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Here we are, fair- 
ly launched into the 
New Year! Encour- 
aging signs are present that 1923 should 
be a good year of healthy growth in the 
telephone industry. 

During the last twelve months the lead- 
ing industries of the country experienced 
such a steady improvement in conditions 
that now some of the more prudent busi- 
ness observers are sounding notes of 
warning against going ahead too fast. 
They declare that a general business re- 
vival is here, but, with the lessons of the 
war boom in their minds, men like Babson 
and Forbes are urging that the onward 
speed be held at a reasonable rate so the 
country does not have to undergo another 
period of deflation. 

* Ok * Ok 

Like most utilities, the telephone is not 
subject to the same fluctuations that in- 
fluence general business. To a greater ex- 
tent than other utilities, however, the tele- 
phone maintains a stable flow of business 
regardless of good or dull times, while, 
of course, it reflects a business boom by in- 
creased trafic and a larger demand for 
service. 

The sound common sense of the prin- 
ciple of giving telephone companies reas- 
onable rates is not only recognized now 
in theory by all state commissions, but 
most of them are putting the principle into 
actual practice, so that the operating tele- 
phone companies are assured of an ade- 
quate income. 

Readers of TELEPHONY’s department of 
commissions’ activities will perceive that 
any company rendering good service, and 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


submitting the necessary proof, is pretty 


sure to secure a fair rate. 
* Ok Ok Ok 

With supporting revenues in sight there 
should be, therefore, a large amount of 
construction work done in the telephone 
field this year to take care of the demands 
for more service. 

Conditions promise to facilitate a period 
of building, for money is easier, the gen- 
eral public outlook is more cheerful and— 
what is equally important—the situation 
within the telephone industry itself is 
favorable to going ahead with a confidence 
that constructive development will be per- 
manently rewarded. 

x ok * x 

The relations between the two groups 
in the telephone industry today, more than 
ever before, favor the co-operation of both 
in the work of giving the public adequate 
Many companies 


service. Independent 


have waited in their building plans _be- 
cause they were uncertain what the future 
might hold for them. 

The steps towards better co-operation 
in the business should clear up this phase 
of the situation, and lead to the building 
of more lines and the purchase of more 
equipment that have long been needed in 
many localities. 

Many plants require new switchboards, 
additional telephones and much other ap- 
paratus to handle waiting orders for serv- 
ice, and 1923 will see much of this delayed 
construction provided for. Good service, 


and adequate service, are necessary to ob- 
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tain better rates, and 
adequate equipment 

is also necessary to 
insure the grade of service that will in- 


duce the rate commissions to authorize the 


revenue that means success to the 
operator. 

*k Ok Ox 
One of our advertisers has made an 


estimate that at the close of 1922 there 
were 16,018,310 telephones in service on 
the continent of North America, of which 
14,662,316 are in the United States. This 
is a trifle more than 63% per cent of all 
the telephones in the world. 

Other countries will steadily add to the 
number of their telephones—getting much 
of their equipment from American fac- 
tories—but the vision of no man can pic~ 
ture a time when the United States will 
not lead all other countries in the magni- 
tude of its telephone development. 


See RO ke a 


A significant feature of the industrial 
forecast for 1923 made by one of the big 
business organizations is the prediction 
that there will be no material changes in 
railroad rates this year. By “changes,” 
this authority probably means advances in 
rates. This does not necessarily mean that 
other utilities will not be allowed rate in- 
creases to which they are entitled. 

There are many telephone companies 
that can apply for additional revenue with 
a good grace, and they should embrace the 
opportunity to thus fortify their position 
conditions are 


while general business 


favorable. 
xk Ok xk OX 


Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the 
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Here we are, fair- 
ly launched into the 
New Year! Encour- 
aging signs are present that 1923 should 
be a good year of healthy growth in the 
telephone industry. 

During the last twelve months the lead- 
ing industries of the country experienced 
such a steady improvement in conditions 
that now some of the more prudent busi- 
ness observers are sounding notes of 
warning against going ahead too fast. 
They declare that a general business re- 
vival is here, but, with the lessons of the 
war boom in their minds, men like Babson 
and Forbes are urging that the onward 
speed be held at a reasonable rate so the 
country does not have to undergo another 
period of deflation. 

* ok * Ox 

' Like most utilities, the telephone is not 
subject to the same fluctuations that in- 
fluence general business. To a greater ex- 
tent than other utilities, however, the tele- 
phone maintains a stable flow of business 
regardless of good or dull times, while, 
of course, it reflects a business boom by in- 
creased traffic and a larger demand for 
service. 

The sound common sense of the prin- 
ciple of giving telephone companies reas- 
onable rates is not only recognized now 
but 
most of them are putting the principle into 


in theory by all state commissions, 


actual practice, so that the operating tele- 
phone companies are assured of an ade- 
quate income. 

Readers of TELEPHONY’s department of 
commissions’ activities will perceive that 
any company rendering good service, and 
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submitting the necessary proof, is pretty 


sure to secure a fair rate. 
> eae * 
With supporting revenues in sight there 
should be, 


construction work done in the telephone 


therefore, a large amount of 


field this year to take care of the demands 
for more service. 

Conditions promise to facilitate a period 
of building, for money is easier, the gen- 
eral public outlook is more cheerful and— 
what is equally important—the situation 
within the telephone industry itself is 
favorable to going ahead with a confidence 
that constructive development will be per- 
manently rewarded. 

* OK * x 

The relations between the two groups 
in the telephone industry today, more than 
ever before, favor the co-operation of both 
in the work of giving the public adequate 
service. Many Independent companies 
have waited in their building plans be- 
cause they were uncertain what the future 
might hold for them. 

The steps towards better co-operation 
in the business should clear up this phase 
of the situation, and lead to the building 
of more lines and the purchase of more 
equipment that have long been needed in 
many localities. 

Many plants require new switchboards, 
additional telephones and much other ap- 
paratus to handle waiting orders for serv- 
ice, and 1923 will see much of this delayed 
construction provided for. Good service, 


and adequate service, are necessary to ob- 
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tain better rates, and 


adequate equipment 

is also necessary to 
insure the grade of service that will in- 
duce the rate commissions to authorize the 
revenue that 


means success to the 


operator. 
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One of our advertisers has made an 


estimate that at the close of 1922 there 
were 16,018,310 telephones in service on 
the continent of North America, of which 
14,662,316 are in the United States. This 
is a trifle more than 63% per cent of all 
the telephones in the world. 

Other countries will steadily add to the 
number of their telephones—getting much 
of their equipment from American fac- 
tories—but the vision of no man can pic- 
ture a time when the United States will 
not lead all other countries in the magni~ 
tude of its telephone development. 

* *K *K * 

A significant feature of the industrial 
forecast for 1923 made by one of the big 
business organizations is the prediction 
that there will be no material changes in 
railroad rates this year. By “changes,” 
this authority probably means advances in 
rates. This does not necessarily mean that 
other utilities will not be allowed rate in- 
creases to which they are entitled. 

There are many telephone companies 
that can apply for additional revenue with 
a good grace, and they should embrace the 
opportunity to thus fortify their position 
conditions are 


while general business 


favorable. 
xk * * OX 


Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the 


12 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, is recognized 
Not 


ouly is| he @ business! leader of eminence, 


as one of the big men of America. 


but he has won a wide reputation as a 
patriotic American of high ideals and rare 
judgment. 

He made an address at Rochester, N. 
Y., recently that deserved wider publicity 
than it received. Utility men especially 
should be interested in publishing broadly 
his remarks, for they ably supported the 
principle that service companies deserve 
higher rates than they usually receive. 

Mr. Vauclain was discussing the sub- 


’ 


ject of ‘‘Salesmanship,” and he emphasized 
the importance of transportation and com- 
munication to all business prosperity. The 
railroads, he said, were going down hill 


because of political interference. 


Leite P WO NY. 


“Don’t worry about freight rates,’ he 
said. “What we want from the railroads 
is service. We want our goods brought to 
our doors in three days if possible. We 
don’t want them delayed on the road for 
three weeks, nor to have the shipment 
unable to be started through lack of cars 
We know that the rail- 


roads must be prosperous if they are to 


or Jocomotives. 


give good service, and we know that the 
better 


price.” 


service the higher must be the 


* * *k x 


Then he applied the same argument to 
telephone service, and urged all salesmen 
to use the telephone more, as a vital agent 
in securing business and keeping the com- 
mercial machine working smoothly. 


> 


“Use the telephone freely,” said he, “and 
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don’t complain about the telephone com- 
panies’ charges. What you want from the 
telephone companies is service, and good 
service cannot be rendered unless the tele- 
phone companies are prosperous.” 

Mr. Vauclain plainly showed his belief 
that to quibble over telephone rates is 
picayune business, considering how essen- 
tial telephone service is to a community. 
He intimated that every city could well 
afford to pay double its telephone rates in 
order to insure first-class service. 

This resolute defense of the telephone 
by a leader of Samuel Vauclain’s stand- 
ing was peculiarly significent in Rochester 
where the local service company has been 
made the victim of an unfair campaign 
by its enemies. It is gratifying to record 
that this fight has subsided. 


‘Telephone Service Satisfactory? 


Letter Sent by President A. E. Berry of Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co, to Its 100,000 Maryland Subscribers Asked: ‘‘Is Your Telephone Service 
—Story Published through Courtesy of The Transmitter 


Entirely Satisfactory ?”’ 


If you ask the average user of any 
service to tell you if it is not in every 
way satisfactory, the chances are about 
even that you will hear at least a mild 
complaint, with perhaps a suggestion for 
improvement. Multiply this one user by 
100,000, and the possibility for criticism, 
gentle or otherwise, is almost unlimited. 
This is what Mr. Berry did in a letter 
to each of our 106,000 Maryland sub- 
scribers. 

Bear in mind that he did not ask for 
praise or commendation, but for criticism 
if the service was not entirely satisfac- 
tory. And it is extremely gratifying to 
note that almost one-third of the letters 
received in reply commended the company 
and its service. 

The letter, which is reproduced on the 
opposite page, was mailed out during the 
last week in October and the first two 
weeks in November. The first lot mailed 
contained 40,000 letters. These were fol- 
lowed at short intervals by the remain- 
ing number. 

The response was immediate. On the 
day following the first mailing, 246 an- 
swers were received. Now, it is well 
known that bad news travels faster than 
good, and, therefore, one might suppose 
that practically all of the first day’s crop 
would contain complaints, but it did not. 
At least 25 per cent of them said the 
service was good, and many commended 
the company for taking this means of 
ascertaining the attitude of its subscrib- 
ers. Letters continue to come in in reply, 


By J; 0. Martin 


and even at this writing—a month from 
the date of the first mailing—a few re- 
plies are being received daily. 

A special force was organized to handle 
and classify this great mass of corres- 
pondence, and it might surprise those 
who read this story to note that each sub- 
scriber who wrote us was sent a_per- 
sonally dictated reply. Not only that, 
but about 98 per cent of all letters re- 
ceived were answered the same day. And 
every complaint was immediately investi- 
gated and the subscriber told what would 
be done about it. 

A complete record was kept of each 
complaint; the name of the central office 
serving the subscriber; the subscriber’s 
name; the nature of the complaint; the 
date the letter was referred to the de- 
partment affected; and so on. | 

This did not close the matter. All 
cases that were referred to a department 
for attention were followed up until the 
necessary work was done. For instance, 
if a subscriber wrote that he had no 
complaint to make of the service, but that 
he had had his telephone set for some 
time and would appreciate a new one, 
the case was not considered closed until 
a new telephone had been installed and 
the subscriber satisfied. 

In some cases more than one com- 
munication was necessary. If a subscriber 
wrote to the effect that the service was 
not good—and some of them did—but did 
not state on what he based his opinion, 
a courteous letter. was sent by return 


mail, thanking him for his letter and 
asking for particulars. In many of these 
cases the particulars were produced. An- 
other letter was then sent telling him 
what would be done to improve the condi- 
tion. 

Letters Classified. 

In classifying the letters received, they 
were put first into one of two groups— 
commendatory or complaint. And the rule 
was that unless a letter was an unquali- 
hed commendation, it was classed as a 
complaint. Consider the following: 

“Your telephone service is fine, but I 
did not receive a new directory the last 
time they were distributed.” 

That letter was classified as a com- 
plaint; the little “but’ did the trick. 

The letters which found themselves 
listed as complaints were further classi- 
fied; i. e., they were divided into groups 
marked ‘Plant,” “Traffic” and “Commer- 
Ciale 

Into the “Plant” group went all let- 
ters about maintenance and construction, 
such as inability to locate trouble on a 
line or to remove a pole promptly. 

Into the “Traffic” group went those 
letters having to do with operating—re- 
ferences to slow answers, wrong numbers 
and matters of a similar nature. 

“Commercial” took what was left—all 
communications relative to collections, ap- 
plications, rates, bills, etc. To Commer- 
cial’s lot also fell all communications con- 
cerning public relations and company 
policy. 


January 6, 1923. 


Since the operators come in contact with 
the public users of the service thousands 
of times a day and the public is more 
interested in their work than in any other 
phase of the business, it is to be expected 
that the most of the letters received would 
concern traffic. 

There were 968 criticisms of the work 
of the traffic department. Of these, 65 
said the service was generally poor; 111 
complained of slow answers; 71 referred 
to delayed connections; 107 complained 
of “busy” or “don’t answer” reports; 62 
said they had to repeat the number to 
the operator; 114 referred to cut-offs; 
96 said they were called in error; 142 
mentioned a failure to receive an incom- 
ing call; 32 complained of party line in- 
terference; and 31. in- 
ferred that the long dis- 
tance service was not all 
that it should be. 

These were the major 
things mentioned. The list 
contained a few others 
more or less scattered in 
nature. 

Of the Plant’s 318 
cases, -197 referred to 
some difficulty with the 
equipment or mentioned 
some difficulty which 
would lead us to believe 
the equipment was at fault. 
These were investigated 
immediately. In 35 of 
these cases, no trouble was 
found; in 40 cases the dif- 
ficulty was caused by the 
subscriber’s improper use 
of the telephone. 

In the remaining 122 
cases the trouble was as 
follows: telephone instru- 
ments, 67; inside wiring, 


to you. 


6; private branch ex- 
change switchboards, 5; 
cable, 5; terminals, 12; 


line or drop wire, 20; cen- 
tral office multiple, 3; pro- 
tectors, 4. 

In addition to these re- 
ports of trouble, there were 46 references 
to some previous difficulty; perhaps some- 
thing that had occurred at some time in 
the past and had been remedied. 

There were also 37 cases listed as 
miscellaneous. These referred  princi- 
pally to a desired rearrangement of wir- 
ing, or perhaps removal of a bell box 
to another location, or something of a 
similar nature. 

To Plant also went 38 cases of delayed 
installations. These included delayed 
move orders, new stations, changes in class 
of service, etc. 

Of the 189 cases turned over to Com- 
mercial for attention, 46 had some refer- 
ence to billing; 43 involved the question 
of rates; 25 referred to errors in list- 
ings or omissions of listings from the 
directory; 8 were in reference to collec- 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE COMPANY 


National Union Bank of haryland, 
E. Fayette street, 
baltimore, Md. 


Gentlemen: 
This company’s aim is to give an entirely patisfactory 
telephone service, 
vidual user shall be satisfied. 
Telephone service embraces a variety of operations; the 
installation of telephones and changes in location, telephone oper- 
ating, maintenance of the central office equipment, outside plant 
and telephone apparatus, accurate and up-to-date directory listings, 
billing, collecting and numerous other things *<hat must be done to 
give service that will be complete and satisfactory. 


Notwithstanding our aim to give perfect service, we real- 


ise that at times difficulties will arise. 
ly remedied, but there ie always a possibility that some defect may 
develop which, in spite of cur efforts, 1s not detected immediately. 
I am anzious to ascertain if our service is satisfactory 
Tf it is nct, I would appreciate it if you would advise we 


at once so that the difficulty may be remedied. 


eee tt ON oY 


tions; 25 complained that they had not 
received the latest telephone directory; 
and 33 referred to miscellaneous mat- 
ters. 

There is the whole story, if it is just 


-analysis you want; but for further de- 


tails, let us take a few of the letters 
and pick out a paragraph here and there. 
Because bouquets are always more pleas- 
ant to write about than brick-bats, we 
will take the commenda- 
tory bunch first. 

The operator comes in 
for her share of glory. 
One subscriber referred to 
her as “the little lady 
down at Liberty.” An- 
other speaks of “a notable 


108 EAST LEXINGTON STREET 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Movember 3, 19228. 


By satisfactory service we wean that the indi- 


G, 


Usually these are quick- 


THE NATIONAL UNION BANK OF MARYLAND 


PRILLIPS LEC OOLOBBOROUGH For senre 
YON C BOISBEAU. rice #41 50FHr 


Mr. A. E. Berry, President 
THE CHES. & POT. TELEPHONE CO., 
106 E. Lexington Street 

Baltimore, Marylend, 


Dear Sir; 


of October 27th, it ie a pleasure to state that the 
service of your Company ie entirely satisfactory to 
thie bank. 
the moet uniform courtesy by all of the members of 
your corporation with wboa we bave bed businese trenr- 
actions. 


13 
And this, from a prominent banker: 
“We have invariably been shown the 


most uniform courtesy by all the mem- 

bers of your corporation with whom we 

have had business transactions,” 
“Perfectly Satisfactory” 

Many of the letters were briefi “The 
telephone service is perfectly sattisfac- 
tory” was all that one letter contained. 
“Very satisfactory’ was noted on the 


AT BALTIMORE 


€ Lecos0000 


Surrivs $ 5000000 


Unoiwioro Prorits $ 20000000 


Ootober Si, 1922. 


Replying to your letter 


Indeed, we bave invariably been sbowm 


Very truly yours, 


Very truly yours, 


OC i ee 
aA. (ae mary 


President. 


What President Berry Said in His Letter to Subscribers. 


degree of cheerfulness on the part of the 
operators.” 

A Baltimore nurse writes: “I have 
found the operators invariably courteous 
and obliging. Nowhere have I found 
better service than in Baltimore.” 

A woman subscriber in Baltimore says: 
“T especially appreciate the kindness and 
courtesies of the operators.” And a busi- 
ness man in Federalsburg notes: “You 
have elegant operators here, very oblig- 
ing and quick attention to calls;” while 
a Mt. Airy subscriber calls the operators 
in that town “as fine a lot of exchange 
girls as the company has.” 

Some of the letter writers took occa- 
sion to compliment the entire organization. 
For instance: “Your organization is in- 
deed an asset to our community and 
deserves all encouragement possible.” 


942215 


One of the Replies to President Berry’s Letter. 


bottom of Mr. Berry’s letter and returned 
by an educational institution. Noted at 


the, bottom of another was this: “We 
have no complaint.” Still another ob- 
served, “Satisfactory. Interest appre- 
ciated.” 


One writer praises the service and adds, 
“I would not be human if I did not 
have some sort of complaint against a 
public service corporation.” He then set 
forth the wish that the company would 
see that he gets a new telephone direc- 
tory. 

Occasionally a telephone employe is 
mentioned by name. Says a Bel Air sub- 
scriber: “You are particularly to be con- 
gratulated upon having such an efficient 
official as Mr. Daneker, whose main object 
in life seems to be to establish and main- 
tain pleasant relations between the pa- 
trons and the company.” 

And look at this! “I wish to say that 
the splendid co-operation I receive from 
Mr. Andrew Ellinghaus on all matters 
pertaining to telephone service in the city 
of Baltimore precludes any possibility of 
complaint.” 

So much for the bouquets. Now, let 
us take a look at the brick-bats. 
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JVS, BREYPOR & COVENT 
SGRAP IRON, METALS A*> RUBBER 


OFTICE AND YARD W OHORON oT 
STRUCTURAL ermBL 


PLANT © DIAS TEED 
rane 


rire HAGERSTOWN, SID. 


November 3th, 1922, 


The Chesepeake and Patomac Telephone Co., 
108 East Lexington Street, 
Baltimore, Md, 


Gentlemnen:- 


Your circular letter “of 9th at hand, 
and will say at this time, that we are quite 
satiofied with the telephone service we are 
getting, 


As we are particularly heavy 
subecribers and transact a greatideal of business 
by telephone, including long distancé calle, 
we doubly appreciate the excellent service 


we have been enjoying, and trust sane wi)l 
continue, 


We remain, very truly yours, 


JOS. BRENNER & COMP ANY 
g 


“Tae Union NA! 1ONAL Bang 


<UMOIVIDED PROFITS $65 05009 


Westminster Mo 
Movember 8, 1922, 


A.E.Berry, President, 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
108 BZ. Lexington St. 

Baltimore, Maryland, 

Dear Sir: 

This will acknowledge yours of the 3rd in which 
you are anxious to ascertain if your service is satisfactory to 
us, 

In reply would advise that your service here as 
far as we are concerned is very courteous and efficient in every 
way and we have no complaint whatever to make. 


Yours truly, 


Cashier, 


QMenited Blates BDenate, 


COMMITTER Of FINANCE 


New Bern, f. C., Nowe 15, 1922. 


Mr. Ae Ee Berry, 
President, 
Chesapeake & Potomao Telephone Co., 
106 Kast Lexington Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


My dear Mr. Berry: 


I am in receipt of your letter 
of the 3rd instant asking me whether the service rendered 
by the Chesapeake & Potomao Telephone Company 18 reasonably 
Satisfsotory. 


In reply, speaking penerally, I am 
pleased to say that, the service hus been satisfactory. Now 
and then’ the telephone at m¥ house has not funotioned sat- 
isfaotorily, but* upon complaint, the trouble has been 
promptly reotified. 


Ve truly yours, 


——orrice of — 


OR EOWARD &.LAMKIF 


+ VIENNA MARYLANO November 21” 1922. 


A. E.Berry, President, 
Chesapeake * Potomac. Tel. ,Co., 


Baltimore, ud. 
Sir:- 

In reply to your letter of November 3" relative to the service 
rendered by your company,it is now,and has been during my Twelve years 
as @ telephone subscriber, with great pleasure that I think of,and refer 
to my host of unknown frienda--the telephone folks. 

I know perhaps less than 4 individuala connected with the service, 
by aight and name,yet from District Manager,through Cashier,to lineman, 
through exchanges and to the newest day or night operator, I am their 
friend and 1 feel that all of them are my friends. ica eatin 

Indeed,it 1s not an exagzeration to say,anyone connected 

an the average journeyman thro 
$273? hka°r ends get cs very foot From then, though te fave never pets 


It 13 because we treat each other fine. 
Sincerely, 


The Baltimore News 


The Baltimore American 


Novaaber 9, 1922, 


Mr, A, E. Berry, Pres. 
C, & P, Telephone Co, 
108 E, Lexington St, 
Baltimore, Md, 


Dear Sir: 


Replying ‘to your circular letter of November 
3rd, I will say that I 4m very much pleased with the 
service rendered me by your company in the installa- 
tion of a telephone in my new residence at Linthicum 
Heights, Marylana,. 


Yours very truly, 


Ae 


Manager Classified Acvortisinz, 


The Chesapeake ¢ Potomac Telepnone Company, 
108 East “exington Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gent lenen:= 

In reply to your favor of November 3rd, 1 have no 
somplaint whatever to male in regards to my telepiione service, 

1 can only speak in the nighest terms of the effle 
oient sorvice rendered by your company. 


Yours respectfully 


W W LANAHAN & CO 
BANKERS 


CALVERT BUILDING 
wagers 


NEw YOmm BTOCA Bac mance 
SAT MOmE GTOcH CECH ANSE 


CABLE ADORE SD 
“Canco” 


BALTIMORE November 17th,1922. 


Wr. A. E. Berry, President, 

The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. 
198 East Lexington Street, 

Baltimore, Neryland. 


Dear Sir: 


Referring to your circular letter of the 
9th instant, we bes to advise you that our 
, telephone service of late hus been entirsly 
satisfactory. 

. 


Vie appreoiate your efforts to constantly 
inprove your service and we shall avail our- 
selves of your invitation to report to you 
should anything arise which we feel you oan 
remedy. 


Yours very truly, 


Some of the Letters in Which Subscribers of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. Spoke “‘A Few Kind Words” Concerning 


Their Telephone Service and the 


‘“Telephone Folks.’’ 


January 6, 1923. 


A man who lives on a farm, and has 
rural line service, wants to know if some- 
thing cannot be done about the “busy” 
condition. He says too many people use 
the telephone for gossip. 

“Service has been generally poor lately,” 
writes a subscriber, and adds that if the 
company will send somebody to see him 
about it, he will be glad to go into de- 
tails—‘‘in the interest of better service.” 

Another writes concerning station 
trouble which the plant folks seemed un- 
able to locate. “I am not complaining,” 
he says, “but it seems to me that some- 
body ought to be able to find it.” 

Here is a seeker after information: “I 
have had your service in my home for 
more than ten years and have no com- 
plaint to make, but would like to know 
why it is necessary to change my number 
so often.” 

Some writers are frank, 
least. Says one: “Your service has 
changed for the worse.” And another: 
“Your service is the worst in the world.” 

Really, we think the gentleman exag- 
gerates a bit. 

Let us now take a look at some of the 
replies that were sent by the company 
to the writers of these letters, both good 
and bad. 

Here, for instance, is a letter from a 
man who says the service is poor and 
who hopes that something more than soft 
words will be resorted to in giving him 
the kind of service he thinks he ought 
to have. He also intimates that the rates 
are too high. 

“I am very sorry,’ wrote Mr. Berry, 
“to learn that the telephone service at 
your residence has been so unsatisfactory. 

“T am sincere in my statement that we 
want you to have good and dependable 
telephone service and I can assure you 
that very careful attention will be given 
the matter with a view to bringing your 
service up to a point where it will meet 
with your approval. 

Cost of Telephone Service 


to say the 


“In connection with the matter of war- 
time rates, which you mention, I thought 
you would be interested in a statement 
which we have recently prepared, based 
on the cost of telephone service, with 
other services and basic commodities. The 
information as to the increase in the cost 
of the commodities mentioned are ob- 
tained from data of the National Indus- 
trial Conterence Board. The result is as 
follows: 

Per cent over 1914 


Items. 1920 1922 
Shelter (house rents)........ 58 65 
eee Wok Soe Ps sete s stat 166 53 
CEO Ds «ag Clg te ae a 8 i 66 81 
Subate Wate gee rears tcc eet ena 85 72 
IMR PR EY cee o ans 5 oe 119 40 
‘Telephone service in Maryland. 23 23 


“T want you to feel that we are not 
setting up these figures in a combative 
spirit, but they come from an authentic 
source and indicate very clearly that the 
increase in the cost of telephone service 
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has been far below the increase in these 
other commodities. 

“You might also be interested in know- 
ing that at the present time we are earn- 
ing in Maryland less than 6 per cent 
on the fair value of our property and 
I think you will agree that this is by 
no means unreasonable.” 

Of course, this does not close the case 
as far as the telephone company is con- 
cerned. The matter was turned over to 
the traffic department as soon as the let- 
ter was received and, every effort is being 
made to see that the gentleman gets “serv- 
ice that satisfies.” 

What shall we say to a subscriber who 
says that the service generally is good 
but that people on his line sometimes 
listen in and otherwise interfere? 

This is, in part, what Mr. Berry wrote: 

“With respect to the difficulties you ex- 
perience at times, due to a great many 


people taking their receivers down while - 


you are talking, this is one of the prob- 
lems of party-line service. 

“As you realize, it is not possible for 
us to determine just what subscribers 
do this. I shall be very glad to bring 
to the attention of the subscribers on your 
line that such instances detract from the 
quality of service rendered and suggest 
that they discontinue the practice. We 
are hopeful that this may bring you some 
improvement in the matter to which you 
refer.” 

All Errors Corrected 

As in the previous case, Traffic has this 
matter in hand and is giving this line 
every attention. 

Now we come to a complaint of an 
error in the telephone directory. 

In his reply, Mr. Berry expressed re- 
gret that the error occured and assured 
the subscriber that it would be corrected 
in the directory just going to press. He 
further explained that in spite of all pre- 
cautions the telephone company can take, 
errors will occasionally creep in, but we 
are doing our best to avoid them. 

Needless to say, the error complained 
of was immediately corrected on the rec- 
ords going to the printer for the new 
directory. 

Here is a letter from a man who com- 
pliments the service highly but says that 
in nearly all bills and communications re- 
ceived from the telephone company, his 
name is spelled with an “O” instead of 
an “A.” The letter sent in reply thanked 
him for his kind words of the service, 
expressed regret for, the misspelling of 
his name and assured him that steps would 
be taken immediately to make certain that 
the spelling of his name is correct on our 
records. 

A subscriber wrote that he desired the 
telephone disconnected, as it was too much 
trouble every month to be fussing with 
the telephone company about payment for 
calls that he did not make. 

“From your letter,’ wrote Mr. Berry, 
“T get the impression that while you 
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really desire service you wish the tele- 
phone disconnected because you are 
charged with calls you have not made. 
It is not our policy to ask the subscriber 
to pay for any service which lhe has jnot 
received. Unfortunately, due to errors, 
calls may occasionally be charged to the 
wrong telephone. 

“This we are always glad to adjust, and 
I assure you we wish to have you pay 
only for the messages which have actually 
been sent from your telephone. JY will 
have one of our representatives call to 
see you to discuss the matter further.” 

This letter was followed up with a per- 
sonal interview and the subscriber was 
satisfied. 

A business man of Baltimore suggested 
that the company give consideration to 
the matter of furnishing information 
promptly on the charges for long distance 
calls, claiming that sometimes it requires 
nearly an hour to obtain this informa- 
tion. 

Here is the reason and the remedy, 
taken from Mr. Berry’s letter. 

“Tam very sorry to learn that you have 
been inconvenienced through inability to 
obtain the charges on long distance mes- 
sages. In cases where the subscriber 
wishes to be advised of charges on long 
distance messages, we request that he 
notify us of his wish at the time when 
the call is placed with the long distance 
operator. 

“The reason for making such a request 
is because the operator who takes the 
details of the call is not the same one 
who later puts up the connection. Con- 
sequently, after your long distance call 
is finished, if you again inquire of ‘Long 
Distance’ the rate on the call which you 
just finished, it is necessary for her to 
locate the record. 

“Where a request for such charges is 
made at the time the call is filed, a nota- 
tion is made on the record so that upon 
conclusion of the call the operator will 
call you. If you have been making your 
request for the charges at the time of 
filing the call, there is no reason why you 
should have any difficulty in getting these 
charges, although you can readily under- 
stand an oversight might occur occasion- 
ally.” 

diouee 
telephone 


subscriber who wrote that his 
number was such that the 
operators apparently had difficulty in 
understanding it, Mr. Berry suggested 
that if the subscriber felt that the con- 
dition was sufficient to warrant changing 
to a new number, the telephone company 
would be glad to arrange for it imme- 
diately. 
Prompt Answers 


Here is a letter from a man who says 
he has complained to nearly everybody 
in the company and that he is unable 
to get satisfaction. He does not, how- 
ever, state the nature of his trouble. 

“I am very sorry,” wrote Mr. Berry, 
“to learn that your telephone service has 
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not been satisfactory. In sending my 
original letter, I was hopeful that you 
would, let \us have specifically the features 
of the service which have not been satis- 
factory. \This sort of information is 
necessary to enable us to attack the prob- 
lem and give it the attention it needs. 

“T am taking the liberty of having one 
of our representatives get in touch with 
you to inquire as to the specific difficulty 
encountered, and I assure you that the 
matter will have our attention” 

* KOK 

Every letter received, regardless of its 

tone, was given a carefully thought-out 


Taian P HOON Y 


assorting, reviewing and sending replies 
to some 1,700 letters received in response; 
to say nothing of the task of investi- 
gating some 1,200 complaints. 

Our president questioned over 100,000 
subscribers about the service we are fur- 
nishing them. There is, of course, a 
certain degree of satisfaction because of 
the fact that only.a small percentage of 
the total 106,000 subscribers availed them- 
selves of the invitation to criticize the 
service. This is gratifying, but it should 
not lull us into a feeling of contentment. 

By the time this article appears in print 


and- personally-dictated reply. In some the subscribers in Virginia and West Vir- 
PLANT DEPARTMENT. TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 

Previous troubles cs eee 46 General poor service’ ...:..cde2<ene 0s 65 

Delayed installation*) .sn.0 r=: 38 SloW CANS WES eee ee.) bisector nary 111 

Woscellanéoustoae ne aicieile ie eae 37 Have to repeat number ............ 62 

Due to subscribers” 15.254. sss... 40 Slow answers*tommecalls’ . 2c... emi 18 

INO plant: troublex;tound’ <wes os 35 Delayed. connection <.. 2.14 s0<.se eee 71 

Plant eanouple. Comma mer seem ten 122 Wrong and double connection...... ti 
Instrument—manual .......... 66 Cut) «OPE Vira ctin eres ole cscs o-oo se abanena aetede 7114 
Public pay, station e..ecee ae 1 Disputed busyereport —.... oct ee ee 55 
Inside wiTrint® = .rie.cciet a rtere es 6 Disputed “Don’t Answer’’ report... 52 
[PSS B OG Switchboard awa. 5 Delayed, Teporteiea scm. .o!\sslieerentes 6 
Undersround cable i.e ee if IMPLOPer TINGS Meee ce os: ++! «clei eetotouieee ike 
Aerial Veale «avis namics. Siiates 4 Called: inv€rrOr tien. +. «si. << -viererterenst 96 
WEVIMINAISY cent e cies ents Coece ches 12 Bell ‘Tumis’ <Giee See ssos ow clisuetenensielepatiahats 8 
Hing? and.) Crop mwile! ence eee 20 Failure to receive incoming call..... 142 
CLO. Multiple As es ee ae 3 Operator discourteous or impertinent 10 
Cr Or protector And suse. 3 Party. line“interference .if/2n.-eeee- 32 
SLaAtion! "protector wor. ewe ease ae 1 Poor long distance service ......... 3 

otal “Plait y eh ee. ee eee eee 318 TO Ca] TLIC Mis. «>.<. 5+ vlenete tela aes 968 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT (including Miscellaneous). 

EUQUGS' 1 nie Smtr nets tei Gtlors sisiote stuns 43 Billing: ‘i ieerioseteiete s/n. 5s eiaiels ie 46 
HEX CHANLE eel hud poten de eens 20 Local message charges ...... 14 
Locale Service areas: Gowen ee al No | bill Greceivegee a. sons ser 2 
Service connection charge ... 4 Error on addressograph ...... 5 
Difference between Baltimore Delay in refunding over-pay- 

and Washington rates ..... 2 INST Set os eas is, oko e eres 1 
Installation wenareers in. wesc 1 Error on toll statement ...... af 
Guarantee on semi-public ser- No knowledge of toll message 5 

VICE ioc Oh eaten siete See bee 3 Timing of toll messages ..... 7 

Collection. . ct eer Ree ee 8 Disputesmtelesram. ~~)... ...- seme 2 
Failure to receive bill ........ 1 Request for explanation .... 5 
Treatment after payment.... 2 Miscellam Gots irmrieiecrs o.cuc-3 +s sie eters 33 
Failure to cancel stock agree- Disconnected in error ........ 2 

ment and refund payment.. 1 Desires extension on coin box 1 
Wants service without pay- Method of serving community 6 
RE: (iT ay OUN eeesoee ey arenes aden: 1 Change in telephone number. 4 
Disconnected on account of Failure to acknowledge letter 2 
non-payment of previous Informations practice: .../....45 5 
finely PIL eee eis ee cs eee i! Disconnection treatment ...... 1 
Disputes restoral charge ..... 2 Charged during interruption 

DIrEClOry cnacacheeee cereoe ee eee 59 Of WS OTT COMIN ciel ee \corarclel «plone 6 
INOn=deliv erwin serene she vere 25 Magneto SServicer. ..... > cass 5 
ESrrors it Stine eerie sae ete 18 Donation to community fund. 1 
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Criticismyot types pease neon al Total Commercial and Mis- 
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Criticism of arrangement ..... 7 

*Covers all classes—new, regrades, no facilities, ete. 
7Ten of these were on long distance calls; the remainder local. 
SUMMARY. 
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GYAN MOA Wo weasaes.s wcvnyetenste le eostege hae oes eee boo ee 1,475 
(Complaints in 1,122 letters.) 


Analysis of Complaints Contained in Letters from Maryland Subscribers of Chesapeake & 


Potomac Telephone Co. 


cases this reply went into intimate de- 
tail. Every effort was made to show the 
subscriber the telephone company is really 
interested in giving every individual sub- 
scriber the kind of telephone service the 
subscriber thinks is right. 


A rather nice thing about the whole 
affair is that the letters were promptly 
answered and the complaints were 
promptly attended to. And proper steps 
were taken to see that the cause for com- 
plaints would be, as far as possible, re- 
moved. 

What a task this was—getting out over 
100,000 letters in a short space of time; 


(1,122 Letters Received to November 18, Inclusive.) 


ginia will have received a similar letter, 
as it is the plan to extend the invitation 
to all subscribers in the Chesapeake & 
Potomac territory. 


Sleet Storm in Ohio Causes Many 
Poles to Go Down. 

A sleet storm December 27 and 28 took 
down between 400 and 500 poles of the 
Auglaize Telephone Co., Waynesfield, 
Ohio. The company’s main lead of five 
crossarms between Waynesfield and Uni- 
opolis went down for one mile in one 
break and there were seven other breaks 
of from four to 20 poles. 
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The main lead of five crossarms to the 
east, including cable in Waynesfield within 
100 feet of the office, went down for one 
mile and there were also about 70 poles 
down on this lead between Waynesfield 
and Holden. A five-arm lead one mile 
north of Waynesfield also went down. 

Waynesfield was without long distance 
connections until 10 a. m., December 31. 
The company’s estimated damage loss due 
to the storm is between $8,000 and $9,000, 
according to Superintendent Fred W. 
Bechdolt. 


Arranging for the Minnesota Con- 


vention at St. Paul. 
The annual convention of the Minnesota 


Telephone Association will be held Jan- 
uary 23 to 25 at the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The program will be one that is selected 
by the members of the association. Secre- 
tary J. C. Crowley, Jr., has sent a postal 
card to each operating company in the 
state listing these topics: 

Plant construction, plant maintenance, 
preventative maintenance, station and 
plant protection from lightning and high 
voltage, telephone radio, inductive inter- 
ference, construction on highways, traffic, 
advertising, collection methods, public lia- 
bility insurance, and accident prevention. 

The subjects receiving the largest num- 


‘ber of votes will be presented by individ- 


uals who are thoroughly familiar with 
them. 

The committee in charge of the enter- 
tainment consists of Jay Houghtaling, E. 
R. Smith, S. Gs Harsisy Wee G@aldwells 
and C. W. Snyder. 


Fire! Fire! Telephone and Good 
Roads Aid Farmers. 

Dallas county, Tex., has made it pos- 
sible for its rural districts to obtain fire 
protection assistance from the fire depart- 
ment in Dallas through the construction 
of modern hard-surfaced highways. A 
contract executed recently between the 
Dallas city commission and the county 
commissioners provides for fire protection 
to farmers on all paved roads within a 
radius of 15 miles of Dallas. When a 
farmhouse or barn along a paved road 
catches fire, all the farmer has to do is 
to telephone the Dallas department and 
it will respond at 40 to 50 miles an hour 
with a chemical engine or a steamer as 
occasion may warrant. 

Dallas county is one of the first in the 
country to make such an arrangement. 
Several fires have already been extin- 
guished with small loss. A general reduc- 
tion in fire insurance rates in the smaller 
towns and farming districts has been the 
result. The service will be made more 
extensive when the big road building pro- 
gram now under way in Dallas county is 
finished. Farmers affected by the arrange- 
ment are reported to be delighted with the 
protection afforded. 


Public Relations Begin at Home 


Some Things in the Telephone Business Which Disturb to Some Extent 
Relations with Public—and the Remedies—Paper Presented at the Syracuse 
District Meeting of. the Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By John P. Boylan 


Vice-President and General Manager, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Our conception of public relations, a 
few years back, confined this activity to 
the advertising section of the commercial 
department. As time went on its message 
permeated through every department and 
found a welcome and ready application to 
the most minute detail of our business. 
Its progress augurs well for the future of 
our industry and our efforts to come into 
closer relationship with the public, to 
bridge misunderstandings; in a word, to 
bring about a complete reversal of public 
cpinion of a decade ago is the aim and 
objective. 

Let me touch briefly on some of the 
things in our business which, of necessity, 
disturb to some extent our relations with 
the public. 

In the city of Rochester it is necessary 
to deny the service of hundreds of sub- 
scribers every month. While such action 
on the part of the company is necessary 
and unavoidable, yet it is bound to roil 
the waters of the stream of our public re- 
lations. Can you conceive how it is pos- 
sible to shut off the service of a sub- 
scriber and have him like it; or, while he 
is in an unfriendly state of mind, to ap- 
pease his wrath, by bringing to his atten- 
tion, through the medium of an adver- 
tisement, the fact that the total wire mile- 
age of the Rochester Telephone Corp. is 
of a length sufficient to reach from Roches- 
ter to the moon and back again; or to 
have him visualize that if all of the tele- 
phone instruments in use in Rochester 
were placed side by side, they would reach 
from Rochester’s Four Corners to Web- 
ster, iN... Y. 

There is a time and place for all ad- 
vertisements as well as things. How are 
we, therefore, to present our case to the 
subscriber in a manner to make him real- 
ize the justice of our position? 

The fundamentals of public relations 
are intended to preclude the possibility of 
a misunderstanding with any of our sub- 
scribers, by giving him in many ways and 
through various channels an_ intimate 
knowledge of our affairs—of the size and 
scope of our business, and the many 
problems with which we are confronted 
from day to day. 

Applying the fundamental to the mat- 
ter of “Deny Service” routine, don’t you 
think that a better understanding with our 
subscriber would obtain if his attention 
- was directed to the fact that, in Roches- 
ter for example, our weekly expense ran 
over $75,000; that our only source of rev- 
enue is from our subscribers, whose bills 


are due and payable, and that if payment 
is not forthcoming when due, we are 
forced to borrow money from the bank 
at 6 per cent to meet our obligations; 
that our subscribers, when applying for 
agree to pay their bills when 
that when certain of them 


service, 
due; and 


violate this agreement, either intention- 
ally or otherwise, the company, in justice 
to the subscribers who remit promptly, has 


Are You Ready for the Test? 


This road looked all right on the sur- 
face when first built. But it was soon 
discovered that proper foundations. had 
not been laid and that the macadam was 
not halfway strong enough. So, when 
the strain came, the bogus nature of the 
job was revealed. 

Somehow, as I rode over this pitiable, 
make-believe highway, I couldn’t but 
compare it with some business concerns 
and with some employes. They look all 
right for a while, but when subjected to 
a trying test, their foundations are lack- 
ing, they prove to have been superficial, 
unsound, untrustworthy.—B. C. Forbes. 


no alternative but to deny service after 
proper notice has been given? 

And speaking of the notice which many 
companies send out in advance of service 
denial, would it not be less irritating to 
the subscriber, if some of: the facts just 
mentioned were incorporated in the notice, 
rather than a peremptory form letter to 
the effect that if the bill is not paid on 
a certain date the service will be sus- 
pended; and could we not very properly 
inform the subscriber that his failure to 
pay his bill when due, put us to unneces- 
sary expense, and ask for his co-operation 
when future bills are rendered? 


What has been said about “deny serv- 
ice” applies also to other activities of the 
company. If an applicant for service, 
when informed that it would require two 
weeks to install his telephone, was also 
given the reason therefor—that 600 orders 
were pending and that the force was in- 
stalling approximately 60 telephones a 
day—he would be less apt to criticize what 
at a first glance appeared to be an unneces- 
sary delay. 

We all know that many subscribers will 
uot report long waits for the operator to 
answer their signals; neither will they ad- 
vise us of poor supervision, cut-offs, etc., 
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for the reason that they ‘don’t want to 
get the operator into trouble, or because 
they believe that the operator would re- 
sent it and take it out on them in the 
future. If these subscribers could only 
know that in the majority of troubles just 
mentioned, the cause is due to some me- 
chanical defect, and their failure to re- 
port such trouble permits the poor serv- 
ice to continue indefinitely, their attitude 
on this point would be changed. 

If we could broadcast the fact to every 
subscriber in Rochester that one-third of 
a million calls are answered daily, and 
have them realize that even if one thou- 
sand calls went astray—which, of course, 
is not the case—it would indicate a very 
low percentage of error, less than one- 
third of one per cent—and knowing and 
appreciating this fact—think you that our 
subscribers, rather than assuming a criti- 
cal attitude, would not marvel at the stu- 
pendous task so well performed? With 
the subscriber in this frame of mind, it 
naturally follows that our comparatively 
few shotcomings will not militate against 
us. 

It will be evident, therefore, that public 
knowledge of every angle of our business 
has a direct bearing on the effectiveness 
of proper public relations. 

We all realize that if it were possible 
for every subscriber to take a trip through 
one of our central offices, it would go a 
long way in solving our public relations 
problem. The psychology of this is ap- 
parent to all of us, but in this busy day 
and age it is difficult of accomplishment 
for many reasons. 

Nothing daunted, certain officials of the 
New York Telephone Co. decided that if 
it was not convenient for the public to 
come to the exchange, they would take 
the exchange to the public. A portable 
panel of the largest switchboard manu- 
factured, fully equipped and manned with 
operators, assisted by others representing 
subscribers, render a 30-minute demon- 
stration, which is most instructive and in- 
tensely interesting. It is an inspiration, 
and to my mind, will do more in the in- 
terest of public relations than anything 
which has preceded it. 

Our most intimate contact with the pub- 
lic is through our employes. Hundreds of 
thousands of times every day our employes 
and the public meet, not always face-to- 
face—more often only voice-to-voice, if 
one may use such an expression. 

The public impression of a company is 
the one it receives from its employes. 
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Many a person has a high regard for the 
Pullman company because a porter was 
thoughtful and accommodating ; and many 
a man thinks the street railway company 
in his town does not amount to much be- 
cause some conductor was _ needlessly 
snappy and brusque. 

You say that people ought to know that 
companies mean to do the right thing, 
regardless of what some individual em- 
ploye may do, or omit to do, The an- 
-swer is very plain: To the average per- 
son, the employe is the company. Very, 
very few persons in any community ever 
get much beyond a superficial contact 
with the rank and file of our employes. 
To them, those employes are the company. 

If those employes impress them well, 
the company is held in high regard; if 
otherwise—well, you know the answer. 
Another thing—poor impressions are more 
lasting than good ones. People expect 
good impressions, take them as a matter 
of course—and forget them; but they re- 
member, and dwell upon, and talk about 
the bad ones. 


Our business is an intimate and vital 
part of the community. We are daily 
performing great tasks for the community. 
We are the means of locating lost ar- 
ticles, reconciling enemies and_ uniting 
loved ones; consummating business deals, 
great and small; and spreading the tid- 
ings of calamity and disaster, and bring- 
ing relief. All of this is done as a matter 
of daily routine by us. It is so accepted 
by the public. 


Is that public grateful for our servy- 
ices? We hope it sometimes is. Does it 
express its gratitude? Not very often. 
Why? Partly because it has ceased to 
wonder at the things we do, and expects 
them as a matter of course. It is only 
occasionally that a subscriber will stop 
long enough to commend us for some 
unusual happening in which we have had 
a part. 


That is the diagnosis. Now what is the 
remedy? Part of it is educational. We 
should continue to try to educate our 
users to know something of the intricacy 
of the plant which serves them, to see 
things in such a light that instead of com- 
plaining vehemently when things go wrong, 
they will wonder how we get them right 
so often, 

We must first teach all employes that 
they are the company to those with whom 
they come in contact; that the company 
does not act without reason, even though 
many employes may not know the reason. 
Further, employes should not attempt ex- 
planations of matters with which they are 
not familiar. Incorrect or faulty explana- 
tions will come back to haunt them, and 
the company, too. Every employe cannot 
know all about the business, but every em- 
ploye can learn a reasonable explanation 
for that which may be beyond his ken. 

Human nature is the same the world 
over. No one likes to profess ignorance 
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on a subject when his opinion is sought, 
and this is particularly true when applied 
to the telephone man. I have two types of 
employes in mind—the one who to the 
best of his knowledge attempts to en- 
lighten an inquiring subscriber, and the 


other who takes a shot in the air and . 


hopes to get away with it, rather than 
confess his lack of knowledge. I am go- 
ing to tell two stories—and I personally 
vouch for the truth of them—to illus- 
trate my point. f 

A right-of-way employe of a telephone 
company in New York state was accosted 
on the street by a friend of his: 


“Say, Jim, every once in a while my 
telephone rings in the middle of the night. 


Build Upon Sound Character. 


I unhesitatingly put the emphasis 
first of all upon the importance of 
sound character—that innate and ac- 
quired disposition “to do the right 
thing, at the right time, in the right 
way,’ for no other reason than that 
one prefers to do and trust the right 
at all costs and under all circumstances. 

There is practically no hope of build- 
ing a successful life on the foundation 
cf a faulty character. Yet, I believe, 
of course, that a fault of character can 


be eradicated.—John G. Shedd, presi-- 


dent, Marshall Field & Co. 

ALES SOT SCT ELS AT RTE ER TLS EUS SET TELA DLE TI PO 
After I bark my shins getting downstairs 
to answer the call, I find that some other 
telephone is wanted, and it’s hard for me 
to get back to sJeep again. Now, you are 
connected with the telephone company, 
and. I want you to tell me what steps I 
ought to take to remedy this trouble.” 

Jim meditated a moment and then an- 
swered: “Bark your shins, eh? Can’t 
get back to sleep? I'll tell you the an- 
swer, Mr. Harris. What you want is an 
extension telephone on a table by your 
bed. Then when your bell rings you 
don’t ever have to get out of bed.” 

And Jim actually secured a contract 
and sold this subscriber an extension tele- 
phone. The case was considered closed. 

The other type of employe was a line- 
man who worked for a telephone com- 
pany in a western city. His great ambi- 
tion was to be a trouble-shooter; and this 
ambition was one day realized when a 
sleet storm put hundreds of lines out of 
order and the linemen were pressed into 
service in this emergency. 

Pat Rooney was among the linemen 
chosen and he started down a street as- 
signed to him to put up a number of 
drop lines which had broken down. After 
repairing his first drop line, Pat walked 
proudly into the office where the tele- 
phone was located. He opened the bell 
box, looked over the apparatus very 


_ knowingly, and blew into the transmitter 


as “experts” are wont to do. 
“Your telefone’s all right now, sur,” he 
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remarked to the subscriber, who had been 
watching his every move. 

“Just wait a minute,” shouted the sub- 
scriber who had taken down the tele- 
phone receiver. “What is this scraping 
noise on the line? Listen for yourself.” 

Pat took the receiver, listened very in- 
tently for a few moments and, handing it 
back, replied: “Don’t bother your head 
about that noise, me good man. It’s only 
sparrows picking on the wire.” 

“But it is much louder at times than it 
is now,” persisted the subscriber. 

“Well, them’s pigeons,’ argued Pat, 
without batting an eyelid. - “Sure, sur, ye 
ought to be thankful you ain’t out West, 
where the eagles—’ But the subscriber 
had fled into the next office. 

I do not know whether the president 
of the New York Telephone Co. has heard 
either of these stories, but it is evident 
that he has given the subject of the em- 
ployes’ contact—both directly and indi- 
rectly—with the public, considerable 
thought; and he has realized, as others 
have, what a power for good this contact, 
intelligently directed, would be. 

Some months ago he sent a letter to 
every employe in the organization, with 
the request that if any subscriber made a 
complaint of the service, or requested in- 
formation on any subject, to fill out a 
slip, designed for the purpose—a number of 
which the employe should always have. 
available—and to be sure that it was for- 
warded to the proper department for at- 
tention. 


In addition to all the things our em- 
ployes may do in an effort to give ef- 
ficient service and maintain a satisfactory 
and contented patronage, we should be 
ever careful to impress upon them the 
things they should not do. 


We should caution our operators against . 
premature disconnects. We should in- 
sist upon our line gangs keeping the wires 
clear when working on a pole lead. We 
should admonish our cable men to have 
no interruption in the service when work- 
ing on a cable. We should see to it that 
our rack men and switchboard men ex- 
ercise every possible precaution which 
their duties require, so that no connections 
will be broken; and we should expect our 
commercial department to make no prom- 
ises that cannot be fulfilled. 


Unless we maintain a persistent super- 
vision of these matters, our constructive 
efforts will come to naught. Every 
blunder which an employe makes, inad- 
vertently though it may be, undermines 
the public relations structure which we 
are trying so hard to build up. Eternal 
vigilance in relation to these matters is 
the price of good telephone service. 

The subject of this paper is “Public 
Relations (like charity) Begin at Home,” 
and the thought I have tried to leave with 
you is not to overlook the most import- 
ant medium for promoting cordial public 
relations—our employes. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Oh, friends of our heart in the by-gone 
days, 

In the towns we loved of old, 

Let’s take the track which 
back, 


Once more ere our tales are toid. 


Let us wander today to the far away, 

Back to times that used to be, 

And the while you spend with an old- 
time friend 

Will be spent in good company. 


We'll change things around and make 
the old town 

As it was in the long ago, 

We'll banish things new and all the 
folks but a few, 

The ones that we used to know. 

We'll recall, one by one, the things 
which were done 

In those- days now far down the years, 

Old friends we will meet as we tread 
the old street, 

And old voices will ring in our ears. 

Let us spend in this way, real 
glorious day 

Mid scenes we all loved of old, 

And with us you'll agree that worse 
things could be; 

Old friends are better than gold. 


one 


It is never hard to interest elderly peo- 
ple by talking about their old home town. 
Especially is this true if they are no 
longer residents of it. If they have 
moved far away and attained more or less 
years on their string, they are quite sure 
to be pleased to recall with an old-time 
crony the old days in the little burg where 
they were born. 

To the old days 
wires, cement walks, 


when neither poles, 
automobiles, oil sta- 


a F 
A! 
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Those Were the Good Old 
Are Gone Forever. 


re 
Days, 


tions and electric lights were known, they 
ramble back and live again as boys or 
girls the old times, play the old pranks, 
and recall all the old pleasant doings. 
The ones, which were distasteful at the 
time, have lost their terror-or unpleasant- 


heads - us: 


LE forever’! 


Sure Enough, But Now They 
The World Is Moving Along. 


By Well Clay 


ness during the lapse of years, and the 


old punishments no longer rankle and 
hurt. 
They only recall the joys. Perhaps 


that is the way we will feel after we 
have sold our in- 


terests in the tele- 


phone field and got REE sae 
our million dol- Sim Wakins sa 
lars safely salted they cant make 


away where moth him believe it 
and rust will not 
corrupt nor oil 
stock salesmen be 
able to get at it. 
We may be sure 


we will begin to 


or what we think 
now are not so 


better yet, underground where they _be- 
long and will ultimately be as a matter 
of economical prosecution of the business 
in these days of cheap cable and efficient 
protection at points of distribution. The 


1 do declar, 
what is this 


9 


forget somewhat £ slugs VG aE 
about the disagree- . LY) 
able parts of it, ae 


You Can Recall Together Your Experience of the Days When You 


First Set Your Poles Up Main Street. 


good. and remem- 

ber only the good times we used to have 
as we circulated about the country with 
our friendly patrons, or our social chats 
with the board of directors—about our 
yearly deficits. 

We may remember with a truly kindly 
feeling that the old-time conventions were 
not such bad things after all; especially 
if you have been in the telephone business 
for many years and can remember the 
time when it started. When with the 
real pioneers of the game, you can recall 
together your experiences of the days 
when you first set your poles up Main 
Street. How grand the people felt to 
know that at last their town was bearing 
the trade marks of 
prosperity and 
advancement 


Civic 
in that row of 
poles down its 
main _ thorough- 
fare. 
That the day 
Bs would come when 
: these beautiful 
‘poles and wires 
should be con- 
* sidered a menace, 
N undesirable, and 


the mark of a 
backwoods bur g, 
was never in your 
thoughts—but such 
is the case. One by one the authorities 
of small towns are waking up and order- 
ing both the telephone and electric light 
poles and wires off their main streets. 

As a fire hazard alone, they are justi- 
fied in relegating them to the alleys, or 
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telephone companies should beat the cities 
to it and dig in for their own good. 

The old way of serving patrons was all 
too wasteful over modern methods in the 
telephone field, the same as it was in the 
butcher business. You old men can all 
remember the glorious Saturday after- 
noons in the old days when your holiday 
was not complete unless you visited the 
old slaughter house away back in the 
woods or down the creek. 

The old time butcher had as equipment 
in his killing place, or slaughter house, 
often nothing but a pulley hung to a limb 
by which he could pull up the carcass of 
the animal to skin after he had knocked 
it on the head with his axe. Sometimes 
he expressed opulence by erecting a rough 
shed to keep the wolves away from the 
meat when he desired to let it hang over 
night. 

After skinning the carcass and splitting 
it open, he gave away the heart, liver, and 
other such useless and no account parts of 
the interior, to you boys to take home to 
use, if you were poor, according to the 
standard of poverty as was then recog- 
nized. 

The rest he took to his shop up on Main 
Street and sold for 5 to 12 cents a pound, 
according to whether parts were choice 
or otherwise. A good T bone steak came 
high in those days and many a Pee a 
house keeper was frequently set back 2: 
or 380 cents for enough decent meat ‘a 
feed the bunch of boarders on a Sunday. 

We laugh at the wastefulness of these 
old-time unsophisticated butchers who 
didn’t know their business any better 
than to throw away a-source of good 
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The engineering and production facilities of Auto- 
matic Electric Company are at the disposal of all 
those who desire to render the most modern, satis- 
factory service at the lowest possible cost. Write 
the Sales Department for first hand information. 
No obligation. | | 


/ 


January 6, 1923. iat eH ONY 


Building the World’s Most Efficient 
Telephone Equipment 


aE manufacture of successful telephone appa- 

ratus cannot be accomplished by the mere bringing 
together of men, tools and materials. It is an art that 
requires highly organized facilities backed by intensive 
research and long practical experience. 


Automatic Electric Company began the production of 
automatic telephone equipment more than thirty years 
ago. The experience in‘engineering, manufacture and 
operation accumulated during these many years is 
reflected in the Strowger Automatic celephone system 
of today which has demonstrated its ability to meet 
every requirement of service in a most satisfactory and 
efficient way! | 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERKING CORPORATION, New York 


In nternati ional Automatic ag Foleph one Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour lV Exploit aio on des Procédés Thomson-Houston 


Automatie Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatic Telephones, ae see ulasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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revenue in passing out the heart and other 
choice morsels for nothing, or throwing 
them away. 

But how much better were you Mr. 
Telephone Man when you started in 
business?, Of course, you never gave 
service for less than you ought to nor 
threw away the odds and ends of choice 
revenue, like free service, to people who 
were not even subscribers to the service. 

You did not even match the old-time 
butcher, for he tried at least to give the 
odds and ends to needy people, whereas 
you often gave to any one who wanted to 
use the telephone. In throwing out in- 
ducements for people. to use telephones, 
did not you render it unnecessary for them 
to have a telephone at all when they could 
use their neighbor’s telephone for service 
to several towns round about free? 

When the old-time butcher gave away 
odds and ends to people, he rendered it 
unnecessary for some people to buy any 
meat. He was a philanthropist unknow- 
ingly but you were worse because you 
did not even make any distinction between 
those who should and could pay and those 
who were not supposed to be able. Your 
bread line, too, was different because no 
one went hungry when they could not use 
the telephone, but they often did when no 
cows were slaughtered for their steaks 
alone. 

Those were the good old days sure 
enough, but now they are gone forever, 
we. hope, in about every community. 
There are some companies left I know 
who still hand out free service where 
there ought to be a toll charge, but in 
most cases the tolls for this business are 
collected and help to pay expenses as 
they should. There is no reason why the 
steak-eaters should be made to pay it all. 

If you have not sold out but still are 
in business, you might as well get ready 
to put a large share of your city lines 
under the ground. Plan it in such a way 
that you may have a term of years to do 
it in and not be compelled to push a two 
or three-year program through in one 
season when your town wakes up _ to 
white-ways, paving and a Main Street 
free of wires and poles. You have got 
to do it or go out of business. The 
world moves along, even if we don’t feel 
any jar. 

APHORISM: The last steer in the 
herd feels the whip the hardest. 
Michigan Stat2 Company to Retirs 

$4,000,000 Preferred Stock. 

Directors of the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co., at a meeting in Detroit Decem- 
ber 17, voted to redeem and retire on 
February 1, 1923, the company’s entire 
issue of preferred stock amounting to 
$4,000,000, comprising 40,000 shares of 
$100 par value. 

The company announced that the hold- 
ers of this stock on surrendering the cer- 
tificates indorsed in blank, at the office of 
the Union Trust Co., Detroit, on or. before 
February 1, 1923,.will be entitled to re- 
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NOW. 
By Frank H. Williams. 


Now is the time to ask all the young 
men, who at night hang around in front 
of your office waiting for their, “lady 
friends,” to step inside and wait where it 
is warm and comfortable instead of freez- 
ing to death outside. 

In some cases the fact that young men 
congregate in and about the telephone 
office, when waiting for “dates,” is really 
objectionable because it gives rise to gos- 
sip that the telephone girls come out and 
allow themselves to be picked up by men 
they don’t know and all that sort of thing. 

By asking the young men to come in- 
side and wait, the company would be put- 
ting the whole thing on a perfectly re- 
spectable, entirely irreproachable basis and 
at the same time would be pleasing the 
zirls and making a hit with the young men, 
all of which would be of distinct help in 
increasing the company’s prestige for being 
a live wire proposition. 

Now is the time to stop giving the names 
and addresses of hidden telephone num- 
attached to advertisements in the 
newspapers, etc. Quite often it is the case 
that when a newspaper advertiser attaches 
only a telephone number for signature, it 
is because he doesn’t want his name and 
address known. So it is an injustice for 
the telephone company to give away the 
advertiser’s secret, just because some un- 
known person calls up and asks for the 
information. 

Of course, in cases where the inquirer 
can show unmistakably that the informa- 
tion should be imparted to him, there is 
no reason why this shouldn’t be done, but 
in the general run of cases it is poor 
policy to give out information of this sort 


bers 


about numbers. 

Now is the time to stop giving out the 
time of the day. The business of the 
telephone company is to put subscribers 
in immediate connection with each other 
and anything that interferes in the slight- 
est degree with that business should be 
eliminated. It does slow up the service to 
stop for the purpose of giving out the 


time of day to every person who inquires 
about it. So why not cut it out? 

Now is the time to go after more pri- 
vate branch exchange business—and one 
of the best ways of going after such busi- 
ness is by getting up a chart showing the 
amount of business which was being han- 
dled over trunk lines by various concerns 
of the city before installing private branch 
exchanges. Such charts would be used in 
visualizing to prospects the fact that they 
are just at the point where a private 
branch exchange is just about absolutely 
necessary. 

Now is the time to get some publicity 
in the local newspapers showing the tele- 
phone-using public just how their inter- 
ests are conserved in spite of storm and 
sleet and snow and ice by the telephone 
company’s efficient corps of repairmen. 
Most newspapers would welcome any in- 
formation along such a line, particularly 
if it was accompanied by snappy and in- 
teresting pictures, and the newspapers 
would gladly give such information to the 
public in news stories which would cost 
the telephone company nothing. 

Such news stories would, of-course, help 
to increase the company’s prestige for be- 
ing always on the job and so would be a 
splendid thing for the company from every 
possible angle. 

Now is the time to “pep up” the office 
force by staging some sort of a party for 
them because at this time of the year the 
weather is depressing and everyone feels 
out of sorts and a party is one of the best 
ways in the world of renewing enthusiasm 
among the workers and getting them to 
handle the routine with the usual snap and 
enthusiasm. 

Now is the time for personal checking 
up and balancing and seeing whether or 
not you—yourself—are doing everything 
you possibly can to make your company 
step right ahead. And if you aren’t doing 
all that you could do, now is the time for 
turning over a new leaf and starting 1n to 
do your utmost all the time. 


ceive $100.50 a share, this representing the 
par value of the shares with all dividends 
accumulated on the stock to February 1, 
Under the action taken by the com- 
pany’s directors, every share of the pre- 
ferred stock will be considered to have 
been retired on February 1, 1923, and any 
holders of preferred stock after the be- 
ginning of that date will not be recognized 
as having any further rights in the prop- 
erty or earnings of the company or any 
right to vote as stockholders of the com- 
pany. 
_The amount of preferred stock author- 
ized and outstanding was increased from 


$2,285,000 to $4,000,000 in October, 1913, 
at which time the amount of common 
stock authorized and outstanding also was 
increased from $3,500,000 to $6,000,000. 
The preferred stock is 6 per cent cumula- 
tive as to dividends and has equal voting 
rights with the common stock. Under 
the terms of its issuance, the company is 
privileged to call it for redemption and 
retirement on February 1 of any year at 
par with accrued dividends. 

Retirement of the preferred stock will 
leave the Michigan State company with 
$6,000,000 of outstanding capital stock all. 
of one class. 


What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings.. 


By Stanley R. Edwards. 


“We do not bill rental accounts—just a 
postal card reminder,” says Ed Schade, 
general manager of the Johnstown Tele- 
phone Co., Johnstown, Pa., in sending us 
a sample postal card he uses. The card 
reads in bold face type: 

“January 1, 1923 

“Your quarterly telephone rent is due. 
Pay now! Save the penalty, avoid the 
crowds and thereby live up to your con- 
tract.” 

Then it continues, the first three words 
of each paragraph being in bold face type: 

“In this community a large number of 
families derive a portion of their income 
from dividends of this company; it is 
essentially a thrifty and progressive com- 
munity in which disturbers and agitators 
find little sympathy. 


For the loyalty which the patrons have 
extended this company and made possible 
our tremendous success, we are deeply 
conscious and sincerely grateful. Our 
efforts would have been in vain without 
this support, and it is with pleasure that 
we voice an expression of whole-hearted 
appreciation on behalf of our more than 
one thousand stockholders. 

It shall always be our ambition to merit 
your confidence and good will to the end 
that this organization may ever continue 
to serve you to the advancement of our 
mutual interests. 

We sincerely wish you a most prosper- 
ous New Year. 

JOHNSTOWN TELEPHONE COMPANY.” 


Early last month officials of the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla., were 
hosts to the officers of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Kiwanis Club and city offi- 
cials of Sarasota, Fla., during which the 
matter of telephone service was discussed. 

W. U. Lathrop, district superintendent 
of the company, was the first of the com- 
pany’s officials called upon by Toastmaster 
A. B. Edwards, president of the Sarasota 
County Chamber of Commerce. He spoke 
of the desire of the company to give 
Sarasota telephone service the equal of 
any furnished to a place of similar size. 

President W. G. Brorien, of the com- 
pany, after picturing the development 
which is about to take place along the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, said that 
the purpose of the meeting was to put 
‘before the subscribers and ascertain their 
desires as to the installation of automatic 
service. It would be necessary, he stated, 
to make a slightly higher charge, estimated 
at $1 a month, making a business tele- 
phone cost $4.50 and residence $3.50. 


A. B. Steuart, general auditor, and 


C. D. Brorien, secretary, were other 
speakers for the company. After an ex- 
pression of approval of the company’s 
plans by Dr. Joe Halton, the question of 
the new service at an increased cost was 
put to a rising vote, and it was found that 
it was unanimously favored by those 
present. 

A resolution of thanks for the consider- 
ation shown by the officials of the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co. to their subscribers 
and for the splendid dinner which had 
been enjoyed was also unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote. 


Out on the Pacific Coast, subscribers of 
the Puget Sound Telephone Co., of Ev- 
erett, Wash., received a white post-card 
with these words printed in green ink: 

“The season’s greetings. 

Throughout the days of the year, over 
busy wires your voices mingle with ours. 
To your calls our hearts and hands re- 
spond with devoted attention. And though 
the miles lie between, this network of 
wires has woven our daily task intimately 
into the fabric of your lives. 

So we are remembering that at this sea- 
son our task plays its part in the sum 
total of your holiday joy. For as Christ- 
mas comes once more, there are folks, 
far and near, who love the sound of your 
spoken voice. If to them you would send 
a cheery wish for their Christmas Day, 
may we hope that to us you will award 
the joy of putting wings on your words 
and added cheer in a Christmas for you 
and yours, 

THE SWITCHBOARD OPERATORS OF THE 
Pucet Sounp TELEPHONE CoMPANY.” 
December, 1922. 


The public relations committee of the 
South Dakota Telephone Association, of 
which M. E. Guinter, of Sioux Falls, is 
chairman, has sent out a letter to mem- 
bers and non-members, bearing the head, 
“Our State Association.” 

There is so much of interest to tele- 
phone men generally that part of the letter 
is reprinted here. It says: 

“Out association plays an important part 
in the telephone industry of this state. 
Its committees are active, and becoming 
more active daily as the chnaging condi- 
tions demand. Still there are many man- 
agers who have refused, refrained or neg- 
lected to associate their companies with 
the state association. 

Has it ever occured to you, Mr. Non- 
Member Manager, that there are funda- 
mental reasons for the existence of a state 
telephone association? If you agree with 
us regarding this fact, the question is: 
‘Why have you not done your part to- 
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relating to 


wards helping the state association to 
measure up to the standard set by the 
fundamental reasons for its existence?’ 

The association has been organized with 
the sole object to aid the telephone indus- 
try in this state; to have certain commit- 
tees which are capable of performing the 
functions demanded of them in their va- 
rious capacities, composed of men who are 
competent to give advice upon any subject 
accounting, - operation and 
maintenance of telephone systems; to 
represent the telephone interests of the 
state before any legislative body, commis- 
sions, governmental officers or regulatory 
bodies; to assist in the preparation of rate 
cases or any other matter coming up be- 
fore a regulatory body;°to furnish legal 
advice or legal assistance, if necessary, to 
defend members in lawsuits, if in the 
opinion of the executive committee an 
adverse decision would reflect upon the 
telephone industry of the state. 

Don’t you think, Mr. Non-Member 
Manager, that the reasons enumerated 
comprise a pretty sound argument in favor 
of associating your company as a member 
of the state association? Don’t you think 
that the time may come when you may 
need assistance in more of the 
matters referred to, in order that you may 
successfully perform the task of furnish- 
ing efficient and standardized telephone 
service to your patrons and the public? 

Membership in the state association re- 
sults in closer relationship between tele- 
phone companies, more uniformity in 
service and practices, which is particularly 
essential under the conditions 
through which the industry is passing, and 
your assistance will enable the telephone 
industry to give a standard of service 
equal to or superior to that furnished by 
any other public utility, the best service 
possible at the lowest rates. 

The officers, the directors and commit- 
tees of the association act without com- 
pensation. The various activities of the 
officers, directors and committees of the 
state association surely has its effect on 
the telephone industry of the state, because 
it associates an array of talent, experience 
and opinion, which results in a benefit to 
the telephone industry. 

The managers of member 
who, through their efforts and support, 
were instrumental in holding the associa- 
tion together in the past few years, are 
entitled to a great deal of credit. Now 
that the association is in a position to 
handle any matter that come up 
through the executive committee or other 
committees, it would seem that every com- 
pany should endeavor to become members 
of the state telephone association.” 

Attention is directed to the annual con- 
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vention to be held in the city of Huron, 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Jan-— 


uary 17, 18 ard 19, 1923. Non-members 
are especially invited to attend this con- 
vention, because the committee in charge 
is doing everything possible to make it 
profitable, beneficial and sociable to all 
who attend. 

Members of the association are asked 
to drop a card to their neighbor non-mem- 
ber companies urging them to attend the 
convention, and members and non-members 
are urged to make every reasonable effort 
to be at the convention. 


Again a telephone girl has proved a 
heroine, this time by rousing a sleeping 
village in time to prevent the looting of 
the local bank. Leona Haefer, 19-year- 
old night operator at Hanover, a small 
hamlet about 30 miles northwest of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., advised at 2 a. m., Decem- 
ber 20, that bandits were attempting to 
blow the bank safe, called almost the en- 
tire’ population to arms in time to prevent 
the loss of a single dollar. 

As the lights began to flash, first in 
one home and then in another, the bandit 
look-out became:-alarmed dnd sounded a 
warning to his confederates. 

They hastened to the local telephone 
exchange and cut the cables but not in 
time. Before they could get back to 
their work half the town was hot on their 


heels. Leaving their tools, the robbers 
ran to their car and fled out of town. 

“T hope they fix those cables right 
away,’ was Miss Haefer’s only comment 


as she smiled at admiring neighbors after 
the smoke of battle had cleared away. 


“T am going to tell you a little about our 
last year’s work—that is, the year of 1922 
which ended on December 20,” writes 
Manta J. Elder, chief operator, Kansas 
Telephone Co., Ottawa, Kans. “The traffic 
department does feel a little proud of its 
record for the year, and I believe we are 
justified in so feeling. 

“First, our toll operators have completed 
90.7 per cent of all ‘out’ business for the 
year. This is a record for us as we have 
no yearly record over 85.9 per cent, com- 
pleted in 1921. We feel that our toll op- 
erators and supervisors deserve credit for 
the excellent work they have done the past 
year. The new year finds us swinging 
right ahead with an average of about 91.0 
per cent each day so far. We are already 
talking of a 91 or 92 per cent for 1923. 

Our local department has also made a 
good record this past year. To date we 
have received 49 service complaints against 
85. in 1921. In 1920 we had a record of 
102 service complaints, so you see we are 
improving some. 

The. quality of the reports has changed 
also; for instance, in 1920 we had 41 
reports of slow answers and recalls; in 
1921 we had eight such reports, and in 
1922 only six. In many instances service 
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~ complaints are traced to faulty equipment, 


and the operator is really not at fault. 

In the past four years there have been 
nine reports of the operator being im- 
pudent to the subscriber, the very worst 
report we can have. Four of these were 
in 1918; 1920, two reports; in 1921, four 
such reports, and none in 1922. 

Impudence is, of course, not tolerated, 
but we have had operators reported for 
impudence when they had done nothing 
worse than politely request the use of a 
party line when the time limit had expired. 

Our average period of service is 28 
months—22 months is our lowest average 
for the year. A report is made every 
three months. On January 1, 1921, our 
average was 14 months, and on January 1, 
1922, it was 23 months. This average in- 
cludes the chief operator’s service. 

The difference in the percentage of com- 
pleted business on long distance and the 
amount of service complaints shows that 
the efficient force is the experienced force; 
also that it takes many months to train 
an operator to the highest degree of 
eficiency—something the public never takes 
into consideration. 

We are very fortunate this new year in 
retaining many of our old operators. Out 
of a force of 28, not including the chief 
operator, we are beginning the year with 
17 operators whose average service is 33 
months. They are classed as follows: 
One evening chief operator, two toll su- 
pervisors, one local supervisor, five toll 
operators, one-information operator and 
seven local operators. 

The chief operator’s record of service 
is 16 years, 9 months and 15 days, January 
1, 1928. Out of a force of 29 traffic em- 
ployes we are able to retain 18 employes. 

Is not this a pretty good record? The 
other eleven are doing excellent work for 
new operators. Consequently we are start- 
ing the new year full speed ahead and 
hoping we will make even a better record 
for 1923 than ever before. 


isn tet? 
Telegraph Co. 


Rather Nifty, 
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We have. much “to-thank. our-compafly “ 
for also this past year. Our offices and 
rest room have been ‘redecorated. We have 
been presented with ~comfortable new 
chairs for the switchboard» and informa- 
tion desk, new records for Christmas for 
our rest room phonograph, and many 
other conveniences and comforts.” 


It’s the usual order of affairs to pause 
before starting the work of a new year, 
take stock of our shortcomings and use 
this analysis as a means for improvement. 

But Miss Elder goes about it in a bué&- 
inesslike manner. She completes the an- 
alysis by taking account of assets as well 
as liabilities. Thus, the Kansas company 
operators know they have done well in 
the past and can do better in the future. 


The new Emerson telephone exchange 
just completed for the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.,; St. Paul, is conceded by 
many telephone men who have seen it to 
be one of the most artistic small residen- 
tial exchanges in the Northwest, if not the 
entire country. The building, including 
cquipment and outside plant, represents an 
investment approximating $400,000 and is 
the second to be constructed by the Tri- 
State company in St. Paul within the year. 

The new Emerson exchange, as _ illus- 


trated herewith, is located at Palace street 


and Fairview avenue, in the southwestern 
portion of the city, a section as yet but 
little developed. Telephone company en- 
gineers, however, have estimated that the 
exchange will be called upon to serve at 
least 10,000 subscribers within the next 15 
or 20 years. The equipment is all auto- 
matic and a major part of the outside con- 
struction has been placed underground. 
The building is of the library type, the 
outside walls of buff brick with a red tile 
roof. The surrounding grounds have been 
beautifully landscaped, making a setting 
in keeping with whatever that part of the 
city may develop as a residential center. 


SEINE ER 


It’s the New Emerson Exchange of the Tri- State pe cepbone & 
in One of St. Paul’s Residence Districts. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Cuts Charges for Telephone Serv- 
ice in Minnesota Hotels. 

An investigation of several months’ 
duration came to an end on December 28 
when the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission reduced the message 
charge for service in Class Two hotels in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, from 
ten to five cents each and the monthly 
rental per station for room _ telephones 
from 75 to 60 cents. Class Two hotels 
are those which do not have an operator 
devoting her time exclusively to the 
switchboard. 

Of the ten-cent charge now made on 
each message, five cents goes to the hotel 
as commission. Under the new ruling, the 
commission is not to exceed one cent. 

All hotels charging other than the new 
rate provided for Class Two are required 
by the order to maintain in the lobby or 
other public place conveniently available to 
guests and to the public, a public booth 
or booths. At these booths the local pub- 
lic pay station rate of five cents will be 
charged and each booth will have a notice 
to this effect posted in it. 

Class One hotels—those having one or 
more persons employed exclusively as 
switchboard operators—may accept the 
schedule provided for Class Two, upon 
written notice to the telephone company. 

Prior to the order entered by the United 
States District Court on April 1, 1921, 
the message rate was five cents, one-half 
of which was paid by the telephone com- 
pany to the hotels as commission. The 
commissions were fixed in a number of 
instances by contracts upon a 50 per cent 
basis and the commission of the hotels 
was automatically increased when the rate 
was increased. 

On toll messages the hotels receive 20 
per cent commission, but it is not to ex- 
ceed ten cents on any one message, and 
then only on such messages as pass entire- 
ly over the lines of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. (for St. Paul 
hotels) or the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. (for Minneapolis and Duluth 
hotels). 

The authorized message rate for public 
pay stations in hotels is five cents, of 
which the hotel receives one cent as com- 
mission. 

The matter of operating expense borne 
by the hotel was given much considera- 
tion by the commission. As many as nine 
operators are employed by one hotel, and 
the proper distribution of the expense of 
maintaining P. B. X. boards presented 
some difficulty. 

The service rendered a patron in han- 


dling an outside call through the P. B. X 
is greater than that rendered in handling 
a call from a public pay station booth 
connected directly with central, and the 
expense of handling is likewise greater. 
The hotel also acts as auditor and collec- 
tor for the telephone company. 


However, in addition to handling public 
telephone messages, the P. B. X. opera- 
tors also handle interior hotel service, such 
as bell boy calls and other accommoda- 
tions for the guest, which are of a nature 
private to the hotel and not chargeable to 
the operation of a public telephone system. 


The investigation brought out that sey- 
eral of the larger hotels showed earnings 
received through which—if 
not charged with the expense of the op- 
Crationmotetic tee. xX. 
would pay for the entire interior operation 
of the telephone installation. But none 
of the hotels—if charged with the expense 
of operating the P. B. X. boards—would 
earn sufficient to pay for the operation of 
the exchange. 


cotmmissions 


switchboards— 


The hotels introduced testimony tending 
to show that strictly hotel service was only 
about one-fourth of the total volume of 


traffic passing through the P. B. X. boards.. 


It was shown that in Class One hotels 
the telephone company receives a con- 
siderable portion of its revenues from 
message and toll rates; while in Class 
Two hotels the rental revenues are propor- 
tionately great. 


While the hotel should be reimbursed 
for the expense of acting as agent for the 
telephone company in rendering public 
service and the expense should be included 
in the rate, it was held that the hotel 
could not be allowed a profit upon such 
service. 

The evidence disclosed payment of $50 
a month to one of the Class One hotels, 
to be applied toward the payment of an 
OperatOnmatatiemieb, X. board) Dhis 
was held to be discriminatory and in the 
nature of a rebate to the hotel and the 
commission said that it should be dis- 
continued. 

After looking at the matter from all 
angles, the commission decided that 
charges of 10 cents per message and 75 
cents per station per month were unrea- 
sonable. The new rates become effective 
January 15. 

Objectors Sanction Rate Increase 
—Commission Grants It. 
The Farmers’ Telephone Co. of Lee 
County was given authority by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to increase its 
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rates to 75 cents and $1.00 a month. The 
was entered on December 6 and 
applies to the company’s exchanges at 
Amboy, Ashton, Franklin Grove, Sublette 
and Lee Center. 


order 


After the hearing, at which there were 
several objections made to the increase— 
Mr. Blowers, who represented a group of 
the objectors, was elected a director of 
the company and was by that fact placed 
in a position to investigate the financial 
condition of the company. 

He stated to the investigator for the 
commission that he had gone over the ac- 
counts and was satisfied. that the request- 
ed rates of $9 and $12 per year would not 
be sufficient. He was certain that the 
former objectors would be pleased to 
have these rates fixed for rural service 
where the subscriber owns the line. 


Final Hearing and Arguments on 
Rates in Los Angeles, Calif. 


The hearing before the California Rail- 
road Commission on the rates of the 
Southern California Telephone Co. for 
service in Los Angeles, closed on Decem- 
ber 19 with an argument by City Attorney 
Stevens, who declared the city was en- 
titled to a reduction of rates because of 
inadequate service. 


He contended that reduced rates should 
be effective until July, at least, when the 
company might, if it could show good 
service, ask to have the rates restored. 


Three witnesses called by the commis- 
sion preceded the argument. They were J. 
H. Corcoran, general traffic manager, who 
declared the service was “commendably 
high grade, considering conditions”; Leo 
Keller, a consulting engineer, who said he 
had got nine calls on which he considered 
the service worthless out of a total of 100; 
Miss Blaze, chief operator at the Pico 
exchange, one of the most congested 
offices, who declared the service was 
“creditable.” 


Mr. Keller was formerly connected with 
the Home Telephone Co., nucleus of the 
present company. He assigned the fail- 
ures of service to the upsetting of the 
system by the improvements under way. 

Further explanation of the difficult con- 
ditions, the inevitable outgrowth of the 
city’s unprecedented increase in popula- 
tion within the past decade, under which 
the local telephone service has been main- 
tained and expanded, were given at the 
hearing by N. R. Powley, commercial 
superintendent of the system. 

The history of the company’s activities 
since 1911, as-recited by Mr. Powley, furs 
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nished not only a comprehensive outline 
of the growth of Los Angeles during the 
same period, but projected a vision of 
development the realization of which is 
expected within the next 20 years. 

In 1911, Mr. Powley stated, the tele- 
phone company made an estimate of 
future service demands extending to the 
close of the present year. This estimate 
has worked out with exactitude until less 
than three months ago. In October last 
an unexpected upward swing of the curve 
of estimate had to be made, to include the 
sudden influx of people into the city. - 

Dr. H. G. Brainerd, for the physicians 
and surgeons, and Frank L. Ray, attorney 
for the lawyers’ group, were witnesses in 
the matter of a protest against excessive 
rates charged and poor service given by 
the telephone company to users of an 
intercommunicating trunk line system in- 
stalled in various office buildings of the 
downtown section. 


Supreme Court Rules Against IIli- 
nois Bell on Peoria Rates. 

A decision rendered against the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. on December 21 by 
the Illinois Supreme Court continues the 
present rates for service in Peoria and 
vicinity. The supreme court held that the 
company could not increase its rates with- 
out first laying its case before the’ Illinois 
Commerce Commission. The ruling is the 
result of an appeal from the decision of 
a lower court against the company. 

On November 1, 1921, the company 
proposed to put into immediate effect an 
increase of 30 per cent in rates. 
secured a temporary restraining order 
from the circuit court, which was later 
made permanent. 

A month previous to the effort to raise 
rates in Peoria, the circuit court had ruled 
favorably for the company. The court 
enjoined the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion from interfering and held the com- 
pany within its rights. The commission 
appealed to the appellate court of the 
third district and the decision was re- 
versed. The company then took the case 
to the supreme court, which upheld the 
appellate court. 


Indiana Bell Equipment and Or- 
ganization Discussed at Hearing. 

Inquiry and testimony concerning the 
part Bell telephone interests have had in 
developing telephone instruments and ad- 
vancing telephone service occupied a con- 
siderable part of the time last week at 
the hearing which the Indiana Public 
Service Commission is conducting in con- 
nection with the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co.’s petition for higher rates. The 
hearing was resumed this week. 

The Bell pays to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., its parent com- 
pany, 4% per cent of its gross receipts, 
and the company avers that the payment 
is for rental of instrument sets, which 
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include transmitters, receivers and induc- 
tion coils, and for general services. Bell 
witnesses have testified much concerning 
alleged superiority of Bell instrument 
sets over those of Independent com- 
panies, and concerning how the A. T. & 
T. general staff has developed the busi- 
ness. 

After a long line of questioning of 
George Thompson, who for 48 years has 
been developing instrument sets for the 
A. T..& T., Frank Faris, an attorney for 
the commission, asked Mr. Thompson: 

“Do you want to go on record as say- 
ing that no Independent transmitter is as 
efficient as the Bell transmitter?” 

“The best of the Independents,” Mr. 
Thompson said, “compared with the best 
of the Bell transmitters, show the Bell 
transmitters to be just a shade better.” 

“Would the layman telephone user be 
able to detect the difference?” inquired 
Faris. 

“T don’t think the layman could,” he 
replied, “but it is desired to have as eff- 
cient a transmitter as possible.” 

Later Mr. Thompson testified: “Many 
of the Independent types (speaking of in- 
struments) were good operating types.” 

Regarding comparisons of Independent 
receivers with the Bell receiver, he testi- 
hed that one Independent receiver runs 
“very close to the Bell receiver.” 

Mr. Faris asked “Would you 
not say it is possible to get good service 
out of Independent instruments?” 

Mr. Thompson replied: “In a _ great 
many cases, yes, and in some cases, no.” 

Mr. Faris drew from Mr. Thompson 
that some of the Bell improved parts 
were not put into use until after similar 
improved parts had been put into use by 
Independent companies, and Will H. 
Thompson, attorney for the company, 
drew from the witness that in other in- 
stances the Bell had preceded Independ- 
ents in making improvements available. 

Mr. Faris was attempting to show that 
the A. T. & T. collects from its Indiana 
subsidiary money for certain specific in- 
struments and services averred by the sub- 
sidiary to be more efficient and available 
sooner to its patrons than to patrons of 
Independent companies, but that Inde- 
pendent companies without the so-called 
super-service of the A. T. & T. give as 
good telephone service and provide their 
patrons with modern service and appli- 
ances as soon as the Bell does. 

Many of Mr. Thompson’s replies were 
of a technical nature, and he made nu- 
merous explanations of instruments and 
pictures used as exhibits. As to the com- 
parative merits of instruments, he said, 
for example: 


him: 


“T have compared the Bell transmitter. 


with many Independent transmitters and 
I can say that it is as good or better.” 

“T do not find any features in Inde- 
pendent transmitters which would im- 
prove upon the Bell No. 323.” This num- 
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ber is the latest type of Bell transmitter. 

“T do not think any quite as efficient as 
our latest type Bell 323 transmitter.” 

As to priority of certain improvements 
in transmitters and receivers, he admit- 
ted on cross-examination by Mr. Faris 
that in some cases the Independents score 
first. For example, he said the cup 
method of suspension and concealed bind- 
ing posts of receivers of Independents 
ante-dated Bell receivers containing these 
features. 

Services provided by the A. T. & T. 
to the Indiana Bell are of the greatest 
value to patrons of the Indiana Bell be- 
cause they result in more efficient tele- 
phone facilities and lower operating costs, 
according to B. G. Halstead, engineer 
for the Indiana Bell company, who testi- 
fied at the hearing. 

Mr. Halstead told the commission that 
quadded cables used by the Indiana com- 
pany were developed by the A. T. & T., 
and that the cables do work that would 
require property costing $22,523 more than 
their cost if the quadded cable were not 
available as a result of A. T. & T. serv- 
ices. This was one example of the sav- 
ings he averred were effected as a result 
of the connection between the two organ- 
izations. 

The engineer testified that Independent 
lines in Indiana do not have the facilities 
to make considerable use of the so-called 
phantom circuits which the Bell employs 
at a saving in operation. cost. He at- 
tributed its development also to the A. T. 
& T. He said that some phantom cir- 
cuits had been attempted by the Indian- 
apolis Telephone Co., which was bought 
by the Bell, but that the circuits had to 
be improved before they gave service 
that measured up to Bell standards. 

Mr. Halstead testified that the Indiana 
Bell company makes extensive use of the 
repeaters in order to provide adequate re- 
production of voices conversing at long 
distances. He said that, for example, in 
a long distance conversation between 
Bloomington and Goshen repeaters would 
be brought into the circuit at Logansport 
and possibly at Indianapolis. The re- 
peater also was set up as a peculiarly Bell 
product. He said that to effect the same 
result without a repeater, it would be 
necessary to use much larger and more 
expensive wire. This, it was pointed out, 
would require greater capital, and, con- 
sequently, greater return through rates. 


The Bell’s toll lines in Indiana, he 
testified, are, with the few exceptions of 
those acquired from the Indianapolis Tele- 
phone Co., in first-class condition. He 
stated that within the next few years the 
company would have to make at consider- 
able expense several underground connec- 
tions for long distance lines. 

The fundamental plan which the In- 
diana company follows in developing tele- 
phone service in a community also was 
offered as a product of the Indiana Bell- 
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The strength and transmission efficiency of your lines are largely dependent on the strength of 
the splices. The best guarantee for satisfactory service you can have is 


RELIABLE SLEEVES 


(for Perfect Splicing) 


Reliable Sleeves are made and inspected to comply with the standard specifications of the largest 
telephone and telegraph companies. 


Every sleeve that is shipped from our factory is guaranteed to pass inspection under these most 
exacting specifications. 


Reliable Copper Sleeves have ample length, and strength to assure splices as strong as the line 
itself, and moreover make a low resistance splice. 


Reliable Double Tube Copper Sleeves 


(A. T. & T. Standard) 


The “Rust Resisting Qualities” of RELIABLE Tinned Steel Sleeves far surpass any others, be- 
cause of perfected methods of manufacture, which insure a “heavy” and “uniform coating” of tin. 
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Underground Cable Sleeve 


Reliable Single Tube Split Tinned Copper Cable Sleeves are just the thing for splicing under- 
ground cables. The heavy copper makes a strong splice; the tinning and open slot enable the 
cable man to make a perfect soldered joint. The taper enables him to insulate the splice, as well 
as the joint itself is insulated. 
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A. T. & T. relationship. The pans are 
so accurate, he testified, and so scientifi- 
cally made that those made by A. T. & 
T. experts for Indianapolis in 1906 and 
1913 did not have to be changed in any 
material part as time passed. To do this, 
he testified, great knowledge and under- 
standing of a lot of subjects was neces- 
sary. 

He testified that it is the policy of the 
Indiana Bell company not to urge con- 
necting companies to use Bell instruments. 
He said it is the policy of the company to 
reset and to stub poles as long as pos- 
sible to avoid expense attached to re- 
placement with new poles. He said as 
many poles were stubbed as were reset. 

Mr. Faris attempted to draw from the 
witness that the A. T. & T. sent out de- 
tailed bulletins prepared at considerable 
expense which would deal with relatively 
unimportant subjects, and that this was 
practically a waste of telephone users’ 
money. He brought out that one bulletin 
contained plans and_ specifications for 
stubbing poles, and tried to draw from 
the witness that any ordinary telephone 
company pole man could do a first-class 
job of stubbing without having expen- 
sively prepared rules and regulations for 
doing the same. 

Mr. Faris worked along a similar line, 
dealing with instructions: for the manu- 
facture of thimble guy rods and_ the 
manufacture of lead covered cables. He 
tried to show that it was of no material 
use to field men to receive expensively 
prepared copies of such specifications in- 
tended for manufacturers. 

When those who are to become direc- 
tors of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
buy a qualifying share of stock, they sign 
an agreement giving the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. an option to buy 
it back at par “at any time within one 
year” after ceasing to be directors, and 
they file a copy of the agreement with 
the Indiana Bell “forthwith.” 

This was shown in an exhibit filed 
with the commission at the request of 
Frederick VanNuys, of counsel for the 
state, in seeking to show that the direc- 
tors of the Indiana Bell are not ‘“bona- 
fide” within the requirements of the law 
of the state, and are acting for the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., holder 
of Indiana Bell stock, and not as stock- 
holder directors in their own right. 

The provisions of the agreement indi- 
cate, Mr. Van Nuys said, that the A. T. 
& T. does not desire minority stockhold- 
ers in the Indiana Bell, for the option the 
directors sign when they buy a qualifying 
share also provides that it shall be bind- 
ing on executors, administrators and as- 
signs. 

Mr. Van Nuys also sought to show that 
the directors of the Indiana Bell, particu- 
larly Indiana directors, who must consti- 
tute a majority of the board under the 
state law, do not control the policies of 
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the Indiana Bell, but formally confirm 
policies submitted to them in the form of 
prepared resolutions at the dictation of 
date Jat, AD, iste WP 

Facts about the option agreement and 
work of the directors were brought out 
in an examination by Mr. Van Nuys of 
Frank D. Stalnaker and Elmer W. Stout, 
of Indianapolis, and George G. Hall, of 
Evansville, all directors. 

Each of these directors has one share 
of stock, known as a qualifying share. 
The A. T. & T. owns all of the stock of 
the Indiana Bell except a few shares used 
to qualify directors. 

In the answers the three directors made 
to Mr. Van Nuys’ questions, it was 
brought out that the board, as a rule, 
adopted resolutions submitted by C. H. 
Rottger, president of the Indiana Bell, 
without extensive investigation. 

W. H. Thompson, attorney for the In- 
diana Bell, objected at the start of Mr. 
Van Nuys’ examination of the director 
witnesses when Mr. Van Nuys asked Mr. 
Stalnaker what were the circumstances of 
his acquisition of a share of stock and be- 
coming a director. After discussion of 
whether the inquiry was material, Com- 
missioner Edgar Blessing ruled that it 
was. 

Mr. Thompson said the regulatory pow- 
ers of the commission do not extend to 


management, and it was immaterial to find ° 


out, for example, what the directors knew 
about the 4% per cent contract under 
which the Indiana Bell pays annually 4% 
per cent of its gross receipts to the A. T. 
& T. for lease of instrument sets and for 
services of the general staff. It was ma- 
terial, he said, to find out whether the 
services provided under the contract 
could be obtained for less. He said stock 
ownership of Indiana Bell stock by the 
A. T. & T. had been approved by order 
of the commission some time ago. 

Replying to Mr. Van Nuys’ question as 
to the circumstances of his purchase of a 
share of Indiana Bell stock, Mr. Stalnaker 
said he was notified he “was to be or had 
been chosen as a director.” 

Replying to other questions, he said the 
directors met four or five times a year, 
and the sessions usually lasted an hour or 
an hour and a half. He said the board 
did not have an executive committee. 


Minnesota Commission Grants Bell 
Increase in Duluth. 

With slight variation, the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission au- 
thorized the increased rates proposed by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
service in Duluth. The order—which was 
entered December 26 and became effective 
January 1—was dissented to by Commis- 
sioner O. P. B. Jacobson. 

The figures presented at the hearing by 
the commission’s engineer were used by 
the commission in determining the rates. 
The value new of the Duluth exchange 
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plant was fixed at $4,287,516, its condition 
per cent, 89, and the fair value of the 
property devoted to public use as of June 
30, 1922, $3,817,537. 

The average per station operating ex- 
pense for 1921 was found to be $32.60, and 
for the year 1922—based upon figures for 
the first six months—$31.88. This decrease 
in operating expense was in the face of 
average increased costs in materials and 
supplies and the commission was of the 
opinion that it probably resulted from 
greater efficiency developed as the operat- 
ing departments recovered from the up- 
heaval in the organization during the war 
period. 

Duluth has an operating expense per 
station which is high when compared with 
most other cities of a similar class. The 
city presented evidence showing the fol- 
lowing comparison: Minneapolis, $39.20; 
Duluth, $32.41; St. Cloud, $22.40; Vir- 
ginia, $19.20; and LaCrosse, $18.13. 

“These figures,” the commission stated, 
“illustrate the unreliability of comparisons 
of different exchanges. In Minneapolis 
there is a book cost investment of $168.39 
per station; Duluth, $158.24; St. Cloud, 
$99.57; Virginia, $87.44; and LaCrosse, 
$69.29.” 

A comparison of 70 Class A companies 
of the United States with the Northwest- 
ern Bell showed an average operating ex- 
pense of $20 per station for the 70 com- 
panies and $16.48 for the Northwestern 
Bell. 

An explanation of the higher investment 
and operating cost in Duluth was found 
in the peculiar geographical shape of that 
city. It is 29 miles in length and two 
miles in width, necessitating six separate 
exchanges as compared with two at La 
Crosse. 

The net return—based on figures for the 
first half of the year—for 1922 was found 
to be 2.55 per cent. The total revenues 
were $823,691, operating expenses and de- 
ductions $726,502, and net earnings $97,189. 
This was an increase of about $8,000 over 
1921, which was due to. decrease in op- 
erating expenses. 


In the commission’s order of April 29, 
1922, it was stated that the rates in effect 
at that time produced a net return upon 
the company’s property in Minnesota of 
5.85 per cent. The commission was of the 
opinion that the downward trend of labor 
and material costs at that time would 
continue and that the same rates would 
bring the company to a higher return. 

It is now stated by the commission, “In 
view of the subsequent developments, we 
possibly were a little optimistic. The 
trend of material costs for the second six 
months of 1922 has been somewhat higher 
than the first six months, while labor con- 
tinues on about an even trend.” 

Under the proposed schedule it was 
estimated that the return would be 6.79 
per cent upon the fair value of the 
property. 
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en Insurance at 


= Cost 


i The Policy 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. 


Returning savings at the end of Workmen's Compensation 
the policy period, depending upon Employers’ Liability 
the individual experience of the Public Liability 
risk. sgarhee st 
Giving a claims service that is Teams Liability aye 
not equalled elsewhere. Contractors’ Liability 
It is an honest policy, carried Elevator 
out in an honest way and gives a Automobile 


square deal under all conditions. 
This forms the creed of every 


member of the organization and LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


has built up the reputation of 


Lynton T. Block & Co. until it is UNDERWRITERS OF 

one of the best and most favor- Cc 

ably known in the Mississippi INSURANCE AT Cost 

Valley. UTILITIES INDEMNITY & FIRE EXCHANGES 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


1] Chamber of Commerce Building St. Louis, Mo. 


The North Electric Manufacturing Co. 
GALION, OHIO 


Machine Switching Systems 


AUTOMANUAL EQUIPMENT was installed at Conneaut, Ohio, TEN 
YEARS AGO. The Conneaut Telephone Company has recently erected one of the 
finest exchange buildings in the United States and moved the ORIGINAL 
“NORTH” APPARATUS to its new home. It was worth while because this “North 
Apparatus” originally installed 10 YEARS AGO will give SUPERIOR SERVICE 
FOR 20 YEARS LONGER. Recent tests of service at Conneaut show an AC- 
GCURACY and SPEED that are NOT, EQOUALLED by any. other switching 
system. 
~ Plan for the future when equipping your central office. We have a machine 
switching system that will meet your requirements. Investigate. 


AUTOMANUAL REMOTE CONTROL 
DIAL CONTROL 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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The proposed rural rate was rejected 
by the commission “because of the present 
depressed condition of the agricultural in- 
dustry.” A rate 50 cents lower was sub- 
stituted and a rate 25 cents lower than 
that proposed for business extensions was 


allowed. 
The old and new rates are: 
Old New 
Business: rates. rates. 
One=part vee see $ 7.00 $ 8.00 
‘DwO-partvwemm tire eene es 5.50 6.50 
Incoming sitiel aoe ere 420 AT5 
Residence : 
One=partys.ce tees see eee 2.50 3.50) 
cEWO-Patty: Pisani 2.00 2.75 
Four-party’ taco 2.00 2.75 
RU Talc . ert err acer eee 2.00 2.20 
Service ustations seer eae ; 1.00 


Private branch exchange: 
EPwoO=way trims eet airs 


Incoming trunks ........ 5.29 
Extension (with or without 

bell) : 

BizSiness* 2... cena 1.00 1.25 

Residence, wall set....... sf 15 

Residence, desk set...... 1.00 

The four-party residence rate is ap- 
plicable only in four-party rate areas, 


which are outside the base rate area. 

The rate for business joint user service 
is to be $2.50 a month. 

For extension stations located outside 
the building in which the main station is 
located but on the subscriber’s continuous 
premises, the mileage charge will be 60 
cents per month for each one-quarter mile 
or fraction thereof, computed on the air 
line distance between the building in 
which the main station is located and the 
extension station. 

Special rates which have been in effect 
for main station service in public libraries, 
OMICeS FOL Y cul Gre Ase OL Neen VV can Oen tA 
secretaries at association buildings, rooms 
occupied by charitable societies, hospitals 
—excepting private hospitals—engaged ex- 
clusively in charitable work, are to be can- 
celed and superseded by the regular busi- 
ness rate. 

In granting the 40 per cent increase in 
one-party residence service the commis- 
sion pointed out that the rates in Duluth 
have been unusually low as compared with 
the residence rates in other towns and 
cities of the state. The monthly residence 
rate in Duluth has been $2.50, as compared 
with $2.75 at Rochester and Winona, and 
$3.75 in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Commissioner Jacobson dissents on the 
ground that he considers that the com- 
pany’s earnings as a whole within the 
state should be considered, including toll 
and exchange earnings. He states that he 
believes if such an inquiry were made it 
would be found that the company was 
earning an adequate return on the fair 
value of its property within the state. 

He also points out that he did not sign 
the majority order of April 29, 1922, in 
which the commission stated that the rates 
in effect at that time should not be in- 
creased in view of reduction in costs and 
possible future economies in operation. 


‘alarm 
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Missouri Company Given Time 
Extension on Order for Repairs. 
The Missouri Public Service Commis- 

sion entered a supplementary order on 

December 19 granting the Columbia Tele- 

phone Co., of Columbia, an extension of 

four months in which to complete the 
repairs to the rural line portion of the 
exchange. and make additions to the 
switchboard, as required in the order of 

September 26. 

The company advised the commission 
that the non-receipt of material for out- 
side construction and additions to the 
switchboard had delayed the completion 
of the work. The effective date of the 
original order was accordingly changed 
from January 1 to May 1. 


Nebraska Radicals Propose Aboli- 
tion of State Commission. 

Nebraska political leaders are serving 
notice on the telephone companies of 
Nebraska, formally and informally, that 
there is going to be a lot doing at the 
legislature which convenes early this 
month for a three months’ session. One of 
the company executives was waited on by 
a lawyer the other day and told that the 
legislative program of the radicals em- 
braced the abolition of the state railway 
commission and the return to municipal 
control of rates and service of the tele- 
phone companies. 

Apparently the lawyer, who trains with 
the radicals, supposed this would greatly 
the telephone companies, as the 
general impression has been that because 
the companies were allowed to increase 
rates during the flush times they are 
hungered and athirst for a continuance of 
this sort of control. As a matter of fact, 
the telephone companies have been held 
down to an average of 25 per cent increase, 
while commodity prices have soared above 
200 per cent, and the average increase over 
1914 is still above 60 per cent. 

The lawyer was greatly surprised to 
learn from this executive that nothing 
would please the companies better than to 
have the commission’s hand removed from 
them and the old situation of municipal 
control restored. He was still more sur- 
prised to be informed that unhappily the 
legislature could not abolish the state rail- 
way commission, since it was created by 
the state constitution and is given by that 
document full control over rates and serv- 
ice. It may starve it by refusing proper 
appropriations, but that is as far as it 
can go. 

Representative Theo. M. Osterman, dem- 
ocratic floor leader, says regulation is a 
failure and proposes to stimulate county 


ownership. In an interview given to the 
Lincoln papers he says, among other 
things : 


“An important question in regard to the 
regulation of our public utilities has been 
most forcefully brought to the notice of 
the people through the action of the 


“community to protect themselves. 
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Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. in ap- 
pealing to the federal court in order to 
override or delay an order of the railway 
commission. This is more surprising 
because for many years the telephone 
company has insisted that the railway 
commission was the proper tribunal to 
decide the matter of rates, whenever its 
regulation by local municipalities was be- 
ing discussed. Yet we now find it refus- 
ing to accept the jurisdiction and findings 
of its own selected tribunal when the 
regulation does not happen to be to its 
exact liking. 

“T am in favor of legislation defining 
proper jurisdiction in similar cases, which 
I believe can be constitutionally enacted. 
For one thing I believe the present county 
ownership telephone law, passed in 1913, 
should be amended by incorporating in if 
a requiremnet for compulsory physical 
connection of all telephone systems as 
provided by the new constitution of Ne- 
braska. 

“When regulation fails, we must pre- 
serve and protect the rights of communi- 
ties to enter into actual competition with 
any utility by establishing their own plants 
or systems. There should be no such thing 


‘as a natural monopoly in private hands 


without this right of the people or a 
When 
such a monopoly exists, the established 
concern will eventually abuse its privileges 
by just such action as that taken by the 
Northwestern Bell.” 


Nebraska Commission Equalizes 
Lincoln Company’s Toll Rates. 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

has been given an increase in its long 

distance rates to correspond with the re- 
cent increase given by the Nebraska State 

Railway Commission to the Northwestern 

Bell. The commission, however, takes 

from the Lincoln company the differential 

it has hitherto enjoyed over Bell rates on 
hauls for less than 40 miles. 

Under 40 miles most of the station-to- 
station rates will be decreased five cents, 
while the person-to-person charge will 
remain the same. The company had asked 
that the old short-haul rates be left as 
they were and that it be allowed to sub- 
stitute the rates for greater distance that 
had been awarded to the bell. Traffic 
studies indicate that the gross toll rate 
increase would probably be 7.6 per cent if 
the application made by it were granted in 
full. As it is the revenues will be in- 
creased about 2 per cent. 

The commission pats the Lincoln com- 
pany on the back several times in the 
course of a rather volumnous set of find- 
ings. It is the good child and the Bell 
the naughty one in the Nebraska telephone 
field. The commission says that while it 
must deny the request as to short distance 
rates, because these would constitute ex- 
ceptions to the general standard rates 
heretofore approved, it will not deny to 
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As Important As Men 


Tools on any line job are just as im- 
portant as men. And often they are 
harder to replace and consequently 
must be more dependable than the 
fellows who use them. Oshkosh 
Tools seldom need replacing but 
when they do, they are always quick- 
ly obtainable. Prove it, if you 
haven’t already done so. 


You never 
it.) for 


Keep our catalog handy. 
know when you may need 
reference. 


OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


125 Tell Street Oshkosh, Wis. 


Assure the Safety of 


Your Lineman 


Why let him take unnecessary 
risks? Why let him take a 
chance when the work may be 
executed in perfect safety ? 


iN BUHRKE 
iNe, SafetyBeltsand Straps 
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CIS Ge i, are the best insurance policy 


SSS 
= 


Sere 


SOTO 


7, . you can invest in. They 
SA afford protection equiva- 

lent to four times any pos- 
sible strain. Made of selected 
“steer’’ hides—all hardware tested 
—specially made for the purpose— 
no defects. 


Sea o Lea a 


Made by the only specialists in 
leather goods for electrical 
workers in the U.S.A. 
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BUHRKE SAFETY BELT 


R. H. BUHRKE Co. 


(Est. 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 


*“*THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


BELTS BAGS 


STRAPS 
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ARGUS 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERAH 
RADIO TYPE 
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TO ANTENNA 


TO INSTRUMENTS 


‘I0 BROUNO 


In order that telephone men may 
get their share of Argus Lightning 
Arresters with the porcelain cover, 
for spring construction work, we 
urge that you take advantage of 
our special advance offer. Get the 
details now. 


As you know, Argus Arresters, be- 
sides effectively curbing lightning, 
stand the test of time because they 
are housed in neat porcelain covers 
which shut out dirt and dust. 
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See that your property is amply 
protected. The Argus Arrester 
with its cover is now the most 
complete and reliable form of 
protection to instruments and cables 
against damage by lightning and 
crosses with high tension circuits. 


% 
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Get that special offer without delay. 


Foote, Pierson & Co. 


160 Duane St. New York City 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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the company the increased revenues even 
though its own financial showing is ex- 
cellent in character. It says on this score: 

“For the past year or more the com- 
mission has consistently urged upon public 
utilities under its jurisdiction, and particu- 
larly the two large telephone companies 
operating in the state, the working out of 
economies in operation advantageous both 
to the utility and to the public. The 
Northwestern Bell company has mot re- 
duced its expenditures up to the present 
moment in Nebraska when measured by 
the results on each subscriber. 

“The Lincoln company all through the 
unsettled period has exercised economies 
resulting favorably to the rate-payer. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1922 the increases granted 
to the Lincoln company, which include the 
growth of toll business as well as change 
of rate, amounted to 30 per cent. Those 
granted to the Northwestern and its pre- 
decessor amount to 41 per cent, without 
the additions recently permitted by the 
federal court. 

“The net revenue of the Lincoln com- 
pany has, however, been more favorable 

in spite of this handicap. It has, by meth- 
ods of management, succeeded in retaining 
a higher net without disadvantage to its 
property. It has done so by keeping in- 
€reases in operating expenses during the 
unsettled period down to 41 per cent, 
whereas during the same period the ex- 
penses of the contemporary have increased 
59 per cent. 

“To say now that the Lincoln company 
shall be, against its will, required to re- 
duce its rates here and there to offset the 
modest increase which will result from 
the adjustment of toll scales would be to 
penalize it for having earnestly endeavored 
to do that which the commission has 
been suggesting, and to pay a premium on 
policies of management which pass addi- 
tional burdens on the rate-payer rather 
than seek economies as an alternative. 

“Tf our order authorizing toll rate re- 
adjustments is not accompanied by the 
requirement to make incidental rate ad- 
justments, it can fairly be said that it is, 
in a measure, a reward for high business 
prudence. The commission will, however, 
keep in close touch with the situation. Its 
conclusions here set forth are in the light 
of existing conditions and may be read- 
justed if conditions change.” 

The Lincoln company had objected to 
_ any corresponding reductions in exchange 
_ rates, alleging that the amount of the toll 
increases are quite conjectural and that 
the economies recently inaugurated are 
still so experimental as to make it im- 
practicable to say that they may be a 
permanent success, and the commission 
agrees to this. 

The Lincoln company did not receive 
any increase when the Bell in the northern 

jalf of the state got its last 10 per cent 
increase. It has, however, made a better 
net showing. During the last five years 
‘it has paid out as interest on bonds and 
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dividends on stock amounts ranging from 
5.6 per cent to 6.2 per cent of the com- 
bined obligations. To do so at times it 
drew on the surplus; at other times it had 
a small surplus remaining. The net re- 
sults in the five-year period were to add 
$29,700 to the surplus. 

The commission says the Lincoln com- 
pany has a distinct advantage over the 
Bell in that it is still paying but 5 per 
cent on its bonds and 5 per cent on a 
considerable block of preferred stock. It 
has been able to pay 7 per cent on its 
common stock without depleting its sur- 
plus and still the average rate paid to 
security owners has been below 7 per cent 
on the entire capital obligations. 

The commission says that it will ap- 
prove for all other toll companies operat- 
ing in the state the same schedule of toll 
rates upon application and upon making 
the showing required. 


Ohio Commission Fixes Valuation 
Lower Than Company’s. 

In connection with the application of 
the United Telephone Co., of Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, for increased rates, the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission announced on 
December 21 that it had fixed the present 
value of the company’s property at $685,- 
302. Commission engineers made the ap- 
praisal. 

The company operates in 21 towns in 
the vicinity of Bellefontaine and had val- 
ued its properties at $858,770. 

No ruling has yet been rendered by the 
commission on the petition for higher 
rates. 


Hearing on Valuation of Ohio Beil 
and Ohio State Properties. 

On December 20 the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission heard a detailed explan- 
ation of the valuation of the property of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in Dayton 
made by W. F. Sloan, appraisal engineer 
of Chicago, at the company’s invitation. 

Mr. Sloan’s valuation made as of Au- 
gust 31, 1922, fixes the reproduction value 
of both the Bell and Ohio State plants at 
$7,117,940 and the present value at $6,306,- 
954. No allowance is made for cost of 
unifying the service. 

The company’s own valuation, made by 
its appraisal engineer, G. B. Williams, as 
of March 31, 1922, was $7,065,745 for 
reproduction and $6,498,627 present value. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

December 18: Complaints filed by A. 
Groves, of Palo Alto, J .B .Casa and 
Mrs. C. F. Alsing, of San Francisco, 
charging Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. with failure to install telephone serv- 

ice. 

December 19: Final hearing held on 
rates of Southern California Telephone 
Co. in Los Angeles. ! 

December 20: Petition filed by Santa 
Barbara Telephone Co., of Santa Bar- 
bara, for authority to issue and sell $60,000 
of its first mortgage, 5 per cent, 30-year 


Arolk G4 eNO of! 


sinking fund, gold bonds, at a price to 

yield not less than 87%, per cent of par; 

proceeds to be used to reimburse treasury 

for the cost of additions and betterments 

and for general corporate purposes. 
ILLINOIS. 

December 14: Citation order issued to 
Mendon Telephone Co., of Mendon, C. A. 
Chittenden, its general manager, and to 
the Telephone Exchange of Loraine and 
T. D. Harr, its manager, to appear on Jan- 
uary 18 and show why direct communica- 
tion cannot be established between the ex- 
changes of the two companies. 

December 14: Order entered dismissing 
the complaint of the board of education 
of East St. Louis against the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. 

December 14: Versailles Telephone Co. 
given a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity to operate a telephone system in 
the town of Versailles and vicinity. 

December 14: Sullivan Home Telephone 
Co., of Sullivan, authorized to issue and 
sell $10,000 aggregate principal amount of 
its first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. 

December 14: Vermilion County Tele- 
phone Co., of Danville, given permission 
te issue and sell $210,000 aggregate prin- 
cipal amount of its first mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds. r 

December 14: Washington Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Washington, given authority 
to execute and deliver its first mortgage 
or deed of trust, dated July 1, 1922, to 
Clarence W. Hoyl, of Peoria, as trustee; 
also to issue and sell $25,000 aggregate 
principal amount. of its first mortgage 6 
per cent gold bonds. 

December 14: Permission given Sanga- 
mon County Telephone Co., of Pawnee, to 
issue and sell or to renew $14,000 aggre- 
gate principal amount of its promissory 
notes, bearing interest not to exceed 7 
pen cent: 

December 14: Abingdon-Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Abingdon, permitted to exe- 
cute its first mortgage or deed of trust, 
dated July 1, 1922, to Orion Latimer, of 
Abingdon, as trustee; also to issue and 
sell $40,000 aggregate principal amount of 
its first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. 

December 14: Peoples Telephone Co., 
of Chillicothe, given authority to execute 
its first mortgage or deed of trust, dated 
July 1,-19225 to, © SBe Zinsern worm Chilli 
cothe, as trustee; also to issue and sell 

25,000 aggregate principal amount of its 
first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. 

December 14: Order entered perma- 
nently annuling and canceling rate schedule 
IPUC 1 of Commercial Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Olney, for service in Avis- 
ton, Beckemeyer, Carlyle, and other towns; 
authorized to file rate schedule ICC 3 con- 
taining rates specified in order for service 
in the cities mentioned, effective January 1. 

December 14: Farmers Telephone Co. 
of Lee County given permission to file new 
schedule of rates for service in Amboy, 
Ashton, Franklin Grove, Sublette, Center, 
and vicinities, effective January 1. 

December 14: Application of Plymouth 
Farmers Switchboard Co. proposing an 
advance in rates for service in Plymouth, 
dismissed without prejudice. 

December 14: Order entered suspending 
until April 13, 1923, proposed increase in 
rates for toll service of Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

December 14: Order entered suspend- 
ing until April 13, 1923, proposed increase 
in rates of Young Telephone Co. for serv- 
ice in Glasgow; set for hearing Feb- 
ruary 7. 

December 14: Proposed increase. in 
rates of Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Co. of Moultrie County, suspended until 
April 18; 1928. 
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Give 


The 


Dependable Ringing Service 
—With Economy! 


CPC QUALITY 
Higher Volt- 


age 
A Holtzer-Cabot Magneto Ringing . Greater Re- 
Motor-Generator De V il uperation 


Hi Longer Life 
is 
Dues! 


ee ; an st, 
Does tradition stand in your way: 


Are you hesitating about trying a 
battery other than what you have 
been using just because you've al- 
ways used that battery? 


If you can save your company many 
hundreds of dollars by employing a 
telephone battery that costs less 
per cell and less per day's service, 
isn’t it worth investigating ? 

Would it interest you to know that 1922 
brought about a change among telephone 
companies whereby 15% of the industry 
“swung over” to VICTOR TELEPHONE 
CELLS? As one purchasing agent 
wrote: 

“We must give the devil his dues. Frankly, 
we never thought you had such a remark- 
able product, but count on us as a steady 
user as long as you demonstrate such qual- 
ity and low price combined.” 


What will be your battery cost in 1923? 
What will be your battery economy in 
19755 

Say it with 

VICTOR TELEPHONE CELLS 


4 


is the ringing equipment that NEVER 
FAILS. It is uniformly dependable—and 
economical in first cost and in upkeep. It 
needs no costly attention—if properly 
lubricated. 

Send for illustrated circular. Or, better still, 


give it a test in your exchange; we stand back 
of the machine. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Boston Philadelphia Detroit New York 
Chicago Minneapolis Baltimore Cleveland 


STANDARD 


Telephone Wires and 
Cables meet every require- 
ment as to quality and 
price of the most careful 
buyer. 


Let us quote on your requirements 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 


Boston Washington Detroit Seattle 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco , 
For Canada: Standard Underground Cable Co. of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. THe 
u 


ANCASTER, ono. U.S 


Bonitas for Strength 


Send for a Sample 
of Bonita Aerial 
Cable Rings and see inf Ser ations 


The 


CARBON 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


LANCASTER, 
OHIO 


Price List 
and complete 


regarding 
trial barrel. 


wherein they get 
their rigidity. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
EVERETT, MASS. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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December 14: Order entered rejecting 
rate schedule ICC 1, first revised sheet 1. 
of the Secor Telephone Co., as it is not a 
public utility and the commission has no 
jurisdiction. 

December 15: Pearl City Independent 
Telephone Co. authorized to purchase all 
of the property of the Pearl City Mutual 
Telephone Co., for $2,000 in cash. 

January 3: Hearing held at Springfield 
on the application of the Jasper County 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Newton, for 
authority to advance rates for service in 
Newton, Bogota, Pugh and other towns 
mentioned in schedule ICC No. 1 filed by 
the company. 

January 3: Hearing held at Springfield 
on supplemental application of Jasper 
County Mutual Telephone Co., of Newton, 
for permission to issue capital stock to 
the amount of $37,000. 

January 4: Hearing held at Springfield 
on complaint of Henry Bierbaum as to 
discontinuance of telephone service by 
Sangamon County Telephone Co. to com- 
plainant at Pawnee. 

January 4: Hearing held at Springfield 
on petition of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for increased rates for service in Cen- 
tralia, Cenrtal City, Womac and vicinity. 

KANSAS. 

December 15: Application filed by 
United Telephone Co., of Abilene, for per- 
mission to increase its rates at Belleville. 

LOUISIANA. 

January 11: Hearing to be held in 
Baton Rouge in the matter of rates of the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

December 26: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. granted schedule of increased 
rates for Duluth. 

December 28: Order entered reducing 
message charge of Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for service in Class Two 
hotels in Minneapolis and Duluth from 
ten to five cents each, and monthly rental 
for room telephones from 75 cents to 60 
cents. Other hotels ordered to install 
public pay booths. 

December 28: Order entered reducing 
message charge of Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for service in Class Two 
hotels in St. Paul from ten to five cents 
each, and monthly rental for room tele- 
phones from 75 cents to 60 cents. Other 
hotels ordered to install public pay booths. 

December 29: Blue Earth Valley Tele- 
of Blue Earth, authorized to 

charge for rural switching 


phone Co., 
increase its 
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service to 40 cents per month per station; 
also to establish a minimum circuit charge 
of $2.00. 

Missourt. 

December 18: Frankford Telephone 
Exchange given permission to continue 
using increased rates previously granted 
for service in Frankford. 

December 18: Authority given Kansas 
City Telephone Co. to continue using 
rates previously allowed for service in In- 
dependence. 

December 18: Kansas City Telephone 
Co, authorized to continue rate schedule 
previously granted for service in the Fair- 
mount exchange area. 

December 18: Permission granted the 
Kinloch Telephone System to reéstablish 
its advanced rate schedule in St. Louis 
and vicinity. 

December 18: Mutual Telephone Co. 
authorized to continue using increased 
rates previously allowed for service in 
Greenfield. 

December 18: Sedalia Home Telephone 
Co., of Sedalia, allowed to continue its 
advanced rate schedule. 

December 19: Authority given Linneus 
Rural Telej.hone Co. to continue the sched- 
ule of advanced rates formerly allowed 
for service at Linneus. 

December 19: Thayer & Alton Tele- 
phone Co. given permission to continue 
using increased rates in Thayer. 

December 19: Columbia Telephone Co., 
of Columbia, granted extension of four 
months in which to carry out certain pro- 
visions of order of September 26, 1922. 

December 21: Effective date of rate 
schedule P. S. C. Mo. 3 of Mt. Vernon 
Telephone Co., of Mt. Vernon, for service 
in Sarcoxie, restispended to June 29, 1923. 

NEBRASKA. 

December 20: Application of the Wil- 
cox Telephone Co. for rate readjustment 
dismissed of record. 

December 26: Complaint filed by F. 
Brand against Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., alleging that closing of the 
Strang exchange and attachment of lines 
to adjoining exchanges has resulted in 
unsatisfactory service. 

December 26: Application of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for dis- 
continuance of Denton exchange dis- 
missed of record. 

December 27: Application of the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., of Minatare, for in- 
crease of rates dismissed, it appearing that 
the company has gone out of existence. 
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December 27: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for the discontinuance of 
certain county rights on service from 
York exchange for York county and also 
one for similar action with respect to 
county rights given Polk exchange; dis- 
missed of record for want of prosecution. 

December 28: Application of the 
Hamilton County Farmers’ Telephone As- 
sociation for continuance of existing 
schedule of rates found to be reasonable 
and granted. 

December 28: Application of the 
Monroe Independent Telephone Co. for 
permission to continue indefinitely the con- 
tinuance of the existing schedule of rates, 
found reasonable and granted. 

December 29: Application filed by the 
Wilcox Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase its dividend rate from 8 per cent 
to 10 per cent per annum. ; 

December 30: In the matter of the 
application of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for continuation of pres- 
ent toll rates up to 40 miles and to substi- — 
tute for longer distances the Bell schedule 
to go into effect January 1; denied as to 
the first request and granted as to the 
second. 

NortH DAKOTA. 


December 6: Investigation instituted 
by commission of the so-called “other 
line” charge. The following companies 
were cited: Tioga Farmers Telephone 
Co., of Tioga; Tri-County Telephone Co., 
of Niagara; Wildrose Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Wildrose; Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co.; Williams County Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Ray; and Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 

December 21: New schedule of rates 
filed by Overland Telephone Co. for serv- 
ice in Westfield. 

December 21: Application of Palermo 
Village Telephone, of Palermo, for in- 
creased switching rates approved. 

December 22: Complaint of H. M. 
Hanson and others against the Kathryn- 
Kidville Telephone Co., of Kathryn, and 
the North Dakota Telephone Co. dis- 
missed. 

December 23: Complaint of O. T. 
Olson and others against the North 
Dakota Telephone Co. and the Hastings 
Rural Telephone Co. dismissed. 


OBIOo. 


December 20: Hearing held on valua- 
tion reports of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
on its property in Dayton. 
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“Where is the cap- 
ital of the United 
atatecsr. 
writer in the Wall Street Journal, which 


asks a 


sounds like a question to the geography 
class, but it isn’t. The answer given is: 
“Largely in tax-exempt bonds?’—and it 
is a painfully true answer as well as a 
witty one. 

Money—that is, capital—needed by busi- 
ness, by public service corporations, by all 
industrial concerns with a chance to grow, 
into municipal, 


continues to flow state, 


school district, good roads’ projects, an¢d 
other government enterprises where the 
investor can escape a tax on his income, 
and to just that extent reviving business is 
hampered and retarded. 

The resolution in Congress to restrict 


the issuance of tax-free securities, al- 


though strongly endorsed by President 
Harding and Secretary Mellon, seems to 
have struck a snag. 
* * *" * 
The utility interests of the country 


should explode sufficient propaganda dyna- 
mite to free the passage and permit the 
measure to get out into the open so it will 
have a chance for its life. 

Big capitalists will not help, but the 
rank and file of tax-payers, the army of 
business men, have the votes and the po- 
litical influence to compel favorable action. 
They should make some organized effort 
that would help every industry needing 
money and lighten their own tax burdens. 

k os ok * 


There isn’t so much “bunk” in the idea 


of cooperation in business—the golden 


rule, “live and let live’—as some. hard- 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS — * 


boiled captains of imdustry have some 
Seymour L. 
New York 
Wall 


some 


times tried to argue after all. 
Cromwell, president of the 


Stock Exchange, was discussing 


street methods recently, and said 
interesting things about competition. 

His idea is that we are entering a new 
era of business in which we shall get a 
new concept of democracy—not the democ- 
racy meant by the political. demagogue, 
but a democracy which means “the utmost 
opportunity for every unit in society.” 

“The Sherman law has compelled groups 
to compete where competition was not only 
unnecessary but definitely harmful to the 
public interests,” said President Cromwell. 
“We all believe in competition, but compe- 
tition means that each competitor shall set 
a pace for the others. 

“Competition which means that anyone 
or that 


there shall be an utterly useless duplication 


shall not run as fast as he can, 


of effort, is the greatest handicap under 
which American business is struggling 


today. Had business been allowed to de- 
velop, it would have retained competition, 
for business cannot get along without it.” 
OS ae 

Most interesting is the reply Mr. Crom- 
well made to the question as to how big 
business is discovering the new vision of 
democracy in industry. 

He answered: “Primarily in the dis- 
covery of one business principle which was 
almost utterly concealed before the war. 


That principle is that business cannot suc- 


ceed through ifict- 
injury upon a 
competitor. 

“You may compete for all you are worth 
against a man who is competing for ak 
he is worth; and the more he competes. 
the faster you will be compelled to go 
but once put him out of the running and 
Before the 


war it was a common practice in American 


you slacken your own pace. 
business to put hindrances, if possible, in 
the way of competitors; but the organi- 
zations which followed this practice soon 
found themselves becoming stagnant. 
“Stagnation cannot bring prosperity. 
Monopolies growing out of such practices 
must soon die. The up-to-date manufac- 
and the 


now know that their own best interests lie 


turers up-to-date business men 
in encouraging instead of killing competi- 
tion.” 

* *k * * 

It is interesting to note how responsibil- 
ity tames down the average radical and 
slows up his program. On the political 
stump the radical thinker proposes all sorts 
of “reforms” but the nearer he approaches 
the actual practice of his preaching, the 
He realizes it is 


more his fury abates. 


harder to practice than preach. 


x * Ok Ok 
Revise 


Nebraska, 


Howell, the new senator from 


has been a strong advocate of 
public ownership of utilities. He was ex- 


pected, therefore, to immediately begin 


work for government ownership of the 
railroads, but since his election he. isn’t 
quite so hot on the subject. 

He admits now that the government is 


not ready to take over the roads and that 
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such an attempt would be a failure at this 
time. Instead, he suggests that only one 
line be tried at first, so if the scheme does 
not work out the others need not be dis- 
turbed. 

The Nebraska senator has strong con- 
victions against monopoly of any kind, 
however, and proposes to fight the Esch- 
affecting 


Cummins transportation act 


common Carriers. 
* ok * * 

Slowly but surely the idea is penetrating 
the newspaper editorial “dome” that pub- 
lic service companies usually get more 
kicks than are coming to them, and receive 
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fewer compliments than they are justly 
entitled to. Listen to the Columbus (Ohio) 
Daily News as it bluntly says: 

“We are carried by the railroads a hun- 
dred times and deposited on time on the 
dot at our destination, and we forget to 
‘urge. Then something happens and a 
train is late and we miss a date. Immedi- 
ately we begin to ‘urge’ the railway com- 
mission to cut off some sucker’s head. The 
same is true with the telephone, electric 
light and all other public utilities. 

“While we are getting 100 per cent ser- 
vice, we keep our mouths shut. Comes a 


breakdown and we want the newspapers to 
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lambaste someone. We are great little 


‘urgers’ at times.” 
* * * * 

That is the sort of publicity which is 
helpful to a company rendering any kind 
of public service, for the citizen who reads 
it will be a little less likely to rage furi- 
ously the next time he has to wait for a 
telephone connection or a_ street car, 
swearing that the company should be put 
out of business. 

The cultivation of the right understand- 
ing of utility problems by the press will 
hasten the day when the service companies 
will get a square deal from the pablic. 


Gaining the Public’s Friendship 


Fundamentals of Developing Close Personal Touch Between Subscriber and 
Company—Public Must Be Educated, Company and Employes Perform Their 
Part—Paper Read at Syracuse Meeting, New York Up-State Association 


Prepared by C. A. Spaulding 
Division Commercial Manager 
New York Telephone Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The country and the times have pro- 
gressed so that the old time bartering and 
the old time methods of buying and selling 
have become obsolete. Fifty years ago, 
people were not in a hurry. Speed as we 
know it today was unheard of. We had 
no telephones, no electric street railways, 
no automobiles, and what was called an 
express train would make us smile today. 
Correspondence was mainly carried on in 
longhand, 

In the days when people walked or drove 
horses or moved in horse-drawn street 
cars, men and women had “more time” 
than they have now. They had time to 
purchase leisurely. Salesmanship had not 
become an art and competition in business, 
as we know it today, was decidedly not 
developed. There was no commerce be- 
tween the states of the Union on a wide 
scale, because there were no quick com- 
munication and transportation. Neither 
were there large trusts or combinations in 
business. 


It is conceivable that there must have 
been an old-fashioned courtesy and stilted 
manner of selling and transacting business. 
Public relations was not a crying need, 
at least as a slogan, because business was 
not large and small businesses are easily 
"understood. But as quicker forms of com- 
munication and transportation were de- 
vised, commerce changed. It stretched out, 
broadened. Consolidation took place. Great 
combinations came into being. 


It was not easy to understand big busi- 
ness and the close personal touch between 
the buying public and the owner of a busi- 
n€ss or store, was lost. People became 
suspicious of qualities and prices, when 


they had to deal with clerks instead of 
owners. They were taught to hate monop- 
olies and trusts and combinations. The 
good were not separated from the bad, 
and speedily the necessity for public rela- 
tions was recognized. 

Today public relations is necessary to 
all merchants and to all corporations, and 
good public relations means more than 


selling a good, honest article at a fair' 


price. It means selling something that 
can be purchased elsewhere in such a man- 
ner that the purchaser will return to the 
place of his original purchase, when he 
requires more goods, because he likes the 
people he bought from as well as the 
goods he purchased. 

Confidence and friendship and support 
follow good public relations. It came to 
pass that railroads, telephone companies, 
the largest lines of business, recognized 
that none is too big or too powerful to 
ignore the necessity of cultivating the 
friendliness and the good-will of the pub- 
lic. No longer was money from the pub- 
lic in itself enough. It was necessary to 
acquire money and friendship. 


ABILITY WILL FIND A WAY. 


Ability is never stifled in its expres- 
sion. In the most unfavorable condi- 
tions of employment it will find a way 
of making a mark. Where encourage- 
ment is given in industry, it makes it 
easier for the man who is different to 
come to the fore.—General W. W. At- 
terbury, vice-president, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. 


Read by G. G. Harris 


Attorney and Director 
Wayne Telephone Co., Newark, N. Y. 


It is easy to comprehend why this is so. 
The lawmakers were busy, the politicians 
were busy, the demagogue was busy, the 
soap box orator was busy. The people 
had become so feverishly busy because 
they had quick communication and quick 
transportation, that they were letting other 
people think for them. A man cried: “The 
telephone company is robbing you.” They 
heard in passing. It did not occur to them 
that the man was expressing his opinion 
and not a fact. They believed, and when 
they believed, they hated. The legisla- 
tors were quick to perceive this, and to 
be popular they attacked, sure of applause 
and votes. 

Let us from now on confine ourselves .to 
our own business. While we were con- 
structing the plant, developing, learning 
the business, there seemed to be no time 
for public relations. As I look back upon 
my first year in the business, 1895, I un- 
derstand now why we were not popular. 
At that time I could not. 


There were a good many Independent 
telephone men and women before a single 
Independent telephone company was 
formed. Probably they did not mean to 
be so. They were thoughtless. In those 
days we had no telephone service, as we 
know it now, and very little of that 
broader service, that courteous service 
from the heart, which we have developed 
so rapidly in recent years. You may guess 
accurately what I mean. 


Competition fanned fires of dissatisfac- 
tion into conflagrations of active hate. 
Some Bell exchanges were all but swept 
off the map. In this part of the state we 
did pretty well because by the grace of 
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God there was quite early developed some 
of the spirit of obligation to the public 
which we now have. 


Nevertheless, our New York state com- 
panies were not popular, nor were we un- 
derstood by the public. During the days 
ot development and competition, while we 
were approachfag the present high stan- 
dards of plant construction and mainte- 
nance and operating service, we seemed to 
have our hands pretty well filled—but we 
were overlooking one of our great prob- 
lems, to some extent at least. 


We had to learn that, with the field 
to ourselves, with a good plant, a good 
development and a good service, we were 
in serious trouble constantly because we 
had not attracted the complete confidence 
of the public. Without that confidence, 
subscribers would not believe our rates 
fair, nor our service good. They ques- 
tioned our integrity. It was popular to 
attack the system. Government ownership 
threatened, complaints were lodged with 
the public service commission on many 
subjects. The attitude of the public made 
operation expensive, and many of our 
people, instead of running the business 
smoothly, were handicapped by the neces- 
sity of defending the company in many 
ways. 

Great progress has been made toward 
improved public relations, and this fact is 
now reflected in the friendly attitude of 
many of our customers toward us, par- 
ticularly in the smaller communities. We 
have merely scratched the surface, how- 
ever, in the larger places and we may well 
afford, nay, we must stop, to analyze this 
problem and keep it constantly before us. 

Shall we define favorable public rela- 
tions? It is very easy. The Golden Rule! 
That’s all. “Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” In dealing with 
the public, first and always put yourself 
in the subscriber’s place, change places with 
him, Treat him as you would want to be 
treated if you were the subscriber and he 
the telephone man. 


It is easy to write, easy to say, but to 
my mind this is a profound truth—you 
can not foster right public relations until 
you have conquered yourself. You can 
not do this wonderful job until you have 
grown mentally, spiritually, philosophically 
and telephonically. You must achieve char- 
acter, love your fellow-man and have a 
keen desire to serve him. You must ab- 
sorb patience and eliminate self-congratu- 
lation. You must love your business. If 
you can not do what you like, like what 
you do. What most big men seek is 
greater power. A few still bigger seek to 
serve. Success is not a bequest; it is a 
conquest. 


Let us begin from the bottom. There 
are some fundamental rules: 

1. The employe must want every sub- 
scriber as a friend for himself and the 
company. 

2. We can not start the public campaign 
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WHAT YOUR WORK DOES. 


We do not understand how any one 
can ever succeed while regarding work 
as an ordeal. If you do not like your 
work and cling to it, it would seem you 
were practicing an unconscious treach- 
ery towards yourself and your fellow 
man. The moment you don’t like your 
work, that work becomes shameful; and 
where there is shame, there is degrada- 
tion. And if you degrade yourself by 
doing something you intensely dislike, 
any success that may come from it must 
be a mockery. 

By your work you should bring hap- 
piness and thought and information to 
the world. You should increase the love 
of one for another; destroy the primi- 
tive prejudices of one person against an- 
other who happens to live in a different 


place. Real work benefits your neigh- 
bor as much as_ yourself—D. W. 
Griffith. 


until we all in every exchange and in 
every department make our own internal 
relations right. 

3. We must all have a very general 
knowledge of the big things in our busi- 
ness, what the company is trying to ac- 
complish, and how, as well as being ex- 
perts in our own particular work in the 
system. 

4, Public relations is the problem, not 
of the commercial people alone, but of 
every operator, of every plant man, of 
every single employe. 

5. The employe who has not a positive 
concern for every feature of the sub- 
scriber’s service, falls short in the speci- 
fications we feel he must fill. 

Let us remember that we are in a pe- 
culiar business. A subscriber when using 
our goods works in the dark, and is a part 
manufacturer of the service, but unfor- 
tunately an unskilled workman; and in 
using our goods he is actuated by a desire 
to transfer his thoughts to another—a 
most personal and intimate function. 

He can not see our machinery in opera- 
tion, and when a man wants to transfer a 
thought nowadays, he wants to do it with- 
out delay. He can not see our effort to 
serve, when he is using the service. These 
are reasons why we, in the business, must 
make a greater effort to serve than is 
necessary in a business where the goods to 
be used are in plain sight, can be inspected, 
handled and compared. 

And we are so big! It is hard to un- 
derstand big and complex things—and peo- 
ple are suspicious of things they do not 
understand. We can not expect the sub- 
scriber to understand all about our busi- 
ness. The most we can expect to do is to 
make him understand the important parts, 
and to so impress him with our earnestness 
and our own personal service to him, that 
he will take the rest for granted. 
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So, referring to rule No. 1, if we can 
make a friend of him by our knowledge, 
our good nature, our service and our cour- 
tesy, he will judge the company by us and 
be its friend. Life is not so short that 
there is not plenty of time for courtesy, 
good nature, knowledge and service. 

As to rule No. 2, it must be apparent 
what I mean. We must all be on terms 
of friendship and co-operation with our 
fellow workers. If there be jealousy of 
departments, jealousy among employes, 
harsh criticism, a lack of harmony, how 
can we win the public? We must be what 
we claim we are, members of a big family, 
full of charity toward one another, willing 
to overlook, and forgive what may seem 
to be a lack of consideration from others, 
full of pride in the progress and successes 
of all telephone workers, willing to give 
credit to others, and willing to accept good 
advice from any good telephone man or 
woman. 

Sometimes, men say things which sound 
differently than they mean them. Some- 
times, the manner of expression carries a 
wrong impression. We must understand 
the motive, and if the motive be good, 
overlook faults of expression and manner. 
How I detest.a man who nourishes and 
preserves a grudge! Item. Always treat 
the telephone operator as one of your fam- 
ily. Help her intelligently, and as you 
would like to be treated if you were an 
operator. 

Rule No. 8. We can not work with au- 
thority unless we know. Make way for 
the man who knows. Education must be 
constant. An honest mistake can be over- 
looked; ignorance on essentials is almost 
a prison offense in the telephone business. 

Rule No. 4. Good public relations is 
founded, first, on good quality of service 
from the switchboards. We have that. 
After that, it can be fostered by the at- 
titude of all employes. What an oppor- 
tunity the repairman has when on the sub- 
scriber’s premises! What a wonderful op- 
portunity the commercial people have! 

They are in face-to-face contact with 


the subscriber. He is in trouble. You can 
help. He wants information. You can 
give it. You can say, “What do you 


want?” (if you don’t get caught at it) or, 
you can say, “Good morning. How can I 
serve you?” You can look disinterested, 
or bored, or you can look cordial, friendly 
and interested. 

Have you ever reflected on your own 
feelings when you are interested in a sub- 
scriber’s mission, and when you have 
cleared his troubles away? He thanks 
you, perhaps shakes hands with you, and 
goes about his business. Are you not glad 
and satisfied with yourself, because you 
have satisfied a man who, by paying tele- 
phone bills, helps to pay your salary? Of 
course you are. 

There is happiness in giving a helpful 
service. Make every subscriber feel 
“What a fine man or woman that is in the 
telephone office.” You have made a friend 
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for yourself and for the company. You 
have promoted good public relations. You 


must feel what you say. It must come 
from the heart. 

The operator must say her words from 
the heart. The plant man must say what 
he has to say from the heart; the commer- 
cial people must talk from the heart in all 
sincerity and earnestness; and when we all 
talk from the heart, we shall win our 
friends, the customers. 

Each employe has to lay out his own 
public relations job. There can be no set 
phrases or sentences. Interest in the busi- 
ness and in the subscriber—concern for 
him if you will—will indicate what you 
have to do and how to do it. A public 
telephone collector can make friends or 
enemies for the company by the expression 
of his face or the way he says, “good 
morning.” 

I have convinced myself that the great 
majority of people want to be friendly 
with us, if we will give them the chance. 
Most people are all right. Human nature 
is good, almost always. But people will 
not like you unless they know you. 

Public relations of the right kind can 
be accomplished by the telephone people 
going to the public and saying, “How do 
you do.” It never can be accomplished 
if the public feel, when they come to us, 
they are coming to strangers. Most of all, 
it falls upon management and the commer- 
cial people to know their subscribers. 

Suppose a new concern comes to town: 
A telephone is installed. Is that the end? 
Mr. Manager, you know better. Go to 
the owner of that concern, when you do 
not want something of him, and introduce 
yourself. Ask what you can do for him, 
if everything about the telephone is all 
right. Invite him to call upon you for 
help if anything goes wrong, urge him to 
visit the central office, make him feel at 
home ‘and make him know the telephone 
people. 

Will he be your friend and the com- 
pany’s? He will, and probably some time 
he can show his friendship. 

Rule No. 5 deals with concern for a 
subscriber. A simple illustration will suf- 
fice. Suppose he tells you he has not a 
telephone directory. That is a big thing 
to him. It isn’t so very interesting to you, 
is it? But it happens to be the biggest 
current thing in his telephone life, and you 
must treat it that way. You must be con- 
cerned about it, and let him know and feel 
you are. 

Interest in his trouble and quick action, 
will earn his appreciation. Get the book 
to him at once. It is a good public rela- 
tions work. He will say that you and the 
company are on the job. A careless, dis- 
interested air and slow action, may sour 
that man permanently. And so, with any- 
thing the subscriber brings to the attention 
of any one. 

_ Now, all these things and many more 
are necessary for proper public relations. 
Teléphone satisfaction means more than 
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SERVICE PLUS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
An old, colored, Pullman porter, who had done his bit for humanity, died 
recently, He contributed to his fellowmen a service which will exist long after 


he is. forgotten, a service which cannot be limited to a certain group.or num- 
ber of people, as any person who takes a train ride will be benefited by. his 


contribution to humanity. 


For many years he carried the baggage of thousands of travelers, always 


warning them to beware of the sharp corners of the vestibules. 


Frequently, 


however, these sharp corners were the cause of painful bruises as passengers 
were thrown against them by the lurchings of the train. 

Because of his concern about this, an idea dawned in his mind which 
eventually caused those sharp corners to be replaced by round ones. A simple 
idea, we say. True enough, yet it remained for this old porter to remedy a 
difficulty which had been bothering travelers for many years. 

Doubtless, the old porter will soon be forgotten, but the result of his 
idea will make traveling easier for us as long as there are trains to ride ‘in. 

As operators, we have countless opportunities daily for giving service. 
If we conscientiously perform our work, we shall give—as the old porter did 
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satisfaction with the quality of switch- 
board service. It means satisfaction in 
dealing with the people in the telephone 
business—and when there is telephone sat- 
isfaction, there is friendliness. No cor- 
poration is so big and powerful that it 
can get along without the friendship of the 
people it serves. Unfriendly people will 
enact harmful laws, will attack rates, will 
prevent the smooth running of a business, 
and make the expenses greater. They make 
the job less happy and attractive. 

I shall go further. We in the telephone 
business do not want employes who can 
not see the necessity of splendid public 
relations, or who will not do their full 
share in helping to attain them; but we do 
promote and encourage those employes who 
understand and do their share. They be- 
come leaders and bigger men and women, 
and happier. 

There is a very high degree of under- 
standing of the public relations problem in 
the western division, and the results ac- 
complished here in the last few years have 
been splendid. 

Your goal is: Not one single unfriendly 
subscriber. And until the goal is reached, 
the campaign will be with us. 


Plans for Centralized European 
Telephone System 

The French Ministry of Posts, Tele- 
graphs, and Telephones plans to hold a 
conference in Paris within the next few 
months, at which the administrators of 
the telephone systems in all countries of 
western Europe and the Mediterranean 
borders will be present. 

The idea, according to the London 
Times, is that of a long distance telephone 
system, furnishing direct communication 
to 13 countries—England, Belgium, Hol- 


land, France Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tri- 
poli, and Egypt—to be centralized in 
France. 

Nearly all of these countries have tele- 
phonic communication of some kind with 
each other, but the facilities are very 
limited and are not developed as part 
of any general plan. England, of course, 
has a system of submarine telephone 
cables linking with France, Belgium, and 
Holland, and many of the other coun- 
tries have direct lines between their own 
capitals and those of their neighbors. 

Apparently, the French plan would pro- 
vide a system of trunk lines between the 
principal cities of all the countries of 
southern and western Europe and those 
of northern Africa, the system being con- 
trolled and operated from a central office 
in France. After preliminary investiga- 
tion and agreement on a working plan, 
the matter will probably be presented to 
the International Conference on Electrical 
Communications, which is expected to be 
held in Paris next year. 


Illinois Bell Plans $100,000,000 Ex- 
penditures in Next Five Years. 
An expansion program carrying an ex- 

penditure of $100,000,000 in the next 

five years will be carried out by the IIli- 

nois Bell Telephone Co., according to a 

New Year’s announcement by W. R. Ab- 

bott, president of the company. — 

In the last year the company has spent 
$18,000,000 for new construction, Mr. Ab- 
bott said. The president also referred to 
the phenominal growth in telephony by 
pointing out that 50,000 new telephones 
were installed in Illinois, with 32,000 of 
these in Chicago. The city of Chicago 


is now being served by 637,500 telephones. 
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Telegraph and Telephone Circuits 


Phantom Telephone and Combined Telegraph and Telephone Circuits Worked 
at Radio Frequencies—Simultaneous Transmission of Telegraph Signals and 
Speech—Paper Presented Before Institution of Electrical Engineers, England 


The problem of utilizing telegraph and 
telephone circuits to transmit two or more 
simultaneous’ electrical communications 
over one circuit without interference be- 
tween them, has from an early date oc- 
cupied the attention of those interested in 
telegraphy and telephony. 

During the past few years a consider- 
able development of some of the methods 
employed has taken place with far-reach- 
ing results; and the object of this paper 
is to review the present position of the 
subject so far as the simultaneous trans- 
mission of telegraph signals and speech, 
at normal frequencies, and of phantom 
telephone working at such frequencies are 
concerned, 

In view of the very wide range of the 
problems involved it will be possible to 
deal only very briefly with them. The 
methods most generally employed to pro- 
vide extra channels of telegraph or tele- 
phone communication may be classified 
under the following heads: 

(1) The impedance or retardation 
method of combined telegraphy and teleph- 
ony over the same wire or wires. 

(2) The equipotential method of pro- 
viding simultaneous channels of  tele- 
graphic and telephonic communication 


over the same wires, and the application 
of this method to the balancing of tele- 
phonic relayed circuits. 

The impedance method of simultaneous 
telegraph and telephone working applied 
to single-wire working was first intro- 
duced by F. Van Rysselberghe, a Belgian 
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Fig. 1. The Van Rysselberghe System of 


Simultaneous Telephony and Telegraphy. 


telegraph engineer, in 1882. Combined 
working is rendered possible by the dif- 
ferent impedance of inductance coils and 
condensers respectively to high and low- 
frequency currents. The action depends 
upon the fundamental difference of tele- 
graph Morse signals and telephone speech 
currents, 

The voltages and currents produced in 
a telephone ‘circuit by the voice are as- 
sumed to vary in a simple harmonic man- 
mer. The voice covers a wide range of 
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frequencies -varying, say, between 100 and 
2.500 periods per second; the mean fre- 
quency for purposes of calculation is 
taken at 800 periods per second. 

Iu the Morse code the signals consist 
of “dots” and “dashes.” In hand signal- 
ing at the normal rate of 30 words per 
minute, a dot has a duration of 1/12th 
second and this will be used as a basis 
of comparison. 

If an electric condenser of sufficient 
capacity (say 5 mf.) is placed in series 
with a telephone receiver in an ordinary 
telephone circuit, the attenuation of speech 
currents due to the condenser is so small 
as to be only just perceptible to the ear. 
The impedance of the condenser to very 
low-frequency currents is, however, very 
high. 

On the other hand if a suitable induc- 
tive impedance be placed in the line lead 
of a telegraph set the speed of telegraph 
signaling is slowed down, but it is still 
possible to signal at hand speed on the 
telegraph circuit. 

In addition to these direct actions in 
the telegraph and telephone circuit, and 
other direct actions which will be shortly 
described, the action of each circuit on 
the other requires consideration. . The re- 
duction in the rate of rise of the telegraph 
signals reduces the normal tendency of 
those signals to cause disturbance in the 
telephone apparatus via the condenser, in 
view of the simple fact that the disturb- 
ing signals vary in intensity in proportion 
to the rapidity of the rate of change of 
voltage at the terminals of the condenser. 


The retarding device in the telegraph 
circuit, however, has a very high impe- 
dance to telephone speaking currents at the 
mean frequency of speech, and this high 
impedance acts beneficially as regards the 
transmission of speech, by reducing the 
transmission loss due to the telegraph ap- 
paratus acting as a shunt to speech cur- 
rents. The disturbing effect of speech 
currents on ordinary Morse telegraphic 
apparatus is absolutely negligible. 

The working of the Van Rysselberghe 
system depends fundamentally on the ac- 
tions described. A high inductive im- 
pedance, RL, is placed in the path of the 
telegraph apparatus and a condenser, C, 
in the path of the telephone: apparatus, 
the two sets of apparatus being joined in 
parallel and connected to the line as in- 
dicated in Fig. 1 in which both ends of 
the circuit are shown. A _ single-current 
circuit is shown for simplicity, but double- 
current working is generally used. 
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The foregoing description shows in a 
general way that combined telegraph and 
telephone working on the same wire is 
possible, but it is of interest to study more 
closely the effect of the inductive 
impedance and the condenser in order to 
find out to what extent (if any) the re- 
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Rate tO er yar tin ductive Circuit Having Inductive 
Impedance and Capacity. 


Fig. 2. 


tarded telegraph signals cause disturbance 
in the telephone set, and, further, how 
far the retardation affects the telegraph 
signals themselves as regards both short- 
ening them and slowing down the rate of 
signalling. These matters will now be in- 
vestigated. 


In commercial combined telegraph and 
telephone circuits the apparatus arrange- 
ments are complex, as may be seen by in- 
spection of the diagrams here given, and 
in addition the electrical action is ma- 
terially complicated by the fact that the 
permeability of the iron cores and the 
effective resistances of the telegraph ap- 
paratus in circuit change materially with 
different current strengths. 


For these reasons experiment is usually 
preferred to calculation in determining the 
best values of the inductance and capacity 
required. The fundamental theoretical 
effect of the devices introduced to control 
the rate of rise of the current may, how- 
ever, be studied with advantage from the 
mathematical point of view in the rela- 
tively simple circuit shown in Fig. 2 

Let E=a constant applied voltage at A. 

v—=the voltage at the terminals of 
the condenser at the time tf. 

R=the resistance of the retardation 
coil. 

L=the inductance in henries of the 
retardation coil. 

R:=the unvarying resistance of a 
long line supposed to be non-in- 
ductive. 

C=the capacity of the condenser in 
farads. 

ithe time in seconds after the ap- 
plication of the voltage E to the 
circuit. 


Then the equation connecting the voltage 


v with the time during the transient period 
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when the E.M.F. is rising from zero to its 
steady value &, is 
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The corresponding equation for the val- 
ue of vw at any instant ¢t after the applica- 
tion of £, is 
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If R/L=1/CR,: and R=R,, the equa- 
tion for v may be written 


v= 4E[1—V2c-t/cR sin (t/CR+37 )].(4) 
In any case if 8 is imaginary, the equa- 
tion assumes a form similar to (4). 
Examination of these equations shows 
that the rate of rise of the voltage is log- 
arithmic, and that by arranging suitable 
values of R, L, C and R: the rate of rise 
of the voltage may be either advanced or 
retarded. If RL represents a relay at the 


receiving end of a line and C a condenser. 


shunted by R: at the same point, we have 
the well-known arrangement of the 
shunted condenser as may be seen from 
Fig. 2. 

Fig. 3 gives an oscillogram of the nor- 
mal rise of current in an unshunted Wheat- 
stone telegraph receiver, and Fig. 4 shows 
the more rapid rate of rise obtained by 
adding the shunted condenser to the same 
apparatus, the adjustment being made to 
produce a signal as nearly square (flat- 
topped) as possible. 

On the other hand, in order to produce 
the retardation which is desired in a com- 
bined telegraph and telephone circuit, the 
following values which have been actually 
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Fig. 3.  Oscillogram of Normal Rise of 
Current in Unshunted Wheatstone 
Telegraph Receiver. 
used may be taken as an example: 
R=50 ohms; L=20 henrys; and C=5 

microfarads. 

If the value of the line resistance Ri be 
500 ohms, the rate of rise is now greatly 
retarded as compared with Fig, 3. The 
variation of the voltage at the condenser 
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terminals with time is shown in Fig. 5. 
It is evident from these examples that the 
values of R, L and C must be carefully 
chosen. It is further evident from the 
general equation (2) that in order to pro- 
duce the least voltage at any instant, t, E 
must be as small as the satisfactory work- 
ing of the telegraph circuit will permit. 
It should also be noticed that although 
the value of R should be small in order 
to give a small time-constant yet the 
amount of vw becomes less as Fk becomes 
greater, but of course the greater R may 
be unfavorable to the telegraph circuit. 
Although the more complex apparatus 
arrangement shown in Fig. 1 causes the 
effects just described to be modified, ex- 
periment clearly demonstrates the fact 
that relatively large values of L and C 
give good results. It will now, however, 
be shown that it is not practicable by an 
arrangement such as that shown in Fig. 2 
to eliminate entirely the disturbing effect 
of ordinary Morse signals in the telephone 
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Fig. 4. Oscillogram of Current Rise When 
Shunted Condenser Is Added to Ap- 
paratus Used in Fig. 3. 
circuit, due to the rate of change of volt- 

age at the terminals of the condenser. 

An examination of Fig. 5 shows that in 
the first 1/100 second after the application 
of the E.M.F., the volts have risen to 18 
per cent of their final value, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy retardation, and such a rapid 
change of voltage would, with the voltages 
used in the ordinary Morse system, give 
rise to a click in the telephone receiver. 

If this is compared with the rapid rise 
of an ordinary Morse signal, however, it is 
at once seen that the retardation which 
has just been examined has slowed down 
the signal considerably. Fig. 3 shows a 
record of a normal signal passed through 
a Wheatstone receiver at a speed of 18 
words per minute. In this case, in the 
first 1/100 second the current has risen to 
about 0.75 of its full value, which is a 
much more rapid change than the case 
previously dealt with. 

In order to see the effect of this chang- 
ing current on the telephone apparatus, 
it should be noted that the telephone re- 
ceiver has a marked sensitivity in the 
neighborhood of 800 to 1,000 periods per 
second. 

If the maximum current passing through 
the Wheatstone receiver is 10 mA there is 
a rate of change of over 2 mA in the 
first 1/800 second (see Fig. 3) and it is 
known that a current of this magnitude 
will produce a pronounced click in a tele- 
phone receiver. The current attains 
9/10ths of its maximum value after one- 
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third of the full duration of the signal has 
elapsed. In the absence of combined tele- 
graph and telephone working it is fre- 
quently necessary to increase the rate of 
rise of signals instead of retarding them, 
and the means of doing this have been 
dealt with. 

It may be remarked that the retarding 
device RL in Fig. 1 does not protect the 
telephone superimposed apparatus in the 
same circuit from the disturbing effects 
of telegraph induction from contiguous 
uncomposited telegraph circuits. 

Inductive disturbances from such cir- 
cuits pass partly through the telephone 
apparatus owing to the fact that the re- 
tarding inductance is in the path of the 
telegraph apparatus only. On this account 
heavy induction from uncomposited con- 
tiguous telegraph circuits may affect the 
composited circuit. The remedy is to place 


retarding devices in the circuits which 


give rise to the disturbance. 

Electric waves travel on unloaded aerial 
copper wires of small resistance with a 
speed approaching that of light, while in 
heavily-loaded underground circuits the 
speed may be reduced to 8,000 miles per 
second. The rate of telegraph working 
is largely influenced, however, by the elec- 
trical sensitivity of the apparatus em- 
ployed, as well as its mechanical inertia, 
so that in practice the rate of working 
depends on the combined apparatus and 
line. 

From another point of view it also de- 
pends on the technical nature of the serv- 
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Fig. 5. Variation of Voltage at Condenser 
Terminals with the Time. 


ice utilized. For example, in simplex 
working a higher all-round speed per 
channel is possible than in duplex work- 
ing, and, again, a higher speed is obtain- 
able per channel in duplex working than 
in quadruplex working. Further, it does 
not follow that the actual speed of trans- 
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mitting signals will give a proportionately 
economical result, for the question of the 
operator’s time in preparing the message 
for transmission at the sending end and 
in preparing it for delivery at the receiv- 
ing end enters into the matter, some sys- 
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Fig. 6. One of Many Variations of the 


Van Rysselberghe Method. 
tems involving more time for this than 
others. 

For the purpose of the present problem, 
however, the rate of rise of each signal is 
of immediate importance. As an example, 
consider an aerial-line Morse Wheatstone 
circuit. It would be possible under the 
most favorable conditions to obtain a 
speed of 600 words per minute from this 
system, but it is preferred to work at a 
speed which can generally be maintained 
with ease under unfavorable conditions, 
and 200 words per minute is frequently 
found to be convenient; this is equivalent 
to 80 dots per second, so that a signal 
would last only 1/80th second. 

Referring to Fig. 5, it will be seen that 
the voltage rises to only about one-third 
of its maximum value in that time and it 
would be impracticable to add a heavy 
retardation in such a circuit. In practice, 
with the amount of retardation necessary 
to reduce the noise in the telephone suffi- 
ciently for satisfactory working, and bear- 
ing in mind the necessity for keeping the 
voltage of the telegraph circuit as low as 
possible for the same reason, experiment 
shows that 60 words per minute on an 
overhead line working duplex can be cb- 
tained only under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

It should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that if too much inductance is used 
in the retarding device, the telegraph sig- 
nals may stick and be sluggish. In order 
to provide a working margin of safety the 
Van Rysselberghe system is in fact, gen- 
erally worked only at hand speed. If this 
is assumed, electrical filters may be used 
to cut off the currents of higher disturb- 
ing frequencies. 

It may be pointed out that the introduc- 
tion of the retarding device is further 
likely to cause difficulty in balancing tele- 
graph duplex circuits, owing to the neces- 
sity of balancing in the compensation cir- 
cuit of the duplex, the effects of the re- 
tardation added to the line. In order to 
minimize this difficulty it is found in prac- 
tice that if the windings of the retardation 
coil are joined up so as to oppose each 
other, balancing is much easier, while the 
telephone circuit may still be worked. The 
best position for the retardation coil in 
duplex circuits is in the lead common to 
the line and compensation circuit. 

In addition to the rate of rise of the 
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current, telegraph signals have a_ perio- 
dicity, the wave form being generally of a 
complicated nature. A Morse signal has 
a low periodicity, and advantage may be 
taken of this fact so to tune anti-inductive 
apparatus as. to eliminate or reduce in- 
ductive disturbance within a given band 
of frequencies, when the frequency of the 
disturbance is sufficiently high. 

The foregoing facts show the limita- 
tions of the system of combined telegraphy 
and telephony just dealt with. 

The ordinary magneto generator, which 
is of low frequency—about 17 periods per 
second—is liable to interfere with the tele- 
graph apparatus, and for this reason tele- 
phone signaling at a higher frequency is 
desirable. The best frequency is one 
which is high enough to avoid interter- 
ence with the telegraph apparatus, and at 
the same time is efficient for actuating the 
sensitive type of relay used. 

The frequency which is found to be 
high enough for these purposes should not 
be exceeded, owing to the fact that high- 
frequency currents inductive dis- 
turbance to other circuits; actually, a fre- 
quency near 150 periods per second is 
found to be suitable. As a general rule, 
some form of interrupter or buzzer is used 
to generate the calling current on all types 
of composited circuits. Sometimes an in- 
terrupted direct current, actuated on the 
principle of the electric call bell, is passed 
through the speaking induction coil in 
order to convert the signals into an alter- 
nating current. 

The receiving device may be a loud form 
of telephone receiver with a horn, o1 a 
vibrating relay tuned to the sending fre- 
quency, which brings a calling signal into 


cause 


operation. 

An arrangement developed by the West- 
ern Electric Co, is as follows: The gen- 
erator is of the vibrating-bar type, the 
natural frequency of which is 140 periods 
per second. The relay designed to receive 
the signals consists of a bar tuned to the 
same frequency, and actuated by the re- 
ceived currents, which pass through bob- 
bins wound on‘pole pieces on each side of 
the reed. A light contact spring rests nor- 
mally on the reed and makes contact with 
it. When the reed vibrates, the contact is 
broken intermittently and this can be made 
to release a relay connected in a_ local 
circuit. 

The receiving apparatus must be so de- 
signed that it will not respond to the tele- 
graph signals. 


A relatively poor circuit, unsuited for: 


working on the long-distance systém, is 
usually obtained. This is due to several 
causes. A telegraph Hine wire may be 
iron and will, moreover, always be sub- 
ject to a certain amount of disturbance. 
Generally the conductor will not be of a 
high-grade telephone type. If such a cir- 
cuit is extended, complications arise, and 
transformers, involving further transmis- 
sion Joss, become necessary. 
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This system works most successfully on 
relatively short circuits which do not re- 
quire to be extended. If, however, the 
device is installed on a high-grade copper 
conductor, the speaking range may be con- 
siderably increased. 

Since Van _ Rysselberghe’s nu- 
merous inventors have exercised their in- 
genuity in producing the same result by 
different means. As well-known examples 
in this country may be cited the Phono- 
pore circuit, patented by C. L. Langdon- 
Davies (Britsh patent No. 10,990 of 1884), 
and’ the Turchi-Bruné system (British 
patents Nos. 7,585 and 22,388 of 1903). 


To give an idea of one of the many 
variations on the Van _ Rysselberghe 
method, Fig. 6 has been prepared. This 
shows an arrangement in which a bridging 
coil is placed in series with the receiver. 
When used in local circuits with a power- 
ful transmitter it is capable of giving ex- 
cellent results in circuits of suitable 
length. 

This apparatus suppresses noise by sac- 
rificing transmission efficiency in the re- 
ceiving circuit, but if the receiver be made 
insensitive to the extent that it cuts down 
the volume of speech to the same degree 
as 20 miles of standard cable—which 
usually suffices to reduce load noise to tol- 
erable limits—there is still a possibility of 
utilizing the arrangement on many circuits, 
seeing that the commercial limit of speech 
is not reached in a quiet room until a total 
of 46 miles of standard cable is in circuit. 
It is, of course, desirable to keep far with- 
in that limit, and the margin available 
often permits this to be done on local cir- 
cuits which do not require to be extended, 
when used in conjunction with a powerful 
transmitter. 

It should be noticed that 
which painfully affects the ear when loud- 
speaking telephones are used in standard 
sets, is practically reduced to negligible 
proportions owing to the circuit arrange- 
ment in this and similar cases. 

The Fuiierphone occupies a prominent 
place in the literature of the subject. 
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Fig. 7 shows an arrangement used in 
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Fig. 7.—Two Duplex Circuits Formed from 
the Two Wires of a Double Wire 
Circuit. 

England and elsewhere for utilizing the 
two wires of a double-wire circuit to form 
two duplex circuits. This arrangement is 


known as composited working. In this 
country (England) the arrangement is 
sometimes used to superpose telephone 
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call wires worked by telegraph, upon junc- 
tion circuits worked on the common bat- 
tery system (see Fig. 7), or, alternatively, 
one wire is used as a telegraph call wire, 
and the other for automatic signaling on 
the junction circuit. 

In such a case each set of apparatus 
bridged on the telephone circuit involves 
a transmission loss, which is usually not 
less than one mile of standard cable, and 
may possibly exceed this figure. The loss 
is increased when similar circuits are ex- 
tended to one another; it should, there- 
fore, be ascertained, before doing this, 
whether the circuits have the necessary 
transmission margin. 

It may be mentioned that simplexed and 
composited sets have been used in this 
country for many years. (A _ simplexed 
circuit is a telegraph circuit worked in 
parallel over the two wires of a telephone 
circuit.) As an example I find that as far 
back as 1908, 200 circuits on the simplexed 
system were in use in this country. 

At the same time a large number of cir- 
cuits were in use for local telephone cir- 
cuit working on a method devised by W. 
J. Medlyn which has largely been used in 
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Fig. 8. Theoretical Diagram of Simplexed 
Circuit for Local Telephone Cir- 
cuit Working. 
this country for this purpose. The theo- 
retical diagram is shown in Fig. 8 and the 
explanation is as follows: 

If on a short section of a pole route 
carrying a long main-line telegraph circuit, 
we have also a local single-wire circuit 
which it is desired to convert to telephone 
working, such a circuit may be converted 
to double-wire working with little cost in 
the main-line section by utilizing in that 
length a long-distance telegraph circuit to 
form the second wire of the local pair. 


The local single-wire circuit and the tele- 
graph circuit are crossed at intervals to 
give immunity from inductive disturbance 
due to contiguous telegraph circuits, and 
transformers are connected as shown. The 
section between the transformers is the 
double-wire telephone circuit. Telegraph 
signals pass in parallel over the double- 
wire telephone circuit thus formed, enter- 
ing and leaving the double-wire section at 
the center point of the transformers. By 
this method the continuity of the telegraph 
circuit is not interrupted. 

The working of such a telephone loop is 
not disturbed by a superposed telegraph 
circuit if the A and B wires are of the 
same material and gauge. In the case 
shown, the telephone circuit after leaving 
the main line is run on a single wire which 
is connected to the transformers as shown. 
The possibility of using the single wire 
depends on local conditions. 
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The well-known equipotential method of 
superposing is of great importance and 
utility and of very wide application. Fig. 
10 furnishes an example of the system. 
The earliest patent specification in this 
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country covering this form of superposing 
is that of F. Jacob (British patent No. 
231 of 1882). 

The relative transmission efficiency of 
side and phantom circuits in aerial lines 
depends essentially on the arrangement of 
the wires on the poles. ‘ Every circuit has, 
of course, four electrical constants, name- 
ly, resistance, leakance, capacity, and in- 
ductance. Effective, uniformly distributed 
values at alternating-current voice fre- 
quencies are here assumed. 

The relative transmission efficiency of 
both side and phantom circuits is inversely 
proportional to the real part 8 of the com- 
plex attenuation constant 8 + ja and may 
be found from the following well-known 
formula: 

B+ja=V [C(R+jeL) (G+ joC)]... (8) 
where 8—real part of attenuation con- 
stant, ey 
a = wave-length constant, 

R= effective resistance per unit length, 
L=effective inductance per unit length, 
G = effective leakance per unit length, and 
C =effective capacity per unit length. 

The transmission efficiency is also af- 
fected by the impedance of the circuit. In 
the case of an electrically long line the 
quantity Z) is usually known as the char- 
acteristic impedance; and 
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The minimum attenuation constant in 
unloaded circuits is theoretically attained 
when we have the relation 
LG = GR eee... 0) eee (7) 

In phantom circuits, where two wires 
are joined in parallel the resistance is gen- 
erally half that of the side circuit, and the 
leakance double that of the side circuit. 
If, therefore, C is also doubled and L 
halved as compared with the side circuit, 
equation (7) is satisfied and we have the 
conditions for minimum attenuation for 
both side and phantom circuit. 

Now R and G are generally fixed for 
any combination of side and phantom cir- 
cuits, and have the relative values given. 
Whether the minimum attenuation con- 
stant is in question or not, we have equal 
transmission efficiency, if, when the side- 
circuit constants are C, G, L, R, the phan- 
tom-circuit constants are 2C, 2G, %%L, 
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1%2R, and this furnishes a criterion for the 
comparison of transmission efficiency. As 
a general rule the capacity and inductance 
have not the proportion shown. 

As is well known, the circuit inductance 
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Arrangement of loading-coil windings. 


Arrangement of Coils in Loaded Side and Phantom Circuits. 


and capacity vary according to a logarith- 
mic function of the distance apart of the 
wires. The nearer together the wires of 
the side circuit are, and in the case of the 
phantom circuits the nearer together the 
side circuits—which constitute the limbs 
of the phantom circuit—the greater the ca- 
pacity and the less the inductance, and vice 
versa. 

As a general rule the transmission eff- 
ciency of a circuit is improved by separat- 
ing the wires more widely, because the 
normal capacity of a circuit as compared 
with its inductance is in excess from the 
point of view of the capacity and induct- 
ance required to produce the minimum 
attenuation constant. 

The separation of the wires tends to 
bring both the capacity and inductance 
nearer to the proportion that satisfies the 
minimum attenuation constant. There is, 
however, an accompanying disadvantage 
here, because unless a circuit is perfectly 
balanced the separation of the wires in- 
creases inductive disturbance from sources 
of disturbance outside the superposed 
four-wire system. 

The relative transmission efficiency of 
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Fig. 10. Theoretical Electrical Action in 
Loaded Side and Phantom Circults. 
two common arrangements will now be 
examined. If the four conductors of a 
phantom-circuit combination are arranged 
on the pole-arms so as to form a square 
as seen end-on, two wires being arranged 
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on one arm and the other two immediately 
below on another arm, the side circuits 
being the diagonal of the square, it can 
be shown theoretically that the relative 
values of capacity and inductance of side 
and phantom circuits are such that the 
capacity of the phantom circuit is greater 
than twice the capacity of the side circuit, 
and that the inductance of the phantom 
circuit is somewhat less than half that of 
the side circuit. 

It follows that the transmission efficiency 
of the phantom circuit is a little less than 
that of the side circuit. 

The arrangement described is that which 
has hitherto been adopted in this country, 
the anti-inductive arrangement consisting 
in transposing the position of each wire on 
the pole arms so that a complete revolu- 
tion takes place between every four poles. 

An alternative anti-inductive method to 
that described, still retaining the square 
formation on the four pole arms, is to run 
the wires straight for a given length—say 
half a mile—and then cross them at regu- 
lar and equal intervals of half a mile. 

The transmission efficiency of the two 
anti-inductive methods described, both 
being in square formation, is nearly equal. 
Experiments in this country showed a dif- 
ference of 2 per cent in the attenuation 
constant, being less to that extent in the 
case of the wires run straight. 

The two side circuits being formed of 
adjacent wires from left to right in each 


case and supposed to be crossed at equal» 


mtervals, it can be shown that the in- 
ductance L of the phantom circuit is 
greater than one-half that of the side cir- 
cuit, and that the capacity C of the phan- 
tom circuit is less than twice the capacity 
of the side circuit. As a consequence the 
phantom circuit has a lower attenuation 
than that of the side circuit, and this is 
verified in practice. 


TABLE 1. 


Capacity formulae for aerial lines from 
“Telephonic Transmission of Superim- 
posed Circuits,” by Kazukiyo Ogawa, Re- 
searches of the Electrotechnical Labora- 
tory, Department of Communications, 
Tokyo, Japan, July, 1919. 

Wires arranged in square formation. 

Side circuit— 


1 
C = ————__ 
4 log (d/r) 
Phantom circuit— 
1 
C= — 


2 log (d/2r) 
Inductance formulea— 
C= 4 log (d/r) +4 
L=2 log (d/2r) + p/2 
r is the radius of a conductor, d is the 
distance between the wires of the side 
circuit, and mw is the permeability of the 
conductor, assumed to be constant. 
Wires in a straight line on the same arm 
at equal distances, the wires composing the 
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side circuit in each case being crossed with 
each other at regular intervals. 
Side circuit— 


C= —————_ 
4 log (d/r) 
Phantom circuit— 
log ( V 3d/2r) 


2 log (d/r) log (3d/r) 
Inductance formule— 
L=4 log (d/r) +4 

L = 2 log (8.46d/r) + u/2 

The first patent for air space type of 
cable with multiple twin circuits was that 
of Dieselhorst and A. W. Martin (British 
patent, 12,526 of 1903). 

In these cables the relative transmission 
efficiency of side circuits and phantom cir- 
cuits, respectively, follows the general rule, 
and depends on the relative values of their 
inductance and capacity. 

Owing, however, to the fact that the 
wires making up the side and phantom cir- 
cuits in cables are closely packed together, 
the capacity is relatively much larger, and 


the inductance much smaller: than’in the 


case of aerial wires, for the reason already 
given, and consequently the transmission 
efficiency of such unloaded circuits is much 
less than those of the same conductor 
weight in aerial lines [see Formula (5) ]. 
As a rule the capacity of telephone cir- 
cuits in cables containing a large number 
of wires is predicted from experiment, 
since it is largely affected by a factor de- 
pending on the form and dimensions of 
the cable. 

Telephone air-space paper cables for 
phantom working are usually made up on 


the “multiple twin” formation—i. e., two. 


telephone pairs are twisted together to 
form a phantom pair—and the relative 
capacity of side and phantom circuits may 
vary largely. The lay of the conductors 
is varied in the usual way. Experiment 
on recent cables shows, however, that the 
capacity of a phantom circuit has usually 
a mean value approximately 50 per cent in 
excess of that of the side circuit. 

The natural inductance in telephone 
cables containing small-gauge conductors 
is so small as to be nearly negligible and 
will be left out of consideration. Artificial 
inductance is, of course, generally added 
to underground circuits which form part 
of the trunk or long distance system, and 
the problems of circuit balance presented 
by these loaded circuits will be dealt with 
further on. 

On account of the relatively small ca- 
pacity of the phantom circuit in such 
cables as compared with the capacity of 
the side circuits, the phantom circuit is of 
a higher transmission efficiency than the 
side circuit, so that by superposing we 
actually obtain an additional circuit which 
is more efficient than the circuit on which 
it is superposed. 

It should be noted that it is possible to 
carry the principle of phantoming further, 
and to obtain a second phantom metallic 


‘circuit and the composited circuits. 
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circuit by combining two four-wire cores 
and twisting them together in the same 
way as the two side circuits are twisted 
in order to form an ordinary phantom 
circuit. 

Eight wires would evidently be neces- 
sary for such a circuit, and the principle 
may theoretically be continued, using 16 
wires, 32 wires, etc., for successive phan- 
tom circuits until the number of combina- 
tions is exhausted. In practice, however, 
phantom circuits are limited to four-wire 
combinations at present. 

It is possible under favorable circuit 
conditions to combine the loaded phan- 
tom circuit, as shown in Fig. 10, with the 
composited arrangement shown in Fig. 7. 
For this purpose the telegraph: sets ar- 
ranged as in Fig. 7 may be added to the 
ends of the two side circuits in Fig. 10. 

In order to secure a balanced arrange- 
ment it would be necessary for all the 
telegraph sets to have the same impedance 
at the same end of the line. Such a cir- 
cuit would be subject to the limitations 
pointed out in connection with the phantom 
hems 
believed that an equivalent arrangement is 
worked in America, but it has not been 
used in Europe to the author’s knowledge. 

Transformer apparatus in phantom cir- 
cuits absorbs a certain amount of energy 
and the effect on telephonic transmission 
requires consideration. Moreover, the 
usual signaling frequency is about 1,000 
periods per minute, or approximately 17 
per second, whereas the mean frequency 
of speech is taken at 800 periods per 
second. 

The design of a transformer of small 
dimensions to meet both these require- 
ments is difficult, and for that reason 
there is an advantage in utilizing a fre- 
quency within the range of frequencies for 
which the transformer has been designed. 
A transformer designed and sold by the 
Western Electric Co. and known as “type 
4006A” is, however, available for this 
purpose. At a frequency of 133 periods 
per second, it is found to be very efficient 
for signaling, and it is specially efficient 
at telephonic voice frequencies. 

The Post Office specification which re- 
quires an output of 80 per cent of the in- 
put energy at a frequency f such that 
2af =5,000, and of 55 per cent at a fre- 
quency f such that 27f= 100, is met by 
this apparatus; it also fulfills the strin- 
gent condition imposed for differential 
action when currents are sent through the 
windings in opposite directions. 

The transmission loss (core loss) ob- 
served in comparative speech tests does 
not exceed the loss which takes place 
when speaking through one mile of the 
standard cable. 


It may be mentioned that the method of 
winding to secure the differential action is 
one devised by the Post Office. Other 
manufacturers also make efficient trans- 
formers. (To be concluded.) 
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The Richmond Home Telephone Company 
began the use of Strowger Automatic equipment 
in 1907. All of the original installation is still 
in service, and, with the several additions made 
at various later dates, is rendering a grade of 
service that is completely satisfactory. 
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Strowger Equipment is 
Always Modern 


The switchroom illustrated on the opposite page is that of 
one of the several automatic offices operated by the Richmond 
Home Telephone Company at Richmond, Indiana, where old 
and new Strowger Automatic switches are operating together 
in complete unity, giving modern dependable service at a profit. 


Many cases such as this are on record where equipment 
already in service fifteen or more years is linked with additions 
of the latest type and the whole operated for many years almost 
as satisfactorily and economically as installations that are 
entirely new. ) | 


Telephone operating men who are contemplating replacing 
their central office equipment are invited to investigate this 
and the many other attractive features of the Strowger 
Automatic system. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour LE spoon des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
Lo aris. 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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Toll Service and Ticket Detail 


Accurate and Complete Recording Has a Prominent Part in Good Toll Serv- 
ice—Saves Operator Time, Circuit Time, Annoyance to Patron and Real Money 
for the Company—Paper Read at Syracuse Meeting of Up-State Association 


Byer. C. Speier 


Manager, Operators’ Training Department, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


In order that a call may have a good 
start, it is essential that recording ope- 
rators realize the responsibility which 
upon their entering the necessary 
details on the ticket. The service that the 
subscriber will receive depends, to a great 
extent, upon the manner in which the call 
is accepted. If courtesy, intelligence and 
interest are displayed by the recorder when 
she accepts the call, it will 
be started right—and a 
good . beginning generally 
assures a good ending. DATE 


rests 


It is very necessary and 
important that operators be 
accurate in recording the 
details of calls in order that 
complaints may be avoided 
and circuit time saved. 

Consider the result of the 
recording of a 


PLACE 


inaccurate 
toll call. 


SPEC. INST. 


time or preventing the calling party can- 
celing a call because the person who placed 
it cannot be located. 

In regard to the recording of the cor- 
rect code for the called place, it is neces- 
sary that great care be used. If there is 
no code for the place called, the entire 
name should be written; also care should 
be taken to ascertain the state and, if 


OUT 


WOTE IF COLLECT 


POSITICA 


STATE 


: . 4 PERSON 
If special instructions are “ih 
given to a recorder and she TO jer oecoe===e= 
nes Z LAC STATE 
fails to make a notation of G 
them, the operator who 
works on that ticket may 


give out information which’ 
the calling subscriber ex- 
pressly desired to withhold, 


thereby causing a com- 
plaint. The omission of FANEOR 
special instructions may $e 


also result in the operator 
not being able to complete a 
call which she, in all proba- 
bility, could have completed 
had the special instructions 
been recorded on the ticket. 

Accuracy of filing time is 
very important. If an in- 
correct filing time is record- 
ed, a call which should be 


PASSED 


given precedence may be 

delayed, and a subscriber chance 
5 QuoTeED 

may in that way be de- 


prived of the use of a cir- 
cuit which is justly his. 

An incorrect calling num- 
ber holds up the ticket and 
delays reports, thereby causing complaints 
and dissatisfaction. These wrong num- 
bers are particularly due to the recording 
of the wrong exchange and the omission 
of the letter on a party line. 

The obtaining of the calling party’s name 
is necessary because it is a means of iden- 
tifying the call at the calling station. Very 
often it is the means of saving circuit 
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Filling in the Ticket Accurately and With All Obtain- 
Information Makes for Good Service. 


necessary, the county of the called place 
—if there is another city or town in an- 
other state or county of the same name as 
that of the city or town given. This 
thereby prevents a call being completed 
to the wrong destination, to the annoyance 
of the subscriber and the expense of the 
company. Mistakes of reaching the wrong 
destination are often caused by illegible 
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letters in codes, particularly A being taken 
for O and M for W. 

The called number, if given, should be 
carefully recorded. Subscribers should be 
encouraged to call by number because it 
saves the time that otherwise would be 
used in referring to the directory, and in 
larger offices this relieves the directory 
position of traffic. 

The called party’s name, initials and the 
firm name, if given, should be carefully 
checked, to avoid difficulty which may 
arise at the distant point from an incor- 
rect but a similar name. 

When routing directions are placed on a 
ticket, it is of the utmost importance that 
the code be written very carefully to 
avoid the wrong routing of the call, 
thereby causing delay and incorrect use 
of toll circuits. 

The passed time should be noted as 
soon as the call is passed. Occasionally 
it is observed that the starting time is 
earlier than the passed time. Sometimes 
subscribers, who have been given their 
tickets to check, have noticed this condi- 
tion and later have not hesitated to men- 
tion the fact when complaining of excess 
overtime, etc. 

Recorders and line operators should be 
advised of the necessity of placing their 
operating numbers in the correct spaces 
and to cross their numbers off when they 
complete, as far as they are able, the 
work on a call. The operator’s number 
on a ticket is the only means of identify- 
ing the operator who did the work on the 
call. Operators are occasionally blamed 
for poor service for which they are not 
responsible, because they fail to cross off 
their numbers. 

In making entries on the back of the 
ticket it is very important for the proper 
completion of the call to have all codes 
and reports properly made and correctly - 
timed and to be entered in the order in| 
which they occur. Reports which cannot | 
be exactly expressed by code should be | 
written on the back of the ticket in full. 

In conclusion, the ticket is an order for | 
service. It is just as necessary for us to 
get the correct details of the call and note 
them intelligently and correctly as we 
would expect our order would be taken | 
and noted, were we ordering a bill of 
goods from a merchant. We would ex- 
pect that the order clerk would need to 
know the size, length, color and quality | 
of the article desired and, once having | 
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accepted our order, to fill it without fur- 
ther question. 

Our patrons expect as much from us as 
they do from their merchants. They do 
not object to giving the order for service, 
but they certainly do object to recalls to 
verify details which should have been 
properly recorded at the time the call was 
accepted. 

Therefore, complaints and circuit time 
can be saved and revenue increased by 
accurate recording of the details of a 
call and noting of the reports given in the 
proper order. 


Interstate Utilities Co. to Spend 
$100,000 in Inland Empire. 


Improvements in the telephone system 
of the Interstate Utilities Co. of $100,000, 
including substantial improvements in the 
lines of communication in a score of In- 
land Empire towns, were announced re- 
cently by John F. Davies, vice-president 
and general manager. 

The company operates the telephone sys- 
tem of the panhandle of Idaho, and also 
exchanges -in eastern Washington and 
western. Montana. The executive offices 
of the company are in Spokane. 

The budget of improvements of the tel- 
ephone plant for 1923 includes marked 
improvements in the telephone system at 
Libby and Troy, Mont; Bonners Ferry, 
Sandpoint, Spirit Lake, Priest River, 
Rathdrum, Plummer, St. Maries, Kellogg, 
Wallace and Mullan, Idaho, and at New- 
port, Ione and Tekoa, Wash. The most 
important feature of the work is the pro- 
posed construction of a $35,000 central 
office building at Coeur d’Alene, including 
switching equipment of the latest type 
and design. 

The plans also provide for an enlarged 
switchboard for the telephone exchange 
at Libby, Mont. At Troy, Mont., con- 
siderable outside construction will be re- 
quired immediately to meet the require- 
ments of lumbering operations. 

A new toll line will be constructed 
along the recently completed portion of 
the North and South highway between 
Sandpoint and Bonners Ferry at a cost 
of $15,000. This will give three long dis- 
tance circuits bdtween Sandpoint and 
Bonners Ferry instead of one. 

Metallic circuits will also be constructed 
during this year from Sandpoint to the 
Clarks Fork exchange, and between 
Sandpoint and Rathdrum to serve Athol, 
Granite, Cocolalla and other small towns. 
A new toll line will be constructed early 
in the spring between Tekoa and Plum- 
mer to give Tekoa direct connection with 
the Interstate Utilities system. 

Subscribers of the Interstate Utilities 
Co. at Burke, in the Coeur d’Alene min- 
ing district, are served out of the central 
office of the telephone company at Wal- 
lace and the subscribers at Wardner are 
served out of the office at Kellogg. The 
budget for 1928 calls for the expenditure 
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of $7,000 in cable construction to improve 
this service. An expenditure of $5,000 
in additional outside facilities for St. 
Maries and the surrounding territory also 
is provided. 

A new switchboard will be placed in 
the exchange at Newport. 


Important Questions Up for Dis- 
cussion at Oregon Convention. 
At the annual mecting of the Oregon 

Local Telephone Association, which was 

scheduled for Friday and Saturday of this 

week in Portland, the principal questions 
on the program for discussion were: 

Right of way upon state highways— 
which, the association states, seems to 
have been practically nullified by the pres- 
ent highway commission ; 

A proposed change in the utility law 
whereby the quality of service rendered 


The Index for Volume 83 of 
TELEPHONY. 


The index for volume 83 of “Tel- 
ephony,” which was completed with the 
issue of December 30, is now ready for 
distribution among those who keep com- 
plete files. 

In this index are listed all the important 
articles which have appeared between 
July 1 and December 30. It will be sup- 
plied free of charge to those making ap- 
plication. 
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shall be a factor in rate fixing, rather than 
valuation alone. 

The matter of electrical interference by 
induction from power lines, and the rights 
of interested parties therein. 

So that as many as possible might be 
present when these matters were: consid- 
ered, the association arranged to have 
them brought up on Saturday. 


Many Things Gained by Attending 
South Dakota Meeting. 

Arrangements have been practically com- 
pleted for the annual convention of the 
South Dakota Telephone Association, to 
be held in Huron on January 17, 18 and 19, 
at the Marvin-Hughitt Hotel. 

Some new and practical ideas on topics 
of current importance will be presented 
by men experienced in telephone work, as 
well as by representatives of the state rail- 
road commission and the tax commission. 

The special feature of the convention 
will be the plant school, in which the mat- 
ter of inductive interference will be thor- 
oughly discussed, together with other mat- 
ters pertinent to successfully maintaining 
and operating telephone plants. Regarding 
this, President J. A. Steninger, of the 
association, reminds the members that the 
matter of inductive interference will come 
to them all sooner or later, as the devel- 
opment of high power transmission lines 
in South Dakota is yet in its infancy. 

Convention rates have been secured from 
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the Marvin-Hughitt and the Royal hotels. 
Reservations should be made early, as the 
committee in charge of the convention pro- 
gram are looking for an attendance larger 
than ever before. 

The association wants all of its mem- 
bers to be present and invites non-members 
to. come along, too, and learn for them- 
selves the benefits to be derived from the 
association’s activities. 


Hoover Seeks Radio Control to 
End Nightly Bedlam. 

Control must be established over the 
bedlam filling the air from 21,000 radio 
transmitting stations, Secretary Hoover 
told the House merchant marine commit- 
tee January 2 at hearings on the Kellogg- 
White federal radio control bill. Repre- 
sentatives of amateurs and various others 
interested in wireless communication also 
were heard by the committee. 

The bill provides that the Commerce 
Department shall have supervision over 
all radio communication, assigning wave 
lengths, approving apparatus, licensing op- 
erators and otherwise supervising wireless 
communication to bring order out of the 
present chaos of jazz bands, sermons, crop 
reports, sporting services, concerts and 
what not running simultaneously on the 
same wave lengths. 

Vigorous protest was -entered by the 
war and navy departments against a pro- 
vision of the bill which stipulates that 
whenever government apparatus is used 
for other than government business it 
shall come under supervision of the Com- 
merce Department. 

The navy operators, it was said, would 
have to obtain license from the Commerce 
Department if the section was retained. 
Secretary Hoover told the committee he 
would confer with Secretary Denby in an 
effort to reach an accord on that feature, 
but he insisted that the navy should not 
be permitted unlimited privileges to the 
discomfiture of other users of wireless. 


Cumberland Bell to Spend Two 
Million in Tennessee. 

The building program for the exten- 
sion and betterment of service by the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which contemplates the expenditure of 
$2,000,000 for 1923 in Tennessee under 
the terms of an order issued by the Ten- 
nessee Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

It will mean the building of conduits 
and additional office equipment in the 
central and branch exchanges in Nash- 
ville to the amount of $800,000, and ex- 
penditures in Memphis of $535,000, and 
expenditure of $285,000 in Chattanooga 
and $65,000 for Knoxville, while the pro- 
posed work on small exchanges in the 
state during the year will take up $175,- 
000 of the amount. The company also 
estimates that $500,000 will be required 
in placing 22,000 new substations. 


Sundry Snapshots Alongs the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Greeting. 
In ancient times, as run the rhymes, 
When snow was on the ground, 
They gathered all in the banquet hall 
From many miles around. 


In the firelight all eyes shone bright 
As they quaffed the home-made ale, 

Or joined their host on massive roast 
And told a merry tale. 


Each honored guest must stand the test 
And join in song or _ story, 
At the host’s request they did their best 


And flunked, or garnered glory, 


Let’s summon all with a friendly call 
To gather this new year, 

In memory’s hall and let each recall 
Some thoughts of old time cheer. 
*Twould be our honored 

guest, 
That you should take the chair, 
And call each name to start the game 
To banish all dull care. 


request, as an 


Each cheerful face is in its place 
Our hearts are all aglow, 
We'll dig up things from 

springs 
Which happened long ago, 


memory’s 


We extend the call to one and all 
To join in this bright new year, 

And we can truly say, this winter day, 
Remembering you has brought’ cheer. 


That was about the only way to get the 
news of the day and opinions of the people 
in the olden times when newspapers, tele- 
phones and radio were undreamed of me- 
So they 
had all the people gather in the big banquet 
hall and there assimilate news, booze and 
indigestion simultaneously. In other 
words, it was an old-time convention. 


diums of spreading information. 


hand it to that 
ea | voy awright 
: 40 awright 


You Get the Other Fellow’s Idea of How to Make Collec- 
tions and Leave the Patron Smiling Though Broke. 


Many telephone associations hold their 
conventions in the winter time from now 
on. While the complexion: of conventions 
has changed considerably by reason of ac- 
tivities of a certain person entirely outside 
telephone circles, yet they have changed 
for the better and have lost nothing of 
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their most profitable features. The re- 
newal of friendships already made and the 
forming of new ones, coupled with the 
mass of valuable information acquired, 
have ever been and always will be the real 
sought-after features of 
any line of endeavor. 
You go to conventions primarily with 
these things in your mind: 


conventions in 


You have a pleasant antici- 
greeting old 
perhaps, of 


pation of 

friends and, 
meeting people of whom you 
heard but 
then 
slide down the hall and look 


have never met, 


and you propose to 
over the exhibits to see what 
After that you lis- 
tem to speeches and, perhaps, 


is new. 


you make the best one. 

You get a new angle of 
observation on many of the 
questions which perplex you 
in every-day practice. You get the other 
fellow’s idea of how best to make collec- 
tions and still leave the patron smiling, 
though broke. 

You find out what the other fellow has 
done about meeting the transportation 
problem of his repair and building crews. 
You learn about what can be done about 
your poles along the public highway where 
new road projects are forward. You get 
a chance to look over new wrinkles in the 
matter of station protection from light- 
ning and commercial currents and, per- 
haps, can listen to a paper on just why 
and how protectors protect and 
where others fall down. You get to know 
a lot about every-day problems just from 
getting together in the lobby or hallway 
and talking shop with the rest of the boys. 

In the conventions now about to be held, 
old timers will accelerate 
your step if you are to keep 
up with the procession, for 
you will find much talk in 


“some 


you have to 


the air pertaining to this 
new-fangled stuff called 
radio. 

Glib young sprouts will 


swamp you with discourses 
on various kinds of hook- 
ups, girds, couplers, variom- 
eters, detectors, amplifiers 
and a host of other new 
things; you will have to get a few old 
cronies back in some baggage room if you 
wish to discourse on the old-time ques- 
tions of grounded lines, full metallic, dry 
batteries, ground rods, battery savers and 
such long-forgotten questions which occu- 
pied the time of old-time conventions. 
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One of the things which never does go 
out of date, or fail of interest, however, 
is the question of service. Service is the 
last thing to be allowed to go into the 


background. Whether it is service to the 


So They Had All the People Gather in the Big Banquet 
Hall and Assimilate News, Booze and Indigestion. 


patron, service of an arrester, pole line, 
dry battery, automobile, adding machine 
or telephone association, it matters not. 


Service is the final arbiter of the fate 
of all. 
When the old-fashioned cut nail met 


up with the wire nail, its use ceased almost 
over night because the wire nail gave bet- 
ter service, cost less to make and did not 
require an expert carpenter to drive it 
without splitting the board nine times out 
of ten. On the other hand, the meek and 
lowly carpet tack which was just as old 
as the wrought nail is still occupying the 
center of the stage at all house-cleaning 
affairs, because it gave and is still giving 
adequate service, and there seems no neces- 
sity to improve on it in its present form. 

The pin and the pants button are both 
samples of what they were for generations 
back; yet how few of us would think of 
going to a convention lacking some of 
these most useful adjuncts to modern 
civilization. 

While we must and do progress, we 
cannot go beyond perfection, even if we 
can approach it, which is hard. The great 
object of telephone conventions is to’ serve 
you, and you should add your little mite 
of information, gained by your experiences 
in your home-town, to the general mass. 

The reason for this is that without ali 
the component parts nothing attains 100 
per cent. 
help to make up the whole, and if you or 
your store of hard-gleaned knowledge, are 
missing from the make-up of the gather- 
ing, just so much will the whole lack or 
attaining that muchly-desired 100 per cenc. ° 

You are, in a way, part of the gas which 


You are one of the parts which 
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helps to make the machine go. I do not 
mean this in a joking way which woula 
be supposed to reflect on your oratorical 
powers but as a means of illustration. Ir 
you are not to be considered in the gas- 
light column, you can play the part of 
some of the rest of the things so necessary 
to make up a perfect functioning machine. 

You need not be afraid you will be 
considered a back number because 9/10ths 
of the others in attendance will be on a 
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par with you in scope of experiences. The 
radio bugs are not so deep as they might 
like to have you think they are. 

They are only on a line with what you 
liked to have other people think you were 
when you first began to install telephones, 
while the amazed and interested family 
stood around to watch you. How you 
tried to carry it all off as old stuff when, 
as a matter of fact, you knew but little 
more than the ones who thought you must 
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on 


be an electrical wizard to be able to con- 
nect up batteries and start the thing to 
working so they could talk. You remem- 
ber that, don’t you? 

These conventions are held for you and 
not primarily so some manufacturer can 
make a few If you don’t attend 
them, you are missing out on some of the 
best experiences of a telephone career. 

APHORISM: Few fish jump into the 
boat. 


sales. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Settlement Gives Bell Temporary 
Increase in Tennessee. 
Settlement of the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. rate case, which has been 
before the Tennessee Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission for more than a year, 
was reached on December 28—the com- 
pany being granted a small increase in 

rates, affecting 47 Tennessee cities. 

The order is effective for the period be- 
tween January 1 and date of final determi- 
nation, final hearing being set for March 
5. It was made following argument of 
counsel for protestants opposing the pro- 
posed schedule or any schedule of higher 
rates. 

The increase is approximately one-fifth of 
the amount asked for in the original appli- 
cation, and is an advance of 5.7 per cent 
over the old rates. 

The order granting the increase was 
made temporary, pending the supplying of 
information from time to time by the com- 
pany to the commission, upon which a 
rate base and permanent exchange rates 
may be fixed in the state. 

Settlement of the case was reached after 
company officials had filed a compromise 
schedule of rates and had agreed to ex- 
pend $2,000,000 during 1923 in improving 
the service and meeting the demands of 
its subscribers. The commission members, 
Chairman Julian Campbell, H. H. Hannah 
and W. H. Beasley, were unanimous in 
deciding the case. 

The increase will affect patrons in the 
four larger cities of Tennessee to a greater 
extent than the smaller ones. An addi- 
tional charge of 50 cents for business tele- 
phones and 25 cents for residence tele- 
phones will be made against subscribers 
in Nashville, Chattanooga, Memphis and 
Knoxville. In the smaller cities the rate 
increase will be in proportion to the num- 
ber of telephones in use and the length 
and number of lines in operation. 

Under terms of the compromise, the 
company agreed to refund to the commis- 
sion, all costs that the cémmission has in- 
curred in connection with the case; to 
withdraw all litigation against the com- 


mission; to pay expenses of the “steering 
committee” of protestants and to cut 
down by the end of 1923, unfilled applica- 
tions for telephone service not less than 
75 per cent. 

The settlement of the case was first sug- 
gested by F. H. Reid, vice-president of 
the company, who spent several days in 
Nashville consulting expert engineers of 
the commission. 

It was shown by figures set out in the 
amended application that the Cumberland 
Bell will receive a total increase in reve- 
nue of about $383,000 a year in place of 
$975,000 as originally asked for. The 
company, under terms of the order, is re- 
quired to file with the commission monthly 
reports — beginning February 1 — showing 
definitely and fully how it is complying 
with the order with respect to the exten- 
sions and amount of revenue which is 
taken in. 

This is the first substantial relief the 
company has received in 10 years, with 
the exception of a temporary increase 
granted during the war, which was subse- 
quently revoked. The rates in effect up to 
January 1 were the same as the rates in 
1921. 

Immediately after the ruling, Chairman 
J. D. G. Morton of the “steering” com- 
mittee—representing telephone subscribers 
throughout the state—announced that the 
committee was prepared to resist the in- 
crease and would fight to the end. A 
similar statement was made by Walter 
Armstrong, city attorney of Memphis. 


Approves Merger of Illinois Bell 


and Kinloch Companies. 
The merger of the Kinloch Telephone 


Co. of St. Clair County and the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. was given the approval 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission on 
January 5. 

The order was issued with the provision 
that there shall be no increase in rates for 
at least a year. 

Frank L. Smith, chairman of the 
commission, issued a statement rela- 
tive to the order. Chairman Smith said 


the consolidation was authorized to get 
for the people of the district the benefits 
of a unified service. 

“Experience has proved that duplication 
of utility service is inefficient, annoying, 
wasteful and the quality and quantity of 
service considered, much more expensive 
than a single service,’ said Mr. Smith. 
“Therefore, the commission believed that 
it would be to the best advantage of all 
concerned to permit the consolidation and 
that under the consolidation the com- 
munities served will, in the end, be given 
a much better service than they could ever 
hope to get with a duplicated service.” 


California Company Authorized to 
Issue $200,000 Stock. 

The Associated Telephone Co., of Long 
Beach, was authorized by the California 
Railroad Commission on December 28 to 
sell $200,000 par value of its common capi- 
tal stock for the purpose of financing the 
cost of extensions, additions and better- 
ments to its properties. According to the 
order, 100 shares may be sold at $90 a 
share to fall the oversubscription of a 
previous stock issue. The remaining 1,900 
shares are to be sold at not less than $100 
a share with a selling cost not to exceed 
5 per cent. 


California Company to Issue Bonds 
to Reimburse Treasury. 

The Santa Barbara Telephone Co., of 
Santa Barbara, has been authorized by the 
California Railroad Commission to sell 
$60,000 of its first mortgage, 5 per cent, 
30-year, sinking fund, gold bonds. The 
order was issued January 4. 

The bonds are to be sold for cash at not 
less than 87%, per cent of their face value 
and accrued interest, and the proceeds are 
to be used to reimburse the treasury for 
earnings used for capital purposes. 


Indiana Investigation Takes Up 
Financing and Operating. 
Evidence intended to show that the 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
provides necessary financial backing for 
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the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. was in- 
troduced by the company at the hearing 
on affairs of the Indiana Bell before the 
Indiana Public Service Commission Sat- 
urday, January 6. 

After a short session, devoted exclu- 
sively to the testimony of Fred C. Dick- 
son, vice-president of the Union Trust 
Co., the hearing was adjourned until this 
week. 

W. H. Thompson, attorney for the tel- 
ephone company, presented the financial 
situation of the company to Mr. Dickson 
before beginning examination. Mr. 
Thompson said the Indiana Bell has capi- 
tal of $15,000,000, a funded debt of $11,- 
000,000 and a short term note debt of 
$4,000,000. Practically all of the debt is 
due the A. T. & T. Co., he said. 

“Under those circumstances,’ Mr. 
Thompson asked the witness, “‘would it 
be possible for the Indiana Bell to float 
its securities without the aid of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.?” 

“Not very easily,” Mr. Dickson replied. 

Mr. Thompson then reviewed further 
financial relations of the two companies, 
including an $11,000,000 loan to the Indi- 
ana Bell by the A. T. & T. at 7 per cent 
on notes. He then asked the witness if, 
assuming such a sum could be borrowed 
in Indiana, it could have been borrowed 
on more favorable terms by the Indiana 
Bell. 

“Tt could not have been borrowed as 
cheaply on those terms,” said Mr. Dick- 
son. 

Mr. Dickson submitted other testimony 
in regard to financial matters at the re- 
quest of attorneys for the commission. 

Provisions made by the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. to care for its employes 
through pensions and workingmen’s bene- 
fit plans were brought out at one of the 
hearings last week, through the testimony 
ot Thomas R. Keyes, general auditor of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. Mr. 
Keyes was a witness for the company and 
the bulk of his testimony concerned the 
assistance given to the Indiana Bell by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
auditing and finance. 


“The service received from the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. with re- 
gard to plans for the benefit of employes 
is of great value to the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co.,” Mr. Keyes said. “The plans 
in many respects give the employes better 
return than the provisions of the compen- 
sation act.” 4 

Mr. Thompson asked him to give a 
specific example. 

“We recently had an accidental death 
in Indiana when the beneficiary would 
have received $3,960 under the act. but 
actually received $720 more,” Mr. Keyes 
replied. 

Mr. Keyes declared that under the plan 
adopted by the Bell any employe of 
the company could go to some other part 
of the United States and work for the 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
without losing credit for continuous 
service. He said that the pensions re- 
ceived by employes were based upon 1 per 
cent of the average salary for ten years, 
multiplied by the number of years of 
service. 

“Of course, all these payments you 
speak of revert back to the fact that the 
subscribers pay for it. There is no other 
source of funds. Is that so?” asked Com- 
missioner John W. McCardle. 

Mr. Keyes replied that the subscribers 
paid for the workingmen’s benefit plans. 

“State to the commission whether such 
plans do not make for great contentment 
«mong the employes and improve the 
service of the company,” said Mr. Thomp- 
son, 

“In my opinion they are of very great 


They Like “Telephony.” 
From letters recently received by 
TELEPHONY we quote the following ex- 
pressions : 
“It is next to impossible to be a good 
telephone manager without TELEPHONY, 
and sometimes we could use more than 


one issue.”—C. L. Patee, District Mana- 


ger, Union Telephone Co., Owosso, Mich. 


“TELEPHONY is a good paper for any- 
one in the telephone business. 
it for almost 20 years. 
Bell telephone employes as for Inde- 
pendents. Find enclosed my check for re- 
newal for another year.’—Chas. C. Black, 
Area Manager, Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Stuart, Iowa. 


I have read 
It is as good for 


value to the company and to the em- 
ployes,” Mr. Keyes answered. 

He declared that the employes’ benefit 
fund was provided for in the contract be- 
tween the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., which requires the Indiana company 
to pay 4% per cent of its gross revenue 
ta the parent company in return for 
service and materials. He added that the 
plan would not be possible except for the 
guarantee of financial aid made by the 
parent company. 

Since April 1, 1920, the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. has paid out a little more 
than $6,000 in pensions to employes, Mr. 
Keyes said. Since the adoption of the 
compensation plan by the company early 
in 1920, approximately $29,000 has been 
paid out for accident benefits, and approx- 
imately $18,000 for expenses resulting 
from accidents, Mr. Keyes declared. 

“The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co, stands back of us when it becomes 
prohibitive to maintain the pensions. That 
is where I consider the service comes in,” 
Mr. Keyes said. 

“Tf you save money by not contracting 
commercial insurance, the benefit eventu- 
ally accrues to the American company, 
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doesn’t it?” asked Frank B. Farris, attor- 
ney for the commission, in cross-exami- 
nation. 

Mr. Keyes replied that the arrangement 
was good business, since it protected the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. He was 
asked to point out what other services 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
provided the auditing department of the 
indiana Bell Telephone Co. 

The services, he said, were practically 
continuous, and involved taxation, stock 
returns and a number of other things. 
Within the last two years the parent com- 
pany had rendered valuable service by 
developing a new system of accounting 
and a system of checking and filing. The 
accounting system, he said, resulted in 
an annual saving of $12,135. 

Further testimony concerning the rela- 
tive economy and efficiency of improved 
types of telephone switchboards was 
given during the week to the commission. 
A. J. Allen, of New York, traffic en- 
gineer of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., appeared Wednesday as a wit- 
ness for the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 

Munson D. Atwater, of Bloomington, 
Ind., previously had testified before the 
commission that the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. could improve its service and 
save money by the use of the La Crosse 
type of switchboard. Mr. Atwater was 
a witness for the commission. Tuesday, 
Byron S. Bailey, of New York, witness 
for the telephone company, submitted a 
report to the commission in which he 
showed that the annual costs of the Bell 
company would be increased by the use 
of the La Crosse board, and that the 
service provided by it was no more 
efficient. 

Practically the whole of Mr. Allen’s 
testimony Wednesday was virtually a 
substantiation of the report made by Mr. 
Bailey. 

He testified that the calling rate at La 
Crosse had not been increased by the use 
of the new board, but that what had been 
cited by Mr. Atwater as an increase of 
from 10,000 to 15,000 calls a month was 
actually the result of an automatic method 
of counting in use at La Crosse. Sur- 
veys at La Crosse, he said, showed that 
the rate had remained practically the same 
since the installation of the new board. 

He declared that with the La Crosse 
board one operator working under ideal 
conditions could complete 2,300 calls a 
day, while with boards used-by the Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone Co. at Muncie and at 
Indianapolis the same operator could 
complete 1,600 calls a day. 

“Would you be justified in letting off 
one-third of your operators after the in- 
stallation of a La Crosse board?” asked 
Frank B. Farris, attorney for the com- 
mission, during the cross-examination of 
Mr. Allen, + : 

“That assumption is practically right,” 
Mr. Allen replied. : 
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Mr. Allen testified that he had made 
traffic surveys of telephone companies in 
many cities and that in places where both 
automatic and manual switchboards were 
used, the telephone users showed prefer- 
ence for the automatic. 

He declared that the calling rate a line 
in Indianapolis was 7.2 calls a day, and 
that if the rate should increase, any ad- 
vantage in the decrease of operators un- 
der the La Crosse system would be offset 
in Indianapolis. 


Michigan Commission Gives Ap- 
proval to Dowagiac Merger. 

The Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has given its approval to the merger 
of the Bell and the Home Telephone Co. 
exchanges at Dowagiac, Mich. and 
throughout Cass County—the new com- 
pany to be known as the Dowagiac 
Telephone Co. The order was entered 
December 27. 

It is planned to establish the same rural 
rates as are now charged by the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. in the territory 
which will be served by the new company. 


New Switching Rates and Mini- 


mum Circuit Charge Allowed. 
An order issued December 29 by the 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission gave the Blue Earth Valley Tele- 
phone Co., of Blue Earth, permission to 
place in effect on January 1 a rural switch- 
ing charge of 40 cents per month per 
station, subject to a discount of five cents 
if paid on or before the 15th of the month 
in which the service is rendered. A mini- 
mum charge of $2.00 per circuit was also 
authorized. 

The company had requested authority to 
establish a minimum charge of $2.80 per 
circuit, but the commission decreased this 
to the basis of five parties per circuit. 

The Blue Earth Valley company op- 
erates local exchanges at Blue Earth, 
Wells, Winnebago, Elmore, Guckeen and 
Huntley. From these exchanges it serves 
approximately 1,838 local and rural owned 
stations and from the first four exchanges 
it serves 1,199 rural switching stations. 


Eight Companies Authorized to 
- Continue Higher Rates. 

Orders were entered by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission on December 
18 permitting six exchanges to continue 
operations under increased rate schedules 
previously granted. Two similar orders 
were entered on the 19th. 

The companies affected by the orders of 
December 18 are: Frankford Telephone 
Exchange for service in Frankford; Kansas 
City Telephone Co., for service in Indepen- 
dence and the Fairmount exchange area; 
Kinloch Telephone System, for service in 
St. Louis and vicinity; Mutual Telephone 
Co., for its exchange at Greenfield; and 
Sedalia Home Telephone Co., for service 
in Sedalia. - 
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On December 19 the Linneus Rural 
Telephone Co. was authorized to continue 
its increased rates at Linneus, and the 
Thayer & Alton Telephone Co. to continue 
the rates at Thayer. 


Monroe (Neb.) Company to Con- 
tinue Present Rates Indefinitely. 
Permission has been granted by the 

Nebraska State Railway Commission to 

the Monroe Independent Telephone Co. to 

continue indefinitely charging the present 
schedule of rates. 

The company was given first relief in 
August of 1921, in the form of temporary 
rates, and it was figured these would in- 
crease revenues $7,000. Because of local 
conditions, that portion of the increase 
made contingent on the making of certain 
improvements was not put into effect. 

In February, 1922, the rates were made 
effective for the remainder of the year. 
The company had lost subscribers, some 


Thanks, Mr. Wire Chief! 

“T certainly appreciate your kindness in 
keeping TELEPHONY coming to me,” writes 
Erwin Garder, wire chief of the Badger 
Telephone Co. at Oconomowoc, Wis., in 
a letter remitting for his subscription. 
“TELEPHONY is a great journal for tele- 
phone men and is getting better all the 
time.” 


through local irritation and others due to 
business depression. Based on the ten 
months’ showing of this year, the company 
will get about $57,000 revenue, which is 
less than the commission’s estimate of 
expenditures, plus a fair return, said was 
necessary. 

However, the election of the company 
to forego certain increases and to post- 
pone improvements, which would have 
added considerable to annual operating ex- 
penses, has resulted in substantial econo- 
mies in operation, as compared to the 
estimate. 

After paying interest on the small 
amount of note obligations outstanding, 
the company has earned a net income 
available for dividends of 6.8 per cent on 
the outstanding stock, all of which had 
been authorized by the commission after 
careful studies of the property, but with 
no physical valuation in recent years. 

At the rate the company has earned for 
the first ten months of 1922, the commis- 
sion says, it will have earned $9,000 in the 
year for interest and dividends. The 
property is being well taken care of, as 
evidenced by the amount spent in mainte- 
nance, and there has been added, chiefly 
at Genoa, $7,000 in improvements. Traffic 
expenses do not exceed 35 cents per month 
per station, which indicates economy born 
of necessity. Commercial expenses, while 
relatively higher, are substantially less 
than found originally as not excessive. 

Such an emergency exists, the commis- 
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sion found, as warranted the continuation 
of the rates, as no reason was found for 
not approving the application. 


Nebraska Supreme Court on Guy 
Wire Anchoring. 


In a case just decided by the Nebraska 
Supreme Court, it is held that where a 
company secures telephone poles, which it 
has a right to place in the streets, with 
guy wires, it is required to use reason- 
able care to so erect and maintain the 
wires as not to endanger public travel 
or the safety of individuals, having in 
view the probable use of the highway by 
the public. It added: 

“Where an ordinance requires telephone 
poles to be placed within or adjacent to the 
curb line of the street, the fact that the 
curb line and property line of an alley 
are the same, and that to place the poles 
adjacent to the curb line would cause 
crossarms, ordinarily used on telephone 
poles, to extend over private property, is 
no justification for the company to set its 
poles out in the paving 2% feet from the 
curb line, for the company may either 
construct its crossafms to extend from 
one side of the pole only, or procure from 
private owners the right or permission for 
the overhang of crossarms over their 
property. 

“The testimony of experts on electric 
pole and wire construction—that the poles 
and wires in the instant case were erected 
according to the method generally ap- 
proved by electrical engineers—does not 
conclude the question of whether or not 
the placing of the guy wires in the alley, 
at the place and under the conditions in 
question, was a dangerous obstruction to 
public travel, negligently maintained, that 
being a matter within the range of com- 
mon knowledge. 

“Where a company anchored an uncov- 
ered guy wire, which supported a termi- 
nal pole carrying five wires, out in the 
paving of a 20-foot alley, and 2% feet 
from the outer edge of such paving, held 
that the question of whether or not the 
company was negligent in so doing is for 
the jury.” 


Authorizes Continuance of Exist- 
ing Rates Because of Efficiency. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion declines to penalize economy and 
efficiency, and has, therefore, entered up 
an order continuing for another year the 
existing rate schedules of the Hamilton 
County Farmers’ Telephone Association, 
This company operates nine exchanges in 
that county, and serves 2,800 subscribers. 
It was originally organized by farmers, 
who extended their operations into prac- 
tically all of the towns of the county, and 
is distinguished from most other companies 
in that it pays no dividends. The com- 
pany, however, is not entirely phil- 
anthropic. It rebates 25 cents a month 
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to those stockholders who furnish certain 
other equipment. 

When the commission fixed the present 
rates in April, 1920, it had in mind secur- 
ing a minimum return of $2,000 a year 
that the company should earn in addition 
to the standard stockholder rebate, which 
is not sufficient in itself to be classed as 
an adequate return. This the company is 
privileged to use as it pleases. 

During the current year the company 
earned a surplus of $3,700 above expenses. 
There was some talk of cutting the rates, 
but the board of directors advised the 
commission that they did not believe this 
should be done as the maintenance require- 
ments of the commission were not meet- 
ing all conditions necessary to good serv- 
ice, and that there was not enough money 
going into the maintenance and deprecia- 
tion funds. The commission agreed with 
this conclusion. 

In granting a further extension of rates 
the commission says that the net returns 
would ordinarily indicate that a cut of 
ten cents a month in exchange rentals 
was called for, but that the record of the 
company discloses a sincere and intelligent 
effort to keep down costs, and it would 
follow that to order a reduction at this 
time would be to penalize economy and 
discourage efficiency. It, therefore, accepts 
the judgment of the board of directors, 
and allows the rates to stand, subject to 
the usual condition that if circumstances 
develop of a character to warrant any 
change, the commission will retain power 
to make whatever new rates the situation 
calls for. ? 

The company did business during most 
of the war time period at old rates, and 
the average rate increase, as the schedule 
now stands, is but 17% per cent above 
the 1914 figures. 


Unified Service In Xenia, Ohio— 
Increased Rates Upheld. 


The physical merger between the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. and the Springfield- 
Xenia Telephone Co. in Xenia and Greene 
County, Ohio, was accomplished on De- 
cember 28, 

Two days previous, the state supreme 
court upheld the increased rates of the 
Ohio Bell in Xenia. The Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission had rejected the 
higher schedule proposed, but an appeal 
brought by the company resulted in a 
reversal of the commission’s ruling. 

There are now more than 4,000 subscrib- 
ers in Greene County reached by the Bell 
company—3,000 of whom are reached out 
of the Xenia exchange and 1,000 out of 
the other exchanges in the county. 


Ohio Supreme Court Upholds In- 
crease Granted by Commission. 


Increased telephone rates granted the 
Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Lima, in November; 1921, by the Ohio 
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Public Utilities Commission, were sus- 
tained December 30 by the Ohio Supreme 
Court. 

An appeal protesting the decision of the 
utilities body was filed by the city, but the 
court upheld the commission’s decision. 

The increases granted are in effect at 
present. 

Oregon Commission Says 
Violates Anti-Trust Law. 

A letter was sent under date of Decem- 
ber 23 by the Oregon Public Service Com- 
mission to the commissions of other states, 
with the purpose of enlisting their codper- 
ation in securing the enforcement of the 
Clayton anti-trust law against the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
Western Electric Co. 

The Oregon commission has taken up 
the matter with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and may bring it before the 
United States attorney general. 

The letter gives a resumé of the research 
work done by the commission in seeking 
to bring the Bell companies under the 
operation of the law. 


Bell 


A. ‘T. & TIT, Not*to Be a Party to 
South Carolina Rate Case. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is not to be made a party to the South- 
ern Bell rate case in South Carolina. This 
ruling was made on December 27 by Judge 
H. A. M. Smith of the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Charleston, when he held 
that it was only necessary for the South- 
ern Bell to prove its assertion that the 
state statute and rates are unreasonable. 

The legal action between the company 
and the South Carolina Railroad Commis- 
sion is a result of the act of legislature 
which sought to materially reduce the 
increased rates placed in effect by the Bell 
early in 1921. The law gave the commis- 
sion power to enforce it; hence, the com- 
mission was named as defendant in the 
company’s suit. 

A temporary injunction was granted by 
the federal court against the immediate en- 
forcement of the statute, the company giv- 
ing bond to protect its subscribers. 

The motion asking that the A. T. & T. 
be made a party to the case in the federal 
court was brought by the South Carolina 
Telephone Subscribers’ Association, which 
is contesting the rate advance. 


Rehearing Held on Utah Rates— 
Taken Under Advisement. 

Increased rates for the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Utah, 
which have been pending in some stage 
or other for more than three years, were 
again taken under advisement by the Utah 
Public Utilities Commission, following the 
hearing in Salt Lake City, December 22. 

The rehearing of the case on the protest 
of Murray City and others. was completed 
and the case submitted after brief argu- 
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ments made by the complainants and the 
company. 

Ray M. Morris, general commercial en- 
gineer for the company, was the final wit- 
ness called in the case and was on the 
witness stand the entire day. His testi- 
mony covered practically the entire field 
of the telephone service. 

Counsel for the company stressed par- 
ticularly that the discrimination would be 
reinstated by reverting to the old flat rate 
system from the present toll rates installed 
under the recent order of the commission. 
It was pointed out that to rescind these 
tolls would be to again place Salt Lake 
users in the position of having to pay toll 
charges for calling to the exchanges of 
Murray, Holliday and Midvale but that 
these exchanges would have no tolls to 
pay for calling to parties on the Salt Lake 
exchange. 

The company took the position that the 
evidence introduced at the rehearing being 
largely repetition of the testimony intro- 
duced in the original case and that case 
having been decided upon its merits by the 
commission, there was no reason why the 
commission should greatly concern itself 
with the matter. 

The complainants, on the other hand, 
stressed particularly the company’s finan- 
cial reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for 1919, 1920 and 1921,. 
which, they contended, showed the com- 
pany was not only making a dividend of 
7 per cent on the capital stock but had 
also set aside large sums of money as 
surplus and for meeting extra charges. 
They contended the report showed the 
company was not in such dire financial 
straits as had been represented in the orig- 
inal case which resulted in the company 
being allowed certain increases. 


Pacific Bell Rate Hearings in 
Washington to Start Next Week. 


It is expected that the Washington De- 
partment of Public Works will begin 
taking testimony next week on rates of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane. 

A three-day hearing was held Decem- 
ber 19 to 21 on valuations of telephone 
plants in the state, and it has been agreed! 
that additional testimony may be intro- 
duced at the first rate hearing. 

The plans for rate hearings provide 
that the Pacific Bell shall make its show- 
ing in each of the three cities. Then, 
when the commission engineers and city 
experts have had an opportunity to study 
the evidence and prepare their case in: 
opposition, they will put in their testi- 
mony. 


Wisconsin Company Granted In- 
creased Rate Schedule. 
The rate increase proposed by the East- 


ern Wisconsin Telephone Co., of Chilton, 
for service in Marytown, was authorized’ 
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AGE & HILL CO. was the first to brand their poles - the first to develop 

a process of butt-treatment that insured a one half inch penetration of 
the preservative throughout the ground-line area of the pole - the first to 
issue a written guarantee specifying a definite depth of butt-treatment. 


The “P & H” is the original Guaranteed Penetration Process - and is still the 
best. We guarantee, in writing, a half inch uniform penetration of the pres- 
ervative throughout the ground-line area. 


We produce and sell treated and untreated Northern White and Western Red Cedar 
Poles - we can give you any form of butt-treatment. We make prompt shipments be- 


cause of the strategic location of our yards throughout the North Central and Western 
States. 


Write for illustrated booklet of facts on the butt-treatment of cedar poles. 
Copyrighted 1922 by Page & Hill Company 


PAGE»? HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS . MINN. 


MAIN YARDS AND BUTT-TREATING PLANTS - ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA (Minnesota Transfer) 


New York, N. Y. 50 Church St. Kansas City, Mo. 717 Bryant Bldg. Houston, Texas, 1111 Carter Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 950 Ellicot Sq. Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl., 19 So. LaSalle St. Omaha, Neb., 513 Electric Bldz Dallas, Texas, 311 Sumpter Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 1416 Starks Bldg. 
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by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission on - 


December 30 and went into effect January 
1. It appeared that even with the in- 
crease the revenue for 1923 would not be 
adequate to care for the estimated ex- 
penses. 

The new rates entitle the Marytown 
subscribers to free service with the sub- 
scribers of the Johnsburg exchange. The 
latter has between 175 and 200 patrons, 
exclusive of those connected at Mary- 
town. 

‘Damage caused by the sleet storms early 
last year necessitated rebuilding in the 
vicinity of Marytown. The company did 
not wish to restore the grounded circuits 
on account of service..conditions; instead 
it offered to build a ‘full metallic circuit 
to the exchange chosen by the majority 
of subscribers. Johnsburg was chosen and 
the circuit was built from Marytown to 
Johnsburg. 

The company’s records show an invest- 
ment of $1,502 for the Marytown ex- 
change—or about $52 per station. The 
statement for 1922 showed expenses of 
$13.25 per telephone, excluding deprecia- 
tion, which was not out of line with 
those of other small exchanges. The esti- 
mated requirements amounted to an aver- 
age rate of $20.65 per telephone. 

The old and new schedules are: 


Old rate. New rate. 
Business of ea $1.50 
Residences: «ane 1.00 1.25 
Rutal esi. canine 1.00 125 


New Toll Schedule Given Com- 
pany to Avoid Discrimination. 


That there may be no discrimination be- 
tween the exchanges of the Marion & 
Northern Telephone Co., of Marion, the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission on De- 
cember 30 gave the company authority to 
place a new toll schedule in effect January 
1. In some instances the ratés are in- 
creased and in others they are decreased. 

An advance of 25 per cent in the sta- 
tion-to-station rate, a report charge of 25 
per cent of the station-to-station call, and 
overtime charges and other regulations of 
the standard schedules of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. were authorized at the 
same time. 


Madison, Wis., Company to Issue 
$20,000 Capital Stock. 


Authority to issue $20,000 of its capital 
stock was given the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., of Madison, by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission. The order was en- 
tered December 30, becoming effective as 
soon as it is recorded on the books of 
the company. The issue is divided into 
200 shares of the par value of $100 each. 

The purpose of the issue is to secure 
funds with which to reimburse the treas- 
ury for expenditures heretofore made for 
additions, extensions and improvements 
to its property and plant. 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ALABAMA. 


January 2: Hearing on application of 
the Roanoke Telephone Co., of Roanoke, 
for authority to discontinue certain lines, 
continued from this date to February 5. 


CALIFORNIA. 

December 27: Authority given Associ- 
ated Telephone Co., of Long Beach, to 
sell $200, 000 par value of its common capi- 
tal stock to finance extensions and better- 
ments to its properties. 

December 27: Application filed by Da- 
lidio, Tognini & Chezzi Telephone Co. for 
permission to sell to J. R. Fort its business 
and property in the town of Cayucos, at 
an agreed price of $1,000. 

December 28: Petition filed by William 
Cromlie, owner of a telephone system in 
Kings County, with its principal office in 
Corcoran, for authority to transfer the 
business to the Corcoran Telephone Ex- 
change, of which he is president. With 
the exception of three qualifying shares, 
the petitioner will hold all stock of the 
corporation, amounting to $25,000 par 
value. The reason given for the proposed 
transfer is to separate public utility busi- 
ness from applicant’ Ss private business and 
to make it easier to procure funds for de- 
velopment work. 

January 2: Application for increased 
rates filed by Morgan Hill Telephone Co., 
in order that it may be ina position to give 
all night service. The commission is asked 
to appraise the property and establish fair 
rates. 

January 4: Authority given Santa Bar- 
bara Telephone Co., of Santa Barbara, to 
issue and sell at not less than 87% per 
cent of their face value and accrued in- 
terest $60,000 of its first mortgage, 5 per 
cent, 30-year, sinking fund, gold bonds. 


ILLINOIs. 

January 5: Approval given to the mer- 
ger of the Kinloch’ Telephone Co. of St. 
Clair County with the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., provided that there be no in- 
crease in rates for at least a year. 

January 9: Hearing held at Chicago 
on citation to the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. to show why rates for service in Chi- 
cago and adjacent territory should not 
be reduced. 

January 9: Hearing held at Chicago on 
citation to Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to 
show why rates for service in the counties 
of Cook (except Chicago), DuPage, 
Grundy, Kane, Kendall, Lake, McHenry, 
and Will should not be reduced. 


MIcHIGAN. 

December 27: Approval given to mer- 
ger of exchanges of Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co. and Home Telephone Co. at 
Dowagiac and throughout Cass County. 


KANSAS. 

January 3: Application of Emporia 
Telephone Co. to reduce rates on rural 
lines from $1 a month to 75 cents a month, 
approved. The rural lines are owned by 
the subscribers and the company merely 
rents the instruments. The reduction is 
said to apply to about 1,000 farm tele- 
phones. 

Missouri. 

December 22: Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to continue existing 
rates at its St. Louis exchange for the 
temporary period ending April 1. 

December 22: Order entered permitting 
DeKalb County Telephone Co., of Mays- 
ville, to continue using rates granted Oc- 
tober 18, 1920, for its exchanges at Mays- 
ville, Fairport, Amity and other towns 
mentioned. 
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NEBRASKA, 

January 4: Application by Platte Val- 
ley Telephone Co. for interpretation of 
rule regarding amount to be charged for 
inside moves when workmen must be sent 
from other towns. 

January 4: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Beaver City Telephone Co. 
for fixing switching rate at Edison ex- 
change; request reasonable and granted. 

January 11: Hearing at Cozad of ap- 
plication of Cozad Mutual Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates. 

January 5: Complaint filed by the 
Bank of Phillips against Hamilton County 
Farmers Telephone Association because of 
elimination of flat rate from Phillips to 
Grand Island. 

January 6: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permission 
to issue $500,000 of common stock; found 
to be reasonable and granted upon condi- 
tion that detailed reports of proceeds of 
sale and expenditures be made whenever 
the amount of the latter reaches 10 per 
cent; stock to be sold for cash or its 
equivalent at par. 

NortH DAKOTA. 

December 23: Petition filed by Grafton 
Rural Telephone Co., of Grafton, for de- 
crease in switching rates of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

December 27: Authority granted Dan- 
zig Telephone Exchange, of Danzig, to 
shorten hours of service from December 
to April, there being ‘only one protest to 
the petition. 

December 28: The service station 
switching charges of the Park River Tele- 
phone Co., of Park River, being under 
investigation, a rate of $4.80 per year per 
station has been ordered. 

OHI0. 

February 18: Hearing on application of 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for authority to 
unify the service in Massillon, continued 
to this date. 

TENNESSEE. 

December 28: Cumberland He ubhe 
& Telegraph Co. granted temporary rate 
increase pending final determination of 
case. Final hearing set for March 5. 

UTAH. 

December 22: Rehearing held at Salt 
Lake City on new rate schedule granted 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. last July for service in various 
Utah cities. Matter taken under advise- 
ment. 

WASHINGTON. 

January 15: Hearings on rates of Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for ser- 
vice in Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane, 
scheduled to begin this week. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 30: Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., of Madison, authorized to issue 
$20,000 of its capital stock, divided into 
200 shares of the par value of $100 each. 
The issue is for the purpose of securing 
funds to reimburse the treasury for ex- 
penditures heretofore made for extensions 
and improvements. 

December 30: Rate increase granted 
Eastern Wisconsin Telephone Co., of 
Chilton, for service in Marytown; effective 
January 1. 

December 30: Permission granted the 
Rock Falls & Meridian Telephone Co., of 
Rock Falls, to issue $760 par value of its 
capital stock, consisting of 19 shares of the 
par value of $40 each, in exchange for 
certain telephone property described in 
the application. 

December 30: Marion & Northern 
Telephone Co., of Marion, given permis- 
sion to establish new toll rates between 
its various exchanges. 
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A Satisfied and Emsthusiastic Public 


and a Prosperous Operating Company 


Are the Certain Results of a Combination of 


Automanual Equipment and Good Management 


The Automanual Exchange of the Wapakoneta Telephone Company, Wapakoneta, Ohio, is one 
illustration of the truth of this assertion. 


HESE 2 Automanual Operators 

take care of the busy hour traffic 
for 1,800 stations in the Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, exchange where the Automanual 
service provides 21/2 seconds answer- 
ing time, reduces errors to less than 
1% and includes automatic ringing, 
secret service, instantaneous discon- 
nect and immediate recall. 


Except during the busy hours, 1 AU- 
TOMANUAL OPERATOR switches 
the local traffic for the 1,800 stations. 


At night 1 OPERATOR, ALONE, WORKING AT AN AUTOMANUAL TOLL BOARD, handle 


the entire traffic—both local and toll. 


HIS shows the AUTO- 

MANUAL SWITCH- 
ING EQUIPMENT which 
makes possible such EX- 
CELLENT SERVICE at 
Wapakoneta as to create 
AN IDEAL RELATION- 
SHIP BETWEEN THE 
PUBLIC AND THE OP- 
ERATING TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 


What AUTOMANUAL 
has done for Wapakoneta, 
it will do for you; let us 
explain it. 


AUTOMANUAL REMOTE CONT ROLLED and DIAL CONTROLLED 


MACHINE SWITCHING SYSTEMS 
The North Electric Manufacturing Company, Galion, Ohio 
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Personal and Biographical Notes 


Paul M. Lincoln has been made di- 
rector of the school of electrical engineer- 
ing at Cornell University, to succeed Pro- 
fessor Alexander Gray, deceased. 

Mr. Lincoln brings to his new position 
a practical engineering experience of 
nearly 30 years, wide connections in the 
engineering world, and an abundance of 
tact, sound judgment, optimism, and hu- 
man sympathy, by which he has made 
and held a vast number of friends. 

He was born in Norwood, Mich., spent 
his boyhood and high school days in 
Painsville, Ohio, and studied for a year 
at the Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland. He became convinced that his 
leaning was not toward a classical educa- 
tion, so he entered the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1889 and received his M. E. 
in FE. E. degree in June, 1892. 

His first work after graduation was 
with the Short Electric Co., of Cleveland. 
Later, he went to Pittsburgh, Pa., to take 
up work for the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mig. Co. After about two years with 
that concern, he became connected with 
the Niagara Falls Power Co., of Niagara 


Falls, N. Y., as its electrical superin- 
tendent. 

Returning to the Westinghouse com- 
pany in 1902, he remained until 1919, 


when he joined the forces of the Lincoln 
Electric Co., which his older brother had 
organized. He continued with this com- 
pany until November 1, when he took up 
his duties as director of the engineering 
school at Cornell. 

Mr. Lincoln has for many years taken 
an active interest in the affairs of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engin- 
eers. For five consecutive years—1909 to 
1914—he served as chairman of the sec- 
tions committee, and was president of the 
institute in 1914-1915. 


W. G. Bickelhaupt, of Aberdeen, 
S. D., has been elected president of the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co. to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of J. L. W. 
Zietlow. With the assumption of his new 
duties as executive officer, Mr. Bickel- 
haupt relinquishes the office of secretary- 
treasurer, which he has held since the or- 
ganization of the Western Dakota Tele- 
phone Co., the predecessor of the Dakota 
Central. B. C. Lamont succeeds him as 
secretary and E. E. Ingham as treasurer. 

Mr. Bickelhaupt was also one of the or- 
ganizers and directors of the Dakota Cen- 
tral Lines, which was taken over by the 
present company in 1904. 

Joining forces with Mr. Zietlow in 1898 
to give South Dakota an extensive In- 
dependent telephone service, Mr. Bickel- 
haupt gave his earnest codperation to 
the building of the system that is now one 


of the largest Independent companies in 
the country. 

Mr. Bickelhaupt was born in Cambria, 
Wis., in 1865. He assumed heavy busi- 
ness responsibilities at the age of 19, 
when his father died and left him the 
management of a grain business. For sev- 
eral years his activities were along this 
line, including operations in South Dakota 
and Washington, 

His more than 20 years’ experience as 


an a 


W. G. Bickelhaupt, of Aberdeen, S. D., for 
Many Years Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Dakota Central Telephone Co., 

Is Its New President. 


partner in developing a broad telephone 
service has given Mr. Bickelhaupt an es- 
pecial fitness to carry on the policies of 
the Dakota Central Telephone Co. and its 
continued progress under his guidance is 
assured. 

He is a member of the Aberdeen Com- 
mercial Club, York and Scottish Rite 
Masons, Mystic Shrine, Modern Wood- 
men and United Workmen. 


A. S. Little, after two years as man- 
ager of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co, at Dubuque, Iowa, has been 
placed in charge of the company’s 
affairs at Des Moines, the change be- 
coming effective December 15. He has 
been connected with the Bell system for 
four years . 

Mr. Little was born in Elmira, N. Y., 
graduated from high school in Candor, 
N. Y., attended the University of Buf- 
falo for one year, and graduated in 1915 
from the Ohio State University as a 
pharmaceutical chemist. 


During his regime as manager of the 
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Dubuque office, Mr. Little took a promi- 
nent part in the civic and social activities 
of the city and made many friends. He is 
well known as a clubman, an athlete and 
a musician. He played the coronet in the 
community band, acted as an official in 
a great number of football games, and 
managed two local football teams with 
much credit. 

Mr. Little is a member of the Rotary 
Club, Chamber of Commerce and Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

L. M. Holliday, assistant to President 
Belt of the Northwestern Bell at 
Omaha, Neb., has been promoted to the 
position of general commercial agent of 
the Omaha exchange. Matthew Pond, 
local manager at Lyons, Neb., has been 
made area manager at Fremont. M. W. 
Ricker, division traffic supervisor, has 
been made district traffic chief at Wa- 
terloo, Iowa. 

T. B. Baird, formerly district mana- 
ger of the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. at New Orleans, La., has been 
transferred to the district managership of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Birmingham, Ala. 

J. C. Hay has been named as district 
manager of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., with headquarters in New 
Orleans, La. He has been commercial 
supervisor of the company for some time 
and now succeeds T. B. Baird, who was 
transferred to Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Hay began his career in the tele- 
phone industry 25 years ago, serving as 
operator, lineman, foreman, manager, dis- 
trict manager, special agent, and commer- 
cial supervisor. 

He has been a resident of New Orleans 
for nine years and is prominently identi- 
fied with the commercial activities of the 
city. He is a director of the Rotary Club 
and a member of several other civic or- 
ganizations. 

W. R. Driver, Jr., was named as vice- 
president in charge of general operations 
at a recent meeting of the directors of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Mr. Driver was vice-president and 
general manager, but owing to the growth 


of the company it was found necessary 


to divide the duties of supervision. 

In addition to having general charge 
of operation. Mr. Driver takes over the 
general direction of relations with sub- 
license companies. The change became 
effective December 1. 


George K. Dresser, formerly general 
superintendent of plant, has been made 
general manager of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in: line with 
the decision at the recent directors’ meet- 
ing to divide the burden of management. 
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Good Ringing Service 


Have you got it in your exchange? There 
is only one really dependable way, and that 
is by installing a 


HOLTZER-CABOT MAGNETO-RINGING 
MOTOR-GENERATOR 


Write us about your ringing troubles. We are 
glad to offer you real service and advice before 
you buy. Our motor-generator will give you the 
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Soldezr: 


—saves one operation 
in soldering 


LINGING by tooth and nail to a pole in a forty- 
mile wind, a lineman is grateful for a solder that 
does away with the fluxing operation, with its trouble- 
some pots and cans of acid. And that is one of the 
reasons for the widening use for telephone work of— 


It’s self fluxing. The flux is rightin the solder. It’s con- 
tained in pockets in the hollow wire of genuine tin-and- 
lead solder, and when heat is applied, it flows owt on 
the job just before the solder melts. 

Yes, this self-fluxing solder saves time and trouble for 
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does better work—the automatic application of the right 
amount of the right kind of flux at the right time gives 
a hold-fast bond every time. 

It’s cheaper, too. There is no waste of flux, solder or time. 
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ten pound spools. 
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Mr. Dresser assumed his new respon- 
sibilities December 1, relieving W. R. 
Driver of the immediate direction of op- 
erations so that he might be able to at- 
tend to the more general affairs of the 
company. 

J. A. Sullivan, for several years dis- 
trict manager of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters 
at Frankfort, been named as 
general manager of the Fayette Home 
Telephone Co., of Fayette, Ky. He suc- 
ceeds M. S. Taylor, who resigned. 

Mr. Sullivan has been in the telephone 
business 33 years, has had headquarters 


Ky., has 


at Frankfort continuously for 20 years, 
and is widely known in Frankfort and 
About 25 years ago he 
the Lexington exchange of 


Lexington. was 
manager of 


the Be!l company. 


H. E. McAfee, of Denver, Colo., 
general commercial manager of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co., has been made assistant vice- 
president in charge of operations. He 
will traffic plant work 
throughout the company’s territory. 
Obituary. 
Mrs. Mabel Hubbard Bell, widow of 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 


supervise and 


> 


telephone, died January 3 at the residence 
of her daughter, Mrs. ° Daniel Fairchild, 
at Chevy Chase, Md., near Washington. 
Mrs. Bell never recovered from the shock 
ot her husband’s death last August. 
Mrs. Bell is two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Elsie May Grosvenor, wife of 


survived by 


Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the 
National Geographic Mrs. 
Marian Hubbard wife of Dr. 
David Fairchild, an official of a scientific 
branch of the 


Society, and 
Fairchild, 


Department of Agricul- 


ture. 
Mrs. Bell was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., November 25, 1859, the daughter 


Her pedi- 
gree was aristocratic, and she traced her 
ancestry to King Edward I. When three 
years old she suffered from a severe at- 


of Gardiner Green Hubbard. 


tack of scarlet fever which left her com- 
pletely deaf. 
forts of her mother 


Through the persistent ef- 
she was able when 


It’s Rightly Named 


TSA PHONY 


six years old to use speech and read the 
lips so well that she could understand 
what was said to her by her friends and 
was understood by them. 

The romance between the distinguished 
inventor of the telephone and Miss Hub- 
bard was due to her affliction. In Novem- 
ber, 1874, she went to a private training 
school in Boston, maintained by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, to voice 
benefited by his method of voice culture. 
Mr. Bell met Miss Hubbard frequently at 
the home of her parents and fell in love 
with her. 

Out of their romance, it was said, grew 
Mr. Bell’s inspiration to invent the tele- 
phone. His hope that he might find a 
means of enabling her to hear led to ex- 
periments in the realm of phonetics, and 
this resulted in Mr. 
and invention. 

The experiments were financed largely 
by her father, who became the organizer 
and first president of the Bell Telephone 
Co. After the invention was recognized 
by the world, Mr. Bell and Miss Hub- 


have her 


3ell’s great discovery 


bard were married. They made _ their 
home in Washington in the winter of 
1878-9, 


Out of Mrs. Bell’s loss of hearing 
grew other notable advances in the scien- 
tific world. It was Mr. Hubbard, her 
father, who demonstrated the futility of 
the contention that deaf children could be 
taught only by the use of sign language. 
He arranged a demonstration in lip read- 
ing and speech by his little daughter for 
the benefit of a legislative committee of 
Massachusetts. The legislators were so 
impressed by her ability to speak and un- 
derstand what was said, though deaf, that 
a charter was granted for the now well- 
known Clarke School at Northampton, 
Mass. 

All this is related in a little book that 
Mrs. Bell wrote for presentation to the 
members who attended the meeting in 
Washington of the National Education 
Association: “The Story of the Rise of 
Oral Method in America as Told in the 
Writings of the Late Honorable Gardiner 
Green Hubbard.” Today every deaf child 
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in America can be taught to speak and 
read the lips. 

Mrs. Bell has contributed articles to 
perodica!s and has written several plays. 
She traveled around the world with Dr. 
Bell and temporarily dwelt in many 
strange lands. 

Mrs. Bell’s faith in her husband’s gen- 
ius was boundless. She encouraged all 
his efforts, and contributed large sums 
to defray the cost of his experiments in 
many and varied fields. 

Dr. Bell often said that had it not been 
for the insistence of Miss Hubbard, the 
now famous tests of his electric-speaking 
telephone at the Centennial in 1876 might 
never have taken place. It was those 
tests made by scientists that aroused the 
world to the greatness of the invention. 

How he happened to attend the exhibi- 
tion is told by H. N. Casson in “The His- 
tory of the Telephone.” He had no in- 
tention of going, but one Friday afternoon 
in June, 1876, he went to the depot to say 
good-bye to Mabel Hubbard—then his 
sweetheart—who was taking the train for 
the Centennial. 

She had supposed that he was going 
and was keenly disappointed when she 
learned that he was not. She was very 
fond of him—and, perhaps, too, it was one 
of those “womanly intuitions,” that told 
her he should go. 

When the train was pulling out and 
she saw him standing on the platform she 
was so overcome that she wept. The 
young man impulsively ran after the mov- 
ing train and sprang aboard, with never 
a thought about ticket or other prosaic 
matters. 

This unplanned trip to Philadelphia 
proved to be one of the most fortunate 
acts in Bell’s life. The judges were to in- 
spect certain exhibits on a Sunday aiter- 
noon and Mr. Hubbard, after much trou- 
ble, secured their promise to give a few 
minutes to the Bell telephone. 

The dramatic story of his recognition is 
common property but this instance of 
Mrs. Bell’s influence and how he got 
started on the road to fame is not so 
widely known. 
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There is a right 
and a wrong way to 
do everything, and 
it makes all the difference in the world 
which way is adopted. Success and smiles 
follow the one; trouble and frowns result 
from the other. 

We all have disagreeable things to do 
in business—disconnect the telephones of 
delinquent subscribers, satisfy grumpy 
customers, handle diplomatically the com- 
plaints that may exist mainly in the minds 
of the kickers, try to collect uncollectible 
accounts, and other ‘similar unpleasant 
tasks. 

The real measure of success is how we 
get away with these jobs that are dis- 
agreeable. There is food for much thought 
along this line in a suggestion made by 
General Manager J. P. Boylan of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. in the address 
he made before the Up-State Telephone 
Association of New York, which could be 
elaborated with profit by all telephone 
men. 

* OK OK Ok 

The point of contact between the com- 
pany and the subscriber is often—if not 
usually—one of these disagreeable mo- 
ments when either the subscriber is com- 
plaining or when the company is trying 
to obtain its rights. Either the subscriber 
is kicking on the service or the company 
is handling a slow payer or trying to pla- 
cate a dissatisfied patron. 

If cases like these can be handled so as 
to improve the company’s public relations, 
so far as that particular subscriber is con- 
cerned, that would be clever, efficient man- 


agement, indeed. 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


As Mr. Boylan points out, it is not im- 
possible. In fact, these very contacts, un- 
pleasant though they can easily be made, 
present opportunities of exceptional value 
in building up good will for the company. 

When service is to be discontinued for 
lack of payment, instead of firing a curt, 
peremptory letter to the subscriber, warn- 
ing him that if he doesn’t pay up by a 
certain date his telephone will be silenced, 
the company can tell him the same thing 
in a way which will make him understand 
the company’s position, make the desired 
collection and spread the gospel that a 
utility company deserves more considera- 
tion than it ordinarily gets. 

2K * Ok 

It gives the company an opportunity to 
lay before the telephone user information 
that will help its public relations and lead 
to a better understanding with its patrons. 
The average citizen knows and thinks lit- 
tle about such matters, but if pains are 
taken to advise him why it is necessary 
his bill should be paid on time, or why 
he has to wait to have a telephone in- 
stalled, the effect will be beneficial. 
“kickers” 


when care is taken to convince them that 


Few “kickers” will remain 
the company is doing its best to give them 
Give them the 
“Tell 


nothing,” doesn’t hold good in public ser- 


service under difficulties. 


facts. The vaudeville rule, ’em 


vice work any more. 
* kK Ok Ox 
Nothing has been more effective in stop- 


ping, or reducing, complaints about tele- 


phone service than 
giving publicity as 
to the number of 
calls exchange operators handle daily. Mr. 
Average Man never stopped to think of 
it, but when he is told of the many thou- 
sands of calls that load the wires, he is 


amazed, and he 


honestly wonders how 
“Central” gets along and makes so few 
mistakes. Thereafter he isn’t so quick on 
the complaint trigger because he knows 
something of the difficulties. 

It is good publicity. It is the right way 


to answer—or forestall—criticism, and 
proves again the great importance of giv- 
ing the telephone public the facts. 

2k * Ok 2K 

If telephone companies would plan to 
have the local newspapers from time to 
time print news stories about what their 
operators are doing in the way of han- 
dling the service, the number of calls, the 
time of day when the peak load arrives, 
the diminishing number of service com- 
plaints, the reasons therefor, and other 
similar information to enlighten the pub- 
lic, they would find it most helpful pub- 
licity. 

It would interest the telephone users, 
and influence them to be more considerate : 
it would, in short, tend to create good will. 

For instance, take the letter published in 
last week’s issue in which the chief opera- 
tor of the Kansas Telephone Co., at Ot- 
tawa, Kans., recited some service figures. 
Forty-one reports of slow answers and 
recalls in 1920, only eight in 1921, and six 
in 1922. 
alleged cases of discourtesy to subscribers 
—four in 1918, two in 1920, three in 1921 


Nine reports in four years, of 


14 


and none in 1922. Small details, maybe, 
but of real value as showing how the com- 
pany watches things and endeavors to per- 
fect service conditions. 

That is the sort of information to get 
into the local papers, and there is no 
doubt the telephone users of Ottawa would 
Prob- 


ably the local manager has already given 


be interested in reading about it. 
it to the press. If he hasn’t, he is over- 
looking an opportunity. 

It isn’t always the big news, the finan- 
cial statements, that catch the eye of the 
average reader and stick in his memory. 
It is the sidelights, the small, intimate de- 
tails, that are easily understood. 


* * * 


TELEPHONY received a letter recently 
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from the “Societa Italiana Telefoni Pri- 
vati,’ of Milano. Although not versed in 
the Italian language, we figured it out that 
the name meant in English “Italian Private 


, 


Telephone Society,’ as distinguished from 
the government-owned system which has 
prevailed in that country. 

The letter called attention to the decision 
of the new Italian government to sell its 
telephone system, and stated that the so- 
ciety is intending to buy the equipment 
and furnish service, making an initial pay- 
ment of 100 million lire. 

* ok x 

Commenting on the end of government 
ownership in Italy, the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce says editorially: 

“In one country, at least, business, the 
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government and the people are in accord 
in condemning state socialism, in encourag- 
ing private enterprise and in reverting to 
the age old, sound principles of business. 
In Italy railways, telephones, telegraphs 
and other utilities are to be returned to pri-: 
vate ownership, but neither business, the 
government nor the people propose to wait 


‘until that is done to effect economies. 


Bureaucracy is being terminated. Busi- 
ness men are being put in charge of gov- 
ernment utilities, waste is being eliminated 
and administration simplified. Unity and 
sanity are the outstanding characteristics of 
business and government in Italy today. 
Thus fortified, Italy is now in a stronger 
position than France, despite statistical evi- 
dence to the contrary.” 


New York City Talks To England 


Long Speeches Sent Over 70 Miles of Cable and Open Wire From New 
York City and Then By Radio to Southgate, England, 3,400 Miuiles, 
Easily Understood By Marconi and Other Engineers and Scientists 


The Atlantic ocean has been spanned by 
wireless telephone! Officials of the Amer- 
ican Telegraph & Telephone Co. in New 
York City sent messages and made 
speeches by wireless telephone Sunday 
night, January 14, to Southgate, England, 
where Guglielmo Marconi, inventor of the 
radio, and many others listened and cabled 
back that the words with few exceptions 
were distinctly heard. 


Scattering words and phrases have been 
wirelessed across the ocean before, but 
thousands of words were shot over the 
distance of 3,400 miles Sunday night and 
heard apparently with the distinctness of 
messages over the wire between stations a 
mile or two apart. 

The deluge of words crossed the ocean 
so steadily and easily that the group of 
auditors on the other side began to com- 
plain that it was something of a bore. 
One cable message demanded more “color” 
in the messages being sent to the other 
side. Another cable message from the 
listeners in England said that they were 
tired of the American accent and asked 
to hear the voice of a Britisher. A search 
was made for a night janitor at the Amer- 
ican Telegraph & Telephone building at 
195 Broadway, but he had left. 

After talking steadily from 9 o’clock to 
11 o'clock the voices of the officials of the 
company began to grow tired, and they 
stopped to take a rest before resuming. 
Every few minutes word came by cable 
from the listeners in England telling how 
well the messages were heard, in spite of 
the fact that they sometimes had difficul- 
ties with the American accent. 

Years may elapse, it was said, before 


the wireless telephone will be adapted for 
commercial transatlantic or transpacific 
use. “We are in the middle of our experi- 
ments, not at the end of them,” said 
General J. J. Carty. 

The messages sent out Sunday night 
may have been heard, it was said, at sta- 
tions in Europe, South America, Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific, although this is not 
likely. The apparatus which concentrates 
the message in a few wave lengths makes 
it difficult for ordinary’ receiving sets to 
pick it up. Special receiving sets were 
used in England. 

No messages were telephoned back from 
England because there has not been time 
to ship send apparatus and set it up there. 
This will be done soon, making possible 
conversations by transoceanic radiophone. 

The first message was sent by President 
H. B. Thayer of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at exactly 9 o’clock. 
Eleven minutes later a cable message was 
received confirming the fact that the 
message had been received. Vice-president 
J. J. Carty followed President Thayer 
with a brief message. 

At 10:10 o’clock the following cable 
message from Marconi was received: 


“President Thayer and General Carty, 
AQT GaT Rico: 

I have just listened to your radio tele- 
phonic message which I have heard dis- 
tinctly and congratulate you and all those 
connected with the research which has led 
to this achievement. 

G. Marconi. 


Even Intonations Are Recognized. 
One of the first messages in reply from 
the other side came from Major T. J. 


Purves, chief engineer of the British Post- 
office, who cabled at 9:35: 


I have listened with great interest and 
pleasure to the far-flung voices of Mr. 
Thayer and Mr. Carty. Of Mr. Thayer’s 
message, I recognized every word. I 
missed a little of Mr. Carty, but recognized 
his well-known intonations. Send best re- 
spects and warmest good wishes to our 
friends of the A. T. & T. Co. 

PuRVES. 


A few minutes later a cable from the 
group at Southgate said: 

“Audience wants local color.” 

Another message a few minutes later 
said; 

“Some listeners have trouble with the 
American language.” 


Those Who Heard Speeches. 


The following list was made public in 
New York of those who listened at the 
English station: 

Captain Brandy of the British Air 
Ministry, Sir E. Murray, Major T. J. 
Purves, R. A. Dalzel, F. J. Brown, E. H. 
Shaughnessy and Mr. Linton of the Brit- 
ish Postoffice, Dr. W. H. Eccles and A. 
A. C. Swinton of the British Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, S. J. Goddard of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., Captain 
Miles of the United States Embassy, Sir 
A. Shirley Bonn of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce, G. Marconi and God- 
frey Isaacs of Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph, Ltd., representatives of British 
scientific publications, Chief European En- 
gineer Frank Gill of International Western 
Electric Co. 

In the first message sent, 
Thayer spoke as follows: 


President 


January 20, 1923. 


This is Mr. Thayer of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. speaking from 
195 Broadway, New York City, through 
the Rocky Point station of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 

The radio apparatus and system used 
in this test is made possible by codpera- 
tion between the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Radio Corporation 
of America and is the result of research 
and experimental work in the laboratories 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and in the laboratories of the Radio 
Corporation of America and its associated 
companies. 

In 1915 the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. transmitted a message across 
the Atlantic by radio telephone from Ar- 
lington, Va., to the Eiffel Tower in Paris, 
where it was heard and understood by our 
own engineers and by others. During 
1915 we also sent a telephone message 
from Arlington part way across the Pa- 
cific ocean to the Hawaiian Islands, where 
it was heard and understood by our own 
engineers and by officers of the United 
States Navy. 

Since then great improvements have 
been rhade in the art not only of radio 
but of telephony and of radio telephony. 
In the experiments which we are now con- 
ducting we are making use of these im- 
provements.. 

Beyond a small group listening for this 
message in England, I do not know whose 
ears this message may reach. To all who 
hear it, I wish health and prosperity. Will 
you who are now hearing it inform me 
that you have heard it and tell me how 
clearly it comes to you? 


In a later message, President Thayer 
introduced an allusion to the “rebellion” 
of 150 years ago, saying that rebellious- 
ness was something of a Yankee charac- 
teristic, and he continued: 

“There would have been no rebellion or 
cause for rebellion if there had been the 
facilities for communication then that 
are here now. I hope that this new meth- 
od of communication, when it becomes 
commercial, will be another bond between 
us and the mother country, as many of 
us whose ancestors come from England 
still consider it.” 


Improvement in the Science. 
At the conclusion of his message, Mr. 
Thayer issued the following statement on 
the subject: 


We talked across the Atlantic in 1915, 
and we also sent a telephone message 
across the Pacific to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Both of these messages were heard and 
understood at their destinations. 

Since then, the radio art, the art of 
telephony, and that of radio telephony 
have been greatly improved. Our experi- 
ments with radio telephony have been con- 
tinuous and have been going on for years. 
For these latest tests we have had the use 
of the station of the Radio Corporation of 
America at Rocky Point, Long Island. 

It is now generally recognized that the 
chief utility of radio telephony is to be 
looked for in situations where wires can- 
not be used. These experiments are part 
of our effort to determine to what extent 
the radio telephone may ultimately be 
employed in talking across great bodies 
of water where talking through telephone 
wires is not feasible. We are making 
steady progress, but there is much more 
to be done before we can speak definitely 
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about establishing practical commercial 
radio telephone service across the Atlantic. 


The tests we are now conducting are 
adding a great deal to the knowledge of 
the art. Some very important data have 
been obtained from the work of the Amer- 
ican engineers sent to England and of 
those here. The tests have been very 
rigorously conducted, and for weeks our 
scientific staff has been sending signals of 
many kinds under a great variety of con- 
ditions. Selected words with no context 
as a guide to their meaning have been re- 
peated thousands of times. The quality 
of transmission at all times and under all 
circumstances and the functioning of the 
special receiving apparatus set up in Eng- 
land, as well as that in America, have 
been observed with extreme scientific care. 


Tonight our experiments had reached 
the stage where we wished to try com- 
plete sentences, and we sent out the mes- 
sages that were received so successfully. 
This was done as part of our experimental 
procedure, and in England a number of 
additional observers were on hand when 
the messages were received. The results 
of the experiment as reported by cables 
just received were very gratifying. 


Technical Phases Described. 

The following explanation of some of 
the technical phases of the achievement 
was made; 

“One of the developments which has 
been in progress since the telephone com- 
pany’s demonstration of transoceanic radio 
telephony in 1915 has to do with the per- 
fection of high powered vacuum tubes. 
The tubes used in the present tests are 
characterized by a large external anode 
which is cooled by water. By virtue of 
water cooling, each tube can readily han- 
dle as much as ten kilowatts of power. 

In the .present installation, which is 


located at the large Rocky Point station © 


of the Radio Corporation of America, the 
final stage of amplification comprises a 
small group of these tubes operating in 
parallel. The output of 100 kilowatts is 
delivered to the antenna and, due to a new 
system of radio transmission employed, is 
as effective as 300 kilowatts would be in 
the systems commonly used. 

In the systems commonly in use about 
two-thirds of the energy goes into waves 
other than those which comprise the mes- 
sage, these waves being needed by many 
of the receiving sets in use for detection 
of the message. The new system sup- 
presses the waves which do not comprise 
the message and reception is accomplished 
by generating locally at the receiving set a 
small high-frequency current which cor- 
responds in frequency to the suppressed 
waves. In the present tests, this fre- 
quency is 55,500 and corresponds to a 
wave length of 5,400 meters. 

The present system differs from the 
usual radio transmitting systems in an- 
other important respect. The usual type 
of transmitter sends out, in addition to the 
group of waves which does not comprise 
the message, two groups each of which 
does carry the message. 

In the new apparatus only one of these 
groups is radiated. This makes possible 


15 


the sending of twice as many messages at 
the same time without interference. This 
feature is particularly important at long 
wave lengths. The present system was 
perfected in connection with the so-called 
carrier telephony which is now in use in 
this country on certain long distance tele- 
phone lines. 


Speak From 195 Broadway. 

Mr. Thayer and the others who spoke to 
Ikngland Sunday night used a telephone 
located in the offices of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 195 Broad- 
way, New York City. This telephone in- 
strument was connected to the radio equip- 
ment at Rocky Point by a telephone cir- 
cuit about 70 miles long, half of it being 
underground cable and half open wire, 
and containing telephone repeaters and 
equalizers of a type similar to those used 
on long distance telephone lines. 

The distance from Rocky Point to New 
Southgate, England, is about 3,400 miles. 
Prior to the tests of Sunday evening other 
tests were made to measure the transpar- 
ency of the atmosphere to radio messages 
over such great distances. Measurements 
were also made on the strength which the 
signals received in New Southgate must 
have in order to be clearly heard above 
the noise of static and interference from 
other radio stations. 

For the purpose of these tests large 
numbers of disconnected, single 
were transmitted. The use of discon- 
nected words constitutes an unusually 
severe trial of any telephone system. In 
ordinary conversation the continuity sup- 
plied by the thought is a great aid to the 
understanding of each word. It is in- 
tended to continue these measurements 
over a sufficiently long period of time to 
supply the most reliable data. 

The measurements thus far made serve 
to indicate that transmission at night is 
better than during the day. The strength 
of signals received during the night may 
be hundreds and even thousands of times 
stronger than those received during the 
day. However, it has been found possible 
to transmit telephone messages satisfac- 
torily during daylight, provided interfer- 
ence is not too great.” 

Not So Good on Land. 

The improved long distance wireless 
telephone is not likely to play any great 
part in transcontinental telephoning or 
other long distance telephoning by land, it 
was said, because of the fact that the 
wireless waves travel badly over land as 
compared to water. 

One of the phases for future develop- 
ment is that of daytime operation. The 
sun kills radio transmission over great 
distances, but the A. T. & T. engineers 
hope to produce instruments which will 


words 


_ keep radio communication open around 


the world 24 hours a day. 5 

Another advantage of the wire is pri- 
vacy, as against the publicity of wireless 
telephoning, which, under Sunday night’s 
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conditions, is literally “telling the world.” 
No method has been discovered to prevent 
the interception of wireless telephone mes- 
sages,-although the great wave length and 
the suppression of unessential waves by 
the new apparatus makes the message im- 
possible for the ordinary station to cap- 
ture. 

The fact that the first half-century of 
telephoning has nearly drawn to a close 


was emphasized Sunday night in the 
speech of General J. J. Carty to the British 
audience. He said: 


“Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor 
of the telephone, was born March 3, 1847, 
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in Edinburgh, Scotland. He went to 
Canada in 1870, and the next year he re- 
moved to Boston. While at Boston, in 
the summer of 1875, he invented a tele- 
phone which faintly transmitted parts of 
words and even entire words. 

It is related by Thomas A. Watson, 
Bell’s assistant, that it was on March 10, 
1876, over a line extending between two 
rooms in a building at Boston, that the 
first complete sentence was ever spoken 
and heard through the electrical telephone. 
It was spoken by Prof. Bell and heard by 
Watson, who recorded it in his notebook 
at the time. It consisted of these words: 
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‘Mr. Watson, come here; I want you.’ 
The experiments which we are now 
making represent some of the advances 
which have been made in the first half 
century of the telephone art, which is now 
drawing to a close. They belong to the 
golden age of communications which has 
achieved the extension of the spoken word 
throughout both space and time. 

But this golden age has not yet ended, 
and when we contemp‘ate the possibilities 
of the future, we discover that it has only 
just begun. It is to the future that we 
must now turn our minds and direct our 
endeavors.” 


Pennsylvania’s Best Convention 


Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania State Telephone and Traffic Associa- 
tion at Harrisburg Last Week Demonstrated That That State’s Telephone 
Men Are Very Much Alive to the Requirements of Their Business 


The third annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Telephone and Traffic 
Association—which was held January 1], 
12 and 13 in the Penn-Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg—emphasized the fact that 
Pennsylvania telephone folk take a deep 
interest in their association and in eacn 
other. They Harrisburg some 
300 strong and were very much alive to 
telephonic affairs—both current and future. 

Socially, as well, they proved that they 
like each other and don’t have to go out- 
side of their-own field of endeavor to en- 


went to 


joy themselves. 
A very good exhibit of the latest in 


telephone equipment was “put on” by the . 


manufacturers and many favorable com- 
ments were passed on the improvements 
that have been made. 

The operators’ conference, under the 
leadership of W. S. Vivian of the depart- 
ment of public relations, Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., developed many good papers and 
discussions. The good results of the con- 
ferencé will be evidenced in the work in 
the operating rooms of exchanges all over 
the state. 

President H. E. Bradley, of the asso- 
ciation, opened the convention with an 
address of welcome in which, after greet- 
ing the delegates and expressing the satis- 
faction it gave the officers to have so 
many telephone men take an interest in 
the association’s activities, he outlined 
what has been done during the year just 
closed and what is the work of the imme- 
diate future. 

It was pointed out by President Brad- 
ley that if the association is to continue 
to exist and to be of real benefit to the 
member companies and to the industry in 
general, each member must do his part 
—that there must be no let-up of that 
progressive spirit which has brought them 
to their present place in the telephone 
field. 


W. S. Vivian, manager of the depart- 
ment of public relations of the Automatic 
Electric Co., Chicago, was then introduced. 
He spoke on “The Purpose of the Opera- 
tors’ Conference,” explaining just how it 
would make their work more efficient and 
telling the many benefits to be derived 
from their becoming acquainted with each 
other. 


Professor N. C. Miller, head of the de- 
partment of engineering extension of the 


Is Now in His 


President H. E. Bradley 
21st Year in Association Work in 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania State College, discussed the 
value of “Employe Training” and brought 
out the fact that the college is preparing 
to start a correspondence course of study 
for telephone employes. It is designed to 
give them the equivalent of a high school 
education. Professor Miller’s address was 


followed by a general discussion of the 
subjects which should be incorporated in 
such a course. 

The session closed with the election of 
a new board of directors and the appoint- 
ment of committees. 

The directors are: H. E. Bradley, Har- 
risburg; E. M. Prisk, of Hazelton; J. F. 
Stockwell, Philadelphia; C. L. Baer, Har- 
risbure: CC: A. Carl, @izancasten Games 
Rudy, York; E. D. Schade, Johnstown; J. 
H. Wright, Meadville; K. B. Schotte, Kit- 
tanning; J. Z. Miller, Erie; and W. S. 
iPacas OieG@itye 

The personnel of the resolutions com- 
mittee included: E. M. Prisk, E. D. 
Schade, C. A. Carl, A. O. Black, of But- 
lerand We Ss aca: 

The principal address at the Friday ses- 
sion was delivered by Fred B. MacKinnon, 
president of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association. Developing 
the topic, “The Two Groups in the Tele- 
phone Industry,’ Mr. MacKinnon pointed 
out the relations between the Independent 
companies and the Bell. 

In a plea for the smaller companies, Mr. 
MacKinnon declared that they “should be 
praised for the service they perform and 
not penalized.” 

“The Importance of Accounting to Pub- 
lic Service Companies,’ was the subject 
of a talk by G. S. Call, chief of the bu- 
reau of accounts and _ statistics of the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission. 

“Twenty years ago,” said Mr. Call, 
“public service companies, especially the 
small ones, kept their accounts on the 
back of old envelopes and on check stubs. 
An accountant was then considered a 
bookkeeper out of a job and was only 
called in to assist when the executives of 
the company suspected the cashier of dip- | 
ping a little too freely into the cash drawer. 

“Bookkeeping then brought out a fine | 
specimen of penmanship but little else. 
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The marvelous growth of accountancy has 
been aided greatly by the income tax law 
and the efforts of the public service com- 
mission to fix uniform rates for smaller 
companies. 

“Accurate accounts are necessary to find 
out the financial condition of a company 
and to find its financial progress in order 
that justifiable rates may be levied that 
will not be excessive and yet bring a fair 
return to the people that have their money 
invested in the industry.” 

Walter Spofford, of Harrisburg, tele- 


_ phone engineer of the Pennsylvania com- 


mission, spoke on the progress that has 
been made in the art of telephony and 
stressed the fundamentals to be observed 
in connection with the conduct of the tele- 
phone business. 

He called the attention of the telephone 
men to the fact that there are now some 
15 millions of telephones in use in the 
United States, compared with two tele- 
phones 50 years ago, and that in Pennsyl- 
vania one million instruments are now in 
use. He cautioned them, however, that 
there are many problems now to be faced 
and many to come up in the future. 

James J. Lewis, Philadelphia district, 
manager of the Utilities Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., spoke on the safety of the em- 
ployes of the telephone industry. 

“About 98 per cent of all accidents,” 
said Mr. Lewis, “are caused by inefficiency 
—either of a human being or a machine. 
The Bell company found that a majority 
of the accidents of its construction force 
were caused by axes. By substituting a 
saw for the axe 40 per cent of the acci- 
dents were avoided.” 

Ralph Bloomsburg, safety engineer of 
the company, took up the talk of Mr. 
Lewis and stated that during the period 
that the United States was actually en- 
gaged in the world war, 126,000 fatal ac- 
cidents occurred in this country taking a 
bigger toll of life than the war. The 
days lost by workmen in 1919 through ac- 


-cidents was equivalent to three days for 


each man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

“Every accident,” said Mr. Bloomsburg, 
“contains two factors, a human being and 
an object. The man must appreciate the 
danger and be taught how to avoid it 
and the object must be made safe. Safety 
is the one great common meeting point of 


labor and capital.” 


At the closing session on Saturday 
morning, H. E. Bradley was reélected 
president of the association, and thus be- 
gan his 2Ist year of association work in 
Pennsylvania. 

The other officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year are: Vice-president of the eastern 
division, C. A. Carl, of Lancaster; vice- 
president of the western division, K. B. 
Schotte, of Kittanning; secretary-treasur- 
er, C. L. Baer, of Harrisburg. 

Members of the executive committee 
Seeetiae. Btadiey, CA. ‘Carl, K. B. 
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A Lesson from a Smile. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Ia. 

I see from my window a boy making 
a snow man. The body is as big and 
round as the boy has been able to make 
it. 

What kind of a face will he fashion? 
I wait curiously to see. He is smiling as 
he chisels the snow man’s features with 
a stick. Now he is standing back to 
view the result of his work. Behold a 
jolly looking snow man with a big, 
broad smile. 

The boy’s face is round and happy, 
like the snow man’s. As I look at the 
boy my wish for him is, that time, en- 
vironment, experience and events will 
not chisel out that smile. 

And so I learn a lesson from a small, 
happy boy who made a big, happy look- 
ing snow man. 

Chisel a cheerful line on the faces of 
people whenever you can. 

ST TT TR SS ERR Tr tS 
Schotte, E. M. Prisk, and J. H. Wright. 

Resolutions were passed at the last ses- 
sion on the deaths of James C. Kelsey and 
T. J. Shufflin. 

The operators had quite an important 
part in the convention, too. Besides being 
the subject of discussion during most of 
the first session, they held a conference 
of their own and listened to some very 
interesting and beneficial talks. 

Miss Florence Ringling, of Erie, assis- 
tant chief operator of the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., presented a paper on “Opera- 
tors’ Problems and Qualifications,” that 
brought home several important facts and 
was well received. 

“The Tributary Office,’ was discussed 
by Miss Marion Lacey, of Erie, chief toll 
operator of the Mutual company, and 
there were several other talks worthy of 
merit. 

W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, had charge 
of the operators’ sessions, which drew an 
attendance of about 100. 

That the social side was not neglected 
was demonstrated by the fact that a jolly, 
good time was had at the banquet Friday 
night. The Pioneer association’s initia- 
tion ceremonies furnished the big feature 
of the entertainment and went over big. 

There is now a systematic ritual for 
the initiation, which requires about 15 
actors and from 30 to 45 minutes to com- 
plete. The work is done in costume, and 
while there is just as much fun as ever, 
it also has its serious side. It is planned 
to make this a feature of all state conven- 
tions. 

At the Pioneers’ meeting Mr. Bradley 
was deposed as its president through the 
efforts of Mr. MacKinnon and Mr. Blo- 
meyer, of the Automatic Electric Co., 
Chicago, and Mrs. Bradley was unani- 
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mously elected in his stead. However, she 
very kindly delegated Mr. Bradley to act 
in her place for the balance of her term 
of office. 

Another feature of Friday evening was 
the “community singing” in which every 
member was obliged to join under the di- 
rection of D. J. Morgan, of Wilkes-Barre. 
This was followed by a radio concert and 
dance. 

Tickets were distributed Thursday for. 
that evening’s performances at the various 
theaters. 

Looking at it from all angles, the meet- 
ing was one from which much good may 
be expected to develop. At least, the tele- 
phone men and the operators went away 
with a determination to make the service 
in Pennsylvania the best in the United 
States—and, therefore, in the world—and 
to bring every telephone person in the 
state into the association. 


Utility Problems Misconception 
of Function of Regulation. 

H. L. Cook, who has just retired from 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
after two years of service, in the course 
of a statement to the public giving some 
observations on regulation, says that the 
public utility problems, insofar as they 
relate to public control, are largely due to 
the general misconception of the whole 
purpose and function of regulation. He 
said in part: 

“They assume that the regulators are 
the sole representatives of the people and 
that regulation means holding down rates. 
The fact is that regulation means increas- 
ing rates when they need to be increased 
and decreasing them when it is necessary 
to decrease them. So far as being the 
representatives of the people, that is true, 
but it must be remembered that the utili- 
ties are a part of the people. 

“Millions of people own the utilities. 
The people, therefore, are not properly 
represented when only one side of the 
function of regulation is performed. Regu- 
lation, in my mind, is simply a secondary 
means of helping utility companies to meet 
the demands upon them for adequate 
service. 

“The bringing about of an enlightened 
and sympathetic feeling by the public to- 
ward the utility is one of the problems of 
the utilities at the present time. The other 
is the problem of financing the require- 
ments of the utilities in order to meet the 
demands that the public is making and will 
make upon them for their services. 

“For the solution of these two impor- 
tant problems, the codperation of the regu- 
latory bodies and the operators of the 
public utilities is absolutely necessary. 
When the state assumed the right to regu- 
late utilities, it took upon itself the obliga- 
tion to safeguard them in their rights to 
earn a fair return on their property; 
otherwise, adequate service for the public 
becomes impossible.” 


Telegraph and Telephone Circuits 


Phantom Telephone and Combined Telegraph and Telephone Circuits Worked 
at Radio Frequencies—Simultaneous Transmission—Concluding Installment 
of Paper Presented Before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, England 


It is assumed that the principles of load- 
ing are understood. When the phantom 
circuit is loaded, a separate and extra coil 
is usually required for it at every loading 
point (see Figs. 9 and 10). It will be 
seen that the phantom-circuit coil is so 
arranged that a current sent round each 
side-circuit coil in an inductive direction 
passes round the two halves of the phan- 
tom-circuit coil in opposite directions, so 
that no inductance is produced in the coil. 

On the contrary, currents flowing in the 
phantom-circuit coils in an inductive direc- 
tion pass through the windings of the side- 
circuit coils in a non-inductive direction. 
The theoretical action in the 
loaded side and phantom circuits is shown 
in Fig. 10 and it is thought that the dia- 
grams will be found self-explanatory. 

The formula for the attenuation of a 
side and phantom circuit when wL is great 
in proportion to R and-wC great in pro- 
portion to G, which is the general case, is 
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where Fi//, is the effective resistance of 
the coil, divided by its inductance. 
Within practical working limits, this ra- 
tio can be made constant for a side-circuit 
coil and for a phantom-circuit coil re- 
spectively, the two series of coils (side 
and phantom), however, being indepen- 
dent and separate; the ratio of the cir- 
cuit leakance G to the capacity C at a 
fixed frequency for different values of C 
is also constant. 


electrical 
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The other symbols have 
been already defined. 

Assuming Ri/L, G/C to be the 
same for the side and phantom circuits, 
the same value of 6 is obtained for both 


and 
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than that of the side circuit, so that the 
arrangement just described does not hold 
good. 

In practice, the relative efficiency of 
transmission of the side and phantom cir- 
cuits is largely determined by commercial 
conditions as well as electrical possibil- 
ities, the main considerations being as fol- 
lows: 

It is economical to space loading coils 
as widely apart as possible in order to 
obtain a given average inductance per 
mile, but it can be shown that the wider 
the spacing, the more the higher frequen- 
cies which enter into the composition of 
speech are cut off, and beyond a certain 
cut-off point telephonic speech becomes 
indistinct and impossible. 

Owing to the indeterminate nature of 
the frequencies entering into speech it is 
necessary to make experiments to deter- 
mine the widest permissible spacing. The 
rule hitherto obtaining as a result of ex- 
periment in Great Britain is as follows: 

ONG 2) \, 6 OE Goole (10) 
where C is the capacity of the cable cir- 
cuit in microfarads per mile, D is the dis- 
tance in miles separating the coils and 1 
is the inductance of the loading coil in 
millihenrys. 

This rule applies to circuits of length, 
say, not exceeding 350 miles. Beyond that 
point the upper frequencies are too much 
attenuated and other phenomena become 
evident, making it necessary to reduce the 
inductance without altering C or D in 
formula (10). Again, in practice it is 
economical to have only one set of man- 
holes to accommodate both side and phan- 
tom loading coils. 

The most economical arrangement for 
the two side circuits generally leads to the 
greatest total economy of the four-wire 
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Arrangement of loading-coil windings. 


Fig. 9. 


circuits, if the side circuit has double the 
inductance of the phantom circuit, and if 
the side circuit has one-half the capacity 
of the phantom circuit. As shown in the 
preceding paragraphs, however, the capa- 
city of the phantom circuit in underground 
cables is only about 50 per cent greater 


Arrangement of Coils in Loaded Side and Phantom Circuits. 


combination, and the position of the man- 
holes is, therefore, made to suit the side 
circuits; this means that there is no 
choice of spacing for the phantom coils. 

The only thing that can be done for the 
phantom circuit is to increase its induct- 
ance above the hypothetical value of one- 
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half that of the side circuit up to the limit 
permissible by the spacing rule, and this 
procedure gives a phantom circuit having 
a lower attenuation constant and, there- 
fore, a higher transmission efficiency, than — 
the side circuit, usually to the extent of 
15 to 25 per cent. (owing to the relatively 
smaller capacity of the phantom circuit 
and its higher degree of loading). 

For a given transmission equivalent— 
say S miles of standard cable—between 
two given fixed points, such for example 
as a transmission equivalent of 15 miles 
of standard cable between London and 
Leicester, it is possible to find the cheapest 
possible combination of loading coil and 
cable (including side circuits and phan- 
tom circuits) which will produce the re- 
quired transmission efficiency. This is 
obtained from the formula 


Ay 1 BVC 
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where 


P=the combined cost of one mile of 

cable pair and its loading, 

A=RP, where FR is the resistance of 

one mile of a known and selected 
conductor pair and P; its cost, 

B=V (x*/R)P+ where x=Lm/L. Lm 

is the maximum loading of the 
conductor, of resistance R, and L 
is the loading which when com- 
bined with R gives the required 
attenuation constant B. P: is the 
cost per mile of providing L and 
includes coils and manholes. 

C= R(at24+1/r) = Ri(eet24+1/22). 
Here a:=Lm2/L2, which is the maximum 
loading Lmez for Re divided by an induct- 
ance 2, which inductance, when as- 
sociated with Re in a_ cable _ pair 
gives the required B. Re and J» are 
the unknown values which may be de- 
rived from 22. 

It will be evident from the preceding 
description that the circuit arrangement 
of a loaded phantom circuit is complex. — 
In order to balance such a circuit perfectly — 
the potential in the A and B wires of the 
side circuits (which are joined in paral- 
lel, see Fig. 10) must be equal for all the 
frequencies of the voice and, unless the 
impedances of the A and B lines (in mag- 
nitude and phase) are equal at all points 
equidistant from the sending end, the want 
of electrical balance will result in over- 
hearing if the permissible limits of unbal- 
ance are exceeded. 

Now the loading of the circuits aug- 
ments the difficulties which may have ex- 
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isted in the unloaded pairs, principally be- 
cause the circuits have thereby become 
more efficient carriers of energy, and also 
due to the shortened wave length—and 
this applies both to the circuit in which the 


Loaded side and phantom circuits Explanatory diagram 


Explanation af symbols 
T Telephone 

—~ Direction af current 

ToT Current passing through cal or transfarmer windings 
im inductive direction 

We Current passing Heonrt coil or transformer windings 
in nan-inductive direction 

soo--- Dotted lines indicate no current in that part of the circuit 

Solid lines show that a current is flowing 

XF = Transformer 

S illustrates side circuit,and P phantom circuit working 


Fig. 10. Theoretical Electrical Action in 
Loaded Side and Phantom Circuits. 


over-hearing arises and contiguous cir- 
cuits which transmit the augmented dis- 
turbance more efficiently than before. 

Alternatively we may say that if the 
circuits are long enough, the mean volt- 
age in a loaded circuit with the same ap- 
plied E.M.F. is greater than in an unload- 
ed one, and any want of equality in the 
constants of the 4 and B lines will result 
in a greater difference of potential be- 
tween them, resulting in greater over- 
hearing between the side and phantom cir- 
cuits, and in cross-talk between the side 
circuits. 

In order to secure a perfect balance, the 
resistance, capacity, inductance and leak- 
ance of the four wires of a phantom cir- 
cuit must be theoretically equal. It is 
possible to a large extent to contro! the 
equality of the conductor resistance of the 
cable in the factory. The inductance and 
effective resistance of the loading coils in 
a coil-loaded cable can also be very close- 
ly balanced. In the loading coils used 
by the Post Office a variation of not more 
than 0.25 per cent between the inductance 
of the two halves of the same loading 
coil and not more than 0.1 ohm between 
the direct-current resistance of the two 
halves of the same coil is guaranteed. A 
variation of not more than 2 per cent in 
the inductance of different coils is re- 
quired and is possible. 

The leakance of the cable can also be 
efficiently controlled in manufacture, sup- 
plemented by care in laying the cable, and 
it does not cause appreciable difficulty. 
The electrostatic capacity of each wire 
in a four-wire core of the cable cannot, 
however, be sufficiently equalized in an 
economical manner in the factory to pro- 
duce phantom circuits which do not give 
rise to serious overhearing between side 
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and phantom-loaded circuits in the same 
four-wire core (or four wires making up 
the phantom circuit). Special steps are, 
therefore, taken to equalize the capacity of 
the wires in each four-wire group during 
the process of laying. This is a recog- 
nized necessity in all countries where 
loaded phantom cable circuits are used. 

The steps taken result in reducing the 
cross-talk between the side circuits, as 
well as making it possible to use the phan- 
tom circuits. It may be noted that the 
necessity for balancing arose primarily 
cwing to overhearing between loaded side 
and phantom circuits. It was formerly 
common practice to work unbalanced and 
loaded cable pairs in cables which did not 
contain phantom circuits. 

As a matter of interest it may be placed 
on record that the first loaded phantom- 
circuit experiments in this country were 
carried out, and the possibility of this 
type of loading demonstrated, between 
Liverpool and Manchester in 1908. 

As specially designed loading coils were 
not available for the phantom circuit coils, 
telephone transformer coils were used as 
a substitute, the equal windings of a sep- 
arate transformer being used for each 
of the two side circuits which made up 
the phantom circuit, i. e. an arrangement 
equivalent to two separate phantom coils 
for the phantom circuit at the same geo- 
graphical point, instead of one in the Wes- 
tern Electric Co.’s design. In 1912 it was 
further demonstrated in this country that 
phantom circuits in the type of cable then 
available when using the best available 
loading coils, were subject to marked 
overhearing between the side and phan- 
tom circuits; but the difficulties were 
quickly overcome. 

Owing to the introduction of two-wire 
telephone relay working, a degree of ac- 
curacy of capacity balance is now required 
which was not considered necessary for 
loaded phantom circuits without relays. 
The main reason is that the telephone re- 
lay augments the speech current in the 
circuit, and where there are several re- 
lays the attenuated current arriving at 
any given relay station may be augmented 
to approximately the same amplitude as 
that originally sent from the office of ori- 
gin, whereas in a long loaded circuit with- 
out relays the current is attenuated pro- 
gressively and continuously in accordance 
with the compound interest law. 

As a consequence, the mean disturbing 
voltage in the circuit is much higher in 
the case of the relayed than the unre- 
layed two-wire circuit. Contiguous relay 
circuits have also a greater transmission 
efficiency, and transmit disturbances with 
greater intensity than in the case of un- 
relayed circuits. 

It is well known that in some cases 
there is at present an advantage in utiliz 
ing four wires for one telephone under- 
ground loaded and relayed circuit, two 
wires being used for the sending circuit 
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and two for the receiving circuit. This 
is largely because such an arrangement 
makes it posible to utilize a much higher 
degree of relay amplification and to use 
smaller gauge conductors than in the two- 
wire relay circuit, or, alternatively, to ob- 
tain a louder speech volume with the same 
type of conductor than is possible with 
the two-wire system (see se patent 
No. 29,165 of 1913 by A. S. J. Van Kes- 
teren). 

It is not difficult to foresee that the 
greater amplification of speech energy re- 
sults in greater inductive disturbance in 
contiguous circuits. In such cases, four- 
wire circuits are not usually phantomed 
at present, but cross-talk in adjacent side 
circuits may nevertheless arise, particu- 
larly at the sending end of the cable and 
at relay stations, notwithstanding the best 
possible balancing of capacity. 

As a consequence it becomes necessary 
to separate the sending circuits from the 
receiving circuits. It should be noted that 
the received currents although they may 
be of great amplitude are often materially 
less than the sent currents. 

‘In view of the importance of the prob- 
lem of balancing of capacity in under- 
ground cables, a considerable amount of 
attention has been devoted to it in this 
country. The necessary conditions for 
producing the required capacity balance 
have been fully worked out, theoretically 
and practically. 

The following general remarks may be 
of interest: 

As already mentioned, the form of cable 
utilized for loaded, phantomed and relayed 
underground circuits is of the M. T. type 
and it is usually made up of conductors 
weighing 20 Ibs. or 40 Ibs. per mile per 
wire. The number of wires varies with 
the service requirements up to 308 pairs 
per cable. Each four-wire core in a cable 
is balanced in short lengths, because if 
the lengths taken were too long, the electri- 
cal balance of the constants would not 
be the same for different frequencies. The 
complete unit taken for independent bal- 
ancing is a loading-coil section. 

The maximum length of a section 
hitherto adopted in this country is 2.6 
miles, but present practice favors 1.6 miles 
and 1.125 miles. Each loading-coil sec- 
tion is subdivided into lengths if one- 
tenth of a mile, and these are usually 
tested separately, and combined with other 
similar lengths to produce the best result 
in the loading-coil section. 

It can be shown that the impedance of 
a sufficiently short length of cable meas- 
ured from one end of the cable with the 
distant end open, depends essentially on 
the capacity and leakance of the length 
under test, while with the circuit closd, 
only the resistance and inductance enter 
into the measurement. These facts form 
the basis of the procedure. 

The leakance, taking into account the 
high insulation now obtainable, and the in- 
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ductance of short unloaded lengths of 
cable, are relatively unimportant as fac- 
tors in causing overhearing in the type of 
cable considered. An insulation of 10,000 
megohms per mile per wire in air-space 
paper cable is now obtainable when meas- 
ured by direct current, but the effective 
leakance at 800 periods per second cor- 
responds to only about 1 megohm per mile, 
wire to wire. The inductance per mile 
per pair is 1 mH. 

The capacity system of a four-wire core 
may be represented by 10 capacities be- 
tween different wires and between wires 
and earth, and it can be shown that from 
six capacity measurements the necessary 
combinations to avoid overhearing and 
cross-talk can be deduced (see Fig. 11). 
These measurements are made by means 
of a double bridge specially designed for 
use on the road. 

Apparatus is designed for the 
rapid measurement of the degree of equal- 
ity of the resistance of the conductors. 
Special steps, however, are required in the 
factory to reduce the out-of-balance of 
resistance as far as possible, and this is 
considered much preferable to compen- 
sation on the road by crossing. The re- 
duction of road balancing of resistance 
to a minimum is, therefore, aimed at. In- 
cidentally it may be mentioned that it is 
highly important that the cable constants, 
including capacity, should be made as uni- 
form as possible in the factory, in view 
of the exacting requirements of modern 
developments and the difficulty in replac- 
ing non-uniform cables when faulty. 

The amount of out-of-balance of ca- 
pacity and resistance which can be permit- 
ted depend essentially on the relation be- 
tween these quantities and the correspond- 
ing amount of cross-talk and overhearing 
resulting from them; tests of these quan- 
tities are therefore necessary. The cross- 
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talk meter is used for this purpose. This 
instrument, designed by the Western 
Electric Co. and manufactured in this 


country by the Cambridge & Paul Instru- 
ment Co., is a distortionless artificial cable, 
the readings being expressed in terms of 
millionths of the current entering the 
cross-talk meter, instead of the more usual 
arrangement of reading in miles of stan- 
dard cable. It is, however, easy to con- 
vert from the one set of readings to the 
other. 

The instrument is arranged to have a 
constant sending-end impedance of ap- 
proximately 666 ohms, no matter what 
equivalent attenuation length is in circuit; 
this impedance is generally not the same 
as the section of cable under test, and 
this complicates to some extent the inter- 
pretation of the results. 

The comparative overhearing test is 
made by means of telephones of standard 
type, by speaking on the circuit giving rise 
to the interruption (say a side circuit) 
which is closed by a resistance equal to the 
characteristic impedance, and listening on 
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the disturbed circuit (say a phantom). 

The degree of intensity of the sound is 
observed in the receiver and the tele- 
phones are then switched over to the 
cross-talk meter, which is altered until a 
sound of the same intensity is heard in 
the receiver as before. The number of 
millionths recorded on the dial of the 
cross-talk meter then indicates the magni- 
tude of the overhearing. 

The relation between the capacity meas- 
urements and the observed cross-talk is 
such that if the following values are not 
exceeded the result is usually satisfactory 
(see Fig. 11); 


2(p+q) + u=—110 peF 
2(¢r+s) +v=110 “ 


(Pid = 80 © 
“4 = 200; 
72000 


This, however, assumes a uniform dis- 
tribution of capacity unbalance. In ab- 
normal cases these figures may not cor- 
respond closely enough to the mean over- 
hearing and cross-talk observed in normal 
cases. The overhearing and cross-talk 
must, however, at present always be taken 
as the ultimate criteria, inasmuch as they 
indicate the necessary commercial require- 
ments. 

As regards resistance unbalance, there 
is no fixed rule, but experience shows 
that the difference in resistance of the a 
and b wires expressed as a _ percentage 
of the loop resistance does not usually ex- 
ceed a mean value of 0-05. The question 
of capacity balancing has received con- 
siderable attention in America and Ger- 
many. 

Siemens and MHalske, Berlin, have 
patented a process for balancing capacity 


(4) Symmetrical arrangement of the above 


Conditions in 4-wire quad for no overhearing and no cross- 
talk. 


Fig. 11. Relations Between Capacity and 


Cross-talk. 
in cables by the addition of small con- 
densers to the cable conductors at suitable 
distances (British patent No. 147,018). 
The condensers employed are made of 
rolled paper, inserted and sealed in glass 
tubes, and joined’ in the cables at loading 
points. They may be enclosed in separate 
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iron boxes or in loading-coil pots. It is 
claimed that the device is very successful. 

Professor F. Breisig has treated math- 
ematically the problem of overhearing and 
cross-talk in phantom circuits. He arrives 
at the conclusion that the overhearing in 
short lengths of uniform cable such as 
loading-coil sections with the receiving 
end insulated, is essentially due to capacity 
unbalance, and that speech tests may ac- 
curately determine. its magnitude if a 
suitably designed artificial cable is used. 

Details of such an artificial cable are 
given. The main feature of the artificial 
cable is that it is constructed of conden- 
sers so as to vary in impedance with fre- 
quency in the same way as the actual cable 
under test, and that its impedance is dif- 
ferent from its two ends so as to be the 
same as that of the circuits under test. 
One end, for example, may be made the 
same as the phantom circuit, and the other 
the same as the side circuit. 

When continuously loaded cables re- 
quire balancing, the process is much more 
complex than in the case of coil-loaded 
cables, owing to the fact that the induc- 
tance added by the iron wire also re- 
quires balancing. This subject is at pres- 
ent receiving study in the British post 
office. 

The difficulty which we are about to 
consider arises from the circuit arrange- 
ment which it has been found advantage- 
ous to adopt for telephonic relay work- 
ing in both side and phantom circuits. It 
should be explained that when relays were 
first used in telephone circuits at inter- 
mediate points, the relayed voice current 
was applied to the circuit in bridge, 
through the differential windings of a 
transformer, one-half of the windings be- 
ing connected to the “up” line and the 
other half to the “down” line. Under 
these conditions if the “up’ and “down” 
lines are not of equal impedance the elec- 
trical action in the relay windings is not 
differential and the amplifier is actuated, 
and sends a further current to line. 

As a result of this continued action and 
reaction, the amplifier may give out a loud 
note. This difficulty may to some extent 
be minimized by reducing the sensitive- 
ness of the relay, but the amplification of 
speech is not then so great as it would 
otherwise be, or, alternatively, if the sen- 
sitiveness is not reduced the arrangement 
is unstable. Further, if the out-of-bal- 
ance currents sent into the relay are not 
sufficient to cause howling, they may in- 
terfere with the clearness of the amplified 
speech. If more than one relay is intro- 
duced into a circuit the difficulties are in- 
creased. 

In order to overcome these difficulties, 
double-relay working was introduced, i. e. 
the “up” and “down” lines were divided 
and a separate relay allotted to each, the 
line in each case being balanced by an arti- 
ficial network. 

In order that the voice currents through 
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the differential windings of the trans- 
former may be equal, a complex problem 
requires solution. It will be remembered 
that the voice includes a large range of 
tones of different frequencies, varying 
from, say, 100 to more than 2,000 periods 
per second. All these tones are simultane- 
ously impressed on the circuit, and the 
artificial neworks which balance the up 
and the down lines must be constructed to 
produce differential action through the 
transformer windings with all these fre- 
quencies simultaneously operating. 

Now, the characteristic impedance of 
the line is generally different for every 
frequency. The characteristic impedance 
of a uniform unloaded line is given by 
formula (6). In the case of a uniformly 
series-loaded line with the terminal load- 
ing coils spaced at a distance of one-half 
a loading-coil section from the ends of 
the line, the characteristic impedance Zo: is 
given by the following formula: 


2Z, sinh 6+ Za (cosh é+1) 


\. 2Z» sinh 6+Za (cosh 6 — 1) 


where @ is the line angle between two load- 
ing coils, Z) is the characteristic impe- 
dance of the unloaded line, and Za the 
impedance of the loading coil. 

In both cases, calculation from these 
formule shows that the characteristic im- 
pedance changes with frequency in a 
smooth, regular way. Notwithstanding 
the complexity of the physical problem 
involved in balancing the multiple fre- 
quencies of the voice in unloaded or 
loaded lines, a comparatively simple bal- 
ancing network can be designed which in- 
volves capacity, inductance, and resistance, 
and which effectively balances the differ- 
ential transformer and circuit previously 
referred to if the conditions of formule 
(6) and (12) are fulfilled. 

The net work is constructed to balance 
the circuit for a range of frequencies be- 
tween 300 and 2,000 periods per second. 
Filters are necessary to cut out frequen- 
cies outside the range for which the cir- 
cuit is balanced. The result of the ap- 
plication of these devices is that the re- 
peaters used in double-wire working are 
stable and give good articulation of 
speech. Detailed examples of the design 
of balancing networks have been given. 

In the case of unloaded, uniform cable 
lines the line impedance which ‘requires 
balancing may be taken to be that calcu- 
lated from formula (6). This invoives 
constructing a network for the given cir- 
cuit through the range of frequencies first 
specified. The calculated impedance in 
this case usually approximates with suffi- 
cient accuracy to the measured impedance 
of that circuit, through the same range of 
frequencies dealt with. If, however, the 
circuit is series-loaded the values calcu- 
lated may differ appreciably from the 
measured impedances. 

Fig. 12 shows a calculated impedance 
curve of a loaded circuit in dotted lines, 
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and the result of the measured impedance 
over the same frequency range is given in 
solid lines. The difference is due to the 
want of uniformity of the circuit con- 
stants. Formula (12) is based on the sup- 
posed uniform distribution of the capacity, 
leakance and resistance throughout the cir- 
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cuit, and also supposes equal inductance 
and equal spacing of the loading coils. 

Where these conditions are departed 
from, notably as regards uniformity of 
spacing and variation in inductance and 
capacity, reflection takes place at points 
of non-uniformity, and the effect varies 
with frequency. The result of these vari- 
ations is shown in Fig. 12. Previous to 
the introduction of relay working, this 
phenomenon had comparatively little im- 
portance, and it may be mentioned that the 
circuit which is here taken as an example 
and illustrated in Fig. 12 was designed for 
pre-relay conditions, but such a circuit is 
not sufficiently uniform to give the results 
required in highly efficient relay working. 

It now becomes necessary to specify 
limits to the permissible variation of (a) 
the spacing distance of the loading coils, 
(b) the inductance of any coil from the 
mean value of inductance per coil, (c) the 
capacity of any loading-coil section from 
the mean value of capacity per section. 

Experiment shows that leakance and 
resistance do not cause appreciable diffi- 
culty as regards present requirements of 
network impedance balances. The re- 
quirements as regards inductance in this 
country are that the inductance of any 
coil must not vary from the mean induc- 
tance of each coil by more than 2 per 
cent. Further, the loading coils must be 
spaced at intervals which do not vary 
more than 2 per cent. from the mean spac- 
ing distance. 

As regards capacity, a restriction of the 
amount of non-uniformity permissible has 
not yet been fixed in this country, but 
experiments made in Great Britain point 
to the necessity of some limitation, of the 
same order of accuracy as in the case of 
the inductance. 

Recent extensive experiments made in 
Germany on the influence of inequalities 
in the construction of coil-loaded_ tele- 
phone cables on their characteristic im- 
pedance by K. W. Wagner and K. Kutpf- 
miller point to the fact that the induc- 
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tance per section should not vary more 
than 2 per cent from the mean inductance 
per section, and that the electrostatic 
capacity per section should not vary more 
than 14 per cent from the mean capacity 
per section. 

When the limitations of capacity, induc- 
tance and spacing here outlined are ob- 
served, the variations from the calculated 
curves—such for example as shown by 
Fig. 12—are materially reduced, the am- 
plitude of the sinuous curve being reduced 
to negligible proportions. 

Before concluding it should be stated 
that it has not been overlooked that a 
system of high-frequency telegraphy and 
telephony has recently been developed in 
America, largely due to the labors of 
Major-General G. O. Squier, and also 
the Western Electric Co., in co-operation 
with the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. High-frequency circuits are at pres- 
ent regarded, moreover, as supplementing, 
but not supplanting, methods described. 

The study of superposed circuits, used 
in the widest sense, is one of increasing 
importance. It is not one for the applica- 
tion of cut-and-dried rules. The prob- 
lems dealt with are so complex as to re- 
quire special study of each case in all its 
aspects. The progress which has been 
made in recent years has resulted in the 
replacing, to some extent, of heavy gauge 
overhead wires of limited electrical sta- 
bility and carrying capacity, by small 
loaded and relayed underground circuits 
of uniform stability and efficiency. 

It must not be hastily assumed, how- 
ever, that the reduction in cost is at all 
proportionate to the decrease in the weight 
of copper per mile. The cost of loading 
such cables is considerable, and to this 
must be added the cost of providing and 
maintaining relay stations, with the neces- 
sary equipment and staff. 

It may be stated as a broad proposition 
that a loaded circuit of a given transmis- 
sion efficiency may be provided by a rela- 
tively large quantity of copper and a 
relatively small quantity of loading coils, 
or, conversely, within known limits, by less 
copper and more loading coils. 

Similarly with relay stations; — the 
more of these we provide, the less’ the 
amount of copper and coils which it is 
necessary to. put into the loaded circuits 
for a given overall transmission efficiency, 
and vice versa; but there.is a point be- 
yond which it is cheaper. to provide loaded 
conductors than relay stations. The ulti- 
mate object is to find that combination 
which for a given number of years gives 
the required overall efficiency at the most 
economical cost. 

The design and calculation of such a 
system involves engineering problems of 
great complexity, as may be seen from the 
details given in the paper. The ultimate 
result, however, should be a system of 
greater efficiency and stability than any 
provided in the past. 


Financial Statements and Reports 


Annual Report Shows Lincoln, Neb., Company in Sound Financial Condition, 
Large Number of Investors Has Improved Its Standing in Community— 
The St. James, Minn., Company Is Growing—Reports of Other Companies 


Frank H. Woods was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Lincoln, Neb., at the annual 
meeting of stockholders held January 9. 
His son, Thomas C. Woods, attorney for 
the company, was elected vice-president in 
place of L. E. Hurtz, former general man- 
ager who is now engaged in the creamery 
business. Other officers are: S. H. Burn- 
ham, vice-president; C. P. Russell, secre- 
tary-treasurer; R, E. Mattison, general 
manager; W. L. Lemon, auditor; W. E. 
Bell, commercial superintendent; M. T. 
Caster, plant superintendent, and R. S. 
Brewster, traffic superintendent. 


The excellent services of R. E. Matti- 
son, general manager, were recognized by 
his being made a member of the board of 
directors. George E. Codington, manager 
at Auburn, was also added to the board. 
Other members are Commodore N. Beaver, 
Chris Klem, George J. Woods, Mark W. 
Woods, Charles Stuart, Charles Mayer, 
J. M. Bell; Frank H. Woods, L. E. Hurtz, 
S. H. Burnham and Joseph Grainger. 

R. E. Mattison, general manager, in his 
report to the stockholders, said the busi- 
ness depression seems to be at an end in 
that section, and that he looks for an in- 
crease in business this year. The com- 
pany’s experience had been that telephone 
trafic always follows general business 
conditions, but never is affected to the 
same degree by the swinging of the 
pendulum. The industry has passed from 
stages of rapid development, competitive 
struggle and consolidation to the present 
period of unified, well-developed, universal 
service, regulated and supervised by the 
state. 

The company, he said, is in a sound 
financial condition, with no bills payable 
and no short-time loans out. The con- 
struction budget for 1922 amounted to 
$622,000. Reserves for depreciation and 
surplus now reach 22 per cent of the value 
of the plant. The larger part is invested 
in plant upon which the public pays no 
interest, it being held as a guaranty of the 
‘ntegrity of the stockholders’ dollar and 
‘he permanency of the subscribers’ service. 

The company’s revenues during the year 
were: Exchange, $1,698,386, an increase 
of $30.000, and tolls, $684,000, an increase 
of $4,000. The total was an increase of 
1.43 per cent. In spite of the 1,476 in- 
crease in the number of stations, the net 
return of the company was increased $107,- 
000 for the year. 

Operative expenses decreased from 
$751,000 to $675,000, and maintenance 
from $449,000 to $486,000, while taxes in- 


creased $10,000, and are now $163,000. 
The company had $610,000 left for depre- 
ciation reserve and surplus. Stations in 
service now number 67,481, as compared 
with: 1916, 52205; 1917, 55,633; 1918, 
57,236; 1919, 61,562: 1920, 65,384; 1921, 
66,005. 

The company has total assets of $10,- 
768,709, made up of: Physical property, 
$9,313,071; investments, $199,135; material 
and supplies, $348,772; cash and deposits, 
$599,321; current receivables, $313,410. 
The liabilities are: Capital stock, $6,784,- 
113; funded debt, bonds due 1946, $1,500,- 
000; current payables, $357,411; reserve 
for depreciation, $1,755,258 ; other reserves, 
$82,417; surplus, $289,510. 

The common stock of the company went 
to an 8 per cent basis on January 1, and 
the preferred stock was also given an add- 
ed per cent, to 6 per cent. The com- 
pany’s construction and building program 
for this year is fully financed and no addi- 
tional securities are being offered for sub- 
scription. This contemplates the expendi- 
ture of $654,000, which will result in net 
additions to plant of $366,000. 

The company has had no increases in 
rates since July, 1919, except in the case 
of five small exchanges recently pur- 
chased and rebuilt, the level of whose 
rates have been brought to standard. On 
January 1 the company obtained a revision 
of toll rates that will increase revenues 2 
per cent. 

“Your officers believe,” said Mr. Matti- 
son, “that. our company operates on a 
lower schedule of rates than any other 
Class A company in the United States. 
It is not to be expected that telephone 
rates can be reduced following the slight 
reductions in the cost of telephone ma- 
terials and supplies that have taken place. 
These items form only a small percentage 
of the cost of construction. Their princi- 
pal influence is reflected in the cost of con- 
struction. 


“We did not make war profits. Service 
was furnished at cost during the war 
period, the same as at present. Our wage 
scale was below normal during the war, 
and has merely been raised to a fair rate. 
Our employes did not receive the percent- 
age of advance that was paid in many 
other industries, and we cannot in fair- 
ness at this time expect to reduce them.” 

The company is now earning 6 per cent 
on its plant value for depreciation pur- 
poses. The average cost of capital to the 
company during the past year was 6.54 per 
cent. The company is just now paying its 
56th consecutive dividend. 
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The common stock of the company is: 
held by 1,924 persons, of whom 724 are 
women, located principally in the territory 
served. The shares are so widely dis-- 
tributed that it would require the com- 
bined stock of 161 of the largest stock- 
holders to constitute a majority. The 
largest stockholder owns less than 2 per 
cent of the issue. 

‘This wide distribution of stock, Mr. 
Mattison said, and the fact that the com- 
pany is owned by so many small invest- 
ors, have been elements of great strength. 
It has increased the standing of the cor- 
poration in both the field of investors and 
with the public, since it is in truth a big 
democratic organization owned by a large 
number of persons and is operated under 
state supervision. There are 266 employes 
holding $144,600 worth of stock. 

During 1922 the employes’ benefit fund 
expended $16,711 in accident, sick disabil- 
ity and death benefits. There were 129 
cases of disability handled. The total 
number of accidents was 191, as compared 
with 113 in 1921, but the loss of time was 
reduced from 1,487 days in 1921 to 826 
in 1922. 

During the year the company modified 
its plan of organization. The three func- 
tional district managers in each of four 
districts have been replaced by one dis- 
trict manager in .each of five districts. 
This has reduced the supervisory ex- 
pense and has met with general approval, 
Mr. Mattison says. During the year 
Thomas C. Woods was added to the ex- 
ecutive staff as attorney. 

Mr. Mattison appended to his report a 
table which shows the percentage of the 


total investment represented by each 
classification of property as follows: 
Per cent 
to total 
Class of Property. value. 
Exchange: pole linesi: ea aateraneee 19.13 
Aerial) ‘cable o4.8...5 teshes ee 8.59 
Exchange aerial “wireae. aie 11.39 
Undercround conduit jee 2.27 
Wndersround cable snare 3.18 
Toll: poles lines 2... nee elle 
Loll:merialkwire fica eee 11.28 
Land °2c83; Hoar he ee Ree 0.91 
Buildingst ne emae es eer Cane 5.46 
Central office equipment ........... 12.42 
Statlonwecdipinie tite ean ieee nen 14.03 
Other Z plant see ea oe eee 0.15 
100.00 
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The following table shows how each 
dollar received for telephone service is 
expended : 


Salariesmandeswaces tare cts ientes $0.525 
Matecial@tmemvsres fie ts aionie aah tae 155 
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Interest and investment ........... 160 
Nebo. Wa Wet We Lee ioe Me Sole Boe 060 
[RCSrESESOMeOMGSMne 6 hom cette 085 
GBT SPOREDUOD po os actaeln vereeo miners hein 020 
IDILEGLOTICS S .\.5cR i Ae ae fete or O10 
IVER EGA TICO LS wis ccstcPeus olen tieucakatiniecener ty 0.8 O10 
Lease on plant and instruments..... O10 
ih SURE Ce ne | ne a eee 05 
Wneollectible accotmnts.....4...00.- 2 O05 
SME pis, TESCLVG! cil.tan Ginetes cee eis, «sa. 005 
COC Rr ete Senclcy ete s-saniee 6 ees $1.00 


St. James, Minn., Company Re- 
ports on Operations for 1922. 

The eighteenth annual report of the St. 
James Telephone Co., of St. James, Minn., 
shows gross operating revenues of $20,409 
and net revenues of $4,838 for the year 
ended December 31. 

Dividends amounting to practically 
$4,000 were paid during the year, and 
notes payable were reduced by $2,500. 

The balance sheet contains the follow- 
ing figures: 


Assets. 
Cost of plant and equipment......$63,503 
(CEI ab Gta Lae sae het Jen Feo oe 2,038 
Dyes LromusubsSCripeLs ss... .. o.- 1,743 
Accounts receivable’ 2.4. 0.%..5. 000% 17 
Material and supplies ............ ava) 


$67,678 


Liabilities. 
Dapiebestotig Issuede:....0...5%.... $49,475 
INGUES TENS ode pee er oCneeeme 4,000 
Other accrued liabilities unpaid.... 612 
Depreciation reserve ............ 8,164 


Service charges paid in advance ... 50 


Provteand 1Ossi-accounteas «oo. : D000 
$67,678 
The income account follows: 
Total operating revenues ......... $20,409 
Total operating expenses ......... 15.561 
Net operating revenues ........ $ 4,838 
Sane I Sc. a 908 
Operating income, gross ........ $ 3,930 
Piceheste CECUCHONS! o.s we ae siet os « 466 
IN ta Tl GOMOI cs eicce se sess ere $ 3.464 
Dividends declared and paid...... 3,958 
Debit balance transferred to profit 
Ge OSSEACCOUN tees aera sole cess ake $. 494 


The St. James company serves a total 
of 959 subscribers—546 local and 413 
rural. It has 243 miles of pole line and 
two and one-half miles of cable. 


Statement Shows Keystone Finan- 
cial Improvement Continuing. 


Higher gross earnings and lower operat- 
ing expenses during December gave the 
Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., higher net earnings than for Decem- 
ber, 1921. The balance available for divi- 
dends, surplus and reserve also showed an 
increase—to the extent of approximately 
$16,000. 

The comparative figures for the year 
likewise reflect an improving condition, 
last year’s balance being about $67,000 
more than for the previous year. While 


showing is made. 
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the gross earnings were a trifle lower in 
1922 than in 1921, the net earnings were 
$92,600 higher. Operating expenses 
dropped $128,000 below those for 1921. 

The following figures compare condi- 
tions for the two years: 


For Month Ended 


December Year 

31, 1922. Previous. 

Gross earnings ....4% 168,833 $ 164,277 
Operating expenses 

andeta xeSue a Aner 78,692 89,613 

Net earnings ..... 90,141 $ 74,664 

Less interest charges.$ 42,442 $ 42.766 
Balance available for 
dividends, surplus 

and reserve .....$ 47,699 $ 31,898 

For 12 Months Ended 

December Year 

31, 1922, Previous. 

Gross earnings ......$1,703,274 $1,739,043 
Operating expenses 

Alita Kes at eer 977,681 1,106,106 

Net earnings ..... $ 725,598 $ 632,937 

Less interest charges.$ 501,235 $ 475,809 
Balance available for 
dividends, surplus 

and reserve .....$. 224,858 $ 157,128 

Northwestern Bell Reports In- 


creased Revenues for 11 Months. 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has filed with the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission its statement of business for 
the first 11 months of 1922. This covers 
the states of Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 

It shows the company has assets of 
$98,979,000, an increase of $2,000,000 dur- 
ing the year. The revenues totaled $20,- 
707,000, an increase of $1,088,000. Three- 
tenths of the total represents exchange 
revenues and three-tenths toll. Total ex- 
penses for the same period were $16,810,- 
000, a decrease of $63,987. The chief sav- 
ing was in operators’ expenses, which de- 
creased $407,148, or .38 per cent. The 
total expenses ‘decreased 4.39 per cent. 


During the eleven months of 1922 the 


company earned 6.31 per cent on its in- 


vestment, as compared with 4.02 per cent 
last year. During November the return 
was 8.52 per cent. 

The net earnings for the 11 months are 
$4,742,000, of which $2,305,000 went for 
interest, leaving a balance of $2,437,000 for 
dividends, which at the average rate will 
be $1,896,000 for the period, leaving undi- 
vided profits of $540,000, which is about 
normal. 


The company operates in those states 
490,461 stations of its own, and connects 
with 923.211, a total of 1,413,672. During 
the 11 months the company gained in sta- 
tions 13,470, but lost 1,908 connections, 
leaving a net gain of 11,562. 

For Nebraska an entirely different 
There, with a net gain 
in gross revenues of $82,000, the company 
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reports a loss of $60,586 on net revenues. 
Part of this is due to a decrease in toll 
revenues, but the larger part to an increase 
of $131,610 in the depreciation reserve, due 
almost entirely to the installation of ma- 
chine switching in Omaha. Maintenance 
$97,545; commercial ex- 
penses, $6,584; general expenses, $8,623, 
while a big saving was made in the wages 
of operators, $247,750. 

The assets of the company in Nebraska 
are $18,400,000, an increase for 11 months 
of $294,000. The total revenues for that 
period $4,311,000, of which two- 
thirds was exchange and one-third toll. 
Expenses for the period were $3,751,000, 
an increase of $54,149, or 1.46 per cent. 
This shows expenses in the Nebraska dis- 
trict increased, while in the whole terri- 
tory they decreased. 

The net earnings for dividend purposes 
are $619,985. The company says it has 
earned, in the 11 months, but 3.68 per 
cent, as compared with 4.02 per cent for 
ithe same period in 1921. 


also increased 


were 


Nebraska Convention Next Month 
at Lincoln. 


President Bruce Brown of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association has issued a call for 
tke annual convention to be held at the 
Lincoln Hotel in Lincoln on February 20, 
21 and 22. 

Mr. Brown is very anxious to secure the 
attendance of representatives of as many 
ot the smaller telephone companies of the 
state as possible. The directors have held 
a number of district meetings during the 
year for the purpose of enlisting the inter- 
est of the smaller organizations in the 
work and have had unusual success. 

President Brown says that at the state 
convention some very important business 
of special interest to the smaller companies 
will be considered, and he believes it would 
pay all of them to instruct their managers 
to attend at the expense of the companies. 

The program is now being arranged 


Dates Announced for Convention 
of Kansas Association, 


The dates decided upon for the annual 
cenvention of the Kansas Independent 
Telephone Association are March 6, 7 and 
8. It will be held in Ottawa at the Nelson 
Hotel. — 

Secretary L. M. Kraege announces that 
the program which is being prepared cov- 
ers several matters of importance and top- 
ics of general interest to telephone mana- 
gers, officers, directors, wire chiefs and 
other telephone folk. Special attention is 
being given to the school for operators, 
which will be one of the best ever held. 

It is Mr. Kraege’s purpose—in announc- 
ing the dates at this time—to have as 
many of the association members as pos- 
sikle make definite plans to attend and to 
invite neighbor telephone people who are 
not members. 
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The Interior of the Desk Stand Base 


is neat and clean, and all terminals 


are accessible. 


Loosen one screw, and the entire 
hook and spring assembly may be 


lifted for inspection or adjustment. 


The Wall Telephone assembly is 
neat and compact and every part 
and every terminal easily accessible. 
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Perfected 
Interior Construction 


Some Inside Facts About the 
New Type 21 Telephones 


Those who have had the opportunity of examining Automatic Electric Company’s 
new Type 21 wall and desk telephones are unanimous in declaring that their 
interior mechanical design marks a distinct advance in the science of telephone 
construction. 


The simplicity and accessibility of the parts, their sturdiness of construction 
and assembly are a revelation to all who see them. At the same time they 
are complete in every detail. 


Some of the important mechanical features of the Type 21 Wall and Desk 
instruments are illustrated on the opposite page. We can illustrate but a fe 
of them, but there are others equally valuable and pleasing. | 


‘We suggest you write for fully descriptive literature or, better still, for samples. 
Remember also that these telephones are for automatic or manual use, and 
may be furnished with or without dials, or with dial blanks for present manual 
and future automatic operation. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
London. aris 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 


What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

In the December 24, 1922, issue of the 
Erie Dispatch-Herald, Erie, Pa., consider- 
ably over a half a page with display heads 
was given to articles telling about a 
“quarter century’ of telephone service 
furnished by the Mutual Telephone Co. 

Photographs of General Manager John 
Z. Miller, who installed the first ex- 
change in 1897 and has been continuously 
with the company since; former Mayor 
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decision went to Bell, four justices voting 
in his favor against three for Drawbaugh. 
Two others were absent from the bench. 

“More than 25 years ago I talked over 
a wireless telephone which carried for 
three miles,’ “J. Z.” reminisced. “It was 
in old Dan’s little shop.” 

Drawbaugh also invented a water tur- 
bine to develop power, but it was used 
only for operating an organ in an old 
Harrisburg church. He was a genius, 
Mr. Miller said, but he lacked the initia- 
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Erie 200,000 by 1930 


QUARTER of a 

century ago the 
Mutual Telephone 
Company came into 
existence to meet a’ of 
public need. It started 
with a single switch- 
board of 400 line 
capacity. 


VORVAMACW CET 
————— 


—— —— 


Twenty-Five Years of Public Service 


INCE that time, there has been 

a consistent growth. Not one 
month in all those years showed 
a decrease in the number of Mu- 
tual Telephones in service. On J, 
the other hand, the increase was 
so marked that now more than 
“Four out of five use the Mutual’ 
and the number of telephones 
has been increased to 15,000. 


4 Out of 5 Use the Mutual 


W° are proud of 
this record and 
proud of Erie—glad that 
we have become an in- 
tegral part of it. Our 
greatest ambition is to 
grow with Erie and 
to give it continued 
service. 


‘| The Mutual Telephone Company | 
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Half Page Advertisement Which Shows How Telephone Company’s Growth Is_ Linked 
‘ With That of the City. 


Wm. Hardwick, the company’s first presi- 
dent; W. J. Sands, first treasurer; and 
seven of the other organizers of the com- 
pany, were published. 

Another interesting part of the story 
was a reproduction under the heading, 
“These are names you'll recognize,” of the 
first directory list of subscribers. 

The article told of the steps taken in 
1896 and 1897 to organize the company as 
set forth in the official minutes in the 
records of the company. 

In speaking of General Manager Miller 
the article says that when he graduated 
from Lehigh University in 1891 his 
thesis concerned an _ original telephone 
transmitter which he had perfected. Be- 
fore his college days “J. Z.” worked with 
the genius, Daniel Drawbaugh, held by 
many to have been the inventor of the 
telephone. 

Drawbaugh’s shop was at Eberley’s 
Mills, near Harrisburg, and it was there 
he produced a “talking machine” in 1873. 
Bell announced his discovery in 1876 and 
a bitter controversy was carried into the 
supreme court of the United States. 

Drawbaugh produced witnesses who had 
used his apparatus in 1876, and finally the 


tive to push his inventions to the fore. 
He produced a buckle making machine 
and more wonderful, a lock that opened 
to the sound of a human voice when it 
pronounced the keynote syllables. It was 
too delicate for commercial use, but has 
been demonstrated frequently in laboratory 
work since, 

Accordingly, it was in such an atmos- 
phere that “J. Z.” studied before he went 
to Erie. The story of the progress of 
the company under his management, as 
related, made an exceptionally interesting 
story. 


January 1 the Citizens Telephone Co., of 
Delaware, Ohio, celebrated the 100th con- 
secutive payment of quarterly dividends 
and the completion of 25 years of service 
marked by rapid and long strides in prog- 
ress and development. Honoring the -occa- 
sion, the stockholders were called together 
at the company’s building to celebrate at a 
reception arranged by the directors. 

The 25 years have seen the company 
develop from a grounded return system in 
1897 with a switchboard having a maxi- 
mum capacity of 300 lines, to an automatic 
common battery exchange of 2,191 tele- 
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phones in Delaware and 1,113 telephones 
out in the county with manual boards at 
Cheshire, Radnor, Kilbourne and Lewis 
Center. 

When the Delaware exchange was 
placed in operation the Bell had about 150 
subscribers with a_ single telephone at 
Warrensburg. Warrensburg wanted an ex- 
change and made overtures to both com- 
panies. The Bell’s terms were considered 
out of the question, so the offer of the 
Citizens’ company of a guarantee of 50 
subscribers was immediately taken up and 
Warrensburg became the first extension 
of the Independent company outside of 
the Delaware city limits. 

The lines were made metallic in 1900 
and in 1902 a common battery switchboard 
with a capacity of 1,200 lines was installed. 
The company’s capital stock was increased 
to $100,000 at this time. 

During these years the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Co. was spreading out into the 
county and establishing sub-exchanges. Its 
business within the city was expanding, 
thus giving the Bell company a real fight 
for existence. Late in 1909 overtures be- 
tween the two companies began, looking 
toward the purchasing of the Bell inter- 
ests by the local Independents. In 1910 
the deal was consummated and the Citi- 
zens’ company bought the Bell for ap- 
proximately $8,000 after the Bell directors 
offered to sell at $10,000, a figure set by 
the state utilities commission after an ap- 
praisement of the property. 

About this time the ultimate capacity of 
the switchboard was increased to 1,800 
lines. In 1919 the Delaware exchange was 
moved into a handsome new building and 
the system cut over to automatic opera- 
tion. 

The capital stock was increased to 
$250,000, as compared with $20,000 at the 
beginning in 1897. There are now 42 em- 
ployes on the company’s payroll. The an- 
nual income is $92,000, as compared with 
less than $10,000 in 1900. The total value 
of the property, including the central ex- 
change in Delaware and the  sub-ex- 
changes, is $292,000. 

W. M. Heseltine is today the only direc- 
tor of the company who was one of the 
members of the first board in 1897 and 
he was the third president of the com- 
pany. 

The local newspaper devoted front page 
space with two-column heads to the story 
of the company’s inception and growth 
and the celebration marking its 25th anni- 
versary. 

Miss Jessie Moore, chief operator of the 
Albia Home Telephone Co., Albia, Iowa, 
who started with the company at the same 
time as did the late Ernest J. Renz, for- 
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mer manager, at Christmas time made an 
appeal to the operators for continued loy- 
alty to the standards of service built up 
by Mr. Renz. 

The operators, many of whom have 
several years’ service records, are very 
loyal and consequently the patrons do not 
know of the great gap caused by the 
death of Mr. Renz last month. Mr. Renz 
was rarely absent from duty and his sud- 
den death was a great shock to the oper- 
ating force. 

In her letter to the operators, 
Moore said in part: 

“The greatest monument to Mr. Renz’ 
memory will be to keep up the good servy- 
ice that has been established -by his years 
of labor. It cannot be done by one oper- 
ator, or by the chief operator. Each indi- 
vidual operator, as she takes her place at 
the switchboard, must keep in mind the 
instructions from one who gave the best 
of his life to give good service to the 
public. 

Although the public may not seem to 
appreciate our service at times, we are 
here to do our best. Remeber, courtesy 
was the one great thing always in the 
mind of Mr. Renz when meeting the pub- 
lic. Let us each one keep fresh in our 
memory the one desire of our, late loyal 
manager—good service. 


Miss 


Each operator knows what it means to 
follow the rules that mean good service. 
It is not necessary for me to give you the 
rules, but just say to you, ‘let us meet the 
public with a smile in our voices.’ It is 
not always easy to keep smiling when 
some cross subscriber does not understand 
the conditions, but a smile in our voices 
will help to hold his confidence.” 


With the heading more than one inch 
in height, “A “New Year’s Resolution,” the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., using a full page newspaper adver- 
tisement, showed a scroll and a_ pen 
within a hand, the top of the scroll cap- 
tioned “1923,” and then: 

“I know that the profits of my business 
depend upon the prompt turnover of my 
stock. 

I know the time I lose in negotiations, 
in sales, in delivery, routine and in the 
general movement of my goods represents 
an actual waste of dollars. The time I 
lose is as valuable as the time I use. 

I know that I must do all my business 
in the quickest possible time. 

I know the telephone is the quickest 
and most satisfactory medium available 
to me. 

Therefore, I Resolve 

To use the telephone more at home and 
abroad. : 

To close dealers o’er the telephone that 
otherwise might require a personal visit 
or time wasting exchange of letters. 

To keep my long distance telephone 
costs down by using the station-to-station 
rates whenever possible; because anyone 
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who answers my long distance calls can 
usually handle the matter or promptly 
summon another who can.” 
Signed 
To make this resolution profitable and 
helpful, we pledge our utmost effort. 
THe Mounrain STATES TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH Co.” 


Out in California telephone companies 
are having trouble due to “radio bugs” 
anchoring their antennae to telephone 
poles. District Manager Earl S. Morrow, 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
at Santa Ana, recently had the following 
readable item in the local newspaper un- 
der the heading, “Phone Systems Dis- 
rupted by Radio Wires” : 

“Radio bugs, are you hitching your wire 
equipment to Mr. Earl S. Morrow’s tele- 
phone poles? 

“Tt’s no joke, he says, because it plays 
heck with his telephone system. Listen to 
him explain the matter in your own lan- 
guage: 

‘Mr. Radio Bug, this is Mr. Morrow, 
district manager of the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Co.: 

‘The encroachment of radio antennae 
on telephone poles is causing more grief 
than the radio fan supposes, and the tele- 
phone people would appreciate the exer- 
cise of a little restraint on the part of the 
enthusiastic amateur antennae installer. 


‘A grieved telephone lineman has ex- 
pressed the thought somewhat pithily in 
his statement to the effect that his work 
has always been hard enough without the 
added duty of cutting away a group of 
antennae every time he has to ascend a 
pole. While he might ascend a pole with- 
out much trouble, being able to see these 
attachments, his descent is made hazard- 
ous because, not being able to see what is 
below him, his feet may run afoul of an 
unexpected wire and a bad fall result. 


‘The same lineman points out that the 
attachment of wires other than those prop- 
erly installed, on poles by the company to 
give its patrons service, is a possible cause 
of service interruption and a hazard to 
himself and others. 

‘Antennae falling on pedestrians or 
across telephone and electric light and 
power wires will cause a lot of trouble, 
and the telephone company has _ been 
forced to take the stand that attachments 
of this nature to their poles institute a 
serious menace and requests the coopera- 
tion of radio enthusiasts in doing away 
with this hazard.’” 

Wire Chief Frank West and Manager 
F. Trautwein of the Morrison Telephone 
Co., Morrison, Ill., are now at work on 
a p!an whereby the company will be able 
to give greatly improved service in the 
near future, should a fire develop in the 
rural communities. w 

The plan is one requiring a vast amount 
of detail work, but once completed is ex- 
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pected to prove wonderfully serviceable. 
Approximately 800 telephones are con- 
cerned. When the plan is in operation 
all that will be necessary for any farmer 
having a fire is to call “Central,” give the 
number of his telephone, and the operator 
will do the rest. 

Upon learning the number of the party 
calling, the operator will refer to a book 
in which all telephones of subscribers in 
the neighborhood are listed. This results 
in notice being sent to from 20 to 30 other 
persons without further effort on the part 
of the subscriber. 


The new system will prove advantageous 
in that the lack of information of the 
neighborhood from which the alarm is 
turned in will not have a deleterious effect 
in summoning help. The various moves 
made each spring will not change the 
workings of the system, either, for the 
calling will all be done by number and 
not by name. 

In the city of Morrison, upon an alarm 
being turned into the office, each operator 
has a certain number of the firemen whom 
she is to call. If four girls are working, 
each would take one-fourth of the num- 
ber; if three, one-third, and so on. Of 
course, under normal conditions, a night 
alarm means that there is only one op- 
erator who must take the responsibility. 


Kentucky utilities for the past year or 
two have worked hard for public sym- 
pathy and good will, and especially that 
of the press. Of late the utilities have 
done a considerable amount of advertising, 
along good will lines and in efforts to 
secure local investors in their securities, 
which results in better backing by the 
public. 

Lately some co6perative advertising, on 
the “Public Servant,” and “Obedient 
Servant,” has appeared in the press, in 
which the Louisville Home Telephone Co., 
Louisville Railway Co. and Louisville Gas 
& Electric Co. have codperated. 


The national commission of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, at 
a recent meeting in Chicago, admitted to 
membership the Public Utilities Advertis- 
ing Association. Members of the associa- 
tion include advertising men of the elec- 
tric light and power, manufactured gas, 
telephone and electric railway industries, 
representatives of the various state com- 
mittees on public utility information and 
representatives of the national associations 
of various branches of utility industry. 


The object of the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association is to promote the 
use of, and make better, the advertising 
of the utilities of the country. The Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Association will 
go to the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World at 
Atlantic City in June with a complete pro- 
gram of its own and will also participate 
in the general sessions of the convention. 
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Program for Annual Convention of 
Minnesota Association. 

The program for the 14th annual con- 

vention of the Minnesota Telephone Asso- 
ciation—which will be held January 23, 
24 and 25 at the Ryan Hotel, in St. Paul— 
has been completed. 
’ Secretary J. C. Crowley, Jr., announces 
that the morning of the first day will be 
given over to registration, payment of 
dues, and distribution of badges—all of 
which will take place on the second floor. 
The exhibits will be displayed on the same 
floor and will be open for inspection be- 
ginning with Tuesday morning. 

All sessions will be held in the Mar- 
quette room on the balcony. 

The program proper follows: 

TueEspAy, JANUARY 23, 2:00 P. M. 

President’s Address, by Jay Greaves, 
Glencoe, president of McLeod County 
Telephone Co. 

“Public Liability Insurance,” by Walter 
ee Glark: 

“Radio—Some Present Aspects of Radio 
Communication and Some of. Its Possi- 
bilities,” by C. M. Jansky, professor of 
electrical engineering, University of 
Minnesota. 

Appointment of committees and other 
business. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24, 10:00 A. M. 

“Collection Methods and Policies,” by 
D. W. Gretorex, of Blue Earth, 
president and general manager, Blue Earth 
Valley Telephone Co. 

“Cooperation Between the State High- 
way Department and the Telephone Com- 
panies,’ by C. M. Babcock, state highway 


vice- 


commissioner. 

“Station and -Plant Protection,’ by 
George W. Rodormer, Reliable Electric 
Co., Chicago. 

Wernespay, 2:00 P. M. 

Business session—reports of finance and 
auditing committees. 

Election of directors. 

First aid demonstration by C. Snyder, 
T. Terusse, A. Johnson, L. D. Lancaster, 
J. Beckstrom, ‘C. Jacquinet, H. A. Sandt, 
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A. L. Scott, J. Fordham, W. Henry, C. 
Kachelhoffer, and W. H. Watts. 
WepnEspaAy, 6:30 P. M. 
Banquet and entertainment. 
TuHurspay, 10:00 A. M. 
Report of inductive interference com- 
mittee, by D. M. Neill, of Red Wing. 
“Inductive Interference,” by Norman 
Kingsley. 
Reports of committees and other busi- 
ness. 


Indiana Public Utility Men to 
Meet Next Week. 

The third annual meeting of the Indi- 
ana Public Utilities Association, compris- 
ing the telephone, traction, electric, gas 
and water utilities of the state, will be 
held in Indianapolis on Thursday, January 
Forenoon and afternoon business ses- 
sions are on the program with a luncheon 
meeting and a banquet as features. 

Governor Warren T. McCray will ad- 
dress the luncheon meeting. Mayor Lew 
Shank of Indianapolis, is expected to give 
the address of welcome. Charles L. Henry, 
the pioneer interurban man, who is presi- 
dent of the association, will preside at all 
sessions, including the banquet in the eve- 
ning. 

Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, former 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and chairman of the United States 
shipping board during the war, is to de- 
liver the chief address at the banquet. His 
subject will be: “The Obligation of . the 
Public to Utilities.” 

As in past years, the public will be in- 
vited to attend the meetings. City and 
state officials, and members of the general 
assembly will be invited to attend and hear 
the discussions of the various phases of 
the utility business. 
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Bell Pioneer Telephone Men Hold 
Meeting in Denver, Colo. 

The Telephone Pioneers of America, 
Chapter 8, held a meeting and banquet in 
Denver, Colo., on January 8, at which 
there were present 56 members who have 
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been in the Bell service for more than 20 
years, : 

Benjamin S. Read, president of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., was the principal speaker of the eve- 
ning, taking as his subject, “Looking For- 
ward.’ He said that within the next 10 
years the Mountain States company will 
build a $1,500,000 building; that in it there 
will be equipment worth more than $4,500,- 
000; and that automatic equipment will 
play its part. 

Mr. Read also said that within a few 
years telephone communication will be un- 
hampered by storms, because all wires be- 
tween stations will be underground. The 
cable, he said, will be so perfected as to 
make the underground system the cheapest. 

E. M. Burgess, vice-president of the 
company, presented some reminiscences in 
“Looking Backward.” He told of his first 
work with the company in 1880, as a 
switchboard operator at a salary of $20 a 
month, and how he had watched the com- 
pany grow from a total of 500 telephones 
to more than 60,000. 

The following officers were elected: A. 
S. Peters, president; C. A. Wiswall, vice- 
president; W. H. Bellard, secretary; and 
W. D. Wynkoff, treasurer. 


Plan to Standardize Radio Is 
Agreed Upon by 40 Societies. 


A broad program of radio standardiza- 
tion was agreed upon at a meeting in New 
York, January 12, of representatives of 40 
radio trade associations and national en- 
gineering and scientific societies. The 
meeting was held at the Engineer Societies 
Building. 

Resolutions were adopted providing : 

1. That standards for radio apparatus 
and service should be formulated. 

2. That a broadly representative nation- 
al committee of radio standardization 
should be formed under the leadership of 
the Institute of Electrical Engineers, under 
the procedure of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Northwestern’ Bell’s Nebraska 
Case Before Federal Judge. 
Argument was heard January 9 by 
Judge Munger, in federal court, on the 
motion of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission for the dismissal of the in- 
junction filed by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., to restrain the enforcement 
of the order of November 4, issued by 
that body, and which, among other things, 
reduced exchange rentals 10 per cent. 


The commission maintained that the 


company could not go into a court of 
ecuity until it had exhausted its remedy 
at law, and that the provision of the 
statutes, which permits any common car- 
rier that is aggrieved by reason of a com- 


nussion order going directly into the state | 


supreme court, provides this remedy. 

The company contended that inasmuch 
as the state supreme court is restricted by 
the constitution to exercise only judicial 
pewers and cannot act legislatively, as is 
necessary in rate making, it had the right 


to choose whatever court is pleased to de- 


termine judicially the question of whether | 


the commission’s order results in 
fiscation of property. 

For the commission it was pointed out 
that in ordering a- physical connection de- 
manded some years ago by the Hooper 
Telephone Co., the state supreme court, 
while disclaiming the power to legislate, 
actually did legislate. It was also shown 
that in the Omaha street railway case the 


con- 


supreme court had practically fixed the 
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Should Investigate 
New French Telephone Battery 


The consistent experience of careful telephone 
executives has proved the hard cash value of 
French Telephone Batteries in every kind of tele- 
phone work in all parts of the country. They 
know that French Telephone Batteries have full- 
rated strength, long life under heavy operating 
conditions, and negligible losses when idle. Now, 
French experts have developed improvements 
which go beyond previous achievements. 

The new French Telephone Battery sets a higher 
standard of uniformity, of long life. You can al- 
ways count on it for consistent dependable service. 
Executives who insist on a full dollar’s worth of 
value for every dollar invested in batteries will 
find standardization on French Batteries a policy 
which will give better results for less money. 
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rates by telling the commission that the 
company was entitled to an increase and 
suggesting what would be a proper rate. 

Judge Munger said that it was a close 
legal question and that he would take time 
to decide it. He said that the courts have 
been appealed to so often in recent years 
by public service corporations, which 
claimed to be held down to rates that are 
inadequate, that they had come very close 
to the point of rate making in order to 
preserve the carriers from serious financial 
inquiry. 

The federal circuit court of appeals, 
however, has very emphatically said that 
the sole question for a trial court to de- 
termine is whether a rate is confiscatory or 
not and that they must not seek to legis- 
late by saying what is an adequate rate. 

The Northwestern Bell company has un- 
til February 4 to appeal to the supreme 
court if its case is thrown out of the fed- 
eral court. As pending the determination 
of such an appeal, the rates fixed by the 
commission become effective, it contends 
that this inflicts an irreparable financial 
injury. 


City Cuts Reduced Rate Schedule 
Offered by Bell Company. 
Instead of the rate reductions of 50 
cents a month on business stations and 25 
cents on residence stations in Fort Smith, 
Ark., proposed some time ago by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., the city 
on January 4 substituted a schedule mak- 
ing reductions of $1 and 35 cents respec- 

tively for these classes. 

At first it was believed by Mayor Bour- 
land that the council would accept the 
schedule offered by the company, but after 
a conference between the mayor and the 
city commissioners more drastic decreases 
were made. 

The base rates which the company had 
been using since January 1, 1921, were $7 
for business and $3.25 for residence tele- 
phones. It was stated at the conference 
that there are about 3,800 residence and 
1,000 business stations in Fort Smith. 


Santa Paula, Calif.. Company to 
Issue $7,000 in Bonds. 

Authority to issue $7,000 face value of 
its 5 per cent bonds was granted the Santa 
Paula Home Telephone Co., of Santa 
Paula, by the California Railroad Commis- 
sion on January 9. 

The bonds are to be sold for not less 
than 85 per cent of their face value plus 
accrued interest, and the proceeds are to 
be applied toward part payment of indebt- 
edness incurred for construction. 


Indiana Commission Told About 
Western Electric Contract. 

The relations existing among the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., the West- 
ern Electric Co. and the 26 Bell companies 
in the United States, known as “associated 
companies,” were brought out extensively 


.ard supply contract. 
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in the course of the testimony of Edward 
V. Cox, assistant vice-president and sup- 
ply auditor of the A. T. & T. Co., before 
the Indiana Public Service Commission in 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. consolidat- 
ed rate case, in Indianapolis, which was 
acjourned January 8 to be resumed prob- 
ably February 5. 

Mr. Cox was put on the stand by the In- 
diana Bell to show that the standard sup- 
ply contract between the Indiana Bell and 
the Western Electric Co. is advantageous 
to the Indiana Bell. He admitted there 
was no competitive bidding under this ar- 
rangement, but he submitted that the 
Western Electric Co. supplies telephone 
apparatus and lead-covered cable made by 
jt and supplies other equipment as a pur- 
chasing agent at lower than open mar- 
ket prices. 

The public service commission is going 
into the standard supply contract and other 
relationships to ascertain whether under 
such conditions the Indiana Bell fares as 
well as it might. Among the inter-rela- 
tions and the effects of them brought out 
are the following: 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. owns 98 per cent of the stock of the 
Indiana Bell and owns more than a ma- 
jority of the stock of the Western Elec- 
tric. 

The Indiana Bell, controlled by the A. 
T. & T. Co., entered into a standard supply 
contract with the Western Electric, con- 
trolled by the A. T. & T. Two corporate 
children of the A. T. & T. entered into a’ 
centract with each other, presumably at 
the dictation of the parent A. T. & T. 

C. G. Dubois, president of the Western 
Electric, formerly was controller of the A. 
T. & T. President Thayer of the A. T. 
& T. formerly was president of the West- 
ern Electric. 

The A. T. & T. laboratories in New 
York City are in a Western Electric build- 
ing, and Western Electric men conduct ex- 
pcriments in the laboratory under direction 
of the engineers of the A. T. & T. general 
staff. The A. T. & T. pays the bills of 
the Western Electric for laboratory work. 


The Western Electric makes transmit- 
ters, receivers and induction coils for the 
A. T. & T., and the latter leases them to 
associated companies (Bell subsidiaries). 
On the use of these instruments is based 
partly the arrangements by which the sub- 
sidiaries, including the Indiana Bell, pay 
annually 414 per cent of gross revenues to 
the A. T. & T. The remainder of the 
basis of payments is for services of the 
A. T. & T.{general staff. 

The Western Electric also makes other 
telephone apparatus and lead-covered cable 
which it sells to the subsidiaries of the A. 
T. & T. under what is known as the stand- 
Under this contract 
it also buys materials and equipment for 
the subsidiaries and receives a percentage 
for service. 

The cost plus plan is used for articles 
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manufactured by the Western Electric and 
sold to the Bell subsidiaries; for example, 
lead-covered cable. The cost of manufac- 
turing it is determined and 8 per cent is 
added to the price charged the Bell sub- 
sidaries. Mr. Cox exhibited a chart about 
five feet long, presenting the method of 
ccmputing about 200 elements in the cost 
of making lead-covered cable. 

The Indiana Bell and other subsidiaries 
of the A. T. & T. buy under the contract 
largely what are known as specified ma- 
terials, which Mr. Cox said are generally 
better than the open market or commercial 
materials. 

“You say there are 26 associated compan- 
ies,” said Mr. VanNuys. “How many go 
outside (of the Western Electric) in the 
purchase of apparatus than the Western 
Electric markets?” 

“Practically none,’ said Mr. Cox, who 
added that there are some exceptions where 
the Bell companies buy Independents and 
gu outside to buy apparatus for the former 
Independent exchanges to fit the equip- 
ment. 

“And still the section is put in the con- 
tract in regard to the right to buy outside 
as one of the valuable conditions?” Mr. 
VanNuys asked. 

“Ttas?*isaid) Mr: Goss 

Mr. VanNuy’s point was that the sec- 
tion in practical effect has no value inas- 
much as the policies of the Bell subsid- 
ijaries are controlled by the A. T. & T., 
owner of the stock of the subsidiaries, and 
it is to the advantage of the A. T. & T., as 
owner of Western Electric stock, to main- 
tain a policy of having the Bell subsidiar- 
ies purchase from the Western Electric. 


Mr. Cox thought one of the advantages 
of the Western Electric was inspection, 
in purchasing work. He said there were 
“experts in every line,’ who could obtain 
in advance what market prices were likely 
to be and with this knowledge available, 
he said the Western Electric could buy 
more cheaply, especially since it buys in 
large quantities. 

He said furniture, formerly one of the 
articles the associated companies bought in 
the open market, would be supplied through 
the Western Electric for it recently had 
made an arrangement with a company that 
has warehouses in various parts of the 
country. 

From the standard supply contract with 
the Indiana Bell, it appeared that the 
Western Electric buys paper and adds 2 
per cent to make the price charged to the 
Indiana Bell. Mr. Cox said the saving to 
the Indiana Bell was five times the 2 per 
cent. 

Mr. VanNuys asked him if he knew 
about the paper and printing establish- 
ments of Indiana and their prices. The 
witness said he did not. Mr. VanNuys 
then asked him how he knew the contract 
was advantageous. The witness said he 
based his remark on experiences he had 
had in other sections of the country. 
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The exacting demand made up- 
on telephone batteries is twofold. 
First, they must work faithfully 
while the receiver is off the hook; 
second, they must cease their ac- 
tivities the instant the receiver is 
hung up, in order to last a sufh- 
ciently long period. Columbia 
Gray Label Batteries combine 
these two requisites to the utmost 
deoree and therefore cost less per 
month of service. Fahnestock 
Spring Clip Binding Posts at no 
extra charge. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
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The witness said the Missouri Bell for 
nine months had gone outside to buy in- 
stead of buying of the Western Electric, 
and then went back to the Western Elec- 
tric, having lost an estimated amount of 
$2,000. Mr. VanNuys developed that what 
Mr. Cox said about the Missouri Bell vir- 
tually was all hearsay. 

Mr. Cox testified to the contents of a 
number of exhibits that were introduced 
in evidence at the hearing. 

In sum, his testimony was that the In- 
diana Bell gets telephone apparatus and 
lead-covered cable cheaper from the West- 
ern Electric Co. as a result of what is 
known as the “standard supply contract” 
than it could get it from competing or In- 
dependent manufacturers. 

Some of the exhibits went to the extent 
of seeking to demonstrate that the West- 
ern Electric Co., with a system of ware- 
houses scattered throughout the country, 
performs valuable service in coming to the 
quick relief of Bell companies by provid- 
ing emergency supplies quickly after a 
storm or other disaster that interrupts 
telephone service. 

He testified about a number of Indepen- 
dent telephone companies the A, T. & T. or 
Bell interests had bought. He said the 
prices these companies had paid as Inde- 
pendents were compared -with prices they 
would have paid to the Western Electric 
under the standard supply contract, and 
the showing was that the Western Elec- 
tric prices were less than the prices actu- 
ally paid by those companies when they 
were Independents. 

Mr. Cox said it was his duty as supply 
contract auditor to see that the Western 
Electric was living up to its contracts with 
the associated companies, including the In- 
diana Bell. Lead cable, he said, was bought 
of the Western Electric on a cost plus 
basis, meaning the cost of manufacture, 
plus 8 per cent. 

Before the standard supply contract was 
made between associated companies and 
the Western Electric, he said, the associat- 
ed companies had been buying practically 
all of their equipment from the Western 
Electric. Formerly, he said, the Indiana 
Bell and other associated companies had a 
purchasing staff and owned their own 
warehouses. He said it was found de- 
sirable to do away with the central ware- 
hcuse for each associated company and 
let the Western Electric warehouses store 
the supplies. This, he said, prevented dup- 
lication and was a more economical ar- 
rangement. 

Excluding the business done with the 
associated companies, Mr. Cox said the 
Western Electric Co. does about 20 per 
cent of the telephone equipment business 
the country over and about 40 per cent of 
the lead cable business. 

In one exhibit he showed the prices paid 
for a list of 31 articles on the open mar- 
ket in 1919 to the Western Electric and 
prices charged by two Independent manu- 
facturers. Counting the Western Electric 
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prices at 100, he said one competing manu- 
facturer’s prices were 98 and another 99, 

The Western Electric prices to asso- 
ciated companies are less than Western 
Electric prices on the open market, ac- 
cording to comparisons submitted. 

This and other testimony along the 
same line was designed to show that the 
Indiana Bell has not been paying. exor- 
bitant prices to the Western Electric. The 
commission is going into the “standard 
supply contract” arrangement because the 
contract, it is asserted, was not made at 
arm’s length, the Indiana Bell and Western 
Electric both being controlled by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Only One Company in Gibson 
County, Ind., Now. 

The Princeton Telephone Co. has taken 

over the Oakland City and Indiana Bell 

telephone properties in Gibson county, Ind. 


A new rate schedule for the combined serv- 


ice will be made following a hearing Jan- 
vary 19, at Princeton, before Carl Wilde, 
director of service of the Indiana public 
service commission. 

The exchanges of Princeton, Oakland 
City, Ft. Branch and Patoka are now con- 
trolled by the Princeton Telephone Co. 
The Bell long distance station in Prince- 
ton will be transferred to the main office. 
Authorization for acquiring the proper- 
ties was made by the Interstate Commerce 
Comunission. 

The value of the Oakland City company 
was placed at $15,981 and the Indiana Bell 
properties at $54,914. The Princeton com- 
pany will effect its purchase of these prop- 
erties by exchange of its own stock with 
the stockholders of the other companies. 

The purchase of the two companies by 
a competitive company is to eliminate dup- 
lication of service in the territory where 
the three companies have operated. The 
plan was found by the commission to be of 
advantage to the public. Fred R. Parrett, 
general manager and treasurer of the con- 
solidated company, said that for the pres- 
ent there would be practically no change 
in the respective forces now working. 


Why Kansas Company Reduced 
Rural Line Rates. 

Considerable newspaper publicity was 
given the Emporia Telephone Co. when it 
recently made a voluntary application to 
the Kansas Public Utilities Commission 
for permission to reduce certain rates for 
rural telephone service. As applications by 
telephone companies for permission to re- 
duce their rates are such rare occurrences, 
this one naturally attracted considerable 
attention. 

In his application, W. W. Finney, man- 
ager of the Emporia company, stated that 
the farmer is producing crops for which 
he is receiving practically pre-war prices, 
but that he is still obliged to pay peak 
prices for everything that he purchases; 
that the average return of farmers served 
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by the Emporia company last year was 
only $185 per family. 

For this reason, Mr. Finney stated, he 
wished to do what he could to help the 
farmer out of his present financial diffi- 
culty and add his bit toward helping the 
farmers in his vicinity back on their feet 
financially—a very commendable thing for 
Mr. Finney to do and one in which every 
telephone man in Kansas would join, if 
their rates and plant conditions were the 
same as those of the Emporia Telephone 
Co. 

Telephone companies all over the state 
have been and are doing everything pos- 
sible to furnish the farmers adequate tele- 
phone service at the lowest possible cost, 
according to L. M. Kraege, secretary of 
the Kansas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, and while telephone rates for 
service are always computed on a cash 
basis of payment, telephone companies 
very often carry their rural subscribers 
over periods of crop failures without 
charging interest or in any way embar- 
rassing the farmer by over-urging pay- 
ments. Many times in doing this, the 
telephone men themselves are compelled to 
go to their banks and solicit loans upon 
which they must pay interest to procure 
ready money for meeting the expenses of 
furnishing service to the rural subscriber. 

Two facts are worthy of note in the 
case of the Emporia Telephone Co.: 

First, that the lines, over which this 
service is furnished to rural subscribers, 
are owned and maintained by the farmers 
and extend to the city limits; that the 
telephone instruments are the only equip- 
ment furnished these subscribers by the 
Emporia Telephone Co.; that a rate of $1 
per month for this class of service had for 
some time been charged and Mr. Finney 
believed that here was an opportunity to 
assist the distressed farmers by making 
the reduction at this time from $1 to 75 
cents per month. 

The second fact to be noticed is that 
this reduction is understood to be only 
temporary, to meet the exigencies of this 
year, and that Mr. Finney hopes to have 
the old rates restored as soon as the finan- 
cial conditions of the farmers improve 
sufficiently to warrant their going back 
to the old rate of $1 per month. 

This reduction of 25 cents per month 
does not apply to that class of rural serv- 
ice where rural subscribers are furnished 
service over equipment entirely owned and 
maintained by the Emporia Telephone Co. 
Hence, it would appear that the service 
affected is a form of rural switching 
service and is in no wise a general reduc- 
tion on all forms of rural service. 


U.S. Supreme Court to Decide 
Validity of Bell Injunction. 
While a third temporary injunction— 
properly signed by three federal judges— 
was issued last month restraining the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission from 
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enforcing reduced rates in the Louisiana 
territory of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the validity of the first in- 
junction will be decided by the United 
States Supreme Court after the hearing on 
April 9. 

The first injunction was issued by Fed- 
eral Judge Foster and dismissed by an 
order of three federal judges. 

The second injunction was declared in- 
valid by the supreme court because it had 
been signed by only one judge. 


Better Service Brings Higher 
Rates in Mansfield, Ohio. 

A rate increase has been granted the 
Mansfield Telephone Co., of Mansfield, by 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission be- 
cause of improved service. The order was 
entered January 4, becoming effective at 
once. 

The new schedule increases business and 
residence rates, on both one and two-party 
lines, 50 cents a month. Four-party busi- 
ness and residence and rural business sta- 
ticns are increased 25 cents a month. 


West Virginia Town Demands 
Probe of Telephone Service. 
Request for an immediate and searching 
investigation by the West Virginia Public 
Service Commission of the service ren- 
dered in Huntington by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. was made in a 
letter sent December 30 by Mayor F. S. 

Chapman. 

The letter registered formal complaint 
that the company had failed to install 
telephones—both business and residence— 
within a reasonable time after requests 
had been made and in many cases had not 
rendered prompt and efficient service with 
equipment already installed. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


January 10: Application filed by South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to acquire the property of the Kinloch 
Long Distance Telephone Co. and the 
Kinloch Telephone System, both of St. 
Louis, Mo.; also to acquire the Sedalia 
Home Telephone Co., of Sedalia, Mo. 


ALABAMA, 

January 5: Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. ordered to improve service 
and equipment at Sylacauga. 

CALIFORNIA, 

January 5: Authority given H. P. 
Harralson to construct a telephone line 
from Dimuba to General Grant National 
Park; application of Reedley Telephone 
Co., of Reedley, to extend its line to the 
national park, denied. 

January 9: Santa Paula Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Santa Paula, authorized to 
issue $7,000 face value of its 5 per cent 
bonds, to be sold for not less than 85 per 
cent of their face value plus accrued in- 
terest; proceeds to be used in part pay- 
ment of indebtedness incurred for con- 
struction. 

ILLINo!Is. 

January 16: WHearing held at Spring- 

field on application of Central Telephone 
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& Telegraph Co. to increase rates for 
service in Paxton. 

January 17: Hearing held at Springfield 
on application of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. tor approval of sale of a telephone 
system extending from certain points on 
the Illinois-Wisconsin line to a point in 
Kenosha, Wis., for the sum of $6,940. 

January 17: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on the joint petition of W. F. Mur- 
dock and others, copartners operating as 
the Murdock Mutual Telephone Co., and 
the Murdock Mutual Telephone Co., ap- 
proving sale by the former and purchase 
by the latter of the telephone property in 
the village of Murdock and vicinity; also 
for authority to the Murdock Mutual 
Telephone Co. to issue capital stock to 
the amount of $1,500, and for a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to operate 
the acquired property. 

January 18: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on citation to Mendon Telephone Co. 
and the Telephone Exchange of Loraine, 
in the matter of failure of the Mendon 
company to connect certain toll circuits 
from the Loraine exchange to the Mendon 
Telephone Co.’s switchboard at Mendon. 

January 18: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on the proposed rate advance for 
service by the Byron Telephone Co. in 
Byron and Stillman Valley. 

January 18: Hearing held at Springfield 
on petition of LaHarpe Telephone Co. to 
increase rates in LaHarpe. 

January 18: Hearing held at Springfield 
on supplemental petition of Farmers Foun- 
tain Telephone Co., of Columbia, for au- 
thority to issue $84,000 of its capital 
stock. 

Mrssourt. 

January 11: Effective February 1, Dawn 
Telephone Co., of Dawn, authorized to 
Se present rate schedule now on 

e. 

January 11: Elmer Telephone Co. 
granted permission to continue using the 


present rates now in effect at Elmer and © 


Clifford. 

January 11: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of the Community Telephone Co. 
against the Moss Telephone Co.; it ap- 
pearing that the Community company does 
not intend to prosecute, complaint dis- 
missed. 

January 12: Permission given Salisbury 
Home Telephone Co. and Chariton Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. to continue the existing 
toll rates for service between Salisbury, 
Keytesville and other points. 

January 12: Shelbina Telephone Co. 
authorized to continue present schedule 
for service in Shelbina. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 8: Protest filed by residents 
and business men of Endicott against 
proposal of Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to close exchange because of 
inability to make expenses, and serve the 
subscribers from Steele City and Fair- 
bury, averring business importance of town 
justifies continuance and that great incon- 
venience will result. 

January 8: Complaint filed by L. Sny- 
der, of Alexandria, against Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., alleging that com- 
pany acted “unethical” in charging him 
for the full 30 minutes it took to complete 
a three-minute conversation with town of 
Bartlett. 

January 8: Application of the Pawnee 
Telephone Co. for increase in business 
rates allowed in part; management ex- 
penses restricted to $200 a month and bad 
collection percentage to 1.5 per cent. 

January 9: In the matter of the appli- 
mation of the Cuming County Independent 
Telephone Co. for permission to issue 
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$1,500 additional stock; it appearing that 
the company has assets of $103,400 against 
which only $56,363 of stock has been 
issued and that the money represented by 
the increased stock has been invested in 
additions and betterments, found that the 
additional capital is reasonably required 
for corporate purposes and permission 
granted. 

January 10: Complaint filed by the Page 
Power Co. against the Page Telephone 
Co., alleging unwarranted use of its prop- 
erty in bracketing and crossarming, and 
a demand that the telephone company be 
required to rebuild its lines to avoid in- 
terference. 

January 10: Complaint filed by Mark 
Murray against Park Valley Telephone 
Co. that it has announced its intention of 
changing into a mutual and has notified 
subscribers that unless they take stock in 
the company they will be denied any 
service. 

January 10: Complaint filed by East 
Emerson Telephone Co. against North- 
western Bell, alleging refusal to give toll 
service unless toll charges are guaran- 
teed. 

January 11: Hearing at Cozad of appli- 
cation of the Cozad Mutual Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates; testimony ad- 
duced and cause taken under advisement. 

January 12: Application filed by the 
Scotia Telephone Co. for permission to 
publish joint-user rate. 

January 12: Application filed by the 
Wehn Telephone Co. for permission to 
publish joint-user rate. 

January 12: Application filed by the 
Platte Valley Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to publish a joint-user rate. 


New York. 

January 17: Hearing held at Albany on 
citation issued to Township Telephone Co., 
of Chaumont, to show cause for failure 
to complete and correct its 1921 report. 


OHIO. 
January 4: Rate increase, effective at 
once, granted the Mansfield Telephone Co. 
for service in Mansfield. 


WISCONSIN. 

January 6: Application filed by the 
Ryan Farmers Telephone Co., of Kewau- 
nee, for authority to issue $4,800 of its 
capital stock for the purpose of securing 
funds with which to pay for additions 
and extensions to its property and plant. 

January 9: Complaint filed by F. E. 
Tree and others of South Wayne against 
the C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. praying for 
an order requiring the railway company 
to install telephone service in its depot at 
South Wayne. 

January 9: Notice filed by the Reeds- 
burg Telephone Co., of Reedsburg, of in- 
tention to extend its telephone lines in 
the town of Excelsior. 

January 9: Authority given Manitowoc 
& Northern Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell $1,050 of its capital stock, funds to 
be used to pay for improvements to plant 
and property. 

January 16: Hearing held at Madison 
on the proposed extension of the Fond du 
Lac Rural Telephone Co. in the town 
of Eden. T-1073. 

January 19: Hearing held at Madison 
on the application of the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Baraboo, for authority 
to increase its rates. U-2811. 

January 23: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Siren Telephone Co., 
of Siren, for authority to increase its 
rates. U-2810. 

January 25: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Freeman Telephone Co.,: 
of Mount Sterling, for authority to in- 
crease its rates.: U-2813. 
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Stronger than the wire itself 


National Thoroughly inspected 
ered Double Tube The most widely used ee 
sleeve in the United 
Connectors States and Canada 


If you were buying a house, you would probably inspect it from base- 
ment to attic, pass judgment on its foundations and its ability to with- 
stand the tests of time. 


If you were to do likewise when buying sleeves—the “houses” for trans- 
mission line connections, you would find that National Sleeves have a 
“foundation” that is most durable—of best grade pure copper and that 
when twisted they form practically a welded joint—one that is abso- 
lutely air tight—stronger than wire itself and exceptionally high in 
conductivity. 


The National has successfully passed long years of service tests. 
it’s available at very reasonable prices. Write for them—today. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


And 


CONDENSERS 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 
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You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
©. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser hase 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
foned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees all over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS, 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A, and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


New Barnet, England 


Mount House, 


Telephone men— particular in 
safeguarding their property — 
express preference for 


VAC-M ARRESTERS 


IN 
VAC-M CONTAINERS 
because with them they can 


have uninterrupted service, in- 
tact equipment, positive protec- 
tion against static, lightning, 
crosses, and grounds. 


Write for details. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Pleuse tefl the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 

Corcoran, CaLir..—The Corcoran Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized with a 
capital stock of $25,000, ot which $3U0 has 
been subscribed. 

Murpock, Itt.—The Murdock Mutual 
Telephone Co. has been organized with 
a capital of $1,500. The incorporators are 
R. Y. McIntire; W.-F. Murdock, E. W. 
Camrack, N! C. McKinney, J. F. Helm 
and R. B. Helm. Chadwick & Chadwick, 
attorneys at Tuscola, are the correspon- 
aents. 

Seaton, Iti.—Mary E. Logan, F. L. 
Logan and ee rowley. have organized 
the Logan Telephone Co. with a capital of 
$10,000. Graham & Werts, of Aledo, are 
the correspondents. 

Brut River, Inp.—With a capital of 
$1,250, the Westland Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated to do business in Blue 
River township, Hancock county. The 
airectorseate. ©. Veriardine.G.. Bb. .lacy, 
HeO on eandriiss | Otto Wyant Shovel jj, 1. 
Hamilton. 

SPENCER, lowa—A certificate of incor- 
poration has been issued to the Summit 
Center Telephone Co., with its principal 
place of business in Summit township— 
postofhce address, Spencer. The author- 
ized capital is $600. 

Those elected to hold office until the 
first annual meeting are: G. H. Schoene- 
man, president; W. G. Heikens, secretary ; 
and Frank Mett, treasurer. The directors 
are: A. Mett, 1. G. Heikens, S. Klampe, 
L. Nattress and Mr. Schoeneman. 


YaRMOUTH, IowA—The Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. has been organized to do 
business in Des Moines county and vicinity. 
The capital stock is $10,000. 

Atwoop, Kans.—An organization called 
the Rawlins County Farmers Cooperative 
Telephone Co. has been formed and an 
application for a charter has been filed. 
The officers are: Chas. Rodenbeck, of 
Ludell, president; H. A. Jennings, of 
Herndon, vice-president; A. J. Haller, 
treasurer; and. Joe Goltl, of Herndon, 
secretary. The directors include the off- 
cers and James Height, of McDonald; J. 
N. Peterson, Atwood; and M. H. Bird, 
Atwood. 

CLEMENTSON, Minn.—The Rapid River 
Cooperative Telephone Co. has been or- 
ganized to build and operate-a telephone 
line from Clementson south along the 
Rapid river. It is planned to have the 
line in operation during the coming spring. 


Officers elected are: President, F. C. 
Seymeur; vice-president, C. P. Eidem; 
secretary, J. Williamson; treasurer, E. 
Lund. J. Hovdahl has been chosen di- 
rector. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Organization of a 


telephone company with the purpose of 
furnishing service to residents of the 
Avery’s Creek section has been completed. 
Officers are: M. J. West, president and 
general manager; and John B. Rumbough, 
secretary-treasurer. 

PitrspurG, OxLta.—The Citizens Codép- 
erative Telephone Co. has been authorized 
to operate an exchange at Pittsburg. 


SatemM, S. D.—The Shinimel Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated by Harvey 


Shinimel, George Ellenbrecht, and Sam 
Shinimel, all of Salem. 

San Antonio, Texas—J. E. Jarrett, G. 
Walker, N. M. Washer and L. B. Jones 
have incorporated the Blanco Road Tele- 
phone Co. with $1,000 capital stock. 

Nerweort, Va.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Blacksburg- 
Newport Telephone Co. The maximum 
capital is given as $5,000 and the minimum 
as $500. The incorporators are L. O. 
Price, of Blacksburg, president; A. L. 
Farrier, Newport, secretary; J. c Givens, 
Newport; J. H. Luster, V. C. Austin, and 
C. P. Logan, all of Blacksburg; and L 
L. Miller, of Newport. 

ROCHESTER, WasH.—A new company, 
the Peoples Utility Co., has been formed 
from the Peoples Codperative Telephone 
Co. The capital stock of the new com- 
pany is $100,000 and the stockholders in 
the old company will receive twice the 
value of their stock in shares of the new 
company. 

The following officers 
were elected: President, T. I. 
vice-president, A. J. Gesiell; treasurer, C. 
N. Mills; directors, Samuel Jones, H. W. 
Paul, Te dewodeesC. J. Norris and Aw). 
Gasiell. 

EVANSVILLE, W. VA.—The Preston Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized by C. S. 
White, A. C. Sinclair, of Newburg; Oran 


and directors 
Dodge ; 


Hamilton, J. C. Shroyer, and F. M. Corn- 
well of Thorton. 
CoupErRAY, Wis.—A charter has been 


granted to the Couderay Telephone Co., 
which was organized with a capital stock 
of $25,000. The officers are H. F. Mann, 
president; L. E. Vosburg, vice-president ; 
and Mrs. H. A. Mann, secretary-treasurer. 


Construction. 


BuSHNELL, ItL.— The Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. is planning to place all wires 
underground in lead cables. This includes 
ail rural lines running into Bushnell. 

LoulIsvILLE, Ky.—Improvements and ad- 
ditions to the Shawnee exchange of the 
Home Telephone Co. will be made at a 
cost of approximately $20,000. A permit 
has been secured for the new addition, 
which will be a two-story brick structure. 
Work will be started within a short time. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The work of laying 
underground a 600-pair cable extending 
from the central office has been started by 
the Asheville Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
In certain sections poles will be placed, 
and additional facilities are planned for 
the immediate future to provide for 
handling at least 1,000 new subscribers. 
The company has a number of applica- 
tions for service now on file. 

TiFFiIn, Ou1o.—The Tiffin Consolidated 
Telephone Co. will place the wires in the 
city underground, starting the work in the 
business district. 

Axtroona, Pa—The Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania has announced that it 
will erect a new steel, concrete and brick 
building, not less than six stories high, 
to be completed next summer. The ap- 
proximate cost is given as $1,000,000. 

Harrisspurc, PA.—A central office and 
exchange building will be erected by the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, it 
was announced recently. It is designed 
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to house practically all of the local branch- 
es of the company in Harrisburg. 

Stoux Fatis, S. D—The Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. has built a new toll 
circuit from Sioux Falls to Crooks. 

Frienpsuip, TENN.—A new switchboard 
has been installed by the Friendship Tel- 
ephone Co. As a part of the program 
of H. T. Earnheart, who recently pur- 
chased the company, new poles, lines and 
other equipment have been put in and he 
plans to make the exchange one of the 
best in that section of the state. 

GREENVILLE, TEx.—A construction pro- 
gram involving an expenditure of about 
$75,000 in the plant department has been 
started by the Greenville Telephone Co. 
The improvements include the installation 
of a network of cables to all parts of the 
city and will practically eliminate the 
overhead wires. A new exchange build- 
ing is also contemplated, to be erected 
this year. 

San Antonio, TEx.—Initial work in the 
$2,000,000 improvement program of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in this 
city was launched recently. A new ex- 
change is planned to relieve present con- 
gestion and to take care of the waiting 
list of applications. 

Sonora, TeEx—The construction of a 
metallic line between Sonora and Rock- 
springs is progressing rapidly. The project 
will cost about $15,000. 

SPOKANE, WAsH.—Approximately $229,- 
170 is being expended upon improvements 
or construction work by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Spokane 
and vicinity, both on work about to be 
undertaken and that which is nearing 
completion. 

BrckLey, W. Va.—The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. placed its new 
automatic common battery telephone sys- 
tem in operation recently. 

HUNTINGTON, Va. — Switchboard 
equipment costing more than $200,000 was 
placed in service a few weeks ago by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
The latest addition to the central office 
consists of a complete unit of switchboard 
and associate equipment. It was neces- 
sary to remodel the main building and the 
garage office building in order to house 
the new equipment. 

Casco, Wis.—A new exchange will be 
erected by the Casco-Brussels Telephone 
Co. on the site of the one destroyed by 
fire recently. 

GREEN Bay, Wus.—Work has been 
started on a $50,000 addition to the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co.’s exchange which, it 
is estimated, will take care of needed ex- 
tensions in service until 1930 

Meprorp, Wis.—A new building, which 
will contain modern equipment, is to be 
constructed by the Midway Telephone Co. 

Monroz, Wis.—A_ two-story building, 
to be erected by the United Telephone Co., 
will be used for a warehouse and garage. 

Waseno, Wis.—Extensive  improve- 
ments are being made on the toll lines of 
the Carter & Wabeno Telephone Co. 


Financial. 


Loursvitte, Ky.—On January 2 the 
Louisville Home Telephone Co. paid a 
dividend of $1.75 a share. It has also 
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BRACH 


VACUUM 
ARRESTERS 


For Instance 
The handles for Oshkosh Tools 


are made of hand hewn lum- 
ber. This means that they are 
absolutely straight - grained. 
We get fewer handles froma 
given quantity of lumber than 
we would otherwise, but the 
handles are better. 


at prices 
within 


your Just one of the reasons why Oshkosh 
Tools are better in every particular, 
reach Get them from your nearest jobber. 


Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 
Oshkosh Wisconsin 


When the best protection costs no more, why not have it? 
BRACH arresters insure: non-grounding of lines, cables, 
clear transmission, balance of potential between pairs, and 
full protection against power crosses or lightning. There 
are no carbons to clean and no maintenance bills. 


You can readily afford BRACH Vacuum Arresters at our 
present low prices. Type 440, shown above,-complete with 
porcelain base, fuses and mountings, sells at $1.50 each. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Generators vs. Batteries 


Is your ringing service dependable and 
constant ? 


WHY TAKE THE RISK WHEN 


CODPERWELD” 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.- 


GIVES GREATER SAFETY AND 


COSTS LESS PER MILE YEAR The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company’s 


Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator does its 


Line Wire-Twisted work under any and all conditions, without 
Pair-Ground Rods variation. It never fails. No battery ex- 
Data On Request. haustion; no renewals; no contact adjust- 


ments—but constant service. 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO SALES OFFICE Boston Philadelphia Detroit New York 
30 CHURCH STREET. NEW YORK 129 S. JEFFERSON ST, CHICAGO Chicago Minneapolis Baltimore Cleveland 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: BRADDOCKP.O. RANKIN, PA. 


Cop PER CLAD, =) TEEL COMPANY THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


EMER NERS, oe NRA AAAS PRS LS REL EES RA STL AER IE LTTE NE PMA TIRE 
Please tel] the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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been voted to distribute a stock dividend 
of 20 per cent. 

CooKEVILLE, TENN.— Application has 
been filed with the secretary of state by 
the Gainesboro Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to increase its capital stock from $249,- 
000 to $400,000. 

Elections. 

CLANTON, ALA—At the annual meeting 
of the Peoples Telephone Co. the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, J. D. 
Collins; vice-president, M. D. Foshbee; 
secretary-treasurer, J. N. Dennis. The 
board of directors comprises: J. M. Rob- 
inson, M. Parrish, W. Littlejohn, J. Z. 
Mims and W. J. Morris. 

The company is a mutual concern com- 
posed of about 1,200 residents of Chilton 
County. 

ViotA, [1t.—The following officers and 
directors were elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Viola Mutual Telephone Asso- 
ciation: W. Stancliff, president; W. McAn, 
vice-president and general manager; L. L. 
Park, secretary-treasurer; R. H.. Spicer, 
J. S. Pinkerton, C. G. Peterson, F. Boll- 
man and C. W. Liebendorfer, directors. 

Westpeotnt, Inp.—L. J. Clement has 
been elected president of the Westpoint 
Telephone Co. for the year 1923. Other 
officers chosen are: M. B. Ford, secretary- 
treasurer; D. G. Cheesman, manager. 
Serving on the board of directors are: 
G. C. Wolferd, G. W. Burton, T. M. Ir- 
win, J. E. Clarkson, G. W. Brown and 
S. R. Stover: 

BirMINGHAM, IowA.—The stockholders 
of the Mutual Telephone Co. have elected 
the following directors for the coming 
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year: J. McDonald, E. Laughlin, W. P. 
Meek, D. A. Miller, W. R. Boon, C. C. 
Johnston, G. Baldwin and H. Jackson. The 
directors elected the following as officers: 
D. A. Miller, president ; J. Woodrow, vice- 
president; W. Blown, secretary; and C. H. 
Graham, treasurer. 

CorninGc, Iowa—The following officers 
were elected for the coming year at the 
recent annual meeting of the Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co.: Ed Hogan, presi- 
dent; Bert James, vice-president; N. M. 


Wetzel, secretary; and Abe Edwards, 
treasurer. The directors are: C. H. Lund, 
Andrew Nelson, Theo. Barker, O. C. 


Brokaw and E. L. Humbert. 

Rockport, Marnr.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Rockport Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. two directors were elected for 
the ensuing term. They are F. Hughes, 
to succeed himself, and Dr. O. M. Cham- 
berlain to take the place of F. Kimball, 
retiring. 

The reports showed the company to be 
in good financial condition, and credit for 
this status was given to Fred McBeath, 
treasurer and general manager. 

Aberdeen, S. D—W. G. Bickelhaupt has 
been elected president of the Dakota Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., to succeed J. L. W. 
Zietlow, deceased. E. E. Ingham, who 
has been assistant auditor for the company, 
takes Mr. Bickelhaupt’s position as treas- 
urer, while B. C. Lamont will be the new 
secretary. The other officers of the com- 
pany are C..N. Herreid, vice-president, 
and J. F. Zietlow, general superintendent. 


Miscellaneous. 
Huntincton Braco, Carir.—E. H. 
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Cookingham, of Spokane, Wash., has pur- 
chased the plant of the Huntington Beach 
Telephone Co. 

Hume, Irt.—F. K. Page, administrator 
of the estate of G. W. Hughes, has dis- 
posed of the Hume and Brocton ex- 
changes of the Hume Telephone Co. to 
H. B. Crandall, of Springfield. 

JEFFERSONTOWN, Ky.—The Fern Creek 
Home Telephone Co. has filed amended 
articles of incorporation, fixing its liability 
limit not to exceed the capital. 

Bryan, Ounto.—The Williams County 
Telephone Co. has taken over the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of West Unity, and the 
companies are now operated under one 
management. 

Puxwana, S. D.—A deal has been con- 
summated whereby J. Verschoor, of Kim- 
ball, becomes the owner of the Stransky 
Telephone Co. The Stransky company 
serves over 400 subscribers. Mr. Ver- 
schoor also owns the Kimball telephone 
lines and has had much experience in the 
business. 

Kerens, Trxas.—J. W. Whatley has 
bought the lines and equipment of the 
Kerens Independent Telephone Co. He 
plans on making extensive improvements 
at an early date. 

OrANGE Grove, Tex.—The Orange 
Grove Telephone Co. has been sold by 
L. E. F. Townsend to Ed. Havemann, of 
Casa Blanca. 

SPOKANE, WaAsH.—The Interstate Utili- 
ties Co. has purchased the exchanges at 
Tekoa, Wash., and Plummer, Idaho. Im- 
provements will be made to both plants as 
rapidly as possible. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


The fundamental value of Exide Batteries in the telephone 
field has been proven ever since the central energy system 
was established over 25 years ago. Today, the Exide is as 
modern in construction and design as the latest practical 
innovation in telephony; a fact attested by its almost uni- 


versal use. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage battertes 
for every purpose 


1888 


PHILADELPHIA 


1922 


Branches in 17 Cities _ 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 


AERIOLA SR. 


is the radio receiving set 
that appeals most strongly 
to telephone men—because 
of its unusual reception and 


water trouble. 


the fact that it is) ageany 


battery 
you'll 
now. 


We still 


Supplies. 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 


NORTHERN CE DAR POLES western 


BUTT-TREATING us 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, 


set. Of 


want 


GUARANTEED GRADES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


course, 
prices—write 


boast about our 
good Service on Telephone 


OTTAWA 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Write for circular today, 
and be ready for trouble 
which is sure to come. 


Sent on trial. 


STEWART BROTHERS 


ILLINOIS 


“STEWART” CABLE TESTER 


Locates shorts, grounds and 
crosses to an inch. The only 
practical tester for locating 


To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 
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Although we sel- 
dom stop to realize 
it, so young is the 
telephone that its 50th birthday will not 
be celebrated until 1926. Great has been 


its development, however, and just how 
great is emphasized by the fact that a 
few days ago New York talked across a 
3,400 English 


audience for nearly two hours, and trans- 


distance of miles to an 
mitted long messages—speeches, really— 
that were heard distinctly and clearly un- 
derstood. 

This is some progress from that event- 
ful day 1876, 


Bell spoke over a wire and was heard 


in March, when Professor 
by his colleague in an adjoining room 
of the same building. That first telephone 
When 
Carty 
their 


voices were flung 3,400 miles over land 


message traveled about 100 feet. 


President Thayer and General 


talked to England the other evening, 


and sea, only 70 miles of which was by 

wire. 
Wonderful as 

public have 


is this achievement, the 
grown so accustomed to 
miracles being performed by science that 
the feat has attracted comparatively little 
attention from people generally, but to 
the thoughtful it is full of significance. 
* * * Ox 

Probably the greatest boon that the 
human race could receive would be im- 
munity from war. If the world were 
assured of universal and perpetual peace, 
the race would be free to go ahead with 
the work of civilization without fear of 
interruption by war which destroys that 
work. With war abolished the peoples 


of the earth could go to work and utilize 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


in constructive directions all the energy 
that is now worse than wasted. 
Better 


habitants of this planet will do more to 


communication between the in- 
put war on the shelf than any other one 


human agency. The telephone, the tele- 


the post, the press—anything that 
better 


graph, 


helps to make people acquainted 


yards peace and 


with eac 
friendship and general good will. 
When James L. Cowles, of 


died he was given credit for establishing 


Connecticut, 


the parcel post system, and those who 


knew him best highly praised his benevo- 


lent motives. One obituary sketch said: 


“All ‘his activities were guided by the 


dream of a world eventually brought to 
complete peace and friendship through un- 
limited 


tants.’ 


communication among: its imhabi- 
That serves to emphasize the belief that, 


as communication -facilities multiply, a 


better understanding will develop and 
grow among people, and reduce the risk 
of jealousy, suspicion and ill feeling that 
lead to actual warfare or class differences. 
friendly 


parcel 


As a means of strengthening 


relationships among people, the 


post, of course, does not compare with 


the telephone which establishes a much 


intimate association. 
* * * * 


more 


President Thayer touched on this point, 
while he was talking to England, when 
he expressed the opinion that there would 


have been no war with Great Britain in 


Subseription—10 Cents a Co 
$3 a Year U. S., Cuba and Mexino 
$4 Canada, $5 Other Countries 


IBF oye 


been as 


had there 
good com- 
munication between 
there is to- 
that 


er, more complete communications between 


the two countries as 


day. He meant, doubtless quick- 
them would surely have created a better 
understanding that would have prevented 
the clash which became the American 
Revolution. 

glad 


birth 


Of course, all true Americans are 


that war was fought, for it gave 


to our country, but at this day and age 
of the world the feeling is universal that 


desired 


free communication among all the nations 


peace is most of all, and that 


will do much to bring it to pass. 

The New York experiment brought out 
the fact that the wireless telephone trans- 
mits messages far more efficiently at night 


than during the day, as the absence of 
sunlight adds infinitely to the strength of 
the signals. 

It was also demonstrated that the wire- 


less waves travel over the water with 
much greater facility than over the land. 
For that reason, it is stated that the long 
distance wireless telephone is not expected 
to play an important part in transcon- 
tinental service, at least not according to 
present engineering theory. 
* OK OK Ox 

Press comments on the 3,400-mile tele- 


phone communications call attention to 
the lack of privacy in the wireless service, 
and contend that for that reason it will 
not interfere with the wire telephone busi- 
ness. On that point the New York Times 


says editorially : 


Fe 


“In that peculiarity, as well as in the 
greater difficulties for the radio telephone 
of traversing land areas, is due, pre- 
sumably, the confident predictions of the 
experts that the newer methods will sup- 
plement, but not replace, or even seriously 
interfere with the telephoning that is done 
with the help of wires. 

“Certainly the older telephony has not 
put an end to the still older telegraphy, 
and the chances are that between wired 
and wireless telephony there will be co- 
operation rather than competition.” 

The story of the experiment again 
shows how far in advance of the whole 
world the United States has forged ahead 
in the development of the telephone art. 
Messages were spoken from this side of the 
Atlantic to England;\but the acknowledg- 
ments came back by the telegraph cable, 
as they had no sending apparatus. This 
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equipment will be shipped over there and 
set up in a short time so that the spoken 
messages can be exchanged. 

Attention is called to this situation in 
no critical spirit, for British telephone 
leaders have always been frank to admit 
that conditions in America have been 
much more favorable to the improvement 
and refinement of the art. 

* * * * 

Professional humorists sometimes have 
strange ideas as to what is funny. They 
have been utilizing, more or less success- 
fully, the incident of the angry telephone 
subscriber who tore his telephone off the 
wall, carried it to town and slammed it 
through the glass door of the exchange 
building as an indication that he didn’t ap- 
prove of the service. 

The newspaper paragraphers have used 
considerable space joking about the sub- 
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ject. Of course, they humorously com- 
mend the irate subscriber, for the easiest 
way to get a “josh” out of the episode was 
to poke fun at telephone service and pre- 
tend the telephone is a nuisance. 

If some reader of the newspaper, re- 
senting an item in its columns, had heaved 
a copy of the paper (wrapped around a 
brick) through the editorial window, it 
wouldn’t have seemed funny at all. The 
police magistrate who heard the telephone 
case didn’t think so either, for he fined 
the angry subscriber $25 and costs. 

Press humorists who make the tele- 
phone the subject of ridicule show they 
are hard up for material for their col- 
umns, as the public is realizing more every 
day how indispensable telephone service 
is. Of course, the humorists are “only 
fooling,’ but it is silly business for all 
that. They will realize it some day. 


Future of Long Distance in Europe 


Recent Developments in Telephony Which Have Caused Alterations in Prac- 
tice in Long Distance Communication and The Future—Part of President’s 
Inaugural Address Before the British Institution of Electrical Engineers 


European 


If we consider primitive man, his first 
and immediate need is for food, then shel- 
ter and defense, then tools and clothes; 
but directly he has arrived at the state in 
which his own and his immediate neigh- 
bors’ wants have been supplied, so far as 
their own exertions can supply them, the 
need for communication arises, and that 
even before the need for transportation. 

There is, however, no need to insist on 
any priority as between these two arts; 
they are so intimately connected that we 
without any violence to meaning, 
define communication as _ transportation 
of intelligence; without communication 
man cannot know where to obtain such of 
his requirements as he himself is unable 
to satisfy; without it there is no use in 
his producing more than he requires for 
himself, since in its absence, he cannot 
know whence arises a demand for his 
spare produce. 

While all this is true of primitive man, 
it has applied much more intensely since 
machinery came to the aid of production 
in the complicated system of trade which 
now serves the world. That which 50 
years ago was regarded as a luxury to be 
enjoyed only by the few, is now a neces- 
sity to the many. Today no nation stands 
alone or is sufficient for itself; more and 
more the interdependence of nations is be- 
ing recognized; and more and more is it 
realized that no nation can be prosperous 
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or afflicted without a result being felt by 
other nations. 

It is easy to illustrate this community 
of nations by taking the clothes we wear, 
the food we eat, but all this is well known 
to you; it is sufficient to say that to bring 
together the products of all the world to 
your doors is the work of communication 
and transportation, and that the efficiency 
of both is vital. Other things being equal, 
the nation best equipped with the means of 
production, communication and transporta- 
tion will enjoy a great advantage in the 
race for commercial supremacy, and per- 
haps also in the search after national well- 
being. 

It follows, therefore, that a great re- 
sponsibility is laid on those to whom is 
entrusted the means of communication, or 
who control those means, whether govern- 
ment department, public company, or other 
agency, and particularly so because it is 
at last generally recognized that com- 
petition is not an aid to efficiency in this 
business. In return, therefore, for the 
grant of facilities to carry on its work, 
each grantee authority must ultimately 
recognize its duty to the public, and if it 
realizes this, dare not adopt either the 
selfish attitude of attempting to make as 
much profit as possible, nor the passive 
attitude of merely supplying the service 
demanded by the public. 

To discharge its duty it must diligently 
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and actively search out new means and 
facilities and also set about educating the 
public in regard to their need for com- 
munication. The authority is the cus- 
todian of the knowledge; it must teach 
the public what the public did not at first 
realize—that efficient communication is the 
life blood of commerce and of national 
and international understanding and amity 
—and without effective communication 
there would appear to be little chance of 
success for such projects as the League of 
Nations. 

It is by this campaign of education that 
the well developed industries of the world 
have been stimulated, not by merely dil- 
igently serving the public demands. The 
railways have themselves created demands 
for traffic; the press has done the same; 
so has every great and successful industry, 
and so must the telephone industry if it 
is not to fail in the performance of its 
duty. 

The fact that so much of the means of 
electrical communication in Europe is un- 
der government ownership, and under the 
present prevailing custom removed from it 
the stimulus of profit earning, makes it 
quite possible that governments may in- 
struct their telephone and telegraph de- 
partments that they do their duty when 
they diligently supply the public demands 
for service, and perhaps stich a course is 
the more probable when the many other 
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calls for expenditure experienced by gov- 
ernments today are considered. 

But here a deliberate choice must be 
made. Is communication and even better 
communication a necessity or not? If it 
is, then the passive attitude of merely sat- 
isfying public demands must be abandoned 
and an aggressive attitude take its place. 

It is not by a passive attitude that the 
great development in telephones has been 
built up in the United States, Canada, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway, but rather by 
a resolute, purposeful and well directed 
campaign of education of the public and 
of existing users. In the United States 


particularly, there has for years been an“ 


educational campaign of a very high or- 
der, coupled with the construction of plant 
in advance, without which it is, of course, 
worse than useless to create demand. 

All this seems self-evident and trite, but 
two questions will test very quickly 
whether in fact this matter is quite so 
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self-evident and obvious as it appears. 
These questions are: 

(1) Has telephony, during the 46 years 
it has been available, been of as much use 
to Europe as it might have been? 


(2) Have the organizations, govern- 
ment and otherwise, been permitted to do 


what they have wished to do? 

The answer to both questions is most 
decidedly—No. 

It will be noticed that it was assumed, 
for the moment, that a government de- 
partment should not earn any more money 
than necessary to be self-supporting, but 
it seems also wrong to reason that a gov- 
ernment department should not earn some- 
thing more than just enough merely to 
pay its way; it is undoubtedly healthy for 
the esprit de corps of any organization, 
that its personnel should know that their 
organization is an efficient one, in which 
they can take a justifiable pride—and one 
of the ways of testing the efficiency of 
public concerns is to associate service with 
returns. 

With a staff comprising many persons, 
.it is unhealthy that the idea should prevail 
that profit earning is of no account. There 
is, however, more than the question of the 
effect on the staff, important though that 
be. Without a surplus of income over 
expenses, there is no margin for unforeseen 
contingencies which must constantly arise 
in such a flexible business; service trials 
and research are likely to be adversely 
acted upon and capital will be raised with 
greater difficulty. 
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Fig. 2. Attenuation Frequency Character- 
istic of One Mile of 0.036 Inch 
Cable Circuit. 

Further, there seems no reason why a 
government should not include in the 
rentals a sum plainly intended to be a con- 
tribution towards revenue; it is difficult to 
see any reason why it is permissible, for 
the purpose of raising revenue, to tax, say, 
food, but not telephones, or why it is 
proper to make a considerable surplus on 
postage, but not on telephones. 

It would seem that the correct course 
is for a government, if it operates the tele- 
phones of a nation, to raise from them 
something towards the national revenue 
and pay such a return on the capital in- 
vested in the business as to make certain 
its ability to raise whatever money may be 
required to extend the business. 

Let us now pass on to consider some of 
the alterations in practice caused by re- 
cent developments in telephony as they 
affect long distance or through commun- 
ication. 

Loading. 

By the term “loading” is meant the de- 
liberate addition of inductance to the cir- 
cuit for the purpose of increasing the dis- 
tance over which satisfactory speech is 
feasible. j 

Such inductance may be in the form of 
evenly distributed inductance, effected by 
wrapping the copper conductor with mag- 
netic material, such as fine iron wire, or, 
and more commonly, it may be in the form 
of lumped inductions obtained by insert- 
ing in series in the circuit at intervals, coils 
having the required inductance and a min- 
imum resistance. Jt was in 1887 that 
Oliver Heaviside pointed out that the ad- 
dition of inductance by either of these 
methods (inductance being then thought 
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harmful), would be beneficial to the trans- 
mission of speech. 

Fig. 1 shows the loss for one mile of 
circuit at various frequencies in respect of 
open-wire circuits weighing 435 pounds 
per mile (4.2 mm. diam.) both for non- 
loaded and for circuits loaded with 0.247 
henries every 8 miles (12.9 kilometres) ; 
the computations are made for the steady 
state—that is, when the temporary effect 
of transients has passed off. 

From these curves we may see that the 
effect of loading has been threefold: 

(1). The attenuation has decreased, 
taking 800 cycles for example, from 0.035 
to 0.016 mile of standard cable, a reduc- 
tion in loss—that is an improvement in 
volume of speech, of 54 per cent. 

(2). Between about 400 and 2,000 cycles 
the curve of loss has a greater slope for 
the loaded line, indicating that the various 
frequencies necessary to transmit  satis- 
factory speech are less uniformly trans- 
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mitted, thus increasing the frequency dis- 
tortion and so degrading somewhat the 
quality which was of a very high order 
on the non-load line. 

(3). At about 2,000 cycles, the attenua- 
tion of the loaded line undergoes a decided 
increase, termed the cut-off, so that high 
frequencies are extinguished. 

In addition to these three efforts, the 
speed of the circuit has fallen from 180,- 
000 miles per second for the unloaded line 
to 55,000 miles per second for the loaded 
line. 

Fig. 2 shows the results of loading a cir- 
cuit weighing 20.3 pounds per mile in 
drycore cable with three different types of 
coil, each at a spacing of 6,000 feet (1,829 


metres). From this we notice four re- 
sults : 
(1). The 800-cycle attenuation has 


fallen from 0.94 to 0.30 (taking the middle 
loaded curve as an example), a reduction 
of 68 per cent in the loss, a greater re- 
duction than was obtained in the case of 
open wire. 

(2). Between 200 and 2,000 cycles the 
loaded curve is approximately horizontal, 
indicating that all frequencies between 
those limits are almost equally transmitted 
so that the frequency distortion, previously 
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rather high, is made less, while the non- 
loaded curve has a pronounced slope; for 
example, the loss at 2,000 cycles is 1.45— 
that is, 56 per cent greater than at 800 
cycles. 

(3). There is the same cut-off effect as 
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loaded. 

(4). The frequency of the cut-off point 
also falls as the loading increases. 

An additional effect is that the speed 
of the circuit decreases as the loading in- 
creases, 

Figs. 3 and 4 show the effect of loading 
on the cut-off frequency and upon the ve- 
locity of the cable circuits referred to in 
Fig. 2. 

It is seen that the addition of inductance 
to circuits, whether open wire or cable, af- 
fords a means of greatly extending the 
distance to which speech is possible, and 
of reducing the copper required to trans- 
mit speech over such distances as were 
previously feasible. But it is also seen 
that while loading reduces frequency dis- 
tortion on the cable circuit, it increases 
this form of distortion on the open-wire 
circuit; also that, by increasing the volt- 
age in the circuit, it augments crosstalk 
and it reduces the speed of propagation in 
the circuit. 

So far as open lines are concerned, the 
reactions on the general plant caused by 
loading are that of a higher class of con- 
struction, including transportation and 
maintenance, is required to avoid crosstalk 
and to keep up the insulation, for loaded 
lines are much more susceptible to reduc- 
tion in transmission efficiency due to low- 
ered insulation than are non-loaded lines. 

With poor maintenance, it may well be 
that the number of days in the year during 
which the improvement due to loading is 
gained is not sufficient to pay for the cost 
of loading. 

This condition of constantly maintained 
high insulation applies also to loaded cable 
lines, but high insulation being compar- 
atively easy to achieve in cables little re- 
action is caused by this. The increased 
crosstalk caused by loading has, however, 
caused real difficulty which has been over- 
come by great advances in the cable art, 
not only as regards the construction of 
long distance cable in the factory, but also 
as regards the jointing of the wires in the 
field, both these being intended to secure 
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such freedom from unbalance between cir- 
cuits as will obviate crosstalk. 

It must further be noted that here, as 
in many of the latest developments, the 
effect of variables is not necessarily local; 
that is to say, a defect in one place may 
be felt a long way off in a section where 
no defect exists. There was also at one 
time, but this does not now occur so often, 
a necessity for great care to guard load- 
ing coils from becoming magnetized; this 
has been avoided in cable loading coils by 
the use of compressed magnetic dust for 
the cores. 

Repeaters. 

Although the telephone repeater has been 
in service since 1905, it is only since 1914 
that the thermionic repeater, which fol- 
lowed the introduction of the grid or third 
element by de Forest into the two-element 
thermionic valve of Fleming, has been 


employed, and the great impetus to its use. 


has only been given during the last five 
years or so. 

The fact that a three-electrode vacuum 
tube acts as an amplifier of speech cur- 
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rents has led to an idea that a telephone 
repeater begins and ends in a device which 
relays the received current very much as 
does an electromagnetic relay. But the 
telephone repeater has many important 
conditions besides the amplifying one and 
the fact that the reactions on telephone 
practice, due to the advent of the practical 
telephone repeater, have been and will be 
of very special importance, makes it worth 
while to devote some little time to their 
consideration. 


First, let us look at the general types 
There are 
so far, three general types: First, the re- 
peater which operates in two directions by 
means of a single amplifying unit, the so- 
called 21-type repeater. 


This must be placed at or near the cen- 
ter point of the line because the impedances 
of the lines on each side of the repeater 
act as balances to each other, and if they 
are not equal, the unbalance will cause cir+ 
culating currents round the repeater with 
the result that sustained oscillations will 
be set up and the repeater will “sing.” Up 
to the present, this type cannot be used in 
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tandem, consequently, its use is limited; it 
may be applied either to open wire or to 
cable circuits. 

Second, there is the repeater which op- 
erates in two directions by means of two 
unidirectional amplifying units, the so- 
called 22-type repeater. With this type 
there is much greater freedom in locat- 
ing the repeater because the balance is not 
between the two impedances offered by the 
lines on each side of the repeater, but be- 
tween the impedance of one line and that 
of a network made to simulate the line 
impedance, and the precision with which 
the network does simulate its associated 
line at all speech frequencies, governs the 
degree of amplification or gain which may 
be taken from the repeater, 

If the balance is not held, circulating 
currents will cause the repeater to sing. 
Repeaters of this type are applicable to 
open wire and to cable circuits; they may 
be, and are regularly, placed in tandem, 
and as many as 23 have been used in tan- 
dem in regular service on a single con- 
versation. This fact illustrates that the 
speech currents are transmitted with suf- 
ficient accuracy, as otherwise cumulative 
distortion would quickly cause degradation 
of articulation to an intolerable extent. 


Third, there is: the repeater which op- 
erates in one direction only, the speech cur- 
rents in the other direction being provided 
for by an independent circuit, the so-called 
four-wire circuit, in which the currents 
from, say, east to west, are taken by one 
circuit of two wires, with its unidirec- 
tional repeaters in tandem, and the speech 
currents in the other direction, from west 
to east, are taken by another circuit of 
two wires, also furnished with its unidi- 
rectional repeaters. 

Obviously, if a special four-wire line 
were set up from Subscriber A to Sub- 
scriber B, in which the circuit started 
with A’s transmitter and terminated with 
3’s receiver, and the circuit in the other, 
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could not be any circulating currents at 
all. Commercially, however, this is not 
possible, and it is necessary to use the 
regular two-wire local system, so that only 
the long line portion of the circuit can be 
cf the four-wire type. 
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With this type of repeater the circulat- 
ing currents have to travel a long dis- 
tance, which gives rise to great attenua- 
tion, before they can get back to their 
starting point for reamplification, and so 
a much greater gain can be taken from 
four-wire repeaters than from 21 or 22 
types, before the singing condition is ap- 
proached. 

While the four-wire type can be em- 
ployed on either open or cable circuits, the 
fact that it requires four wires makes it 
economically more suited to cable circuits, 
and since the gains obtainable are high 
(they can be made so high as to render 
the line loss zero between the terminals of 
the four-wire section, which cannot be 
achieved by any other type), it is eco- 
nomically possible to employ this type of 
circuit in cable for distances up to 1,000 
miles, perhaps farther, and so it is pre- 
eminently suited for groups of long dis- 
tance lines carrying heavy traffic. 

Whichever repeaters are employed in 
any line, they must, of course, be located 
at the right positicn determined by en- 
gineering considerations alone and not by 
political ones. It might, for example, be 
correct for a line to run through Switzer- 
Jand with no repeater on it at all in that 
country, or for a line to run through Lim- 
burg on which there would be a repeater 
in Holland, but no appreciable length of 
line in that state. In any such case the 
networks at the repeater in one country 
must conform to the lines situated in other 
countries. 

The fact that telephone repeaters must 
be employed in tandem renders their re- 
quirements very severe. Fig. 5 illustrates 
the gains obtained from a repeater of the 
22 type designed for a loaded cable circuit 
taken at random and connected to an 
artificial line. The control of the gain is 
by a potentiometer with fixed steps, the 
top curve showing the gains from the two 
repeaters in the two directions, east and 
west, for speech frequencies when the two 
potentiometers were set on the same step, 
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the 9th. The gain shown in the curve is 
approximately 22 miles, a current ampli- 
fication of 11 times. 

Of course, it will be realized that this 
only shows what amplification the repeater 
can give; in practice one would not expect 
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such gains when connected to real lines. 
It will be seen how closely alike are the 
gains in each direction; that is, the speech 
currents are amplified in either direction 
with very nearly identical gains. When 
the potentiometers were set on the fifth 
step, the gains were reduced, but the 
curves of the gain in each direction were 
practically indistinguishable, and the same 
held good when a still lower gain was 
taken by putting the potentiometer on the 
first step. 

It will be noticed that these results were 
obtained not by any careful and fractional 
adjustment, but merely by setting the two 
potentiometers on similar steps, and it will 
also be seen that the variation in gain pro- 
duced by one step is approximately two 
standard miles. 

The small inset diagram indicates the 
pieces of apparatus involved, all of which 
have to play their part in the gain at 
speech frequencies, viz., potentiometer, in- 
put transformer, tube, output 
transformer, filter three winding 
transformers in each repeating unit. It 
will be realized that the gain given out by 
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the repeater must, of course, be adjusted 
to and suitable for the type of line with 
which it is to be used; also that a repeater 
is not a universal article which can be 
attached to any line, regardless of its 
make-up. 

When in actual service repeaters are as- 
sociated with lines, several reactions occur 
which very largely modify previous prac- 
tice. As before stated, the line is bal- 
anced by an impedance network which 
simulates the line, but in order to keep 
these networks practicable it is necessary 
that the lines shall be as free as possible 
from irregularities, otherwise the networks 
would be very expensive and perhaps im- 
possible, 

Fig. 6 shows impedance frequency 
curves for an open-wire line 41 km. (25.5 
miles) long of copper wires having a 
diameter of 3 mm, (0.108 in.). This is 
an excellent example and so regular that 
there is no difficulty in providing a net- 
work which closely simulates the line, con- 
sequently satisfactory repeater gains can 
be obtained. The indicated results were 
found at the first trial and without any 
clearing up. 

Fig. 7, however, shows similar curves 
for a line that was regarded as a first- 
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class one until tests were made on it prior 
to using a repeater. It is seen that its 
impedance curves are very irregular so 
that in its then state it was quite im- 
possible to employ a repeater. § Fig. 8 
shows a cable circuit 34 miles (54.7 km.) 
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long, from which, for some unknown rea- 
son, a loading coil 8 miles (12.9 km.) dis- 
tant from the place of this test, had been 
removed. 

The impedance frequency curves very 
plainly show how, by this removal, the 
line is thrown out of balance with the net- 
work, and one can thus see that the re- 
moval of the coil would at once render 
useless the line of which it forms a part. 
The removal of a loading coil is a notice- 
able matter, but the want of uniformity 
introduced by several portions of a line 
having different constants, such as non- 
uniformity caused by the haphazard join- 
ing up of line not constructed with a view 
to the rigid uniformity required for re- 


peatered lines, acts in the same fashion. 


Fig. 9 shows impedance frequency curves 
for a phantom loaded cable circuit 39 km. 
(24 miles) long. It will be remembered 
that a phantom circuit is one which is ob- 
tained by superimposing the phantom on 
two circuits each composed of two phyical 
wires. 

It is not an easy matter to obtain a low 
unbalance condition between the various 
capacities which make up such a circuit. 
In this figure are shown the curves for the 
line and for a theoretically uniform line; 
it will be seen that the actual line does 
closely approximate to the theoretically 
perfect line. 

Let us now see what is the overall result 
in transmission when employing a long 
line in which copper and repeaters both 
contribute to the effective transmission of 
speech. What, in fact, is the transmission 
afforded over the whole system. 

In Fig. 10 are shown frequency attenua- 
tion curves fer a non-loaded, open, copper 
line 3,400 miles (5,472 km.) long. 
The curves reproduced are: A, actual 
measurements on the line when using re- 
peaters of a type designed for and suited 
to the line; B, computations based on 
using imaginary repeaters giving uniform 
gains at all frequencies; C, actual meas- 
urements when using repeaters suitable for 
other types of line but unsuited to this 
one. The line included 12 repeaters in 


wire 
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tandem, and the results are somewhat re- 
markable. 

They show, curve A, that the specially 
designed repeater in conjunction with the 
suitable line gives a fairly uniform overall 
loss, approximately 10 standard miles, be- 
tween the frequencies of 400 and 1,800. 
On the other hand, curve B shows that 
the theoretical uniform-gain repeater, if 
used, would be very unsatisfactory, in that 
it would give a frequency gain character- 
istic of a very undesirable kind and one 
which would greatly increase the fre- 
quency distortion. Lastly, curve C shows 
that a repeater suited to the character of 
one line, if used with another line to which 
it is unsuited, may give overall transmis- 
sion of a highly unsatisfactory nature. 

Since it is not yet practicable to transmit 
all frequencies equally, it is evident that 
some sort of a compromise must be made, 
and if a line is composed of several sec- 
tions on each of which a different com- 
promise has been made, the final through 
result may be less satisfactory than need 
be, solely because of the fact that the 
compromises contain no unity of treat- 
ment. 

When repeaters are in operation, they 
must maintain constant the gains to be 
given out or there will be serious effect 
on the speech. If we assume a four-wire 
circuit between Rotterdam and Milan, 500 
miles (810 km.) long and having five re- 
peaters in it, operating at gains of 23, 30, 
30, 30 and 23 standard miles (S. M.) 
respectively, say an average of 27.2 each, 
we need only consider what will happen 
if the gains fall off, since the gains will 
originally have been set to be as high as 
safely allowable. 

Assume, then, that the line without re- 
peaters has a net equivalent of 148 S.M. 
from which we deduct the repeater gains, 
5) x 27.2 = 136, leaving the net loss —= 12 
S.M. Now suppose the gain at each re- 
peater station for any reason at all falls 
off by 2 per cent, this will represent 0.54 
S.M. each or 2.7 S.M. for the five sta- 
tions, and the net result will then be in- 
creased from 12 to 14.7 S.M., an increase 
of 23 per cent in the loss in the line. 

Should the gain on each repeater fall 
by 7.5 per cent the total additional loss 
will be 10.1 S.M., and the final net loss 
will be increased from 12 to 22.1 S.M., an 
increase of 84.5 per cent. In this case the 
loss would be so great that probably the 
line would become unworkable. 

I have chosen these examples to show 
the importance of uniformity of construc- 
tion, uniformity of maintenance, and uni- 
formity of operation; it will be seen after- 
wards what is their particular application. 
The examples are rather understated than 
exaggerated. It would have been quite 
reasonable to have taken a case with 20 
repeater stations in tandem, and, further- 
more, the gain given by a repeater would 
not in fact be one definite figure for all 
frequencies. 
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To My Friend, the Public Utility 
Man. 


My hat is off to you, sir, 
And the business you pursue; 
It may not bring the loud applause 
Or the luxuries for you; 
It may not bring the ‘Thank you's” 
Or a great amount of praise, 
And perhaps it calls you early— 
Keeps you working all your days. 


You must delve away untiring 
So your service will not stop. 
You must tell why rates that now are low 
Aren't scheduled to drop. 
You must grow a little faster 
Than the city where you dwell 
And be ready to deliver 
On demands one can’t foretell. 


While you fight the wind and lightning, 
Fight the ‘flood, the sleet, and fire! 
As you're digging for the frozen pipes, 
Repairing broken wire— 

You are serving all your fellow men 
In a most substantial way, 

Through all the hours of day or night, 
And you keep no holiday. 


There’s a heap of satisfaction 
In a task that is well done; 
If only folks appreciate 
The service that’s “A-one.” 
So I voice my admiration 
At this season of good cheer, 
And wish you health and happiness 
Throughout the coming year. 
Joun N. Cappy, 
Secretary, Wisconsin Utilities Association. 
He who serves those who serve all. 
Written Sunday, Dec. 17, 1922. 
(We never rhyme during office hours.) 


Fortunately, the design of repeaters has 
been carried far enough so that if correct 
design is employed and if certain regula- 
tions for operating routine and main- 
tenance are followed, the gains can be held 
steadily, but among those routines are 
tests which determine when the useful 
life of an amplifying element, a vacuum 
tube, has ceased and the required con- 
stancy in gain can only be held if all re- 
peater stations are operating to the same 
routine. 

If the line is an aerial one and subject to 
considerable changes in temperature, the 
resistance alters and another source of 
variation in overall transmission equivalent 
is introduced. If these changes are serious, 
they can be compensated automatically; if 
not so serious, they can be dealt with by 
operative routine. The lesson is, however, 
the same in either case, and, for the best 
results, those persons operating the 
various repeater stations must be operat- 
ing to the same routine, employing the 
same technique and under the one control. 


Again, when breakdowns occur, impor- 
tant circuits cannot stand out of order, 
but must immediately be temporarily re- 
routed to restore the service. Such altera- 
tion may affect the balance between the 
network and line at the repeater station 
and this may have to be dealt with by 
altering the gain of one repeater (in which 
case alterations will probably be required 
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at all other repeater stations along the 
line), or by changing networks. 

If it were possible to foresee all possible 
combinations and emergencies, it would 
doubtless be possible, though not eco- 
nomical, to establish routines covering all 
cases requiring attention, but obviously 
this is not possible and the only commer- 
cial solution lies in unity of control of the 
line from beginning to end. 

It has been shown that the result of 
loading the circuit is reduced attenuation 
and somewhat impaired articulation in 
open-wire circuits, and reduced attenua- 
tion and better articulation in cable cir- 
cuits. Now that the use of repeaters has 
become possible, additional energy can be 
put into the line as required and the at- 
tenuation can be reduced by that means. 

It is therefore, no longer necessary to 
sacrifice the quality which can be obtained 
on open-wire circuits by loading them in 
order to reduce the attenuation; this re- 
duction can be effected by repeaters. In 
cable circuits, however, it was shown that 
loading was necessary to reduce the fre- 
quency distortion. 

Consequently, long, heavy, open-wire 
lines are not now loaded at all but are re- 
peatered, resulting in improved articula- 
tion, and the increased speed of propaga- 
tion avoids echo trouble which only be- 
came insistent because of the more power- 
ful effects derived from repeaters. With 
cable circuits, on the other hand, loading 
still obtains; it cannot be abandoned since 
it is necessary for the reduction of fre- 
quency distortion, but the tendency is to- 
wards lighter loading so as to raise the 
speed of the circuit, thus reducing the 
echo trouble which, because of the reduced 
speed and the great electrical length of 
loaded cable circuits, demands most care- 
ful consideration. (To be continued.) 


Illinois District Meeting to Dem- 
onstrate Cable Splicing. 

The January district meeting of the IIl- 
inois Telephone Association will be held 
at the Association of Commerce headquar- 
ters at Monmouth, Ill, Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 30, beginning at 9 a. m. 

This district meeting will include not 
only the usual operators’ traffic conference, 
but will also include a plant school for 
telephone men in which a practical dem- 
onstration of approved cable _ splicing 
methods will be given. No northern IIli- 
nois telephone executive or employe in 
an executive position can afford to miss 
this conference, and it is expected by the 
officers of the association that a very 
large number will be present. 

The officers of the association will be 
prepared to report on pending and pro- 
posed legislation. 

Information as to hotel accommodations 
can be secured from Fred A. Norris, gen- 
eral manager of the Monmouth Tele- 
phone Co., and a director of the Illinois 
Telephone Association. 


South Dakota Holds Best Meeting 


Seventh Annual Meeting of The South Dakota Telephone Association at 
Huron Last Week Developed Great Interest in Organization’s Work— 
Increasing Activities Planned as Result of Past Year’s Successful Work 


Surpassing its former conventions, the 
South Dakota Telephone Asociation held 
its seventh annual meeting January 17, 
18 and 19 at the Marvin-Hughitt Hotel 
in Huron, and created the highest en- 
thusiasm that has yet been shown in the 
association’s affairs. The remarks heard 
during and after the sessions proved that 
the members and _ visitors—there were 
over 100 present—derived many benefits 
from their attendance and gained informa- 
tion that was of real value. 

It could scarcely have been otherwise, 
for great care had been exercised in mak- 
ing up a program that would be of bene- 
fit to every member. The papers and talks 
presented had to do with matters of gen- 
eral interest to all and offered some new 
ideas for the advancement of the com- 
panies and the industry. 

The manufacturers codperated to make 
their share of the convention a success 
and as a result the display of telephone 
equipment attracted the attention of the 
visitors and much interest was shown. 

Officers elected to head the association 
for the ensuing year are: President, L. 
H. Snyder, of White Lake; vice-president, 
J. J. Bollinger, of Bridgewater ; secretary- 
treasurer, Thos. J. Phalen, of Aberdeen. 


Retiring President J. A. Steninger, of 
Parker, Still Serves the Association. 
He Is a Director. 


The. board of ‘directors comprises: J. 
A. Steninger, of Parker, retiring presi- 
dent of the association; M, E. Guinter, 
Sioux Falls; A: L. Curtis, Castlewood ; 
F. L. Wheeler, Scotland. The officers and 
directors constiute the executive board. 


The meeting called to order at 
10:15 a. m. on Wednesday, January 17, 
by President J. A. Steninger, of Parker. 

The address of welcome was given by 
J. M. Moran, representing the mayor of 
Huron, to which C. E. Hall, of Omaha, 
Neb., tax commissioner of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., responded. 


Was 


Secretary-Treasurer Thos. J. Phalen, of 
Aberdeen, superintendent of trafic of the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co., read the 
minutes of last year’s convention at Mit- 
chell, and presented his report of the asso- 
during the year. A 


Mr. Phalen 


ciation’s activities 


vote of thanks was tendered 


President L. H. Snyder, of White Lake, 
Began Telephone Work in 1899 as a 
Lineman and Inside Wireman. 


for the thoroughness of the report and 
the efficient manner in which it had been 
compiled. 

President Steninger then delivered the 
president’s annual address. He expressed 
himself being “strong for” district 
meetings and recommended that the state 
be divided into distinct divisions so that 
there could be a regular program of meet- 
ings. 


as 


He urged that all classes of telephone 
people—directors, management, _ traffic, 
plant, and operating departments—famil- 
iarize themselves as much as possible with 
the branches of the industry other than 
their own, so that they may have a gen- 
eral knowledge of how ren- 
dered, and may talk intelligently to the 
patrons, as well. as work together more 
efficiently and understandingly. 

Mr. Steninger’ insisted that the public 
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service iS 


is entitled to standardized, unified service, 
rendered in a and _ satisfactory 
manner. 

He referred to the loss suffered by the 
the deaths of J. L. W. 


capable 


association in 


aunOSawed 
Received a Vote of Appre- 
and Another 
Year of the ‘‘Job.’’ 


Secretary-Treasurer Phalen, of 


Aberdeen, 
ciation of His Work, 


Zietlow, of Aberdeen, and J. Wilson, of 
Groton. 

The reports of the various committees 
acting during the year were presented. A. 
S. Kelly, of Omaha, Neb., made the re- 
port for the legislative committee; Thos. 
Phalen for the traffic committee; and M. 
E. Guinter, of Sioux Falls, district com- 
mercial manager of the Northwestern 
Bell, for the public relations committee. 


The following convention committees 
were then appointed by the president: 

Resolutions: C. E. Hall, of Omaha, 
chairman; A. N. Van Camp, of High- 
more, and C. L. Adams. 

Nominating: J. F. Zietlow, of Aber- 
deen, chairman; F. L. Wheeler, and H. 
M. Schumacker. 

The meeting then adjourned, reconven- 
ing at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. That 
session was devoted to short talks relative 
to telephone conditions in the state. Those 
taking part in the discussions were: A. 
N. Van Camp; J. J. Bollinger, of Bridge- 
water; C. L. Adams, H. P. Mortenson 
and A. L. Berg. 

The second day was a very busy one, 
being devoted principally to a plant school 
for the study of the workings of an ex- 
change, its problems and difficulties. Sev- 
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eral instructive and beneficial papers on 
construction, maintenance, and inductive 
interference were read. 

A first aid demonstration that was very 
impressive was given under the direction 
of D. Dunham, of Omaha, Neb., who also 
made an address explanatory of the points 
brought out in the demonstration. 

“Construction of Outside Plant,” was 
the subject of an address by R. Y. Hyde, 
of Omaha, Neb., in which he handled in 
a most thorough style the matters which 
confront the company when undertaking 
outside work, telling how advance plan- 
ning aids in pushing the work through at 
the proper time and in the proper manner. 


The little points which perplex the 
management, as well as the general poli- 
cies which make the going somewhat 
easier, were dealt with by George T. Gor- 
ham, of Omaha, Neb., in “Maintenance of 
Central Office and Subscribers’ Equip- 
ment.” 

The afternoon session opened with the 
report of the nominating committee for 
officers for the ensuing year. This was 
adopted and the nominees declared elected 
by an unanimous vote. 

The election of officers was followed by 
a talk by J. J. Murphy, of the South Da- 
kota Railroad Commission, and one on 
“Maintenance of Outside Plant,” by G. E. 
Beatty, of Sioux Falls. 

W. G. Bickelhaupt, of Aberdeen, presi- 
dent of the Dakota Central Telephone, 
and chairman of the legislative committee, 
presented his report, and then spoke on 
“Past and Proposed Legislation.” He 
pointed out that the way to avoid ad- 
verse legislation is to give the public good 
service—in fact, that the telephone user 
wants the best service there is to be had, 
and will pay the price for it. 

The final day’s program brought forth 
some interesting papers and discussions. 

Verne C. Kennedy, of Sioux Falls, con- 
sulting engineer, speaking on “Inductive 
Interference,” showed the necessity for 
great care to be taken when both power 
and communication wires are strung on 
the same poles. 

The duties of the national association 
to the state associations were discussed 
by Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association. 
He explained that the national association 
is in a position to take up matters af- 
fecting the smaller as well as the larger 
companies; that it is in close touch with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Internal Revenue Department; and, there- 
fore, that it can be of material service to 
state associations. 

Developing the topic, “Legislative Mat- 
ters,” H. P. Hartwell, of Irene, outlined 
the effect of laws now on the statute 
books, together with remarks on some 
proposed legislation. 

In the afternoon, round table discus- 
sions were in order and several matters 
relating to the telephone business as a 
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To the Marysville Operators 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Inde- 


Nine persons were given a pack to 
carry. As the contents of the pack were 
in great demand by the residents in the 
town of Prosperity Heights, at any hour 
of the day or night, this pack could never 
be closed. 

Because of the continuous service which 
was required, these nine persons carried 
the pack in relays. When the demand for 
its contents was greatest, four of these 
people carried the pack, while a fifth kept 
watch to see that everyone who made 
a request was properly served. When 
the demand was not so great, three per- 
sons carried the pack while a fourth kept 
watch. During the night hours the pack 
was so light that it required only one per- 
son to carry it. 

The residents. of Prosperity Heights 
have come to depend thoroughly on the 
service of these nine persons. It would 
be a real tragedy if suddenly they were 
spirited away with their pack of precious 
contents. 

Although we are not living in fairyland 
days, these nine persons are rendering 
real fairyland service. If a doctor is 
wanted, ask Central—and lo, he speaks. 
Ask for anyone—the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker; quicker than the 


snap of a finger, he speaks. Could the 
fairies do any better? 
Telephone service is real, honest-to- 


goodness service. 
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whole were taken up. The representa- 
tives of manufacturers and jobbers were 
also called upon individually to say a few 
words. 

At the close of these remarks a resolu- 
tion was introduced to appoint a commit- 
tee to devise ways and means for arriving 
at a just and fair compensation for han- 
dling toll business between connecting ex- 
change companies. 

The new president, L. H. Snyder, out- 
lined his policy for the coming year, and 
made the following appointments of com- 
mittees to assist in carrying on the work 
of the association : 


Legislative: W. G. Bickelhaupt; A. S. 
Kelly and J. K. Seckler, of Faulkton. 

Traffic: J. J. Gibbs, Sioux Falls; T. J. 
Phalen and A. N. Van Camp. 

Public Relations: M. E. Guinter: F. 
L. Wheeler, Scotland, and T. J. Phalen. 

Taxation: C. E. Hall; W. G. Bickel- 
haupt and L. H. Snyder. 


Auditing: J. J. Bollinger; F. L. 
Wheeler and T. H. McCullough, of 
Avon, 

Resolutions: C. E. Hall; A. N. Van 


Camp and Ira S. Burdette, of Armour. 
The report of the resolutions commit- 
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touched upon many important phases of 
the telephone business. Provisions were 
made for perfecting the service by holding 
operators’ and plant schools. Resolutions 
were passed also upon the deaths of J. L. 
W. Zietlow and J. Wilson. 

Short talks were then made by retiring 
President J. A. Steninger, Frank A. May, © 
L. B. Wilson and L. M. Holliday, all of 
Omaha, Neb., after which the convention — 
adjourned. 

The banquet held on Friday oak 
gave the convention just the right finish. 
Practically every person attending the 
meetings stayed for the banquet and none 
expressed regret at having done so. It 
was a get-together affair, with entertain- F 
ment, general singing and good eats. ¢ 

Retiring President Steninger acted as — 
toastmaster, and short talks were made — 
by W. G. Bickelhaupt, C. C. Deering, H. 
P. Hartwell, T. H. Null, of Huron, and — 
representatives of the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Commercial and Lions clubs. 

The concensus of opinion as expressed 
by groups in the halls at the time of © 
breaking up was a “Coueism”’—the South 
Dakota association mever  retrogresses — 
and never shall; it keeps on growing in — 
size and scope as activities, and it’s goings 
to get “better and better.” 


tee, presented by Chairman C. E. : 
; 
’ 
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Washington Company Extending 


System—Buys Two Exchanges. 
The Interstate Utilities Co., of Spo- 


kane, Wash., operating in Washington, 
Idaho and Montana, has extended its sys- 
tem by the purchase of exchanges and 
equipment at Tekoa, Wash., and Plummer, 
Idaho. The Tekoa exchange has 400 sta- 
tions city and rural, and the Plummer 100. 

The standard of the exchanges will be 
raised as rapidly as possible, according to 
a statement of Frank Davies, assistant 
superintendent. A two-wire line will be 
built from Tekoa to Plummer and at 
Plummer a connection will be made with 
the system of the Interstate Utilities Co. | 
The line from Tekoa to Plummer will 
serve rural communities and lumber mills 
in the region between those places. 

Purchase of the Tekoa exchange was | 
made from E. H. Cookingham, of Spo-_ 
kane, who operated it for two years. The 
Plummer exchange was bought from T. J. 
Moran. 


Rochester, Minn., Company Now | 


Under Tri-State Name. 
The name of the Rochester Telephone 


Co., Rochester, Minn., was changed to the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co.,” 
effective January 1, in conformity with an’ 
order issued from the general offices of 
the Tri-State company in St. Paul and 
announced by R. F. Wilder, commercial 
superintendent. : 

The Rochester company was owned and- 
operated by the Tri-State for some months 
prior to the time a decision was reached 
to change the name. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


The Work of the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Commissioner Jesse W. Greenleaf of the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission, in 
a letter to TELEPHONY dated January 8, 
which was received January 19, presents 
data to show that the commission is dis- 
posing of cases coming before it promptly, 
and with a very fair treatment of tele- 
phone companies. 

Commissioner Greenleaf writes: 

“The present Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Kansas was organized at the close 
of the 1921 legislature, March 23, 1921. 

Since that time the commission has 
definitely disposed of 219 telephone cases. 
This does not include cases in the process 
of settlement; cases in which temporary 
orders have been issued; and scores of 
telephone matters adjusted informally. 

Of the above 219 cases, 116 were either 
strictly rate cases or were applications for 
authority to discontinue free service. In 
48 cases the full increase applied for was 
authorized. In 46 cases partial increase 
applied for was authorized. In six cases 
increase was refused. In nine cases re- 
ductions were ordered. In seven cases 
‘the commission authorized the discontinu- 
‘ance of free service. 

The commission has refused to allow 
what seemed to it to be exorbitant rates 
‘and charges in telephone service, but it 
has granted every application that seemed 
just and reasonable. 

We think a study of these decisions will 
show a very fair treatment of telephone 
‘companies, whose subscribers have been 
(going through very trying times finan- 
cially, due primarily to the low prices of 
jagricultural products. The commission 
\has endeavored to work in a constructive 
‘way with all the telephone companies and 
‘has given all the help at its command in 
Jassisting small struggling companies to 
‘iron out their difficulties when they have 
Japplied to us for help in any way. 
| We have endeavored to dispose of every 
case promptly. It has been the policy of 
\the commission to set every case for hear- 
‘ing as soon as an open date could be 

found on the calendar and proper notice 
‘could be given to the public of the hear- 
ing. At this time orders have been is- 
jsued in every case that has been heard 
_jexcepting a few in which there is a good 
cause for delay, understood and agreed 
to by the company. 
| The commission thinks the editorial 
comments appearing from time to time in 
 TeLEPHony criticizing the Kansas com- 
mission has been unfair and due.to the 
| ‘misapprehension of the true conditions and 
facts.” 


| 
| 


[Epitor’s Nore: In the interest 
of fairness, TELEPHONY cheerfully gives 
space to the foregoing letter from the 
Kansas Public Utilities commissioner, and 
affords the commission an opportunity to 
present its record. 

TELEPHONY has criticized the manner in 
which that body handled many utility 
cases, and from time to time referred to 
the frequent instances in which the courts 
have come to the rescue of service com- 
panies and overruled the commission’s 
orders. 

No doubt, the fall in farm prices finan- 
cially pinched telephone subscribers, but 
the fact remains that telephone service is 
the cheapest commodity the farmer buys, 
and that telephone companies deserve bet- 
ter rates in most cases. 

If the commission adheres to a policy 
of handling rate cases promptly, it will 
be an advantage to all concerned. | 


Southern Bell Ordered to Improve 


Service in Albama Town. 
An order requiring the Southern Bell 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. to furnish im- 
proved equipment and service at Sylacauga, 
was issued by the Alabama Public Service 
Commission on January 5. The order was 
entered upon petition by the city of Sylaca- 
uga, which was considered some time ago. 
It was ordered that the day service be 
extended half an hour later at night to 
conform to the usual closing hour of drug 
stores in the city; that a sufficient number 
of operators be employed at all times to 
render adequate service during the day and 
to provide a competent operator in its of- 
fice to answer the night bell and to render 
service to the public after office hours. 
The company is required to report to the 
commission in writing within 30 days what 
steps it has taken to comply with the order. 


Hearing Held on Rate Petition of 
Miami, Fla., Company.- 

A hearing which went in detail into 
the affairs of the South Atlantic Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Miami, Fila., 
was held before the Florida Railroad 
Commission in Miami, January 10. The 
company is asking higher rates, necessary 
to induce new capital to meet require- 
ments of about $500,000 per year for the 
next five years. 

After the hearing Chairman R. H. 
Burr, of the commission, said that the 
matter would be taken under advisement. 
He declared that very conservative state- 
ments had been made by the company’s 
witnesses—especially on the question of 
a proper investment return. At former 
hearings, Mr. Burr said, bankers and 
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other business men had testified that any 
business should have a net return of- from 
12 to 20 per cent. 

He explained that he had made a care- 
ful survey of conditions and found that 
the company had been operating at a loss. 
He found no discrepancies of importance 
in the accounts, and arrived at practically 
the same estimate as the company for 
future requirements. 

Mr. Greene was impressed by the effi- 
ciency with which the company’s business 
had been conducted, declaring that no- 
where had he found waste of any sort 
but that everything was in high grade 
condition. He praised the manner in 
which F. W. Webster, general manager, 
had conducted the affairs of the South 
Atlantic company. 

Frank B. Shutts, president of the com- 
pany, was on the stand for a considerable 
time, and told how important it was that 
funds be secured to keep the growth of 
the company in line with the city’s growth. 
He said further that the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. had taken 
over all treasury stock at par and had 
bought all other stock, and that now— 
with the exception of a few shares—the 
Southern Bell owned the local company. 

Several business men who are subscrib- 
ers testified their willingness to stand the 
increase, and letters from subscribers and 
resolutions by civic organizations in agree- 
ment were introduced. 

R. J. Gailbreath, auditor and secretary 
of the company, presented figures to show 
that a profit of 5.53 per cent had been 
earned in 1915; that there was a deficit in 
1919; a net return of 2.25 per cent in 
1921; and an 8 per cent loss has been 
suffered in 1922. 

General Manager Webster gave a de- 
tailed account of the present equipment of 
the company and its estimated needs for 
the future. Referring to the Southern 
Bell, he said that that company had dealt 
with the South Atlantic in a strictly ad- 
visory capacity, leaving the management 
in the hands of the local organization, and 
that it had never attempted to override 
the judgment of Miami management. 

Regarding the automatic service, Mr. 
Webster explained that while the item of 
operators’ salaries was decreased, more 
men were required in the traffic depart- 
ment and at higher salaries than the girls. 
He also stated that of 183 replies to a 
letter sent out by Mr. Shutt, asking opin- 
ions and criticisms on the automatic, 170 
praised it, three—through a misunder- 
standing—were dissatisfied, while the re- 
maining 10 were experiencing some sort 
of trouble but liked the automatic system. 
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In the two-office automatic exchange at 
Long Beach, Cal., all of the party lines 
are served by one standard type of 
frequency connector. Many other ex- 
changes, as well, ranging in size from 
a few hundred lines to several thousand, 
are finding this method simple, efficient 
and satisfactory 1n every way. 
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An Efficient Party Line Connector 


“HE frequency-selecting connector (the standard Strowger con- 
nector, equipped with a minor switch for harmonic selection of 
party line stations in Strowger exchanges) offers a number of ad- 
vantages that all telephone men, especially those operating ex- 
changes in small towns, should understand. 


Following are some of the most important features offered by the 
use of this type of connector: 


1. It increases the efficiency of the connector equipment by decreasing 
the number of connectors needed. Each 100 party line unit is equipped 
with one group of connectors instead of the two or four groups used in 


very large exchanges. 


2. The same type of connector is used for individual lines, party lines 
and rural lines. This permits the use of a standard 100 line unit, and 
lines having different classes of service may, if desired, be combined in 
the same unit. 
3. The frequency connector offers full selective (harmonic) ringing on | 
lines having from one to ten stations. 
4. Since segregation of various classes of service is not necessary, every 
unit may be used to its full capacity. | 

_ 5. The service rendered by this equipment is in every way equal to that 
_ offered by large city automatic exchanges. | 
6. The use of the frequency connector means low first cost and low 
'. Maintenance cost. 


_ Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEEKING CORPORATION, New York 
International OREO LAS ite el neha Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour VExploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 


Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
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Mr. Webster estimated that by the end 
of 1924 the present number of 7,803 sta- 
tions would be increased to 10,228—with 
a gain of about 1,800 stations in 1923. 

W. A. Jamieson, plant chief, gave de- 
tailed information regarding figures ar- 
rived at in the appraisal of the physical 
property of the company, saying that all 
wires and cables of the company had been 
measured; poles and crossarms examined 
and those deteriorated given proper de- 
preciation, ranging from 5 to 18 per cent. 
Instruments were inspected, 100 in resi- 
dents and 100 business telephones, and an 
average taken. 

The total valuation, including the valua- 
tion as going concern, was given as $1,- 
823,596. The plant value, including Miami 
Beach and toll, but exclusive of intangible 
property, was given as $1,634,131. Repro- 
duction cost was listed at $1,543,780; go- 
ing concern value as $153,674; material 
and supplies, $27,808. These figures coin- 
cided with those given by the commission 
engineer. 

Mr. Gailbreath also testified that a 
monthly depreciation of 5.47 per cent was 
applied to the reserve fund. 


New Rate Schedule Ordered for 
Service in Bushnell, Ill. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has 

annulled the schedule of rates filed by the 

Mann Telephone Co., of Bushnell, and 


made the following schedule effective 
February 1: 

Business, sone (party... . os. seus). eek $2.50 
Residence, one-party.............--- 1.75 
Residence, two-party...........--+: 1.50 
Residence, four-party............... 1.17 
EextensionwesetS.nsiaesieoe ess en 50 
Louisiana Commission’ Rejects 


Compromise—Reduces Rates. 

Just when it seemed that a compromise 
on the Louisiana rates could be effected 
between the Cumberland Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the committee repre- 
senting the various cities of the state, the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission en- 
tered an order rejecting the schedules 
proposed by both groups and establishing 
rates which wipe out from 50 to 100 per 
cent of the increases granted last May. 
The order was entered January 13, after 
a hearing lasting three days. 

In addition to the slash in rates, the 
order also provides that the company re- 
fund to subscribers approximately $440,- 
000—the difference between the pre-war 
rate and the present rate for the period 
beginning May 13, 1922, the date the pres- 
ent rates became effective. 

The increases granted last May amount- 
ed to approximately 20 per cent. The new 
order cuts this down to about 6 per cent, 
according to officials of the company. 

On January 11 the Cumberland Bell 
submitted a schedule of reduced rates as 
a basis to end litigation that may prevent 
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extension of the service for years, but 
this was promptly rejected when Huey P. 
Long, chairman, declared the commission 
would stand for no compromise. The com- 
pany, however, was permitted to proceed 
with the introduction of evidence in sup- 
port of its claim that the rates in the pro- 
posed schedule were justifiable. 

The announcement of the chairman 
came after City Attorney I. T. Kittredge, 
speaking for the traffic and commercial 
interests represented at the hearing, had 
asked for one more day’s time in which 
to prepare and submit a counter pro- 
posal. Mr. Kittredge said a majority of 
the organizations represented were in 
favor of a compromise. The counter-pro- 
posal was submitted the following day. 

The January 11 session of the com- 
mission was devoted largely to the sched- 
ule of lower rates proposed by the Cum- 
berland Bell company and the effect on 
the 95 exchanges throughout the state. Re- 
ductions ranging from 25 cents to $1 
would total annually for the whole state 
approximately $250,000. The present 
rates produce a revenue of something 
more than $500,000 in excess of those 
in effect prior to the war, it was said. 
The reduction offered was almost 50 per 
cent of the increase. 

Hunt Chipley, counsel for the company, 
asserted that the proposal was evidence 
of the company’s desire to end litigation 
and to go ahead with the extensive pro- 
gram it has mapped out for New Orleans 
and Louisiana. These improvements pro- 
vide for the expenditure of many millions 
of dollars in the next four years, he 
said. 

The counter-proposal of the citizens’ 
committee—which the commission also re- 
jected—stated that if the company and 
populace were able to reach an amicable 
adjustment of the telephone rates through- 
out the state, all litigation both in the 
the federal court and before the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission would cease. 

It was also stated that both the com- 
mittee and the telephone company should 
agree to make the rates decided upon 
retroactive to May 138, 1922, and that a 
reduction of 50 per cent from the new 
rates should apply to all telephones used 
in New Orleans, Lake Charles, Monroe, 
Alexandria, Baton Rouge and Shreveport. 

Because of the interest shown in the 
matter by the telephone company attorneys 
and the straighforwardness of the com- 
mittee in the counter-proposal, it was 
thought that an agreement might be 
reached which would end the squabble of 
such long standing over the telephone 
rates, but a period of litigation now seems 
imminent. 


If the company accepts the order, the 
increase over the pre-war rates in New 
Orleans and Shreveport will be reduced 
50 per cent. 

All other towns in the state where Bell 
telephones are used would get reductions 
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ranging from 60 to 100 per cent of the 
increase. 

The rates ordered by the commission, 
together with the rates which have been 
effective, are: 


Old New 
New Orleans— rates. rates. 
Business..’;|..ssches 0 cok eee eee $10.00 $9.00 
Residence: 
One-party> 5s 1u.'o) te Gee 5.00 4.50 
Two-party <, asses eee 4.00 3.50 
Shreveport— 
Business“... ©, . 3:0 See 6.25 5.65 
Residence : 
One-party 3c: ome. eee eee 3.00 2.50 
Two-party .2:5. ase eee 2.50 1.90 
Alexandria and Baton Rouge— 
Business “5... 502; ene nee 5.60 4.95 
Residence : 
One-party ~.. .2 veard on eee 3.00 2.70 
Two-party....<.one ee oe 2.50 2.20 
Lake Charles and Monroe— 
Business» 22 in outs 4 cee eee 5.60 4.95 
Residence : 
One-party ci 2o) a eee 2.80 2.45 
Two-party~....:..5;058. eee 2.20 1.95 
Crowley, Lafayette, New 
Iberia, and Bogalusa— 
Businéss © 2 0 ka 4.35 3.75 
Residence : 
One-party) 41.2 jie. cee 2.50 2.15 
Two-party....7.,0 ee eee 2.20 1.90 


The rates at the remaining exchanges 
go back to what they were before the war. 

The case which was to have been called 
in the federal district court January 12, 
to decide whether or not the commission 
was right in ordering the rates reduced 
was continued by consent of both sides 
pending hearing before the commission. 


Bell Asks That New York City Be 
Kept Out of Federal Suit. 

The New York Telephone Co. filed a 
protest in the United States Supreme 
Court on January 15 seeking to prevent 
the city of New York from intervening 
as a friend of the court in the appeal of 
the New York Public Service Commission 
from an adverse decision in the lower 
federal courts on its orders prescribing 
telephone rates throughout the state. 

“The attempt of the city to inject it- 
self into this proceeding,” the brief of 
the telephone company stated, “is an ef- 
fort to obtain by indirection what has 
been denied to it already upon a direct 
application.” 

Protest was taken under advisement. 


City of Duluth, Minn., Loses Mo- 
tion for Appeal on Rates. 
Telephone subscribers in Duluth, Minn., 
must pay the increased rates granted the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission on December 28. Such was the 
decision of District Judge W. A. Cant on 
January 18, when he granted the motion ~ 
of the Bell company asking that the city’s 

appeal be dismissed. 

F. E. Randall, of Omaha, Neb., attor- 
ney for the company, contended that the 
city had no authority to institute an ap- 
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peal, as it was not a party to the pro- 
ceedings before the commission. 

The city declared that the order in 
question was but a continuation of an 
earlier proceeding before the commission, 
in which the city of Duluth was made a 
party, and, second, that the case could be 
distinguished from the facts in the so- 
called Tri-State case. 

Judge Cant, in his opinion, said he 
could not agree with either contention of 
the city. He thought it would be strain- 
ing a point to grant that the latest order 
of the commission was a continuation of 
the former proceeding. As to the Tri- 
State case, the judge held that it stood 
as a bar to admitting the city as a party. 
He held that an appeal could only be made 
by the attorney general. 


Nebraska Commission Rules on 
Financial Methods. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, in an order just issued, says that it 
is reluctant to tell telephone companies how 
much salaries they must or must not pay 
ofhcers, but that it thinks $200 a month is 
al! the manager of an exchange of 800 
stations ought to ask for all that he might 
be called upon to do. 

The order was one granting the Pawnee 
Telephone Co., of Pawnee City, a 50-cent 
monthly increase in its individual and two- 
party business rates, making them $3 and 
$2.75 net respectively. The company had 
asked for a dollar increase on each and a 
$1.50 rate for business extensions, now a 
dollar. 

Business men of the city had protested 
against any increase. They said _ that 
George E. Becker, manager, who is prin- 
cipal owner, was drawing too much money. 
The commission’s investigation disclosed 
that Mr. Becker had been putting in a 
great deal of extra time for which he 
charged, in addition to $150 a month. 

The business men complained that the 
financial condition of the company was due 
to a too easy-going collection policy. The 
commission met this situation by a ruling 
allowing 114 per cent for bad collections, 
and said that all in excess of that would 
be at the expense of the stockholders and 
not of the rate payers. 

The company owns property of a valu- 
ation of $68,000, and although it has paid 
only a 3 per cent dividend in three years, 
the commission finds it has been earning 
close to 7 per cent and putting the money 
into additions and betterments. These are 
figured at $4,000. The added revenue will 
be around $500 a year, which will be made 
a sufficient return. Mr. Becker said he 
should have $1,300 a year more. 

The commission was asked by the com- 
pany to decide if it had the right to use 
earnings to retire stock so that the amount 
of outstanding securities would not be in 
excess of the value of the property. The 
commission said it could do this, but that 
this money must come from the net earn- 
ings and not from the rate-payer. 
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Nebraska Commission Authorizes 
Half-Million Stock Issue. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has granted permission to the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to issue $500,- 
000 additional common stock. At the pres- 
ent time the company has an authorized 
capital of $11,000,000, of which $3,500,000 
is common, $100,000 preferred and $7,500,- 
000 special preferred. 

Of this amount there is issued and out- 
standing, $2,823,032 of common stock, $34,- 
581 of preferred and $3,926,000 of special 
preferred. With the $1,500,000 of bonds, 
this makes total capital liabilities of $8,- 
284,113. The company’s last annual report 
showed assets of $10,263,400 and plant 
values of $9,243,088. The commission 
finds that the margin is ample to permit 
the issue asked for. 


The application has been pending for 
some months, being delayed from time to 
time at the request of the commission. It 
was taken up at this time only because the 
company had exhausted its previous au- 
thorized issue and is in need of money to 
reimburse the treasury for additions and 
betterments in place. 

The company submitted a statement 
showing the net additions to its plant for 
the years, 1920, 1921 and eight months of 
1922, of a total of $1,423,405.19. The 
books of the company are kept according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
uniform accounting system and make 
careful separation between expenditures 
for operating expenses, replacements and 
additions to plant. The figures submitted 
by the company have been checked by the 
telephone accountant of the commission 
and found to be correct. 

In 1920 the company was authorized to 
issue $300,000 of bonds. This money was 
used for the sole purpose of defraying the 
cost of additions and betterments. Deduct- 
ing this from the net additions of the two 
years and eight months and there remains 
$1,123,000, or more than twice the amount 
asked for. 

In closing the commission said: 

“This commission has been so fortunate 
in recent years as to be able to place a 
very considerable portion of its securities 
in the form of its common stock in the 
territory which it serves. It has sold this 
stock at par and at a minimum of cost. 
The common stock has earned 7 per cent 
interest so that the financing of additions 
and betterments on this basis is at a com- 
paratively moderate cost. The company is 
to be commended for its efforts to place 
its securities among its own patrons and 
in the territory served.” 


Oklahoma Commission Cuts Re- 
moval Charges. 

Charges made by telephone companies 
operating in Oklahoma for removal of 
instruments were reduced approximately 
15 per cent, by an order of the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission issued January 
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8. <A uniform rate of charges for such 
service was provided. 

As an instance of the reduction, the 
new rate for removals in Oklahoma City 
is $3, compared with the former rate of 
$3.50. 

The order prohibits making charges for 
changing numbers and for listing in 
classified business directories. It also 
provides that when five days’ advance no- 
tice of desired removal is given by a sub- 
scriber and because of non-removal the 
subscribers received no telephone service 
for ten days, bills must be adjusted so 
that no charge is made for the period to 
which no service is given. 


Stock Issue by Wisconsin Com- 
pany to Pay for Extensions. 

A new capital stock issue totaling $1,050 
was authorized for the Manitowoc & 
Northern Telephone Co. by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission’s order of January 
9 The issue is divided into 21 shares of 
the par value of $50 each. 

The stock is to be sold for cash only 
and the funds to be used for additions. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

January 15: Application filed by 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to acquire the property of Musson 
Brothers, in the vicintiy of Atlantic, lowa. 


CALIFORNIA. 

January 12: Permission requested by 
California Telephone & Light Co., oper- 
ating telephone and telegraph systems in 
portions of Sonoma, Napa, Lake and 
Mendocino counties, to make a charge for 
messenger service not to exceed 25 cents. 

January 18; Application filed by Inyo 
Cooperative Telephone Co., of Lone Pine, 
for a permit to sell its property and fran- 
chise privileges to the United States Gov- 
ernment. . 

January 13: Complaint filed by the 
city of Huntington Beach against the 
Huntington Beach Telephone Co., the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
United States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
alleging that present equipment of the 
Huntington company is inadequate to han- 
dle the business and asking that improved 
equipment be installed and other improve- 
ments made. 

FLORIDA. 

January 10: Hearing held in Miami on 
application of South Atlantic Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Miami, for increased 
rates. 

ILLINOIs. 

December 14: Order entered perma- 
nently canceling rate schedule IPUC 2 of 
Monmouth Telephone Co. for service in 
Monmouth and vicinity, and ordering that 
schedule ICC 3 be filed; effective Janu- 
anys 

January 3: Order entered dismissing 
complaint of the residents of Will County 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for inadequate service. 

January 8: Approval given to sale by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to the 
Cerro Gordo Telephone Co., of Cerro 
Gordo, of a piece of exchange rural pole 
line and circuits in Oakley, for the sum 
of $80. 

January 3: Agreement dated November 
1, 1922, between L. E. & W. Railroad Co. 
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and the Deer Creek Telephone Co., of 
Deer Creek, relating to installation and 
maintenance of an underground crossing 
at Goodfield; approved. 

January 3: Approval given to supple- 
mental agreement dated July 1, 1922, be- 
tween Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Dixon Home Telephone Co., of Dixon, 
for the inclusion in the toll traffic agree- 
ment and toll line supplemental traffic 
agreement, approved May 3, 1921, of an 
iron metallic circuit between Dixon and 
Sterling, for the purpose of handling local 
traffic. 

January 3: Approval given to inter- 
corporate agreement dated September 1, 
1922, between Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and Camp Point Telephone Co., of Camp 
Point, for the connection of the toll lines 
of the former to the switchboard of the 
latter, for the handling of toll messages. 

January 3:° Order entered permitting 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
purchase the Kinloch Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and author- 
izing the Kinloch Telephone Co. to sell all 
assets, property and rights now owned by 
it and located in Illinois. 

January 3: Order entered approving 
the rates set forth in schedule IPUC 2 
of the Kinloch Long Distance Telephone 
Co. and the Kinloch Telephone Co. for 
cities named in the petition. 

January 3: Order entered directing that 
toll circuit of the Automatic Home Tele- 
phone Co. extending from Pontiac to Cor- 
nell be placed in service and communica- 
tion over it restored within three days 
from date of service of order; also or- 
dered that Cornell Telephone Co. and the 
Automatic Home company enter into an 
agreement for the use of toll facilities and 
handling of toll calls between Cornell and 
Pontiac. 

January 3: Rate schedule IPUC 2 of 
the Mann Telephone Co., for service in 
Bushnell, canceled; company directed to 
file schedule ICC 3, effective February 1. 

January 3: Rehearing granted on peti- 
tion of Blandinsville Switchboard Co., of 
Blandinsville, in the complaint relative to 
certain practices and charges in that city. 


January 3: Supplemental agreement 
dated September 1, 1922, between Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. and the Mann Tele- 
phone Co.—which is a modification of an 
intercorporate agreement approved Decem- 
ber 14, 1920, for the exclusion from the 
toll traffic agreement of the exchange at 
Camp Point—approved. 

January 3: Approval given to supple- 
mental agreement dated October 2, 1922, 
between Illinois Bell Telephone Co., and 
the LaHarpe Telephone Co., of LaHarpe, 
for the exclusion from the toll traffic 
agreement and toll line supplemental traffic 
agreement, approved December 14, 1920, 
of. a toll station at Scotsburg and a toll 
circuit from Scotsburg to a point where 
it connects with a LaHarpe-Bushnell cir- 
cuit. 

January 3: General order entered ap- 
proving rules establishing standards of 
service for telephone utilities in Illinois, 
designated as General Order No. 107, said 
rules becoming effective January 15. 

January 3: Following cases stricken 
from the docket, with leave to reinstate: 
Application of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
and the Interstate Independent Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for an order consenting 
to and approving purchase by former and 
sale by latter, of certain property of lat- 
ter; joint application of Central Union 
Telephone Co. for authority to buy certain 
property of the Interstate Independent 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and to issue 
$123,750 par value of notes, and of the 
Interstate Independent Telephone & Tele- 
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graph Co. for authority to sell said prop- 
erty and take, hold and receive $165,000 
par value of notes of Central Union Tele- 
phone Co, 

January 3: Order entered permitting 
to remain in effect as legal rates for ser- 
vice in Cerro Gordo and LaPlace, rates 
set forth in schedule IPUC 8 of the Cerro 
Gordo Telephone Co., and as authorized 
in provisional order dated October 29, 1920. 

January 3: Approval given to lease by 
C. M. & St. P. Railway Co. to the Illinois 
3ell Telephone Co, of certain premises in 
Rockford for a term of three years from 
November 1, 1922, at a rental of $45 per 
year. 

January 3: ICC rate schedule No. 2, 
effective February 1, filed by Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Arenzville. 

January 23: Hearing held at Chicago 
on citation to Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to show why rates for service in Chicago 
and vicinity should not be reduced. 

January 23: Hearing held at Chicago 
on citation to Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to show why rates for service in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago, should not be reduced. 

January 24: Hearing held at Chicago 
on application of Farmers New Era Tele- 
phone Co. for rate increase in Hebron and 
Richmond. ; 

January 24: Hearing held at Chicago 
on application of Illinois Local Telephone 
Co, for advanced rates in Lonovan and 
Iroquois. 

INDIANA. ; 

January 10: Hearing held on petition 
of Indiana Bell Telephone Co. to sell its 
Lewisville exchange to the Knightstown 
Telephone Co., of Knightstown; sale op- 
posed by Lewisville subscribers; final or- 
der withheld pending further negotiations. 


KANSAS. 

January 8: Reduction of 25 cents a 
month ordered in the residence rates of the 
Kansas Telephone Co. for service in 
Ottawa, effective from January 1. _ 

January 13: Order entered approving 
discount of 10 per cent in the rates of 
the Kansas Telephone Co. for service at 
Lawrence; effective only if bills are paid 
before the 10th of the month following 
that in which service is rendered. 


LouISIANA. 

January 13: Order entered rejecting re- 
duced rate schedules proposed by Cumber- 
land Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
citizens’ committee, and entering schedule 
lower than either of those proposed; ef- 
fective in Bell exchanges throughout state. 


MINNESOTA. 

January 17: Harmony Telephone Ex- 
change Co., of Harmony, permitted to in- 
crease its switching rate 15 cents a month, 
with a discount of 5 cents if paid by 
March 15 of each year; also authorized 
to make local rates payable in advance. 

Mrssourt. 

January 13: Approval given to sale by 
L. T. Heaton to C. R. Dickinson and C. 
C. Dickinson, of the Weaubleau Telephone 
Exchange, of Weaubleau. ; 

January 15: Albany Telephone Co., of 


Albany, permited to continue charging 
present rates. 4h 
January 15: Order entered requiring 


Platte County Telephone Co., of Platte 
City, to make certain improvements. 
January 17: Permission given the Cap- 
ital Telephone Co., of Jefferson City, to 
continue charging the present rates on 


file. 


January 17: Tri-County Telephone Co. 
authorized to reéstablish schedule of rates 
now in effect at Nelson. 

January 17: Home Telephone Co., of 
Joplin, authorized to continue using pres- 
ent rates in effect at its Webb City ex- 
change. 
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January 17: In the matter of complaint 
of the Hume Telephone Co. of Hume, 
against Pleasanton Telephone Co., of 
Pleasanton, Kans.; it appearing that agree- 
ment has been made between the com- 
panies, Pleasanton company granted cer- 
tificate of authority to operate in Worland. 


January 18: In the matter of complaint 
of the Foster Telephone Co., of Foster, 
against the Pleasanton Telephone Co., of 
Pleasanton, Kans.; it appearing that set- 
tlement had been made by the companies, 
approval given to the agreement. 


January 18: Order entered resuspending 
eftective date of rate schedule filed by 
Browning Telephone Co., of Browning, 
until July 28, 1923. 

January 19: Johnson County Home 
Telephone Co., of Warrensburg, given 
authority to continue present rates at its 
Knobnoster exchange. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 15: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to close 
its exchange at Lakeside and substitute 
toll station service. The exchange was 
opened during the potash ‘excitement in 
that section of the state, but after Ger- 
many got back into the market and forced 
the closing of the Nebraska plants, the ex- 
change has been reduced to five subscrib- 
ers, all of whom sign the petition. 


January 16: Application filed by Indian 
Creek Telephone Co. of Red Cloud for 
validation of rates mistakenly made with- 
out authority from the commission. 

January 17: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Platte Valtey Telephone 
Co. for joint-user rates; ordered that com- 
pany be authorized to charge $1 50 a month 
at Scottsbluff exchange, and $1 a month 
at exchanges at Morrill, Mitchell, Gering,: 
Bayard and Minatare. 

January 17: In the matter of the ap-. 
plication of the Scotia Telephone Co. for 
permission to make joint-user rates; found 
that rate asked for is in excess of the 
standard, and denied, but rate fixed at $1 
a month, to include directory listing. 

January 17: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Wehn Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to charge joint-user rate; ordered 
that a rate of $1 a month be granted for 
exchanges at Broadwater, Lisco, Oshkosh 
and Lewellen. 

January 18: Complaint filed by John 
S. Weiss, of Hamlet, against Palisade 
Telephone Co. alleging insufficient tele- 
phone service. 

January 19: By unanimous action of 
the commission, H. G. Taylor was re- 
elected chairman and John E. Curtiss sec- 
retary. 

OHIO. 


January 23: Hearing held on aponlica- 
tion of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for 
authority to unify the service at Wester- 
ville. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Januarv 8: Order issued reducing 
charges for telephone removals, prohibit- 
ing charges for changing numbers and. 
listing in classified directories, and estab- 
lishing other rules; effective throughout 
state. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


January 11: In the matter of complaint 
of Friends Cove Telenhone Co. against 
Bedford County Telephone Co., of Bed- 
ford, alleging that switching rate of $6. 
per year jis unreasonable; held that the. 
rate is justified. 

WISCONSIN. 


January 13: Permission granted. Mount — 
Vernon Telephone Co., of Mount Vernon, 
to place in effect the increased rate 
schedule allowed March 9, 1922. 


Sundry Snapshots Alongs the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


When memory takes me by the hand | 
And leads me through the haze, 
Which glamours o’er that fairy land 

Of half-forgotten yesterdays. 


We wander back to that home cot 
Once of such stupendous size, 
Where on baking days I used to watch 
My mother making pies. 


How deftly did she roll the dough 
With which to line each tin, 

Or swiftly measure spicy stuff 
And slice crisp greenings in. 


Her.dear old hands so seamed and worn, 
Now long since back to dust, 

How sure when they would wield the knife 
To trace the patterns in the crust. 


There always were a few scraps left 
When the grown up pies were done, 

From which turnovers could be made 
Just right for little son. 


*Tis many years since those old days, 
Still I can shut my eyes, 

And bring to mind that soulful -scent ; 
The smell of mother’s pies. 


From out the oven piping hot, 
With rich juices running o’er, 

So crisp and brown, so thick and sweet 
Their like I'll see no more. 


In order that we should be able to prop- 
erly appreciate mother’s pies, if we could 
get them once again, we would have to 
have the same old healthy appetite we had 
when they were on tap. Our appetites 
have changed with added years and we 
might find our tastes changed somewhat. 
So in our business lives. 

So many new things have entered in to 
change and affect the original viewpoint 
that we can scarce recognize one familiar 
landmark which we decided to be a fixture 


The Patron Pays a Higher Price and Has Been Known 
to Sigh for the Good Old Days of Service. 


when we first took up our duties along the 
lines of furnishing telephone service. 
From an outstanding and novel bit of 
adventure, it has dwindled back and be- 
come a part of every-day business scenery 
as one of the standardized professions, no 
longer novel and looked upon as a source 
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By Well Clay 


of entertainment and wonder but merely 
now a matter of merchandising—to fur- 
nish a recognized necessity in a suitable 
manner at a profit. However, that may 
mean a good deal. 

It may require considerable ability along 
specific lines and as much 
application as many other 
lines of merchandising, gen- 
erally considered much 
more complicated and por- 
tentous. Successful mer- 
chandising of telephone 
service can not be carried 
on in many of the. ways 
which are adapted and 
recognized as proper in 
other lines of merchandis- 
ing. 

In dry goods or general 
merchandise, hardware, 
sporting goods, haberdash- 
ery and many other lines, one can buy from 
the little country store near his rural home, 
from the peddler who goes about the coun- 
try hawking his wares, from the small- 
town merchant, from the metropolitan 
stores, or by means of a mail-order cata- 
log. In all these lines he can be served 
in a reasonably efficient, 
satisfactory manner. 

In the merchandising of telephone serv- 
ice, one must depend on only one source 
of supply—his nearest exchange. To the 
operator who answers his call from his 
home, store or office, must he go for every- 
thing in the line of telephone service. To 
and through the local exchange operator, 
he must express his wishes and get his 
returns—there is no other way. 

Whether the patron lives in a 
crowded Harlem flat, in a_ big 
metropolitan hotel, or on a_ lonely 
ranch far from the busy towns, to 
the operator who answers 
his call must he go for all 
which he would receive in 
that line. The service can- 
not be sold by mail, cannot 
be stored up in quantity 
against a future withdraw- 
al, cannot be bought in 
quantity, but must ever be 
doled out in small quanti- 
ties to individual needs on 
the instant. 

Like the air we breathe in a way is tele- 
phone service. Service is personal, neces- 
sary at all times, and only needful in small 
amounts. It must be good at all times and 
always ready for instant use. That is the 
natura! need of telephone service. That is 
the satisfactory kind to render patrons. 


2.) 


economical and 


: drains. 


That is the only kind which will keep 
users satistied or telephone merchandisers 
feeling that they are filling the bill as it 
should be taken care of. 

Questions of rates should be only sec- 


ondary as matters of grave concern. If 


Here’s your 
pay and an 
| extea tip 


Good Cooks Get Good Money These Days and the Ef- 
ficient Cook Need Not Worry About Her Wages. 


service can be given, rates can be made to 
take care of all the various necessary 
On the principle that the efficient 
cook has little need to worry about her 
wages, the efficient telephone organization 
need not be primarily concerned about its 
ability to collect a proper charge, if it 
first renders proper service. 

The producers of telephone service are 
in a class all by themselves in the public 
utility field. While the railroads carry 
millions of passengers a year and render 
on the whole satisfactory, yes, even re- 
markable service, the telephone renders 
service not only daily but hourly to many 
times the number of passengers carried 
by the railroads. 


The service is more personal also in that 
the telephone user comes in direct contact 
with the servants of the corporation or 
association rendering the more 
closely than they do with the servants or 
representatives of any other utility. The 
possibilities of interweaving the service 
into the daily fabric of their lives in in- 
finitely greater than and different from 
any other utility catering to them. 


service 


The turning on of an electric lamp 
brings a service, but it is purely a mechan- 
ical one, in the minds of the user. It 
carries with it no imaginative picture of 
any personal or human agency. 

With the telephone call, outside the au- 
service, a call to Central brings 
from 


tomatic 
the user into speech with the party 
in the way of making con- 
party 


whom service, 
nection, is expected and with the 
wanted, when the connection is finally 
completed—all a personal experience. The 
mind visualizes some sort of a person as 
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the one to whom his request is made and, 
of course, with the party called. 

It is a personal experience all through, 
for the majority of telephone calls in the 
world. 

What I wish to get over is the fact that 
most of the telephone service in the rural 
regions and small towns in this country is 
still handled in a purely personal way by 
real human beings instead of machinery. 
As long as this is the case, just so long 
will telephone service be personal service. 
It will continue to be handled retail at first 
hand and will be handled more cheaply and 
satisfactorily by the smaller home-financed 
and managed companies than by large ag- 
eregations of capital directing huge and 
highly-specialized forces of employes. 

Where the large companies have taken 


TELEPHONY 
over the little units of distribution far 
removed from headquarters, the subse- 


quent experience has been usually that the 
patron pays a higher price and in some in- 
stances has been known to sigh tor the 
good old days of service furnished by the 
Home company. Like the good old apple 
pies of mother’s time, the lack was only 
realized when no longer attainable. 

The big drawback in highly specialized 
and wholesale direction from distant points 
is that as each and every angle of service 
is worked out and the best method found, 
or supposed to be, that part of the service, 
is, so to speak, slipped into a rut where it 
is supposed to stay. 

That circumstances may alter cases and 
geographical location change the aspect of 
any kind of service does not always enter 
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into the calculations of those giving the 
orders. The little unit is self-governing 
to a large extent and, like the family 
flivver, can turn around in its own length, 
whereas, the million-dollar train must stay 
on its appointed track for safety’s sake. 
Reversing a traffic order or an operat- 
ing rule is a stupendous thing in all its 
ramifications with a big company, whereas 
with a little cross-roads exchange it means 
but little in the way of effort. Both can 


get into pretty deep ruts, however, and — 


that is the main thing to guard against, not 
the worry of whether you can collect a 
remunerative rate if you give good service. 
The field is still yours. Cultivate it intelli- 
gently. : 

APHORISM: Many a rut imprisons 


ay, (Ania 


- Personal and Biographical Notes 


H. C. Johnson, of Lawrenceville, Ill., 
has been named as manager of, the Citizens 
Telephone Co. of Lawrence County, to 
succeed James Hardacre, resigned. 

Mr. Johnson has had a wide experience 
in dealing with the public, having been 


county clerk, deputy sheriff, and _ post- 
master of Lawrenceville—holding the 
latter position for eight years. About a 


year ago he became manager of the ice 
and cold storage plant, which position he 
will continue to hold in addition to 
performing his duties as manager of the 
telephone company. 


his 


O. L. Fink, who has purchased and 
taken active management of the Claren- 
don Telephone Co., Clarendon, Texas, has 
a good knowledge of how to manage a 
telephone exchange. 

For the past five years he has been 
engaged in the telephone business at Wel- 
lington, Texas. He was manager of the 
exchange at Willis Point for 10 years 
and was associated with his brother in the 
management of the Mexia exchange for 
a number of years. 

T. L. Benedict, who was manager of 
the Clarendon Telephone Co., Clarendon, 
Texas, until. January 1—when the part- 
nership of Mr. Benedict, Dr. Wm. Gray 
and W. H. Patrick sold the company 
to O. L. Fink, of Wellington—has re- 
tired from the telephone business and gone 
to Southern Texas for his health. 

Mr. Benedict is one of the oldest tele- 
phone men in the United States, having 
been actively engaged in the business since 
1881, and is one of the 25 oldest mem- 
bers of the Telephone Pioneers of Amer- 
ica. He has been a faithful and efficient 
worker in Independent association affairs, 
as well as an active participant in aiding 
the progress of the telephonic art. 

He took up the problems of toll work 
when they were the most difficult. In 


1881, with a few other men, he purchased 
an abandoned telegraph line between Mar- 
shall and Jefferson, Texas, and made it 
over into a toll circuit. 

Under his administration, the Clarendon 
extended over a 


exchange—which has 


T. L. Benedict, Pioneer Texas Independent 
Telephone Man, Has Disposed of His 


Interests in Clarendon Telephone 
Co. and Retired. 
period of 18 years—has been enlarged 


several times to take care of the growing 
list of subscribers and has built up a 
service of exceptional quality. The com- 
pany moved into its present home—which 
is of the most modern type—two years 
ago. 

The city of Clarendon has taken pride 
in leading other United States’ exchanges 
in the number of telephones per capita. 
A few years ago it was one telephone to 


every five persons; now it is one to every 


three—950 to a population of about 2,700. 

Mr. Benedict has generously given the 
operating staff much of the credit for the 
good standing of the company in the com- 
munity, but it has really been due to the 
unity existing between the management 
and the employes. 

In addition to being an Independent 
Pioneer, Mr. Benedict is a Mason and a 


charter member ‘of the Delta Chi fra- 
ternity of Cornell. 
A. U. Mayfield, of Denver, Colo., 


editor of the “Monitor,” the employes’ 
publication of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., has been elected 
president of the advertising bureau of the 
Denver Civic & Commercial Association. 


Obituary. 

Walter F. Brown, general traffic man- 
ager of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., died on January 17 of 
double pneumonia, which had developed 
from a severe cold. 

On Monday evening, January 8, Mr. 
Brown acted as toastmaster at the ban- 
quet of the Telephone Pioneers of Amer- 
ica, at which time he had a slight cold— 
it proving serious a few days later. 

He was born in New London, Conn., 
on March 28, 1873, and graduated from 
Yale in 1893. Starting at the bottom in 
the telephone industry, Mr. Brown rose 
step by step, learning all the details which 
constitute the working of a telephone busi- 
ness. 

Well known to both Bell and Inde- 
pendent men, he was liked by all who 
knew him, and was held in high esteem 
for his knowledge of telephony. The 
Mountain States’ organization suffers a 
great loss in his death for he had been 
a good worker and had done much to ad- 
vance the company’s interests. 


ee 


Continually Improving Service Pays 


-How the Dan River Telephone Co., of Turbeville, Va:, Increased Its Sub- 
scribers from 441 to 600 ina Year—Continuously Bettering the Service 
Made Satisfied Patrons and Brought the Company a Higher Rate Schedule 


The Dan River Telephone Co. was or- 
ganized May 21, 1903, at Turbeville, Va., 


with A. E. Wilkins as president and Dr. 


J. A; Owen as secretary and_ treasurer. 
They had one grounded line from Turbe- 


moved their office into their own building 
on upper Main street. At that time they 
cut over from their old visual type mag- 
neto to the latest Kellogg service board. 

At the time of this installation the com- 
pany had 441 stations and 
with its new the 
number of subscribers has 
increased to 600. 
The splendid, 


service 


almost 
service is 


rate of $4.50 business, and $3 for resi- 
dence, as against the old rates of $3 and 

2, be granted. This was granted and the 
companies were allowed to charge 50) cents 
a month additional for desk sets. 

South Boston is a pretty little town and 
second largest loose-leaf tobacco market 
in the Piedmont belt, selling in 1920 32 
million pounds of bright tobacco. The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. the 


has one of 


Left: Neatly 
Arranged 
Terminal 
Room. 
Right: The ! 
Office of y 
President and 
General 
Manager 
Rufus Owen. 


ville to South Boston, which had eight 
Sumter telephones. This line was con- 
structed and the telephones installed by 
Charles V. Brookes, the present secretary 
and treasurer of the company. 

~ On July 1, the Dan River Telephone Co. 
purchased the South Boston 


averaging between two and three sec- 
onds on answering time. In the 
service was so unusually good that the 
city council and the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness Club signed a petition to the Virginia 


Corporation Commission that a 


fact, 


asking 


Telephone Co., which had 
108 stations operating in 
the town of South Boston, 
and also the Cluster Springs 
Telephone Co., which was 
operating five rural stations. | 
The Dan River Telephone 
Co. was then reorganized 
with A. E. Wilkins as presi- 
dent, Charles V. Brookes, 
secretary and treasurer, and 
Rufus Owen as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 
On March 27, 1907, the 
main office of the company 
was burned with a total loss 
excepting the board and 
main frame. This suspended 
the service until the follow- 
ing June, at which time it 
Was resumed with 142 sta- 
tions. 
' The company suffered the 
loss of President Wilkins 
in 1910. He was succeeded 
by Rufus Owen, who is still 
efficiently serving the com- 
pany in the same capacity. 
Having had a great 
Zrowth since its organiza- 


tion, the directors decided 
to own their own building 
and on September 1, 1921, 


This Modern Switchboard Is Part of the New Equipment 
Which Enabled the Dan River Company to Give Such 
Good Service That Its Rates Were Raised. 
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largest tobacco plants in America there, 
with others nearly as large. There are 
also cotton mills, wagon works and a large 
bottling plant. Paved streets and many 
beautiful homes make South Boston a 
desirable place to live in, and it might be 
mentioned that it rivals Portland, Ore., 
for pretty rose bushes. 

E. J. Strickland, who has been plant 
wire chief since April, 1905, has developed 
ene of the most modern and best equipped 
plants in the state. 


Small Mileage Increase in 1922, 
But Good Increase in Value. 


There has been only a slight increase 
in the mileage of telephone lines operating 
within the state of South Dakota within 
the past year, according to the annual 
report of the state tax commission. The 
number of miles shown in the report of 
1921 totaled 39,490.54 while the 1922  re- 
port shows a total of 39,694.48 miles. 

However, there has been a considerable 
increase in the: total valuation. In the 


1921 report the total valuation of lines 
within and without corporate limits 
amounted to $5,991,877, while the 1922 


report values the lines within and without 
corporate limits, at $6,081,453, an increase 
of $89,576. The number of companies 
operating within the state in both years 
was approximately 666. 

In the 1922 report the value of lines 
outside of the corporate limits of towns 
and cities amounted to $3,007,448 and the 
value of those within corporate limits 
totaled $3,074,005. The 1921 report shows 
those outside corporate limits valued at 
$3,028,616 and those within at $2,963,216. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Nebraska, Lincoln, February 20-22; Kansas, Ottawa, March 6-8; 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, March 12-14; Texas, Dallas, March 20-23 


Telephone Switchboard Plugs 
With “Long Wear” Features.” 
A telephone switchboard plug that has 

proved itself effective and is claiming the 

attention of telephone men in many coun- 
tries is the “Automatic” plug designed 
and perfected by M. B. Richter and man- 
ufactured by Telefon Fabrik Automatic, 

Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The noteworthy point about the auto- 
matic plug, and that which has won for 
it the favorable comment of telephone 
experts, is its solidity and mechanical 
strength. This is accomplished by the 
method of construction, which was care- 
fully worked out by Mr. Richter. The 
feature of the method is that the insula- 
tion is pressed into the plug while the 
parts are held firmly in their proper posi- 
tions. 

For pressing the material to be insu- 
lated, the parts are assetnbled and enclosed 
in a mold. The operation takes place in 
a specially constructed air press, exerting 
a pressure of about 7,250 pounds to the 
square inch, which is continued until the 
The insulating material— 
consisting of one part only—is heated 
until it becomes plastic, and is then 
pressed through a tiny aperture into the 
interior of the plug. A distance piece is 
used to maintain the various conductors 
positions during the 


mold is cool. 


in their relative 
operation. 

The result is that the conductors 
insulating material are welded into one 
piece, possessing a_ stability closely ap- 
proaching that of solid metal. 

The profiling of the plug is done by 
means which insure precision—the toler- 
ance worked to being 0.003 of a milli- 
meter, which is equivalent to 0.0012 of an 
inch. 

The effect of the method of insulation 
developed by Mr. Richter is to make the 
parts unable to change their predeter- 
mined positions—being, as it were, welded 
together in the insulating material and 
bringing about a permanent insulation. 

The process has proved eminently suc- 
cessful, it 1s declared. Any kind of plug 
may be manufactured by this method, and 
Telefon Fabrik Automatic has made 
about 80 different types of two, three and 
four-conductor plugs. They are used in 
practically every European country and 
many of the other countries of the world. 

The war and its aftermath prevented 
this company from bringing its product 
to the attention of the American coun- 
tries, but it is now beginning to acquire 


and 


a name for itself among the engineers on 
this side of the globe. 

The company has been established for 
over 30 years and has made plugs by the 
patented method for the last 10 years or 


Cross-Sections of Plugs Manufactured by 
Denmark Company and Meeting 
With Favor. 


so. This 10 years of specialization has 
developed, among the many other varie- 
ties of merit, the two and three-conductor 
telephone switchboard plugs, of which 
sections are shown in the illustration. An 
examination of a section of a real plug 
similar to the illustrated section shows 
the parts to be welded into a perfect unit 
—although it can be plainly seen that 
each part is carefully insulated and dis- 
tinct from every other part. 

In designing the construction of the 
automatic plug, it was the intention to 
do away with repairing in order that there 
might be no change in the form of the 
plug during its life, and this, it is stated 
by users, has been accomplished. And its 
life is not shortened by that fact—rather, 
it is lengthened. 

The method developed by Mr. Richter 
is stated to secure a very accurate and 
solid construction, because of the close 
cohesion of the conductors preventing 
loosening, owing to the insulation being 
in one piece. 

The Teiefon Fabrik Automatic has sup- 
plied the new process plugs to the Copen- 
hagen Telephone Co.’s exchanges on See- 
land Denmark—accommodating more 
than 100,000 subscribers—for the last 10 
years, and the company now uses that 
product exclusively. The  engineer-in- 
chief of the Copenhagen system expresses 
complete satisfaction with the plugs. 

A high compliment was paid the Tele- 
fon Fabrik Automatic by the Royal Ad- 
ministration of Swedish Telegraphs, when 
it transmitted to the company a statement 
received from Klas Weman, chief of the 
government factory at Nynashamn—who 
is also well known in the United States 
as a telephone expert, and whose state- 
ment the administration was pleased to 
make its own. 

Mr. Weman reported that he had pur- 
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chased a large lot of the plugs for the 
administration, had submitted them to 
careful tests and given them considerable 
study. He found them to be of an ex- 
ceptionally high grade type, particularly 
as regards insulation and mechanical con- 
struction. The simple and reliable method 
of manufacture, he stated, gave the fin- 
ished plugs a solidity unattainable by 
other methods of construction. 

The company is also in possesion of 
acknowledgments of the governments of 
Switzerland and The Netherlands, report- 
ing complete satisfaction with the plugs. 
They have also been tried out in England, 
good reports rendered, and repeat orders 
—the very best recommendation—issued. 

Sample sections of the plugs will. be 
sent to all interested telephone companies 
upon request to Telefon Fabrik Auto- 
matic, Amaliegade 7, Copenhagen, Den- 


mark. 


Leich Three-Position Multiple 
Magneto Board at Ligonier, Ind. 
H. E. Inks of the Ligonier Telephone 

Co., Ligonier, Ind., gave his subscribers a 

rare Christmas gift by placing an order 

with the Leich Electric Co. for a three- 
position magneto multiple switchboard. 

The subscribers will get the benefit of the 

improved service very soon after the board 

is delivered, for no change will be neces- 
sary in any of the racks, and the board is 
completely assembled in the factory. 

The installation will require only a few 
days and the cut-over will be made with- 
out interruption in service. 

The new magneto multiple switchboard 
has an ultimate capacity of 600 lines, with 
present equipment for 430 lines. The jacks 
are fully multipled in each four panels and 
the line signals restore from jack in any 
position when a call is answered. The 
call distribution is very good, as each op- 
erator is able to answer calls originating 
in any position, thus not allowing calls 
coming in on a busy position to be delayed. 
No doubt the subscribers will think theirs 
was the only call on the board so quickly 
will they hear the operator’s “Number, 
please?” 


Making Study of Bell and Inde- 
pendent Exchanges. 

J. K. Johnston, telephone engineer, of 
Indianapolis, is making an examination of 
some 60 exchanges of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. in Indiana and also a num- 
ber of Independent exchanges in the Mid- 
dle West. The study of the latter ex- 
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of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 
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Giving a claims service that is Teams Liability os 
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It is an honest policy, carried Elevator 
out in an honest way and gives a Automobile 
square deal under all conditions. 
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changes is-for-the purpose of comparing 
the equipment and traffic with that of the 
Bell company. 

The work is being done to supply in- 
formation for the Indiana commission in 
connection with its investigation of the 
operations of the Indiana. Bell company. 


Data on Telephone Wire Compiled 
by Copper Clad Steel Co. 

Of interest to all telephone managers 
and construction men are the technical 
data sheet and wire tables on Copperweld 
telephone wire, which have been prepared 
by the Copper Clad Steel Co., of Ran- 
Kin, Pa. 

The data compiled shows the relative 
values of different kinds, and gauges of 
wire—dealing with weight per mile, break- 
ing strain, resistance, speech transmission 
characteristics and such other points as go 
toward keeping down the maintenance 
costs. The per mile weight data present 
an interesting comparison. It is stated 
that the quality of transmission over Cop- 
perweld wire is practically the same as 
that. received over a solid copper wire 
and better than that obtained over gal- 
vanized wire, because of the smaller at- 
tenuation of the voice currents. A table 
of speech transmission equivalents is 
given to show the transmission qualities 
of Copperweld wire. 

As an example of the strength and 
lasting qualities of Copperweld wire, it 
is cited that it can be taken down and 
restrung many times without injury or 
of conductivity. Sag and tension 
charts have been compiled by the company 
and may be obtained upon request. 

The many good features of the No. 
17 Copperweld twisted pair wire—which 
is a rubber covered drop wire—are also 
explained on the data sheet. 

Copperweld ground rods are another 
product of interest to telephone men. 
They are recommended by the manufac- 
turer for localities where galvanized 
ground rods or pipes rust away. 

A word about the basic principle of 
Copperweld wire might be apropos. It 
is made by the molten welding process— 
which means that the pure copper ex- 
terior is permanently welded to the steel 
core. This process, it is claimed, pre- 
vents the wire from cracking or flaking 
when it is bent or twisted, and eliminates 
galvanic action. 

The Copper Clad Steel Co., Rankin, 
Pa., will be pleased to furnish, to those 
requesting it, complete information re- 
garding its products and the advantages 
of buying wire on a cost per mile basis. 


loss 


Changes in the Western Electric 
Organization. 

The Western Electric Co. has an- 
nounced important organization changes 
which were effective January 15. 

F. A. Ketcham has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the supply department. 
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For the past four years Mr. Ketcham has 
been general sales manager. 

G. E. Cullinan assumes the position of 
general sales manager. Mr. Cullinan en- 
tered the employ- of the company upon his 
graduation from Williams College in 1901 
and for several years was connected with 
the New York house. He went to St. 
Louis in 1907 and was manager there from 
1909 to 1918, when he went to Chicago as 
central district manager. 

L. M. Dunn, who for the past three 
years has been manager of the eastern dis- 
trict, which includes the New York and 
the New England territory, has been ap- 
pointed general merchandise manager on 
the general manager’s staff. 

W. J. Drury has been made manager of 
the eastern district to fill the vacancy cre- 


G. E. Cullinan, New General Sales Manager 


of the Western Electric, 
the Company 


Has Served 
in Many Capacities. 
ated by Mr. Dunn’s advancement. Mr. 
Drury has been sales manager of the New 
York house for the past three years, and 
is succeeded in that capacity by J. F. 
Davis, who has been sales manager of the 
Boston branch for the same period. 

T. E. Burger has been made sales man- 
ager at Boston. Mr. Burger was for 13 
years connected with the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco organizations, being sales 
manager of the former. More recently he 
has been on the staff of the Society for 
Electrical Development, going back to 
the Western Electric organization in 1922. 

W. P. Hoagland has been appointed cen- 
tral district manager in charge of the Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis branch houses. For 
the past three years Mr. Hoagland has 
been sales manager at Chicago. 

J. H. Gleason takes the position of Chi- 
cago sales manager. Mr. Gleason has been 
power apparatus sales manager at Chicago. 

H. L. Grant, who for the past three 
years has been general appliance sales 
manager, located at New York, has been 
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appointed Erie district manager, a new 
grouping of the distributing houses at 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit and Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Grant’s headquarters will be at 
Cleveland. A. M. Collins continues as 
manager of the Cleveland house. 1 
It is interesting to note that all of these 
organization changes are promotions. This. 
is in line with the Western Electric Co.’s 
consistent policy of advancing men who 
have made good in previous capacities 


Paragraphs. 

THE STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE 
Co.’s Boston office, of which F. C. Cosby 
is manager, has been moved from the 
Delta Building to 609-612 Unity Building, 
185 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. i 

THE GENERAL INSULATE Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the well-known moulders of In- 
sulate and also of Hy-Heet parts for the 
radio and electrical trades, as well as for 
a score or more of the mechanical trades, 
reports for the year just passed that its 
volume of business has increased more 
than 100 per cent over 1921, 1922 being the 
second largest year in volume of sales and 
net results since the General Insulate Co. 
was established nearly 20 years ago. 

In addition to the well-known products 
of Insulate (black shellac composition) 
and Hi-Heet (phenol composition) the 
company has shown for the first time at 
the radio show which has just closed in 
New .York, an entirely new product—star 
insulate—a material that has great me- 
chanical and dielectric strength, resiliency 
and can be moulded to almost any shape, 
either thick or thin, and any color, opaque 
or translucent. 


Wititiam J. Hacenan, of the firm of - 


Hagenah & Erickson, public utility engi- 
neers, Chicago, who, with a staff of en- 
gineers and accountants has been engaged 
on public utility investigation work in 
South America, has returned to the United 
States. 

The work in question, which covered 
gas, tramway, telephone, and electric light 
and power properties, extended over a 
period of one year, and was undertaken 
for foreign banking interests. 


Get a Telephone in Japan? Pay 
- Big Bonus. 

Owing to lack of equipment, the goy- 
ernment in Japan depending upon Jap- 
anese companies to supply it and refusing 
to import, a telephone is a luxury in 
Japan, only to be obtained by long wait- 
ing or the payment of exorbitant prices. 

Brokers have established businesses alf 
over the country to deal in telephones, 
buying those that customers no longer 
want, getting others from the government 
departments and selling them at high 
prices. A number of these brokers have 
been found guilty in the preliminary 
courts of bribing officials and charging 
subscribers large sums of money to have 
instruments installed. 
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Active You Se ae ch 
Uniform Ringing Current? 


It’s up to you to provide it in your ex- 
change. The Holtzer-Cabot Magneto-Ring- 
ing Motor-Generator gives it 24 hours a 
day—and whenever needed. The machine 
operates from the lighting circuit, inde- 
pendent of any battery. 


There is constant frequency and constant 


voltage—and absolutely uniform ringing 


service. Don’t YOU need it? 
THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Boston Philadelphia Detroit New York 
Chicago Minneapolis Baltimore Cleveland 
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Reliable Grounds 
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GROUND RODS 


(Made by the Molten Welding Process) 


THEY DO NOT RUST AWAY 


Ideal for all earth grounding 


NO RUSTING—because of the 
exterior. 


NO BENDING—the stiff steel core prevents bending 
ONE PIECE—no fittings required. 


EASY SOLDERING—connection of ground wire and 
rod is easily and permanently made. 
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thick welded copper 


Rusted high resistance grounds are a liability. 


Specify COPPERWELD Ground Rods 


Copperweld Wire Tables and Technical Data 
SENT ON REQUEST 


CopPER CLAD-SSTEEL COMPANY. 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: J CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 129 S. JEFFERSON ST, CHICAGO 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: BRADDOCKPO. RANKIN, PA. 
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Does tradition stand in your way! 


Are you hesitating about trying a 
battery other than what you have 
been using just because you've al- 
ways used that battery? 


If you can save your company many 
hundreds of dollars by employing a 
telephone battery that costs less 
per cell and less per day’s service, 
isn’t it worth investigating? 


Would it interest you to know that 1922 
brought about a change among telephone 
companies whereby 15% of the industry 
“swung over” to VICTOR TELEPHONE 
CELLS? As one purchasing agent 
wrote: 

“We must give the devil his dues. Frankly, 
we never thought you had such a remark- 
able product, but count on us as a steady 
user as long as you demonstrate such qual- 
ity and low price combined.” 


What will be your battery cost in 1923? 
What will be your battery economy in 
LOZSi2 

Say it with 

VICTOR TELEPHONE CELLS 


STER, Ore. v. 5.4 


The 
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Record of Telephone Patents 


1,438,758. December 12, 1922; filed Feb- 

ruary 24, 1919. MacHinE SwitcHINc Der- 
VICE; six claims; C. L. Goodrum, New 
York City; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. A step-by-step register device is re- 
sponsive to impulses from a subscriber’s 
impulse sending mechanism. <A _ driving 
circuit for a power-driven selector switch 
is established at each step of the register 
device. Correct positioning of the switch 
is insured at any relative speed of opera- 
tion of the step-by-step device. 
- 1,438,841. December 12, 1922; filed Sep- 
tember 6; 1919. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; 13 claims; A. E. Lundell and E. 
H. Clark, New York City; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. Telephone lines 
terminate in groups of fixed contacts of 
an automatic switch, which is moved back 
and forth over the contacts of a group. 
Means, responsive to the electrical condi- 
tion of intermediate contacts, determine 
whether the back-and-forth movement is 
to extend over one or a plurality of the 
groups. 

1,488,938. December 19, 1922; filed 
March 29, 1920. TRANSMISSION SYSTEM ; 
four claims; J. F. Baldwin, Jr., East Or- 
ange, N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. A common housing for loading coils 
is described, in which two of the loading 
coils are separated from each other a dis- 
tance less than the width of one of them. 
Means are placed between the two load- 
ing coils for substantially eliminating the 
electrostatic field therebetween. 

1,438,994. December 19, 1922; filed July 
94,1919. Execrric RecuLator; 66 claims; 
R. D. Conway, Chatham, N. J.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. This regulator 
comprising a solenoid, has means for auto- 
matically changing its calibration an 
amount dependent upon the intensity of 
the energizing force supplied to the sole- 
noid. The means comprise impedance ele- 
ments in series with the solenoid and mov- 
able contacts individual to the elements 
controlled by the solenoid. 

1,488,945. December 19, 1922; filed July 
24,1919. Exrcrric ReGuLATorR; 19 claims; 
R. D. Conway, Chatham, N. J.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. In this solenoid, 
relays are individual to the resistance ele- 
ments for controlling the elements, while 
an interrupter places the relays under the 
control of the solenoid. 

1,488,946. December 19, 1922; filed De- 
cember 8, 1919. Etecrric REGULATOR; 28 
claims; R. D. Conway, Chatham, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. In this 
system, a solenoid is responsive to a con- 
dition of a work circuit. Means respon- 
sive to the solenoid increase the value of a 
variable impedarice, and other means de- 
crease the value. 

1,438,947. December 19, 1922; filed De- 
cember 9, 1919. Etectric REGULATOR; 18 
claims; R. D. Conway, Chatham, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. A va- 
riable resistance is provided for each of 
the work circuits and a solenoid, responsive 
to a condition of only one of the circuits, 
controls the amount of resistance in each 
of the work circuits. 

1,438,953. December 19, 1922; filed July 
12, 1919. LicuHTninc ARRESTER; eight 
claims; G. R. Folds, Evanston, IIll.; as- 
signed to Cook Electric Co., Chicago. Line 
springs and a ground plate are placed in 
juxtaposition, the springs being severally 
_adapted to be mechanically interconnected 
but electrically separated from the plate 


Printed copies of patents may be se- 
cured by addressing the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C., enclos- 
ing 10 cents for each copy. 


by a pair of conducting blocks separated 
by a dielectric. Means for mechanically 
connecting and electrically separating each 
of the springs and plate, comprise a con- 
ducting plate with a serrated electric dis- 
charge edge. The conducting plate is 
adapted for interchangeable insertion with 
one of the conducting blocks that may be 
received between each of the springs and 
plate. 

1,438,954. December 19, 1922; filed No- 
vember 12, 1919. LicHTNING ARRESTER; 
seven claims; G. R. Folds, Evanston, IIl.; 
assigned to Cook Electric Co., Chicago. 
An assembled integral unit electrically 
separating line and ground members in- 


cludes conducting members separated by ~ 


a dielectric. The conducting members are 
mechanically connected to each other 
through a dove-tail joint, the tenon 
and mortise of which are electrically sepa- 
rated by the dielectric. Other means are 
provided which form an electric discharge 
path between the conducting members. 

1,438,959. December 19, 1922; filed 
August 29, 1904. Automatic TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE SysTEM; 19 claims; J. W. Lat- 
tig, Bethlehem, Pa., and C. L. Goodrum, 
New York City, N. Y.; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. Automatic switching ap- 
paratus normally at rest extends a connec- 
tion from a calling to a called line. Talk- 
ing current is supplied through only two 
relay windings to the substation of the 
calling subscriber. The same kind of cur- 
rent is also supplied through only two re- 
lay windings to the substation of the called 
subscriber, none of relays being individual 
to the called subscriber. 

1,438,960. December 19, 1922; filed Aug- 
ust 29, 1904. Automatic TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE SYSTEM; 23 claims; J. W. Lattig, 
Bethlehem, Pa., and C. L. Goodrum, New 
York City, N. Y.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. Electromagnetic call charg- 
ing means are provided for the subscribers’ 
lines and means, automatically operated by 
the completion of an inter-office connection, 
supply current to the inter-office trunk of 
two conductors only, to cause the operation 
of the charging means. 

1,438,974. December 19, 1922; filed No- 
vember 13, 1920. Pirzo-ELrecrricaL VoLr- 
AGE InpiIcaToR; five claims; E. C. Wente, 
New York City, N. Y.; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. In this device for indi- 
cating the intensity of an electric current, 
a number of piezo-electric crystalline 
blades are rigidly supported at one end. 
A reflector is supported by the free ends 
of the blades, which are laterally sup- 
ported. 

1,438,976. December 19, 1922; filed June 
8, 1918. Exrcrric REGULATOR; 22 claims; 
P. I. Wold, East Orange, N. J.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. The anode and 
cathode of a vacuum tube are connected in 
circuit with an electric machine, whereby 
the tube is supplied with space current 
from machine’s supply leads. A connec- 
tion from the leads to a control electrode 
varies the potential of the control electrode 
in response to changes in the current of 
the supply leads to control a condition of 
the machine. 

1,438,987. December 19, 1922; filed Sep- 
tember 30, 1919. HicH-FREQUENCY TRANS- 


o2 


LATING Circuits; nine claims; L. Espen- 
schied, Hollis, .N.. Y.,;ands Hop Aveatel 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York 
City, N. Y. In this high frequency sig- 
naling system a translating device is com- 
bined with a plurality of circuits consti- 
tuting respectively sources of carrier cur- 
rent and of signaling current. Each of 
the circuits has a filter associated there- 
with to prevent mutual reaction between 
the respective input circuits. 

1,438,988. December 19, 1922; filed Sep- 
tember 30, 1919. HicH Frequency TRANS- 
LATING Circuits; seven claims; L. Espen- 
schied, Hollis, N. Y., and H. A. Affel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York 
City, N. Y.». An antenna of a magnetic 
translating device comprising a plurality of 
input circuits, each characterized by a 
source of current of a definite frequency, 
is combined with a filter adapted to trans- 
mit the frequency. 

1,438,989. December 19, 1922; filed Sep- 
tember 30, 1919. High-Frequency TRANS- 
LATING Circuits; seven claims; L. Espen- 
schied, Hollis, N. Y., and H. A. Affel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. In this high- 
frequency signaling system is presented 
the combination of an antenna of an oscil- 
latory arc circuit, a low-frequency input 
circuit characterized by a source of low- 
frequency variations and a filter adapted 
to transmit the variations, but not the os- 
cillations set up by the arc. 


1,439,036. December 19, 1922; filed July 
10, 1920. Votrace RecuLatine Circuit; 
seven claims; S. Suekoff, Chicago; as- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. This voltage regulator comprises a 
sensitive circuit closer, a pair of relays 
comprising a double-wound relay and a 
shunting relay operatively associated there- 
with, the double-wound relay controlling 
the circuit of the shunting relay, a pair of 
bus bars, a storage battery connected 
across them, and means controlled by the 
relays in association with the circuit closer 
for maintaining the potential across the 
bus bars within certain limits. 


1,439,071. December 19, 1922; filed 
March 20, 1915. Secret Service Corp 
Circuit; 50 claims; H. D. Currier, Chi- 
cago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. Substation controlled means 
operatively disassociate the cord circuit 
from the subscriber’s line, and operate a 
supervisory signal individual to the cord 
circuit to denote a recall. 

1,439,117. December 19, 1922; filed Aug- 
ust 16, 1915, TELEPHONE INSTRUMENT; 
eight claims; J. S. Newman, Cleveland, 
Ohio. In this telephone transmitter a pair 
of freely-suspended and independently-vi- 
bratory electrodes is connected to the dia- 
phragm. The granular conducting mate- 
rial is placed between the electrodes, which 
are formed on complementary curved sur- 
faces. 

1,439,124. December 19, 1922; filed Feb- 
ruary 14, 1916. Automatic TELEPHONE 
SystEM; 95 claims; R. G. Richardson, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. Link circuits each comprise a pair of 
talking conductors and a finder switch is 
provided for each link for connecting a 
calling line of a group thereto. A pair of 
normally-closed contact members in each 
of the finder switches is individual to each 
of the lines. 
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1,430,184. December 19, 1922; fi 
7; 1919. MopuLatinc MetHop ANp Sys- 
TEM; 12 claims; L. J. Sivian, East Or- 
ange, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. A method is described for producing 
a wave modulated in amplitude in accord- 
ance with a lower frequency wave by an 
electron discharge device having an input 
circuit and an output circuit coupled 
thereto through an oscillatory circuit. It 
comprises changing the effective coupling 
between the oscillatory circuit and the in- 
put circuit in accordance with the wave of 
lower frequency for the purpose of vary- 
ing the instantaneous value of the energy 
of the output circuit. 

1,439,213. December 19, 1922; filed April 
24,1919. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
93 claims; S. B. Williams, Jr., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
In this exchange system of calling and 
called subscribers’ lines, another line for 
extending the calling line has associated 
with it means for selecting an impulse-con- 
trolling mechanism whereby certain of the 
counting relays are energized, and means 
directly responsive to the energization of 
the counting relays extend the calling sub- 


filed April 


scriber’s line to the subscriber’s line. 
1,489,427. December 19, 1922; filed July 
19, 1917. Automatic TELEPHONE Ex- 


23 claims; F. A. Lundquist, 
Chicago; assigned by mesne assignments 
to H. S. Conrad, trustee. In this trunk- 
ing electric device, a wiper carrier is oper- 
ated pneumatically to extend connections 
to idle trunk lines. A master device, oper- 
ated electrically to a position always in 
alignment with an idle trunk, controls 
means for stopping the contact carried 
opposite the trunk when the contact car- 
rier is operated. 

1,439,723. December 26, 1922: filed Sep- 
tember 17, 1918. NumBertInGc SySTEM FoR 


CHANGE; 


Bonitas for Strength 


Send for a Sample 
of Bonita Aerial 
Cable Rings and see 
wherein they get 
their rigidity. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
EVERETT, MASS. 


Efficient 
Telephone Service 


can be secured only by the use 
of efficient modern equipment. 
You will find such apparatus 
advertised in TELEPHONY. 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE EXCHANGES; 12 
claims; W. G. Blauvelt, New York City, 
N. Y.; assigned to American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. A method of dialing in 
a mechanical switching system in which 
subscribers are designated by a combina- 
tion of office names and numbers is de- 
scribed. It consists in assigning names to 
the offices of the system, each having a 
characteristic letter which is different for 
each office and dialing the letter of the office 
name which is suggestive thereof to estab- 
lish a connection to a desired office. The 
digits of the number of the subscriber’s 
designation are then dialed successively to 
establish a connection to a subscriber in 
the office. 

1,439,729. December 26, 1922; filed Sep- 
tember 7, 1922. TELEPHONE HAnp Set; 
six claims; G. Deakin, Antwerp, Belgium: 
assigned to Western Electric Co. A call- 
ing dial is detachably mounted on the con- 
nection stem between the receiver and the 
transmitter. The operating circuit is closed 
at all times and kept closed through the 
dial when, and only when, the latter is at- 
tached to the stem. 

1,489,735. December: 26, 1922: filed 
October 20, 1920. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System: 40 claims; E. W. Hancock, New 
York City, N. Y.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. In this machine switching 
system, automatic switches extend the tele- 
phone connections. Impulse means set a 
variably operable register, which control 
means for positioning a variably operative 
selective switch. Means rendered effec- 
tive by the selective switch, while in its set 
position, determine the operation of a 
sender mechanism in accordance with such 
position, and means controlled by the 
sender mechanism selectively operate the 
automatic switches. 

1,439,771. December 26, 1922: 
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Can You Trust 
Your Protection ? 


difference between perfect safety 
insecurity is 
Isn’t it so? 


The Type A-C Argus Arrester with its 
porcelain cover to keep out dirt and dust 
affords real protection, not only against 
lightning, but against crosses with high 
tension circuits. 


Spring is on its way. 
offer 
It’s an offer which telephone men 
are finding most worthy of consideration. 


FOOTE, PIERSON & CO., 
160-162 Duane St. 


Approved by National Board of 
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ruary 27, 1920. SigGNAL CoNtTROLLING Sys- 
TEM; 16 claims; CU. A. Sprague, East 
Orange, N. J.; assigned to western klec- 
tric Co. In this radio system, in which an 
indicator is operated in accordance with 
fluctuations in applied energy, the indica- 
tor is aided to release when the applied 
energy in decreasing reaches a_ predeter- 
mined value. 

1,439,772. December 26, 
tober 21, 1919. 


1922; filed Oc- 
SigNaLinc Apparatus 
AND Circuits; 11 claims; J. F. Toomey, 
New York City, N. Y.; assigned to Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. A source 
of tone current at an intermediate point on 
a line is automatically associated with the 
other part of line than that with which an 


operator is associated. 

1,439,785. December 26, 1922; filed April 
20, 1922. TELEPHONE RECEIVER OF THE 
WatcH CAse Type; four claims; F. W. 


Andrew, Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to 
Eisemann Magneto Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This receiver comprises a non-magnetic 
shell or casing provided with a cap and 
diaphragm. The pole pieces of a perman- 
ent magnet within the casing have base 
portions arranged between the magnet and 
back of the casing. A pair of insulated 
screws or bolts passes through the magnet 
and the base portions of the pole pieces for 
securing these parts to the back wall of 
the casing, and serve as binding posts for 
the coils on the magnet. 

1,440,038. December 26, 
vember 3, 1919. 


1922; filed No- 
SPRING CLAMP FOR TELE- 
PHONE INDEXES; two claims; D. Uman- 
off, New York City, N. Y. This clamp 
of resilient material comprises two arms 
and a normally expanded connecting coil 
which is extended through a small aper- 
ture in the upper part of an index plate, 
the arms being adapted to clasp a telephone 
mouthpiece. 
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1,440,048. December 26, 1922; filed May 
13, 1921. TELEPHONE INDEX MOoUNTING; 
two claims; H. Alborne, Stillwater, 
Minn. A straight back support 1s clamped 
between the mouthpiece and transmitter 
face plate. A number of index leaves are 
turnably hung on their upper edges to the 
upper edge of the support, whereby the 
leaves may be swung from the front to the 
back of the support. 

1,440,078. December 26, 1922; filed 
February 16, 1921. TELEPHONE Lock ; 
nine claims; W. F. Hemstreet, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Adjustable means secure unitary 
dial-locking means to an automatic tele- 
phone instrument to permit adjustment 
with reference to the dial. 

1,440,110. December 26, 1922: filed April 
4, 1918. TruNK CrRcUITS; 20 claims; C. 
Sparks, Oak Park, H1.; assigned to Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. This 
trunk circuit is provided with terminals, 
one being normally disconnected from the 
other of the terminals. Means are re- 
sponsive to a connection to one of the ter- 
minals for connecting the terminals to- 
gether, and for preventing the connection 
together when the connection is made to 
one of the terminals. 

1,440,111. December 26, 1922; filed May 
93,1918. TELEPHONE SYSTEM; 22 claims; 
C. Sparks, Oak Park, Ill; assigned to 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Cosceas 
receiver is connected in a balanced bridge 
circuit so that when the operator’s tele- 
phone is connected for use, the current 
flow through the operator’s receiver 1s re- 
duced when the operator’s transmitter 1s 
actuated. Provision is made for render- 
ing ineffective the operator’s receiver when 
the operator’s telephone is not connected 
for use. ; 

1,440,112. December 26, 1922: filed July 
1, 1918; TELEPHONE SYSTEM ; 98 claims; C. 
Sparks, Oak Park, IIl.; assigned to Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. Auto- 
matic means connecting the operator’s tele- 
phone to, and disconnecting it from, the 
cord circuit. Means controlled jointly by 
the calling and called subscribers disasso- 
ciate the cord circuit from one only of the 
subscriber’s lines. 

1,440,113. December 26, 1922; filed Aug- 
ust 5, 1918. TELEPHONE SYSTEM; 37 
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cable sheath by chemical action 


are eliminated. 


Prevents depredation by rats—dampness due to de- 
fective cable sheath and defective wiping of joints. 
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claims; C. Sparks, Oak” Park) ILS; as- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. A_ subscriber's telephone line pro- 
vided with multiple terminals has multi- 
ple line signals which are operated re- 
sponsive to an actuation of a substation 
switch, at the same time as a busy poten- 
tial is placed upon the multiple terminals. 
A signal is associated with the cord cir- 
cuit, and means are controlled by a subse- 
quent unitary actuation of the substation 
switch for intermittently operating it. 

1,440,114. December 26, 1922; filed Aug- 
ust 5, 1918. TELEPHONE System; 18 
claims; C. Sparks, Oak Park, IIl.; as- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. In this telephone system, which in- 
cludes common battery and local battery 
telephone lines, a universal cord circuit in- 
terconnects the lines. A relay controlled 
over one of the local battery lines when 
the subscriber signals for disconnection, 
connects interrupter means in circuit with 
a signal in the cord circuit, thereby open- 
ing and closing the circuit of the signal 
causing it to flash. A relay causes the 
signal to glow continuously when a com- 
mon battery line signals for disconnection. 

15,512. (Reissue 1,381,343; June 14, 
1921.); December 26, 1922; filed March 
25, 1922. TrrepHoNne ATTACHMENT ; Six 
claims; L. J. Sampson, Worcester, Mass. 
This telephone attachment consists of a 
tubular coin receptacle clamped to the 
standard of a desk telephone. 

1,440,365. January 2, 1923; filed July 
31, 1916. TrLEPpHONE System; 31 claims ; 
R. W. Augustine, Chicago; assigned to 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. In 
this signaling system a plurality _ of 
switches are controlled by a central office 
operator for connecting the code ringing 
apparatus to a party telephone line to auto- 
matically code ring the substations there- 
on. Substation controlled means opera- 
tively disconnect the code ringing appar- 
atus from the telephone line. 

1,440,407. January 2, 1923; filed July 2, 
1920. Derrectrnc Circuits; six claims; H. 
S. Osborne, New York City, N. Y.; as- 
signed to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. This receiving circuit comprises 
a detector with a polar relay in its output 
circuit and controlled thereby and circuit 
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Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 
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connections between the detector and the 
polar relay including means for preventing 
the direct current component of a signal- 
ing pulse detected by the detector from af- 
fecting the polar relay. . 

1,440,752. January 2, 1923; filed Sep- 
tember 9, 1919. TELEPHONE TrEsT SET; 
one claim; R. B. Stone, Nashville, Tenn. 
This casing for a portable telephone test 
set carrying a transmitter and receiver 
comprises a tube having one flat face. The 
tube is compressed together at one end and 
bent to carry the transmitter, and the re- 
ceiver is mounted on the flat face at the 
other end, the tube serving as a container 
for electrical elements and apertured to 
receive leads. 

1,441,270. January. 9, 1923; filed Sep- 
tember 26, 1919.. TRANSMISSION SYSTEM; 
two claims; L. Espenschied, Hollis, N. Y.; 
assigned to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. A transmission line, upon which 
are superimposed alternating signaling cur- 
rents and direct telegraph currents, is com- 
prised of two line sections interconnected 
by a signaling circuit bridged across each 
of the line sections and including a trans- 
lating device arranged to transmit only 
alternating signaling currents. A telegraph 
circuit interconnecting the line sections 
comprises a balanced four-wire circuit in- 
cluding relays each provided with . two 
line windings. Windings of the relays are 
bridged across each of the line sections 
on each side of the bridged. signaling cir- 
cuit connection. Means are provided for 
preventing the signaling currents from be- 
ing transmitted over the telegraph cir- 
cuit. 
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POSITION WANTED—Can give real 
phone service. Would buy an exchange 
at tight price and some-terms. Address 
5193, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position as manager or 
superintendent of Independent com- 
pany. Can manage exchange up to 4J,- 
000 stations. Twenty years’ telephone 
experience. References. Address 5197, 


care of TELEPHONY. 


Pat. Nov., 1900 
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The preliminary instance, have lagged 


the 
Chicago mayoralty 


skirmish in 


fight hasn’t progressed very far, but even 
so events indicate that municipal owner- 
ship and operation of public utilities will 
be a prominent issue in the campaign. It 
is considered by many as a logical devel- 
opment of the drift towards radicalism 


observed at the election last November. 


Judge William E. Dever, who has been 
agreed upon as the Democratic candidate 
for mayor, was a municipal ownership ad- 
vocate when he was in the city council 
years ago, and is likely to prescribe some 
scheme for the city to take over the street 
car system and improve the service. 

It was Judge Dever, by the way, who 
heard the famous Central Union telephone 
case and handed down a decision in 1917 
in which he manifested little sympathy 
with so-called big business. 

* Ok OK Ok 

It is always regrettable when utilities are 
made the football of politics, but mayor- 
alty campaigns in big cities usually drag 
them into the fight. The radicals and the 
political demagogues embrace the oppor- 
tunity to attack the service corporations 
and seek to stir up public clamor against 
them. 

It is the old political trick of trying to 
win votes by fooling the people into be- 
lieving that the public—meaning the poli- 
ticians—should operate the street cars, the 
telephone plant and the gas works. The 
Hearst newspapers, of course, add to the 
hue and cry. 

When the radicals made gains at the 
general election last fall it was predicted 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


they would revive their various reform 
programs as soon as they took office. 

Not much headway has been made at 
Washington as yet, but the agitation in 
the cities is a part of the expected demon- 
stration, and the political events in Chi- 
will be 


cago for the next six weeks 


watched with interest. So far there is no 
concerted attack on the telephone, gas and 
electric interests. The traction. companies 
are the sole target at this time. 
3 

The result of public ownership of tele- 
phone systems in foreign countries has 
not presented so brilliant a success as to 
encourage advocacy of the idea in the 
United States. 


there are a little less than six million tele- 


The latest statistics show 


phones operated by government systems in 
the world as against nearly 16 million op- 
erated by private companies. 

The incontrovertible fact that the tele- 
phone service has expanded and improved 
immeasurably more wherever private en- 
terprise runs the business is enough to 
demonstrate which of the two plans pro- 
duces real efficiency. 

In America private operation has en- 
abled the telephone to reach the highest 
standard by far known in the world. This 
has been admitted by every representative 
of foreign government systems that has 
visited this country—and they have all 
been here to investigate—and all have also 
gone back with the conviction that the 
reason is plain. 


The reason why European countries, for 


so far behind in tele- 
phone development 
Gill 

Institution of 


was pointed out by Mr. in his ad- 


dress before the British 
Electrical Engineers, the first installment 
of which appeared in last week’s issue. 
He asked: during the 46 


years it has been available, been of as 


“Has telephony, 


much use to Europe as it might have 
been?” 

He 
the characteristic passive attitude 


His answer is a decided negative. 
cites 
of the government in such matters, of do- 
ing only what will satisfy public demand, 
as the fundamental reason why the tele- 
phone has made such comparatively little 
headway over there. 
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His suggestion that a government tele- 
thone system should be more than self- 
thiatee te actual 


supporting, should earn 


profits, and aggressively strive for more 
business and better operating methods, has 
merit, but that idea is entirely contrary to 
the theory of the average American public 
ownership advocate. 

His best argument to the voter is that 
public ownership will save him money. He 
never would dare to propose that the gov- 
ernment system should make profits out of 
the public. And yet it is only the hope of 
profit and progress that insures efficiency. 
That is why private enterprise usually ex- 
cels government management in industry. 
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Based on the figures in the annual re- 
pert of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
that 


rovernment control of the railroads cost 
gs 


mission, the Railway Age estimates 
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the taxpayers of the country $1,677,- 
520,452. 


no wonder that Senator Couzens, of Mich- 


In the face of this showing it is 


igan, who while mayor of Detroit put the 
street cars under municipal control, is not 
so keen to take over the railways, al- 
though he says he sees no other course 
eventually to pursue. 
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Senator Couzens was speaking in Phila- 
delphia where he made his first formal 
address since he was appointed to the 
Senate. 

“Personally, I should prefer that the 
government did not have to take over the 
tailroads,” said he, “but we have not 
found any effective solution and, there- 
fore, it looks to me as though government 
This 


does not necessarily mean government op- 


ownership was the only solution. 


eration, because, if the railroads could 
properly expand and develop, and the gov- 
ernment by regulation control the manage- 
ment, we might be able to get along with- 
out undue interference of politicians.” 
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In a recent letter an Ohio subscriber 


says: “I was much interested in what 


TELEPHONY lately had to say regarding 


De P HON Y 


tax-exempt securities and the advantage 
of public utility men urging Congress to 
adopt the resolution that aims to prevent 
their continuance. 

“What you say is very true, that the in- 
creasing volume of tax-free bonds issued 
by states and municipalities, school and 
that 
otherwise would be invested in utility en- 


road districts, absorbs the money 
terprises and other business concerns. To 
that extent telephone, gas, electric power 
and other service corporations are inter- 
ested in stopping the injustice of such se- 
curities escaping taxes. 


“There is another angle to the situation, 
however, that is equally important, and I 
believe, more dangerous in its far-reach- 
ing effect. It is that the tax-free feature 
makes it altogether too easy for political 
bodies to sell such bonds and come into 
possession of huge sums to waste in vari- 
ous ways. This tends to a riot of extrava- 
gance, and results in enormous public 
cebts on which the taxpayers must pay 
interest. 

“Practically every state and city has 
swelled its bonded indebtedness in recent 
years to such an extent that people would 


stand amazed if they stopped to consider 
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the matter. One of our Ohio congress- 
men, Theodore E. Burton, pointed out 
this evil in the debate in the House, and 
said that alone was sufficient to prove the 
necessity of the adoption of the resolution. 

“Every taxpayer should realize that 
the tax-free state and municipal bonds 
have given the politicians more money to 
spend than they have any real use for. 
The utilities feel the pinch of restricted 
capital now, but the taxpayers will have 


‘to foot the bills for many years to come.” 
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Utility men can get some comfort from 
the fact that the resolution to abolish tax- 
free bonds was adopted by the House of 


Representatives January 23 by a vote of | 


223 to 101, and now it goes to the Senate 
for action. The opposition will concen- 
trate its efforts to shelve it there, and as a 
last resort will urge that final action be 
postponed until the next session. 
President Harding and the Treasury de- 
partment are earnestly advocating favor- 
able action before March 4, and the utility 
interests should do what they can to help 
in this direction. So would all the tax- 
payers, if they were awake to their real 


interests. 


Rate Cuts Ordered for Small Users 


New York Commission, in State-Wide Investigation of New York Bell, 
Orders Up-State Reductions of $500,000 and Increases in Greater New York 
of $2,000,000 — Commission’s Valuation $150,000,000 Below Company’s 


On January 25, the New York Public 
Service Commission issued an order as a 
result of its state-wide investigation of 
the New York Telephone Co. The order 
becomes effective March 1. Large users 
of telephone service, whether individuals 
or business concerns, will pay increased 
tolls, while small users will be the bene- 
ficiaries of practically all the decreases. 

The commission’s report, made by Com- 
missioner Charles G. Blakeslee, states the 
decision equalizes rates in the state so that 
any further adjustment may be statewide. 

The reductions, according to the report, 
cut the present rate for one-party business 
lines by $6 a year and one and two-party 
residence lines by $3 a year. 

Most of the increases affect subscribers 
in New York City, but according to a 
spokesman for the company, by far the 
greatest number of subscribers in that city 
are favored through the new rates. The 
reduction for one-party business and resi- 
dence lines and two-party residence lines 
up-state approximates 6 per cent. 

Reductions outside of Greater New 
York are approximately $500,000. The in- 


creased burden put Greater New 
York is $2,000,000. 

Despite the decreases, the company’s an- 
nual income in the state is raised by $1,- 
500,000 by the decision, the report states. 

“The state-wide case was instituted by 
the present commission on its own motion,” 
the commission’s statement issued with the 
report reads. “The New York city case 
was brought by the New York Telephone 
Co. on a petition to increase exchange 
rates $16,000,000 in New York City. 


“Today’s order provides for a revision 
of all rate schedules in New York City; 
effects decreases for small users estimated 
at $250,000; increases rates for large users 
amounting to about $2,500,000; decreases 
flat rates in effect in Brooklyn by about 
$75,000; increases the long haul inter-zone 
toll rates in Greater New York; equalizes 
disparities in existing rates to flat rate 
users in certain classes of service in resi- 
dential boroughs, and makes a decrease in 
toll rates to suburban areas adjoining 
Greater New York with consequent elimi- 
nation of the federal tax on such messages, 
estimated to be $300,000. 


upon 


“Message rates in New York City and 
in the balance of the state are put on a 
monthly basis of settlement, and rates and 
charges for private branch exchange equip- 
ment are revised. 

“Revision of the rate schedules for ex- 
change areas in the state, outside of New 
York City, is made, with decreases affect- 
ing business and residence ‘service. Buffer 
zone toll rates similar to those put in effect 
in and around New York City, between 
various upstate cities and adjoining com- 
munities are directed. 

“Since the fall of 1919, when the New 
York Telephone Co.’s property was re- 
turned by the federal government, fre- 
auent temporary changes in rate sched- 
ules have been made. 

“In the fall of 1920 the company filed 
the petition in the New York City case, 
asking for the introduction of a schedule 
of increased rates in New York City. Some 
hearings were held by the former com- 
mission, and in March, 1921, that commis- 
sion increased exchange rates in New 
York City by about $12,000,000. 


“The present commission in July, 1921, © 
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February 3, 1923. 


made decreases in rates estimated to total 
$6,000,000. 

“The increases in Greater New York di- 
rected by today’s order are estimated to 
net the company about $2,000,000 on an an- 
nual basis, finally reducing the amount of 
increase over 1920 rates granted by the 
former commission by about $4,000,000. 


“With regard to the balance of the state 
outside of the city of New York, com- 
plaints from about 135 upstate municipali- 
ties were filed after the increase in the up- 
state territory in 1920. Today’s decision 
finally settles the principal points at issue 
‘in these inquiries, and the order issued es- 
tablishes a new and permanent basis for 
telephone charges. 

“The commission holds that the New 
York Telephone company will not earn a 
fair return under present rates in New 
York City, and would earn more than 7 
‘per cent on present rates in the territory 
embraced in the balance of the state. 

“The opinion and order in this case es- 
tablish a basis for rates so that future 
questions regarding the rates and practices 
-of the New York Telephone Co. in the 
state of New York may be expeditiously 
-and economically reviewed. 

“On the rate structure and schedule set 
forth in the order, a general level of rates 
‘has been fixed which can be lowered as 
economies are effected or costs of labor 
and materials are reduced; or can be in- 
creased in the same manner if costs of con- 
struction and operation should increase. 

“Future decreases or increases in rates 
can be applied to the entire schedule so as 
to result in a continued harmonious level 
of rates without individuals or communi- 
ties being discriminated against. 


Future Changes Considered in Schedule. 


“The purchase of apparatus from the 
Western Electric Co. is approved, and also 
the arrangement with the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. in relation to sending tele- 
grams by telephone. 

“Depreciation reserves, as set up by the 
company, are deducted from the valuation 
‘of the property in arriving at a rate base, 
and the company’s revenues and expenses 
for the past four years are examined and 
an estimate of the amounts deemed neces- 
sary for the future presented. The annual 
expense of depreciation for the future is 
teduced about $2,000,000 per year. 

“The company is directed to print all 
New York state directories, except the 
New York City, general suburban, West- 
chester district, Albany, Buffalo, East 
Aurora, Lockport and Syracuse, with a 
two-column page instead of the three col- 
umn one now in use. All advertising mat- 
ter contained within the body of the print- 
ed listing in the directory is ordered dis- 
continued. A recommendation is made 
that only two issues of the directory be 
made in New York City, beginning in 
1924. 

“The wage scale of the New York Tele- 
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phone Co. is not commented on and the 
company’s relief and pension fund system 
is commended. 

“The necessity for rate revision affords 
the opportunity to correct inequalities 
which have been found to exist in the rate 
schedules and to bring about a better bal- 
ance between charges and the value of the 
service in different localities in the state. 
Certain exchange rates have been reduced 
and others in New York City have been 
increased with the burden placed on the 
large user, carrying a decrease to the small 
user. 

“Flat rates in the New York City terri- 
tory have been brought into harmony with 
the cost and value of the service, flat rates 
in certain localities having been reduced 
and in others increased.” 

The company, with the new rates in 
effect, would be allowed a flat 7 per cent 
return on the value of its property used 
in the telephone service. The commis- 
sion rejected the valuation placed on the 
property by the company’s own experts, 
who claimed $330,000,000 as the repro- 
duction cost and an additional going value 
of $65,000,000, which, with working capi- 
tal, would have brought the total they 
had fixed as the proper base for rates, to 
more than $400,000,000. 

“Valuation,’ says the commission, “has 
been fixed at what is practically book cost, 
taking into consideration increased cost of 
new -property added during and since the 
war period, and increased value of land 
and buildings.” 

The valuation made by experts acting 
for the state placed the property value 
at $235,684,991, of which $167,153,634 is 
in New York City and $68,531,357 up- 
state, as of January 1, 1923. 

In arriving at a proper rate base the 
commission fixed the working capital at 
$7,312,500 in the city of New York and 
$3,185,000 upstate, or a total of $10,497,- 
500, which, added to the property value, 
makes the base for the new rates in New 
York City $174,466,134 and upstate $71,- 
716,357, a grand total of $246,182,491. At 
7 per cent, the return on this investment 
would be $17,232,774. 


Heavy Cut in Valuation. 


The new appraisal is approximately 
$150,000,000 below that contended for 
by the company. It is nearly $50,000,000 
below the figure fixed by the United 
States court in granting an injunction to 
prevent the temporary rates established 
in March last year from going into 
effect. The court reached the opinion 
that “no computation can reduce the basis 
for return much below $300,000,000.” 

“With due regard for the statement of 
the court expressing an opinion on fair 
value, based on affidavits submitted in the 
injunction proceeding, we cannot allow a 
greater valuation than is hereinbefore set 
forth,” says the commission in its report. 

The ten zones into which the City of 
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New York at present is divided are con- 
tinued. The cost to subscribers for calls 
not within the local.calling area of 5 cents 
is continued, except for “longer hauls,” 
where increases have been ordered com- 
mensurate with the service. 


Increased Rates for Large Users. 

The new rates amount to an increase of 
a little more than 6 per cent for large 
users in all the ten zones within the city. 
Decreases in residential rates of about the 
same percentage have been provided for 
in Zones 1, 2, 4 and 5. Included in this 
territory is all of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn and the southern half of the Bronx. 
In all the remaining city territory, largely 
suburban, residential subscribers will pay 
increased rates. 

The amount of service rendered, gen- 
erally speaking, will govern the future 
rates charged subscribers. On individual 
lines in the congested districts 75 calls a 
month are allowed in return for the rate 
charged. In the suburban territory, where 
the rate is lower, 66 messages within the 
local calling area are allowed. On two- 
party lines the number has been cut down 
to 57, but the rate is lower. In some zones 
party lines—especially four-party lines, 
with the low rates these commanded— 
have been discontinued. The service charge 
of $1 a month has been restored. 

According to the report of the com- 
mission, the revisions have been made 
downward, considering service, for nearly 
all classes of residential subscribers. Sub- 
scribers who use 140 messages or less a 
month will pay a lower rate, and the in- 
creases will fall mainly upon those who 
use the service in greatest volume. 

The increases of rates in New York 
City will add approximately $2,500,000 to 
the revenues of the company, while there 
will be a loss in revenue of approximately 
$500,000 as the result of the reduction 
granted to small users. 

In the up-state territory, where reduc- 
tions have been more general, these, ac- 
cording to an estimate furnished by a 
spokesman for the company, will aggre- 
gate $500,000 more, so that as a result of 
the new rates the company would stand to 
gain approximately $1,500,000 net, some of 
it through new economies. 

The latest-ruling of the commission, it 
was stated in the report, would reduce by 
approximately $4,000,000 the increases net- 
ting the company $12,000,000 in round 
numbers, which were granted in March, 
1921. This includes decreases approximat- 
ing $6,000,000 which were ordered in July, 
1921. 

Present Rates “Not Unreasonable.” 

The commission points out in its re- 
port that while the temporary rates re- 
cently established against which the com- 
pany demurred had never gone into effect, 
the rates charged subscribers in the city 
were not for the period “unreasonable or 
excessive.” Consequently the commission 
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discharged the bonds furnished by the 
company to insure the possible payment of 
refunds to subscribers. 

According to the commission, the New 
York City rates have not netted the 
company 7 per cent on the property em- 
ployed in its service within the city, while 
in the up-state territory the net earnings 
have been at a higher percentage. 

In interurban rates up-state the toll 
charges in many instances have been cut 
i: two. Reductions have been made, also, 
in tolls between zones in New York City 
and adjacent territory outside the city, 
sc as to eliminate the federal tax which is 
applied when toll charges exceed 15 cents. 

Regarding expenditures incurred by the 
company for publicity purposes aggregat- 
ing $228 392 during the first six months 
of last year, the report says: 
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“This commission is convinced that rea- 
sonable public announcement of changes 
in telephone equipment or in character of 
service, issuance of directories, and neces- 
sary instruction in the use of telephone 
mechanism, are necessary and _ proper 
charges for a public utility, but that ad- 
vertising to justify rate increases or to de- 
fend the company’s legal position in litiga- 
tion is not justifiable, when paid out of 
revenue. Publicity expenses should be 
materially reduced in 1923.” 

In its report the commission advocates 
the creation of a new exchange area to 
include Inwood, Lawrence, Cedarhurst and 
Woodmere, adjacent to Greater New 
York. 

In reporting on its valuation figures, 
the commission says: 

“Working capital is placed at a figure 
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of $6.50 per station. The results of the 
licensee contract, so far as the New York 
Telephone Co. is concerned, are ap- 
proved, but payments to the A. T. & T. 
Co. for the future are put on a basis of $2 
per station, effecting a reduction in li- 
censee payment to the A T. & T. Co. of 
over $900,000 a year.” 

“Subscribers who use 140 messages a 
nonth or less,” says the commission in re- 
gard to New York City rates, “will pay 
a lower rate than at present, and the in- 
creases fall mainly upon those who use 
the service in greatest volume. The new 
schedule should aid rather than check 
development, and subscribers to business 
service, to whom the value of the service 
is greatest, will pay a more equitable pro- 
portion of the company’s revenue require- 
ments.” 


Minnesota More Active Than Ever 


Annual Meeting in St. Pau] Last Week—Association Members Realize the In- 
creasing Responsibilities of Telephone Managers and Owners— Many Sub- 
jects Discussed in Way That Shows Minnesota Telephone Men on the Alert 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association, held at 
the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, January 23, 24 
and 25, was considered by those who had 
attended many of the good meetings the 
association always holds, to have been one 
of the most successful of them all. 

The program dealt with subjects that 
everyone was interested in, for it was of 
the members’ own selection. The attend- 
ance was large and more than the usual 
interest was manifested in the convention 
proceedings—all of which augurs well for 
a continuance of the good work which the 
association has been doing. 

These directors were elected at the 
Wednesday afternoon meeting: D. M. 
Neill, Red Wing; Thomas Vollom, Ers- 
kine; Jay Greaves, Glencoe; Herman 
Lueders, Norwood; Well S. Clay, Hutch- 
inson; E. P. Wright, Alexandria; Irving 
Todd, Hastings; D. W. Gretorex, Blue 
Earth; C. M. Smallwood, Worthington; 
and P. M. Ferguson, Mankato. 

The directors later organized by re- 
electing Jay Greaves, of Glencoe, presi- 
dent; E. P. Wright, of Alexandria, and 
D. W. Gretorex, of Blue Earth, vice-presi- 
dents; and J. C. Crowley, of St. Paul, 
secretary and treasurer. 


It was about 2:15, Tuesday, January 
23, when President Jay Greaves called the 
meeting to order and, dispensing with the 
usual welcoming addresses, delivered the 
president’s annual address, saying among 
other things: 

“At least once a year the careful busi- 
ness man takes an inventory of stock and 
reviews his business affairs for the pur- 
pose of determining how he stands with 
the world, what progress he has made, and 
whether the methods and policies of the 
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year just closed have justified themselves 
and deserve to be continued. 

So I take it that we of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association at the beginning of 
this our 14th annual convention might do 
well to briefly pause and review the work 
of the year just passed and endeavor to 
determine what progress if any has been 
made and whether our methods and poli- 
cies have justified themselves or not. 

It seems to me that in order to justify 
its existence a telephone association must 
strive to accomplish two fundamental pur- 
poses: 

First, it should seek to continually im- 


prove the telephone business as such, and 
constantly bring it up to an ever higher ~ 
standard of efficiency, service, and useful- 
ness. 

Second, it should seek to bring together 
and unite all the interests engaged in the 
business in such a way that they can stand 
and act together for their mutual protec- 
tion and for the good of the industry as © 
a whole. 

Relative to these fundamental purposes 
it seems to me that the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association has well justified its 
existence during the year just past. 

One of the first duties that confronted 
your board of directors upon their or- 
ganization, after the convention of a year 
ago, was the selection of a new secretary 
and treasurer, made necessary by the 
resignation of Mr. Kast who had faith- 
fully served this association for many 
years. J. C. Crowley, Jr., of Superior, 
Wis., was chosen for this position. Most 
of you have, by this time, become well 
acquainted with Mr. Crowley and it is not 
ny purpose to eulogize him at this time, 
but I would like to say in passing, and I 
feel sure your board of directors will 
agree with me, that Mr. Crowley deserves 
the full credit for whatever measure of 
success has been achieved by this associa- 
tion this year. 

Another important change this year has 
been the removal of our business. office 
from Minneapolis to St. Paul. The chief 
reason for making this change was in 
order to make it more convenient to the 
state capitol. 
business has to do with the railroad and 
warehouse commission and much time is 
saved to both the officers and members by 
this arrangement. We also find that dur- 
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ing the legislative session it is of para- 
mount importance to be near at hand. 

As to the year’s work, one of the new 
activities has been the holding of a series 
of district. conferences throughout the 
state. In all 19 conferences were held 
and these were attended by more than 800 
people. Secretary Crowley was in charge 
of every conference and he was ably as- 
sisted by members of the staffs of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
the southern part of the state, and the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., in the 
northern part. Mr. Howatt of the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
and many others attended these confer- 
ences and rendered valuable assistance. 


The success of these conferences has 
been such that your board of directors 
feel that they should be made a permanent 
part of the work each year. Not only do 
many attend these conferences who are 
unable to attend the state convention but 
they are more informal than the state 
meetings and give a wider field for in- 
dividual discussion than is possible during 
a large convention. They also serve as 
an educational factor and a source of 
inspiration where it is most needed. 


In the latter part of last July a meeting 
of great importance to the telephone in- 
dustry was held in our state in St. Paul. 
This was a conference of executives of 
state telephone associations and was called 
by the officers of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association for the 
purpose of discussing the problems of 
common interest with special reference to 
the problem of inductive interference 
which was causing much concern to com- 
panies in other states as well as in our 
own. 

The officers, executive committee, and 
several of the directors of this association 
attended this conference as well as execu- 
tives from eight other state associations. 
The conference proved of the greatest 
value to those who attended and has served 
to pave the way for closer co-operation 
between the states in many important 
matters. 


At our last annual convention the one 
subject that seemed to be of special inter- 
est to those in attendance, and one that 
aroused their fighting spirit, was that of 
inductive interference. The case of the 
Polk County Telephone Co. at Beltrami in 
its fight with the Minnesota Electrical 
Distributing Co. was placed before the 
convention. This was a case of a small 
rural telephone company with grounded 
lines being practically put out of business 
by a large power company, which refused 
to recognize or accept any responsibility 
whatever for the damage it had done. 


It was unanimously decided to back the 
Polk County Telephone Co. and if neces- 
sary make a test case to determine the 
responsibility of power companies for 
damage to grounded telephone lines. A 


ie 


committee was appointed to raise funds 
for this purpose. 

This case in its possibly far-reaching 
effects is considered by many who are 
competent to judge as being one of the 
most important ever tried in northern 
Minnesota. 

The side of the power company was 
represented by the best attorneys and most 
competent engineers that money could 
obtain. The telephone side was ably taken 
care of by Senator J. C. Carley assisted 
by C. B. Randall of the Tri-State com- 
pany, and Mr. Prendegast of the North- 
western Bell company. The case was tried 
before Judge Watts at Crookston and 
more than a solid week was spent in tak- 
ing testimony. 

Although tried in April, the final plead- 
ings were not made till some months later. 
As yet the decision has not been handed 
down, but is expected now at any time. 
It is understood that whatever the district 
court decision in this case may be, it will 
be carried on to the supreme court. 


I believe the events of the past year, in 
which our Polk County case has played 
an important part, have served to a great 
extent to clear the atmosphere relative to 
the responsibility of power lines to the 
grounded telephone lines and, regardless 
of what the final court decision may be in 
this particular case, the conviction is 
crystalizing in the minds of all that from 
the standpoint of widespread use and 
availability, the grounded telephone line is 
standard and possesses certain fundament- 
al property rights that must not be disre- 
garded by power companies. 


I believe that the conviction is growing 
that, if our present laws do not afford 
sufficient protection to this class of prop- 
erty, our law-making bodies will see to it 
that fair protection is afforded. 


In the past few months several cases of 
inductive interference, where the grounded 
lines of small companies were involved, 
have been successfully arbitrated, through 
the efforts of Secretary Crowley, to the 
satisfaction of the telephone companies 
and with mutual good feeling on the part 
of the power companies. 


It has been the purpose of the officers 
and directors of this association to mold 
an organization that would serve the in- 
dividual interests of each member to the 
highest degree as well as to look after the 
larger matters that affect the business as 
a whole. A review of the files and rec- 
ords at the association’s office cannot but 
impress one with the importance of the 
service that is being rendered. 


It might not be amiss here to cite one 
instance where the alertness of the asso- 
ciation through its secretary served to 
protect the interests of all. 

Last spring a certain company in this 
state applied to the commission for a re- 
duction in rates. Now a reduction in tele- 
phone rates is highly commendable when- 
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ever it can be made justly and in fairness 
to the invested capital, and this association 
would be the last to oppose it under such 
circumstances. On the other hand, any 
reduction of rates by a telephone company 
where it is not justified might create a 
false impression on the part of the public 
and might serve as a great source of an- 
noyance to other companies by starting 
agitation for. rate reductions. 


In the case referred to an investigation 
by our secretary revealed the fact that a 
reduction of rates was in no way justified 
by the company’s financial showing, but 
was an attempt by rural stockholders to 
profit by lower rates at the expense of 
larger non-resident stockholders. Getting 
in touch with these stockholders and ad- 
vising them what steps to take, prevented 
this reduction from taking place. 

All lines of business have their draw- 
backs and our own is no exception. No 
doubt we sometimes think that we have 
more than our share of trouble. This may 
be especially true right now when our 
law-making body is having its biennial 
orgy. However, after all is said, there 
is an element of stability in the telephone 
business that is found in few others. 
While we were denied the large profits 
enjoyed by many lines of business during 
the period of inflation, we have not been 
compelled to take the losses and reverses 
that many have during the period of de- 
pression. 

In matters pertaining to legislation, I 
sometimes think that we have a far 
greater latent power for protecting our 
interests than we realize. I believe that 
the state auditor’s report shows that more 
than 2,000 companies and individuals pay 
a telephone tax. If all those who are 
engaged in the business would pull to- 
gether and do their part, if all would re- 
spond with their protests and influence 
when called upon to do so, then, I say that 
no legislature ever assembled would pass 
any legislation that was not fair and just 
to the telephone business. 

This, to my mind, is our great problem 
and our great opportunity—to create in 
the mind of every individual who has any 
connection with the telephone industry an 
acute sense of responsibility for doing his 
part when called upon, no matter how 
small it may seem to be. 

In closing I wish to repeat that I be- 
lieve that this association has had the best 
year in its history, from the standpoint of 
the service that it has been able to render, 
and that this service with your co-opera- 
tion can be still further extended during 
the coming year.” 

Walter L. Clark, of Marsh & McLen- 
non, Minneapolis, followed Mr. Greaves 
with an address on “Public Liability In- 
surance.” 

“In this state,” said Mr. Clark, “we 
have the compensation law, as do most 
states in the Union. The compensation 
laws, however, vary in different states. In 
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Minnesota the compensation law operates 
under what is known as an ‘Independent 
State Bureau,’ which means that the state 
includes in promulgating rates only the 
experience of business concerns within the 
state. 

“We hear so often the expression that 
compensation rates under our compensa- 
tion law are equal or the same rate is 
applicable for a certain class of business. 
In a sense this is not true, for the basic 
rate is the only equal rate for a given 
class of business. 

The compensation rating plan as oper- 
ated in this state is a combination of two 
sub-plans, which are known as the sched- 
ule plan or physical condition of a plant 
or factory, and the experience plan which 
is a result of losses paid in settlement for 
accidents. 

The first plan mentioned—the schedule 
rating plan—affords credits to an assured 
for placing guards upon machinery 
throughout his plant with a view to pre- 
venting accidents to employes. The second 
plan, the experience, which reflects the 
losses or accident costs, also reflects the 
educational work, the impressing upon 
employes the necessity of eliminating care- 
lessness during the course of their regular 
duties in their work. 

Therefore, we have a credit to give the 
manufacturer who will guard his plant 
and a credit to give the manufacturer who 
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will interest himself to the extent of edu- 
cating his employes in accident prevention. 
The two combined credits from each plan 
make a total credit, which is finally re- 
flected into the rate of the individual plant. 
That is why we say that a manufacturer 
or business institution practically can make 
its own rate for compensation insurance. 

I am purposely endeavoring to avoid 
going into the details of the rating system, 
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because the rating plan, unless thoroughly 
studied, is considerably complicated. Im 
view of the plan being intricate, if I may 
suggest, I believe that business men should! 
use particular care in selecting an agency 
to handle their compensation insurance. 


The law imposes upon telephone com- 
panies the settlement for damages for per- 
sonal injury accidents sustained by the 
public, including death, for which tele- 
phone companies may be responsible. A 
death claim is usually the cheapest to- 
settle from a financial standpoint. Partial 
disability or total disability claims make. 
up the expensive settlements and cause the 
trouble. 

In settling claims, we have, first, the: 
cost of investigating the demand for dam- 
ages—interviewing different witnesses and! 
so on. Many times, after investigation, a 
settlement cannot be effected and the case 
goes to court, which adds expense for 
attorneys and court costs. 

If a judgment is obtained in one of our’ 
lower courts, sometimes the case is carried. 
all the way up to the supreme court, in- 
volving more expense. 
company loses the case, the final verdict 
of settlement must be paid. 

A survey of the. records shows that in. 
effecting final damage settlements business 
institutions sometimes have found their 
surplus seriously impaired. Also, some- 
business concerns have been forced into- 
bankruptcy and companies have been 
obliged to call upon their stockholders for 
additional funds. 

You have recently had your attention 
called to a lawsuit which was carried to. 
the supreme court, which upheld a verdict 
of $8,000 damages. This was the case of. 
Ferdinand C. Wolter against the Arm- 
strong Telephone Exchange Co., Martin 
County, Minn. A brief synopsis of the 
facts in the case is as follows: 

Along a public highway in Martin 
County at the place of the accident, a 
telephone wire was strung obliquely across. 
the road from a pole on one side to a pole 
about 120 feet distant on the other side. 
There was evidence that this wire had 
been slack and sagging for some months,. 
but not so as to interfere with travel. 

As the plaintiff was driving along the 
highway, sitting on a spring seat on the: 
triple box of a farm wagon, in the early 
morning of August 26, 1919, this wire 
caught on the seat and threw the plaintiff 
to the ground, breaking his leg at the hip. 
joint in such a manner that he is per- 
manently crippled. 

This same wagon had been driven over 
the same portion of the road the evening 
before by a driver sitting on the same 
seat, without coming in contact with the 
wire. It appears undisputed that during. 
the night, from some unknown cause, the 


wire had sagged five or six feet below its. 


former position. 
The court in this case held the telephone: 
company to be negligent.” 
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Mr. Clark then cited cases in different 
states where the companies had been found 
liable, mentioning Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. 

“No one can prophesy correctly,’ he 
went on, “what verdict a jury will award. 
Is not the telephone companies’ judgment 
sound in protecting their institutions by 
buying public liability insurance at a small 
fixed cost, chargeable to operating expense 
—thereby guaranteeing its invested capital, 
established resources, and earned profits? 

“Surely an institution taking these pre- 
cautions is relieved of criticism from its 
stockholders and worry from losses for 
damage claims for accidents sustained by 
the public in the usual course of the opera- 
tion of the telephone business. 

The pertinent coverage afforded under 
a public liability insurance policy is as 
follows: 


1. To indemnify the telephone com- 
pany against loss by reason of the liability 
imposed by law upon the company for 
damages on account of bodily injury, in- 
cluding death at any time resulting there- 
from, accidentally suffered or alleged to 
have been suffered by any person or per- 
sons not employed by the assured. 

2. To investigate all accidents reported 
by the telephone company. 

8. To defend, in the name and on be- 
half of the telephone company, such suits, 
even though groundless, brought against 
the telephone company to recover damages 
on account of personal injury accidents. 

4. To pay, irrespective of the limits of 
the insurance carried, all costs taxed 
against the telephone company in any legal 
proceeding defended by the insurance 
company, and interest accruing after entry 
of judgment. 

5. To pay all expenses incurred by the 
telephone company for such immediate 
medical or surgical relief as is imperative 
at the time of the accident. 


To carry public liability insurance will 
increase your operating expense, but this 
is a legitimate charge and while it will in- 
crease your operating expense, it will pro- 
tect your investment and profits.” 

There was some discussion of Mr. 
Clark’s paper, a number of questions being 
asked and answered. 

President Greaves then introduced Pro- 
fessor C. M. Jansky, of the University of 
Minnesota, who read a most interesting 
paper on “Present Aspects of Radio Com- 
munication and Some of Its Possibilities.” 
In his opinion, radio, while it has a long 
way to go, insofar as its development is 
concerned, never will affect the field of 
telephony. ‘ 

“There are two fields to be adequately 
covered,’ said Professor Jansky. ‘The 
telephone already is doing a good job in 
one, and radio will be developed in its par- 
ticular field and fill an important place in 
the commercial life of the nation.” 

Charles C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
was introduced by President Greaves and 
spoke briefly on association accomplish- 
ment. He advocated more co-operation 
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between the state and national organiza- 
tions, showing how each has its particular 
field of effort. 

A nominating committe was then an- 
nounced by President Greaves as follows: 
P. M. Ferguson, B. Hazel, and Harry 
Kurz. 

The committee on _ resolutions was 
named to consist of Levi Johnson, E. J. 
Colby, and D. M. Neill. 

District Manager Phails, of the A. T. 
& T. Co., Long Lines Department, invited 
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Work and Pledged Earnest Support 
and Loyalty. 


those present to visit Minneapolis to in- 
spect the company’s apparatus for wired 
wireless and witness a demonstration of it. 

The session then adjourned. 

Upon the convening of the Wednesday 
morning session, President Greaves an- 
nounced the serious one ID NAV. 
Gretorex, of Blue Earth, who was to have 
discussed “Collection Methods and Poli- 
cies.” Mr. Gretorex had been very active 
in the association work and the announce- 
ment of his illness was received with great 
concern. On Saturday, January 27, two 
days after the convention adjourned, Mr. 
Gretorex passed away after an illness of 
only ten days’ duration. 

In place of Mr. Gretorex, P. M. Fergu- 
son, of Mankato, led a discussion on the 
subject of “Collection Methods and 
Policies,’ which was participated in by 
C. M. Smallwood, of Worthington; Ed. 
Hanley, of Welcome; W. E. Leasman, of 
Madison; J. W. Heritage, of Amboy; G. 
L. Wilder, of Granite Falls, and others. 

C. M. Babcock, state highway commis- 
sioner, was the next speaker, on the sub- 
ject “Co-operation Between the State 
Highway Department and Telephone Com- 
panies.” Mr. Babcock outlined the devel- 
opment of the 7,000 miles of Minnesota 
state highways, and presented the proposed 
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program for the further development and 
improvement. 

He urged closed co-operation between 
the companies and the road workers in the 
moving of telephone poles, as the road 
workers and telephone companies have not 
always co-operated in this, he said. 

He promised that the highway depart- 
ment will, in the future, make special 
effort to notify the companies well in ad- 
vance when road work that will necessi- 
tate moving poles is to be done. He com- 
plimented the companies on their attitude 
in the past year, when press of work 
made it impossible to give them much 
advance notice of such work. 

Upon motion of D. M. Neill, of Red 
Wing, the program of the Minnesota 
Highway Commission, with reference to 
the future development of the state high- 
ways, was unanimously endorsed. 

George W. Rodormer, of Chicago, sec- 
retary and sales manager of the Reliable 
Electric Co., then read an interesting paper 


on “Station and Plant Protection.” It was 
followed by considerable discussion, in 
which many points of interest were 


developed. 

Adjournment was then taken for lunch. 

The report of the finance and auditing 
committee for the year ending December 
31, 1922, was submitted by Irving Todd 
immediately upon the convening of the 
Wednesday afternoon session. The report 
showed the finances of the association to 
be in good shape. Upon motion, the re- 
port was received, placed on file, and the 
committee thanked for its work. 

President Greaves then called for the 
report of the nominating committee which 
recommended the re-election of all of the 
directors, with the exception of F. D. 
Lindquist, of Fulda, who has been inactive 
for the past year. In his place C. M. 
Smallwood, of Worthington, was named. 
Upon motions, properly seconded, the re- 
port was received and the secretary was 
instructed to cast the unanimous vote for 
the election of the directors for the year 
1923. This was done and they were de- 
clared duly elected. The complete list of 
the directors has previously been given. 


To open the discussion of legislative 
problems, President Greaves called upon 
C. B. Randall, of St. Paul. Mr. Randall 
directed particular attention. to bills 
HF 7H 827 HE 17 HE 218, SF 109, 
HF 214, SF 108, and SF 142 as detri- 
mental and affecting the telephone indus- 
try. He declared that every effort should 
be made to defeat such bills. 

Secretary J. C. Crowley impressed upon 
those present the necessity of prompt .ac- 
tion on their part, when advised by him 
of proposed detrimental legislation. 

After some discussion of legislation, 
Thomas Vollum, of Erskine, moved that 
the legislature be requested to reduce the 
present system of taxation from 4 per 
cent on the gross earnings to 3 per cent 
on gross earnings. 
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J. A. Schoell, of Belleplaine, proposed 
an amendment that the question of taxa- 
tion be referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee and the board of directors for their 
consideration and recommendation. 

The motion as amended was unanimous- 
ly carried. 

A demonstration of first aid, under the 
direction of W. H. Watt, first aid instruc- 
tor of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Minneapolis, was next presented. Mr. 
Watt was assisted by a number of demon- 
strators from the Northwestern Bell com- 
pany, who, dressed in white uniforms, 
illustrated what should be done when an 
artery or vein is severed, a limb broken, 
or when a person has come in contact with 
a heavily charged electric wire. 

The demonstration held the interest of 
the convention for more than an hour. 
Those assisting Mr. Watt included Chas. 
Snyder and Ted Terusse, repairmen; Art 
Johnson, automatic switchman; Ed. Lan- 
caster, inspector of installations; John 
Beckstrom, wire chief ; Charles Jackquinet, 
installer; Hal Sandt, draftsman; Archie 
Scott, facility man; John Fordham, in- 
staller; and “Bill” Henry and Clarence 
Kochelhoffer, repairmen. 

The demonstration concluded the after- 
noon’s program. 

The Banauet. 

Some 300 persons enjoyed the banquet, 
entertainment and dance, which were ten- 
dered to the association on Wednesday 
evening by manufacturers, jobbers, and 
other firms dealing in telephone equipment 
and supplies. 

The entertainment program, under the 
direction of Miss Catherine Lee, of St. 
Paul, commenced immediately after the 
repast had been served. The entertain- 
ment consisted of a singing act, comedy 
songs, peacock dance, black-faced come- 
dian act, a slight of hand diversion, several 
numbers of xylophone, and an operatic 
baritone number. 

The presentation of the program occu- 
pied about an hour and was greatly en- 
joyed. The floor was then cleared and 
fully 100 couples enjoyed dancing until 
midnight. 

The Concluding Session. 

At the opening of the concluding ses- 
sion on Thursday morning, D. M. Neill, 
of Red Wing, presented the report of the 
inductive interference committee. He ex- 
plained the status of the case now pending 
against the Minnesota Electrical Distribut- 
ing Co. and reported that $2,152 has been 


received from subscriptions to carry on 
the case. 


Upon motion of E. P. Wright, the report 
was accepted and the same committee con- 
tinued with instructions to act during 1923. 

Levi Johnson then moved that the ques- 
tion of continuing and pressing the matter 
of the inductive interference case be 
referred to the board of directors for their 
consideration with power to act. Upon 
being put to a vote this motion was 
carried. 
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“Causes and Effects of Inductive Inter- 
ference,” was the subject of an interesting 
blackboard talk by N. W. Kingsley, of 
Minneapolis. This talk drew forth many 
questions which were answered by Mr. 
Kingsley. 

Thomas J. Phalen, of Aberdeen, S. D., 
secretary of the South Dakota Telephone 
Association, was introduced by President 
Greaves, and outlined the work being done 
in South Dakota. He mentioned several 
laws in South Dakota that are of mate- 
tial benefit to the companies in that state. 


The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee was next presented. It included 
tributes to the late J. C. Kelsey, of Chi- 
cago, and J. L. W. Zietlow, of South 
Dakota, which were endorsed by the en- 
tire convention by rising and remaining 
silent for a period of one minute. 

Other resolutions extended thanks and 
appreciation to the-management of the 
Ryan Hotel and to the exhibitors and 
manufacturers for their splendid exhibits, 
the banquet, and the entertainment which 
they provided. 

Secretary J. C. Crowley, Jr., was given 
the association’s hearty appreciation of 
his efforts and pledged the earnest and 
loyal support of the members in his future 
activities for the welfare of the industry. 

Another resolution read: 

“Whereas, the telephone industry has 
grown to be of major importance in the 
commercial and social life of the people, 
and that this involves greater responsibil- 
ity upon owners and managers, 


Be It Resolved, that we urge upon all 
owners and managers the ever-increasing 
necessity of being continually on the alert 
to improve their equipment and methods 
of handling their business, to better their 
relations with the public, and to use their 
utmost endeavor to render to their patrons 
a more efficient and satisfactory service, 
and thus add to their own standing in 
public esteem.” 

All of the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, after which the convention ad- 
journed. The entire afternoon of Thurs- 
day, January 25, was given over to inspec- 
tion of the exhibits. 


Minimum Wage Bill Up in Ne- 
braska Legislature. 

A minimum wage for women bill is be- 
fore the Nebraska legislature, and is re- 
ceiving strong support from women’s or- 
ganizations. It applies to every industry 
and exempts only those in domestic work 
and on the farms. 

Charles A. Randall, the newly-elected 
member of the state railway commission- 
er, appeared on behalf of the bill. His 
colleagues on the commission do not agree 
with him. They say that its adoption 
would mean that every telephone company 
which demanded it would have to be al- 
lowed to increase its rates. 

Mr. Randall arraigned the telephone in- 
dustry generally for the low wages he said 
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it paid to girls, and pronounced these star- 
vation wages in many instances. He said 
it was impossible for some of them to live 
respectable lives and stay within their 
own resources, and said the telephone 
companies were at fault. 


The commission, in the Northwestern 
Bell case, criticized that company for pay- 
ing labor more than it was worth on the 
market. The bill is now on general file 
in the house, with a committee recom- 
mendation that it be passed. 


The Nebraska Retailers’ Association, 
which is made up of 12,000 stores, op- 
posed it as unAmerican, and its represen-- 
tatives before the committee hearing 
argued that people have a right to start 
at the bottom and climb to the top. It is: 
a question of supply and demand, they 
said, and the law would merely encourage 
idleness. Only a few girls are employed 
in these stores, and the bill is aimed prin- 
cipally at the telephone companies and 
packing houses. 


League of Texas Cities Frames 
Bill to Regulate Utilities. 

A bill for the regulation of public utili- 
ties has been prepared by a committee of 
the League of Texas Municipalities— 
which is composed of the mayors and at- 
torneys of various cities in the state—and 
will be presented to the present session of 
the state legislature, it is stated. 

The bill provides that the commission 
shall have power to regulate all interurban 
public utilities; that municipal govern- 
ments shall have power to regulate local 
public utilities, but shall have the right to 
appeal to the commission to do such regu- 
lating; that the commission shall separate 
the interurban and the local business of 
ccmpanies engaged in both lines and then 
leave it to the municipal governments to 
regulate the local part of the business of 
such companies. 

In the provision authorizing municipali- 
ties to call on the commission to regulate 
local utilities the bill would make the or- 
ders of the commission effective for only 
one year, the commission to have no juris- 
diction after that time, but, in the absence 
of any action to the contrary, the order of 
the commission would continue binding 
upon the municipality as though it were 
its own act. 

The provision for the commission to 
separate the ‘gross earnings as to local and 
interurban business of utilities engaged in 
both lines would apply to telephones and 
electric railways. 

Every public utility, local as well as in- 
terurban, would be required to pay into the 
state treasury one-half of 1 per cent of its 
gross income, such. payment to constitute 
a “public utilities fund,” out of which the 
expenses of administering this law would 
be paid. The bill would appropriate 
$75,000 from the state treasury to start 
this fund. 
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Future of Long Distance in Europe 


Recent Developments in Telephony Which Have Caused Alterations in Prac- 
tice in Long Distance Communication—Part of the President’s Inaugural 
Address Before the British Institution of Electrical Engineers—Concluded 


European 


In the search after increased capacity of 
telephone and telegraph circuits, there has 
recently been developed and put into com- 
mercial service the carrier system which 
has been added to the well-known methods 
of superimposing phantom telephone and 
compositing telegraph circuits. In this 
new method, carrier waves of different 
frequencies for each channel of commun- 
ication are generated. 

Carrier Circuits. 


If the channels are to be used for tele- 
phony, such waves have a frequency above 
the audible limit; by means of band filters 
the desired range of frequency is per- 
mitted to pass into each channel but only 
frequencies within that range. Thus ona 
four-channel telephone carrier circuit the 
frequencies might range in four or eight 
separate bands with outside limits of 4,000 
to 27,000 cycles per second. 

Each carrier wave is modulated inde- 
pendently by the voice currents to be 
transmitted by that channel, and all the 
modulated carrier waves, or all of one of 
the side bands only, without the carrier 
waves, are transmitted over the line. Upon 
reaching the far end, the waves are filtered 
out, each into its proper channel according 
to the carrier frequency assigned to each 
channel, and are then demodulated leaving 
the voice current free to be farther trans- 
mitted over an ordinary circuit. 

Because of the increased frequency of 
the carrier waves, greater attenuation oc- 
curs with them than with the voice waves 
and carrier current repeaters must be 
equipped more frequently than voice cur- 
rent repeaters. Also, for the same reason, 
carrier currents cannot be transmitted over 
ordinary loaded lines, which, it will be re- 
membered, cut off at frequencies within 
the audible range. MHence if loaded car- 
rier circuits are required, they must be 
specially treated. 

Special treatment is also needed in the 
construction and maintenance of carrier 
lines and equipment, and, because the 
equipment is expensive, such lines must 
be of considerable length in order to be 
economical. 

As an illustration of the advantages to 
be gained by using the latest development, 
the following may be quoted. On the New 
York-San Francisco line, the circuits are 
of open wire from Harrisburg to San 
Francisco, about 2,500 miles (4,050 km.) 
direct distance apart. 

On four conductors on this route the 
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loads carried are: Two physical telephone 
circuits; one phantom telephone circuit; 
four earthed telegraph circuits; and a 
varying number of carrier telegraph cir- 
cuits, ranging from 6 to 20. 


Two of the sections on this route in de- 
tail are: 

Between Chicago and Omaha, 450 miles 
(729 km.) direct distance apart, four 
open-wire conductors carry: 


2 Physical telephone circuits 

1 Phantom telephone circuit 

4 Earthed telegraph circuits which can 
be worked either one way or two 
ways at will. 

20 Two-way carrier telegraph circuits 


27 Total circuits on four wires. 


Between Chicago and Pittsburgh, 450 
miles (729 km) apart, eight open-wire 
conductors carry: 


4 Physical telephone circuits 

4 Halves of phantom telephone circuits 
(equivalent to two circuits) 

8 Earthed telegraph circuits which can 
be worked either one way or two 
ways at will 

37 Two-way carrier telegraph circuits 


51 Total circuits on eight wires. 


From another route we take the fol- 
lowing : 

Between New York and Philadelphia, 90 
miles (145 km.) apart, two conductors in 
cable carry, though not by carrier circuits: 


1 Physical telephone circuit 
30 Special signaling circuits 


31 Total circuits on two wires. 


From Chicago to Omaha, or from Chi- 
cago to Pittsburgh, the direct distances 
are about the same as from Paris to Ber- 
lin, from Paris to Marseilles, or from 
London to Milan. From New York to 
Philadelphia is about the same distance 
as between London and Birmingham. 


At present there are in actual service in 
the United States the following miles of 
carrier route and channel: 


Miles of Miles of 

Route Channel 

Carrier telephone.. 4,776 16,576 

Carrier telegraph. . 10,919 78,870 

Ota] be eer ates 15,695 95,446 
Crosstalk. 

Applications such as have been de- 


scribed demand a much higher degree of 
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refinement in order to avoid crosstalk, 
than those which have previously obtained 
in the construction and maintenance of 
long distance lines. 

To obviate that evil, it is necessary that 
at every point throughout the entire length 
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Fig. 11. Effective Resistance Unbalance 
Frequency Curve of 0.165 Inch Open 
Wire Non-Loaded Phantom Cicuit. 
telephone lines should have the two sides 
of the circuit equal in admittance to earth 
and equal in series impedance, and these 
must be equal over the range of voice fre- 
quencies. This is a very severe require- 
ment, but very good approximations to 

the result required are being made. 

Fig. 11 shows the effective resistance 
unbalances for a non-loaded open-wire 4.2 
mm. (435 pounds per mile) phantom cir- 
cuit in good condition, and also with an 
unbalanced leak between one wire and 
earth, 147 miles away from the point of 
test. 

Unbalanced conditions may obviously 
arise by such defects as faulty joints, in- 
correct transpositions, faulty insulation, 
and apparatus faulty in design or main- 
tenance. Further, crosstalk, as an effect 
of unbalance, is accentuated by repeaters, 
since too much energy delivered into a 
line may produce an intolerable amount of 
crosstalk. . 


Interference. 


A matter which is assuming more and 
more importance is that which in the com- 
munication art is termed interference, 
meaning by that term the reactions which 
occur between weak current communica- 
tion circuits and heavy current light power 
and traction circuits. 

The effects of these reactions to the com- 
munication engineer may be serious and 
fall under the heads of: Noise, false sig- 
nals, breakdown of the line, fire hazard, 
acoustic shock and electric shock. 


Some consideration has already been 
given to the question of balancing the tele- 
phone circuits, and before looking at the 
same matter in regard to the power lines 
perhaps it may be useful to give an idea 
of the relative trouble caused by different 
frequencies. 

Fig. 12 shows the relative interfering 
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effect of uniform currents at various sin- 
gle frequencies in a telephone receiver ; the 
interfering effect is very unequal and the 
importance of the wave shape in power 
circuits will be inferred from this curve. 
On the power side, residual and_ bal- 
anced components of the power circuit 
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Telephone Receiver. 
voltages and current may cause such trou- 
ble as to be beyond the ability of the com- 
munication engineer to cure. Every com- 
mercial three-phase system, for example, 
which has not been properly transposed, 
is an unbalanced system, and any change 
in the separation of wires or height from 
the ground will affect the balance to earth 
which generally is of more importance 
than balance of load between phases. This 
unbalance can be much reduced by trans- 
posing the power lines. 

Again, even if well balanced during nor- 
mal operations, power lines are invariably 
thrown badly out of balance by abnormal 
occurrences such as the opening or short- 
circuiting of the line; and sometimes the 
circuit and switching arrangements are 
such as needlessly cause unbalanced ef- 
fects not perhaps noticed by the power en- 
gineer, but very troublesome, if not worse, 
to the communication engineer. 


Now it must be recognized that these 
industries, involving the telegraph, tele- 
phone and railway signaling systems as 
representative of the light energy group, 
and the lighting, power, railway and tram- 
way systems as representing the heavy 
energy group—are both of them necessary 
to the well-being of the world, and they 
must learn to live together harmoniously, 
and to avoid or mitigate the otherwise 
serious reactions between their respective 
circuits. 

It must also be recognized that in 
grappling with this difficult problem, there 
cannot and ought not to be any claim by 
either side for priority of protection or 
preferential treatment. It is wrong for 
the heavy current interest to say, “Let the 
light current industry take care of itself,” 
and it is equally wrong for the light cur- 
rent industry to say, “The heavy current 
business must be conducted in such a man- 
ner that we, with our existing arrange- 
ments, shall be undisturbed.” 

There is only one sensible solution: Let 
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the engineers of the two industries first 
get together, unfettered by any partisan 


“tie, to seek the best methods of getting rid 


of the trouble; and after those best meth- 
ods have been found, on the basis of the 
least total cost, then, and only then, let 
the question of settling the apportionment 
of cost as between the interests be taken 
up. The ordinary difficulties of a com- 
plex situation are frequently rendered 
more difficult of solution by an endeavor 
at the outset to fix responsibility for the 
interference. 


Much has already been done by joint 
study to reduce interference and in some 
cases, such as those of electrolysis, it has 
been found economical to the heavy in- 
dustry to avoid certain defects in con- 
struction which were first brought to light 
by the complaining light industry. But in 
all cases the lesson is always being pressed 
home that success is certain to come when 
each party makes a real endeavor to learn 
the other’s problems and to appreciate the 
efforts made by him to solve them. 

Heretofore a long distance telephone 
line was a relatively simple structure con- 
sisting merely of a pair of copper wires, 
either open or in cable. This could be 
maintained comparatively easily in good 
order by independent maintenance units 
situated along the length of the line. But 
with repeaters and loading, that simple 
structure has vanished, the plant is more 
complicated and the various parts are in- 
terdependent on each other. It is no longer 
possible to consider maintenance of each 
part solely as a sectional matter; what is 
done at one place may cause serious re- 
actions at another, and the line as a whole 
must be considered. 

We can now, therefore, obtain certain 
advantages in the construction of through 
lines, but only if we are willing to give the 
attention necessary to secure them. It is 
false to imagine that we can obtain the 
benefits of the present knowledge without 
taking the necessary steps to secure them. 
The benefits are: 


Great increase in the distance over 
which communication can be given. 

Great increase in the number of chan- 
nels of communication, telephone and tele- 
graph, which can be provided by one pair 
of wires. 

Great increase in the number of circuits 
which can be placed in cable, numbers 
such that it would be impossible to find 
space for them if all circuits were to be 
open wires. 

Greatly reduced annual cost of circuits 
and improvement in quality of speech. 

Increased security of service by reason 
of circuits being in cable. 

Increased speed of service by reason of 
greater number of circuits. 


The principal points to which attention 
must be given to secure the above ad- 
vantages are: 


Definite decision as to the work each 
line is to do; that is, planning in advance. 

Definite standards of performance to be 
required of the complete line. 

Unity of treatment of all transmission 
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matters affecting the line over its fulb 
length. 

Unity of treatment of all transmission 
matters affected by the connecting of the 
line to other lines, whether trunks or sub- 
scribers’ lines. 

Unity of maintenance control over com- 
plete length of the line. 

Unity of control over repeater gains over 
the complete length of the line. 

Unity of operating control over the 
whole length of the line. 

Education of all sections of the telephone 
staff in transmission, maintenance and 
operating practices. 


Without this education among all detail 
members of the staff, it is impossible to 
obtain the benefits now available. It is 
not sufficient for a few engineers in any 
administration to be familiar with these 
matters; they must be made part of the 
general knowledge of all, and this is par- 
ticularly true of education in matters af- 
fecting transmission which must by some 
means or other, in the varying degree re- 
quired, be made to permeate all classes of 
the staff who have to do with the trans- 
mission plant. 

The telephone service has certain special 
features, in that: 

(1). The unskilled public is an actual 
participant in a call, the matter is not 
merely handed over to a skilled operator 
although the skilled operator also partic- 
ipates. 

(2). It is essentially a through service, 
i. e., the whole circuit embracing the call- 
ing and the called persons’ instruments and 
the complete line connecting them are sim- 
ultaneously in use for each call. 
fore, all parts of the circuit must be har- 
monious, although these parts may belong 
to and be operated by different owners. 

(3). The operators at the various stages 
along the line have to codperate with each 
other and differences in the operators’ 
technique will decrease efficiency. 

(4). It is a world service, for it is im- 
possible to set any limits to the service 
which must extend as the degree of tech- 
nical knowledge permits. 

Frequently in industry one cannot ob- 
tain an absolute standard and recourse 
must be made to relative comparisons. It 
is so in telephony, and as I assume I may 
take it for granted, at any rate by those 
who have studied the matter, that the tele- 
phone systems of the United States are in 
advance of those operating in Europe, it 
is worth while to see wherein lie the dif- 
ferences (altogether apart from owner- 
ship) and particularly the differences in 
organization, and to obtain some idea of 
the telephone system in the United States, 
which now has nearly two-thirds of the 
telephones throughout the whole world. 

In that country there are at present over 
10,000 companies owning and operating 
over 14,000,000 telephone stations; that 
total number divides into two broad classes 
—those having some kind of connection 
with the Bell system and those which have 
not. Again, the first class divides into 
those known as Bell-owned, and others as 
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Bell-connecting with an Independent own- 
ership. oe 

We may tabulate the telephone statistics 
of the United States thus: 


July 31, 1922 


No. of No. of Per 
Companies Stations Cent. 
Bell-owned com- ‘ 
PaUeg ne... 26 9,223,770 ~—65.0 
Bell connecting 
companies (In- 
dependent own- 
a ere re 9,289 4,520,725 31.8 
Total Bell 
system ..... 9315 13,744,495 96.8 
Non-Bell-connect- 
ing companies. 879 452,597 3.2 
lay 2 Se A ae 10,194 14,197,092 100.0 


In his presidental address in 1905 Sir 
John Gavey referred to the growth of the 


_ Bell system as “absolutely startling.” He 


said there had been an increase of 1,450,000 
stations in seven years—an average of 
907,000 per year. But since then the in- 
crease in the Bell-owned companies has 
been an average of 410,000 per annum, or 
twice the number which startled Gavey. 


Taking the population of the United 
States at 109,000,000 it will be seen that 
there is now one telephone station to 7.7 
persons, while in the year 1900 there was 
only one telephone station to 56 persons. 
Since the beginning of the 20th century 
while the population has increased by 45 
per cent and the volume of general busi- 
ness (judged by the best data available) 
has increased by 100 per cent, in the same 
time the number of telephone stations has 
increased by over 900 per cent. 

Again, if we judge progress by capital 
expenditure, we find that the investment 
of the Bell-owned companies which was 
$180,700,000 in 1900 had increased by 267 
per cent by 1911 and by 755 per cent by 
1921, and then stood at a total of $1,543,- 
865,545—say £346,000,000. 

As a method of trying to give an im- 
pression of the telephone service in the 
United States, it may be said that from 
his telephone in that country a subscriber 
can reach out over more than 4,000 miles 
and can call practically any of the 13,700,- 
000 stations referred to situated in 70,000 
cities, towns and villages, and the sta- 
tistics show that the telephone communica- 
tions in that country outnumber the postal 
communications by 50 per cent. It is 
agreed by those best qualified to judge 
that American industry on its present 
scale could not function without the tele- 
phone service as they know it there. 

From these figures it will be seen that 
while there are many telephones which are 
not part of the Bell system, yet the great 
majority (97 per cent) are part of that 
organization of companies, and further it 
may be stated that with a few exceptions 
those companies which are not part of 
that system are on the average a collec- 
In what follows 
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and generally in connection with the ex- 
pression “telephony in the United States,” 
the Bell system is referred to. 

There are five outstanding features in 
the organization of the Bell system, and 
I think it may be said that these features 
are essential in any effective organization 


for telephony on any extended scale. The 
five features are: 

1. Local operating organizations thus 
making for decentralization. These or- 


ganizations, or companies, possess large 
measures of authority. 

2. A central administrative direction and 
control over the local organizations. 

3. A long distance organization con- 
structing and operating the long lines by 
which the local organizations effect inter- 
communication. 

4. Control of the 
ganization. 

5. A central organization for scientific 
research, development of apparatus and 
technique of construction, maintenance 
and operation. 

In Europe, generally speaking, and con- 
sidering the nations separately, we find: 

1. An organization having a central au- 
thority with no separate local authorities. 

2. A series of administrative areas 
charged with the duty of maintaining the 
service under the central authority. 

3. No one department charged with the 
duty of through business. 

4. No control over manufacture. 


manufacturing or- 


When we consider Europe as a whole 
we find: 

1. A number, about 40, self-contained 
local operating organizations each, in the 
majority of cases, conducting a local busi- 
ness and a through business within its 
area; also that part of the international 
through business which lies within its own 
borders. 

2. No organization controlling or co- 
ordinating the various local operating or- 
ganizations which yet have to function as 
a whole. 

3. No means of keeping the separate or- 
ganizations in touch with each other, and 
no systematic means of adjusting differ- 
ences in matters of daily practices. 

4. No organization of any kind which 
handles and cares for the through busi- 
ness as a whole. 

5. No common agreement as to manu- 
facture. 

6. No common research, standard prac- 


tice or technique of construction, mainte- | 


nance and operation. 


At the moment we are not concerned 
with the effect of this loose coupling up- 
on the local business of each country, but 
little consideration is needed to appreciate 
its harmful effects upon the through busi- 
ness between countries, whether the length 
of line over which such business is con- 
ducted is great or small. 

There are in Europe large centers of 
population within such distances of and in 
such commercial relationships to each 
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other that traffic would be forthcoming 
did adequate facilities but exist. There is 
no engineering difficulty so far as distance 
is concerned, in constructing and operating 
lines at commercial rates to give satisfac- 
tory speech from any part to any other 
part of Europe, but at present the through 
business is meager in quantity, slow and 
inefficient. 


Under the present conditions, practical- 
ly the only way in which the nations can 
cooperate in these matters is that when 
new lines are to be constructed between 
countries, there is coOperation and con- 
sultation between the representatives of 
the countries concerned and occasionally 
there are international conferences. But 
these do not, and cannot, produce a unified 
system; all that they can do at the best 
is spasmodically and partially to compro- 
mise on a few outstanding differences in 
practice, which between whiles grow up 
unchecked, and to leave unsettled such 
large questions as cannot be agreed. 


The settling of arrangements, and par- 
ticularly the financial arrangements, for 
the construction of additional direct lines 
between contiguous countries constitutes 
an operation difficult enough, but when it 
is sought to construct lines between non- 
contiguous countries, in which cases they 
have to traverse countries which are not 
interested in the traffic desired by the ter- 
minal countries, the difficulties in the way 
of getting anything done are great indeed, 
and much praise is due to the energy and 
enterprise of those men who have suc- 
ceeded in achieving the service now in 
operation. 


Yet there is every indication that, given 
facilities, there is traffic waiting to be 
handled between the cities of Europe as 
between the cities of the United States. 

The opinion of some of those well quali- 
fied to judge is that the differences in 
language and customs do not, as_ they 
would at first sight appear to do, consti- 
tute a serious bar to international com- 
munication by telephony, and there are 
weighty reasons such as the present neces- 
sity of improving the relationship between 
nations, in addition to the normal com- 
mercial advantages which render it safe 
to forecast sufficient through business to 
warrant the setting up of a competent or- 
ganization with the plant necessary to 
handle the traffic. But there is little likeli- 
hood of speedy and economical construction 
and operation of such lines as are neces- 
sary between, say, London and Stock- 
holm, involving three or perhaps five in- 
termediate non-interested countries; Lon- 
don and Christiania, involving perhaps six 
intermediate countries; or London and 
Petrograd, involving eight intermediate 
countries, and yet there is nothing fanciful 
in the idea of quick communication be- 
tween such places. 


The direct distance between Brussels 
and Athens, or Paris and Constantinople, 
is 1,300 miles—about the same distance 
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as between New York and Omaha, or be- 
tween Chicago and Salt Lake City, be- 
tween which places calls can, at any time, 
be made. The direct distance over land 
between London and Bagdad is about the 
same as between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, over which line conversations take 
place daily, while the direct distance over 
land between London and Delhi is about 
the direct distance from Key West in 
Florida to New York, thence to San Fran- 
cisco and thence to Los Angeles, in Cali- 
fornia, over which distance calls can be 
made regularly. 

As a further encouragement, it may be 
said that the New York-Chicago cable 
now in course of construction, will have 
a gross transmission equivalent so great 
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annum, while such places as Boston, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh each originate about 
500,000 long distance calls per annum. 

Fig. 13 is a map of Europe on which 
are shown a few of the long distance cir- 
cuits in the United States which are in 
regular daily commercial operation. It 
would have been easy to show a great 
many more, but this is not necessary in 
order to bring home the simple fact that 
there exists in that country a long dis- 
tance telephone service such as is not 
known in Europe. And yet there is no 
reason whatever why the service in Europe 
should not be extended in a somewhat 
similar fashion, | 

From the fact of its denser population 
and less distant cities, Europe enjoys ad- 
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that if a 435-lb. (4.2 mm.) open-wire cir- 
cuit were constructed to that equivalent it 
might be 10,000 miles long, enough to con- 
nect Paris to the telephone system at 
Seattle in the northwestern part of the 
United States and leave enough to spare 
to take care of the cable across the Bering 
Strait. Of course, this illustration is an 
uncommercial one, but it serves to show 
that land distance is now no difficulty to 
telephony. 

If we consider such business in the 
United States, we find that there are 
originated at New York over 4,000,000 
long distance calls per annum, and it will 
be remembered that in the United States 
many calls are made over lines of consid- 
erable length belonging to the local com- 
panies, and do not go over the long dis- 
tance lines. 

Similarly we find that Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia each originate a number ap- 
proaching 2,000,000 long distance calls per 


’ the present one, 


vantages over the United States, and these 
should make for much greater develop- 
ment of the through business than she 
now has. 

It is not putting the matter too strongly 
to say, that through telephony in Europe 
under the present conditions can never be 
worth the name of a service, and that the 
alternatives are either forever to be con- 
demned to an ineffective, inefficient state 
of affairs, or to find some plan, other than 
for dealing with the 
through business. 

Analyzing the conditions of through 
telephony in Europe as a whole, it is ob- 
vious that each nation, sovereign though 
it may be within its territory, is really, 
from the telephone point of view, merely 
conducting a local business over an area 
which is not very great. It is also clear 
that no one local authority can operate 
its own through business outside its own 
boundaries; although vitally interested, it 
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must at its boundaries hand over the con- 
duct of its business, in part, to someone © 
else. 

The through business must be handled 
as a complete unit if it is to be efficiently 
done; it cannot be done by independent 
units. The examples of recent improve- 
ments which I have referred to have been 
selected mainly because they illustrate the 
unity of treatment required by long lines. 

The correct course, therefore, appears 
obvious, viz., to depute a body to do for 
all European nations that which no one 
nation can do for itself; this is not a new 
departure—it is already practiced by banks 
and railways in their clearing houses. No 
bank would now tolerate for a moment 
any attempt to effect for itself clearance 
of the various cheques presented to it 
daily, and, consequently, we find that the 
banks themselves have established their 
clearing house, which performs specialized 
functions for all banks, and thus expedites 
the work of all. 

The corporate spheres assigned to any 
telephone authority may be determined by 
political, financial, legal or other consid- 
erations, and by reason of these spheres 
and considerations, the authority is en- 
titled to receive revenues and is obligated 
to pay the taxes and bills arising out of 
or payable in respect of those spheres. 

But these corporate spheres have, in 
reality, nothing whatever to do with the 
operating areas, which ought to be fixed 
solely with regard to obtaining the most 
efficient operating possible, and without 
any regard whatever to the corporate 
spherés. If the two differ, it is quite 
feasible for the operating authority to 
account as between any two or more cor- — 
porate spheres without sacrificing any 
operating efficiency. 

Once the fact has been grasped that 
there is no reason whatever for the cor- 
porate spheres of influence and the operat- 
ing areas to be identical, and that each 
requires quite separate consideration for 
its determination, there will be no real 
difficulty in arranging operating areas 
for efficiency and apart from corporate 
spheres. 

With sectional, non-unified control over 
the various portions of the through busi- 
ness, it is not possible to design, construct 
and operate through lines of communica- 
tion in a manner capable of meeting the 
‘needs of the public. It has already been 
shown in what manner conditions in one 
part of the plant may react on conditions 
at another part, and how these parts may 
be distant from each other, so that in fact 
what is done in one country may render 
ineffective the efforts made in another 
country. 

It ought not to be necessary to labor 
this point, but perhaps an analogy may 
help. The through business is as much a 
unity as is military operation. We have 
seen the advantage gained by unity of 
command in warfare and no one would 
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now advocate independent multi-com- 
mands such as were seen in 1914 and the 
early years of the war. If it were possible 
for the nations to agree on such unity of 
control for the purposes of war, it ought 
not to be beyond their powers to agree to 
a unity of control for the efficient work- 
ing of the through telephone business. 

It is not enough for the separate organi- 
zations to attempt to agree to a code of 
rules to which each shall subscribe—such 
an attempt would only be to court failure. 
The business is varying, flexible and very 
much a living thing; it demands intelligent 
and prompt treatment of its many varia- 
tions; it requires control from central 
points carrying with it the power to in- 
struct persons at great distance in the 
routines and duties they are to perform 
and such control can only be effected by 
a living authority always on duty. 

Besides the engineering considerations 
which have been dealt with, there are 
weighty reasons connected with the mat- 
ters of circuit layout, business policy, rates 
and operating, about which much might be 
said, showing the impossibility of giving 
an adequate through service without unity 
of control, but this is not the place to 
deal with them. 

It is easier to analyze the conditions and 
to state the fundamental requirements for 
efficiency, than it is to propound a scheme 
for an effective organization. Yet some 
effort at a solution must be attempted 
even though it is unlikely that the first 
attempt will be successful. Any solution 
must find some method of satisfying the 
financial needs of the business as well as 
the technical requirements. 

At present it is difficult enough. for the 
various administrations to obtain from 
their governments the money required for 
the construction of such plant as is de- 
manded by their own traffic, let alone for 
the fostering of traffic by the construction 
of lines not yet called for by public de- 


-mand, and for the construction of lines be- 


tween non-contiguous countries, which 
lines although demanded, are not required 
by the natives of the intermediate coun- 
tries through which they pass. In fact, 
in spite of the reality that governments 
can borrow money at a cheaper rate than 
can public companies, it remains true that 
governments do find difficulty in raising 
the capital necessary for the legitimate de- 
mands of telephone development. 


Suggestions for Operation. 

The alternative suggestions which pre- 
sent themselves are: 

1. To operate all the through business 
both within and between the various coun- 
tries in Europe by a single long lines com- 
pany working under licenses from the vari- 
ous governments, taking the calls from the 
local originating organizations, and being 
entirely responsible for them until turned 
over to the local receiving organization. 

Governments would put the long lines 
company into a proper legal position, and 
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make it plain that the company had the 
goodwill and support of the country, and 
they would co-operate with the company 
in the handling of the traffic. It might also 
be found desirable to turn over to the 
company, either on purchase or rental, cer- 
tain lines and equipment already in exist- 
ence for handling through traffic. 

The advantages of this course would be 
that unified control could be achieved at 
once. The service would be on an ordi- 
nary commercial basis and if the fees were 
correct, sufficient money could be raised to 
construct all lines and equipment called 
for. 


2. The second alternative is, for the 
various governments to form what would 
in effect be a private company or commis- 
sion of which the governments only would 
be the stockholders to do the work de- 
scribed in the first alternative and from 
each subscribing government the commis- 
sion would derive its authority in that 
country. 

The commission being supplied by funds, 
on some agreed plan of participation by 
each government, would be the sole judge 
of the plant to be constructed and operat- 
ed, within the scope of the monies put at 
its disposal, and it would assume the ordi- 
nary responsibilities of a board of direct- 
ors of a public company, carrying out all 
the necessary functions and periodically 
reporting results to those who supply the 
capital. It might be that all plants con- 
structed in any country should belong to 
that country, and that the capital to be 
provided by that country should be its 
proper share depending upon the plant 
within its own borders. 


In addition, the commission could hire 
facilities, where economical, from the lo- 
cal administrations in cases where it 
would not be economical for the commis- 
sion to construct its own lines. Such lines 
could be hired on a permanent or tem- 
porary basis. In the first case, they would 
be paid for at a proper rate per year; in 
the second case, the local authority’s lines 
might be made use of and the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the through business 
commission might be a proper portion of 
the fee paid by the public. 


This is the merest sketch of a scheme, 
but if it should find acceptance I am 
ready to put forward for consideration by 
the proper authorities a plan which I be- 
lieve will be found to provide a basis on 
which the countries can be represented on 
equal terms and by which no unfair bur- 
den is placed on any country and I believe 
such a plan would result in better service 
and be self supporting. 

3. The third alternative is frankly one 
of a temporizing nature, being intended 
only to cover a study of this difficult prob- 
lem. It is that the various operating tele- 
phone authorities should form themselves 
into an association for the purpose of 
studying this and other matters. Such 
association might come about gradually if 
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necessary, and regular meetings might 1+ 
fixed for the purpose of studying a pre- 
arranged program, which apart from the 
larger question as to how the through 
business should be operated, might include 
the fixing of standards of measurement, 
performance and methods to be recom- 
mended to all and to be enforceable on 
those who subscribe to the association. 


If I may venture to make a definite 
suggestion, it is that the telephone authori- 
ties of Europe, including the United King- 
dom, as telephone operating authorities 
rather than as government departments, 
should hold an early conference of all the 
telephone authorities—companies and mu- 
nicipalities as well as government depart- 
ments—to ‘study in detail this problem and 
endeavor to find a solution. I am con- 
vinced that unity of control over the 
through traffic must obtain in the end, but 
whether the through traffic is handled by 
one organization or by many, there are 
matters which urgently require agreement 
for the improvement of telephony as an 
efficient agent for service in Europe. 


Almost entirely, what has been said is 
limited to through communication by 
telephony. This is not because there is 
nothing to be said regarding local service, 
but rather because it seemed better to try 
and focus attention on what at the moment 
is the greatest telephone problem in 
Europe, viz., How shall the through busi- 
ness be organized? 

Fortunately, the solution of this prob- 
lem has never yet been seriously under- 
taken, and the whole matter ‘being quite 
open there are no standing decisions to be 
reconsidered. The engineering considera- 
tions make it plain that the communication 
which is possible both technically and com- 
mercially cannot be established under the 
present disconnected organization. 


As with a progressing organism, the 
time has come when the organization 
must, if it is to remain efficient, change 
from unicellular to multicellular and the 
various cells must take up special func- 
tions rather than all functions; in that 
way only can the whole organization make 
progress. 


Increasing Good Will Among Nations, 


One way of increasing good-will among 
nations—especially necessary to be encour- 
aged by all means possible at the present 
time—is by greater and ever greater inter- 
communication by all methods. 


In the telephone we have the most per- 
fect means of communication of which we 
know, immediate and perfect human speech 
with all its tones and inflections and the 
ability by interchange of conversation to 
remove misunderstandings. If only we 
will use it, not alone will it benefit the in- 
dustry of the nation, but we shall be 
making a definite step towards reducing 
the international jealousies and fears and 
increasing the goodwill without 
there cannot be peace on earth. 


which 
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Modern “Cord Circuits” 


The “Connector Switch” is the “cord circuit” of the 
strowger Automatic switchboard. The ten con- 
1ectors shown on the opposite page bear the same 
relation to the 100 line unit on which they are 
nounted, as do the cords, keys, plugs and relays to 
tmanual “position”—and perform all of the functions 
f the operator besides. 


3ut being entirely automatic they perform the work 
testing, connecting, supervising and releasing ina 
nuch more rapid, accurate and efficient way. They 
lo not draw salaries, go on strikes, or slow up or 
nake mistakes during busy periods. They are uni- 
ormly and continuously quick and reliable. 


fou can give the most modern, dependable service 
ta lower cost with Strowger Automatic than with 
Manual. Let us show you how and why. You 
1eed incur no obligation. 


Automatic Electric Company — 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
lternational Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour meexplortation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
London aris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatie Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 


What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings. 


By Stanley R. Edwards. 

On the evening of January 1, the 
Kansas City Association of Telephone 
Employes, gave a New Year’s “good fel- 
lowship” dance in Convention Hall. 

One of the features of this entertain- 
ment was the use of a public address set 
(loud speaker) loaned by the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., for amplifying 
the speaking, singing and dance music. 
The use of this set was very successful. 

Ordinarily Convention Hall requires a 
large orchestra to furnish music for danc- 
ing, but with the loud speaker a small 
orchestra was used in one end of the 
hall, and the music amplified to such an 


new song “Dream Dawn” dedicated to 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, was sung for the 
first time in public at this entertainment. 
“Annie Laurie” also was sung by Mr. 
and Mrs. Havens. 

Mr. Havens is the president of the In- 
ternational Rotary Club and the asso- 
ciation felt much honored by having him 
assist with the program for the evening. 

Mayor Cromwell in his address showed 
that he appreciates the telephone’s serv- 
ices and realizes the important relation 
of telephone employes to a city’s progress, 
for he said among other things: 

“Women and men of the telephone com- 
pany: When Mr. Ritterhoff came to me 
and asked me to speak to you on this 


address sets, people from 10 to 15 miles 
away are able to hear without the aid 
of receivers or other appliances of any 
kind, and as though they were present in 
this audience. 

It looks to me as if this opens up an- 
other range of possibilities, fairly com- 
parable with the wonders of radio. 
Mayors of the future, in making their 
campaigns, will not have to run around 
here and there to present the merits of 
their campaigns, but will only have to 
announce through the newspapers that at 
8:00 o’clock they intend to talk—and 
everybody in town can stick their heads 
out of the window and listen. 

Seriously speaking, the telephone com- 


A View of the ‘‘Goodfellowship’’ Dance of the Kansas City Association of Telephone Employes. 


extent that the dancers were unable to 
distinguish any difference in the volume 
in the farthermost corners of the hall. 

The amplifiers were also placed on the 
outside of the building and the speaking, 
singing and music could be heard for 
several blocks. Large crowds congre- 
gated at the various street intersections 
and listened to the program. The public 
invited to the hall to listen to the 
demonstration of the loud speaker, no ad- 
mission being charged; those who desired 
to dance were charged 55 cents per couple. 

The following was the program of the 
evening : 

8:30 to 9:00 p. m. Short introductory 
remarks by J. G. Crane, vice-president 
and general manager of the Kansas City 
Telephone Co. 

Short explanatory talk on the loud 
speaker, by C. J. Larsen, building and 
equipment engineer, Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co. 

Address—By Mayor Frank Cromwell. 

Song Numbers—Rendered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, accompanied by 
Powell Weaver, organist of the Grand 
Ave. Methodist Church. Mr. Weaver’s 


was 


festive occasion, I told him I would be 
tickled to death to do so, for I have al- 
ways thought of you telephone operators, 
and you linemen, and the rest of you 
telephone people, as among the workers 
of the greatest importance in Kansas 
City. 

What would we do down at the city 
hall if this city did not have telephones 
taken care of by. faithful telephone op- 
erators and linemen. It would take a 
string of messenger boys as long as from 
here to the Union Station to deliver the 
messages which are handled out of my 
office each morning—and then the work 
would not be done as quickly or as satis- 
factorily. 

Did you ever stop to think about how 
all of the departments of the city depend 
upon good telephone service? Pretty 
nearly all of the fire alarms have to come 
through the boards handled by your girls, 
and all of the calls for police also come 
through the boards. These are just some 
of the reasons why I am glad to talk to 
you tonight through this loud speaker. 
I am told that under favorable conditions 
by speaking through one of the ‘public 
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pany should be heartily: commended for 


the work it has done in advancing the - 


electrical arts, and in making this inter- 
communication between individuals far 
and near possible. 

Any contrivance or means which causes 
people to get together and discuss mat- 
ters, thereby helping them to understand 
each other better, results in an exchange 
of intelligence that brings them closer 
to each other. When people get closer 
to each other, they understand each other 
better—and as they understand each other 
better, their difficulties fade away. 

By the aid of the telephone, the radio, 
and the telegraph, distance has been an- 
nihilated, and the people of the earth are 
getting to understand each other as they 
never understood before. Probably this 
is the reason so many of us believe that 
the old world is better today than it has 
ever been. 

Mr. Crane tells me that it is the Tele- 
phone Employes’ Association that has put 
on this splendid entertainment and dance 
here tonight. Let me congratulate you 
on the fine success you have made. This 
is just another evidence of the fact that 
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associations like this are worth while; 
they too, are helping to bring people to- 
gether, and helping them to understand 
each other.” 

At this stage of the program, W. S. 
Vivian, the congenial, smiling, “glad to 
meet you,’ telephone man from Chicago, 
gave a most interesting talk on “The 
Employes’ Relations to the Public.” Mr. 
Vivian is head of the department of pub- 
lic relations of the Automatic Electric 
Co. 

During the late evening the Night- 
Coon-Sanders 
Orchestra in the Grill Room of the Hotel 
Muehlebach as broadcast by the Kansas 
City Star, was picked up and sent out 
through the loud speakers. The music 
came through in an excellent manner. 


The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., makes use of its month- 
ly statements to subscribers as a means 
of carrying to them any little message that 
it may have to convey. 

Of course, the company tries to make 
these messages kindly and attractive and 
always something different. With the 
January bills this greeting was sent: 


Season’s Greetings. 
At this beautiful season may we wish 
you an abundance of health, happiness and 


prosperity throughout the New Year. 


May we take this occasion also to thank 
you for your past patronage. 

May we assure you that we truly ap- 
preciate our responsibilities as a public 
servant and shall strive throughout the 
New Year to continue to merit your con- 
fidence by a sincere endeaver to measure 
up quite fully to those responsibilities. 
Tue Home TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co. 
Frank E. Bohn, Secretary and General 
Manager. 


Inserts are not sent with the bills every 
month for the company’s officials have 


found that if they are sent occasionally 


they attract more attention and are more 
effective than when every statement is ac- 
companied by an insert. 


The Menmouth Telephone Co., Mon- 
mouth, Ill, of which Fred A. Norris is 
manager, recently conducted a series of 
tests of the service given by the operators. 


The first test was for the average time 


required to answer all classes of calls, and 


a complete record for 1,000 calls was 
kept. Of this number, 126 were rural 
calls: 82 long distance; 86 information, 
ard 706 were local calls. 

The average time required to complete 
the calls coming in for rural was 41/10 
seconds; for long distance 434 seconds; 
for information 29/10 seconds; and for 
local 214 seconds. Al! of these were con- 
siderably less than the time allowed each 
operator to complete the connection. 

During these 1,000 calls the shortest 
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time in answering was one-half second, 
while the longest was I7 seconds. 

A wrong number test was the next 
made and revealed that during the eleven 
days the record was kept, there were 265 
wrong number calls handled by the opera- 
tors. These were traced down, and it 
was found that 45 of these were the op- 
erators’ fault, while 220 were the fault 
of the subscribers in giving a transposi- 
tion of numbers when calling. 

A record of the number of calls han- 
dled on Saturday, December 23, was kept. 
and the totals were given out later. Dur- 
ing the 24 hours a total of 21,769 calls 
were answered, the greatest load or peak 
coming between 9 and 10 a. m., when 2,047 
calls were answered for an average of 
3411/6 calls per operator. The highest 
number of calls answered during any 
hour that day was 401, while the lowest 
was 306. 

During the week, December 18 to 25, a 
total of 105,813 calls were handled by the 
cperators. This is an average of 17,635.5 
calls per day, or 2,204.5 calls per operator 
per day. On a nine-hour-a-day basis each 
operator handled 288 calls per hour. 

Mr. Norris saw to it that the local 
rewspapers were furnished with the data 
on these tests and given an explanation 
of how they were made and what the 
record of each operator handling 288 
calls per hour means. For instance, one 
paper said in regard to the record: 

“Tn order to do this, each operator must 
handle a little better than four calls per 
minute, which is a very good record. 
This pace could not be kept up by each 
operator for nine hours, as it would be 
too nerve-racking. The operators work 
steadily for about two hours and are then 
given a 15-minute rest. They then return 
and work until five hours have been put 
in altogether. Then they get four hours 
off and come back again and work four 
more hours. In this way the company 
maintains its record of efficiency.” 


A recent issue of the Pilot Light, the 
Kansas City Association of Telephone 
Employes’ paper, contained an article 
written by Harry A. Miller, district traf- 
fic chief, of the Kansas City Telephone 
Co. 

The article, entitled “The Invisible Em- 


ploye,” is a heart-to-heart talk to Mr. 


Business Man regarding the telephone op- 
erator and her work. As it has so many 
good things in it that other telephone 
managers might want to present to their 
cwn subscribers through their local news- 
papers or otherwise it is published in full 
here: 


Mr. Business Man! Do you realize that 
included in the personnel of your organ- 
ization is an employe, who, although you 
have never met her personally, is at your 
service hours after the rest of your force 
has split the whistle? 


Z/ 


This employe answers your summons in 
less than ten seconds in 97 out of every 
100 times you call her. And how im- 
patient you sometimes get the other three 
times when her 15 seconds seem to you to 
be at least ten minutes! And how exas- 
perated you are by her mistakes which ap- 
pear to you to be an excuse for a lack of 
proper training or execution! 

This person may be the most important 
cog in your business day, depending upon 
the nature of your work, and she per- 
forms her labors at the least expense to 
you of any one you have on your pay- 
roll. 

I am referring in this article to the 
telephone operator, who, at your com- 
mand, can connect you with any one of 
100,000 people in a few seconds’ notice. 

Just visualize the part this girl plays in 
the daily business life of half of a million 
population, a city of 500,000. Could you 
imagine conducting your business without 
this young lady’s assistance?. With over 
a million calls handled each day by tele- 
phone operators, could you conceive how 
business would be paralyzed without this 
service? 

Think of the thousands of trips down- 
town that are saved daily by the use of 
the telephone, and the immense volume 
of sales handled over telephone trunk 
lines. j 

Just what is your impression of the 
telephone operator, or have you ever giv- 
en her a thought other than at a time when 
she gave you a wrong number? 

The average telephone girl is about 20 
years old, possessing at least a grammar 
school education, selected for the work af- 
ter an investigation is made of her ref- 
erences, and providing she has passed the 
mental and physical requirements neces- 
sary to telephone work. 

She is placed in a very well equipped 
school where the fundamental telephone 
work is taught, and is then sent to a cen- 
tral office where this training is con- 
tinued under actual working conditions un- 
til she has proven her qualifications to 
answer calls on the switchboard. 

During her apprenticeship her work is 
given special attention by a supervisor un- 
til she understands the work thoroughly. 
All operators are constantly under super- 
vision but the new operators are given the 
greatest attention and assistance. 

The student operator’s hours are from 
1 p. m. to 5 p. m. and from 6 p. m. to 
10 p. m., with two 15-minute rest periods 
during the time she is on duty. 

With the assignment of hours the stu- 
dent learns the first lesson of personal 
sacrifice she must make to follow the tele- 
phone profession. Think what this means 
to a young girl to give up six evenings a 
week to her work, at a time when the 
average girl is attending the theatre or 
dance several evenings a week! 

As mentioned in a previous paragraph 
the telephone operator is under constant 
supervision. A supervisor is in charge of 
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RUT-MAKERS. 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Recently, while I was riding on a local train, orders evidently were given 
the crew to pull the train in on a sidetrack. I have always wondered why 
sidetracks are always‘ located in the most disagreeable and unsightly places. 
It seems to me that sidetracks should run along by the side of flowerbeds, 
streams, open country, or at least near some place where there is human 
habitation. Such is not the case; if it were, passengers could forget the 
long, tiresome waits and their hunger. But years of travel have broken me of 
looking for rosebeds along sidetracks. 

So the other day, as I have mentioned, our train pulled in on a side- 
track. The breeze wafted an odor into the car which did not come from 
rosebeds. No, this odor came from hog pens. 

However strange it may sound, I am glad of this one sidetrack experi- 
ence, for I was in the act of conferring with Noah Webster for a definition 
of the word “rut.” 
came, I saw a rut-maker. 

Webster defines ruts as furrows, grooves, streaks, cracks, incisions, slits. 
Now, I believe that if Noah could have been sidetracked near the pen of one 
of these rut-makers for 25 minutes, as I was, with no chance of escape, he 
would not have written that word-definition. Instead, he would have drawn 
a picture of a big, fat, satisfied hog rooting deeper into a rut which he had 


As my gaze traveled in the direction from which the odor | 


made for his big, fat carcass. 
for Mr. Hog, I thought. 


Living in a rut—that was the ideal existence 


How many people there are today who, like Mr. Hog, are living in a rut! 


The positions they hold are simply containers for their avoirdupois. 


Mr. Hog 


eventually becomes of some value to humanity in a ham and bacon way; but 
these human rut-makers simply go from one hole into another when they die. 
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every nine operators. This young lady 
walks behind the operators, directing their 
work, giving them assistance, maintaining 
discipline, and paying special attention to 
a new operator who may be assigned to 
that division. 

Possibly no other line of work exacts as 
strict discipline or exercises closer super- 
vision over their employes than the oper- 
ating department of a telephone company. 
This is necessitated by the nature of the 
work and the large number of employes in 
each office. 

You have often read of gum-chewing, 
novel-reading telephone operators. A trip 
to a central office would convince you of 
the fallacy of such an impossible condition. 


While on duty an operator must not have 
personal conversation with her neighbor 
operator or any subscriber. Her every 
action is covered by a set phrase, and the 
greatest offense she can commit is to be 
discourteous to a subscriber even by her 
tone of voice. 

An observer listens in on every oper- 
ator at least once a week, and the many 
items which cover the correct handling of 
a call are noted and the operator is grad- 
ed on her work. These tests are kept 
much the same as school work and the 
girl is complimented or corrected accord- 
ing to the class of service she is giving 
her subscribers. 

One of the big essentials of telephone 


service is teamwork—that is, girls help- 
ing one another when the traffic is con- 
gested. We have no traffic cops to hold 
back an abnormal amount of simultaneous 
calls but try to overcome delays by per- 
fect teamwork by the operators. 

Your telephone operator generally 
works about, two years before she is as- 
signed day hours, depending entirely on 
the losses among the day force. In ad- 
dition, she must work every other Sun- 
day, for which she gets a day off during 
the week. She must often work on 
Christmas and other holidays and in all 
cases be punctual and regular in atten- 
dance. 

Needless to say a great many girls do not 
continue with the work long enough to 
get day hours, as they feel the personal 
sacrifice is too great, which accounts for 
a higher turnover in force than is found 
in the average business. Nevertheless, 
your telephone operator likes her profes- 
sion. There is a fascination to telephone 
work that holds most of them and makes 
them forget personal sacrifices. 


Every effort is made to make the work 
as pleasant as possible. Restrooms are 
provided in all offices, and the chief rec- 
reation is dancing which the girls 
thoroughly enjoy after sitting at the 
switchboard for two hours at a time. 

Your telephone girl is paid a salary on 
which she can be self-sustaining, and her 
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health and welfare are looked after by peo- 
ple employed for that work. Your oper- 
ator has her trials, handling calls for all 
sorts of people, but she enjoys her work 
and has its interests at heart. 

She is human and in the complications 
of a big telephone system sometimes 
makes mistakes. But kindness and con- 
sideration on your part, such as you ex- 
ercise with your other employees, are more 
than appreciated by your telephone oper- 
ator. 


Further Announcements of Asso- 
ciation Convention Dates. 

Recent announcements of state associa- 
tions as to annual convention dates add 
the following to the list: 

Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Southern Hotel, Columbus, Febru- 
ary 20, 21 and 22. 

Wisconsin State Telephone Association, 
Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, March 21, 
22 and 23. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
April 24, 25 and 26. 


Statistics as to Subscriber Stations 
of Lincoln (Neb.) Company. 

Commercial Superintendent W. E. Belk 
of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., reports a total of tele- 
phone stations, excluding service stations, 
at the end of 1922, of 67,718, as com- 
pared with 66,198, the first of the year, 
a gain of 1515. During the month of 
December the gains and losses offset each 
other exactly. 

The company now operates 121 ex- 
changes. Of this number 66 showed in- 
creases ranging from one to 913 stations 
for the year, five showed neither gain nor 
loss, and 50 showed losses ranging from 
one to 49. The larger losses were at 
exchanges purchased in recent months 
where it had been necessary, after recon- 
struction, to increase rates or make service 
changes. 

The largest exchange is in Lincoln, with 
17,325 stations, and the smallest at Strang, 
with 27, where the exchange was recently 
discontinued and service given over party 
lines. 


Bell to Spend $6,000,000 in New 
Orleans in Next Five Years. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. will install new telephones in 
New Orleans, La., at the rate of 5,000 a 
year for the next five years, according to 
a statement of the new district manager, 
John C. Hay. This will give the city 
more than 65,000 stations. 

The company expects to be particularly 
active in New Orleans during the next 
five years and the present plans call for 
an expenditure of approximately $6,000,- 
000 for enlarging and extending the sys- — 
tem in that city. There are now seven 
exchanges in. New Orleans. 


Financial Statements and Reports 


News about Companies as Shown in Reports Made at Their Annual Meet- 
ings—Financial Conditions Reflected in Balance Sheets—LaCrosse, Wis., 
Gives Wide Publicity to Its Comparative Balance Sheet for Past Two Years 


Company Compares Figures for 
1921 and 1922. 

W. F. Goodrich, secretary-treasurer of 
the La Crosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., used one-half of a page in the La 
Crosse Tribune and Leader Press to pre- 
sent to the public the company’s annual 


F. P. HIXON, President. 


G. H. GORDON, Vice President 


=} ANNUAL STATEMENT OF LA CROSSE TELEPHONE CO. 


Howell, Mich., explained at the annual 
meeting recently that extraordinary repairs 
necessitated by the storms had been quite 
an expensive item for the company and 
had kept the men from making other 
needed repairs. 

The company’s repair bill for the year 


W. F. GOODRICH, Secretary and Treasurer, 
DIRECTORS 
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peor 3. Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1922, and of December 31, 1921, with comparative statement of income and expenses for 
the twelve months ended December 31, 1922, under accounts prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commiséion. 


ASSETS 
Dec. 31, 1922 
Fixed j Capit Installed (Plant) $692,234.81 
Reserve for Accrued Depreciation 281,962.52 


ved Capital Installed 
Constraction Work im waves 
Investment Securities (Other Tel. Stocks) . 


WORKING ASSETS— 
Gs _ 1 esl 
Employes’ Worl kine Fu Funds eee m 
ce if. 


13,108.88 


31,70R.18 = 12,852.13 46,405.29 


$ 869. Ae 
119: 


ZITA 501.2 aH 
$499,438.83 


2563.50 
$431,521.07 


Dec. 31.1921 | 


Common Sto = Issued . -. .$ 50,000.00 $ 50,000.00 

erred Si 342,760.00 
WORKING LIARILITTES— 

Notes and Bills Payable escetendccesccessescacse 12,500, 2.500.00 
ACCRUED LIAR 

Taxes, Ini akyal Miscellaneous . ....-...-.-+-------- 


DEFERRED CREDIT ITEMS— 


8,159.16 


5.48 
1 siaess 


a 
Other Sui urplus Reserved 10,299.54 


Total Liabilities ........----.------ $199,438.82 $431,521.07 
EXTENT OF EXCHANGE SERVICE 
Number o1 hero mes ii ee eee se 1921 .. serene 
Gain for Twelve Months 
Number of Telephon nes in Service December 31, 192: 
Number of telephones Ownes a iy others for which No Toll Charge is made for con minections. 


Total Number of Telenhones connected to Exchange System December 31, 1922 
J, M. STORKERSON, Superintendent. 


Financial Statement of La Crosse, Wis., 


Company, 


Year 1922 Year 1921 
OPERATING INCOME 
we Service Revennes .......---—-.-$178,649.96 
Tol car Servic ice Revenues (net) \....-+--+--+-- 
Miscellaneous Operatimt Revenues 


$170,851.42 
19,261.37 
4,007.94 
Total Telephone Operating Revenues .. 
OPERATING EXPENSE ACCOUNTS— 


$201,779.14 $196,120.73 


Maintenance Expenses ........-.0ve~s----8 44,436.28 
Traffic Expen -- 47,266.07 
Commercial Expenses .. a+ 14,696.30 
General Expenses 2... 0.0055 «p 17,307.64 


$ 40,801.49 
50,483.87 
16,655.37 
17,030.32 


Total Operating Expenses $123,706.29 $124,971.05 


Net Telephone Operating Revenue ..... $ 78,072.85 $ 71,149.68 
Uncollectable Operating Lee enoes: Moa 1,504.48 963.25 
Taxes Assignable to Operatior + 9814.72 11,319.20 B.RATIIO 


9,826.55 


— ee 
Operating Income ..-.-...++-e20--00+ $ 66,753.65 $ 61,323.13 
NON-OPERATING REVENUES— 

Dividend Revenues ........- saned 260. $ 260.00 


Miscellancogs ..-p...-seeeee-secseceses Sa ate 701.88 


Total Non-Operating Revenues .-..-... $ = 9F1.88 


Gross Income ..... 
DEDUCTIONS FROM Gross INcomE_ 


$ 62,285.01 
S$ 1,003.74 
538.2% 
TS.R1B.ST 
c $ 36,214.86 $ 32,466.50 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME— 
Dividend Appropriations of Income . ~~.» 


$ 30.445.57 $ 26,932.98 


Surplin:ecc+ sc. ssens=s08 
Adjustment (Taxes) 


Surplus for Year 


Which Was Published in Half- 


page Newspaper Space. 


statement of its affairs as of December 
31, 1922, and a comparison of figures for 
1921 and 1922. 

The statement—which is here repro- 
duced—showed the company to be in good 
shape and improving at a steady pace. 
The total operating revenues for 1922 
were about $6,000 greater than for 1921, 
while the expenses were about $1,000 less. 


The company had 8,255 telephones in 
service at the end of 1921, and 8,677 at 
the end of 1922—a gain of 422. 


The management—comprising F. P. 
Hixon, president; G. H. Gordon, vice- 
president; Mr. Goodrich, and J. M. Stor- 
kerson, superintendent—is quite pleased 
with the growth of the company, which 
has been keeping in line with that of the 
city. The program for this year con- 
templates no let-up, but rather has been 
planned with a view to making greater 
progress than ever before. 


Sleet Storms of Early Last Year 
Reflect in Annual Report. 

The sleet storms of last February and 
March in various sections of the country 
are now reflecting in the annual reports. 

President Fred Kuhn, of the Living- 
ston County Mutual Telephone Co., of 


was something in excess of $7,000. How- 
ever, the report showed a balance on hand 
January 1 of about $4,000. The statement 
shows the following condition: 


Revenues: 
Rentalsmecollegtedaar, «i... <..-'. $26,332 
Commissionmonmeolls......... 1,764 
Miscellaneotis sam. .:........: 880 
$28,976 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1922. 4,431 
Ae) nk oc cs 0 $33, 407 
Expenses: 

Tax réeseryesstomel922........ $ 1,200 
Depreciation reserve for 1922. 1,140 
Station equtipment............ 115 
General equipment........... 409. 

Plant and equipment  pur- 
Gees! cco cco; +; AR 644 
Dividend paid for 1922....... L257. 
Repair work of wire plant.... 7,366 
Repair of equipment......... 300 
Othemmbinaintenance........... 369 
OOGratOrsmesaiaties.... 2... 7,974 
Other traffic expense......... 728 
General office salaries........ 3,025 
Other general expense....... 5,093 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1923. 3,787 
POE ee 6 Se $33,407 


Company’s Taxes Increased Ten 
Fold Since 1914. 

Reports presented at the annual stock- 

holders’ and directors’ meetings of the 
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Galesburg Union Telephone Co. of Gales- 
burg, Ill., show that the company has 
had a prosperous year, that January 1 of 
this year 6,639 telephones were in use in 
Galesburg. 

It is reported that the company last 
year paid in taxes $13,000 as against $1,- 
300 in taxes paid in 1914. Besides this 
the company collected for the govern- 
ment, $7,000 in war taxes on toll mes- 
sages. 

The company has but recently finished 
putting its wires and cables on East Main 
street underground and expects to put its 
West Main street service underground 
during the present year. By doing the 
underground service before new pave- 
ments are laid the company is able to do 
this work much cheaper than afterwards. 


The board of directors elected by the 


stockholders -is composed of: N. M. 
Burgland, G. B. Churchill, D. B. Ed- 
wards, O. M. Burgess, C. E. Marsh, H. 


A. Parsons, W. E. Phillips, W. A. Rob- 
bins, Robert Robson and L. Weinberg. 

The directors elected these officers for 
the ensuing year: 

President, G. B. Churchill; vice-presi- 
dent, L. Weinberg; secretary and mana- 
eer, Ralph Roadstrum; treasurer, W. E. 
Phillips; assistant treasurer, W. A. Rob- 
bins; and general manager, F. C. Woods. 
Nebraska Company Reports Satis- 

factory Progress During 1922. 

The report read at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Blair Telephone 
Co., Blair, Neb., showed that the com- 
pany has earned 7 per cent on its capi- 
talization of $48,000, although it has all 
been put back into the business. 

Seventy miles of new wire have been 
strung the past year and 60 miles of the 
company’s lines have been made metallic 
circuits. There has been a slight increase 
in the number of telephones in use dur- 
ing the year, the number now being 1,194. 
The indebtedness of the company has 
been reduced to around $500. 

A very satisfactory reduction was ef- 
fected in the cost of operating the plant 
during the year. 


1922 Was a Good Year for the 
Baldwin, Wis., Company. 
With gross earnings of $17,732, and ex- 
penditures of $15,154, the Baldwin Tele- 
phone Exchange, of Baldwin, Wis., had a 

profit of $2,578 for last year. 

The company carries its plant and equip- 
ment on its books at a value of $47,685; 
station equipment at $3,982; and exchange 
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lines at $7,885. It has a capital stock of 
$48,575, and a depreciation reserve of 
about $14,500. These, and the other fig- 
ures on the balance sheet, indicate that the 
Baldwin company is prepared for expan- 
sion to meet the growth of the city and 
vicinity. 

The balance sheet as of January 1 fol- 
lows: 


Plant and equipment. ..$47,685 


Sectiritiesac mnt 300 
Land and buildings.... 325 
Central office equip- 
dake) (es ram Camere 9 fd cc eee 106 
Station equipment ..... 3,982 
Exchange lines ....... 7,885 
General equipment 780 
Undistributed construc- 
tion expenditures .... 75 
CGS SK. Bee tes CN 3,320 
Due from _ subscribers 
Ree MAkeCe MIS) else, colar o€ 3,454 
Material and supplies.. 1,019 
Ganifalestock vir wc oe 48,575 
Depreciation reserve 14,486 
SUIS Wepre .wtn ence eet 1,498 
Accounts payable ..... 4,372 
$68,931 $68,931 
Earnings: 
Exchange revenue $16,672 
Moll Sreventies e+ wh okies 974 
Miscellaneous Revenue .... 86 
$17,732 


Expenditures: 
Repair of wire plant...$ 879 
Repair of equipment... 787 


Station removals and 
Rian eS... e arson comes 9 
Depreciation of plant 
and equipment ...:.. 5,000 
Other maintenance ex- 
PETISES aes acne Nee ies 22 
Operators’ wages ...... 4,095 
Other traffic expenses... syle 
General office expenses. 1,314 
Other general expenses. 1,585 
Taxesaet. Ml womecky mee 659 
Miscellaneous charges to — 
ATL COMLG: = ooh eee career 291 
$15,154 
Prottep cen. ees ee iz 
$17,732 


Some New Ideas Introduced at 
Nebraska District Meeting. 
The third congressional district of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association held a 
meeting in Wisner recently. J. W. Rich- 
mond, district vice-president of the asso- 
ciation and manager of the Cuming Coun- 
ty Independent Telephone Co., acted as 

host. 

Several good talks were made during 
the course of the meeting—one by Mr. 
Richmond, in which he outlined what 
has been accomplished in the district, what 
is yet to be done, and how the companies 
can best cooperate in carrying on the work. 

The employes of the Cuming County 
company gave a switchboard demonstra- 
tion and received some nice compliments 
from the delegates for the efficiency which 
they displayed. 

The social side was taken care of in the 
evening, when there was an entertainment 


ieee PHONY 


A Pioneer Subscriber. 


Under date of January 6, Carl Dyvig, 
owner and manager of the Inwood (Iowa) 
Telephone Co., writes: 

“Enclosed please find my check to pay 
for TELEPHONY. I do not want to be with- 
out your paper now as 1923 will be my 
20th anniversary in the telephone game 
and I have been a subscriber ever since I 
started in 1903. 

“Much valuable information and help 
we have had from TELEPHONY, which has 
solved many a problem for us during these 
years. I well remember also Mr. Kelsey 
(recently deceased) when he was answer- 
ing technical questions and when he was 
financial editor. 

Many changes have taken place during 
this time, but it is a great pleasure to look 
back when the Independent pioneers were 
struggling along against big odds. Many 
have passed away, and others have taken 
their places. There is a complete change 

f scenery in the 20 years I have been in 
the game. 

Wishing you all a good New Year, I 
remain 

Yours very truly, 

Carl Dyvig.” 

| BEATE EAE, Sk 2 TTD, 
given at one of the theaters, followed by 
an at home in Mr. Richmond’s residence, 
To both of these affairs the general public 
of Wisner and Beemer were invited—and 
that. proved a happy thought, for there 
was manifest an increase in the good feel- 
ing toward telephone folk and a better un- 
derstanding of their problems. 

The feature of the entertainment was a 
three-reel telephone picture and a Harold 
Lloyd comedy. 


Texas Association “Keeps Tab” on 
State Legislature. 
The legislative committee of the Texas 


Independent Telephone Association is 
right on the job watching for develop- 
ments in the state legislature of impor- 
‘ance to telephone men in Texas. 

A bulletin was sent out January 15, tell- 
ing the association members about the bills 
that have been introduced and asking that 
when the appeal is made for their assis- 
tance they lend their full support in fight- 
ing against discriminating laws. 

They are asked to protest against a pub- 
lic utility bill that has been introduced 
and which is drawn in such a manner as 
to place all telephone and telegraph com- 
panies under the jurisdiction of the rail- 
road commission. 

“We do not understand,” states the com- 
mittee, “why the telephone and telegraph 
business is singled out from all other utili- 
ties, but this bill only covers these indus- 
tries and leaves all other utilities out. If 
we are to have a utility law in this state, 
it ought to include all utilities and be broad 
enough to protect the rights of such in- 
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custries as well as the rights of the pub- 
lic? 

Minimum wage bills have been intro- 
duced both in the house and in the senate. 
They have for their purpose the creation 
of a minimum wage commission and the 
establishing of a minimum wage for wo- 
men and minors. The committee was un- 
able to give much information on the pro- 
posed measure, but pointed out that dis- 
aster will come to many of the smaller 
Independent companies throughout the 
state if the minimum is placed too high. 

A bill has also been introduced to amend 
the working men’s compensation act. The 
committee points out that if this carries it 
will increase the maximum compensation 
to be paid under the law and this, in turn, 
will cause the insurance companies to raise 
the rates on liability insurance. “Any law 
oi this kind,’ the bulletin states, “that 
tends to raise your insurance rates merely 
adds to the expense of doing business and 
cuts down your already insignificant 
profit.” 

It is expected that additional bills will 
be introduced—some that will tax in- 
tangible assets and one that will authorize 
the state to collect income tax. 

The bulletin—which is signed by Pres- 
ident R. B. Still and Secretary LL. S: 
Gardner—closes with a reminder of the 
dates for the next annual convention, 
March 20-23, at the Adolphus Hotel in 
Dallas. It urges every Independent tele- 
phone manager and owner in Texas to 
make his plans now to attend the conven- 
tion, which is going to be better than 
any the Texas association has ever held. 


Want Central Office and Switch- 
board in Nebraska Towns. 
A bill introduced in the Nebraska house 


provides “A telephone exchange central 
office and switchboard shall be maintained 
by one or more telephone companies in 
every incorporated city or village in the 
state.” It does not, however, specify the 
procedure for compelling a company to 
build and equip a plant in any town which 
has none, or what company shall do so. 
The real object of the bill is to prevent 


the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co, © 


from abandoning the exchange it operates 
at Endicott, Jefferson county. The ex- 
change does not pay, but the citizens there 
have been trying to get the state railway 
commission to continue it in spite of that 
fact. The exchange was once locally- 
owned, and the Endicott people refuse to 
buy it back to save the exchange to the 
town. The company proposes to put the 
subscribers on party lines from adjoining 
towns. 


The bill forbids the abandonment of any | 


exchange or the removal of its central of- — 


fice unless consented to by 60 per cent of 


the patrons who have been served for six | 


months or more in a petition to the rail- 


way commission and approved by that 


body. 


aa 


Bell Patents Cited in Chicago Case 


City Witnesses in Hearing to Adjust Chicago Rates of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. Object to Continued Capitalization of Patent Costs—Make 
Comparison of Traffic Methods with Those in Vogue at LaCrosse, Wis. 


Some new and interesting points are 
being developed by the city of Chicago in 
its efforts to secure a reduction of tele- 
phone rates charged by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. The case is being heard 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission and 
the taking of testimony will be resumed 
ou February 13. Since the proceedings 
opened, the city has been represented by 
Daniel A. Roberts, assistant corporation 


counsel, and the commission recently called 


as witnesses Henry Shafer and Wm. H. 
Crumb well known among Independent 
telephone men. 

On January 23, Mr. Shafer, testified 
with regard to the patents owned by the 
A. T. & T. Co., the use of which by the 
Iilinois Bell Telephone Co. had been testi- 
fied to by representatives of the company 


‘as justification for a portion of the 4% 


per cent payments by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to the A. T. & T. 

Mr. Shafer introduced into the records 
the announced policy of the American 
Bell Telephone Co. and the A. T. & T. 
Co. in regard to their patents and licenses 
as expressed in their annual reports, and 
as to the patent cost account as shown in 
the annual balance sheets dating back to 
the organization of the American Bell 
Telephone Co., in 1880 to the present time. 
Quotations from the American Bell Tele- 
phone Co. reports to its stockholders 
showed in the year ending February, 1881, 


| that “many applications are now being 


made for permanent licenses and we have 
begun to give such permanent contracts 

. . in exchange for a substantial inter- 
est in the stock of the local companies. Hy 
pursuing this plan, the company will grad- 
ually acquire a large permanent interest in 
the telephone business throughout — the 
country, so that you will not be depend- 
ent upon royalties for a revenue when the 
patents have expired.” 

The report for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1885, states that the license contracts 
are so shaped that the telephone companies 
throughout the country shall work to- 
gether and be “held under such a general 
plan by the force of a government patent.” 

Numerous annual reports state that the 
electrical department as well as the patent 
division and other officers were devoting a 
great part of their time to matters pertain- 
ing to patent suits which witness contended 
were brought to gain and maintain a mon- 
opoly throughout the United States. 


The annual reports also state that the 
amounts received for licenses given were 
credited to patent account, and from the 
halance sheets Mr. Shafer argued that up 
to the year 1900 there were credits to pat- 


ent account amounting to over $20,000,000, 
not figuring patent costs during years 
when license sales amounted to more than 
patent expense which would not show in 
the balance sheets. The annual report of 
1899 showed a final profit to the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Co. on patent account 
of over $12,000,000. 

It was shown that this $12,000,000 pate 
ent account profit and a part of over $380,- 


000,000 accumulated reserves, general 


SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY. 


During the coming 20 years, business 
men of the type of Carnegie and Hill 
will again come to the fore. And the 
foundation of their industries will be 
SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY.— 
Roger W. Babson. 


profit, and capital stock premiums in addi- 
tion to the annual and dividends 
which had been paid each year, were paid 
out to the stockholders during the reor- 
ganization in 1900, when two shares of 
A. T. & T. Co. stock were given for each 
one share, of over $25,000,000 of American 
Bell Telephone Co. stock. 

Further testimony in the case showed 
that in 1902, after the patents under which 
the permanent licenses were given had ex- 
pired, or had been declared invalid by the 
courts, the American Bell Telephone Co. 
“requested” the Chicago Telephone Co., 
which it controlled, to sign a new rental 
arrangement—the 4% per cent contract— 
to take effect the previous January 1, and 
that since 1900 the rental payments to the 
A. T. & T. Co. by the Chicago exchange 
alone have far exceeded the total patent 
expense shown in the A. T. & T. Co. bal- 
ance sheets up to 1907, after which patent 
cost was charged off through expense ac- 
counts. 

It is the contention of the city of Chi- 
cago that as the patents upon which the 
original permanent licenses based 
have long since expired or been declared 
void, and as all cost of the original pat- 
ents and patents on improvements during 
the life of the original patents (up to the 
year 1900) has been paid for through per- 
manent license sales with a profit of over 
$12,000,000 to the American Telephone 
Co., and, further, that as all patent cost 
of the A. T. & T. Co. since the year 1900 
has been more than reasonably recom- 
pensed by the Chicago exchange and other 
l:censees and as no patent cost is now in 
capital account, that therefore the patents 
should not be considered as a reason for 


a1 


extra 


were 


making any part of the 4% per cent charge 
against the operation of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. in the Chicago telephone 
exchange. 

On January 24 W. H. Crumb, as engi- 
neer for the city of Chicago, introduced 
exhibits showing the growth of the com- 
pany and the development of its business 
from 1881 to date. 

In order to show the financial prosperity 
which the company has enjoyed since its 
organization, he presented an_ exhibit 
showing the stockholders’ investment in 
the company, as represented by capital 
stock issued year by year from 1882 when 
it was $500,000, to the end of 1921 when 
it was $50,000,000. He also showed that 
during practically all of that time the divi- 
dends, which had been paid by the com- 
pany, had exceeded the capital stock in- 
vestment by the stockholders. Also that 
since its organization the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and its predecessor, the Chicago 
Telephone Co., had paid to the parent or- 
ganization more than $16,000,000 in royal- 
ties and for rental of telephones and gen- 
eral service. 

Mr. Crumb called attention to the pres- 
ent rapidly increasing costs of adding tele- 
phone stations, which he testified was much 
greater than represented by the recent in- 
creased prices in labor and material, and 
charged the telephone company with ex- 
travagance in building up its construction 
account. 

He testified that the cost of adding sta- 
tions to the plant in the city of Chicago 
for the five-year period ending 1896 aver- 
aged $426 per station, which for the next 
five-year period ending in 1901 was de- 
creased to an average of $165 per station. 
This was further decreased in the five- 
year period ending 1906 to an average of 
S87 per station, and for the five-year pe- 
riod ending 1911 to an average of $84 per 
station. Since that time it has increased 
so that for the five-year period ending 
1916 the cost was an average of $118 per 
station, and for the period ending 1921, it 
averaged $198 per station. 

The average investment in plant in 
Chicago was at its lowest point in 1911 
when it was $106 per station. This had 
gradually increased since that time until 
in 1921 it was $130 per station. The aver- 
age rate per station for telephone ex- 
change service in the city of Chicago grad- 
ually decreased from 1897, when it was 
$122 per station, to 1915 when it was $36 
per station. From 1916 to date, the aver- 
age rate has steadily ‘increased until in 
1921 it was $54 per station. 

Mr. Crumb made an analysis of the 
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company’s exchange service revenues and 
expenses from 1913 to 1921 in order to 
ascertain the necessity for this increase 
in the average rate. J*or the purpose of 
comparing pre-war revenues and expenses 
with those of the year 1921, he took the 
year 1915 as fairly representing normal 
pre-war conditions and compared the op- 
erations of that year, which he showed 
was the most prosperous year finacially 
the company had had since its organization, 
with the operations of 1921. 

He testified that the traffic expense in 
the city of Chicago had increased 130 per 
cent in 1921 as compared to 1915, whereas, 
all other operating expenses including de- 
preciation and the 4% per cent payment 
to the A. T. & T. Co. had increased only 
25 per cent. He then proceeded to make 
an analysis of the increase of 130 per cent 
in trafic expense and found that during 
this period operators’ wages had _ in- 
creased practically 100 per cent. 

There are three factors, stated Mr. 
Crumb, which affect the traffic cost or 
traffic expense per station per month, 
namely, wages paid traffic employes, the 
calling rate which determines the volume 
of traffic, and the average amount of 
traffic that can be handled per traffic em- 
ploye hour. 

Traffic expense is practically directly 
proportional to the volume of traffic, and 
the volume of traffic is directly proportion- 
al to the average number of calls per sta- 
tion per day. The volume of traffic can- 
not be controlled by the telephone com- 
pany, and it is its duty to secure its traffic 
employes as economically as may be in the 
open market and get competent, efficient 
help. It can and should, however, con- 
trol to a verv large extent the average 
number of calls that can be handled per 
traffic employe hour. 

The company’s peg counts for 1915 show 
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that there was an average of 170.3 calls 
handled per traffic employe hour, whereas, 
in 1921, the average number of calls 
handled per traffic employe hour was but 
56.8 calls; that’is, the operators in 1915 
‘were handling 24 per cent more calls per 
traffic employe hour than in 1921. 

This decrease in the efficiency of the 
traffic employes Mr. Crumb declared, is 
due purely to the equipment that the op- 
erators have with which to handle calls, 
which has not been improved to keep 
abreast with increased demands made upon 
it, to say nothing of being so improved as 
to handling the calls more economically 
now than in 1915. In 1915 there was an 
average of 5.11 calls per station per day, 
while in 1921 this had been reduced to an 
average of 4.21 calls per station per day. 

The witness contended that had the tele- 
phone company been able to operate in 
1921 with the same efficiency as in 1915, 
that is, had their equipment been such that 
they could have handled 70.3 calls per 
traffic employe hour instead of 56.8 calls, 
the reduction in the average number of 
calls per station per day amounting to 18 
per cent in the volume of traffic would 
have permitted an 18 per cent reduction 
in traffic expense. 

The total traffic expense for the year 
1921 was $11,189,000, so that if the com- 
pany had been able to operate as efficiently 
in 1921 as in 1915, it could have saved 18 
per cent of this amount, or over $2,000,000. 
This, he testified, is a reflection upon the 
engineering ability of the general staff of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. that it did not maintain the same ef- 
ficiency of operation in Chicago in 1921 
that it had had in 1915 and previous years. 

The witness asserted that if the manage- 
ment of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
had been in the hands of officials who, in 
addition to protecting their salaried posi- 
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tions had a_large personal investment to 
protect and were unobstructed by the dic- 
tation of outside influences, there is no 
doubt that they would have exercised 
every effort in their power to have at least 
maintained the same standard of efficiency 
of operation subsequent to 1915. 

Mr. Crumb told the commission that 
many Independent telephone companies, 
free to act upon their own volition, dur- 
ing this time had been able to so improve 
their operating conditions that they have 


handled larger volume per traffic employe © 


hour in 1921 than was handled in 1915. 


He then cited the results obtained in an 


improvement in the operating methods at 


LaCrosse, Wis., and showed that, where- 
as, Chicago was handling 56.8 calls per 
traffic employe hour, the LaCrosse ex-— 


change, due to improved switchboard 


methods was able to handle 210 calls per ; 


trafic employe hour. 
In order to place this comparison on a 
uniform basis, it is necessary to consider 


the relative amount of work necessary to — 


complete a call in LaCrosse and in: Chi- 
cago. 
call averages 2%4 units, while in LaCrosse 
calls are practically all one unit calls so 
that to place the Chicago calls on the 
same basis with the LaCrosse calls, it is 
necessary to divide the 210 units in La- 
Crosse by 2% in order to determine the 
number of calls comparable to Chicago 
which are now being handled there. 

This shows that LaCrosse is handling 
93.3 calls, equal to those in Chicago, per 
traffic employe hour, whereas Chicago is 
handling but 56.8 calls per traffic employe 


hour; or, in other words, LaCrosse is now 


handling 64 per cent more traffic per traf- 
fic emplove hour than Chicago. 

The hearing was adjourned until Feb- 
ruary 13 when additional testimony on be- 
half of the city will be introduced. 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Federal Court Denies Motion of 
Nebraska Commission. 

Judge Munger of the federal court at 
Lincoln, Neb.,. has overruled the motion 
of the state railway commission to dis- 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co’s. suit begun to test the justice of 
the commission’s new schedule of rates 
which reduced exchange charges 10 per 
cent. 

The court held that while the state law 
provided a method by which appeals from 
commission decisions may be taken di- 
rect to the state supreme court, in 
view of the fact that that tribunal had no 
legislative powers and could not finally 
decide rates, the company had the right 


miss 


to choose the federal court for its forum. 

The court appointed B. H. Dunham, 
an Omaha lawyer, as master in chancery. 
Mr. Dunham is directed to take testimony, 
report on the facts and his conclusions 
of law and to limit the taking of testi- 
mony until August 1 next. 

The commission has filed an answer 
to the petition of the Bell, in which it 
puts into issue the question of whether 
that company is efficiently and economical- 
ly managed. The commission says, and 
stands ready to submit testimony in sup- 
port, that the expenses of the company 
are excessive and extravagant. 

It charges that the company pays 
salaries to officers, and pays also to labor, 


wages that are higher than necessary to 
procure careful and efficient service; that 
it employes more heip than necessary for 
the proper transaction of business, and 
that the 4% per cent of its gross rev- 
enues that it pays to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., fer the furnish- 
ing of transmitters, and receivers, and 
engineering, and other  skillel business 
counsel is far in -excess of the value of 


the services rendered to it, and that the 


payment should be greatly reduced. 

The commission also challenges the cor- 
rectness of the statement made to the 
court that the gross revenues are in- 
sufficient, by declaring that a large 
amount of the toll business for which the 


a 


It is found that in Chicago each 
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cross-connecting building cables. 
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Northwestern has the necessary lines and 
equipment, and which should be _ trans- 
mitted by it is transferred at Omaha to 
the transcontinental lines of the A. T. 
& T. Co., which owns substantially all 
of the stock of the Northwestern, and 
‘controls its policies and business, and by 
reason of this action the revenues are 
not as much as they should be. 

The commission declares that the 8 per 
cent return on the property devoted to 
public ‘use demanded by the company is 
more than a reasonable return, and that 
it should not exceed 7 per cent. It 
challenges the accuracy of the statement 
that the property values of the company 
in 1922 were $17,696,000, and avers they 
were not to exceed $14,731,000. 

It denies that the present fair value of 
the property is $22,000,000, and asserts it 
is not to exceed $18,000,000. It denies 
that the company earned but 3.62 per cent 
the last year, and that the new rates 
would earn but 2.75 per cent, as averred 
in the petition. The commission says that 
if the company were economically and 
fairly managed, the returns under the 
new rates would be 7 per cent, a sufficient 
and reasonable one. 

The commission says that the property 
value of the Bell does not exceed its 
capital stock, and denies that the company 
keeps its accounts in conformity with the 
‘requirements of the Interstate Commerce 
‘Commission. It says that most of the 
allocations made therein relating to rev- 
enues and expenses are voluntarily de- 
termined by the Bell officials themselves. 

It is further contended on behalf of 
the commission that its rates are not con- 
fiscatory, that they do not take property 
from the company without due process of 
law, but assert that they are lawful and 
valid, and if enforced would allow the 
Bell to earn a fair and reasonable return, 
that the increases granted in the order 
will equal if they do not exceed the re- 
ductions, and that the net result will 
not be to reduce the gross revenues. 


Subscribers of Bell Exchange Op- 
| pose Sale to Independent. 

The sale and transfer of the Lewis- 
ville telephone exchange by the Indiana 
| Bell Telephone Co., to the Knightstown 
Telephone Co., of Knightstown, was op- 
posed by Lewisville subscribers at a hear- 
ing on the petition to authorize the sale 
held January 10 before John McCardle, 
chairman of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. 

Commissioner McCardle held up a final 
order, pending further negotiations. 

Opposition to the sale was based on 
two points. The Bell company alleged 
the Lewisville station was a losing one 
because of the distance from the central 
plant. 

The Lewisville people showed the com- 
mission that it is farther from Lewisville 
to Knightstown, than from Newcastle to 
Lewisville, and yet it was made to ap- 
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pear the Knightstown company could op- 

erate the plant more economically. 

The second point in the opposition to 
the sale was that the Knightstown com- 
pany follows a policy of tacking on a toll 
charge, when under the present arrange- 
ment Lewisville subscribers have access 
to 1,400 instruments in the territory south 
of Lewisville, embracing 72 square miles 
at a nominal flat rate with the Raleigh 
exchange. 

The subscribers have hope of reaching 
a satisfactory agreement, either with the 
Bell or the Knightstown company, or 
among themselves. 

Patrons and Company Agree on 
Discount for Prompt Payment. 
The Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 

sion on January 13 authorized a 10 per 

cent discount in the rates of the Kansas 

Telephone Co., at Lawrence, effective on 

bills paid before the 10th of the month 

following that in which service is ren- 
dered. 

The discount follows an injunction 
against a rate order of the commission 
nearly a year ago. The arrangement is 
the result of an understanding between 
the citizens of Lawrence and _ telephone 
officials. 


Kansas and Missouri Companies 
Settle Dispute by Agreement. 

After settlement of a controversy of 
three months’ duration beween a Kansas 
company and two Missouri companies, 
the Missouri Public Serviee Commission 
granted the Kansas company a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to operate 
in the town of Worland, Mo. The order 
was entered January 17, taking effect at 
once. 

On October 9 the Hume Telephone Co., 
of Hume, Mo., complained that the 
Pleasanton Telephone Co., of Pleasanton, 
Kans., had for several years furnished 
service to subscribers in and around Wor- 
land, Mo., and during the past year or so 
had extended its lines and maintained 
stations without having obtained authority 
from the Missouri commission. A similar 
complaint was filed October 28, by the 
Foster Telephone Co., of Foster, Mo. 


Intervening petition, signed by citizens 
of Worland, was filed. It asked that the 
Pleasanton company be allowed to con- 
tinue to furnish service. 

Hearings were held, testimony was 
taken, and after some discussion the at- 
torneys for the companies got together 
and stipulated conditions agreeable to all. 
The Pleasanton company offered to make 
application at once for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity; and to file its 
rate schedule with the commission; it 
agreed not to extend its service farther 
south from the town of Worland than 
it was at that time and to take on no 
new subscribers south of the Kansas City 
Southern Depot. 


The Pleasanton company agreed to 
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build a pole lead south by the most direct 
route from the point which it then reach- 
ed to the Hume exchange, such additional 
pole lead to carry only the metallic cir- 
cuits necessary for carrying the long dis- 
tance toll service out of the Hume ex- 
change, and the leads not to be used for 
any other purpose. 

The Foster company is to connect its 
toll lines with the Pleasanton lead and 
long distance service is to be maintained 
from Foster through Worland to the 
Pleasanton exchange. The Foster com- 
pany is to maintain a portion of the lines 
and the Pleasanton company the balance. 


Mass Meeting in Owensboro, Ky., 
Favors Rate Increase. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted 
approving the contemplated raise in rates 
of the Owensboro Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Owensboro, Ky., at a 
mass meeting on January 16, and favored 
continuing the two telephone systems in 
Owensboro. It was pointed out that the 
Home company could get an increase by 
litigation, which would be quite an expense 
to the city and the company, and eventu- 
ally this expense would revert to the sub- 
scribers. 

The increases approved of are 50 cents 
on business stations and 25 cents on resi- 
dence, making these rates the same as 
those of the Cumberland Bell—$4.25 for 
business and $2.50 for residence. 

It was brought out at the meeting that 
it the two companies were combined it 
would involve the junking of one system 
or the other as the two are so dissimilar, 
and this would mean an investment of 
about $900,000, with either $500,000 worth 
of property owned by the Cumberland, or 
$350,000 or $400,000 of the Home, junked 
tc make the merger. 

The Home company has 1,840 con- 
nections in Owensboro, 80 being rural. The 
Cumberland company has more than 2,600 
ccennections in the city and county, there 
being about 1,700 telephones in the county, 
with eight county exchanges. 


Cumberland Bell Decides to Accept 
Rate Cut in Louisiana. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on January 15 accepted the order of 
the Louisiana Public Service Commissio 
which reduced telephone rates throughout 
the state and directed the company t 
return to subscribers more than $400,000 — 
collected since May 13, 1922, on the | 
present rates in excess of the rates ordered 
by the commission at that time. 

The order of the commission while 
based on a compromise submitted to th 
commission by representatives of commer 
cial organizations and cities from all parts 
of the state was more far-reaching in it 
scope. 

In accepting the order the company i 
a letter to the public service commissio 
says it feels it is being called on to accep 
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cuts in its revenues that are extreme and 
will impair its earning power, but is doing 
so to gain and maintain the good will of 
the public. 

The company agrees to begin work at 
the earliest time on its building program, 
which calls for the expenditure of many 
million dollars: in the state in the next 
five years. 

The letter of C. A. Stair, general man- 
ager of the company, to the commission 
stated that: 

“While the company realizes the para- 
mount necessity for adequate revenues to 
enable it to go ahead with its operations 
and meet the demands for service year by 
year, involving the investment in new 
capital of. many millions of dollars during 
the years to come, it also recognizes the 
great importance of restoring those 
amicable relations which. formerly existed 
between the company, the public it serves 
and the state authorities, and this latter 
condition has been the prompting influence 
in causing the company to accept the order. 

“We feel that to have acted otherwise 
would have been to fail to recognize the 
spirit of co-operative fairness which was 
so manifest on the part of those represent- 
atives of the public who gave so much of 
their time in an earnest effort to bring 
about an adjustment of the case upon a 
basis believed by them to be equitable to 
both the public and the company. 

“The company will now concentrate its 
efforts towards carrying out its program 
of extensions and additions to its plant 
and will provide as quickly as is practic- 
able those added facilities which will 
enable it to furnish telephones and serv- 
ice to all who desire same and meet all 
demands for service in all of its exchanges 
throughout the state.” 

Mr. Stair pointed out that the company 
operating in Louisiana last year under the 
rates then in effect earned 7.25 per cent 
interest. Under the schedule of rates sub- 
mitted by the company in compromise, 
the income for the year would have been 
at the rate of 5.94 per cent. The schedule 
of rates recommended by the citizens’ 
committee would have produced an income 
of 5.25 per cent. Rates ordered by the 
commission will produce earnings of 4.6 
per cent, Mr. Stair said. 

“The company is indulging the hope,” 
said Mr. Stair, “that in the near future 
the commission may recognize the com- 
pany’s just right to an improved condition 
in its net return on more than $14,000,000 
invested in Louisiana in rendering service 
to the people.” 


Citizens Company (Mich.) Places 
Value at $7,696,215. 

Reports of the appraisal of property of 
the Citizens Telephone Co. of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.—in connection with the pending 
merger of that company with the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co.—were filed with 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
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on January 17 by the company’s engi- 
neers. 

The company places the value of its 
property—less depreciation and not includ- 
ing the Jackson, Battle Creek and Mar- 
shall exchanges—at $7,696,215. The origi- 
nal cost of the property is estimated at 
$5,950,660, and its actual reproduction 
value—without figuring depreciation—at 
$9,068,695. 


Switching Rate Increased, Local 
Rates Payable in Advance. 

Authority was given the Harmony Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., of Harmony, by 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission to increase its rural switch- 
ing charge from 25 cents to 40 cents a 
month, with a discount of 5 cents a month 
if paid on or before March 1 of each 
year. The company was also permitted 
to make the local net rates—which are $2 
for one-party business and $1.25 for one- 
party residence—payable in advance. The 
order was entered January 17, to take 
effect February 1. 

The Harmony company serves 159 
town stations and 345 rural connecting 
company stations. The book value of the 
company January 1, 1922, was $4,155— 
representing property within the town. 
After a sleet storm of last February it 
was necessary to rebuild the major por- 
tion of the plant—which entailed an ex- 
penditure in excess of $5,000. 


Bill for Commission to Fix Tele- 
phone Salaries Dropped. 

The Nebraska house has indefinitely 
postponed the Beushausen bill which would 
have lodged with the state railway com- 
mission the power to fix the salaries of all 
officers and employes of telephone com- 
panies operating in the state. 

The members were of the opinion that 
the commission now possesses all of the 
power necessary to compel companies to 
manage their affairs economically and ef- 
ficiently. 


General Renovation of Plant Or- 
dered for Missouri Company. 

An order issued January 15 by the 
Missouri’ Public Service Commission gave 
the Platte County Telephone Co., of Platte 
City, 45 days from January 25 in which 
to make certain improvements. The or- 
der is the result of a petition filed by a 
number of the company’s subscribers. 

A general going over and inspection of 
the entire plant are included in the provi- 
sions of the order. Worn out telephones 
on rural lines are to be replaced with 
new instruments; slack removed from 
rural lines; trees trimmed to eliminate 
interference with wires; wires placed on 
insulators to be fastened to poles; and 
poles which are learning over and unsafe 
to’ be reset. 

The section of switchboard on which 


rural service is given. must be repaired _ 
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or rewired so that cross talk or trouble 
in ringing subscribers will be eliminated; 
wires in the arrester or frame room re- 
placed by a short piece of cable; and such 
changes made in the operators’ hours of 
duty or additional operators employed as 
will insure a dependable service, parti- 
cularly in the morning hours. 

When the work of renovation has been 
completed, the company shall notify the 
commission so that it may send an in- 
spector to look over the plant. 


Introduces Bill for Free County 
Service in Nebraska. 

Senator Barr has introduced into the 
upper house of the Nebraska legislature, 
a bill which provides that telephone com- 
panies shall consider the county as a unit 
in giving service from their exchanges. 
Station-to-station calls and person-to-per- 
son calls shall not be considered as long 
distance, when the points of origin and 
destination are within the county, and no 
charge shall be made for them. In other 
words, all service within the county shall 
be free. 

Under the proposed act all of the tele-— 
phone companies in the county, so far as 
giving service is concerned, shall unite. 
No greater sum shall be charged for this 
additional service than is now charged for 
local exchange rates, and if a higher rate 
is desired applications must be made to 
the state railway commission, and 30 days’ 
notice given. 

Another section of the bill amends the 
existing law so as to base the distribution 
of toll earnings per message between com- 
panies pro rata, according to the number 
of units outside the county involved in 
delivery of the message. 


Nebraska Governor for Drastic Cut | 
in Commission Appropriation. 
Saying that the state railway commis- 

sion had busied itself increasing telephone 
rates since it lost its power to control 
railroad rates, Governor Bryan has rec- 
ommended to the Nebraska legislature that 
it cut the appropriation for that body, 
for the biennium, from the $158,000 it 
asked for, to $85,000. Under a new bud- 
get law that has just gone into effect, — 
it requires a three-fifths vote in each house — 
to increase any estimate fixed by the gov- 
ernor in his recommendations. 


The governor maintained this attitude 
in the face of declarations of the com-— 
missioners that its powers over railroad 
rates had been fully restored. He said 
this was all bosh, and that he knew 
better. t 


He said that every time a rate case 
came up at Washington or elsewhere, a 
commissioner, a lawyer and an expert, 
had to journey there at state expense. 
At the same time the representatives of 
farmers’ organizations, secretaries of 
chambers of commerce and _ traffic man- 
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What Is 
This Higher Voltage 
Dry Cell They 
Talk About? 


Telephone men have become so ac- 
customed to thinking of dry cells 
in terms of 1% volts that the Victor 
“Higher Voltage” Telephone Cell 
has naturally occasioned consider- 
able comment. 


No. 6 
A lengthy discourse could be sub- 
mitted on the subject of Ohm’s law 
and the relation of volts, amperes 
and resistance, but the average tele- 


phone company is interested pri- DRY CELL 


marily in results, not theory, so let 
us give this simple truth regarding : 
the behavior of the Higher Volt- 1 gy hate Ure. Fares 
age cell on duty. 


When the amperage of an ordinary ite Desisne: fer Tolnnb ers, hie 
11% volt battery drops to a certain Life are Essential. 

point it no longer functions. When MANUFACTURED’ AY 

the Victor’s amperage has dropped : 

to this same cut-off point it goes on THE CARBON PRODUCTS C0. 


functioning. The fact of the mat- LANCASTER, OHIO, U. &. A. 
ter is that the voltage of the Victor 
is sufficiently high at the so-called 
cut-off point to force the current to 
overcome the resistance in the cir- 
cuit, in the same manner as a water 
system of high pressure continues 
to pump the water from a tank 
whereas if the same amount of 
water in a similar tank had not the 
proper pressure back of it, one might 
think of the tank as being empty. 


Consider this vital factor in the selec- 
tion of your telephone batteries 1f you 
want long and faithful service. 


And, remember Victors cost less per 
barrel than other high grade cells. 
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agers for big shippers hurried there, all 
duplicating what the state was doing. He 
said he couldn’t stop the others from do- 
ing this, but that he could stop junketing 
of the commission. 


He was told by Chairman Taylor, that 
while it was true that the commission had 
allowed increases in rates for telephone 
companies in the past five years, it was 
not in a legal position to deny what the 
law and the courts would have given the 
companies if it had not done so. 


Mr. Taylor pointed out that while the 
increases in the prices of all other com- 
modities had increased in excess of 50 
per cent, and are still above that figure, 
telephone companies had’ received no more 
than 25 or 30 per cent increases in reven- 
ues. Mr. Taylor added that the peak 
had passed, and the tendency would be 
downward in the future. 


The governor refused to consider these 
facts. He was of the same opinion as 
when, as a private citizen, he addressed 
the state telephone association conven- 
tion a year ago, at which time he was 
sharply called to account by Commissioner 
Browne for mis-statements of what the 
commission had done. The commissioners 
are wondering if he is playing even now. 


New York Bell to Spend $250,000- 
000 in Next Five Years. 


H. F. Thurber, president of the New 
York Telephone Co., in a letter to the 
New York Public Service Commission 
recently, said that the company would 
spend approximately $250,000,000 in~ the 
next five years for the purchase of tele- 
phone equipment and acquisition of land. 
The statement was made in reply to an 
inquiry by the commission as to the in- 
creasing number of deferred applications. 


Mr. Thurber said that the gross ex- 
penditure for new plants in New York 
City last year was $45,500,000 and esti- 
mated that expenditure in 1923 would 
be $55,000,000. He said that 250,000 sta- 
tion would be installed in 1923. 


Four-Day Hearing Held on Ohio 
Bell Rates—Next One March 8. 


On January 16 the city of Dayton, Ohio, 
resumed its presentation of evidence in its 
fight against the increased rates proposed 
by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. After a 
four-day hearing in Columbus before the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission, the case 
was continued to March 8—when the city 
will submit additional evidence. 


The sessions beginning January 16 were 
taken up principally with the presentation 
of reports of engineers engaged by the 
city to investigate the affairs of the Ohio 
Bell in Dayton. It is expected that the 
company’s relation with , the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. will be chal- 
lenged at the next hearing. 
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Delay in Installing Telephone 
Causes Suit in Tennessee. 

The system of zoning applications for 
the installation of telephones used by the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
has been attacked in a suit filed by W. C. 
Cameron, of Memphis, Tenn., last month. 
It is sought to have a mandatory 
injunction issued through the chancery 
court and the statutory penalty collected 
for failure to install service—the penalty 
being $10 a day. 

The complaintant recently moved into a 
house vacated by E. O. Bass. There were 
instruments in both houses—the one which 
Mr. Cameron had left and the one into 
which he moved. Applications for service 
were made and Mr. Bass received it, but 
Mr. Cameron was unable either to get 
the instrument moved from the place 
which he had left or to receive service 
over the instrument already in the house 
to which he moved. 

It seems that the company has a rule 
not to make installations in the order that 
applications are made for the entire city, 
but to make the installations in the order 
that applications are made in certain zones 
established by the company. There were 
evidently many applications ahead of Mr. 
Cameron in the zone into which he moved, 
and few ahead of Mr. Bass in his new 
zone. 

Pending the hearing, the Cumberland 
Bell has been enjoined from touching 
the wires at the new home of the com- 
plainant or the instrument itself, unless 
is wants to give service over the line. 
Close Bell-Commission Case in 

Tennessee Circuit Court. 

Upon an agreement reached out of 
court between the attorneys of both par- 
ties, the case of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. against the Ten- 
nessee Railroad & Public Utilities Com- 
mission was dismissed from the circuit 
court. The order, which was issued 
January 15, was signed by Judges A. C. 
Denison, E. T. Sanford and J. W. Ross. 

The dismissal followed the filing of the 
petition of the company, in which it was 
shown that an adjustment of rates had 
been made—the commission having ap- 
proved a schedule which increased rates 
in some 45 exchanges. 

The Bell is to pay the costs of the 
case. 


Power Company Not Liable for 
Inductive Interference. 

A power company whose line was con- 
structed according to the best standards 
of modern engineering was held not liable 
for inductive interference of a telephone 
line which was not constructed accord- 
ing to such standards. 

The power company lawfully maintained 
a high-powered transmission line on one 
side of a highway. The telephone line— 
constructed on the other side of the high- 
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way—was a single wire system, with a re- 
turn circuit through the ground. 

The fact that the telephone company 
was granted a franchise to maintain its 
line on the highway before the power 
company was granted its franchise, did 
not give the telephone company a_ su- 


perior right—in view of section 5612 of © 


the Remington code of 1915, providing 
that no exclusive franchise to use a high- 
way shall be granted. Phillippay vs. Pa- 
cific Power & Light Co.; Supreme Court 
of Washington, 207 Pacific, 957. 


Switching Charge Absorbs Rev- 
enue—Rate Increase Granted. 
The Shaw Telephone Co. was granted 

permission by the Wisconsin Railroad 

Commission, in an order of January 24, to 

increase its rural rate to subscribers re- 

ceiving service from Eau Claire exchange 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. The new 
rate, effective February 1, is $2.25 net per 
month. This rate may also be payable 
quarterly at the option of the company. 

The old rate was $1.75 per month. 

The switching rate and service charge 
paid to the Wisconsin Telephone Co. was 
found to absorb such a proportion of the 
monthly rental that the balance remaining 
was not sufficient to meet the cost of op- 
erating this division of the exchange. The 
switching charge for the Eau Claire serv- 
ice is $9 per year, and in addition the com- 
pany is charged $4.50 per month for rental 
of circuit equipment outside of the ex- 
change limits of Eau Claire. There are 
six lines connected to the Eau Claire ex- 
change, and all are of metallic construc- 
tion. 

The operating expenses for the nine 
months ended December 31, 1921, amount- 
ed to $4,826, exclusive of taxes and de- 
preciation upon the property. The total 
revenues for the same period were $4,833, 
so the company suffered an actual deficit 
of $747, when the legal requirements for 
taxes and depreciation upon the property 
are figured. The property was valued at 
$14,078 in the 1921 report to the commis- 
sion. 


The commission further ordered that 
when any subscriber contributes actual 
money toward the construction of any ex- 
tension—the cost of which does not ex- 
ceed the average cost of the company’s 
lines, which is $55 per station—the com- 
pany shall make periodic allowance equal 
to the subscriber’s rental, until the contri- 
bution is offset by the rental. Interest at 
6 per cent shall be paid on the contribu- 
tion. 


Authority to Extend Service Given 
Company Chosen by Patron. 
The Delmar Telephone Co. was granted 
fermission by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission on January 23 to make an ex- 
tension to serve T. T. Thompson. 
The Thereson Telephone Co. objected 
to the extension by thé Delmar company 
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The North Electric Manufacturing Co. 
GALION, OHIO 


Machine Switching Systems 


AUTOMANUAL EQUIPMENT was installed at Conneaut, Ohio, TEN 
YEARS AGO. The Conneaut Telephone Company has recently erected one of the 
finest exchange buildings in the United States and moved the ORIGINAL 
“NORTH” APPARATUS to its new home. It was worth while because this “North 
Apparatus” originally installed 10 YEARS AGO will give SUPERIOR SERVICE 
FOR 20 YEARS LONGER. Recent tests of service at Conneaut show an AC- 
CURACY and SPEED that are NOT EQUALLED by any other switching 
system. 

Plan for the future when equipping your central office. We have a machine 
switching system that will meet your requirements. Investigate. 


AUTOMANUAL REMOTE CONTROL 
DIAL CONTROL 


we | 
RELIABILITY 


The instruments used by your 
engineers and linemen in mak- 
ing field tests and locating 
line faults, must be accurate 


under the stress of any com- 
bination of circumstances. 


Weston Model 45 instruments 
are ideal for such_ service. 
They are accurate and shield- 
ed against external influences. 
Their rugged construction is 
positive protection against 
damage through hard usage. 
Ideal damping, knife edge 


pointer and mirror scale make 5a = 
possible quick and easy read- PORTABLE 
ings. Low initial and mainte- D. C. Instruments 
mee cost. One of the Weston 


Model 45 Group 


Write today for full information 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
5 WESTON AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


An Indicatin 
Instrument for 
Every Individual 
Need and Industrial 
Purpose 


Const 


| Pieagze tell t= Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLHPHONY. 
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SPECIALISTS 


The fact that Oshkosh Con- 
struction Tools are made by 
specialists in this line, with a 
background behind them com- 
prising 50 years of experience, 
is responsible for the high re- 
pute and dependable service 
rendered by these tools. 


Order them from your jobber 


Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. 
128 Tell St. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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as the former company’s line is in the 
highway in front of Mr. Thompson’s 
house, while the line of the latter company 
is at a distance of 10 or 12 rods. Mr. 
Thompson especially desired the service of 
the Delmar Telephone Co., and said un- 
der no circumstances would he subscribe 
for the service of the Thereson Telephone 
Co., as it would be of no use to him. 

Both companies are located in practical- 
ly the same territory and are connected in- 
to the exchange of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. at Stanley. 


Petition Asks Service by Oostburg, 
Wis., Company—Allowed. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
on January 24, authorized the Oostburg 
Telephone Co., of Oostburg, to make an 
extension in the town of Holland, to serve 
several persons who desired its service in 
preference to that of the Random Lake 
Telephone Co., of Random Lake, or the 
Cedar Grove Telephone Co., of Cedar 
Grove. 

The latter companies are already in- 
stalled in locations adjacent to the terri- 
tory of the extension, but there are no 
lines in the highways leading to the prem- 
ises of the petitioners, so there will be no 
cuplication of lines by the extension. 
While it will be more expensive for the 
Oostburg company to put in this extension 
than it would be for the other companies, 
the convenience of the persons that the ex- 
tension would serve requires the services 
oi the Oostburg Telephone Co. 


Authorized to Make Effective In- 
crease Allowed Last Year. 

On January 13, the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission entered a supplementary or- 
der authorizing the Mount Vernon Tele- 
phone Co., of Mount Vernon, Wis., to 
place in effect the rates set forth in the 
order of the commission dated March 9, 
1922. 

The order of March 9, required the 
Mount Vernon company to make certain 
changes in its operating practices before 
placing in effect the rates allowed. These 
changes included the reduction of the 
number of subscribers per line and the 
rebuilding and maintaining of all stub 
lines. 

The company notified the commission 
on December 11, 1922, that it had com- 
plied with the requirements of the order, 
and upon investigation, the commission 
found that sufficient compliance had been 
made to justify the authorization of the 
increase in rates. 


Dismiss Complaint as Switching 
Service Found to Be Good. 
The case of the Iowa & Lafayette Tele- 
phone Co. and others against the Argyle 
Telephone Co., of Argyle, was dismissed 
on January 24 by the Wisconsin Railroad 

Commission. 
The complaist alleged that the switch- 
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ing rate charged by the Argyle Telephone 
Co. to roadway companies, as authorized 
by the commission on July 29, 1920, is un- 
reasonable; and that the switching service 
furnished is not satisfactory. 

The present rate is $7.50 net per year. 
No evidence was introduced to show that 
this rate is in excess of the cost of the 
service; neither was anything introduced 
tc show that that rate is out of line with 
rates generally charged for similar serv- 
ice. 

Complaints regarding the service were 
all of a general nature. An inspection of 
the lines of the Argyle company showed 
that it is in good condition. The com- 
pany owns the switchboard, equipment, 
and lines to the village limits, while the 
lines from the village limits to the sub- 
scribers’ premises are owned by various 
roadway companies and in some cases the 
instruments and batteries are furnished by 
the subscribers. The switched lines were 
found to be in poor conditon, and inferior 
to the Argyle company’s: lines. The main 
leads, a relatively large part of the con- 
tacts, and in many cases the house wiring, 
are in poor condition. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

January 19: Complaint of the town of 
Mill Valley and A. B. Ambler, alleging 
that Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
discriminating against the town of Mill 
Valley in favor of the town of Corte 
Madera in “rates for long distance toll 
messages to and from the city of San 
Francisco; dismissed, it being found that 
no error had been committed by the com- 
pany in measuring the air line distance 
between Mill Valley and San Francisco. 
January 22: Application filed by Lake- 
port & Blue Lakes Telephone Association, 
operating a telephone system in Lake 
county, known as the Farmers Telephone, 
for permission to increase its rates in 
order to obtain funds to make needed im- 

provements. 

January 23: Inyo Codperative Telephone 
Co. authorized to sell to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
ice, the telephone system in Menache 
Meadows. 

KANSAS. 

December 18: Application of the North- 
east Kansas Telephone Co., of Hiawatha, 
for permission to acquire all or a part of 
the capital stock of the Hiawatha Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Hiawatha; dismissed. 

December 21: Application of the Kin- 
loch Long Distance Telephone Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., for permission to sell a cer- 
tain long distance telephone line to the 
Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Co., 
the line in question extending from Pitts- 
burg, Kans., east across the state line into 
Missouri; granted. 

December 22: Application of the United 
Telephone Co. for permission to file an 
amended schedule of rates for common 
battery metallic circuit service at its ex- 
change at Marysville; dismissed for the 
reason that the rates asked for by the 
company were higher than rates already 
established by the commission at a pre- 
vious hearing. The United Telephone Co. 
has taken this matter into the district 
court. 

December 23: Application of the Sher- 
man County Telephone Co., of Goodland, 
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for authority to increase its rates for_ 


telephone service in Goodland; following 

rates allowed: $1.50 per month if paid in 

advance, $1.75 if paid at last of year. 
December 26: Order entered making 


permanent the temporary rates authorized 
March 14, 1921, for service by the Cherry- 
vale Telephone Co. in Cherryvale. 
December 27: In the matter of the cont 
plaint of George B. Harper and others 
Shawnee Independent Tele-— 
phone Co., of Silver Lake; a supplemental | 


against the 


order issued allowing a rate of $1.75 per 
month for rural metallic circuit party line 
service out of its exchanges at Rossville 
and Silver Lake; also ordered that the 
provision for flat rate service to Topeka 
be eliminated from the rate schedule here- 
tofore allowed for service at Rossville. 

January 4: Application of the Roxbury 
Telephone Co. for permission to sell its 
telephone plant and property at Roxbury 
to George Rassette; granted. 


January 12: Application of the Kansas | 
City Long Distance Telephone Co. for | 


increase of rates for local exchange and 
rural telephone service at Lenexa; follow- 
ing schedule authorized: One-party busi- 
ness, $2.75; one-party residence, $1.50; 
rural eight-party or more, $1. 50. Sub- 


scribers to receive free service to Merriam, | 


Shawnee and Overland Park. 
January 17: Peck Mutual Telephone 

Co., of Peck, authorized to reduce 

switching rate to $16 a year. 


LourISIANA. 
January 15: 
tion filed by Cumberland Telephone 
Telegraph Co. 
MICHIGAN. 
January 30: Hearing held at Lansing 
on merger of the Citizens Telephone Co., 


of Grand Rapids, and the Michigan State | 


Telephone Co. — 


OHIO. 

January 18: Protest filed by United 
Telephone Co., of Bellefontaine, to ap- 
praisal placed by commission upon com- 
pany’s property; the commission cut the 


company’s appraisement figure about 
$175,000. 
January 20: Four-day hearing held in 


Columbus on petition of Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for increased rates in Dayton; 
continued to March 8. 

January 23: Hearing held in Columbus 
on application of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
for authority to unify the service at 
Westerville. 

OKLAHOMA. 

February 6: Hearing to be held in Okla- 
homa City on petition of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. asking that the 
Seiling Telephone Co. be ordered to pay) 
$144 alleged to be due for service. 


WISCONSIN. 

January 23: Authority given Delmar 
Telephone Co.—over protest of Thereson 
Telephone Co.—to extend service to T. T. 
Thompson. 

January 24: Oostburg Telephone Cont 
of Oostburg, granted permission to extend | 
service to certain persons in the town of) 
Holland. 

January 24: Complaint of Iowa & La-— 
fayette Telephone Co. and others alleging 
switching rate of Argyle Telephone Co., 
of Argyle, to be excessive and that sery- 
ice is unsatisfactory; dismissed, an investi- | 
gation showing service to be good. 

January 24: New rate schedule granted, 
Horseshoe Telephone Co., which is con- 
nected to the Kewaunee exchange of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

January 24: Shaw Telephone Co. given 
authority to increase its rural rate to sub- 
scribers receiving service from the Eau 
Claire exchange of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 
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A VOLTAGE DROP 


need never be feared when using a 


HOLTZER-CABOT 
Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator 


PAT.APR.D FOR 


S the vigorous winds of March 
and April’s steady showers 
approach, don’t forget your order 
for Argus Lightning Arresters with 
porcelain covers. 


/ 
<= 


We urge you to get your order in 


This device maintains the current at its full volt- ; : : 
now so as to avoid delays in ship- 


age under all conditions. Consequently, the ring- 


ing is uniform under all conditions. It offers the 
remedy for ALL ringing troubles. Exchanges that 
operate with one of these machines give 


REAL RINGING SERVICE 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Chicago 


Chicago, Il. 


Boston 


STANDARD 


Telephone Wire and Cables 


Bare Copper Wire 

Copper Clad Steel Wire 

Plain Rubber Insulated Wire 
Braided Rubber Insulated Wire 
Lead Covered and Armored Cables 


Write our nearest office for complete information. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 


Boston Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco St. Louis 
Washington 


AERIOLA SR. 


is the radio receiving set 
that appeals most strongly 
to telephone men—because 
of its unusual reception and 
the fact that it is a dry 


set. Of course, 
want prices—write 


battery 
you'll 
now. 


We still boast about our 
good Service on Telephone 
Supplies. 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ments when the spring construction 
rush comes—and to get the benefits 
of our special advance offer. 


The Argus Arrester is the reliable 
form of protection to instruments 
and cables against damage by light- 
ning and crosses with high tension 
circuits. The porcelain cover keeps 
out the dirt and dust. 


Get complete details on the special 
offer—now. 


Foote, Pierson & Co. 


160 Duane St. New York City 
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Passed by 
National Board 
of Fire 
Underwriters 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Elections. 

ALBANY, Itt—The following officers 
were selected at the annual election of the 
Albany Telephone Co.: President, H. 
Senior; vice-president, M. S. Rosenkrans ; 
and treasurer, C. Olds. On the new board 
of directors are: E. Coffey, A. J. Parker, 
L. Abbott, N. Rummel, H. J. Simpson, C. 
Rowland and J. Sharer. 

Atwoop, Itu.—The officers of the At- 
wood Mutual Telephone Co. for this year 
are: C. S. Gross, president; O. A. Beaty, 
vice-president; S. C. Rich, treasurer; and 
A. Bercher, secretary and manager... The 
directors are: F. A. Wharton, G. Quick, 
Cs Harshbarger, and S. C. Rich: 

BELVIDERE, Itt.—AIl directors of the 
Belvidere Telephone Co. were reélected at 
the recent stockholders’ meeting. They 
are: J. R. Balliet, F. S. Rowan, G. Grum- 
mon, W. M. Marean, and G. T. Keator. 

FisHer, Itu.—The directors of the Fish- 
er Telephone Co. held their annual meet- 
ing recently and elected: O. Geirtz, presi- 


dent; O. L. Gilmore, vice-president; R. A. 
Sturgeon, secretary; and G. C. Williams, 
treasurer. 


MurpHysporo, Irt.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Mur- 
physboro Telephone Co. the following 
directors were reélected for the ensuing 
year: A. B. Minton, Mrs. S. Logan, J. G. 
Hardy, Sr., W. C. Alexander, J. Goodall, 
H. C. Miller and W. L. Husband. 


RocHELLe, Irut.—The newly elected offi- 
cers of the Rock River Telephone Co. are: 
G. W. Hamlin, president; W. J. Hoopes, 
vice-president; and A. B. Cheadle, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The board of directors 
consists of W. P. Landon, C. A. Beebee, 
W. King, H. Wales, A. Anderson, F. C. 
Craft, and the officers. 

Victoria, Inn.—A. S. Rice is the new 
president of the Victoria Mutual Tele- 
phone Co.; H. F. McClure, vice-president ; 
12, Peterson, A. Krans and J. Gordon, 
directors. 

Etwoop, Inp.—The stockholders of the 
Leisure Telephone Co. recently met and 
elected the following directors: C. Hutch- 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


10 B&S hard-drawn Copper............- 
BB Galvanized Iron.........--- 


12 BWG 
12 B&S Copperweld 


Copperweld does not rust. 


erson, M. Shay, J. Langston, B. H. Leis- 
ure, and S. Noble. 

Among the improvements planned for 
this year is a new switchboard. 

New Parts, Inp.—The officers recently 
elected by the directors of the New Paris 
Mutual Telephone Union are: President, 
C. Swartz; vice-president, M. A. Weaver; 
secretary, J. Peters; and treasurer, W. 
Cline. Elmer Whitehead is retained as 
manager. The officers and M. Fisher, F. 
Mishler and C. Lutz comprise the board 
of directors. 

THORNTOWN, INp.—The annual election 
of the stockholders of the Thorntown 
Telephone Co. resulted in the following 
being chosen as directors: W. Masters, J. 
E. Boyer, and S. V. Titus. Mr. Titus was 
elected president of: the company, and L. 
W. Beesley, secretary-treasurer. M. L. 
Clouser is the manager and Mr. Boyer the 
superintendent. 

WasasH, Inp—N. G. Hunter was 
elected president of the Home Telephone 
at the recent meeting; W. H. Webber was 
elected vice-president : H. E. Wallace, sec- 
retary; and J. Hipskind, treasurer. W. H. 
Van Horn is general manager. The off- 
cers are all directors of the company. 


Oscrota, Iowa—The officers of the 
Clarke County Mutual Telephone Co. for 
this year are: President, R. N. McQuern; 
vice-president, J. J. Henderson; secretary 
and manager, O. R. Shaw; treasurer, F. J. 
Emary. The board of directors comprises: 
E. Paul, F. J. Emary, H. K. Fortney, J. 
B. Aringdale, J. H. Piper, C. H. Sampson, 
and A. F. Williams 


West Liserty, lowa—The newly elected 
officers of the West Liberty Telephone 
Co are: A. L. Dice, president; C. Wo‘f, 
vice-president; B. Rowlen, secretary; F. 
Weber, treasurer; and H. Melick, man- 
ager. 

Benton RincE, Outo—The Benton 
Ridge Mutual Telephone Co. has elected 
the following officers for 1923: President, 
G. Cramer; vice-president, M. H. Kirt- 
land ;, secretary, Mrs. M. Whisler; treas- 
ure, T. H. Clymer. The trustees are: M. 


“CODPERWELD” ~TELEPHONE WIRE 


MADE BY THE MOLTEN WELDING PROCESS 


Where No. 10 hard-drawn copper or No. 12 BB Galvanized iron tele- 
phone wire would be used, a No. 12 Copperweld Telephone Wire may 
be properly selected. 70 Ibs. excess weight of wire per mile is avoided. 


With 4%” 


Jackson, H. Schoonover, J. McClish, H. 
V. Doty, and V. Clymer. P. A. Kemerer 
was chosen as representative to the gen- 
eral assembly. 

Oxrorp, Ouro—At the recent annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Oxford 
Telephone. Co. the following directors — 
were elected: L. Bonham, J. W. Hutchis- 
son, W. B. Meyer, W. C. McSherry, and 
E. E. Williams. 

GAINESBORO, TENN.—The officers who 
will conduct the affairs of the Doe Creek 
Telephone Co. for the ensuing year are: 
R. A. Montgomery, president; L. Dennis, 
vice-president; G. B. Settle, secretary- 
treasurer; and G. L. Dudney, general man- 
ager. The directors are: C. Whitaker, J. 
F. Gaines and D. Loftis. 

Moas, Utrau—The Eastern San Juan 
Telephone Co. at its recent annual meet-— 
ing elected the following officers: R. L. 
Wilkin, president; E. Zwicker, vice-presi- 
dent; and L. H. Doyle, secretary aa 
Additional members of the board of di- 
rectors are B. Galloway and W. Wilkin. t 

DoucLas, Wyo.—The officers of the © 
Farmers Telephone Co.—which operatesin 
a line between Douglas and Careyhurst— 
ares. OonE, Ferguson, president; and J. 
Pexton, secretary-treasurer. These men, — 
together with F. W. Brown, O. Carlson, — 
and J. E. Slichter, comprise ‘the board om 
directors. 
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Miscellaneous. 

DeLpHos, OxH1o—The stockholders of 
the Marion Township Telephone Co. have 
voted to dissolve the company. The fol- — 
lowing officers were elected to take the — 
necessary steps: F. C. Judkins, president; — 
C. Fosnaught, vice-president; and S. Pel- ‘ 
tier, secretary-treasurer. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man able to splice and | 
wipe joints and clear cable trouble. Ex- | 
perience in general outside plant con- | 
struction necessary. Furnish refer- 
ences. State age and lowest salary first 
letter. Address Commercial Telo. Comme 


Warsaw, Ind. a 
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Relative Factor of Safety 
With 15 lb. Wind 


Breaking Weight Ice and 
Diam.| Weight | per Mile|g jp. wind Pressure |Pressure. No Ice. 
RAYS ire nin cia .102” 528 lb. 166 lb. 98% 80% 
POPE Art Oy 109” AvV6 3! 170 * 88% 68% 
oa beige: ateeay ge Oni amen 081” 520 * 96 * 100% 100% 


pressure when other wires would be wrecked. 


NORTHERN CE DAR POLES WESTERN 


GUARANTEED GRADES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUTT-TREATING 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, 


COPPER CLAD STEEL COMPANY, Braddock P. O., Rankin, Pa. 


It stays up under sleet loads and wind 


To insure delivery on time order your poles | 
as early as possible. 
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Generally speak- 
ing, regulation of 


public utilities by 

state commissions is not supposed to in- 
clude control of matters relating to man- 
agement of the company. Every so often, 
however, an effort is made to interfere 
with some detail of management, indicat- 
ing that when some men attain public of- 
fice they imagine that their election has 
aualified them to run the other fellow’s 
business. Nine times out of ten they are 
dead wrong. 

An instance is furnished by the Beus- 
hausen bill introduced in the Nebraska 
legislature giving the state commission the 
right to fix the salaries of all officers and 
employes of telephone companies in the 
state. 

This attempted usurpation of power was 
too bold for the members of the assem- 
bly, however, and the bill has been indefi- 
nitely postponed. The reason assigned was 
that the commission already has all the 
authority necessary to compel the telephone 
companies to manage their affairs econom- 
ically and in the interest of the public. 

x ok KX 

It is the sober judgment of many leading 
men both in and out of office that there is 
too much government interference now 
with the everyday affairs of life. Probably 
this comes from the tendency, whenever a 
problem arises, to rush in and get a law 
passed, or a government board appointed 
to investigate conditions and prescribe a 
remedy. 

This form of paternalism goes along un- 
checked because Americans are too busy or 


too indifferent to object, until somebody 
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whose toes are trampled on gets sore and 
makes a protest. Not until then is the 
absurdity of the proposition recognized 
and people wake up to the fact that their 
affairs are being needlessly meddled with. 
* ok * x 

Signs of a disposition of a regulatory 
body to interfere with the management of 
a utility corporation are found in the re- 
cent order of the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission adjusting the rates of the 
New York Telephone Co. 


sion criticized the company’s expenditures 


The commis- 


for publicity in connection with the rate 
application, and said its payment out of 
The order sug- 
gested that publicity expenses should be 
materially reduced this year. 


revenue was not justified. 


From the standpoint of the company it 
is just as important for it to use publicity 
to tell its patrons the facts about service, 
and create good will, as it is to use equip- 
ment to furnish that service. The company 
has to spend considerable money making 
reports to the commission and preparing 
that body. Why 
should not the commission likewise order 


for hearings before 


these expenses eliminated from the charges 
against revenue? 


In these times, the business necessity of 


publicity is recognized by all. Even the 
federal govetnment uses the taxpayers’ 
money to advertise when it has _ surplus 


stocks to dispose of or bonds to sell. 


According to the utility laws of most 
states the jurisdiction of the commission 


relates only to serv- 
ice and matters inci- 
dental 


control is not managerial, and cannot be 


thereto. Its 


extended to include matters pertaining to 
the private affairs of the corporation. 

The supervisory powers of the commis- 
sion are not over the business management 
and policy of the company, but over those 
matters in which the public, as distin- 
guished from the stockholders, are inter- 
ested. Broadly speaking, commissions and 
courts have usually permitted officers of 
utility companies a free hand in the man- 
agement, where this does not result in 
palpable unfairness to the public. 

* *k * * 

The suggestion comes to this journal 
that telephone associations, in arranging 
for their annual conventions, should pay 
more attention to the convenience of the 
manufacturers and dealers who make ex- 
hibits at the meetings. 

When the convention season is at its 
height, it often happens that several asso- 
ciations unintentionally fix their dates so 
close together that the manufacturers are 
forced to make a mad scramble to pack 
and ship their exhibits from one city to 
another—often far apart—or else they are 
obliged to select one convention to attend 
and give up exhibiting at another. 

When the officers of state associations 
held their conference at St. Paul last sum- 
mer, resolutions were adopted agreeing to 
take steps looking to greater codperation 
with the manufacturers, but so far if any- 
thing has been done in that direction it 
has escaped notice. 


Here is a practical way to begin—by 
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scheduling the more important state con- 
ventions so as to facilitate and aid the 
manufacturers in exhibiting at the differ- 
ent meetings without the difficulty that 
always marks a number of close or con- 
flicting dates. 

Primarily, telephone conventions are for 
the operating companies, their executives, 
managers, engineers and department heads. 
The importance of having representative 
exhibits at the meetings, however, is con- 
ceded by all. 

They are a big feature of all successful 
conventions. The manufacturers wish to 
be on hand to display their equipment, 
and they spend considerable money every 
year in this way. It all adds materially 
to the interest of the telephone gatherings. 

Both sides should arrange some means 
of consulting with each other so that the 
principal state meetings might be sched- 
uled with a view to avoiding unnecessary 


trouble for the manufacturing interests. 
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The suggestion is submitted with the idea 
that a little codperation and forethought 
would help both the telephone associations 
holding the conventions and the manufac- 
turers making the exhibits. 

coe kK 

An interesting departure from the pol- 
icy of consolidating competing telephone 
plants is reported from Owensboro, Ky., 
in a case which also shows that the tele- 
phone public will take a common sense 
view of things, and agree to pay adequate 
service rates, when the facts are laid be- 
fore them. 

Both the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co, and the Cumberland Bell operate at 
Owensboro. The Home company asked 
for an increase of 50 cents on business 
stations and 25 cents on residence tele- 
phones, to make the rates equal to those of 
the Bell. 

There was some objection, and a mass 


meeting of citizens was held to consider 
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the matter. It was shown that the Home 
company was entitled to the increase, and 
that if the city fought the case, the ex- 
pense incurred by both the city and the 
company would eventually come out of 
the pockets of the subscribers. 

be . KS ok 

In view of this statement, the citizens’ 
meeting adopted resolutions approving the 
rate increase, and also favoring the con- 
tinuing of the two systems. The reasons 
assigned for maintaining competition was 
that consolidation meant the “scrapping” 
of the equipment used by the company 
that would be absorbed. 

The outcome of the rate controversy 
shows again the importance of telling the 
It was a case of the 
utility company and the public getting to- 


public the facts. 
gether and reaching a harmonious agree- 
ment instead of rushing into expensive liti- 
gation costly to both sides. 

Cooperation pays. 


Inductive Interference Problems 


Principles and Practices for Inductive Coordination of Supply and Signal 
Systems Given in Reports of Joint General Committee of N: E. L. A. and Bell 
System on Physica! Relations Between Electrical Supply and Signal Systems 


These principles and practices are in- 
tended to apply to all new installations, ex- 
tensions and reconstructions and to the 
maintenance, operation and changes of all 
signal and supply systems where inductive 
co-ordination may be required now or lat- 
er to prevent interference with the ren- 
dering or providing of supply or signal 
service. 


Principles. 

Duty or Co-oRDINATION: (a) In order 
to meet the reasonable service needs of 
the public, all supply and signal circuits 
with their associated apparatus should be 
located, constructed, operated and main- 
tained in conformity with general co-or- 
dinated methods which maintain due re- 
gard to the prevention of interference with 
rendering of either service. 


These methods should include limiting 
the inductive influence of the supply cir- 
cuits or the inductive susceptiveness of the 
signal circuits or the inductive coupling 
between circuits or a combination of these, 
in the most convenient and economical 
manner. 


(b) Where general co-ordinated meth- 
ods will be insufficient, such specific co- 
ordinated methods suited to the situation 
should be applied to the systems of either 
or both kinds as will most conveniently 
and economically prevent interference, the 
methods to be based on the knowledge of 
the art. 


Co-OPERATION: In order that full bene- 
fit may be derived from these principles 
and in order to facilitate their proper ap- 
plications, all utilities between whose facili- 
ties inductive co-ordination may now or 
later be necessary, should adequately co- 
operate along the following lines: 

(a) Each utility should give to other 
utilities in the same general territory ad- 
vance notice of any construction or change 
in construction or in operating conditions 
of its facilities concerned, or likely to be 
concerned, in situations of proximity. 

(b) If it appears to any utility con- 
cerned that further consideration is nec- 
essary, the utilities should confer and co- 
operate to secure inductive co-ordination 
in accordance with the principles set forth 
herein. 

(c) To assist in promoting conformity 
with these principles, an arrangement 
should be set up between all utilities whose 
facilities occupy the same general terri- 
tory, providing for the interchange of per- 
tinent data and information including that 
relative to proposed and existing con- 
struction and changes in operating con- 
ditions concerned or likely to-be concerned 
in situations of proximity. 

Cyorck BreTwEEN SpeEciFiIc MEeErTHops: 
When specific co-ordinated methods are 
necessary and there is a choice between 
specific methods, those which provide the 
best engineering solution should be adopt- 


ed. 


(a) The specific methods selected should 
be such as to meet the service require- 
ments of both systems in the most con- 
venient and economical manner without 
regard to whether they apply to supply 
systems or signal systems or both. 

(b) In determining what specific meth- 
ods are most convenient and economical in 
any situation for preventing interference, 
all factors for all facilities concerned 
should be taken into consideration includ- 
ing present factors and those which can 
be reasonably foreseen. 

(c) In determining whether specific 
methods, where necessary, shall be wholly 
by separation or partly by methods based 
on less separation, the choice should be 
such as to secure the greatest present and 
future economy and convenience in the 
rendering of both services. 

INDUCTIVE CO-ORDINATION FOR EXISTING 
CoNSTRUCTION: (a) Utilities operating 
supply or signal circuits should exercise due 
diligence in applying co-ordinated meth- 
ods, as occasion may rise, in accordance 
with these principles, to existing construc- 
tion. 

(b) When supply or signal circuits are 
generally reconstructed, or when associat- 
ed, apparatus is re-arranged or added, or 
when any change is made in the arrange- 
ment or characteristics of circuits, the 
new or changed parts should be brought 
into conformity with these principles. 

Co-orDINATED Locations For LINES: 
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Utilization of the highways is essential to 
the economical and efficient extension, 
operation and maintenance of supply and 
signal facilities. To avoid unduly increas- 
ing the number or difficulty of situations 
of inductive or other exposure incident 
to the use of the same highway by two 
different kinds of facilities, all lines 
should, in general, be located as follows: 

(a) General Location: (1) Where 

the conditions and character of the cir- 
cuits permit, joint use of poles by signal 
and supply circuits is generally preferable 
to separate lines when justified by con- 
siderations of safety, economy and con- 
venience, and presuming satisfactory 
agreement between the parties concerned as 
to terms and conditions. 
_ (2) Where signal circuits and supply 
circuits on the same highway are not to 
occupy joint poles, or where either kind 
of circuit is alone on a highway, all signal 
circuits should be placed on one side of 
the highway and all supply circuits should 
be placed on the other side, so that, as far 
as practicable, one side of any section of a 
highway will be available as the signal 
side and one side as the supply side. 

(3) Unnecessary crossings from side to 
side of the highway should be avoided. 

(b) Detailed Location: (1) Local 
signal lines. Where to be located on the 
same highway with local supply lines, 
joint use is generally preferable to sepa- 
rate lines, except sometimes in rural dis- 
tricts and except where the character of 
circuits involved makes separate lines on 
opposite sides of the highway more desir- 
able. 

Where to be located on the same high- 
way with transmission lines, separate 
lines on opposite sides of the highway are 
generally preferable unless a large number 
of service wire crossings would be involved, 
in which case, joint use or other ar- 
rangements may be preferable. 

(2) Toll or through signal lines. 
Where to be located on the same highway 
with local supply lines or lower voltage 
transmission supply lines, separate lines 
on opposite sides of the highway are gen- 
erally preferable, unless a large number 
of service wire crossings would be involved, 
in which case, joint use or other arrange- 
ments may be preferable. 

‘Where proposed for location on the same 
highway or to follow the same general di- 
rection with higher voltage transmission 
supply lines, co-operative consideration 
should determine whether such locations 
should be used, and if so, what specific co- 
ordinated methods are necessary. Where 
to be located on the same highway with 
higher voltage transmission supply lines, 
separate lines on opposite sides of the 
highway are preferable. 


(3) Local supply lines. Where to be 
located on the same highway with local 
signal lines, joint use is generally prefer- 
able to separate lines except sometimes in 
rural districts and except where the char- 
acter of circuits involved makes separate 
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Letter Transmitting Third Prog- 
ress Report. 
New York, December 9, 1922. 
Member Companies of N. E. L. A. 
Associated Companies of Bell System: 

We are sending you herewith a copy of 
the third report of our engineering sub- 
committee, consisting of M. R. Bump, R. 
F. Pack and Bancroft Gherardi, recom- 
mending detailed practices for the induc- 
tive coordination of supply and signal sys- 
tems. These practices supplement, and are 
intended to be in accord with, the prin- 
ciples which were sent you with our 
second report dated May 15, 1922. 

These practices point the way to the 
practical solution of problems of induc- 
tive coddination through codperation of 
the respective utilities as called for in the 
principles. Your commrtee earnestly rec- 
commends the adoption and use of these 
practices in the full spirit of the principles. 
We wish to again point out as we did in 
our letter of May 15, 1922, that the head- 
quarters’ staffs are ready to advise the 
companies regarding any questions of in- 
terpretation or application which may 
arise in the field. 

The subcommittee is continuing its study 
of this matter so that the practices may be 
supplemented from time to time as more 
material becomes available. With regard 
to the joint development work outlined in 
Section III of the “Recommended Plan’ in 
the report of March 7, 1922, a joint sub- 
committee to carry on this study is now 
being organized and will begin its work 
at an early date. 

The splendid spirit in which the previous 
reports have been received has been very 
gratifying and we feel sure that the 
present report is worthy of similar sup- 
port. 


O. D. Younc, Chairman, 
General Electric Co., New York. 
R. H. Bavaro, 
Southern California Edison Co. 
M. R. Bump, 
H. L. Doherty & Co., New York. 
H. M. Bytressy, 
Represented by R. F. Pack, 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago. 
Jee Gartve 
A. T. & T. Go., New York. 
BANCROFT GHERARDI, 
Ae Deceeteco, New York. 
ley Ie elise, 
AL Te ce be Co,, New York: 
L. H. Kinnarp, 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Martin J. INSULL, 
Middle West Utilities Co. 
Rospert Linpsay, 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ben S. Reap, 
The Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Denver, Colo. 
PAUL SPENCER, 
United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Guy E. Tripp, 
Westinghouse Electric & 
turing Co., New York. 
M. H. AytesworrH, Secretary, — | 
National Electric Light Association, 
New York. 
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lines on opposite sides of the highway 
more desirable. 

Where to be located on the same high- 
way with toll or through signal lines, 
separate lines on opposite sides of the 
highway are generally preferable, unless 
a large number of service wire crossings 
would be involved, in which case, joint 
use or other arrangements may be pre- 
ferable. 

(4) Transmission supply lines. Where 
to be located on the same highway with 
local signal lines or shorter toll or short- 
er trunk signal lines, separate lines on 
opposite sides of the highway are gener- 
ally preferable unless a large number of 


‘service wire crossings would be involved, 


in which case, joint use or other arrange- 
ments may be preferable. 

Where proposed for location on the 
same highway or to follow the same gen- 
eral direction with longer toll or through 
signal lines, co-operative consideration 
should determine whether such locations 
should be used and if so, what specific co- 
erdinated methods are necessary. Where 
to be located on the same highway with 
longer toll or through signal lines, sepa- 
rate lines on opposite sides of the high- 
way are preferable. 

(5) Avoidance of overbuilding. Over- 
building of one line by another should be 
avoided, where practicable. Where neces- 
sary for the two kinds of lines to occupy 
the same side of a highway, joint use is 
generally preferable to overbuilding. 

(c) Other Rights of Way: The fore- 
going principles, although specifically men- 
tioning highways, should also, when ap- 
plicable, govern situations involving pri- 
vate rights of way near to each other or 
to highways. 

DEFERRED GENERAL (CO-ORDINATION: 
While signal or supply lines when alone 
should conform to general co-ordinated 
methods, such lines, pending the incom- 
ing or development of the other kinds of 
lines, may, if deemed economically ad- 
vantageous, occupy locations or use types 
of facilities, construction and operating 
methods other than those conforming to 
general co-ordinated methods. 

However, the location and character of 
such facilities should be altered when and 
as necessary to conform to these methods 
upon the incoming or development of an- 
other kind of facility conforming to gen- 
eral co-ordinated methods. 


SpecraL Location AND Types: When 
co-ordination of supply and signal lines of 
particular types cannot be technically and 
economically established under the meth- 
ods of co-ordination covered by these prin- 
ciples, special co-operative consideration 
should be given to determining what loca- 
tion and type of construction should be 
established for each line of such type. 

Practices. 

These recommended practices supple- 
ment, and are intended to be in accord 
with, the principles given in the foregoing. 
They are based on experience, and their 
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application, in connection with the prin- 
ciples on ‘“Co-ordinated Location of 
Lines,” will effectively promote the induc- 
tive co-ordination of supply and _ signal 
systems. 

In the development of these detailed 
practices, it has been found advisable to 
proceed step by. step along two well de- 
fined subdivisions, namely, practices based 
on qualitative considerations, and those 
based on quantitative values. The 
practices given herewith cover qualitative 
considerations and form a basis for the 
later adoption of definite quantitative val- 
ues where they may properly apply. 

It is recognized that in the growth and 
development of the respective utilities and 
as the development of the art progresses, 
other satisfactory methods will doubtless 
be devised. The fact that particular meth- 
ods are specified herein does not preclude 
the use of other mutually satisfactory 
methods, nor their incorporation in these 
practices as they may be agreed upon. 

In order that the above consideration 
may be carried out it is intended that the 
joint work on practices will be continued 
and that additional material will be is- 
sued from time to time as it becomes avail- 
able. 

In the preparation of these practices, 
certain factors were encountered which, 
due to lack of complete information, could 
not be as fully covered at this time as 
their importance in inductive co-ordination 
merits. Among these factors are included 
certain features of the protection of sig- 
nal systems, the selectivity of signal ap- 
paratus, the transposing of supply cir- 
cuits outside of inductive exposures and 
the question of single versus multiple 
grounding in supply systems. 

In order that the full intent of the prin- 
ciples may be carried out, the practices 
hereinafter specified as “General Co-ordi- 
nated Methods” should be applied to all 
signal and supply systems, except as de- 
viations may be made under the principle 
of “Deferred Co-ordination.” In cases 
of inductive exposure, where these gen- 
eral co-ordinated methods are insufficient, 
such of the practices hereinafter specified 
as “Specific Co-ordinated Methods” 
should, in addition, be applied as will pro- 
vide the best engineering solution. 


Mutually Applicable Practices. 


NoticrE AND Co-oPpERATION: Utilities be- 
tween whose facilities inductive co-ordina- 
tion is, or later may become, necessary 
should each give to the other advance no- 
tice of any construction or changes in con- 
struction or operation of their respective 
facilities. The utilities should co-operate 
in determining and carrying out those 
methods which provide the best engineer- 
ing solution in each case, and to this end 
there should be complete interchange of 
information. 

LIMITATION OF INFLUENCE AND SUSCEP- 
TIVENESS: In designing, specifying or 
otherwise determining the location, con- 
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struction and arrangement of supply or 
signal circuits or the quality, arrange- 
ment and suitability of materials or ap- 
paratus to be used in, or associated with, 
signal or supply circuits and in operating 
and maintaining lines and apparatus, all 
factors which would contribute to induc- 
tive influence or inductive susceptiveness 
during either normal or abnormal condi- 
tions should be limited insofar as is neces- 
sary and practicable. 

CHANGES IN SystEMsS oR METHOps: 
In changing systems or methods of oper- 
ation, precaution should be taken to avoid 
increasing, and an effort made to decrease, 
if practicable, the influence or susceptive- 
ness. Any abnormal condition which in- 
creases these factors should be promptly 
remedied. If the service requirements pre- 
vent a prompt remedy of such condition, 
effort should be made to reduce these ef- 
fects by such other methods as are avail- 
able. 

OPERATING INstRUCTIONS: Signal com- 
panies should adopt operating instruc- 
tions, specifically outlining the procedure 
for notification of supply companies when 
inductive disturbances arise on toll cir- 
cuits that appear to be incidental to ab- 
normal power influence, and supply com- 
panies should adopt operating rules which 
outline the desirable procedure for their 
operators during times when a supply cir- 
cuit is abnormally unbalanced. 

Recorps: A record should be kept by 
the signal companies of disturbances on 
signal circuits, and the supply companies 
should keep a record of accidential or 
transient conditions on supply circuits, so 
that a study of such disturbances which 
appear to be due to accidental or transient 
conditions will be facilitated. 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION: The 
mechanical design and construction of sig- 
nal and supply systems should conform 
to good modern practice. 

MAINTENANCE: Efforts should be made 
to anticipate and forestall failure of lines 
or equipment. Defective equipment 
should not be continued in service and re- 
pairs or renewals should be promptly 
made. 

TrEE TRIMMING: Trees should be 
trimmed as necessary, due consideration 
being given clearances to meet weather 
conditions. Due diligence should be ex- 
ercised in obtaining permission to trim 
trees when such permission is needed and 
such trimming should be done in accord- 
ance with good modern practice. 

INSULATION: Insulators and insulating 
material used on signal and supply cir- 
cuits should be designed, constructed and 
maintained so as to provide adequate 
mechanical and electrical strength. 


Practices Applicable to Signal Systems. 
General Co-ordinated Methods. 
The following practices should be ap- 
plied to all signal systems, except as de- 
viations may be made under the principle 
of deferred co-ordination. 
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Power LevEL AND SENsITIvitry: The 
power level and sensitivity of signal cir- 
cuits should be, so far as is practicable, de- 
signed and maintained at the standard rec- 
ommended for the class of service in- 
volved. 

Protection: Protective devices should 
be such that they will not interrupt the sig- 
nal circuits by operating at unnecessarily 
low voltages or currents. 

Protective devices should be, so far as 
practicable, so designed, constructed and 
installed as not to unbalance the signal cir- 
cuits. 

The same type of heat coil or fuse 
should be used in all wires of a circuit. 

Reasonable care should be used in the 
maintenance of all protective apparatus to 
avoid conditions which will unbalance or 
interrupt the signal circuits. 

Inspections: Adequate field inspection 
and routine tests of lines and apparatus 
should be made with a view to maintain- 
ing the electrical balance and efficiency 
of the circuits. 

DisconTINuITIES: Discontinuwities 
should be limited to the number required 
by the conditions. 

Lines. 

In order to minimize line unbalances, 
the resistance, inductance, capacitance and 
leakage conductance of one side of a cir- 
cuit, in each section thereof, should be 
equal respectively to the corresponding 
quantities in the other side of the same 
section of the circuit insofar as is neces- 
sary and practicable. 

Some of the methods and means which 
should be followed for the purpose of 
minimizing unbalance in lines are as fol- 
lows: 

TRANSPOSITIONS: The capacitances to 
earth of the two sides of a telephone cir- 
cuit should be suitably balanced by trans- 
positions. Before a signal line is placed 
in service, a check should be made to in- 
sure that the transpositions are properly 
installed and correctly located. 

Excessive SPACING: Excessive spacing 
of conductors should be avoided. This 
does not mean that the spacing should be 
less than that required by considerations 
of safety, service and the future require- 
ments of the circuits. 

Derivep Circuits: In the creation of 
circuits from one or more circuits without 
adding line conductors, due regard should 
be given to avoiding unnecessary increases 
in susceptiveness. 

Phantom circuits should be created only 
from similar adjacent pairs. Branches 
connected to but one side of a phantom cir- 
cuit should be avoided unless connected 
through isolating transformers. 

If one side circuit of a phantom group is 
loaded, the other side should be loaded 
at the same loading points, such loading 
to have closely the same electrical char- 
acteristics. 

Phantom circuits should in general be 
used only for toll or trunk circuits except 
in cases of long rural circuits. 
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ConNECTIONS: Effort should be made 
to prevent the introduction of unbalance 
by contact resistance. 

All joints in toll cables should be solder- 
ed or welded. All joints in open-wire toll 
conductors should be made with sleeves 
or should be well soldered or welded 

All wires should be properly cleaned to 
secure good contact before the joints are 
made. 

All test connections, terminal boxes and 
associated wiring should be designed, con- 
structed, installed and maintained so as 
to minimize the unbalances of the conduc- 
tors. 

Conpuctors: Conductors of the same 
material and commercial size should be 
used in the two sides of the circuit at any 
point. 

GrounpD Return Circuits: Ground re- 
turn telephone circuits should not be em- 
ployed. 

Use or Capie: Consideration should 
be given to placing circuits in cable at the 
time of rebuilding heavy open-wire sub- 
scribers’ lines. 


Apparatus. 


All apparatus electrically connected to a 
signal circuit should be so designed, con- 
structed, installed and maintained as to 
minimize, insofar as is necessary and 
practicable, unbalance of the series im- 
pedance and admittance to earth of the 
two sides of the circuit. 

Some of the methods and means which 
should be followed for the purpose of 
minimizing unbalance in equipment are as 
follows: 

PHantom Circuir Apparatus:  Bal- 
ancing resistance or other compensating 
apparatus should be inserted in the through 
side of a phantom group at the point 
where the other side circuit is terminated. 


If one circuit of a phantom group is 
equipped with composite sets or composite 
ringers, the other side should be similar- 
ly equipped and the sets or ringers used 
on the two sides of the phantom group 
at any given point should have closely 
the same impedance characteristics. 

Serres APPARATUS: Where series ap- 
paratus, such as series condensers of a 
composite set is applied to toll circuits, 
those parts inserted in each side of a cir- 
cuit should have closely the same electri- 
cal characteristics. 

Coirs: Loading coils should be so de- 
signed, constructed and installed as to in- 
sert closely equal impedance in each wire 
of a circuit. Loading coils should be lo- 
cated as nearly as practicable at neutral or 
balanced points of the transposition sys- 
* tem. In the design, construction, installa- 
tion and maintenance of loading coils, ef- 
forts should be made to secure per- 
manency of characteristcs. 

The coils employed for phantoming, 
compositing, simplexing or sectionalizing 
signal circuits should be as closely bal- 
anced as practicable. If in any case un- 
balanced coils are necessary, they should 
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“Telephony” Offices Moved. 


On and after February 12, our general 
offices will be Rooms 1636-1642 (inclu- 
sive) Transportation Building, 608 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. Tele- 
phones, Wabash 8604 and 8605. 

Telephony Publishing Corp. 
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be isolated by properly balanced repeat- 
ing coils. 

The windings of retardation coils con- 
nected to the two sides of the same me- 
tallic circuit should have closely equal self- 
impedances. The coils of the different cir- 
cuits should be equipped with suitable 
cases or so installed as to have negligible 
mutual impedances. 

CONDENSERS: The condensers employ- 
ed in composite sets, signalizing devices, 
etc., should have adequate balance of ad- 
mittance to ground. 

RINGING AND SIGNALING EQUIPMENT: 
The unbalance introduced by ringing or 
signaling equipment should be limited, in- 
sofar as is necessary and practicable. 

CENTRAL OFFICE Circuits: Central of- 
fice circuits are to be so designed, installed 
and maintained that any connection be- 
tween toll circuits and subscribers’ cir- 
cuits may be made through repeating coils. 

Attention should be given to the control 
of unbalance in cords and central office 
wiring. 

Effort should be made to prevent the in- 
troduction of unbalance by contact resis- 
tance. 


GrounD CoNNECTIONS: Ground  con- 
nections, if employed on equipment con- 
nected to toll circuits, should be in the 
balanced or neutral position of the cir- 
cult. 


Specific Co-ordinated Methods. 


The specific practices outlined here are to 
be used in addition to the general practices 
to supplement the latter insofar as may be 
necessary and practicable in cases where 
signal and supply lines are involved, or 
are about to be involved, in inductive ex- 
posures. 


All of these practices are not required 
to be applied in any one specific case, but 
in each instance that practice or those 
practices in combination should be select- 
ed which will under the conditions afford 
the best engineering solution. 


Power LEvEL AND SENSITIVITY: Con- 
sideration should be given to maintaining 
in the signal circuits as high a power level 
and such a degree of sensitivity as is con- 
sistent with good economics. 


SELECTIVE AND OTHER SPECIAL DEVICES: 
Consideration should be given to the use 
of such devices as neutralizing transfor- 
mers, sectionalizing transformers, filters, 
resonant shunts or drainage coils in any 
case where they may offer benefit and the 
service requirements of the circuit will per- 
mit. 
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ReRouTING Service: If abnormal con- 
ditions should temporarily prevent the 
use of a certain line and the effect of the 
abnormal conditions can be avoided only 
by temporarily rerouting the supply or sig- 
nal service over a route not involved in 
the inductive exposure, consideration 
should be given to the adoption of this 
expedient. 

Where the rerouting of either service is 
impracticable, the choice as to which ser- 
vice is to be temporarily suspended should 
be governed by the relative importance to 
the public of the respective services affect- 
ed. 

Recorps: Routine measurements of in- 
sulation, conductor resistance, balance and 
induction should be made on toll circuits 
involved in inductive exposures and rec- 
ords kept of the readings. 


A record should be kept of abnormal 
conditions in toll signal circuits involved 
in inductive exposures where a study of 
such conditions is advisable. Such rec- 
ords should as fully as practicable include 
time, duration, circuit designation, location, 
probable cause and effect of the abnormal 
condition and how the circuits. were 
cleared. 


All the above records or a convenient 
summary thereof, should be available for 
the purpose of analyzing causes and ef- 
fects of disturbances. 


Lines. 


CONFIGURATION: Where service re- 
quirements permit a choice of configura- 
tion of a signal circuit, or a group of sig- 
nal circuits, consideration should be giv- 
en to the selection of a configuration such 
as to limit susceptiveness. 

CasLE: Consideration should be given 
to the use of cable within an inductive ex- 
posure. 


Where signal circuits are carried in aerial 
cable, consideration should be given to the 
use of properly arranged and _ installed 
grounds on cable sheaths or other meth- 
ods of shielding. 


Co-oRDINATED TRANSPOSITIONS: Consid- 
eration should be given to the use of 
transpositions in supply or signal circuits, 
or both, within inductive exposures, for the 
purpose of limiting the coupling. Such 
transpositions should be installed at suit- 
able intervals, the location to be such as 
the local conditions demand. 


Where transpositions are installed in 
both supply and signal circuits within in- 
ductive exposures, they should be properly 
co-ordinated. 


Care should be taken in the installation 
of transpositions that, so far as practic- 
able, the transpositions are located nearest 
the theoretically correct point. In determ- 
ining the most economical scheme of trans- 
positions, effort should be made to utilize 
as many as practicable of any existing 
transpositions. 

Where the transpositions required with- 
in an inductive exposure impair the gen- 
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eral transposition scheme of signal or 
supply circuits outside the limits of in- 
ductive exposure, the necessary readjust- 
ment of transpositions should be made in 
the section or sections of the line adjacent 
to inductive exposure. Uniformity of sep- 
aration generally assists in the attainment 
of co-ordination. If discontinuities are 
of sufficient magnitude to substantially af- 
fect the coupling, sections between such 
points should be treated independently. 


Apparatus. 

Party Line Rincers: Consideration 
should be given to the use of high impe- 
dance substation party line ringers or their 
equivalent. 

CENTRAL Orrick EQurpMENT: Consid- 
eration should be given to equipping toll 
circuits, which may be switched to other 
toll circuits, with repeating coils. In those 
cases where the design of a central office 
is such that there is a possibility that toll 
circuits may be switched directly to local 
circuits, consideration should be given to 
the use of repeating coils if their omission 
would contribute to interference. 

Where series apparatus is applied to lo- 
cal signal circuits, consideration should 
be given to so arranging it that equal im- 
pedances are inserted in each side of the 
circuit where necessary and practicable. 

Grounp CoNNEcTIONS: Ground connec- 
tions, if employed on equipment connected 
to local signal circuits, should so far as 
is practicable be at neutral or balanced 


points. (To be concluded.) 


Changes in Accounting Depart- 
ment of Northwestern, Bell. 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has reorganized its revenue accounting de- 
partment, established in 1920, when the 
consolidated plan of revenue accounting 

was adopted. 

The former organization consisted of 
five departments, each in charge of a su- 
pervisor reporting to the division auditor 
of receipts. The new organization consists 
of three departments, each in charge of a 
supervisor and reporting to the same head. 
This was accomplished by combining the 
former subscribers’ accounts and the rate 
and station departments into one bureau. 
The former toll settlements and toll bill- 
ing departments were similarly treated, the 
first being under a supervisor of exchange 
accounting and the latter one for toll ac- 
counting. 

E. R. Redding, who was supervisor of 
methods, has gone to the A. T. & T. Co., 
at New York, to serve on the general staff 
of supervisor of methods, revenue account- 
ing, in the assistant comptroller’s office. 
He is succeeded by J. J. Higgins, who 
has been division revenue accountant for 
the Nebraska division. He has been suc- 
ceeded by L. E. Seymour, division auditor 
of receipts’ office, who is in turn succeeded 
by H. J. Season, former division revenue 
accountant for the Minnesota division. J. 
S. Riordan, former toll settlements super- 
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visor, has been appointed supervisor of 
toll accounting, Nebraska division. 
Another change in the Northwestern 
general staff, is the retirement of O. M. 
Taylor, who has become assistant to Presi- 
dent W. T. B. Belt, and the appointment in 
his place, as general employment super- 
visor, of George T. Gorham, who steps 


_up from the position of maintenance su- 


pervisor for the Nebraska division. L. S. 
Lambert has been transferred from the 
office of general superintendent of plant 
to take Mr. Gorham’s place. 


Statistics of the Telephone Busi- 


ness in Nebraska. 
Of the 213 telephone companies report- 


ing to the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
inission, according to the annual report for 
1921, just issued, but 51 paid dividends, 
while 32 of them failed to earn their op- 
erating costs. 

Outside of the Northwestern Bell and 
the Lincoln, the two largest companies in 
the state, the net earnings of all of the 
telephone companies, after interest had 
been paid, totaled $375,000. Of this sum, 
$72,000 was paid in dividends on capital 
stock of $4,800,000 and present value, as 
shown by the books, of over five millions. 
The remainder was apparently held in de- 
preciation reserve or passed to surplus. 

At the present time a little over 31 mil- 
lions is invested in telephone property in 
the state. Of this amount the two big 
companies between them own 8&7 per cent— 
the Bell 58 per cent and the Lincoln com- 
pany 29 per cent. The dividends paid by 
the Bell are not reported in the tabula- 
tion, but the Lincoln company paid $387,- 
000 on a capital stock of $6,700,000, or a 
little less than 6 per cent. The Bell has 
been paying 6 per cent dividends. 

The companies, exclusive of the Bell, 
hold $2,750,000 in their replacement fund, 
of which the Lincoln company has $1,529,- 
000. The total present value of the prop- 
erty, against which there is outstanding 
$9,352,000 of stock, is $11,300,000. The 
companies have notes and bonds outstand- 
ing of $2,202,000 to represent this differ- 
encé. The total capital liabilities are $11,- 
562,199, and they have total surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,074,396. 

Operating revenues of the companies, 
including the Bell, total $8,393,000, of 
which the two big companies received 
$6,600,000. Operating expenses and _ all 
other deductions except interest and divi- 
dends are $7,045,000, leaving as net before 
those two items, $1,348,000. Interest ac- 
crued, $139,441; dividends paid, (both 
items not included in Bell report), $459,- 
000; profit and loSs, $131,112. 

Thirteeh persons own all of the stock 
of the Bell company, and 2,093 of the Lin- 
coln company. The total number who 
hold stock in all the companies is 19,945. 

The 213 companies operate a total of 
938,265 stations and, in addition, they 
switch 26,249 lines owned by mutuals that 
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niade no report because not under the jur- 
isdiction of the commission. Of this total, 
168,496 are located in the cities and towns 
and 61,527 in the rural districts. Of this 
number the Bell has 99,105 divided 87,958 
in the cities and towns and 11,147 rural, 
while the Lincoln company has _ 66,005, 
divided 45,457 and 20,548. The Bell 
switches 10,092 and the Lincoln 1,822. 
Fifteen companies in the state have 
more than 1,000 stations each. The other 
13 are: Bloomington, 1,158; Crete, 1,136; 
Farmers Home, Gibbon, 1,075; Farmers 
& Merchants, Alma, 1,456; Farmers of 
Dodge county, North Bend; 1,441; Glen- 
wood Mutual, Roseland (which has 1,566 
stockholders), 1,738; Hamilton County 
Farmers’ Telephone Association, Aurora 


(which has 1,447 stockholders), 2,832; 
Kearney, 1,931; Monroe, Albion, 3,136; 
Nuckolls County, Nelson, 1,159; Platte 


County, Columbus, 1,973; Platte Valley, 
Scottsbluff, 3,242; Southeastern, Nebraska 
Falls City, 2,253. 

There are eight companies having be- 
tween 700 and 1,000 subscribers; 22 that 
have between 400 and 700; 71 between 200 
and 400 and 82 less than 200. Reports are 
lacking from 15 companies. The Mutual 
at Merriman holds the low record. It 
has one station and five subscribers, rural. 

During the year there were filed 62 
applications for rates and service and 57 
were disposed of. One formal complaint 
as to service was filed and 70 of an in- 
formal character. Forty-five of these were 
disposed of, nine dismissed for want of 
sufficient evidence, 16 for no cause of ac- 
tion, three because of lack of jurisdiction 
and two because of no prosecution. 

Each one of the cases is set out in de- 
tail in the book, together with copies of 
the orders issued. 


French to Install Automatic Pre- 
payment Telephones. 

Automatic prepayment telephones, well 
known in America, England and Ger- 
many, have heretofore been used in France 
only to a very limited extent, according to 
United States Commercial Attache Ches- 
ter Lloyd Jones, Paris. 

The service which this means of com- 
munication gives in foreign countries has 
caused the French administration of posts 
and telegraphs to examine the various sys- 
tems in use to determine which is best 
suited to the circumstances under which 
the French communication system oper- 
ates. Asa result a contract has now been 
made with the company controlling the 
rights of the taxiphone for France. 

The company, which was formed on De- 
cember 11, 1922, is to receive the exclusive 
concession for 20 years to establish and 
operate in France telephone booths fitted 
out with automatic prepayment telephones. 
The company plans ultimately to extend 
its operations to all parts of the republic, 
but for the present it will undertake the 
installation of only 1,000 stations. 
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Some Plant and Management Ideas 


Improved Methods in Running 
Drop Wire and Cable. 

By H. Johnson, Engineer, Two States 
Telephone Co., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
A drop wagon recently built for the 

Greenville Telephone Co., Greenville, Tex., 

is shown in the accompanying photographs. 

It. will be recalled by some of TELEPH- 

oNy’s readers that our company—Two 

States Telephone Co.—built one of these 

wagons for Texarkana some time ago. It 

was very similar to the new one, which 
has been improved in several ways. 

The new car is composed of an Over- 
land chassis, on which has been placed a 
truck body, built by Halbert. . The body is 
somewhat longer, and has mounted in the 
back a stringing reel on which can be 
placed a coil of either paired or bare wire. 

The box back of the seat has a false bot- 
tom, and opens from the top and back. In 
this box are carried telephone instruments. 


then screwed in place, the slack pulled up 
and the dead-end tie with a loop, made 
at the pole. 

The workman then goes back to the 
house and ties the drop to each knob. By 
handling the work in this way, the wire 
run on the house looks more uniform as 
each’ section, whether large or small, has 
uniform amount of sag. 


Another photograph shows the simple 
and inexpensive way of mounting a cable 
reel where a company does not care to go 
to the expense of buying cable jacks. Two 
saw horses are made, one end on each being 
about six inches lower than the other. The 
cable reel, after having been delivered by 
truck is rolled into place and a piece of 
shafting placed through the center bearing 
of the reel. The wooden horses are then 
shoved in place, and the reel rolled up on 
them until it clears the ground. 

Iron pins are dropped into holes already 


Side and Rear Views of Drop Wagon Used by Greenville Telephone Co. 


The compartments on each side of the bed. 
are seven in number, and are intended as 
receptacles for various items of material 
used in placing the subscribers’ drops and 
installing the telephones. 

It will probably be of interest also, to 
hear how we handle our drop work. First, 
the workman drives alongside the pole 
from which the drop is to be run. He then 
sizes up the situation, decides where the 
entrance to the building will be, installs 
the protector, and wires the house. 

He then places all the knobs and house 
brackets necessary, and also the pole brack- 
et. In placing the knobs and brackets on 
a house, he takes particular care that the 
drop, when run, shall, without being tied, 
stay in place on the knobs. The next step 
is to place the drop. 

The reel on the back of the truck facili- 
tates the work greatly, as it is not neces- 
sary for the workman to handle the coil 
by hand. The loose end of the wire is 
pulled over the pole bracket and then past 
each knob on the house. A two-groove 
knob is tied to the end of wire on the 
ground, leaving enough to pass through 
the house to the protector. The knob is 


bored in the top timbers of the horses. The 
pins prevent the reel from rolling any 
farther forward. If the horses are made 
properly and substantially, they can be used 
innumerable times, and 
moved from place to place. 


easily be 
This photo- 


can 


Inexpensive Cable Reel 
Mounting. 


Simple and 


graph was taken just as the workman was 
about to cut the cable. 

It might be mentioned that in delivering 
the cable reels, care should be taken to 
figure the economical location for setup, 
In case of a long run, where a second set- 
up is necessary, it is best to place the reel 
in the center of the section, and after pull- 
ing one way, reverse the reel and pull the 
other. 


How One Company Has 97 Per 
Cent Collections. 

By B. F. Chambers, Secretary-Treasurer 
Consolidated ‘Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Moultrie, Ga. 

During the year of government control 
the monthly rates for service of this com- 
pany were increased by 13 per cent and 
March 1, 1921, they were again increased, 
by order of the Georgia Public Service 
Commission an average of 12 per cent or 
to the rate we are now applying, viz: Moul- 
trie, $5.25 per month for special line busi- 
ness and $3.25 for residence; Boston, $4.15 
for special line business and $2.65 for resi- 
dence. All other exchanges are $3.25 and 
$2.25, business and residence respectively. 
We allow a monthly discount of 25 cents 
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THIS BILL IS MADE AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICE ON OR BEFORE THE 15TH INST. 
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Text Matter to Which Hand Points Is Printed in Red on This Rental Bill. 
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from the rental, provided both rental and 
toll for the month, together with balance, 
if any, is paid at the office on or before 
the 15th of the month in which the bill is 
rendered. All bills are dated the first of 
the month and without exception are in the 
post office the evening of the last day of 
each month. The subscribers get their bill 
on the first of each month. 

The accompanying rental bill will give 
some idea of the first impression a sub- 
scriber would get when he looks at his bill. 
Note the wording, which is printed in red, 
just under the name of the company. 
Sometimes we have a subscriber who fails 
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month’s bill and this is the bill following . 


which if not paid by the 15th, the service 
tu that telephone is temporarily discon- 
tinued. The subscriber is notified on the 
14th by telephone and mailed a notice that 
the 15th is the last date of payment, and 
that if the bill is not paid the service will 
be temporarily discontinued. 

A list of all such subscribers are made 
up in triplicate and handed to the manager 
for his information and approval. One 
copy goes to the rack man, one to the chief 
operator, and the cashier keeps one. 

The secret of whatever success we have 
attained lies in what is done at this point. 
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Collection Results During 1922 of Consolidated Telephone & Telegraph Co., Moultrie, Ga. 


to read this or ignores the warning, but 
there are very few that do this more than 
once. The total of $3.17 on the bill is for 
duplex residence, $2.75, with 42 cents for 
extra mileage. 

The service is actually temporarily dis- 
continued. I mean that the service is 
stopped by pulling the heat coils on the 
main frame. The service remains sus- 
pended for ten days, at the expiration of 
which if the account is not paid in full, 
the instrument is removed. 

A subscriber is not required to pay his 
account in part or in full for the current 
month. He only loses the discount but the 
amount unpaid at the end of the month is 
shown in red as a balance on. the next 


There are no exceptions—good or bad, rich 
and poor all are treated alike. We have 
five millionaires who are subscribers, and 
two of them have been victims of this plan. 
We sometimes disconnect the service of 
people who are our best friends. Person- 
ally it hurts one to do his best friend that 
way, but we do not discriminate and I will 
say that this plan will be a failure if you 
do not treat all alike. 

Should a telephone be removed for non- 
payment, the amount due us is not for- 
gotten and all efforts possible are made to 
collect it, but should we fail, that amount 
is transferred to suspense and there carried 
until the subscriber applies for service 
again, In case he does apply for service, 
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he is required to sign the regular service 
contract, pay the 30-day advance rental, 
the service connection charge and his old 
balance. 

We have used this plan for the past 
three years and our subscribers have be- 
come accustomed to it. As a result we 
have been able to collect in actual money 
for the past year a little more than 97 
cents out of each dollar. 

To give an idea of the attitude of the 
employes who are responsible for the col- 
lections, I will quote what one of our local 
managers said in a circular letter early in 
December: “I do not want any of the 
children of a subscriber to be without 
Christmas but the subscriber must know 
that the telephone bill is to be paid regard- 
less of the effect it would have upon his 
children’s Christmas.” 

The curve shows the results of our 


. plan throughout the year and the average 


ckarge and collections for the year. The 
peaks in July and October are on account 
of the watermelon and cotton seasons, re- 
spectively, which are the largest money 
crops we have. The money in each case 
is about all cash, especially for watermelon 
but some cotton raisers hold their cotton 
expecting higher prices. 

From January to June, there is no money 
crop until the watermelons are put on the 
market. Prior to June the farmer is pay- 
ing out on his watermelons and, there- 
fore, our collections are slow and not up to 
normal, but when the crop is sold they pay 
uy) and many pay in advance—thus the 
July peak in charge and collection and the 
falling off of collection is in August. In 
October the farmer is better fixed and is 
not so in debt and generally pays up for 
the last quarter of the year. 


The peak in revenue is principally caused 
by increase in long distance tolls. The 
watermelon buyers come to this section 
and buy their melons, while during the 
cotton marketing long distance is used 
more than any other time during the year; 
thus the increase in revenue and collec- 
tions for October and the decline in No- 
vember and December. 

The difference between the average 
charge and the average collection is as fol- 
lows: Rebates, .0041; Suspense, .0176; 
still uncollected and transferred to ledger 
for 1923, .0053. Our collection for the year 
is .9736. You will note this makes 100 per 
cent, or how each one dollar due the com- 
peny has been disposed of from a collec- 
tion standpoint. 

The foregoing describes the way the col- 
lections are handled from a_ subscriber’s 
standpoint, but we have not referred to 
the employes’ side. In order to get the re- 
sults that would be pleasing to the com- 
pany, it is necessary to train both the sub- 
scriber and employes. 

Throughout the year we have meetings 
for the employes and discuss the work. 
Circular letters are sent out giving the re- 
sults of what each exchange is doing. At 
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the end of each month the result of the 
nionth’s work of each exchange is sent 
to all employes. Now and then, we go out 
into the woods for the evening and enjoy 
a “weinie roast’; during the cane grinding 
season, we will go to a cane mill and there 
drink juice. This affords diversion and is 
quite a pleasure and is enjoyed very much 
by all employes. 

In addition to these things, we have giv- 
en a prize in the form of a gold coin to 
the employes responsible for the highest 
four exchanges. The denomination of the 
coin varies according to the standing of the 
exchange. Unquestionably, the secret of the 
success of an organization lies in the feel- 
ing the employes have for one another, and 
the full spirit of co-operation and the de- 
sire to make the work of their associates 
easier rather than harder. We have an 
organization that is getting results and the 
officials of the company appreciate their 
work very much. 


Illinois January District Meeting 
Held at Monmouth. 

Telephone executives and operators as- 
sembled at Monmouth, Ill., in the rooms 
of the Commercial Club on January 30, 
the occasion being the January district 
meeting of the Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion. 

In connection with the meeting of ex- 
ecutives, a plant school was held at which 
methods of cable splicing was the sub- 
ject. An actual demonstration of ap- 
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proved methods was given by H. A. Wil- 
son, of Champaign, assisted by his help- 
ers. An actual 50-pair splice was begun 
and completed in the convention hall un- 
der the close examination and scrutiny of 
all the delegates present. 

In the unavoidable absence of Dr. R. E. 
Gordon, of El Paso, president of the Illi- 
nois Telephone Association, Jay G. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation and chairman of the legislative 
matters committee, presided. A number 
of excellent addresses were given and a 
very interesting and profitable discussion 
was had. 

The principal subjects discussed were: 
Pending legislation in Illinois, cable speci- 
fications, practical public relations meth- 
ods, telephone company financing, and 
association activities. Addresses were de- 
livered by C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, gen- 
eral counsel of the association; Jay G. 
Mitchell, Springfield, secretary-treasurer 
of the association; E. R. Allen, general 
manager, Carroll County Independent Tel- 
ephone Co., Savanna; A. P. Shaver, North 


Henderson; Ralph P. Dexter, secretary, 
Galva Telephone Co., Galva; R. G. 
Roadstrum, manager, Galesburg Union 


Telephone Co., Galesburg; and James E. 
Peck, of Rushville, as well as a number 
of others. 

The representatives of manufacturers, 
jobbers and supply dealers were present 
and contributed greatly to the discussion 
of cable specifications and other points. 


‘held under the supervision 
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The usual conference was 
of Was. 
Vivian, of Chicago. Both the delegates 
and attendants at the operators’ traffic con+ 
ference had luncheon together, the lunch- 
eon being featured by community sing- 
ing of a very high order. Incidentally it 
was discovered that Tom Endsley and 
John Haley were unquestionably material 
for grand opera soloists and they are 
recommended to their friends as 
birds of the very highest ability. 

On Monday, January 29, at noon, 
through the co-operation of F. A. Norris, 
general manager of the Monmouth Tele- 
phone Co., a meeting of the Rotary Club 
was held. At this meeting a brief ad- 
dress was delivered by Jay G. Mitchell 
entitled “The Builders.” This address 
was also delivered in the evening to the 
Exchange Club of Monmouth, and was 
very well received at both meetings. In 
this address the position of the public 
utility companies as community builders 
is pointed out. The underlying thought is 
one which appears to be worthy of being 
impressed upon the commercial interests 
of each and every progressive city. 

The success of the district meeting was 
largely due to the very excellent arrange- 
ments made by F. A. Norris, of the Mon- 
mouth Telephone Co., who is also a di- 
rector of the Illinois association. 

The next monthly district meeting will 
be held at Effingham, the exact date to be 
announced later. 


operators’ 


song- 


Annual Meet of Indiana Utility Men 


Government Ownership of Public Utilities Discussed by Edward N. Hurley 
at the Annual Meeting of the Indiana Public Utility Association—Present and 
Former Governors Strong for State Commission Regulation of Public Utilities 


Ownership of public utilities by the 
customers it serves, as opposed to the 
ownership and management of utilities by 
government, has demonstrated undeniable 
merits while the government ownership 
method has been creating inefficiency and 
dissatisfaction, said Edward N. Hurley, 
of Chicago, chairman of the United States 
shipping board in the world war, in an 
address at a banquet closing the annual 
meeting of the Indiana Public Utility As- 
sociation, which was held in Indianapo- 
lis, January 25. A number of Indiana 
telephone men were present. Frank E. 
Bohn, of Ft. Wayne, general manager of 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
was one of the principal speakers at the 
meeting. 

James P. Goodrich, former governor, 
and Taylor E. Groninger, corporation 
counsel for Indianapolis, warned _ public 
utility interests against a tendency to rush 
appeals to the federal court, when turned 
down in rate cases by the public service 
commission. 

Both Mr. Goodrich and Governor War- 


ren T. McCray reaffirmed their stand for 
regulation of utilities by the public serv- 
ice commission, and both said they be- 
lieved the public service commission law 
is not in danger at this session of the 


legislature. Mr. Goodrich also warned 
utility interests against a danger that 
might arise from the tendency toward 


consolidation of utilities. 

“As one who formerly examined — the 
theory of government ownership sym- 
pathetically, and who later had the oppor- 
tunity of observing it in practical opera- 
tion,” Mr. Hurley said, “I believe I am 
competent to give testimony. 

“The federal government’s ventures in 
the field of public management of indus- 
trial and public service enterprises demon- 
strated conclusively that not more than 


‘50 per cent personal efficiency can be ob- 


tained under such management. It dem- 
onstrated that not more than 50 per cent 
of personal interest in the work of the 


individual can be obtained under this sys-. 


tem. I speak advisedly and out of full 
and intimate knowledge of the facts, and 


I do not hesitate to tell you that this av- 
erage of 50 per cent gradually decreases 
the longer the individual manager or the 
individual employe continues in industrial 
service under public management.” 

The one outstanding instance where 
public ownership and management has met 
with some success, Mr. Hurley said, is in 
the case of the Detroit Street Railway 
Co., bought when James Couzens was 
mayor. Mr. Couzens’s executive ability 
has made this experiment thus far a suc- 
cess, he said, but he asked who is to suc- 
ceed Mr. Couzens. 

Regarding customer ownership as the 
remedy for unsuccessful public owner- 
ship, Mr. Hurley said that this movement 
begun in the midst of the world war, has 
brought about the diffusion of the public 
ownership of public utilities among 1,- 
750,000 persons, as compared with a few 
thousands a short time ago. It is predict- 
ed that sales to customers of utility stock 
will exceed $250,000,000, he said. Ad- 
vantages of the plan are far-reaching. 

“The first standard by which it must be 
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The Marion County Telephone Company, oper- 
ating exchanges at Marion, Waldo, Green Camp, 
and Morrall, Ohio, believes in modern equip- 
ment. Not a single manual telephone is connected 
to any of their exchanges, all of which are of 
the Strowger Automatic type. Above is shown 
the Marion switchroom. 
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Do You Still Use 


—Oil Lamps for Illumination? 
—Quill Pens for Correspondence? 
—or Stage Coaches for Traveling? 


Long since displaced by better and more economical methods, these 
things have become hopelessly out-of-date—relegated to history. 


‘So, too, is the automatic telephone system rapidly displacing the 
|slow and inadequate manual method. 


‘Times change. The telephone needs of yesterday were simple and 
‘subscribers were not disposed to be critical. Manual telephone 
\service was so much better than no telephone service that it was 
‘hailed with enthusiasm. The complex telephone needs of today 
_and the future can be met only by the use of the automatic system. 


‘Write us for facts concerning Strowger Automatic equipment and 
its application to your exchanges. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour sEexplosiasion des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
aris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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judged,’ Mr. Hurley said, “is, of course, 
its influence on the public service. That 
influence is not difficult of detection in 
places where the customer ownership idea 
has been applied. The manager of the 
utility is keenly aware of his responsibil- 
ity. The man who pays for telephone, 
lighting or power service is likewise a 
participating employe. The manager is 
conscious of the surveillance of his cus- 
tomer employers. 

“A most fortunate feature of the move- 
ment is that it takes in, among the com- 
pany stockholders, many of the workers 
and the number is increasing daily. Pub- 
lic utilities and manufacturers who have 
had experience in this direction know 
that the interest displayed by the employe 
who is a stockholder is very marked over 
the interest of the employe who is not a 
stockholder. 

Thus the worker realizes that his own 
efficiency in giving service to the public 
will have a great deal to do in determin- 
ing a dividend on his stock holding. There 
is little likelihood of workers in this po- 
sition soldiering on the job or requesting 
exhorbitant wage increases. Thus, both 
employe and management are subject to 
an energizing influence tending to  pro- 
mote efficiency and create high standards 
of service. 

Owners of public utilities, whether 
steam or electric, as well as manufac- 
turers, should encourage their employes 
to become stockholders and make the buy- 
ing of the stock so easy, with the proper 
safeguards against the losses, that a sub- 
stantial percentage of all their employes 
could afford to become stockholders. 

Customer ownership is the foil to the 
unscrupulous political agitator. No one 
will challenge the statement that the rad- 
ical public official subsists only on such 
support and encouragement as he can ob- 
tain from the constituency to which he 
addresses himself. If his denunciation 
fall on deaf ears it is not many times re- 
peated. 

Picture to yourself the response which 
such an agitator would gain from a com- 
munity where satisfactory service was 
being rendered by a utility company whose 
ownership was distributed among its of- 
ficers, employes and the citizens of that 
community. Not only would they with- 
hold encouragement; they would quickly 
exert a restraining influence. A_ state 
made up of communities in which a simi- 
lar situation existed would be assured of 
a constructive policy looking toward the 
development of its utilities. 

The customer ownership movement 
commands admiration for another impor- 
tant reason. It opens a broad market for 
utility securities which will go far toward 
enabling them to finance the growth that 
is necessary. The electric light, tele- 
phone and power industry of America 
must produce in the next seven years a 
volume of electrical energy equal to that 
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produced in its entire history. This 
enormous growth is demanded to meet 
the requirements of American homes for 
electric service, to extend the benefits of 
this service to the farmer whose needs 
for it are so insistent and to meet the 
requirements of American industry. 
The financing of this growth is a prob- 
lem great enough in itself. The task 
would be impossible if the industry were 
subject to constant attack such as would 
deprive the investor of the feeling of se- 
curity in his holdings and would make it 
impossible for him to obtain a fair return 


Have You Sent in Your Report for 
“Telephony’s” Directory? 

Two weeks ago cards were mailed out 
for telephone companies to use in report- 
ing information for TELEPHONY’s 1923 edi- 
tion of its “Directory of the Telephone In- 
dustry.” Many have complied with the 
request and we thank them for their co- 
operation, but not all have been so prompt. 

Have you? 

Follow-up letters will be sent February 
15 to the companies that have not reported. 
You can save us this trouble by returning 
your card at once. 

It is to the interest of every company to 
make this directory as complete and ac- 
curate as possible, for it is the handbook 
of the telephone industry—your business— 
and you can help make it so by mailing 
your report without further delay. 

The card is postpaid. All it costs you 
is a minute’s time filling in the answers 
and the trouble of dropping the card in 
the mail box. 

Please do it now! 


upon his investment. With the growing 
willingness of public utility patrons to 
participate in the ownership of their util- 
ities, this task will be enormously facili- 
tated. 

Customer ownership is not put forward, 
however, as a cure-all, not as a complete 
solution. for all of the problems that con- 
front you. An industry engaged in ren- 
dering so essential a public service will 
continue to be judged by exacting stand- 


ards. Management must be alert and 
seize on new methods. It must be honest 
in all political contacts. It must be 


quickly responsive to sound public opinion. 
It must be not only fair but liberal in 
dealing with employes.” 

Discussing conditions in the utility in- 
dustry, Mr. Hurley said: 

“Wages are higher than they were, but 
we must recognize this fact and adjust 
ourselves to it. We must not expect any 
material reduction. The great preponder- 
ance of wealth created in the last two 
decades has gone back into industry in 
the form of improved facilities. Labor 
shares the benefits of this reinvestment 
through the larger wage return for each 
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individual which our industrial progress 
has made possible. 

Our country, today, not only has the 
largest per capita wealth but the greatest 
diffusion of wealth. The workers enjoy 
a standard of living that eclipses the lux- 
ury of any previous age. Such conditions. 
create a bulwark against the forces of 
unrest; but gratifying as these reflections 
are they must not be permitted to blind 
us to the subtle and dangerous efforts of 
the forces of unrest. 

Nothing could be more dangerous or 
deplorable than failure to recognize our 
lack of immunity against the disruptive 
influences that hold so free a sway in 
other lands. Liberalism is alike the 
counsel of expediency and of devotion 
to American ideals. Let us not dwell on 
the obstacles that must be met nor on 
the extent to which efficiency standards 
fall short of the standards that are possi- 
ble. Let us rather envisage the superior- 
ity of our situation to that in any other 
country.” 

Railroads are overcoming the obstacles 
placed on them, crippling transportation 
conditions several months ago, Mr. Hur- 
ley said. 

Charles L. Henry, president, made a 
short talk on the accomplishments of the 
association in its three years of existence. 
It has provided information for the pub- 
lic regarding the utilities, he said, and at 
no time has there been any criticism to 
the effect that the information was inac- 
curate. There is no reason why there 
should be any secrecy about the affairs of | 
utilities, he asserted. 

“Thanks to the legislature, for a num- 
ber of years the utilities and the public 
have learned to look for that kind of reg- 
ulation that protects the interests of the 
public and the utilities alike,’ he said. 
“Utilities advocate fair dealing.” 

Talks were given by representatives of 
utilities of the state on conditions in their 
lines of the industry. All expressed the 
belief that the utilities gradually are 
working out of war conditions, and that | 
they have been the last industries to work 
away from those conditions. Optimism 
for the future was expressed. 


A. W. Brady, president of the Union 
Traction Co. of Indiana, spoke on the 
condition of the traction companies; S. _ 
E. Mulholland, Ft. Wayne, of the North- 
ern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., on the 
gas utilities; Howard Dill, Richmond, on 
the water utilities; Harry M. Reid, presi- 
dent of the Interstate Public Service Co., 
on the electric power field, and Frank FE. | 
Bohn, Ft. Wayne, of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., on the telephone field. 

Governor McCray said he believed the | 
danger of a repeal of the public service 
commission law by the legislature is over. 

“Tt would be a tremendous backward _ 
step if that statute should be removed,” 
the governor said. “There has been a 
good deal of talk, but I believe the dan-_ 
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ger is over. I don’t think sensible, think- 
ing people would let that step of retro- 
gression take place.” 

Governor McCray said the public must 
be served by public utilities, and that in- 
vestors in utility stocks must have fair 
returns to enable their companies to give 
the kind of service the public demands. 


“We are properly organized when we 
have a public service commission with 
authority to regulate these utilities,” he 
said. He assured the members of the as- 
sociation that so long as he was governor 
he would give them a square deal. 

Mr. Goodrich, who preceded Governor 
McCray as chief executive of the state, 
took a stand also for regulation of utili- 
ties by the public service commission, and 
likewise said he did not believe the law 
to be in danger of repeal. He pointed to 
what he termed “an element of danger” 
in the tendency toward consolidation of 
utilities into the erection of “super” cor- 
porations and plants. Like Mr. Gronin- 
ger, Mr. Goodrich warned utilities against 
rushing to the federal court in an appeal 
from orders of the public service commis- 
sion. 


“We might be driven to public owner- 
ship,” said Mr. Goodrich, “a consumma- 
tion not to be wished for.” 


The tendency to consolidation, he said, 
is fraught with some danger, if it means 
simply operating with a larger capitaliza- 
tion, with greater earnings to sharehold- 
ers, and if the public is not to receive 
some benefit. If it is not designed in 
part to add to the things that the public 
receives, it should be avoided, he said. 


“Then there is the danger of appeals to 
the federal court,” Mr. Goodrich said. “A 
constant appeal to the federal court may 
create such sentiment as to cause an at- 
tempt to break down the safeguards we 
have as a basis for operation of the utili- 
ties. The greatest care should be exer- 
cised that only cases of supreme necessity 
be taken to the federal court. 

“There is not the slightest danger of 
repeal of the public service commission 
law, notwithstanding the plank in the 
platform of the party with which I am 
affliated. The members of the party 


‘would violate the policy of the platform, 


peas 


for they know that the policy should not 
have been made and ought not to be car- 
ried out. The question of regulation of 
public utilities is a settled policy in In- 
diana, unless the public service commis- 
sion, by the policies it creates, creates 
such a demand.” 


The nation as a whole feels the deaden- 
ing influence of public regulation, Mr. 
Goodrich said, referring to operation of 
the railroads in the war, the Esch-Cum- 
mins bill, the government’s shipping en- 
terprise in the war and the war labor 
board. 

Heads of utilities are in a position of 
trust, he said, representing on the one 
hand the persons that have invested their 
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money in utilities, and on the other as 
trustees for the public. 

The time is past, he declared, when any 
kind of a business is a private business. 
Every business man is charged with pub- 
lic trust and is bound to use his wealth 
with due regard to the public interest, he 
said. 

“T advise you,’ he said, “to conduct 
your business so that the public at all 
times will feel that it is getting a square 
deal.” 


“ 


Federal Radio Regulation Bill 
Passed by House. 


The federal radio control bill, vesting 
broad powers in the Department of Com- 
merce for regulation and supervision of all 
phases of wireless telegraph and telephone 
communication, was passed January 31 by 
the House. 

The bill is intended to bring order out 
of the chaos in the air resulting from 
thousands of stations competing on sim- 
ilar wave lengths. Licenses would be re- 
quired from all transmitting operators ex- 
cept government employes, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce would assign wave 
lengths to various stations and supervise, 
when necessary, their sending periods. 

A section of the bill dealing with pos- 
sible monopolies of the wireless business 
of the nation vests in the secretary the 
power to refuse or revoke licenses where 
a monopoly is threatened. Army, navy and 
all other government stations, although 
exempt from the licensing provisions, 
would be required to conform to the rules 
when handling commercial or other non- 
government business. The assigning of 
wave lengths for the governmental plants 
would be in the hands of the President. 

The bill provides for an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of men appointed by de- 
partment heads, radio experts and ama- 
teurs, to keep abreast of development and 
the needs of the wireless industry. 

Amateur receiving stations would not 
be affected by the bill, and amateur trans- 
mitters would have a special series of wave 
lengths set aside for them. 


Northwestern Bell Would Sell Out 
Clarinda, Iowa, Exchange. 

A proposal for the unification of tele- 
phone service in Clarinda, Iowa—which is 
furnished by the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co.—was placed before a_ recent 
meeting of the city council when the Bell 
company made a tentative offer to sell its 
local lines and business, maintaining the 
office and switchboard for its toll bust- 
ness. 

The Farmers Mutual company, it is un- 
derstood, is giving favorable consideration 
to the plan of taking full control of the 
city business, in connection with its many 
rural lines. It is in good condition and 
is one of the strongest mutual companies 
in the state. 
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Service Unified in 21 Ohio Towns 
During Last Year. 

Twenty-one Ohio cities and villages were 
provided with unified telephone service 
during 1922, according to an announcement 
made February 1 by the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

Unification of service was brought about 
by the merger of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. and Ohio State Telephone Co. and in- 
cludes 45 cities and villages, all told. 

The unification record for 1922 follows: 

Date of No. of Stations 


Place Unification Bell State 
LOY ESdenn ie wen esac an. 13 259 112 
SaAlinevilleneaeneers - Feb. 13 21 127 
Columbtanagene. on: Feb, 28 22 364 
DSebritigweee asc wee Feb. 28 94 256 
Eeetonia permet nah ehete Mar. 3 79 291 
Roose villery tetas cts ss: Mar. 6 = 123 235 
TE1SDON Sey careers ae Mar. 16 57 841 
East Palestine .....Mar. 31 139 670 
Nelsonville .......: Apr. 15 1,016 462 
Sandusky 2.au....Mayi29 4,549 625 
East Liverpool ..... June 1 3,927 85 
Wrelisville: tc jeer « June 1 1,028 40 
Rostoriae ssa. Aug. 19 1,990 578 
WOVerees ate) weet a. Sept. 1 56 483 
Washington C. H. Sept. 25 852 2,487 
Selina: -preeeion bee Oct. 28 1,460 800 
[Droyatatosny Be Aen Ao Noy. 28 463 845 
Lowellville ......... Dec. 1 79 76 
Cente Seine. Sete oks ec. 28 1,965 790 
Yellow Springs ....Dec. 28 249 136 
New Carlisle ...... Dec. 29 503 136 


Controller of Telephones in Lon- 
don, England, Retires. 
George Frederick Preston, C. B. E., 
who for 11 years has controlled Lon- 
don’s telephone service retired at the end 
of last month, and it is likely that he will 
act as adviser to a foreign telephone 

organization. 

Mr. Preston and telephones have been 
associated for many, many years. The 
retiring telephone chief started his career 
with the old London Globe Telephone 
Co., leaving this for the Northern Dis- 
trict Telephone Co., finally going to the 
National Telephone Co. He became man- 
ager of the new telephone system for Lon- 
don under the Post Office in 1901, and 
became controller when the government 
took over the National Telephone Co’s. 
system in 1912. 

Mr. Preston says his experience goes 
to show that few men make good tele- 
phone operators. He is a believer in wo- 
men for exchange operating, and he is 
certain that London never had such a 
good telephone system as now. This serv- 
ice, he says, now compares favorably with 
that of any great city of the world. 


Farmers in Tornado’s Path Saved 
by Telephone Man. 

G. W. Williams, operator of the tele- 
phone exchange at Dudley, Texas, out- 
witted a tornado January 31. Seeing the 
twister strike near Dudley, he telephoned 
to farmers in the path of the storm and 
warned them to seek storm cellars. No 
one was injured, but several houses were 
damaged, granaries blown down and 
other damage done. 


Northern White Cedar Association 


Annual Meeting of Pole Men Held in Minneapolis—Officers Tell How to Use 
Association Facilities to Get Best Return—Members Have No Right to Simply 
and Not Use It—Constructive Activities Discussed 


Support Organization 


The 27th annual meeting of the North- 
ern White Cedar Association was at the 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., January 
30 and 31. 

The election of officers resulted in M. 
H. Schussler, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
being selected as president; E. N. Whyte 
of the Curry & Whyte Co. of Duluth, 
Minn., vice-president; H. F. Partridge, of 
the T. M. Partridge - Lumber - Co.,: was 
continued as treasurer; W. C. Meader of 
the Bell Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
was reappointed a director for two years, 
as was W. H. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gil- 
key, Minneapolis, Minn. 

At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, held immediately following adjourn- 
ment of the convention, N. E. Boucher, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., was continued as 
secretary for the ensuing year. 

President Thomas in his annual address 
said among other things: 

“The year 1922 closed with much to 
be thankful for, and conservative optimism 
is more warranted today than at any time 
since the Armistice was signed. We want 
to be careful not to become an overtime 
optimist, for such a one is like the ostrich 
—he hides his head from the truth, and 
repeats again and again, ‘Every day in 
every way, business is getting better and 
better.’ 

The dominant note in American trade is 
hopeful. While the return to better con- 
ditions has not been as rapid as many 
hoped for, it must nevertheless be a source 
of much satisfaction to everyone when 
comparing our condition with that of 
other countries. There is nothing wrong 
with our situation, comparatively speak- 
ing, that hard work, thrift and sound 
thinking will not correct. 

In this connection, I wish to quote the 
words of one of the outstanding figures 
in the world of finance, given when views 
in general were gloomy: 

Let me remind you of the most impor- 
tant thing that is taking place. We some- 
times forget it. The earth is still grow- 
ing crops, the soil is still fertile, the sun 
shines on it, the rains fall upon it, and 
the crops are grown and harvested and 
feed people. 

The mines still furnish us with coal and 
metals. The forests still grow and the 
oceans and rivers still give up their an- 
nual catch of fish. Only a few years past 
we went through a calamity of awful 
moment; how small the destruction when 
compared to the whole of the great earth, 
and its capacity to continue giving us 


what we need if we are willing to work 
to get it. 


Economists have said that prosperity 
could not be on a solid basjs until the buy- 


ing powers of the American farmer were 
restored. Here we find encouragement. 
As we all know, the farmer suffered par- 
ticularly because the prices of things he 
sold fell long before the drop in the prices 
of the things he had to buy. Slowly this 
situation has been remedying itself. 

Our industry is a buyer of railroad 
transportation, we are all interested in 
the railroad situation. Railroad. facilities 
in this country are admitted inadequate. 
Having just passed through a great car 
shortage, the attention of the public has 


eee ee | 
M. H. Schussler, of the Coolidge-Schussler 


Minneapolis, Minn., Was Elected 


President. 


Co., 


been focused upon the necessity for back- 
ing the railway executives who are striv- 
ing through every means in their power to 
give the adequate transportation service 
upon which the commercial structure of 
the nation depends. 

Government ownership does not offer a 
cure. It was government control and op- 
eration which largely brought about con- 
ditions that have been so costly to the gen- 
eral public. It is estimated that the total 
capital expenditure to be made by the rail- 
roads for improvement during 1923 will 
be in excess of 700 million dollars, the 
greatest of any year since 1917. As buy- 
ers of transportation and shippers, of es- 
sential commodities, one thing we want to 
keep before us is that what we need is 
good transportation service at a reasonable 
rate, rather than inferior service at a 
cheaper rate. 

The labor supply is apt to become a 
serious problem. The year closed with a 
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labor shortage after starting out with 
two millions unemployed. The industrial 
expansion of the United States has been 
largely based on immigration. It is be- 
coming clear that the restrictions which 
are now in effect are in need of modifica- 
tion if we are to have a supply of common 
labor adequate for the development of the 
business of the country. 

The problem is that of selection. Immi- 
grants who may not immediately speak the 
English langauge are not necessarily hos- 
tile to the ideas and ideals of this country. 
The desirable immigrant is he who regard- 
less of race or language has within him 
the spirit of individualism in which the 
country was founded and upon which its 
future rests. 

We will get much more out of the as- 
sociation if we lend not only our moral 
support and dollars, but our activity as 
well. Service'is the basis of all business, 
and it applies to the trade organization 
as well. Some of us are Rotarians. Can’t 
we in the year to come instill into our as- 
seciation the thought of the Rotary motto, 
‘He profits most who serves best.’ 

No member has a right to simply sup- 
port the organization and not use _ it. 
Suppose everybody just supported it and 


didn’t use it: Why, if everybody did that, — 


it would go out of commission. We have 
no right to do a thing, the doing of which 
by all would defeat the purpose for which 
the organization exists. We have an or- 
ganization which represents a basic in- 
dustry, we have a secretary who is and 
has been untiring in his effort to serve. 

If you need information, some sta- 
tistics, that are not at your. command 
take it up with him. If you have not 
availed yourself of the facilities of the 
association, and say you don’t see why 
you should be in it, that you don’t get 
any good out of it, nobody is to blame 
but yourself. 

Make a memorandum of this and take 
it home with you, ‘I am going to use 
the association facilities.’ Keep this idea 
in mind during the year and we will have 
a better association—one that will be 
better appreciated. As the secretary 
says, ‘It is my belief that association ac- 
complishments are limited only by its op- 
portunities to serve, and the more it serves 
the better and stronger it becomes.’ 

The French started the Panama Canal 


. 


: 
; 
: 
, 


and sunk a barrel of money. Uncle Sam — 


finished the big ditch. 
turned in and the canal began to serve 
commerce. Not until the water was turned 
in did the job count. Your membership 


The water was — 


we 


in this association. will count just as soon } 


—— 
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as you commence to serve the organization, 


and let it serve you.” 
Secretary Boucher in his report said in 


part: 
“For 27 years the Northern White 
Cedar Association has endured. Through 


periods of depression and prosperity, it 
has continued to serve in the interests of 
an industry. Ever-changing in its person- 
nel, it has continued to hold within its 
membership men whose advice and judg- 
ment can be relied upon to further the 
aims of those engaged in it. 

The present membership consists of 39 
firms, withdrawals, at the beginning of the 
year, being: American Cedar Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Northern Cedar & Timber 
Co., Menominee, Mich., and William 
Bonifas Lumber Co., Escanaba, Mich. 

Misleading statements in advertisements 
of a Southwestern manufacturer, concern- 
ing the relative strength of cedar and pine 
poles were withdrawn because of our in- 
tervention. 

At the instigation of a member, we chal- 
lenged the advertised statement of a steel 
pole manufacturer that their poles would 
last longer than a generation beyond the 
Icengest life of wood poles. This resulted 
in instructions to their agencies to refrain 
from statements other than tending to em- 
phasize the merits of their own products. 

In another instance, we questioned the 
accuracy of statements made in an article 
appearing in a leading farm paper con- 
cerning the comparative life of steel and 
wood posts. Although objectionable state- 
ments were not retracted, we were assured 
that the information conveyed 
lightening. 

Inspections performed under association 
supervision were ten in number. Your in- 
spection committee considered modifica- 
tion of specifications as they pertain to 
crook in poles, time for peeling cedar, 
allowable percentage of ant-eaten and 
worm-scored poles, allowable dry strip or 
cat face. 

L. L. Hill acted as representative of this 
committee in connection with  specifica- 
tions for transmission lines of less than 
6,600 volts, prescribed by the engineering 
department of the state of Iowa. He also 
fulfilled a like mission with the Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee in arranging 
standard specifications for wood poles. 
Mr. Hill also is acting on a sectional-com- 
mittee in the revision of the National 
Safety Code of the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington, D. C., in prescribing rules 
for installation and maintenance of over- 
head lines. 

The secretary’s office took occasion to 
eempile and distribute a comparative state- 
ment of strength of poles of northern 
white cedar, western red cedar and south- 
ern pine, which received favorable com- 
ment. 

That greater achievements may be real- 
ized, I suggest to those working in cedar 
ard allied products that they make a firm 
resolve, at this time, to do all possible to 
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HAT RACKS. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Lowa 


Any successful enterprise owes its success to good leadership—whether 


the leader runs a lunchcounter or a prominent hotel. 
all of the pulling will be done by his employes. 


He does not expect that 
His personal effort to make 


the enterprise a success acts as a stimulant to his employes. 
The employer who is not a leader is either a driver or a would-be boss. 
The employer who is a leader employs men; the driver and the would-be boss 


hire help, and are continually hiring new help. 


ployes along with his business. 


ee 


Joseph French says, “Thinking is hard work. 


wood,” 


The leader builds up his em- 


It is much easier to saw 


Quite true, but work which requires only physical effort is deadening. 
On the other hand, work which requires thinking is broadening. There is no 
work which will not be done better if the person doing it thinks about it while 


he works. 


* OK 


* Ok 


Three men were cutting stone. A stranger who was watching them 
noticed that while they were all doing the same work, each worked in a differ- 


ent way. 


The first one hacked away ata stone in a dead-from-the-neck-up-man- 


ner; the second one hustled when the boss was near, and put in time one way or 

another when the boss was not near; the third one, a little old man with bent 

shoulders, seemed oblivious of everything except the work he was doing. 
“Friend, what are you doing?” the stranger asked the first man. 


“Cutting stone,” he replied shortly. 


“Friend, what are you doing?” the stranger asked the second man. 
“Earning seven dollars a day,” said the second man. 

“Friend, what are you doing?” the stranger asked the third man. 

“Tam building a cathedral, sir,” replied the little man as he looked up 


with smiling eyes. 


* Ox 


stk se 
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Thousands of young men have sat at telegraph instruments and ticked 
away without thinking unnecessarily. One young man among those thousands 
thought of a way to send more than one message over the same wire. 


* Ox 


Century after century women had done the sewing of the world. 


* ok 


In all 


of those years not one woman thought of a better way than threading the 
needle at one end and pushing the point at the other end through and sewing 
slowly by hand. Undoubtedly, these women thought while they sewed, but not 
one of them thought hard enough to find an easier way. 

One man watching the women with their needles thought of a better way. 


The result of his thinking was to put the eye of the needle in its point. 


Why didn’t some woman think oi that? 
* OK 


made possible the sewing machine. 


* OK 


MORAL: 


nat 


Some people never make any use of the upper part of their 


heads except when they hang their hats on them at the close of a day’s work. 
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protect your industry; to replace jealousy 
and distrust in your fellows with friend- 
ship and trust; to be not only a manu- 
facturer of cedar poles, posts, ties, pulp- 
wood, etc., but a student of conditions, as 
well; to strive to make themselves a credit 
to the industry and its allies; to discourage 
poor manufacture; to boost the associa- 
tion and aid its officers to appreciate the 
value of their investment in association 
dues.” 

In the absence of Treasurer Partridge, 
the secretary read the treasurer’s report, 
which showed the association to be in 
good financial condition. 

T. M. Partridge offered a resolution in 


connection with the death of J. C. Kirk- 
patrick expressing sympathy to his rcla- 
tives and business associates. It was 
adopted and the gathering stood in silence 
with bowed heads for one minute in trib- 
ute to their late associate. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
practically consumed by the report of ad- 
vertising committees. 

The pole advertising committee, after a 
long discussion, sanctioned an expenditure 
of not to exceed $8,000 for advertising. 

The inspection committee framed cer- 
tain changes looking toward the improve- 
ment of the grade of northern white cedar 
poles. 


‘W. Baker. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Must Preserve Records for Period 
of Federal Control. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued an order dated December 26 re- 
scinding its order of April 6, 1922, and 
providing that in computing time during 
which records shall not be destroyed 
telephone companies shall include the pe- 
riod of government control. The new or- 
der became effective January 1. 

The commission gave as its reason for 
revoking the former order the fact that 
the period of time within which claims 
for reparation arising prior to federal con- 
trol could be filed had expired and that 
no such claims were pending. 

The order was served on the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, as agent for member companies. 


California Company to Sell to U. S. 
Forest Preserve. 


The Inyo Codperative Telephone Co., of 
Lone Pine, was given permission by the 
California Railroad Commission’s order of 
January 23 to sell to the United States 


Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, 


the telephone system in Menache Mead- 
ows. 

The system has been operated for the 
last ten years as a codperative service for 
the convenience of stockmen. 


Swing Legislative Ax on “Dead- 
wood” in Illinois Commission. 
Bills aimed at Governor Small’s com- 

mission have been introduced into the IIli- 

nois legislature by Representative Charles 

The bills would eliminate two 

of the seven commissioners and all of the 

eight assistant commissioners from Gov- 
ernor Small’s payroll. 

In fixing the number of commissioners 
at five, the Baker bills reduce the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to the size of the 
old commission. The last two commis- 
sioners appointed would be taken from the 
payroll. They are William J. Smith, of 
Waukegan, editor of the Waukegan Sun, 
and Alex J. Johnson, of Chicago. 

Records show that 85 per cent of the 
actual work of the commission is done by 
three men: Chairman Frank L. Smith, of 
Dwight; James R. Clark, of Blooming- 
ton; and J. Paul Kuhn, of Batavia. 


Hearing Held on Proposed Rate 
Increase at Leesburg, Fla. 


There was no opposition presented at 
the hearing before the Florida Railroad 
Commission in Leesburg, January 24, on 
the increased rate schedule proposed by the 


Leesburg Telephone Co. However, the 


commission took the case under advise- 
ment. 

Otto Wettstein, president of the com- 
pany, showed that the last raise was in 
January, 1920, and since that time at least 
125 new telephones had been installed and 
the entire system rebuilt. He also stated 
that, if the raise is granted, inside of three 
months subscribers in the city will have 
common battery telephones and the mag- 
neto system will be eliminated. 

Mr. Wettstein declared that even with 
the increase Leesburg would have the low- 
est rates for common battery service of 
any city in Florida except Monticello. 


Free Telephone Service Ordered 
Until It Is Improved. 

A somewhat drastic order was issued 
by the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion on February 2, when it announced 
that the Citizens Independent Telephone 
Co., of Columbus, must suspend collection 
of charges until March 1, or “such time 
as the company is satisfactory 
service.” 


giving 


Kansas Company Asks Injunction 
Against Commission. 

The United Telephone Co., of Abilene, 
Kans., which recently was refused an in- 
crease in rates for its Marysville exchange, 
has applied to the district court for an 
injunction to have the order of the Kan- 
sas Public Utilities Commission set aside. 

The company alleges that it has spent 
$20,000 in improving its plant to give its 
subscribers common battery metallic serv- 
ice and it is unable to give the service with 
its present rates. The commission, in its 
order denying the rate increase, stated 
that companies in six wtner towns are 
giving its subscribers the metallic service 
with lower rates. 


Lewisville, Ind., Subscribers Agree 
to Buy Bell Exchange. 

The controversy over the sale of the 
Lewisville exchange of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. to George Watts, of 
Knightstown, ended on January 24 when 
an agreement was reached whereby a 
group of Lewisville citizens will become 
owners of the property. Adjustments of 
the differences and the reaching of an 
agreement was made when a hearing on 
the petition of the Bell company for ap- 
proval of the sale was reopened before 
John M. McCardle, chairman of the In- 
diana Public Service Commission. 

Mr. McCardle told the parties the com- 
mission would approve the transfer of 
the property to Mr. Watts and then ap- 
prove the transfer to the Lewisville people. 
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In this way the Lewisville people will 
gain direct control of the system. 

The subscribers of the Bell exchange 
opposed the sale to Mr. Watts on the 
ground that the Knightstown company has 
a system of toll charges, whereas they had 
access to 1,400 instruments in the Louis- 
ville vicinity at a flat rate. 

In addition to selling the telephone 
equipment to the Lewisville men, Mr. 
Watts also sold five miles of telephone 
line, extending from Lewisville to Dun- 
reith. This will enable the company to 
build up its business in that direction. 


Iowa Companies Urged to Oppose 
Unfavorable Legislation. 


A letter has been sent out to Iowa 
Independent telephone companies by Chas. 
C. Deering, secretary of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, urging 
them to write to their representatives 
protesting against the proposed amend- 
ment to the law which exempts from tax- 
ation the stock of telephone companies. 

It is pointed out by Secretary Deering 


that telephone property in Iowa is now — 


subject to a high rate of taxation; that — 


the capital stock of manufacturing and 
merchandising companies is now exempt 


and that this exemption is not affected by 


the bill now before the legislature. 

There is much 
exempting telephone stock,’ states Mr. 
Deering’s letter, ‘“‘as telephone companies 
are furnishing the most generally used 
public utility service, and their earnings 
are universally low.” 

The bill objected to is known as House 
File No. 341 by Ontjes, and would repeal 
paragraph 7 of section 1304, Supplemental 


Supplement to the Code of Iowa, 1915, 


with amendments. 

Attention is also called to Senate File 
266, giving town councils the power to 
regulate telephone rates, which is still in 
the hands of the telephone committee. 
Secretary Deering requests that companies 
which have not already written to their 
senators in opposition to this bill should 
do so at once. 


Trying to Get City Control of 
Telephone Companies in Iowa. 


A bill to make telephone companies sub- 
ject to municipal control was introduced 
in the Iowa legislature recently by Sena- 
tor M. L. Bowman, of Waterloo. 

When the Northwestern Bell raised its 
rates on business telephones in Des 
Moines last fall, a complaint arose among 
the busines men, which resulted in the 
present measure before the Iowa house. 


we 


more reason for 


February 10, 1923. 


The bill is an amendment to the law 
which places under city control gas, elec- 
tric and water companies. The clause 
which it is sought to add to the law reads: 

“The power herein granted to cities and 
towns shall apply in all particulars to 
individuals or private corporations oper- 
ating a telephone plant or exchange, and 
to the rents, rates, and charges for tele- 
phone service.” 


City Ordinance Gives Owens- 
boro, Ky., Rate Increase. 

In accordance with resolutions adopted 
at a mass meeting of the telephone users 
in Owensboro, Ky., the city commission- 
ers passed an ordinance February 1 
granting the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. an increase in rates. 

The new rates are $4.25 for business 
telephones and $2.50 for residence, the 
same as charged by the Cumberland Bell. 
The ordinance became effective February 
z, 


Louisiana Commission Wants Bell 
to Pay Litigation Costs. 

Through Huey P. Long, chairman, and 
W. M. Barrow, attorney, the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission went into the 
United States District Court on January 
25, asking that the costs in the recent 
telephone litigation be paid by the Cum- 


-berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


No figure was fixed. It was said, how- 


ever, that the adjustment would involve 


thousands of dollars. 

On January 15, the company filed its 
acceptance of the commission’s order re- 
ducing rates and making the new rates 
| retroactive to May 138, 1922. 


|\Civic Bodies Approve Plan for 
Merger in Louisville, Ky. 

Several civic organizations of Louisville, 
|Ky., have given their endorsement to 
‘Mayor Quin’s proposal for a consolidation 
of the Louisville Home company with the 
Cumberland Bell. 

A recent editorial in the Louisville 
| Times expressed the opinion that unified 
service would be welcome but considered 
it doubtful whether telephone users would 
be willing to stand the increased rates 
necessitated by the cost of joining the 
systems. 


‘Says Company Must Economize— 
| Gives Slight Increase. 

In the opinion of the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission, the 
‘Backus Rural Telephone Co., of Backus, 
will be able to get along on only a slight 
increase in rates, if managed with the 
Strictest economy. The company had re- 
quested advances ranging from 25 to 50 
cents a month, but the commission on 
February 2 authorized an increase of 25 
cents in the one-party business, 10 cents 
in the rural switching rate, and established 
some new classes of service. 
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The company was ordered to furnish 
service from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m. on week 
days; from 8 a. m. to 10 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
to 8 p. m. on Sundays and holidays; and 
emergency service from 9 p. m. to 7 a. m. 
It was also required to install a system of 
accounts that will comply with the com- 
mission’s accounting rules. 

It was brought out at the hearing that 
the stockholders of the company operate 
other telephone exchanges and an extensive 
electric light and power system. The man- 
ager at Backus testified that he devotes 
his entire time to that exchange, but the 
commission said that it could be managed 
so that it would require only a small por- 
tion of his time and the remaining portion 
could be distributed over the other proper- 
ties of the stockholders. 

There was some protest by rural sub- 
scribers as to the grade of service ren- 
dered. The commission found, however, 
that it was not entirely the fault of the 
Backus company, as there appeared to be 
a lack of codperation between the company 
and the officers of the township rural lines. 

“Where the lines outside of the village 
limits are owned by one organization,” 
said the commission, “and the lines and 
switching apparatus within the village are 
owned by another organization, harmony 
and codperation must exist in order to ob- 
tain good telephone service.” 

The old and new net rate schedules fol- 
low: 


Business : Old rates New rates 
LWO=Patty 3) cee .. 2.00 
Hixtensiont7ose4 ene... 1.00 

Residence : 

Onespartvit se. meee. 5. 1.50 1.50 
cWiO-Dal ly aes seer, 1.25 1.25 
EXtension 1 eee... 50 

Rural: 

Multi-party (metallic).. 1.50 1.50 
Multi-party (grounded) 1.50 1.25 
Switching service ....... 25 BO 


The Backus company serves 26 town 
stations and performs switching service 
for 174 connection stations. 


Business Men Express Confidence 
in Commission. 


The Cozad Mutual Telephone Co. found 
little opposition, at the hearing held in that 
city on January 11 by Commissioner 
Browne of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, to the request for an increase 
in rates. The city has spent a large 
amount of money laying down paving, in- 
stalling sewers and adding other metropoli- 
tan frills. It required the telephone com- 
pany to put all of its construction in the 
business district underground, and _ the 
business men expressed a willingness to 
pay whatever rates the commission found 
would pay expenses and give an adequate 
return. 

The company levied an assessment of $50 
a share to pay for the improvements and 
other new construction, and those of the 
old stockholders, who refused to pay, 
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found ready takers for their holdings. The 
former manager was the only one to ob- 
ject to an increase. He said that the com- 
pany had cut a melon back in 1909 and 
now had more stock than property. 

At the present time the company has 350 
stations of its own, but no rural lines. It 
switches between 500 and 600 farmers’ 
telephones. 


Trying to Organize Louisville, Ky., 
Bureau of Rate Data. 

An effort is being made to hasten the 
passing of an ordinance by the city council 
of Louisville, Ky., creating a utility bu- 
reau. The new department would be under 
the supervision of the board of works 
and would have an annual appropriation 
of $30,000 for costs of operation—$10,000 
of which would be paid by the Louisville 
Home Telephone Co. 

The purpose of the bureau is to furnish 
figures on which to base sliding rates for 
service, so that information might be fur- 
nished when disputes arise. 


Minimum Wage Bill Passed by 
Nebraska Lower House. 

To the surprise of most observers, the 
lower house of the Nebraska legislature, 
after a half day of debate, recommended 
for passage by a vote of 58 to 42, the 
minimum wage bill which carries a $12 
weekly wage for all women, except those 
engaged in domestic work and on the 
farms, with 35 cents an hour as the small- 
est amount to be paid for irregular em- 
ployment. 

The bill has not yet been put on final 
passage, and there is a chance that it will 
fail, as it has in previous legislatures, 
when put to a final test. 

It was possible to secure favorable ac- 
tion only after the introducers had con- 
sented to an amendment that excepted 
from its operation all industries located in 
cities of less than 3,000 population. This 
will relieve practically all of the smaller 
telephone companies of the state, which 
would have been hard hit by such a law. 

The companies principally affected by it 
are the Northwestern Bell, the Lincoln, 
the Kearney, the Platte County and the 
Platte Valley. The minimum is much 
above the starting wage for operators, and 
in the case of the Lincoln company would 
add something like $60,000 to its annual 
operating expenses. 


File Amended Answer in Federal 
Court to Bell’s Petition. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion and Attorney General Spillman have 
filed in federal court an amended answer 
to the petition of the Northwestern Bell, 
enjoining the rate schedule ordered into 
effect on January 1, last and which lowers 
exchange rates 10 per cent. 

The commission, in the new document 
filed, emphasizes the principal points of at- 
tack it will make on the Northwestern 
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Bell’s figures, which, on their face, justi- 
fy higher rates than were granted. The 
commission raises the direct issue that the 
Bell pays too high salaries and too much 
for labor, and that it is not, therefore, 
economically and efficiently managed. It 
also challenges the conduct of the com- 
pany in turning over much of its long dis- 
tance business to the parent Bell company, 
which owns all of its stock, when it could 
route much of this over its own toll lines 
or carry all of the business in this way. 
The commission makes it also plain 
that it proposes to attack in the court the 
justness of the 4% per cent of gross rev- 
enues paid monthly to the parent compan) 
for apparatus and services furnished. In 
its order the criticised this 
contract, but did not denounce it. It also 
denies that the fair value of the property 
of the Northwestern is in excess of its 18 
million stock outstanding, insists that 7 
per cent and not & per cent is a fair return, 
and attacks the allocation of revenues and 
expenses made by the company and that 
these are not kept as prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


commission 


Bills in Nebraska Legislature Af- 
fecting Telephone Companies. 
Two bills affecting Nebraska telephone 

companies have been indefinitely postponed, 
but others have taken their place. The 
time for introducing bills has passed, and 
none can be filed except by the governor 
or standing committees. 

One of those that received its quietus 
proposed to lodge with the state railway 
commission power to fix the salaries of all 
officers and employes of companies. The 
other prohibited telephone companies from 
charging additional message tolls between 
any offices in a multi-offce exchange and 
limited the charge to the flat station ex- 
change rates fixed by the railway commis- 
sion. 

Other pending measures cover these sub- 
jects; repealing law fixing toll 
charges on air line mileage basis; forbid- 
ding companies operating more than one 
exchange within an incorporated city from 
charging for calls between exchanges ; 
making it unlawful for any company to 
charge for calls between exchanges; mak- 
ing it unlawful for any company to charge 
more than a cent for every four-tenths of 
a mile, airline, for a five-minute conver- 
sation, and prescribing $1.25 as the maxi- 
mum charge between any points in the 
state; and amending the present forcible 
connection law by changing commissions. 


Company Expresses Disagreement 
with Commission Order. 


In a statement issued January 30, the 
New York Telephone Co. expresses its 
disagreement with the findings made by 
the New York Public Service Commission 
in its rate order handed down January 
25. The company declares that the valua- 
tion of its property as fixed by the com- 


rate’ 
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mission is far below its present fair value; 
that the 7 per cent return allowed by the 
commission is inadequate and out of line 
with court and commission rulings allow- 
ing 8 per cent and more, and that under 
the new schedule of rates the revenue will 
still fall short of the amount to which 
the company is entitled. 


Speaking ‘for the company, J. S. Mc- 
Culloh, commercial vice-president, said: 

“In its order the commission fixes the 
value of our entire property used in fur- 
nishing service in New York state at $246,- 
182,491. Last April when the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York enjoined the com- 
mission’s temporary rate orders of March 
3, 1922, on the ground of confiscation, the 
court said that in its opinion ‘no com- 
putation can reduce the basis for return 
much below $300,000,000.2 The valuation 
used by the commission in its recent order 
is $53,000,000 below that stated by the 
federal. court in its opinion last year, and 
since then a new plant costing more than 
$50,000,000 has been added to the system. 

Upon this reduced and unfair valuation 
the commission estimates that the new 
rates will provide a return of 7 per cent, 
although 8 per cent and more has been 
regarded as a reasonable return under 
similar circumstances and has been al- 
lowed by this and other commissions and 
by the courts to many public utilities. 
Moreover, this 7 per cent return is to be 
secured only if several millions of dollars 
are saved by a slashing cut. in expenses. 
There is nothing in the evidence before the 
commission which justifies either such a 
reduction of expense or such a cut in the 
valuation of the company’s property. 

It is in the public interest that the tele- 
phone property should be fairly valued 
and the rate of return sufficient to enable 
the company to attract a continued flow 
of new capital which otherwise will seek 
other lines of investment. At least $250,- 
000,000 will be required in the next five 
years for the construction of new facili- 
ties in New York City alone. During the 
past two years we have been before the 
commission seeking to secure adequate 
rates and at the same time we have been 
confronted with an unprecedented demand 
for new service. Such a demand can only 
be met by continued additions to our plant 
provided by new capital. 

Under these circumstances we are giving 
serious consideration to the action we 
should take in reference to this final order 
of the commission so that we may fulfill 
our obligation to the public to provide and 
maintain service that is adequate in qual- 
ity and quantity and also to protect the 
rights of investors in our securities.” 


Oklahoma Companies Must Main- 
tain Depreciation Reserve. 


An order requiring that public utility 
companies maintain a depreciation reserve, 
was issued by the Oklahoma Corporation 
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Commission on January 8, becoming ef- 
fective February 1. The order proper 
follows: 

That every public utility company op- 
erating within the state shall, from and 
after February 1, 1923, create, provide 
and maintain separately, a depreciation re- 
serve fund into which shall be placed all 
moneys allowed and provided for depre- 
ciation. : 

No public utility company shall be per-— 
mitted to pay out in dividends any sum 
in excess of 6 per cent of the record val- 
ue of its property used and useful in ren- 
dering service, until after the full amount 
of allowed depreciation shall be paid into 
the depreciation reserve fund of such 
company. 


That the fund shall be handled and aca 


counted for entirely separate and apart 
from the other ordinary funds of such 
utilities. i 

That the depreciation reserve shall be 
held strictly in the fund and shall only 
be used in the following way and for the 
following purpose: : 

1. For meeting depreciation ; 

2. For investment in government or 
other high grade listed securities to 


held strictly in the fund, and which all 


return to the fund not less than 4 per 
cent per annum; or 4 


3. Any such utility may borrow from 


its depreciation reserve fund for a period 


of not to exceed three years, not more | 


than 60 per cent of the cost of any news 
construction, extension or addition to the 
property—items chargeable to capital ac- 


shall be deposited in the fund the utility’s 
own bonds or the notes of such utility 


count—but as security to the fund | 
| 


| 


bearing interest at not less than 5 per- 
cent per annum, which interest shall ac- 
crue to the fund. 


In handling such fund the utility will | 
he held strictly accountable for its safe | 
investment, proper administration and ac- | 
counting. The accounting shall be double-en- | 
try, with the asset account designated “dee 
preciation fund”, and the liability account | 

. 


designed “depreciation reserve.” 
Each annual report filed by any publi 


utility company shall set out clearly the © 
exact condition of such fund, showing | 


clearly all additions to or deductions 


from this fund during the year covered : 


by such report, the balance of the fund 


at the close of the year, and how invested. | 


“ 


al’ oe ee . 
Close Estimate of Service Cost Per 
Mile Used to Fix Rates. __ 


On January 24, the Wisconsin Railroad 


Commission granted permission to the 


Horseshoe Telephone Co. to change | 


rates as follows: ; 

Line rental: $8 per ‘year per telephone 
for the first mile from Kewaunee meas- 
ured from the point where connection is 
made with the system of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. and 40 cents additional for 
each mile thereafter. This rate was for- 
merly $3 for the first mile. 


: 


>| 


» 
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—first to brand Butt-Treated 
poles for the protection of the 
buyer. 


—first to use a butt-treating pro- 
cess that insures a deeper penetration 
of the preservative throughout the 
ground-line area. 


—first to give a written guarantee speci- 
fying a definite depth of penetration. 


The P&H” 


Guaranteed 
Penetration Process 


is the original and strongest Guaranteed 
Penetration Process of butt-treatment. 
We agree to refund, without quibbling, 
the entire butt-treating price on every 
pole that does not show the specified 
half inch uniform penetration. 


For longest pole life---for greatest satis- 
faction and economy---insist on the 
“P & H” --- the original Guaranteed 
Penetration Process. 


We produce and sell butt-treated and untreated 
Northern White and Western Red Cedar Poles; 
--- we can give you any form of butt-treatment; 
--- and we are the originators of the Guaranteed 
Penetration Process---the “‘P & H”. 


Prompt Shipment - yards convenient- 
ly located throughout the North Cent- 
ral and Western States. 

/ 


\ Get the facts about Butt-Treatment , 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


“P & H” Guaranteed 

Penetration 
Process Poles 
in lines of the Pawnee 
Pawnee City, Nebraska. 


PAGE AND HILL, Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS , MINN... 


MAIN YARDS AND BUTT-TREATING PLANTS AT SAINT PAUL, intestres (Minnesotz Transfer) 
New York, N. Y. 50 Church St. Kansas City, Mo. 717 Bryant Bldg. Houston, Texas, 1111 Carter Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y. 950 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl., 19 So. LaSalle St. Omaha, Neb., 513 Electric Bldg. Dallas, Texas, 311 Sumpter Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 1416 Starks Bldg. 


Copyrighted 1922 by Page & Hill Company 
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Instrument rent: $2.35 per year per in- 
strument, including receivers, transmitters, 
and induction coils, whether such equip- 
ment is furnished by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. or by the Horseshoe Telephone 
Co. This rate was $1.75. 

Switching service: $7.50 per telephone 
per year, instead of $8.10, as charged by 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

The company operates roadway lines in 
the vicinity of Kewaunee and receives its 
switching service from the Kewaunee ex- 
change of the Wisconsin Bell. The sleet 
storm of February, 1922, completely crip- 
pled the service, and it was necessary to 
rebuild practically the entire line with 
heavier poles, cables and new wire at high 
prices. The report shows a reconstruc- 
tion item of $3,568, due to this sleet storm. 

This type of rate schedule is unusual as 
it is the only one of its kind in the state. 
Its departure from the ordinary type is in 
the direction of an unusually close ap- 
proximation of the cost of service based 
on the distance from the central office. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

December 26: Order issued revoking 
order of April 6, 1922, which provided 
that telephone companies might exclude 
period of federal control in figuring time 
for which to preserve records. 

FLoripa. 

January 24: Hearing held at Leesburg 
on application of Leesburg Telephone Co. 
for increase in rates; matter taken under 
advisement. 

GEORGIA. 

January 20: Application filed by Mon- 
roe Telephone Co., of Monroe, for au- 
thority to issue a stock dividend to in- 
crease its capital stock. 

ILLINOIS. 

January 26: Proposed increased rates 
of Shiloh Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Huntsville, suspended until June 1. 

February 6: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on complaint of Versailles Telephone 
Co. that J. E. Hall is operating a tele- 
phone utility in Versailles without having 
applied for or receiving a certificate of 
convenience and necessity. 

February 6: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on the application of the Westfield- 
Kansas Telephone Co. for an advance in 
rates for service in Kansas and vicinity. 

February 7: Hearing held at Springfield 
on complaint of E. N. Irish relative to 
certain practices and charges of Blandins- 
ville Switchboard Co. in and near Bland- 
insville. 

February 7: Hearing held at Springfield 
on complaint of Commercial Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Olney, relative to fail- 
ure of Calhoun Independent Telephone 
Co. to carry out certain rules and regula- 
tions in connection with toll line and ex- 
change connections with complainant be- 
tween Olney and Calhoun. 

February 7: Hearing held at Springfield 
on complaint of Commercial Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Olney, as to failure of 
Parkersburg Mutual Telephone Co. to 
carry out rules and regulations in connec- 


tion with toll line and exchange connec-. 


tions between Olney and Parkersburg. 
February 7: Hearing held at Springfield 
on complaint of Commercial Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Olney, alleging failure 
of Claremont Farmers Independent Tele- 
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phone Co, to carry out rules and regula- 
tions regarding toll line and exchange con- 
nections between Olney and Claremont. 

February 7: Hearing held at Springfield 
on citation in the matter of failure of 
Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Olney and Dundas Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Dundas, to handle telephone mes- 
sages between Olney and Dundas. Cross 
petition filed by Commercial Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. against Dundas Mutual 
Telephone Co., regarding exchange con- 
nections and toll lines between Olney and 
Dundas. 

February 7: Hearing held at Springfield 
on citation to Herrick Limited Telephone 
Co. and Oconee Telephone Co. to show 
cause for discontinuance of toll service 
between Herrick and Oconee. 

February 7: Hearing held at Springfield 
on petition of Farmers & Merchants Tele- 
phone Co. of Moultrie County, of Loving- 
ton, regarding rules for toll service. 

February 7: Hearing held at Springfield 
on proposed increase in rates of Morrison 
Telephone Co. for service in Morrison 
and vicinity. 

February 8: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on application of Illiopolis Telephone 
Co., of Illiopolis, for authority to issue its 
first mortgage, 64% per cent, gold bonds in 
the aggregate amount of $12,500, and to 
execute its deed of trust to W. C. Durkes, 
as trustee. 

February 8: Hearing held at Springfield 
on joint application for approval of sale 
by F. M. Page, administrator, and Mary 
H. Page and S. H. Aikman to the Hume 
Telephone Co. of the telephone property 
in the villages of Hume and Brocton, for 
the sum of $40,000; also for a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to operate 
the property, and authority to issue and 
dispose of its capital stock in the amount 
of $40,000. 

INDIANA. 

January 24: Hearing reopened on ap- 
plication of Indiana Bell Telephone Co. to 
sell Lewisville exchange to George Watts, 
of Knightstown; agreement reached by 
subscribers and Bell company by which 
subscribers will take over exchange. 

February 2: Citizens Independent Tele- 
phone Co., of Columbus, ordered to sus- 
pend collection of charges until March 1, 
or until service is improved. 

MINNESOTA. 

February 2: Authority given Backus 
Rural Telephone Co., of Backus, to place 
in effect a small increase in rates; ordered 
to increase hours of service and to install 
accounting system acceptable to commis- 
sion. 

February 21: Hearing in Sherburn on 
application of Sherburn Mutual Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its local and 
rural rates. 

February 28: Hearing in Barrett on 
petition of Barrett Rural Telephone Co. 
for increase in business rate and rural 
switching. charge. 

NEBRASKA, 

January 27: Application filed by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
the discontinuance of its toll station at 
Princeton on the ground of insufficient 
revenue. Service to be furnished over 
farm lines from Cortland exchange. 

January 27:. Complaint filed by the 
Ohiowa Telephone Co. against the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. alleging 
exorbitant increase in toll collections. 

January 29: Complaint filed by the 
Southeast Telephone Co., of Falls City, 
against the Lincoln Telephone & ‘Tele- 
graph Co. asking for rearrangements of 
toll liabilities. ; 

January 30: Application of the Platte 
Valley Telephone Co. for permission to 
make a joint-user rate; granted, with per- 
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mission to charge standard rate of 50 
cents per month. 

January 30: Application of the Wehn 
Telephone Co. for permission to make a 
joint-user rate; granted with permission 
to charge standard rate of 50 cents per 
month. 

January 31: Application filed by the 
Farmers Telephone Co., of Newcastle, 
alleging that financial condition of the 
company requires an increase of 25 cents 
a month for each class of service, and 
asking order allowing it. 


New York. 

February 2: Proposed schedule of ad- 
vanced rates, effective March 1, filed by 
Walton Peoples Telephone Co., serving 
Walton and vicinity. 

February 9: Hearing held at Buffalo on 
complaint of the city of Jamestown and 
Jamestown Chamber of Commerce as to 
rates of Jamestown Telephone Corp. 


OHIo. 

January 25: Increased rate schedule 
filed by Ashtabula Telephone Service Co., 
of Ashtabula. 

February 15: Hearing to be held in 
Columbus on application of Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. for increased rates in To- 
ledo when service is unified. 


OKLAHOMA. : 
January 20: Authority granted Guymon 
& Hansford Telephone Co., of Guyman, 
to increase its capital stock from $7,000 
to $35,000. 


. 


WASHINGTON. 

January 22: Hearing held in Spokane 
on joint application of Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and Spokane Home Tele- 
phone Co. for increased rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

January 29: Authority given Oakfield 
Telephone Co., of Oakfield, to issue $15,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds, dated March 
1, 1923, maturing March 1, 1933, for the 
purpose of securing funds with which to — 
pay for additions and extensions to its — 
property and plant. 

January 29: Ryan Telephone Co., of 
Ryan, authorized to issue 80 shares of its 
capital stock of the par value of $60 per © 
share, making a total issue of $4,800. This 
stock is to be issued to the present stock- 
holders, who will surrender an equal 
amount of shares at the par value of $50 
each to the company, and pay the company 
$10 per share for each share of the new © 
stock, i 

January 29: Permission granted the — 
Hampden Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Columbus, to issue $6,000 of its capital 
stock, consisting of 60 shares of the pa 
value of $100 each, for the purpose o 
securing funds with which to pay for — 
additions and extensions to its property — 
and plant and all for purposes properly 
chargeable to capital account. 

February 1: Clinton Telephone Co., of 
Clinton, authorized to issue $5,500 of its” 
capital stock, consisting of 220 shares of 
the par value of $25 each, for the pur- 
pose of securing funds with which to pa 
existing indebtedness incurred in the pur 
chase and improvement of real estate use 
for quarters for the company, and all fo 
purposes properly chargeable to capita 
account. j 

February 7: Hearing held at Madison 
on the application of the Richmond Tele 
phone Co., of Delavan, for authority to 
increase its rates. 

February 9: Hearing held at — 
on the application of the Hampden Farm: 
ers Telephone Co., of Columbus, for au- 
thority to increase its rates. 

February 13: Hearing at Boscobel on 
the application of the Boscobel Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its switching 
rates. 
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neRery \ Trade~Marked 
reosoted Poles 


S EVIDENCE of our confidence 

in Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine 

Poles, each is branded with the 

“Long-Bell” trade-mark, five feet above the 

ground line. You can absolutely depend on 

the strength, durability and economy of Long- 
Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles. 


Once set, Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine 
Poles seldom need replacifig, because treating, 
full length, with the best grade of English 
Creosote Oil fortifies them against decay, fire 
and other destructive elements. They serve 
as sturdy, dependable wire line supports for 
many years. 


For further information send for “Poles That 
Resist Degay’’, our Booklet that fully explains 
Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles. 


The [on eLL [umber Company 
1122 R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles; Highway Guard Rails 
and Fence Posts; Ties, Timbers, Lumber, 
Piling and Wood Blocks. 


Photograph of Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine 
Poles in use. Note their strong, sturdy, 
straight appearance. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY.- 


Obituary Notices of ‘Telephone Men 


Damon W. Gretorex, vice-president 
and general manager of the Blue Earth 
Valley Telephone Co., Blue Earth, Minn., 
died at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Mankato 


The Late D. W. Gretorex, of Blue Earth, 
Well Known in Southern Minnesota, 
Was Active in Telephone and 
Civic Affairs. 


on January 27, after but ten days’ illness 
with influenza. 
The death of 
great shock to the community in which he 
lived—for he had taken a keen interest in 
its affairs—as it 


Mr. Gretorex came as a 


does to the telephone 
world. He had been prominent in Minne- 
sota telephone affairs for a number of 
years, a good worker for the association, 
and his place will be hard to fill. He was 
vice-president of the association when he 
died. was 
highly regarded and his many friends re- 


In the telephone world he 


ceived the news of his death with great 
sorrow. 

At the annual convention of the Minne- 
sota Telephone Association in St. Paul 
two weeks ago, he was to have made an 
address but President Jay 
announced his serious illness. 

“D. W.” was born in Sheldon, Iowa, 
January 13, 1880, and was just a few days 
over 43 years old at the time of his death. 

He moved with his parents to Hartford, 
S. D., at the age of 12, and was educated 
in the public schools and. attended the 
Sioux Falls College. 

He was married to Miss Ruby Norton, 
at Hartford, on November 26, 1903. Three 
children were born to them: Darrell, Wy- 
nona and Genevieve. 


Greaves an- 


All survive him as 


does also a sister, Mrs. W. A. Eckles, of 
Nora Springs, Iowa. 

While at Hartford, Mr. Gretorex organ- 
ized and promoted the local telephone 
company, and was also in the United 
States revenue department for five years. 

The family later moved to Portland, 
Ore., where they lived for a few years, 
going to Blue Earth in 1913. 

The Blue Earth Valley Telephone Co. 
was then purchased and Mr. Gretorex be- 
came the vice-president and general mana- 
ger. By a combination of hard work and 
intelligent effort, he built it up and put it 
on a paying basis. 

Mr. Gretorex was a very public spirited 
man and greatly interested in civic work. 
He was chairman of the Faribault County 
Red Cross chapter, chairman of the Blue 
Earth Chautauqua & Lyceum Course 
boards, and a member of the city library 
board. He was a very active man and 
took a prominent part in all matters that 
meant for progress. 
a Shriner. 


He was a Mason and 


Joshua D. Powers, of Louisville, Ky., 
prominent in telephone and financial affairs, 
died on January 31, at the age of 78. 

He was one of the organizers of the 
Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Louisville, of the Louisville Home Tele- 
phone Co., and was an officer and director 
of both companies continuously until his 
death. 

While his death was not unexpected, it 
came as a shock, to those who had been 
associated with him, who not only miss 
him as a friend but feel that they have lost 
one of their wisest counsellors. 

He had been in failing health for three 
years, having suffered two 
apoplexy, and had visited several sana- 
toriums in an effort to regain his health. 
Three months ago he returned to his home 
ii Louisville and his condition gradually 
grew worse. 

“Colonel” Powers—the title given him 
by his friends—was born October 17, 1844, 
in Hawesville, Ky., receiving his education 
there and in Georgetown and being later 
admitted to the Kentucky bar. 

When he was a young man he moved to 
Owensboro, where he practiced law and 
conducted a small bank. He also built the 
first telephone exchange in Owensboro— 
which was, in fact, claimed to be the first 
in Kentucky. He was collector*of inter- 
nal revenue at Owensboro, being appointed 
by President Cleveland and serving from 
1895 to 1899. 

He went to Louisville more than 30 
years ago to organize the United States 
Trust Co., and after effecting the corpor- 
ation decided to make his residence there. 

Mr. Powers was one of the strong men 
in the Independent telephone field during 
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strokes of 


the last quarter of a century. About two 
vears ago he retired from active execu- 
tive work in connection with the telephone 
business, but he never lost his interest in it. 
He was a fighter from the word “Go!” 
and back in the old days, the Independent 
people had in Colonel Powers an able 
champion. 

He was very active in both the state and 
national associations several years ago. 
His talk before the convention of the na- 
tional association—then known as the In- 
terstate Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion—in December, 1902, on ‘Independent 
Telephone Securities as an Investment”’ is 
memorable for its clear conception of the 
status of Independent telephony at that 
time. Many were the telephone managers 
and owners who received encouragement 
from his words, coming as they did from 
such a reliable source. 

There was a general expression of ap- 
preciation of the merit of Colonel Powers’ 
address, and it was decided to put it into 
pamphlet form. It was heralded as a val- 
uable aid to any exchange that wanted se- 
curity—first, because it told how to build 
the exchange so that there would be some 
security ; next, so that the companies might 
show it to the bankers in order that they 
might be able to calculate what comprised 
securities. : 


which Colonel 


One of the principles 
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“Col.” J. D. Powers, One of the Pioneer 
Fighters for Independent Telephony, 
Passed Away on January 31. 


Powers—in common with other pioneers 
who have built up successful companies— 
stood for was expressed in these words 
from his address at that convention 20 
years ago: “Good service should always 
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command reasonable compensation. Do 
not seek to reduce rates, but strive to im- 
prove the service to the end that Independ- 
ent securities may be placed on a perma- 
nent and stable basis.” Time has demon- 
strated the soundness of his theory. 

He believed in the telephone business, 
invested in it, and gave it the best of his 
brain and energy. 

He was a leading figure in the business 
realm of Kentucky for many years. He 
was founder and first president of the 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. He 
resigned as president of the insurance com- 
pany a year ago and accepted the chair- 
manship of the board of directors. He 
retired from active participation in the 
banking business some time ago. 

Colonel Powers was also vice-president 
of the board of trustees of the Louisville 
public library, a thirty-second degree Ma- 
son, a member of the Pendennis Club and 
of the Methodist Church at Owensboro. 

He was a widower at the time of his 
death—his wife having died in 1915—and 
is survived by six sons and two daughters. 


Robt. E. Chetwood, plant engineer of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., New 
York City, died at his home in Elizabeth, 
N. J., on January 25, at the age of 50 
years. 

Mr. Chetwood was a graduate of Le- 
high University and was regarded as one 
of the foremost engineers in the electrical 

‘industry. He had many years of expe- 
| tience in telephone engineering but for the 
last several years had been associated with 
_the Western Union. 


Dr. Wm. F. Smith, president of the 
“Mexican Telephone & Telegraph Co., died 
at his home in Somerville, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 2. 


He was a graduate of Harvard and in 
addition to his interest in telephone devel- 
opment in Mexico was engaged for many 
years in chemical and metallurgical re- 
‘search. 


J. A. Devore of Bryan, Ohio, died 
| Monday afternoon, January 29, after but 
two days’ illness with pneumonia. 
__ His death was a shock to the community 
where he had been in active life and health 
for the past 20 years. He was president 
of the Williams County Telephone Co. 
for 16 years, resigning only about a year 
ago. 
Mr. Devore was a regular attendant at 
\the meetings of the Ohio Independent Tel- 
ephone Association and was active in its 
affairs, 
| James Asbury Devore went to Bryan 
from Lincoln, Neb., about 20 years ago 
and he and his wife were prominent in 
‘social and religious activities there until 
her death five years ago last fall. 
During his life in Bryan Mr. Devore 
Was always active and a leader in business, 
church and social affairs. He acted as an 
official of the Presbyterian church for 


many years. He was a man of sound opin- 
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ions, unquestioned integrity and wide ac- 
quaintance. He served in the Union army 
in the Civil war, enlisting as a young man 
of 15 years, and was always patriotic and 
active in his citizenship, being prominent 
during the late war as head of the county 
organization during the bond drives. 

Funeral services were held February 1 
under the auspices of Bryan Commandery 
Knights Templar, of which he was a 
member. 


Personal and Biographical Notes. 


H. H. Wheeler, Jr., for a number of 
years plant engineer of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., has 
been made chief engineer of that organi- 
zation. The company has had a number 
of engineers in its employ in the past, and 
it was decided that it could be made more 
effective if these were also grouped into 
one department. It was created, and Mr. 
Wheeler chosen to head it. 

R. M. Morris, commercial engineer of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. at Denver, Colo., been 
named as commercial manager to succeed 
H. E. McAfee, who has been made assist- 
ant vice-president in charge of operations. 

Mr. Morris began his telephone career 
in Kansas and was first employed by the 
Mountain States company as wire chief at 
Cripple Creek, Colo. He was successive- 
ly district manager at Durango, division 
commercial manager at Helena, Mont., and 
commercial manager at Denver. 


has 


R. L. Burgess, of Denver, Colo., gen- 
eral commercial supervisor of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
has been named to succeed R. M. Morris 
as commercial engineer. 

He was originally a clerk in the Denver 
plant department and, after considerable 
experience in that city was made district 
manager at Tucson and later general com- 
mercial supervisor.. During the war he 
had charge of important telephone opera- 
tions as an officer of the signal corps in 
ther A; Bo ka 

Fred C. Smith, manager and treas- 
urer of the Vernon Telephone Co., of Ver- 
non, N. Y., has been recommended for 
postmaster by Congressman H. P. Sny- 
der—this being in line with the rule that 
ex-service men shall be given preference. 

.Mr. Smith enlisted and was in training 
during the world war, and was awaiting 


_crders to go across when the armistice was 


declared. 


He is a progressive man and one who 
likes work. The Vernon Telephone Co. 
is being operated in a very efficient man- 
ner and furnishes high grade service—even 
giving its subscribers radio reports and 
cencerts. Besides managing the telephone 
company, Mr. Smith is local manager of 
the Adirondack Power & Light Corp. 

He is president of the Central New 
York Independent Telephone Association ; 
a Mason, a member of the I. O. O. F. and 
of the American Legion. 
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For Sale 


KELLOGG TWO WIRE 
C. B. SWITCHBOARD 


Golden oak cabinet 


Automatic listening 
Automatic ringing, dark key shelf 


Capacity Equipped 


DCELIOL See... ceria: ree 7 
POSItLOT Spe eres Zi 
C. B. Lines per 

DOSiciOn Sraicwn. < 120 
C. B. Lines total... 1960 
Cord circuits per 

DOS101G fae 15 
Multiple jacks, total 21000 
Rural positions ... 1 
heagral: linésy oy. ose 60 
Pay Station 

POSiLION S meet i 
Pay Station lines.. 160 
Toll to Local trunks 20 


Toll to Rural trunks 5 


Inter office trunks. 20 
Recording trunks to 

Urn Meis Pt a eabeun me 10 
Chief operators Desk 

(sanitary style) .. 1 
Information Desk 

(sanitary style).. 1 
Operator’s chairs... 20 
Operator’s Breast 

Plater Setsimmraee 27 
Lighting fixtures... 9 
IRQS AREY US a5 te 2160 
Power Switchboard 1 
G. E. Arc Rectifier 

GO) ewe) how ede 1 


Motor gen. Charg- 
ing set (60 amp) 1 
Four frequency vi- 
brator ringing ma- 


pel ib Rotchs 3 an ApS aE 1 
A. C. Motor driven 
ringing  inter- 
GUD Ce Gane tista tera ceerte 1 
D. C. Motor driven 
ringing  inter- 
EUP CE maa cas sents 1 
Storage batteries, 
Exidey HeMlisaoac. 11 
Storage batteries, 
HExide? Mai7 eae < ae 11 


Wire Chief’s desk 


(sanitary style)....2pos. 


6% 
18% 


120 
1960 


15 
14320 


11 
11 


2 pos. 


This equipment includes ev- 
erything required for a 1960 


line exchange. 
class condition and 


feissins first 
is now 


satisfactorily handling a load 
of 40,000 calls per day. De- 
livery can be made in Sep- 


tember, 1923. 


sired. 


Terms if de- 


FORT DODGE 


TELEPHONE CoO. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Bs 


ie 


anne 


tenant 


TL 


Heenan 
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POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—Widow wants position as 
telephone operator in small town in 
Wisconsin. Sixteen years’ experience. 
Prefer living rooms in connection with 
office. Address 5208, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One Holtzer-Cabot 65- 
volt D. C. generator, 30-amp. capacity, 
750 r.p.m. One Holtzéer-Cabot 2 h. p. 
200-volt D. C. motor, 1360 r.p.m. One 
Holtzer-Cabot harmonic motor gener- 
ator ringing set consisting of 220-volt 
D. C. motor, directly connected to sep- 
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arate 1%4-amp. generators of 50, 66.6, 16.6 
and s3dd;cuGyCles: This machine is 
equipped with speed regulator, howler, 
busy-back and _ trouble-back attach- 
ments and is practically new. Will sell 
all or part of the above equipment at 
a very low price on account of change 
in power voltage. Address 5209, care of 
TELEPHONY. 
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Constant Voltage 
Constant Frequency 


Do YOU Have These Conditions 
In YOUR Exchange? 


Install the Holtzer-Cabot 


Approved by National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Immune from service interruptions 
is the telephone line protected by 


ARGUS TYPE 
A-C LIGHTNING ARRESTER 


It is as efficient in guarding against 
crosses with high tension circuits as 
against lightning. 


Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator 


SRD. 


Two short plates above the ground 
plate and separated from it by .004 
in. offer safe protection against 
crosses with high tension lines of 500 
to 1200 volts. 


A neat porcelain cover keeps out dirt, 
dust and moisture. 


And you are assured PERFECT RINGING SERV- 
ICE under all conditions. You owe this to your 
subscribers and you owe it to your exchange. 


IT PAYS! 
THE HOLTZER -CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Boston 


(The Type A-C Argus Arrester is 
effective, too, in protecting radio re- 
ceiving sets.) 


Write immediately for our special 
spring offer to telephone men. 


FOOTE-PIERSON & CO., Inc. 
160-162 Duane St. New York City 


Chicago 


It’s Rightly Named 
“Ever-Protect” 


This cable compound is for un- 
derground cable without use of 
conduit. Through its use, cor- 
rosion and _ deterioration of 
0 cable sheath by chemical action 
TRADE MARK are eliminated. 
Prevents depredation by rats—dampness due to de- 
fective cable sheath and defective wiping of joints. 
It’s flexible. It’s lasting. 


Write for important data—today. 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 


Incorporated 
INDIANA 


“Rvick 


MINNESOTA 


Note Protection at Corners 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 


Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 


RELIABLE 
TELEPHONE 
SUPPLIES 


Please tel] t= Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLHDPHONY. 


from firms that are equipped to 
supply the needs of the industry may 


an 
LUMBER COMPANY 


poLe 


be obtained by patronizing the ad- 
vertisers on these pages. 
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There is still with a_ percentage 
plenty of room for MORE FARM TELEPHONES NEEDED of 51.8, leading 
the telephone indus- New York which 
try to grow. “The need for telephone has 47.6 per cent and Pennsylvania with 


service is as great in the country as in 
the city or village, perhaps even greater 
because of the relative isolation of farm 
homes. Yet less than two-fifths of our 
country homes have telephones.” 

This is the foreword of Farmers’ Bul- 
letin. No. 1245, just issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, dealing 
with farmers’ telephone companies, their 
organization, financing and management. 
to the government statistics, 
2,500,000 
farms of this country, with more than 
4,000,000 farms lacking service. 


This will open the eyes of many people 


According 


there are telephones on the 


—even those in the telephone business— 
who have heard so much about what the 
telephone has done to lighten rural life 
that they have taken it for granted that 
nearly all farms have wire connection. 

> * * * 

Census figures are not infallible, but, 
taking them as a basis, they mean that 
only two American farms out of five 
The 


states. In 


have telephone connection. ratio 
varies greatly according to 
Iowa, for instance, five out of every six 
farms have service, while in South Caro- 
lina only one out of every 18 farms is so 
equipped. 

x ok Ok Ok 


The government’s investigation shows 
that the states which are in greatest need 
of rural telephones are South Carolina, 
Florida, 


North Carolina, Alabama and Virginia in 


Louisiana, Georgia, Mississippi, 


“Telephony” Offices Moved. 


Our general offices are now located in 
Rooms 1636-1642 (inclusive), Transpor- 
tation Building, 608 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Telephones Wabash 8604 
and 8605. 

Telephony Publishing Corp. 


New 


and 


Arizona, 
Wyoming in the 
3 5S 


the South, and Mexico, 
Montana, Utah 
Western mountain region. 

The reason for this. shortage in the 
South is attributed to the fact that most 
of the farms are occupied by tenants on 
short-time contracts, whose uncertain ten- 
ure prevents them from planning for 
telephone service and hinders the service 
companies from seeking their patronage. 
In the mountain states the rugged coun- 
try, sparse population and great distances 
are the difficulties that account for the 
lack of telephones. 

* ok OK x 

An interesting map prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture shows the per- 
each state 


centage of farms in having 


telephones. Iowa leads with 86.1 per cent, 
Kansas is second with 77.9 per cent, Ne- 
braska third with 76.4 per cent. Illinois 
Then 
Indiana with 66.4 per cent, Missouri with 
62.2 Ohio 


and Minnesota with 62 per cent. 


fourth with 73.2 per cent. comes 


per cent, with 62.1 per cent 


Closely 
following are South Dakota with 59.4 per 
cent and Wisconsin with 59.1 per cent. 

Eastern states 


Connecticut leads the 


43.5 per cent. 

In four states—all in the South—less 
than 10 per cent of the farms have tele- 
phones. South Carolina is the most needy, 
only 5.7 per cent of its farms having serv- 
ice. Seven other states have telephones 
on between 10 and 20 per cent of their 
farms, and in seven others the percentage 
of farms having service runs between 20 
and 30 per cent. 

See ae ee 

This brief summary gives a_birdseye 
view of the possibilities for further ex- 
tension of telephone development through- 
out the country. 

It is true that the high wages paid in 
industrial centers during the war encour- 
aged a movement away from the farm, 
and greatly 


increased the massing of 


population but the 


in cities and towns, 
agricultural sections of America still re- 
The 


farmer is coming back into his own and 


main the backbone of the nation. 


as the remote districts are developed and 


conditions improve, he will be an im- 
portant factor in the market for telephone 
service. 
* ok OK Ox 

As they can use it to advantage, tele- 
phone managers should secure a copy of 
this Bulletin No. 1245 from the Depart- 
They will find it 


contains considerable information of value 


ment of Agriculture. 


to those dealing with farm lines or who 
plan extensions in rural districts. 


While the bulletin touches technical and 


12 


engineering matters only incidentally, it 
deals with the general problems of or- 
ganizing, financing and operation, and is 
aimed to assist in the development of 
telephone service in territory now with- 
out it, or in the improvement of existing 


rural service. 


One needs only to glance over the last 
report of the Nebraska rate commission 
to be convinced that there is no profi- 
teering in the telephone business of that 
state. Of the 213 telephone companies 
reporting to the commission, it appears 
that only 51 paid dividends in 1921, while 
32 companies failed to earn their operat- 
ing expenses. 

Having put this statement in its report, 
the question naturally arises: Why doesn’t 
the Nebraska commission adjust the rates 
of these companies and enable them to 
get off the red side of the ledger. 

Of course, a rate commission is not 
urging utilities to seek more revenue. 
Maybe the fault lies with the companies 
for failing to make application and de- 
mand their rights. They should get busy. 

ae a 
Exclusive of the two largest companies 


in the state—the Lincoln T. & T. and 


DEGEPHON Y 


the Northwestern Bell—the other 211 con- 
cerns earned a net of $375,000 in 1921 on 
a capital stock of $4,800,000, which is a 
Only $72,000 
was paid out in dividends, the balance 
The two 
big companies paid about 6 per cent divi- 
dends. 


trifle over 7.8 per cent. 


going to reserves and surplus. 


* ok ok x 


Analysis of the Nebraska report brings 
out some interesting facts. There are 
19,945 owners of stock in the companies 
furnishing telephone service in the state. If 
this army of investors were to co-operate 
and act unitedly they could do the indus- 
try incalculable good. Supposing, for in- 
stance, each one used his influence to ob- 
tain a fair deal for the business in which 
he has invested his money. 

0 

Imagine the effect on a legislature or 
a commission that received 19,945 letters 
or telegrams urging a specific action along 
No doubt they would have 


a powerful influence. We 


utility lines ! 
have yet to 
hear of a political body which would not 
pay respectful attention to the request of 
nearly 20,000 voters acting in concert. 
That is one of the big advantages of 


local ownership of a utility enterprise. 
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The home folks who have their money 
at stake are in a position to defend the 
company’s rights. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Lincoln company, whose 
public relations are in a fine, healthy con- 
2,093. stockholders. 
mission reports the Bell company as hay- 


ing but 13 stockholders. 
* OK ok * 


dition, has The com- 


Copper is a big item in the telephone 
business. Therefore, the merger of the 
two big copper producers, the Anaconda 
and the Chile companies, last month ‘s 
of special interest to telephone men, as, 
indeed, it is to everybody who drives an 
automobile, listens in on radio or builds 
a house. 

The statistics show that the telephone 
and telegraph industry used 100 million 
pounds of copper in 1920, at which time 
it was the largest consumer of the metal. 

The merger, it is said, will reduce the 
cost of copper production almost half, 
and the Chile properties will add a supply 
of 225 million pounds a year for 125 
years. Rightly managed this should prove 
an advantage to industries like the tele- 
phone business which use the metal in 


huge quantities. 


The Third Link in Connection Chain 


Here Is the Story of the Methods Used by One Large Business Establish- 
ment to Educate Its Employes in the Answering of Telephone Calls, Thus 
Promoting Sales and Increasing the Efficiency of Its Telephone Service 


Realizing the extent to which telephone 
service may assist in making or marring 
the reputation of a business house in a 
community, one of the large retail depart- 
ment stores of Boston, Mass., inaugurated 
an educational program last fall, with 
the purpose of teaching its employes how 
to gain the greatest benefit—for them- 
selves, their patrons and the store. 

The educational department of the Jor- 
dan Marsh Co.—of which Mary Hopkins 
is director—seeks to bring about the high- 
est grade of intelligent efficiency. That is, 
its aim is to convince the employes that 
a little thought put into their service will 
produce results sooner and better than a 
mechanical or slip-shod manner of serving. 

The idea of a demonstration which 
would let the employes see themselves as 
others see them, presented itself. The de- 
partment of education received it with open 
arms, moulded it into a definite shape, 
worked over it, and polished it until every 
member of the department and the man- 


By M. J. Fleming 


agement—which had been asked to lend its 
coéperation to make the affair a success— 
beheld it with enthusiasm. 

Then came its presentation before the 
employes—who not only enjoyed seeing 
themselves as others see them, but started 
in to check up on themselves (for every- 
one admitted that he was guilty of at least 
a few of the errors portrayed) and apply 
what they had learned. 

The demonstrations lasted a week, so 
that all might be able to attend, and were 
given every morning at 9:15.. They were 
staged in the assembly hall, with employes 
as actors and equipment furnished by the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Previous to the demonstration, Superin- 
tendent Fairclough, of the Jordan Marsh 
Co., explained why it was held and ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the codpera- 
tion given by the New England company 
in supplying the necessary apparatus. 

The demonstration took the form of 
dialogues between persons representing the 


public, the store’s switchboard operators, 
and various persons in the store. The con- 
versations were actual ones which had been 
taken down by a stenographer who listened 
in at the switchboard several weeks be- 
fore the demonstration. Names were 
changed to save embarrassment. 

The stage was divided into five sections, 
each screened off from the others—part of 
it being shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. One section—the center one—rep- 
resented the Jordan Marsh switchboard; 
two represented departments in the store, 
and the other two were customers’ homes. 

The switchboard was there and all the 
telephones in the different sections were 
connected to it, so that it was very real. 

It was a good entertainment—the hum- 
orously human incidents keeping the 
crowd laughing, and yet leaving a deep 
impression on all. “Believe me,” said one 
girl after she had witnessed the per- 
formance, “I watch my step now when I 
use the telephone.” 
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The first dialogue was called, “A Sale 
Lost.” A customer called the store be- 
fore nine in the morning. The operator, 
unable to get any response in the depart- 
ment wanted, took the customer’s name 
and address and said she would call him. 
He told her to hurry for he had to leave 
at nine o’clock. 


The operator tried again to get the de- 
partment, but the salesperson who was in 
early took his time about answering the 
telephone. He also failed to see that the 
call reached the person who was wanted 
and, of course, the receiver was left off 
so that the operator couldn’t call him 
again. She had to get the supervisor to 
call the adjoining department to have the 
receiver hung up. 


While the operator was doing all this, 
the customer became impatient and finally 
had to leave just before the operator called 
him back. So, the sale was lost. 


Then they gave the dialogue to show 
the kind of service the customer should 
have received. That was called, “A Sale 
Made.” It showed a quick connection with 
the department, intelligent service by the 
salesperson—who worked in some _ sug- 
gestive selling talk—and a delighted cus- 
tomer. It all went off as smooth as silk 
and showed how easy it is to do the right 
thing. 

“Unintelligent Handling of a Customer” 
was the title of the next act. In it the 
customer called Jordan Marsh Co. to ask 
about something she had not received. She 
was switched all over the store, and in 
each place she had to tell her story over. 
No one knew anything. Finally she gave 
her complaint to some one who fumbled 
her address and wasn’t the least bit in- 
terested in helping her, and the poor cus- 
tomer hung up in despair. 

The point brought out in this scene was 
that the first clerk who talks to the cus- 
tomer should ask a few questions and find 
out just what department is wanted. As 
one girl put it, “It’s up to us to make 
telephone service a help to the customer 
instead of a burden.” 


Then there was one of those non-es- 


Tite HON Y 


DON'T SAY 


Md 


HELLO 


Placed on Each Transmitter, This Is a 
Constant Reminder of Telephone 
Courtesy. 


sential, interminable conversations between 
a saleswoman and her sister. It was called 
“Business Held Up,” and started some- 
think like .this: “Hello, Kitty darling! 
Have you bought the tickets for the the- 
ater?” 

The conversation itself amounted to 
nothing, but two outside parties were try- 
ing to get the department and the other 
saleswomen in the department were rush- 
ing around trying to take care of their 
own customers and those of the person 
who was chatting with Kitty. 


In the opposite dialogue, the salesperson 
politely told her sister that she was busy 
and would call her on her lunch hour. 
That was termed, “Lines Open for Busi- 
ness.” 

The next act was “Overheard by the 
Customer.” Two girls were standing near 
the telephone while the receiver was off 
and were talking, the customer getting the 
full benefit of what they said. 

The customer had called and asked to 
speak with the salesperson who usually 
waited on her—she didn’t know her name. 
At first the girls made some comment 
about the patron’s foolish question, and 
then they forgot all about her because one 
of them had on a new dress and fall styles 
were much more interesting. 

Finally the cashier came to and realized 
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that the customer had been waiting, so she 
calmly informed her that there wasn’t any 
one there who knew her and hung up—and 
she hadn’t even tried to find any one. 

In the second scene of that act, “The 
Customer Is Considered,” the cashier was 
very polite and intelligent. She put her 
hand over the transmitter when she called 
the superintendent. He came, found out 
what the customer wanted, and took her 
order. He was so courteous that the cus- 
tomer thanked him. 

The last act of all was “Just Among 
Ourselves.” The firm’s office called for 
Mr. London, one of the store’s executives. 
The operator had considerable difficulty in 
finding him. The trunk department said 
he was in the receiving room—and the re- 
ceiving room said he was in the trunk de- 
partment. No one really bothered to find 
out where he was. 

Then they gave the dialogue as they’d 
like to have it happen. Mr. London left 
word where he was going so that the tele- 
phone operator could reach him if he was 
wanted. (Mr. London was game and took 
his part in both of these scenes, even 
though there was a big laugh on him in 
the first one for his negligence. ) 

The clerk in the receiving room took the 
trouble to find him the first time he was 
called, and the firm’s office didn’t have to 
wait while the operator hunted for the 
needle in the haystack. 

The performance closed with the singing 
of a song, “The Voice with a Smile,” to 
the tune of the song “Smiles” which was 
popular a few years ago. It was com- 
posed by F. W. Walthers, one of the store 
employes. The words of the song are: 
Did you ever stop to ponder 
When you use the telephone, 

Of the many, many kinds of voices 

That you find the folks who use it own? 

There are voices that are hard and grating, 

There are voices always sweet and clear, 

But the voice that always speaks like Ser- 
vice 

Is the one that we like to hear. 


There are many irritations 

That besiege our path each day. 

It will make our own task seem 
lighter 

If we help some others on their way, 


much 


This Scene Illustrates How a Department Store Brought Home to Its Employes the Various Aspects of Telephone Efficiency. 
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Some of the Clever Posters Used in 


What we need right here to give good ser- 
vice 

Is co6peration that’s worth while. 

Let us prove there is no voice so winning 

As a voice with a pleasing smile. 


When the time came for the publication 
of the store’s monthly paper, “The Fellow 
Worker,” a week or so later, the applica- 
tion of the principles gleaned from the 
better telephone service demonstration was 
well under way and the results could be 
seen in the store. Almost the entire issue 
was given over to an account of the affair, 
with comments on its success and the sin- 
cere manner in which the better service 
idea was being carried out. 

Several interesting drawings were pub- 
lished—some of them being taken from 
large used in the demonstration. 
They all had some point or points of faulty 


service to bring up and showed the method 


cards 


which would be more pleasing to the cus- 
tomer, thereby making a friend for the 


Points of 
Driven Home by Graphic Illustrations. 


The Telephone Usage Were 


The Proper 
"TelephoneManner 


A mean remark 


over the telephone 
is about as Ccon- 
structive as a 
lighted match in 
a Sesoline tank 


No One Failed to Get the Significance of 
This Poster. 


store and for the employe. The cards are 
reproduced here. 

Besides the leading article, telling all 
about the affair, there was a semi-editorial 
article, reminding the employes of some of 
the points brought out and of their good 
resolution. 

“The telephone plays an important part 
in our store,’ it was stated. “It is prob- 
ably the most vital and necessary service 
branch of the organization. Without good 


telephone service our business would be 


seriously affected.” “These maxims started 
a line of thought which would have car- 
ried an appeal even if there had been noth- 
ing at all to keep it before the employes 
in a concrete way. 

There was a message of appreciation 


VoleS4 NOM 7: 
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builds 


the Educational Demonstration Before the Jordan Marsh Employes in Boston, Mass. 


published by Miss Hopkins in the paper, 
in which she expressed gratification for the 
spirit in which the campaign was received 
throughout the store and the hearty co- 
Operation given it. 

Scattered about the “Here, There and 
Everywhere About the Store” page were 
such comments as these: 

“Did you benefit by Telephone Week? 
It behooves everyone to take advantage 
of campaigns that stimulate better service 
throughout the organization.” - 

““Better Telephone Service From Now 
On’ is the accepted slogan of the hour. It 
rests with every fellow worker (individ- 
ually) to make our telephone service 100 
per cent efficient.” 

“Make Good Telephone Service a slogan 
all through the approaching seasons. Noth- 
ing will help business more, or have more 
lasting effect, than good telephone service. 
It is up to you to make our telephone ser- 


heavy on the 
‘Telephone 


“Put Yourself in the Other Fellow’s Shoes” 
Is an Old Quotation Aptly Applied. 


met 


February bie 1920. 


vice the very best in any retail store in the 
country.” 

The New England Bell publication— 
Telephone Topics—too, thought the affair 
worthy a good write-up, and complimented 
.the. store on its progressiveness and 
thanked it for realizing that the whole 
_task of furnishing good telephone service 
does not lie with the telephone company. 

The more codperation a telephone com- 
pany gets from the community it serves, 
the better understanding the community 
will have of the company, but usually the 
company has to start the ball rolling and 
wake up the community to the fact that it 
has a part to perform if it would have 
good telephone service. 

Too long have the telephone companies 
been trying to carry the burden alone, but 
it’s a hopeful sign to learn of such whole- 
heartedness and enthusiasm as were dis- 
played by the Jordan Marsh Co.-in cam- 
_paigning to improve the telephone service 
within the store. 


Western Society of Engineers to 
Discuss Automatic Telephony. 
The February 19 meeting of the West- 

ern Society of Engineers—which will be 


held in the Monadnock Block, Chicago, 


‘at 7 p. m.—will have to do with automatic 
‘telephony and promises a very interest- 
ing program. 

P. G. Andres, research engineer of the 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, will 
speak on “Automatic Telephone Connec- 
- tions: Speed of Central Office Equip- 
ment’; and J. W. Walcott, engineer of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, will 
discuss ‘Introduction of the Machine 
Switching Telephone in Chicago.” 


Annual Meeting of Florida Associ- 


ation March 27 and 28. 
March 27 and 28 are the dates for the 


annual convention of the Florida Tele- 
phone Association. The place is Miami. 

The committee in charge of the program 
is hard at work getting the plans in order 
for the convention sessions and the enter- 
‘tainment. The Florida association is de- 
termined that its annual meeting shall be 
an event as important as any other state 
convention, and to that end no effort is 
being spared in getting up a program that 
will be interesting and valuable. 


Program for the Nebraska Conven- 
tion at Lincoln. 

The program for the annual convention 
of the Nebraska Telephone Association 
to be held in Lincoln, February 20, 21 and 
22 has been completed. As the program 
covers subjects of interest, there should 
be many fruitful discussions developed. 

The program in full follows: 


Tuesday A. M., February 20. 
Registration and inspection of exhibits. 
Tuesday 1:30 P. M. 

Address of Welcome, Frank C. Zehrung, 

mayor of Lincoln. 


TELEPHONY 


President's Address, Bruce Brown, 
Brady. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, A. W. 


Forbes, Stanton. 


“Radio. What Is There in It for the 
Telephone Man.” Discussion. 
“Financing Problems,’ Eben D. War- 


ner, Scottsbluff. Discussion. 

Address, Commissioner Chas. A. Ran- 
dall of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. 

Inspection of exhibits. 

Wednesday, February 21, 10 A. M. 

Bug Hunters’ Reunion. (Prize for the 
most complicated bug—box of cigars.) 

“Maintaining Telephone Cable,” M. T. 
Caster. 

“Underground Cable,” M. D. Young, 
Franklin; J. W. Richmond, Wisner, and 
E, C. Hunt, Walthill. 

Wednesday, 1:30 P. M. 
laxesjaGmbemtiall Omaha. 

“What Is News,” H. T. Dobbins, Lin- 


.coln. 
First aid demonstration. ( Movie.) 
(10) Soe YI 
Banquet. 
Thursday, February 22, 10:00 A. M. 


“Efficiency,” H. F. McCulla, Hastings. 

“Relation of Telephone Man’s Wife to 
Business of Telephone Company,” Mrs. 
J. W. Richmond. 

“Operating Efficiency.” 

“Collecting,” J. E. Grint, Sargent. 

Report of committees. 

Thursday, 1:30 P. M. 

Election of officers. 

Round table. 
New business. 
Oklahoma Association Will Have 
Its “Greatest” Convention. 

The Oklahoma Utilities Association an- 
nounces that its annual convention to be 
held March 12, 13 and 14 at the Huckins 
Hotel in Oklahoma City, is going to be 
the greatest convention it has ever had 
and more than likely the best the state 

has ever had. 

The word “greatest” is used advisedly 
and truthfully, Acting Secretary O. D. 
Hall declares, because more educational 
and entertainment features have been pro- 
vided than ever before. The association 
will have as its guests many utility men 
from the southern states. 

The sessions will open at 9:45 Monday 
morning, March 12, and continue three 
days. On the last day there will be a 
joint session with the Southwestern Geo- 
graphic Division of the National Electric 
Light Association, with a big joint ban- 
quet and entertainment in the evening. 
The N. E. L. A. sessions will continue on 
March 15 and 16. 

Several public utility speakers of 
national reputation have agreed to talk 
at the Oklahoma convention, and have 
chosen subjects that will hold the interest 
of the visitors and delegates, give them 
something to think about, and outline some 


— 
on 


plans to assist the companies to progress. 

Entertainment arrangements include a 
special program and dance on Monday 
night, program on Tuesday night, and 
banquet and feature program on Wednes- 
day night. 

As several matters of importance will 
come up on the first day, all the mem- 
bers and visitors should lay their plans 
so as to be in Oklahoma City for the first 
session. They are also urged by the asso- 
ciation’s officers to remain over for the 
N. E. L. A. sessions, if possible. 

It is expected that hotels will be crowd- 
ed during the convention, so those desir- 
ing reservations should make them now. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Company Plans 
Big Improvements for 1923. 

Following the authorization of the stock- 
holders at the meeting on January 29, the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., plans to issue $1,500,000 
in preferred stock and to sell $1,000,000 
worth of 6 per cent improvement bonds. 
Over 12,000 of the total of 15,000 shares 
in the capital stock of the company were 
represented. This action will increase the 
capital resources of the company from 
the present $1,600,000 to $3,250,000. 

When the issues are approved by the 
Indiana Public Service Commission, the 
increased capital will be used in retiring 
$500,000 worth of notes now outstanding 
against the company, and for retirement 
of $311,750 worth of preferred stock now 
in the hands of stockholders. Extensive 
improvements in the entire telephone sys- 
tem of the city will be financed by the 
additional $1,688,250 shown in the in- 
crease of capital. 

Frank E. Bohn, secretary and general 
manager of the company, said that im- 
provements will include the erecting and 
equipment of a main office and exchange 
building at Barr and Berry streets, and 
a large south side exchange at Piqua and 
Wildwood avenues. Work on these two 
buildings will be started before the end 
of this year, according to Mr. Bohn, and 
it is expected that the entire new system 
will be ready for operation before the end 
of next year. The company will continue 
to make great extensions in the under- 
ground system. 

It was explained by Mr. Bohn that the 
entire issue of stock and bonds will not 
be made at one time, but additional stock 
will be placed on the market as additional 
capital is needed to carry on the improve- 
ments contemplated. 


New England Bell Spends $23,400,- 
000 for Improvement. 

The report of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. shows that during 
1922 the company completed more than 
42,000 regrades and spent $23,400,000 for 
construction work. Charges against de- 
preciation reserves on account of the sleet 
storm of 1921 are put at $2,000,000. 
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There was a net gain of 70,046 in new 
station installations during the year and 
progress is reported in the matter of im- 
proving the service situation in sections 
which have been waiting a long while for 
better service. 


Minnesota Association Issues “In 


Memoriam” of D. W. Gretorex. 
The committee of the Minnesota Tele- 


phone Association has prepared a resolu- 
tion in memory of D. W. Gretorex, of 
Blue. Earth, Minn., who passed away on 
January 2. He was a director and second 
vice-president of the association for sev- 
eral years. That he was held in high 
esteem is indicated by the in memoriam 
which reads: 
D. W. Gretorex—In Memoriam. 

When we approach the infinite and the 
eternal, human speech is powerless to ex- 
press the emotions of the heart; and espe- 
cially is this true when in the presence of 
some untoward event for which the heart 
and mind are unprepared. 

Thus we feel in ‘view of the sudden 
passing into his eternal rest of our hon- 
ored associate and our well loved friend, 
D. W. Gretorex, the patriot, the upright 
citizen, the capable business man, whom 
this association will miss more and more 
as time passes and we do not find him in 
his accustomed place among us. He passes 
on after a brief period in our midst, 
esteemed most by those who knew him 
best and recognized as one of our fore- 
most members. 

In this hour of their great sorrow we 
extend to his bereaved wife and family 
our deepest sympathy, and we know that 
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the association as a whole joins us in this 
expression of the feelings that possess us 
in the irreparable loss which both family 
and association have sustained. 
With sincere regard, 
Jay Greaves, 


D. M. Neill, 
H. F. Lueders, 
Committee. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa, Company Plans 
Large Expenditures. 

Enlargements and improvements will be 
made at the central office of the Fort 
Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
this spring at a cost of $130,000, accord- 
ing to an announcement made last week 
by J. M. Plaister, general manager of the 
company. 

The program of improvement includes 
the installation of all new equipment for 
the central office and the construction of 
an addition to the building that will near- 
ly double the present capacity. The new 
equipment will cost, it is estimated, $100,- 
000 and it is planned to spend $30,000 on 
the addition. The cost of these improve- 
mens, said Mr. Plaister, will be financed 
by the sale of additional stock to present 
stockholders and the issuance of bonds. 

Work will be started at once and it is 
hoped to have it completed by August 15. 
The contract for the installation of the 
equipment has been let to the North 
Electric Mfg. Co., of Galion, Ohio. Plans 
for the addition to the building are being 
drawn and the contract will be let as 
soon as completed. 

Increase in business to the point that 
the present quarters are no longer large 
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enough and “looking ahead to 1933” are 
reasons given by Mr. Plaister for the com- 
pany’s building program. 

The present central office building was 
constructed 11 years ago when the com- 
pany had 3,400 telephones in service. To- 
day there are 6,250 telephones in use, an 
increase of almost 100 per cent. Some 
idea of the development of the local com- 
pany can be gleaned from the statement 
that at present some 40,000 calls are han- 
dled each day through the central office. 


All of the present equipment at the 
central office will be discarded and com- 
plete new equipment installed. 

“The service that will be given when 
our new equipment is installed,’ said Mr. 
Plaister, “will be all that it would be pos- 
sible for any company with any system 
to give.” 

So far as the method of operation of 
telephones for the subscribers is concerned 
there will be little change when the new 
equipment is installed. There will be a 
few minor changes. The busy signal, for 
instance, is now given by Central. Under 
the new system this will be given auto- 
matically. 

There will be no interruption in service 
for the installation of the new equipment. 
The connection will be made at midnight 
some Saturday night and will take but 
six minutes. 

The addition to the central office will 
be made on the north of the present build- 
ing and will be, as the present building, 
two stories with basement. The basement 
of the addition will be used as a garage 
and store house. 


Hearings in the Indiana Bell Case 


Company Presents Figures on Appraisals of Its Property and Results of Its 
Financial Operations — Contract with Western Electric and Methods of 
Appraisals Explained — Depreciation of Poles and New Rate Schedules 


The Indiana Bell Telephone Co. ap- 
praises the value of all its property in 
Indiana for rate-making purposes at $42,- 
611,591, according to an exhibit filed Feb- 
ruary 5 with the Indiana Public Service 
Commission in the consolidated Bell rate 
hearing. The hearing was resumed on 


that date after a recess of a few weeks. 

Thomas R. Keyes, auditor of the com- 
pany, testified that if the commis- 
sion granted all the pending petitions of 
the Indiana Bell for increases in tele- 
phone rates the net earnings would be in- 
creased in an amount that would give the 
company a return of 4.8 per cent. on the 
$42,611,591. The net earnings for the year 
ending October 31, 1922, he testified, were 
313, or about one-third of 1 per cent. of 
the claimed value of the property. 


In its appraisals the company sets aside 


20 per cent of the total physical plant 
value for going value. The going value 


is figured at $7,027,953, which is 20 per 
cent of $35,139,764. 

In the total physical plant appraisal of 
$35,189,764, it appears, there is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent for structural -over- 
head, or about $6,000,000. Structural over- 
head ranges from under 15 per cent in 
the case of some exchange areas to about 
25 per cent in Indianapolis. 

The physical property of the company 
put in at $35,139,764 is appraised on the 
basis of reproduction costs at average 
prices for 1916-1920, with actual outlay 
for net additions and improvements from 
1920 to October 31, 1922. The company 
asserts that prices today are 20 per cent 
higher than average prices for 1916-1920. 

One set of exhibits presented the finan- 
cial operations for 7() exchange areas for 
the year ending October 31, 1922, some 
of them showing deficits. These state- 
ments also showed the éstimated increase 
in revenue for the various exchange areas 


if petition for higher rates pending before 
the commission were granted. 

In the exhibits were also 70 appraisals 
of exchange areas. 

The company’s exhibit, showing rev- 
enues, expenses and net earnings under 
proposed rates for one year based on actual 
results for ten months ended October 31, 
1922, was as follows: 


Total physical plant, October 

31, 1922 (present condition )..$35,139,764 
Going value 7,027,953 
Working ccapita lees scenes 443,873 


‘Totalipropertyssscm eater $42,611,591 


Number of stations October 31, 1922, 
172,658. 


Revenues : 
Exchaupel a sate teen eee $ 5,844,492 
Miscellaneous operating ....... 206,175 
Net non-operating ............ 12,782 
Tole no ee eee 1,819,590 


Total revenues tke eee $ 7,833,037 
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Expenses and deductions : 


Current maintenance .......... $ 1,474,223 
Pa GE tte corn nk on OMe. a 2,439,875 
Eno agee es Si soe). 721,041 
General and miscellanegus..... 318,799 
ReHtEG CGUGHONS eo tevwnnetenke apes 97,676 
WineollectiDles wrrs:«..5 + screen’ « 39,253 
Tibia. jako See ee 558,187 
Licensee revenue—Dr. ........ 319,431 
BGHLECINLON Was... os ihe eee 1,781,133 


Total expenses and deduc- 


CARNAGE eet sic oa: aks s Peat $ 7,749,618 
Balance net earnings.......... $ 183,418 
Per cent net earnings to total 

PEODELL Veer. oe; sa shes ahcee 313 
Estimated increase in annual 

revenue from proposed rates. 1,911,771 
Total net earnings with 

proposed rates’ ;:......... $ 2,045,189 
Per cent. net earnings with pro- 

posed rates to total property.. 4.800 


*6.08 per cent on book cost of deprecia- 
ble property, $29,272,353. 

The Bell contract with the Western 
Electric Co. under which the former buys 
of the latter nearly all equipment and 
supplies, either manufactured by the West- 
ern Electric or supplied by the Western 
Electric as purchasing agent, is advantage- 
ous to the Indiana Bell, according to B. 
G. Halstead, engineer for the Indiana 
Bell. | 

Mr. Halstead submitted exhibits to 
show the Indiana Bell pays less to the 
Western Electric under the contract than 
it would pay in the open market. He 
testified that the Ohio State Telephone 
Co., an Independent, was bought by the 
Ohio Bell in 1921, and that he went to 
Cleveland to study prices paid by the Ohio 
State, when an Independent company, as 
compared with prices paid by Bell associ- 
ated companies to the Western Electric. 
He said the saving would have been 14.99 
per cent if the Ohio company had held a 
contract with the Western Electric. 

He testified that the purchasing agent 
of the Indiana Bell recently got a bid 
on stationery from an Indianapolis con- 
cern which was 47 per cent higher than 
the prices paid to the Western Electric, 
which acts as purchasing agent of station- 
ery for the Indiana Bell. 

How the 70 exchange areas and the toll 
systems of the Indiana Bell company were 
appraised for the consolidated rate case 
also was testified to by Mr. Halstead. 
The total of the appraisals, together with 
going value and working capital amounts 
to $42,611,590.98. This is for all the In- 
diana Bell property in Indiana. The Bell 
property in Lake and Porter counties is a 
part of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

He said the appraisals were made by 
applying unit costs to the items in-~the 
inventories. The appraisals were made 
on the basis of unit costs for the five-year 
period 1916-1920, inclusive, and adding 
cost of net additions from October, 1919, 
up to October 31, 1922. The unit costs, 
he said, were obtained by taking from 
the records of the company what the costs 
for 1916-1920 actually were, and taking 
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an average of the costs for those years. 

He testified particularly on the ap- 
praisal of the Frankfort exchange, and 
said the same methods were pursued in 
appraisals of the other 69 exchange areas 
and of the toll system. 

Mr. Halstead testified that the average 
life of a telephone pole in a city is about 
ten years and hence the rate of deprecia- 
tion allowed for such property should be 
10 per cent. 

During the discussion, W. H. Thomp- 
son, attorney for the Indiana Bell, said 
he was preparing to argue that the Indiana 
commission is without jurisdiction on the 
matter of depreciation and that control of 
that matter lies with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

For all the Bell property in Indiana a 
depreciation allowance of $1,781,133 is 
asked. This amount is 6.08 per cent of 
$29,272,353, the book cost of depreciable 


property. 
The rate of depreciation asked for the 
different exchanges varies. For the 


Frankfort exchange the rate asked is 5.86 
per cent on book cost of depreciable prop- 
erty, $335,935. The amount proposed as 
an annual operating expense is $19,636 for 
Frankfort. 

Frank B. Faris, of counsel for the com- 
mission, challenged Mr. Halstead’s figures 
on 10 per cent for depreciation on city 
poles, and asked him many questions in 
an effort to show that he did not base his 
depreciation estimates on actual experience 
of the company. 

It was explained by Mr. Halstead that 
when property is replaced, the cost of re- 
placement is charged to capital account, 
and the difference between the replace- 
ment cost and the original book cost of the 
thing displaced is charged against depreci- 
ation reserve, and deducted from capital 
account. 

C. A. Romine, rate expert of the Indiana 
Bell, testified that he prepared the pro- 
posed new rate schedules for the various 
exchanges. He said the higher rates pro- 
posed for the Frankfort exchange were 
not more than the value of service, and 
he said the same was true of other rates 
proposed. 

In 35 of the 70 exchanges involved, he 
said, the proposed rate schedules discon- 
tinue two-party line service and introduce 
four-party line. In Indianapolis measured 
service would be dispensed with and a 
four-party service at $3 a month would be 
introduced. The measured two-party line 
service is now $2.25 a month. 

Thomas R. Keyes, auditor of the Indi- 
ana Bell, testified that in the financial 
setups introduced, revenues and expenses 
of the toll system had both been taken out 
of the various exchange areas. He said 
the total operating expenses of the Indi- 
ana Bell, in 1922, were $82,231 less than 
the same expenses in 1921, the chief sav- 
ing being in traffic expenses. He thought 
the net earnings of the property in 1923 
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would be about the same as in 1922, if 
present rates continued. 

He said the Indiana Bell funded debt 
is $11,416,000 and demand notes $5,632,000, 
and that the amount of interest due and 
unpaid on these debts is $1,264,458. All 
except $416,000 of the funded debt bears 
7 per cent interest, the $416,000 bearing 
6 per cent. The rate of interest on the 
demand notes, he said, is 6 per cent. He 
said the compatiy received 100 per cent 
from the demand notes and 98 per cent 
from the funded debt. All of the debt, 
except $416,000, is due the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., he said. 

The total license revenue paid in 1922 
to the A. T. & T. Co. under the 4% per 
cent contract was $319,789. 

Beginning with January 1, 1922, Mr. 
Keyes said the A. T. & T. has paid to 
the Indiana Bell $1 a year a set of non- 
Bell instruments. The Indiana Bell has 
acquired several properties that did not 
have the receivers, transmitters and in- 
duction coils used as one of the bases for 
the 4% per cent lease rental charge. Mr. 
Keyes said the arrangement was not retro- 
active and that the A. T. & T. does not 
pay the $1 a year unless at least 10 per 
cent of the stations in an exchange have 
non-Bell sets. 

For a time in 1922, it appeared 10 per 
cent of the instrument sets in Indianapo- 
lis were non-Bell, having been acquired 
in the purchase of the Independent com- 
pany, but now it was said the number 
is less than 10 per cent and no rebate is 
received by the Indianapolis exchange, 
though 4% per cent of the gross revenue, 
received from non-Bell instrument set sta- 
tions, as well as from Bell instrument set 
stations, is paid to the A. T. & T. 


Iowa Rural Company Sold to 
Western Electric Telephone Co. 
The property of the Northern Rural 

Telephone Co., of Spencer, Iowa, was sold 

on January 25 to the Western Electric 

Telephone Co., which owns and operates 

the Spencer and other exchanges. 

The charter of incorporation of the 
Northern Rural expired on January 27 
and the directors of the company met 
about two weeks previous to that date and 
voted not to renew the charter but to sell 
the property to the highest bidder. 

The only bid received was the one of 
$6,767 from the Western Electric. As 
the Western Electric already owned about 
four-fifths of the Northern Rural stock, 
and the Spencer exchange for some time 
has been doing all the switching for the 
Northern Rural, the sale makes no differ- 
ence in the actual control and operation 
of the Northern Rural lines. 

The sale to the Western Electric was 
approved at a meeting of stockholders of 
the Northern Rural. 

There are 1,800 stations, city and rural, 
connected with the switchboard of the 
Spencer exchange. 


What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


F. M. Boardman, Nevada, lowa, _man- 
ager of the Story County Independent 
Telephone Co., is one of the telephone 
managers who is experimenting with radio 
and carefully following developments. 

For several weeks he had been listening 
at various high wave lengths as he was 
aware that tests of some kind were under 
way. On the evening of January 14 his 
efforts were: rewarded for he heard prac- 
tically all the speeches that were trans- 
mitted to listeners in England that night. 

“On the evening of January 14,” says 
Mr. Boardman in a letter to TELEPHONY, 
“while listening in at around 5,000 meters, 
I heard someone pronouncing the names 
of the various large cities of Europe and 
a little later, after some telegraph signals, 
the same voice came back and named over 
a long list of both European and American 
cities. And then after some more signals, 
it announced that President Thayer would 
make some announcements for the benefit 
of a group listening in at London. 

“T had gotten well tuned-in by that time 
and the talk came in very clearly and loud 
enough so that with the use of a Western 
Electric loud-speaker it was easily heard 
all over the house. It was especially clear 
of all howling and, in fact, there was very 
little if any so-called carrier wave .to be 
detected. 

“The matter, as transmitted, was exact- 
ly as per your article extept that at one 
place it was announced that if anyone 
except the group in London should hear 
the test, they would very much appreciate 
hearing from such people. 

“I at once telegraphed Mr. Thayer at 
195 Broadway, New York City, that his 
and Mr. Carty’s messages were coming in 
very clearly at about 5,000 meters and the 
next, day received the following telegram: 


Many thanks for telegram to Thayer. 
Much appreciate it if you would write 
details at your convenience. Our messages 
received in London with complete success. 

JouHN J. Carry. 


“I wrote him fully as to the type of set 
I was using and as to the quality of the 
received matter, etc. I use a No. 110 
Kennedy set for reception with a local 
heterodyne.” 


A new variety of swindler recently 
made his appearance in New Bedford, 
Mass., posing as a representative of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., authorized to collect telephone 
charges in advance. His activities came 
to the attention of W. H. Fox, New Bed- 
ford manager, through a report turned in 
by Mrs. Eliza Sylvia, of 12 Sears street. 


The “representative” called ‘at Mrs. 
Sylvia’s tenement one afternoon, and an- 
nounced that by a new rule of the tele- 
phone company the rates would have to 
be paid two months in advance hence- 
torth. He said she must pay him, or have 
her service discontinued. Mrs. Sylvia, 
who is elderly and quite infirm, was not 
lacking in wit or pluck. She asked to see 
the man’s badge. . 

“T have it here under my coat,” he said. 
“Won't you take my word for it?” Mrs. 
Sylvia insisted that she couldn’t take his 
word for it, even if it was some trouble 
to show it. He tried to bluff her into 
paying, but she remained firm and finally 
told him that if he couldn’t show his 
badge, he had better get out before she 
called the police. He got out. 


Telephone service is made the butt of 
many jokes on the stage and in cartoons 
and usually the operator is represented as 
doing everything except serving the sub- 
scriber. Some time ago such a cartoon ap- 
peared in the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 
Press—and then things began to happen. 

The story is told in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press of Sunday, January 21, under a 
two-column head, reading: 


COMIC STRIP DECLARED SLUR 
ON SERVICE BY HELLO 
GIRLS. 


Webster’s Idea of Kidding Operators 
Positively Does Not Go in St. Paul, 
Indignant Band of 700 Declare in 
Resolution; Service Cannot Be Beat, 
They Are Ready to Inform World. 


The story placed under a_ cut 
right at the top of the page where it in- 
stantly caught the eye of the reader—just 
as the reproduction on the next page 
caught your attention. Here’s the article 
that tells the story: 


Was 


“Fools may rush in where angels fear 
to tread, and sometimes get away with it. 

But when H. T. Webster, cartoonist, 
got the idea of ‘kidding’ the telephone 
service he made the great mistake of a 
hitherto successful life. 

On account of the ‘insulting,’ ‘untrue,’ 
‘ridiculous,’ ‘silly’ strip of pictures that ap- 
peared over his signature, under the title 
‘How Did We Ever Get Along Without 
the Telephone?’ in the Pioneer Press of 
December 14, his usefulness with St. 
Paul’s 700 operators is a complete wash- 
out. 

This is no idle statement. The opera- 
tors’ eight service committees—one from 
each exchange—have met solemnly and 
turned thumbs down on Webster. A state- 
ment expressing indignation and contempt 
was circulated for signatures through the 
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length and breadth of the telephone com- 
pany. Fair names were subscribed to it, 
one girl who has just been married even 
signing both her names, before and after. 
With virtually 700 signed, the paper has 
been sent to Mr. Webster, and the St. 
Paul ‘hello’ girls hope he chokes on it. 

‘T’d like to have that man ask me for 
the fire department when his house was 
on fire,’ says Miss Irene Pesch, 226 Maple 
street, supervisor at the Cedar exchange, 
with little glints of white lightning in her 
black eyes. 

The ‘management’ had no part in the un- 
leashing of the storm—in fact, knew noth- 
ing about it until the chandeliers com- 
menced to rattle. The tornado broke the 
moment Miss Ann Brennan, 1037 Churchill 
street, secretary of the operators’ service 
committees, saw the cartoon. She sent out 
an S. O. S. call for an immediate meet- 
ing of the committees, and within an hour 
between 30 and 40 determined girls were 
gathered about the judgment table at the 
main office. 

With a snort through a nose far too 
good looking for such rough usage, Sec- 
retary Brennan tossed the cartoon to the 
board before the irate eyes of the vigil- 
antes. ° 

‘The fish!’ shouted one and _ all. 
the campaign of retribution began. 

Miss Marie Enders, 905 Beech street, 
senior supervisor, says the very idea that 
this Webster person should show a man 
trying to get a number at 6:30 and not get- 
ting it until 7:15! 

‘It’s impossible and ridictilous,’ she says. 
‘If an operator can’t handle a call within 
two minutes and satisfy the subscriber, 
she turns it over to a supervisor, who 
gives the party calling a report imme- 
diately.’ 

Miss Frances Jones, 551 Capitol boule- 
vard, and Miss Lorraine Sweet, 437 East 
Minnehaha street, being operators, can 
describe succinctly what would happen to 
anybody who handed out the line Webster 
put into his man’s mouth, ‘Operator, would 
you be good enough to lay aside your cor- 
respondence course in movie acting long 
enough to get me Goldfish 6872?’ 

‘We would put him on the supervisor’s 
line because we are not allowed to hold 
conversations,’ they explain, ‘so the car- 
toon should really have ended one-third 
way through.’ 

‘The telephone service this Webster per- 
son describes may be true of New York,’ 
says Miss Brennan, ‘but it certainly isn’t 
true of St. Paul, and I am surprised at 
the editor of the Pioneer Press for print- 
ing such a thing. The service in St. Paul 
is exceptionally good. We know, because 
we keep records. The time it takes to get 
Central, taking a four months’ average 
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FREDO, GO AWD PHONE 
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over the entire city, is exactly 3.5 seconds.’ 

‘Telephone operators are the most pa- 
tient and the most abused people in the 
world,’ says Miss Enders. 

“Yes,’ exclaims Miss Pesch, ‘we get it 
even worse than that street car company, 
and that street car company! Well, all I 
can say is that out in Dayton’s Bluff, we’ve 
been trying for months and months to get 
them to put on a car between 7 a. m. and 
18 minutes past, and you can imagine how 
far we've got.’ 

‘And nurses, why don’t they pick on 
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ST. PAUL PHONE OP ERATORS WHO TELL WHAT THEY THINK OF CARTOONIST 
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pervisors,”’ 
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them?’ from Miss 
* THIS You, HOWARD ? Enders. ‘We had a 
SAY, WE'LL GE “ 
Agout 10 Minutes nurse at the house 
LATG FoR OnNnER ® 
once, and well, my 


dear, I hope to tell 
you she took off every 
afternoon from 1 till 
6 when she was only 
supposed to be off 
from 2 to 4!’ 

‘And lawyers, how 
do they get by?’ Miss 
Brennan would like 
to know. ‘I knew somebody who had to 
have a lawyer once and—well, it was just 
terrible, that’s all I’ve got to say!’ 

The official remonstrance to the Pioneer 
Press and Mr. Webster from the 700 St. 
Paul telephone operators is as follows: 

‘We, the undersigned, are local telephone 
eperators, employed by the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, and we 
do hereby protest against the putting of 
cartoons in your paper stich as appeared 
in the Press December 14, on page 8, 
drawn by H. T. Webster. 
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“These are some of the St. Paul telephone operators and su- 
says the St. 
Cartoonist H. T. Webster is the elephant’s hips or even the bee’s 
knees, since he drew his ‘ridiculous’ cartoon about telephone ser- 
left to right, they are, 
Brennan, Irene Pesch, Marie Enders and Lorrine Sweet.’’ 


Paul Pioneer Press, “‘‘who don’t think 


Misses Frances Jones, Ann 


‘The inference that Mr. Webster makes 
possibly might apply to service given else- 
where, but not here. We feel that a good 
gerade of service is being given in this city 
by us, and that injustice is being done in 
reproducing anything that in any way re- 
flects on our work. 

‘We respectfully request that you submit 
this protest to Mr. Webster.’ ” 


Through a coincidence this article in one 
of the representative papers of the Twin 
Cities appeared on the same date that 
the Hearst's Sunday papers published 
a spread feature article telling about the 
poor telephone service in Minneapolis—in 
1918 and in 1920—five and three years ago. 

The article related to the decision—pub- 
lished in TrELtEPpHONY of December 9—of 
the Hennepin County District Court last 
fall awarding $1,000 damages for alleged 
inefficiency of telephone service. 

Nothing was said in the article of the 
difficulties experienced by telephone compa- 
nies all over the world in securing em- 
ployes and materials and supplies to take 
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care of the service demands during the 
wartime period and the business boom 
which followed. In addition to the trou- 
bles encountered by telephone companies 
in general, the Northwestern Bell com- 
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the handling of telephone traffic by the 
operators. 

The action of the St. Paul Tri-State op- 
erators in promptly “calling” the cartoon- 
ist for this alleged humor at the opera- 


“SORRY,” CARTOONIST TELLS “HELLO GIRLS” 
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The Reply Which the St. 


pany had on its hands the work of unify- 
ing the two systems in Minneapolis. 

It was this period, when the company 
operated under most difficult conditions, 
that was covered in the case taken into 
court. Telephone service in Minneapolis 
at the present time is said to be on a par 
with that given in any city in the country. 

It is most unlikely that telephone serv- 
ice now, or at any future time under nor- 
mal conditions, in any place in this coun- 
try could be shown poor enough as to fur 
nish cause for damages to be assessed. 


The sequel to the protest of the St. Paul 
operators appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press of January 28 in the form of an- 
other cartoon which is reproduced on this 


page. Beneath this cartoon was the fol- 
lowing : 
“When Webster, the cartoonist, drew 


a ‘funny’ cartoon which appeared in the 
Pioneer Press December 14, showing in 
progressive scenes his efforts for three- 
quarters of an hour to get a_ telephone 
number, the 700 operators in St. Paul got 
mad and signed an official protest, which 
the Pioneer Press forwarded to the per- 
petrator of the cartoon. 

Here is his answer, in pictorial form, 
with a note to the city editor, saying: 

‘Here is a map of a New York cartoon- 
ist phoning the office for ink with which 
to make a drawing extolling the telephone 
service of St. Paul. I am sorry I annoyed 
that staggering list of operators. 

‘Very truly yours, ~ WEBSTER.’ ” 

It’s quite likely that editors of news- 
papers in the Twin Cities will be rather 
careful of what they publish in regard to 
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tors’ expense furnishes a cue for opera- 
tors in other places when similar cases 
arise. 

On Friday evening, January 5, 28 girls 
from the traffic department of the Fort 
Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
cast cares and worries aside and went for 
a bob ride. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, air crispy and keen, with the ther- 
mometer at four degrees below. 

Two bob sleds, filled; left the Telephone 
Building at 7:30, after a flashlight picture 
was taken of the group. They rode for 
two hours around the city to the merry 


One of the Two Bobsled Loads of Jolly Fort Dodge Operators 
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jingle of the sleigh bells and all singing all 
of the late popular songs. 

At 9:30 they went to the Arcade Tea 
Room, where the private dining room had 
been reserved, and were served to an oys- 
ter supper with all the “fixin’s.” 

All had an enjoyable time, although 
there were many cold fingers and noses; 
and not a few voices were a little husky 
next morning, when they, as usual in 
their pleasant way, inquired “Number, 
pleaset 


How the primitive man learned to talk 
and gradually developed a language is a 
problem which may be unraveled through 
researches in the laboratory of the Ame1- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., accord- 
ing to Professor Mark H. B. Liddell, 
professor of English at Purdue University, 
who recently spoke before the American 
Anthropological Association. 

Many of the earliest skulls of the human 
type have indicated that the mouth of 
some of the primitive types of men was 
not equipped for making complex sounds 
that go with any kind of developed lan- 
guage. The apparatus of the telephonc 
company for the exact study of the pro- 
duction of speech will be used on this 
problem, according to Dr. Liddell, who 
said: 

“T would suggest as a_ preliminary 
effort an especially careful measurement 
of the remains of human resonance organs ~ 
as they appear in the palatal arches and 
nose cavities of prehistoric skulls, for the 
time may come when the physicist, with 
such data on hand, can reconstruct the 
types of resonance that such remains of 
resonance chambers would give out when 
the skill of the anatomist had invoked 
the missing parts. 

“Of course, this does not mean that we 
shall ever be able to reconstruct primitive 
speech, but we may gain some definite 
scientific conceptions of its elements.” 
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Inductive Interference Problems 


Principles and Practices for Inductive Coordination of Supply and Signal 
Systems Given in Reports of Joint Committee of N. E. L.A.and Bell on Phy- 
sical Relations Between Electrical Supply and Signal Systems—Conclusion 


The following practices should be ap- 
plied to all supply systems except as de- 
viations may be made under the principle 
of deferred co-ordination. 


Practices Applicable to Supply Systems 
—General Co-ordinated Methods.. 
ReEsIDUAL VOLTAGES AND CURRENTS: 
Residual voltages and currents should be 
limited as far as is necessary and practi- 

cable. 

Unsymmetrical loads between phases 
should be avoided insofar as is practi- 
cable where they would give rise to re- 
sidual currents or voltages. 

Circuit conditions may cause a residual 
voltage to appear on a three-phase sys- 
tem. If the neutral of the system is 
grounded at one point, residual current 
may flow and the residual voltage may be 
increased or decreased. 

In this case, the residual current may 
consist in part of current through the 
total direct admittance of the system to 
ground due to voltage impressed between 
the three conductors and ground. It may 
also consist in part of unbalanced charg- 
ing current to ground, due to voltage im- 
pressed upon unbalanced direct admit- 
tances of three conductors to ground. The 
former will not be affected by transposi- 
tions while the latter may be reduced or 
eliminated by equalization of the conduc- 
tor admittances to ground. 

If the system is operated without a neu- 
tral ground, the residual voltage would be 
reduced by equalizing the admittances of 
the conductors to earth. 

If the phases are not symmetrically load- 
ed and two or more neutrals of the same 
electrically connected system are ground- 
ed, residual currents will flow. However, 
substantial residual currents due to un- 
symmetrical loads will not flow if the sys- 
tem has a single or no neutral ground. 

Single phase taps from three-phase cir- 
cuits have inherently a residual voltage; 
such taps, if long, tend to appreciably un- 
balance the three-phase circuit to which 
they are connected. 

If the neutral of a system is grounded at 
two or more points, the residual voltage 
or the residual current may be increased or 
decreased. Whether the total influence of 
the system is increased or decreased will 
depend upon local conditions. 

DiscontinuitiEs: Discontinuities should 
be limited to the number required by the 
conditions. 

Swircuinc: In all switching opera- 
tions care should be taken to limit, so far 
as is practicable, the production of tran- 
sient disturbance leading to excessive 
momentary influence. 


Care should be taken to avoid repeated- 
ly energizing at normal voltage a trans- 
mission supply circuit in order to locate 
a fault. It is sometimes practicable to 
locate such faults by means of lower volt- 
age testing methods. 

MAINTENANCE: In the maintenance of 
supply circuits, attention should be given 
to the prevention of mechanical or elec- 
trical failures which would lead to resid- 
ual voltages or residual currents of sub- 
stantial magnitude. When supply cir- 
cuits become unbalanced, due to any cause, 
every reasonable-effort should be made to 
remedy the unbalanced condition promptly. 


“Telephony” Appreciates This 


Letter of Appreciation. 


In writing for a copy of the index to 
Volume 83 of TrtepHony M. L. Welliver, 
of the Fairview (Kansas) Telephone Co., 
says in a letter dated January 19: 

“TELEPHONY is surely a great maga- 
zine for telephone men. ~ No telephone 
manager should be without it, and he 


should do well to pass it along to his em-. 


ployes, to linemen, operators and every- 
body interested in his plant. 

“I want to thank you for the 
things your journal has contained in the 
last five years we have read it. They 
have helped make myself better equipped 
tc make our telephone service better.” 

The motto of the Fairview Telephone 
Company is “service that satisfies,’ and 
Manager Welliver lives up to it. 


many 


ContAcr REsIsTANCE: Care should be 
taken to avoid contact resistance which 
would affect influence. 


: Lines. 

In order to reasonably limit the resid- 
ual current and voltages arising from 
line unbalances. the resistance, inductance, 
capacitance and leakage conductance of 
the several conductors in each section of 


‘a circuit should, so far as is necessary 


and practicable, be equal respectively to 
the corresponding quantities in any other 
conductor of the same section of the cir- 
cuit. 

Some of the methods and 
limiting unbalance in lines are described 
below. 

CoNFIGURATION: Where there is a 
choice between two or more types of con- 
figuration, consideration should be given to 
use where practicable of such configura- 
tion of a supply circuit or a group of sup- 
ply circuits as provides the superior bal- 
ance. 


means for 
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EXCESSIVE SPACING: Excessive spacing 
of conductors should be avoided. This 
does not mean that the spacing should be 
less than required by considerations of 
safety, service, and the future requirement 
of the circuits. 

TRANSPOSITIONS: Capacitances to earth 
of the conductors of transmission supply 
circuits should be suitably balanced by 
transpositions so far as is necessary and 
practicable. 

BrANcH. Circuits: Where branches 
employing less than the total number of 
phase wires: are to be used, they should 
be.so planned-as not to give rise to exces- 
sive residual voltages or currents on’ the 
three-phase system. : 

Series LIGHTING Circuirs: In the con- 
struction or rearrangement of series street 
lighting circuits, unbalances which mater- 
ially contribute to inductive influence 
should be avoided. 

THREE-PHASE, Four-WireE Systems: If 
three-phase, four-wire grounded neutral 
supply circuits are used, the neutral wire 
should be continuous except in case of a 
three-phase branch which is either operat- 
ed non-grounded or is grounded only at 
symmetrical load points. 

Grounp Return Circuits: Ground 
return circuits or ground return branches 
of multi-wire supply circuits should not 
be employed. This does not apply to 
track return circuits. 


Apparatus. 

It is recognized as commercially impos- 
sible to build rotating machinery entirely 
free from harmonics. It is further recog- 
nized that some distortion of wave form 
—and consequent introduction of harmon- 
ics—is inherent with power transformers 
which must employ iron in their magnetic 
circuits. 

However, in both these cases the in- 
troduction of harmonics can, to a consid- 
erable extent, be controlled within the 
limits of commercial design and practice. 
So, the above provisions are intended to 
secure the attention which this matter de- 
serves because of its basic importance and 
its reaction on the necessity for other 
methods. 

RotatInc MAcHINERY: Synchronous 
machines should be specified and selected 
so as to have a wave form in which the 
harmonic components are limited so far as 
necessary and practicable. 

Induction motors and generators should 
be selected which cause the least practic- 
able amount of harmonic voltages and cur- 
rents on the system to which they are con- 
nected. 


TRANSFORMERS: In order that the wave 
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Centralize Your Operating Force 


Rp NG operators to take care of service in small villages 
or rural communities is an economic waste. Manual service no 

longer meets the needs of our growing rural districts, and operating 
| costs are too high to make manual operation profitable. 


_ All operators and other regular attendants can be eliminated entirely 
: from outlying exchanges by installing the C. A. X., a simple and 
reliable automatic switchboard for small towns. The C. A. X. is 
| arranged to operate twenty-four hours a day, entirely without atten- 
tion except for two or three visits a month for purposes of main- 
_tenance or adjustment. 


All toll or other calls requiring the services of an operator, are 

handled at a convenient automatic or manual toll center. Often 

one operator handles the toll and other manual calls from several 
of these exchanges. 


The service rendered by the C. A. X. is the same rapid, accurate 
and convenient service that subscribers of city automatic exchanges 
know and appreciate. 


We will be glad to supply further facts in connection with your 
small exchanges. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
Mnternational ep eomntie Eelephone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
ndon aris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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form of voltage and current may be aif- 
fected as little as practicable by trans- 
formers; such apparatus” should not™be de- 
signed so as to operate at excessive mag- 
netic densities. In thé installation, con- 
nection, and operation of transformers, 
care. should be taken to avoid excessive 
over-voltages or excessive magnetizing 
chbrgnts:; 

Whenkstar-connected transformers or 
autotransforiners are employed with a 
grounded neutral on the side connected to 
a line ¢ircuit, low. impedance closely- 
coupled tertiary windings or delta-connect- 
ed’ secondary windings, or other suitable 
means for. adequately» limiting ‘the triple 
harmonic components of residual current 
or voltages.should be employed. 

Where open delta transformer banks 
are used, they should be distributed sym- 
metrically among the phases insofar as 
necessary and practicable. 

Care should be taken that the individual 
units in each grounded neutral bank of 
transformers connected to a transmission 
supply circuit are substantially alike as to 
electrical characteristics and that they are 
similarly connected. 

SwitcHes: FEach_ switch 
the, supply of energy to transmission sup- 
ply circuits should have all poles ar- 
- ranged for gang operation. So far as is 
practicable, these switches should be auto- 
matic for short circuits between phases 
and from phase to ground. 

Protective APPARATUS: Protective ap- 
paratus should be such that it will not 
unnecessarily add to transient disturbance, 
and should so far as practicable forestall! 
or limit such transient disturbances. 

Routine inspection of lightning arrest- 
ers should be provided, and the periodic 
charging, where such is required, should 
conform to good practice. 

Arresters should be maintained in good 
condition. Arresters which have been 
temporarily withdrawn from _ service 
should not be replaced in service until 
they are in proper operating condition. 

Where lightning arresters requiring 
periodic charging are employed on a sup- 
ply system involved in an inductive’ ex- 
posure, they should be equipped with aux- 
iliary resistances and contacts. 

Routine inspection or tests should be 
made to determine whether or not adjust- 
ments in all protective apparatus are prop- 
erly maintained. 

ABNORMAL CONDITIONS: Reasonable 
means should be provided to prevent the 
continuation in operation of faulty appara- 
tus or lines for such periods or under such 
conditions as lead to excessive influence. 

Reliable indicating or recording devices 
should be installed at the source of trans- 
mission supply circuits to show abnormal 
operating conditions. 

Series LIGHTING Circuits: Consider- 
ation should be given to the use of types 
of equipment in series street lighting 
which, so far as practicable, have a min- 
imum distorting effect on the voltage and 


controlling 


“are suitably balanced. 
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current wave shape of the lighting cir- 
cuit, both during times of normal oper- 
«tion and times of lamp outages. 

GrRouNd Connections: Ground con- 
nections, if employed on apparatus con- 
nected to transmission supply circuits, 
should be made in the balanced or neutral 
position in the circuit. This precludes 
the use of grounded, open-star tranform- 
er connections. 

Specific Co-ordinated Methods. 

The specific practices outlined herein 

are to be used in addition to the general 


’ practices to supplement the latter so far 


as may be necessary and practicable in 
cases where signal and. supply lines are 
involved, or are about to be involved, in 
inductive exposures. 

All of these practices are not required 
to be applied in any one specific case, but 
in each instance that practice or those 
practices in combination should be select- 
ed which will under the conditions afford 
the best engineering solution. 

Lines. 

CONFIGURATION: Where physical and 
economic conditions permit a choice of 
configuration of supply circuits within in- 
ductive exposures, the configuration 
should be selected so as to limit the in- 
fluence. 

BRANCH CIRCUITS: Consideration 
should be given to the isolation of branch 


circuits consisting of less than the total . 
number of wires of the main circuit, re- 


sulting in substantial balance, by means 
of transformers when such main or 
branch circuits are involved in inductive 


_ exposures. 


Consideration should be given to the 
isolation of loops of series lighting cir- 
cuits. 

Co-ORDINATED ‘TRANSPOSITIONS: Con- 
siderations should be given to the: use of 
transpositions in supply or signal circuits, 
or both, within inductive exposures, for 
the purpose of limiting the coupling. 
Such transpositions should be installed at 
suitable intervals, the location to be such 
as the local conditions demand. 

Where transpositions are installed in 
both supply and signal circuits within in- 
ductive exposures, they should be prop- 
erly co-ordinated. or 

Care should be taken in the installation 
of transpositions that where practicable 
the transpositions are located nearest the 
theoretically correct point. In general, 
transpositions may be omitted at the junc- 
tion points of successive sections which 
In determining the 
most economical scheme of transpositions, 
effort should be made to utilize as many 
as practicable of any existing transposi- 
tions. 

Where the transpositions required with- 
in an inductive exposure impair the gen- 
eral transposition scheme of signal or sup- 
ply circuits outside the limits of inductive 
exposure, the necessary readjustment of 
transpositions should be made in the sec- 
tion or sections of line adjacent to induc- 
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tive exposure. Uniformity of separation 
generally assists in the attainment of co- 
ordination. If discontinuities are of suff- 
cient magnitude to substantially affect the 
coupling, sections between such points 
should be treated independently. 
REROUTING SERVICE: 
ditions should temporarily prevent the use 
of a certain line and the effect of the ab- 
normal conditions can be avoided only by 


temporarily rerouting the supply or sig- 
nal sefvice over circuits not inyolyed in 


the inductive exposure, consideration 
should be given to the adoption of this ex- 
pedient. 

Where the rerouting of either service 


If abnormal con- — 


is impracticable, the choice as to which’ 


service is to be temporarily suspended — 


should be governed by the relative im- 
portance to the public of the respective 
services affected. 

Apparatus. 

Wave SHAPE: Where a ground con- 
nection used on the armature winding of 
an alternating current generator or motor 
electrically connected to supply circuits 
results in triple harmonics on circuits in- 
volved in inductive exposures, means 


should be employed to reduce the triple — 
harmonics as far as may be necessary and ~ 


practicable. 

Rectifiers, arc furnaces and other ap- 
paratus which distort the voltage or cur- 
rent wave form of a supply circuit in- 
volved in an inductive exposure, should 
be equipped when and as necessary and 
practicable with suitable auxiliary appara- 
tus to prevent such distortion. 

Where the service conditions permit, 
consideration should be given to special 
means and devices for reducing the am- 
plitude of harmonics on systems involved 
in inductive exposures. 

Reasonable efforts should be made to 
promptly replace out-lamps on circuits 
equipped with individual transformers or 
bridged reactance coils. 

TRANSFORMERS: Consideration should 
be given to the use of closed delta con- 
nection on main transformer supply banks 
or large distribution banks where neces- 
sary and practicable in preference to open 
delta. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS: Where, not- 
withstanding compliance with the para- 
graph regarding equipment of the arrest- 
ers, interference arises at time of charg- 
ing lightning arresters, charging should 
be done at such times as will re- 
sult in minimum interference to both 
services. 

SwitcHes: Consideration should be 
given to the installation of at least one 
oil-break switch, or its approved equiva- 
lent, to control the supply circuit involved 
in an inductive exposure. 

Current Limitinc Devices: | Consid- 
eration should be given to the use, so far 
as necessary and practicable, of current 
limiting devices in either the line wires or 
the neutral of transmission supply circuits. 

Grounp Connections: Ground Con- 


. 
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nections if employed on apparatus con- 
nected to local supply circuits should, so 
far as practicable, be made at the neutral 
or balanced point of the circuit. 


Recorrs: <A record should be kept of 
all abnormal conditions on transmission 
supply circuits involved in inductive ex- 
posures, where a study of such conditions 
is advisable. Such records should, as fully 
as practicable, include time and duration, 
circuit designation, location, probable 
causes and effect of abnormal conditions 
and how cleared. 

All of the above records, or a conveni- 
ent summary thereof, should be available 
for the purpose of analyzing cause and 
effect of disturbances. 


Definitions. 


For the purpose of these principles and 
practices, the following terms are used 
with meanings as given in these defini- 
tions: 

INDUCTIVE Co-ORDINATION: The _ loca- 
tion, design, construction, operation and 
maintenance of supply and signal systems 
in conformity with harmoniously adjusted 
methods which will prevent inductive in- 
terference. 


GENERAL Co-ORDINATED METHOps: Those 
methods reasonably available for general 
application to supply or signal systems, 
which contribute to inductive co-ordina- 
tion without specific consideration to the 
requirements for individual inductive ex- 
posures. 


SpeciFic Co-oRDINATED METHODS: Those 
additional methods applicable to specific 
situations where general co-ordinated 
methods are inadequate. 


InpucTIVE INTERFERENCE: <An_ effect 
arising from the characteristics and in- 
ductive relations of supply and signal sys- 
tems of such character and magnitude as 
would prevent the signal circuits from 
rendering service satisfactorily and 
economically if methods of inductive co- 
ordination were not applied. 


InpuctivE Exposure: A situation of 
proximity between supply and signal cir- 
cuits under such conditions that inductive 
interference must be considered. 

INDUCTIVE SUSCEPTIVENESS : Those 
characteristics of a signal circuit with its 
associated apparatus which determine, so 
far as such characteristics can determine, 
the extent to which it is capable of being 
adversely affected in giving service, by a 
given inductive field. 

Inpuctive INFLUENCE: Those charac- 
teristics of a supply circuit with its asso- 
ciated apparatus that determine the char- 
acter and intensity of the inductive field 
which it produces. 

InpuctiveE Couptinc: The _ interrela- 
tion of neighboring supply and signal cir- 
cuits by electric or magnetic induction or 
both. 

CONFIGURATION: The geometrical ar- 
rangement of the conductors of a circuit 
including the size of the wires and their 
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relative positions with respect to other 
conductors and the earth. 

ELECTRICALLY CONNECTED: Connected 
by means of a conducting path or through 
a condenser as distinguished from connec- 
tion merely through electromagnetic in- 
duction. 

TRANSPOSITION: <An_ interchange 
position of conductors of a circuit be- 
tween successive lengths. 

Co-ORDINATED TRANSPOSITIONS: Trans- 
positions which are installed in either sup- 
ply or signal circuits or in both for the 
purpose of reducing inductive coupling 
and which are located effectively with re- 
spect to the discontinuities in both the 
supply and signal circuits. 

Discontinuity: A point at which there 
is an abrupt change in the physical rela- 
tions of supply and signal circuits or in 
electrical constants of either circuit which 
would materially affect the coupling. 

Transpositions are not rated as discon- 
tinuities, although technically included in 
the definition, because of their application 
to co-ordination. 

ResmuaL VOLTAGE: The residual -olt- 
age of a supply circuit is the vector sum 
of the voltages to ground of the several 
wires. In a three-phase system it is in 
effect a single phase voltage equal to one- 
third of the residual voltage, impressed 
between the wires in multiple and the 
ground. 

RESIDUAL CurRENT: The residual cur- 
rent of a supply circuit is the vector sum 
of the currents in the several wires and 
is equivalent to a single phase current 
having the wires in multiple as one side 
and the ground as the other. 

Power Lever: The level of the elec- 
trical power flowing in a signal circuit. 
At any point the power level depends on 
the conditions of input and of losses be- 
tween the point of input and the designat- 
ed point. 

In telephone practice the power level of 
a circuit is usually referred to the power 
level in a given circuit assuming that the 
acoustic input into the circuit under con- 
sideration is of a given amount and the 
same as the input into the reference cir- 
cuit. 

Sensitivity: The sensitivity of a tele- 
phone circuit or a part thereof is the ra- 
tio of the electrical or the acoustic out 
put to the electrical input. 

SELECTIVITY: That property of appara- 
tus or a circuit which permits the trans- 
mission or conversion of currents of dif- 
ferent frequencies in differing degrees. 
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Bibliography of Practices and Informa- 
tion Previously Issued by State 
Commissions. 

(1) California Railroad Commission— 
Preliminary Report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Inductive Interference, July 7, 1914. 

(2) California Railroad Commission— 
General Order No. 39, August 20, 1914. 

(3) Iowa Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners—Electrical Interference Between 
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Transmission, Telephone and Telegraph 
Lines—Decision and Order—December 39, 
1916. 

(4) Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion—General Order No. 30—October 12, 
1916. 


(5) California Railroad Commission— 
Final Report of the Joint Committee on 
Inductive Interference — September 28, 
1917. 

(6) California Railroad Commission— 
General Order No. 52—August 1,' 1918. 

(7) Nebraska Railway Commission — 
Rules Relating to Overhead Lines at 
Crossings and Conflicts or Involved in 
Parallels—September 5,°1919. 

(8) Illinois Public Utilities Commission 


—General Order No. 30 as Amended— 
March 16, 1920. 
(9) Nevada Public Service Commis- 


sion—Rules for Overhead and Under- 
ground Lines for Electric Utilities—July 
24, 1920. 

(10) North Dakota Board of Railroad 
Commissioners—Hazard and Inductive In- 
terference Rules, November 1, 1920. 

(11) Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion—Tentative Instructions for the Va- 
rious Public Utilities, Engineers and Op- 
erators in Oklahoma for Study and Trial 
in the Matter of the Construction and 
Operation of Power and Communication 
Lines for the Prevention or Mitigation of 
Inductive Interference—Issued in Connec- 
tion with Order No. 1¥46—October 31, 
1921. 

(12) Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
—Administrative Order No. 65—March 6, 
1922. 

Since the publication of the second 
progress report, the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana has issued “Principles 
and Regulations for Safety and Inductive 
Coordination,” effective November 1, 1922. 


French Government to Retain 
Telephone Monopoly 

French telephone service will continue 
under the government administration in- 
stead of being transferred to private cor- 
porations as has been proposed. This was 
decided by the Chamber of Deputies De- 
cember 23, when during the budget discus- 
sion an amendment was introduced by 
Deputy Lambert authorizing the state 
to hand over by special conventions all 
or part of its telephone service to private 
companies or to special organizations cre- 
ated for the purpose. 

Several spoke against the proposed 
amendment and Paul Laffont, under sec- 
retary of postal and telegraphs, declared 
that the government could * not admit 
either a cession of any part of the system 
or the exploitation of the whole to any 
private concern. 

The amendment when put to vote was 
defeated by 397 votes to 70. 

There had been considerable talk of the 
government giving up the operation of 
telephones in favor of private operation, 
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Indiana Commission Allows Rates 
for Consolidated Service. 

Telephone rates of $3.25 a month in 
Princeton and $3 a month in Ft. Branch, 
Oakland City and Patoka for business 
telephones, and $2 a month in Princeton 
and $1.75 in other towns of Gibson county 
for individual residence lines were estab- 
lished by the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission in a decision made Thursday, 
February 8. The Princeton Telephone Co. 
now controls all the telephone business in 
Gibson county. 

The rates were those asked by the tele- 
phone company when it took over the 
Bell and Oakland City interests in Gibson 
county, with the exception of the Prince- 
ton business telephone rate. The company 
had asked a rate of $3.50 a month for 
this service. 

The new rates will go into effect March 
1, it was said by Fred Parrett, manager of 
the Princeton Telephone Co. 

In its decision, the commission said the 
company estimated its operating expenses 
at $50,377.35, while the total revenue from 
the proposed rates will produce annual 
estimated revenue of $57,249 and with 
other revenue will total $65,785. The 
commission fixed the value of the prop- 
erties at $167,000. The revenue will not 
be sufficient to yield a return of 7 per 
cent depreciation fund but the commission 
said it felt the estimate of expenses in 
certain respects is slightly high and esti- 
mate of .reyenues in some cases 
what low. 

Taking up the objections of certain sub- 
scribers on rural lines, who maintain their 
lines to the city limits, to the charge of 50 
cents a month, which represents increases 
of from 200 to 600 per cent, the commis- 
sion held the new rate was not ex- 
orbitant. 

The percentage of increase cannot be 
material when it is apparent that the sub- 
scribers have been receiving service at a 
rate which can represent only a small pro- 
portion of the cost of rendering such 
service, the decision held. A 50-cent rate 
is entirely fair for a service which enables 
the subscriber to reach, without further 
cost, 8,255 other subscribers as well as 
numerous subscribers of small local ex- 
changes exchanging free service with the 
company. 

At the end of the year, if it is found the 
new rates do not yield the revenue neces- 
sary or that they yield a revenue greater 
than is contemplated, the question of fix- 
ing the proper rates can be brought before 
the commission by the company, by any 
of the towns involved or by the proper 
number of subscribers, said the commis- 


some- 


Its estimates were based on a con- 
solidation not already made and which 
may not yield exactly the figure estimated. 

In cases where service extends beyond 
the boundary of the base rate area, the 
charge for each quarter mile beyond is to 
be 50 cents for individual line, 30 cents 
for two-party and 20 cents for four-party 
Jines. 


sion. 


Commission Approves Merger of 
Companies at Concordia, Kans. 
The Kansas Public Utilities Commission 

gave its approval on January 29 to the 
proposed merger of the New Hope Tele- 
phone Co. and the United Telephone Co. 
at Concordia and it is expected that the 
transfer of the properties will be com- 
pleted within the next few weeks. 

The sale price as tentatively agreed upon 
is $8,000 and it is said that this will just 
about .give the New Hope _ stockholders 
the money which they have invested. 
Some of the details of the transfer have 
not been completed. 

Will Johnston is president of the New 
Hope company, which is a mutual line, 
owned by subscribers. The coming of the 
New Hope into Concordia in 1906 brought 
about one of the biggest local fights in the 
history of the community. The poles and 
lines were put in the town at night, under 
a guard, contrary to the order of the 
mayor and council. 


Coin Boxes and Private Exchanges 
Not Excepted from Order. 
The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. was advised on February 1 by Chair- 
man Huey P. Long of the Louisiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission that the commis- 
sion declines to except coin boxes, private 
branch exchanges and extensions from the 
refund and reduction order promulgated 
by the commission on January 13. 

The reason given was that an estimate 
supplied by the commission’s accountants 
showed that the earnings of the company 
are sufficient and do not require the re- 
duction of these classes. 

Reports are being prepared by account- 
ants for the commission in connection with 
the hearing March | to determine whether 


the rate reduction shall be made 
permanent. 
Nebraska Minimum Wage Bill 


Practically Dead. 


Telephone companies in Nebraska are 
breathing freer. Although the lower 
branch of the legislature, by a vote of 58 
to 32, had sent to third reading the mini- 
mum wage for women bill, when it came 
up for passage 12 of those who had pre- 
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viously supported it, changed their minds 
and voted against it. It failed of passage 
by a_vote of 39: to 43. Of the 18 abe 
sentees a majority were opposed to the 
bill when it first came up. 

Representative Gallagher, who presented 
it, tried to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and called the bill up for third read- 
ing when more opponents than friends 
were absent. He secured a call of the 
house in an effort to round up frends 
of the measure, but was unsuccessful. 

Former Representative Jerry Howard, 
author of the bill, said that the effort to 
secure it would end with that vote. He 
said it was useless to try to resuscitate it 
in view of the change of front of so many 
members. The bill made $12 a week the 


minimum for women, and 35 cents an 


hour for irregular employment. 
amendment exempting cities and towns 
under 3,000 was responsible for the change 
of front of members, who explained their 
votes by saying that if it was a good bill, 
it should apply everywhere in the state. 


Company to _ Increase 
Stock by Stock Dividend. 

The Monroe Telephone Co., of Monroe, 
Ga., filed a petition on January 20 with 
the Georgia Railroad Commission for au- 
thority to issue a stock dividend of 400 
per cent. 

The company asks to be allowed to in- 
crease its capital stock in this way, citing 


The 


Capital © 


statistics to show the development of the — 


property since it was incorporated in 1900. 
The result will be an outstanding stock 
issue, all common, of $42,900, the total 
dividend to amount to $34,320 which, it 
is stated, is about $5,000 less than the 
book value of the company, and at least 
$10,000 less than its actual value on the 
basis of last appraisal of the properties. 

The company was chartered in 1900 
with a capital stock of $400, and the privi- 
lege of increasing to $10,000. In 1907 


the charter was amended and the capital 
increased to $8,580, when additional prop- 


erty was bought, and the charter privi- 


leges were extended to a maximum of 


$50,000, although the actual outstanding 
capital remains now at $8,580. 

In 1916 there was an appraisal of the 
properties, fixing the value at $61,245, less 
a depreciation of $18,000, having an ac- 
tual appraised value of $62,717. Since 


that time the company has made real es- | 


tate and other additions by investments 
of $7,705, placing the value at the present 
time at $47,803. 

The application shows that the proper- 
ties have been well managed all along and 
the business has enjoyed a healthy and 
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‘dict of the lower court. 


February 17, 1923. 


substantial development, which justified 
the proposed stock dividend issue of 400 
per cent on the basis of the showing made, 
and which would still be in the neighbor- 


hood of $10,000 under the present actual 


value of the properties. 

About a year ago Judge James K. 
Hines, then special counsel for the Georg- 
ja commission, in an opinion, held that 
such stock dividends, upon proper show- 
ing were legal and proper. 


Ask State Supreme Court to Af- 
firm Verdict of Lower Court. 


Attorneys for James L. Hendrix, who 
secured a substantial judgment against the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., have 
asked the supreme court to affirm the ver- 
Hendrix was a 
lineman in the employ of the Lincoln Gas 
& Electric light Co., another pole line 
corporation in Lincoln. 

Unknown to the telephone company, em- 
ployes of the gas company had long been 
using a pole on an abandoned telephone 
line for the light wires. When the tele- 
phone company heard of it, notice was sent 
the gas company to remove them. This 
was the first intimation responsible off- 
cers of the latter had that their wires were 
on the pole, and they sent Hendrix out to 
remove them. While he was on the pole 
it broke. He sued the telephone company 
and recovered damages on the ground that 
the telephone company was legally charged 
with the knowledge that the pole was rot- 
ten. 

The telephone company appealed, claim- 


Name of Company. City or Town. 
Valders 
Quarry 
Eastern Wis., 
Glenbeulah 
{Williams ..... 
| Roosevelt 
New London. 


Peoples Coép., Minn 


New London, Minn. 
Chesapeake and Potomac. 
aw: C Washington 


Kansas Telo., Kans. 


Shawnee Ind., Kans. ... { Silver Lake.. 


| Rossville 
Geneva Telo., Ohio Geneva 


Rock Co. Farmers, Wis.. 
fodem-Telo.; Wiss. aieese« Wyden: 2.2 fees 
{ Centerville .. 


Mosel & Centerville, Wis. | Mosel 
{ New Lisbon 
New Lisbon, Wis. ... 


Janesville 


Hustler 
{ Browntown 
| Woodford 
Zender-Nasville, Kans.... i Wiener occ 
Nasville 
{ Edwardsville . 
went: 4 Lake-of-the 
| Forest 
Liberal 
New Salem .. 
Pierce 


Browntown, Wis. 


Edwardsville, Kans. 


Liberal Telo., Kans. ..... 
Ed. Newton, Kans. 
Pierce Telo., Nebr. 
Middleport Telo., Ohio... Pomeroy 
Perry Mut., Wis. Perry 
Lisbon Telo., Wis. ....... { Sussex 

) Templeton 


*Reduced rate. 
subscriber’s station. 
one-half miles of central office, 


ml Ope ae 


»e- 1 Camp Douglas. 


1Desk sets $3 extra. 
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ing that the wires had no business on its 
pole, that the gas company was a trespasser 
and so was Hendrix. The latter’s attor- 
neys say on this point: 

“The telephone company, in its answer, 
states that it notified the gas company to 
remove the wires. ‘Here the defendant al- 
leges it gave an express invitation to go 
upon the pole. How could the gas com- 
pany remove its wires otherwise? What 
difference does it make how the gas com- 
pany’s wires got there? 

The plaintiff was the employe of the gas 
company. It was pursuant to the de- 
fendant’s notice to his employer that he 
was directed to go to the defendant’s pole 
and remove the gas company’s wires. How 
could he be a trespasser when engaged in 
executing for his employer an express re- 
quest of the defendant? He was just as 
much entitled to warning at the hands of 
the defendant that the pole was rotted 
off underground and dangerous, as a new 
employe, who did not know the condition 
of the pole, would have been.” 

Hendrix’s attorneys insist that the in- 
structions of the court as to the lack of 
any duty on the part of the telephone com- 
pany to Hendrix were fully given, and that 
the: instructions were more favorable to 
the defendant that the record justified. 
They conclude: 

“The record did not justify the trial of 
the issue as to how the gas company’s 
wires came to be on the defendant’s pole. 
It is conceded by all that the wires were 
there, and that the plaintiff attempted to re- 
move them in response to a request made 


Total 1- 2- 3- 
Type of No. of 

Popu- equip- 

lation. ment. 


30 Mag. 


busi- busi- 


s 
Plymouth .... 


27.00 
30.00 
130.00 
39.00 
133.00 
133.00 


36.90 30.00 


24°00 21.00 


21.00 


118.00 


$30. 


Net rate per annum 
ple 
party party party party party party party Rural Rural switch- 
busi- resi- resi- 


2One-party service $3 per year extra for each 
8For each mile beyond six-mile radius of central offic 
$21; within six miles, 


e, $1.20 extra. L 
‘Business switching service; residence switching service, $6. 
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by the defendant on the: gas company to 
have them removed. 

“This was an express invitation that the 
plaintiff, as the employe of the gas com- 
pany, should climb the pole, and the jury 
has said by its verdict that the defendant 
knew the polé’ was unsafé and gave no 
warning. ‘The plaintiff is seriously crip- 
pled for life due to the deliberate and wan- 
ton negligence of the defendant, whose 
servants sat by and watched the plaintiff 
climb a pole that they knew was rotted 
off underneath the surface of the ground. 

“If the plaintiff's ox had escaped and 
broken into the defendant’s pasture and 
the defendant had notified the plaintiff to 
come and take him away, without warning 
nim that a bull which he knew to be cross, 
occupied the pasture where the ox would 
be found, and the plaintiff without knowl- 
edge that the defendant’s bull was cross, 
went into the pasture to remove his ox, 
and was injured by the bull, would there 
be any doubt of defendant’s liability not- 
withstanding the ox was a trespasser?” 

Hendrix was recently adjudged by the 
compensation commissioner to have suf- 
fered permanent injuries to the extent of 
20 per cent of both hands. He was award- 
ed, from the gas company, compensation at 
the rate of $2.40 a week for 300 weeks and 
$2.83 1-3 each week for the remainder of 
his life. 


Missouri Mutual Company Reports 
on Business for 1922. 


The annual statement of the expendi- 
tures and disbursements of the Andrew 


aa a> a 
4- Rural 


resi- resi- busi- resi-ing ser- 
ence. ness. dence. vice. 
$..... $30.00 $24.00 $ 


quarter mile between city limits and 
4One-party service within one and 


New Rate Schedules for Telephone Companies Approved by Various Commissions During December. 
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County Mutual Telephone Co., of Savan- 
nah, Mo., filed with the Missouri Public 
Service Commission, shows that for the 
year ending December 31, 1922, the re- 
ceipts were $43,089 and the expenses $42,- 
921, leaving a cash balance in the bank of 
$168. The total of material and supplies 
in stock was $3,252. 

The number of telephones in use in An- 
drew county is 2,756. 


Omaha Hotel Telephone Rates 
Under Commission Scrutiny. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has cited the Northwestern Bell 

Telephone Co. and certain hotel man- 

agers to appear before it on February 16 

for the purpose of a general inquiry into 

the reasons for increasing the hotel mes- 
sage rate in Omaha. 

When the commission issued a_ recent 
order in the Bell case, it allowed the 
Omaha hotel managers to retain the exist- 
ing hotel message rate of five cents or to 
elect to charge 10 cents on each local 
call originating at the hotels and termi- 
nating within the Omaha zone, provided 
they complied with certain other condi- 
tions of the order. 

The five-cent rate was split between 
the company and the hotel so that the 
latter got 1% cents. It furnished no 
equipment and made no guarantee of a 
return under this arrangement. Under 
the 16-cent rate the hotel supplied the 
‘wiring, a guarantee and got a nickel as 
its share of each dime. 

Shortly thereafter there appeared in 
each room of a number of hotels a card 
expressing the great regret of the man- 
agement over having to increase the rate 
from five cents to ten cents, but saying 
that the telephone company was respons- 
ible. The Bell people protested so vigor- 
ously that the card was substituted by 
another which indicated that the hotels 
had increased the local message rate only 
under some compelling outside influence 
and with very great reluctance on the 
part of the management. 

The railway commission suspects that 
it is the outside influence referred to, 
and it proposes to have the hotel men on 
the carpet long enough to explain. The 
commissioners strongly suspect that it is 
the added nickel that is the compelling 
outside influence. 

The commission will take the opportu- 
nity to make a close study of hotel rates 
in Omaha. Most of the 
structed hotels have put in their own 
wiring. The commission is requiring of 
the respondents that they come prepared 
to answer these questions: 

(a) The number of stations attached 
to the private branch exchange in each 
hotel ; 

(b) The number of one-way and two- 
way trunks serving each hotel; 

(c) Revenue derived in January, 1923, 
by the telephone company from each hotel 


newly con- 


dete HO NY 


on the divisions of the message charge; 

(d) Revenue derived in January, .1923, 
by each hotel company on its share of 
the divisions of the local message charges ; 

(e) Revenue derived for the month of 
January, 1923, which would have been 
derived by parties to the contract had 
the former charges been maintained ; 

(£) Cost to each respondent hotel com- 
pany for furnishing telephone service in 
January, 1923, and the part thereof charge- 
able to outbound local calls; 

g) Such other data, if any, as will 
justify or condemn a continuance of the 
optional rate of 10 cents per outward local 
message from such hotels. 


Will Argue on Reopening the New 
York Bell Rate Case. 

Responding to complaints from a num- 
ber of civic associations in Brooklyn 
about the new telephone rates, effective 
March 1, the New York Public Service 
Commission announced on February 8 
that, beginning at two o'clock, February 
19, it would hear arguments in favor of 
reopening the case. The chief complaint 
is directed against the monthly contract 
plan, which fails to provide rebates if 
less than the maximum number of calls is 
made. 

Chairman Prendergast’said that every- 


body would have an opportunity to speak, 


although the application was made by the 
Brooklyn Heights Forum. Mr. Prender- 
gast said the new rate was not a. new 
idea but was already in effect in 437 cities 
and that it has been in effect in the City 
of New York for four years. 

The commission already had held 66 
public hearings on the rate cases. 


Three Companies in New York 
Unite and Form New Company. 


On February 9 the New York Public 
Service Commission gave the necessary 
authority to the newly formed Chenango 
& Unadilla Telephone Corp. to construct 
and operate a telephone line in parts of 
Chenango and Oneida counties and to take 
over the properties and franchises of the 
New Berlin, N. Y., Telephone Co., the 
Marquis Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Norwich, and the Waterville, N. Y., Tele- 
phone Co. 

The new company is also given per- 
mission to operate under whatever fran- 
chises have been given to the three com- 
panies by the towns and villages in which 
they have been operating. The three com- 
panies will hereafter be operated as a 
single company. 


Company Giving the Better Serv- 
ice Allowed to Continue. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
on February 8 dismissed without preju- 
dice the application of the Alma Tele- 
phone Co., of Alma, for an order requir- 
ing the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
to use the lines of the Alma company in 
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transmitting messages between Robberson 
or Magnolia City and Duncan. 

The case was heard by the commission 
on November 10 and was taken under ad- 
visement, but upon the intervening peti- 
tion of the Western Telephone Co.—with 
lines between Elmore City and Wynne- 
wood and Pauls Valley—a rehearing was 
held on February 6. 

The evidence showed that both the 
Alma and Western companies have been 
giving service in the general locality in- 
volved in the case for many years. In 
July, 1921, an oil field was opened at a 
place designated as Magnolia City, now 
known as Parnell. The discovery of oil 
created an immediate demand for tele- 
phone service and the oil operators re- 
quested the Southwestern Bell to supply 
service. 

The Bell company, being unable to par- 
allel the lines of the Western company 
between Pauls Valley and Elmore City 
without first securing a certificate of pub- 
lic necessity from the commission, sug- 
gested to the Western company that it 
provide the service. 

The Alma company, also realizing the 
need for service to and from the oil field, 
arranged with the owner of the toll sta- 
tion then at Robberson to extend a line 
to Magnolia City. Before this extension 
was made available, however, the Western 
company had financed a line from Elmore 
City to Magnolia for the same operator 


-who owned the toll station at Robberson. 


Through this connection, an outlet for the 
oil field became available several weeks 
before the Robberson-Magnolia extension 
was completed. 

The commission found that the Western 
company’s line is a metallic circuit of first 
class construction and efficiency, while the 
lines of the Alma company and the Rob- 
berson-Magnolia extension are grounded 
lines, which the testimony showed to be 
more or less: subject to cross talk and 
other interferences. 

Although the wire distance on the Alma 
line is less than a third of that on the 
Western line, the evidence showed con- 
clusively that the business handled over 


- the latter was handled in a most satisfac- 


tory manner. 

It appeared that the new investment of 
capital by the Alma company in anticipa- 
tion of securing the business was small 
in comparison with that of the Western 
company, and further, that it had not 
been made until after the Western com- 
pany had established the necessary service. 

Under all of the circumstances, the 
commission was of the opinion that the 
existing arrangement was the most fair 
one and that it should continue until such 
time as there was a change in conditions. 


Petition Denied When Company 
Fails to Apvear at Hearing. 
No appearance being made by the Can- 
adian Valley Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Canadian, Okla., at the February 6 hear- 
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The intermittent nature of tele- 
phone use requires batteries to 
remain idle much more than they 
actually work. How they spend 
their spare time is therefore very 
important. Columbia Gray Label 
Batteries save their energy by 
quitting when the talk is over, 
by doing nothing at all to 
deplete their power while the 
receiver is on the hook. 
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It’s the secret of why Columbias cost less 
per month of service. Fahnestock Spring 
Clip Binding Posts at no extra charge. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
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ing on its petition to discontinue service 
to certain subscribers at or near Piedmont, 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
heard informal testimony in opposition and 
issued an order the following day deny- 
ing the petition. The commission further 
ordered that the company furnish service 
to those whose service had been discon- 
tinued contrary to their wish and without 
authority from the commission. 

The Canadian Valley company alleged in 
its application that certain persons who 
were subscribers on its lines and on the 
lines of the Deer Creek Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Deer Creek, and others who were 
on the Deer Creek line only, were in the 
habit of repeating or transferring calls 
or information from the telephones of one 
company to subscribers on another line, a 
practice detrimental to the financial inter- 
est of the Canadian Valley company. 

While there was no formal hearing, 
several objectors stated that the Canadian 
Valley company had discontinued service 
to some of its subscribers as a result of 
the controversy and that such discontinu- 
ance had been made after notice was given 
to refrain from doing it until showing 
cause therefor. 

The commission, while it could not 
countenance the ignoring of its rule that 
public utility service, once established, 
must not be denied or discontinued con- 
trary to the wish of the patron except 
upon authority of the commission, de- 
clared that it did not intend by the order 
to approve the alleged practice of the 
subscribers. 

In fact, the commission expressly dis- 
approved such practice and stated that if 
it were shown that the practice amounted 
to a general abuse, it would enter an order 
to correct the condition. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ILLINOTs. 

January 3 Authority given Streator 
Telephone Co. to make certain increases 
and certain reductions in rates for service 
in Streator and Grand Ridge. 

January 17: Approval given to agree- 
eer dated October 9, 1922, between C. 

OURS RaaGo: and the Illinois Bell 
rateanene Co., relating to the installation 
aS maintenance of a telephone crossing at 

ifa. 

January 17: Order entered directing 
Vermilion County Telephone Co. to file 
on or before March 1 a detailed inventory 
of its property devoted to telephone serv- 
ice in Danville. 

January 17: Order issued approving 
lease by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to the Western Electric Co. of certain 
premises in Chicago, from November 14, 
1922, to December 31, 1925, at a rental of 
$625.50 per month. 

January 17: In the matter of the pro- 
posed advanced rates of the Westfield- 
Kansas Telephone Co. for service in West- 
field and Kansas; motion carried that 
case be reopened for presentation of fur- 
ther evidence by the engineering depart- 
ment. 

January 23: Approval given to sale by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. of an undivided 


merger of Citizens 


Fea P TO NY. 


interest in certain conduit and cable ex- 
tending from the Illinois-Wisconsin state 
line to Kenosha, Wis., for the sum of 
$6,940. 

January 24: Jasper County Telephone 
Co., of Newton, given authority to issue 
$37, ‘000 par value of its capital stock. 

January 24: Permission granted Farm- 
ers Fountain Telephone Co., of Columbia, 
to issue $8,155 principal sum of its prom- 
issory notes, bearing interest at not to 
exceed 6 per cent. 

January 24: Rate increase granted St. 
Paul Telephone Co. for service in St. Paul. 

February 13: Hearing held at Chicago 
on citation to Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to show cause why rates for service in 
Chicago and such territory as constitutes 
the Chicago exchange should not be re- 
duced. 

February 13: Hearing held at Chicago 
on citation to Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


to show why rates for service in the coun-, 


ties of Cook, DuPage, Grundy, Kane, Ken- 
dall, Lake, McHenry and Will, should not 
be reduced. 

February 13: Hearing held at Chicago 
on petition for approval of sale by Joe 
Cabeen and purchase by the Logan Tele- 
phone Co. of the telephone property locat- 
ed at Seaton; also for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to the Logan 
company to operate the exchange, and for 
authority to issue $10,000 capital stock. 

February 18: Hearing held at Chicago 
on petition of Amos Haverstick and others 
for an ‘order requiring the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co, to furnish telephone service 
in or near Rock Falls. 


INDIANA. 

February 8: Decision on application of 
Princeton Telephone Co. for increased 
rates in Princeton, Ft. Branch, Oakland 
City, Patoka and other towns in Gibson 
County; rates as asked for by company 
allowed except the Princeton business tele- 
phone rate. : 
KANSAS. i 

January 29: Approval given to merger 
of New Hope Telephone Co. and the 
United Telephone Co. at Concordia. 


LouIsIANA. 

March 1: MHearing to be held at New 
Orleans in the matter of making perma- 
nent the rate reductions recently ordered 
for the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. throughout the state. 


MICHIGAN. 

January 30: Final hearing started in 
Lansing on application for approval of 
Telephone Co., of 
Grand Rapids, with Michigan State ‘Tete- 
phone Co. 

Missouri. 

February 5: Authority given the La- 
fayette Telephone Co., of Lexington, to 
issue its common stock in the sum of 
$85,000; each holder of stock in the new 
company to receive such proportion of the 
issue as the number of his shares of the 
old company’s stock bears to the total 
issue. This order, which is supplementary 
to that of May 25, 1922, is entered because 
it appeared that authority covering the 
issuance of $85,000 of common stock was 
omitted from the former order through 
error. 

NEBRASKA. 


February 5: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Cozad Mutual Telephone 
Co. for permission to establish an in- 
creased schedule of rates; commission re- 


fuses to authorize rates asked for, but 
puts into effect a schedule’ of its own 
making. 


February 5: 
McMurray, of 
Telephone Co., 


Complaint filed by W. F. 
Violet, against Pawnee 
alleging that he is being 


prejudice. 


‘on the application of the Boscobel Tele: 
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charged business rate for service on a 
ten-party line from Pawnee City. 

February 6: Request% filed with the 
commission by Frank Ferree of the Loup 
River Telephone Co., asking that one 
Hamilton, who owns a line between Thed- 
ford, where the complainant company has 
an exchange, and Brownlee, be ordered to 
cease giving service to Thedford subscrib- 
ers. This service was an emergency one, 
given when the town company had had 
to quit because of financial difficulties. 
Mr. Ferree says that 90 per cent of the 
citizens want but one company, and therey 
is not enough business for two. 

February 6: Application filed by the! 
Dawson-Nemaha Telephone Co. asking for 
authority to charge gross and net rates. 

February 7: Application filed by the 
Platte Valley Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to issue $100,000 of preferred stock. 

February 7: Application filed by thes 
Campbell Telephone Co. for gross and 
net rates schedule authorization. 

February 8: Application filed by the 
Cambridge-Holbrook and Hendley Switch- 
board companies for permission to estab- 
lish a schedule of gross#and net rates. 

February 8: -Application filed by the 
Big Four Telephone Co., of Geneva, for 
permission to establish gross and net rate 
schedule. 

New York. ; 

January 29: Petition filed by Northern 
New York Telephone Co., of Plattsburg, 
for authority to increase its capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

February 9: Authority given Chenango 
& Unadilla Telephone Corp. to operate a 
telephone line in Chenango and Oneida 
counties and to take over properties and 
franchises of three other companies which 
have been united to form a new company. 

February 19: Arguments to be heard 
in New York City on the petition to re- 


_open the New York Telephone Co. rate 


case Tey decided. 
sid . OKLAHOMA. 

February. 7: Canadian Valley Farmers 
Telephone. Co., of Canadian, ordered to 
reéstablish service to subscribers from 
whom it had been discontinued contrary 
to their wishes and without the commis- 
sion’s authority; petition to discontinue 
serving such patrons denied. 

February 8: Application of Alma Tele-_ 
phone Co., of Alma, for an order requir- 
ing the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
to use the lines of the Alma company in 
transmitting messages between Magnolia 
City and Duncan; dismissed without 


WASHINGTON. 

January 29: Hearing held in Tacoma 
on application of Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for an increase in rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

February 6: Investigation started—on 
motion of the commission—of the service 
and practices of the West Line Telephone 
Co., of Barneveld. U-2822. 

February 7: Application filed by the 
Midway Telephone Co., of Stetsonville, for 
authority to issue $20, 000 of its capital 
stock for the purpose of securing funds 
with which to install an automatic ex- 
change in the city of Medford and for the 
purpose of paying for other additions and 
extensions to its property and plasty 
SB-1863. ‘ 

February 13: Hearing held at Madisor 
phone Co., of Boscobel, for authority te 
increase its switching rates. U-2817. 

March 1: Hearing at Madison on th 
proposed extension by the Farmers Tele 
phone Co., of Cochrane, in the towns 0 
Waumandee, Montana and _ Glencoe 
T-1064. 


hl ad 
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The North Electric Manufacturing Co. 
GALION, OHIO 


Machine Switching Systems 


AUTOMANUAL EQUIPMENT was installed at Conneaut, Ohio, TEN 
YEARS AGO. The Conneaut Telephone Company has recently erected one of the 
finest exchange buildings in the United States and moved the ORIGINAL 
“NORTH” APPARATUS to its new home. It was worth while because this “North 
Apparatus” originally installed 10 YEARS AGO will give SUPERIOR SERVICE 
FOR 20 YEARS LONGER. Recent tests of service at Conneaut show an AC- 
CURACY and SPEED that are NOT EQUALLED by any other switching 
system. 

Plan for the future when equipping your central office. We have a machine 
switching system that will meet your requirements. Investigate. 


AUTOMANUAL REMOTE CONTROL 
DIAL CONTROL 


| The Policy to Cost 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. 


Returning savings at the end of - Workmen’s Compensation 
the policy period, depending upon Employers’ Liebslii 
the individual experience of the Publi haat BY 
ae ublic Laa ality 
Teams Liability 


Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere. Contractors’ Liabilety 


It is an honest policy, carried Elevator 


out in an honest way and gives a . 
square deal under all conditions. Automobile 


This As Nats creed of pee 
member’ of the organization an 
oe built up the pScutaN ae of LYNTON 1h BLOCK & CO. 
ynton T. Block & Co. until it is 
one of the best and most favor- UNDERWRITERS OF 
ably known in the Mississippi INSURANCE AT Cost 
Valley. Utitities INDEMNITY & FirE ExcHANGES 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


te Chamber of Commerce Building St. Louis, Mo. 


Please tel] the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLHPHONY. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Nebraska, Lincoln, February 20-22; Ohio, Columbus, February 20-22; 
Kansas, Ottawa, March 6-8; Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, March 12-14; Texas, Dallas, 
March 20-23; Wisconsin, Milwaukee, March 21-23; Florida, Miami, March 27-28 


New Turner “Master’’ Gasoline- 
Kerosene Blow Torch. 

A new blowtorch, now being marketed 
by the Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, 
Ill, embodies a number of novel, useful 
and interesting patented features. 

Its makers claim that it is the only 
blowtorch with a safety valve. This valve 
located at the end of the horizontal pump 
cylinder, is fitted with a diaphragm accur- 
ately proportioned to give away auto- 
matically at 40 pounds air pressure. As 
torches operate at 18 to 20 pounds pres- 
sure, this valve will not come into action 
until about double normal pressure is 
present. A thumb-nut on this valve per- 
mits the operator to release the air pres- 
sure, after his work is done, or to de- 
crease the pressure as desired during the 
operation of the torch. 

Another exclusive feature of this line 
of torches is the fact that there is but 
one opening in the tank. This opening 
is at the top, above the fuel line, and is 
sealed by the screw-thread filler-plug. A 
frequent cause of leakage trouble is re- 
moved through the eliminating of such 
soldered connections as burner inlet and 
upper and lower pump brackets. 

The pump on this line of torches is 
equipped with a pump leather that spreads 
like a parachute on the work stroke, and 
like a parachute, closes on the return 
stroke. This leather is automatically 
lubricated from a reservoir of vaseline in 
the brass washer at the end of the pump 
rod. 

The sturdy, safe, smooth-functioning 
torch body is surmounted with a torch- 
head that may be said to play a ‘“think- 
ing” part in doing its daily work. 

The fuel in its journey from the tank 
to the combustion chamber, passes through 
the interior of a solid bronze baffle, which 
its. makers -call’ the “Hot Spot Hump.” 
This baffle is located near the outlet of 
the burner tube, in the path of the flame. 
It very soon becomes white hot, the in- 
tense heat vaporizing the fuel into a hot, 
dry, highly inflammable gas. This ac- 
counts for the makers’ claim that these 
torches can burn kerosene or the lean- 
est grade of gasoline; generating a heat 
some 400 degrees higher than ordinarily 
secured from high test gasoline. 

The measure of the economical efficiency 
of any torch is the measure of the effi- 
ciency of the combustion it secures. Ef- 
ficient combustion means not merely the 


total consumption of the fuel without un- 
burned residue, but also the maximum ad- 
mixture and combustion of oxygen from 
the air. 

The Turner “Master” torches admit the 
air through a flared inlet in front of the 
needle valve. This inlet is a bell-shaped 
nut, turned from brass screw stock and 
threaded so that the operator with thumb 


Slotted 
Air Iniet 


Flared Air Inlet 
Separate Needle Valve 


The New ‘‘Master’”’ Gasoline-Kerosene Blow 
Torch Manufactured by the Turner 
Brass Works Has Many Inter- 
esting Features. 


and finger, can screw it into or out of 
the tube, thus regulating the distance from 
the needle-valve, and consequently the 
volume of air admitted. Air is also ad- 
mitted through a long slot at the top of 
the burner tube, immediately about the 
“hot spot” hump. 

This supplementary air inlet performs 
two functions: It deflects the flame down- 
ward upon the baffle or “hump,” and it 
provides additional oxygen to insure com- 
plete combustion at this point. Absence 
of holes in the sides of the burner tube 
is cited by the makers of this torch to 
be one of the reasons why a Turner 
“Master” torch “can’t blow out,” in a 
gale of wind. 

The wise manufacturer of any mechan- 


ical device or tool, recognizes that a cer- 


tain percentage of his products will fall 
into ignorant or careless hands. For a 
manufacturer, therefore, to endeavor to 
make his product “fool-proof” is no re- 
flection upon the intelligent workmen who 
will use it, but is a frank recognition of 
the fact that the best way to avoid trouble 
is to protect the most stupid operator 
from the results of his own folly or 
ignorance. 
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On blowtorches, a common source of 
trouble has always been the enlarging of 
the fuel orifice by “strong-arm” work at 
the hand wheel. To checkmate that form 
of abuse, the Turner people have sep- 
arated the shut-off valve from the fuel- 
control valve, placing the latter above the 
shut-off. 

For the same reason they have given 
the needle valve only a small thumb-nut 
control so as to make it practically im- 
possible for the operator to exert enough 
pressure to enlarge the orifice. The larger 
wheel has only one use—that of opening 
or closing the fuel line. As its valve 
has a positive seat, there is never any 
occasion to use force on this wheel. 

A welcome finishing touch to the “Mas- 
ter” torch is its wooden pistol-grip han- 
dle. This handle is hung at an angle 
that balances the torch perfectly, and at 
the same time gives ample room for the 
largest hand, so that the knuckles do not 
nearly touch. 

The use of a single length of curved steel 
tubing to carry the fuel from tank to 
torch not only gives a pleasing grace to 
the torch, but it eliminates all soldered 
or threaded joints and connections. 

The Master torch is built in a variety 
of sizes and types, for various purposes, 
the features here described being present 
in the whole line. 

Wm. F. Pagel, the president of the~ 
Turner Brass Works, considers the “Mas- 
ter” line of torches the most important 
contribution to modern metal working 
crafts made by his company in its whole 
44 years of torch building. 


Annales Des Postes, Telegraphes 
et Telephones a Monthly. 

The Annales des Postes, Télégraphes et 

Téléphones, the technical bulletin which 


the French government has published for 


several years, and appearing hitherto — 
every two months, starting with the first 
of the year became a monthly publica- 
tion. x 

Owing to this important change, the 
influence of the journal will be found 


greatly strengthened. However, the an- 
nual subscription price will remain at 
24 francs in, France and 27 francs ing 


other countries. 

The Annales des Postes, Télégraphes — 
and Téléphones is published by La 
Librairie de L’Enseignement Technique, 
& Rue Thenard, Paris, France. 
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ONLY SAFE BLOW TORCH 


Slotted 
Air Inlet 


Those Inaccessible 
Soldering Jobs 


Flared Air Inlet 


Ua 


A tight place, separate flux and com- 
mon solder—that describes a mighty 
tough job. 

Now then, the same tight place with 
Kester Solder and only heat; noth- 
ing to it, the job is done in a jiffy, 
neat and permanently. 

The reason is that Kester Self- 
Fluxing Wire Solder carries its own 
flux, either rosin or a scientific acid, 
according to the delicacy of the job. Only torch with safety valve. 


Inside the hollow wire of virgin tin ; 2 ‘ 
Beene tiny e pockets Loria Only torch with no opening in tank 


supply the flux in the exact quantity below fuel-line. 


needed. This permits cleaner jobs ' 
and saves the time and material Air-release and automatic safety 


which was formerly wasted in apply- valve prevents excess or bursting 
ing a separate flux. pressu re. 
We'll gladly send a test sample for 


OE ahaa Hottest, by 400° 


“Write right now” 


ee 


Sold everywhere by live dealers in one pound coils, in F f Because complete volitization of fuel 


Pe eaten edie ones fveland tert bowrid Poo! : (kerosene or gasoline) at the Hot Spot 
Hump insures perfect combustion. 


Manufacturers 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4211 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 


Direct Factory Representatives: 


THE FAUCETTE HUSTON CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
LOUIS J. ZIESEL CO. RICHARD F. ELY 
216 Market St. 66 W. Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. New York City 


KESTER 


cAcid Gre WIRE SOLDER 


(ENLARGED PHANTOM STANDARD SIZE /eINCH DIAMETER) 


Pistol-grip—Comfortable, Convenient. 


Shut-off and adjusting needle separate 


—obviates the enlarging of the orifice. 


Costs no more, in spite of these and 
other patented features. Send for list 
and quantity discounts. 


HE TURNER BRASsV YORKY) 
\ Sycamore, Ill. U.S.A. tad 


WILLOW ST. 


District Representatives 


Rice-Hitt Co., Denver, Col. 
Rice-Hitt Co., 709 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rice-Hitt Co., 1427 L. C. Smith Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
Rice-Hitt Co., 417 Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. H. Deveney & Co., 4th National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Millage 


FLUX IN POCKETS VIRGIN TIN & LEAD 


Requires Only}leat’ 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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Paragon Grounds for Protection 
Against Interference. 

One of the most important aids which 
the Paragon Elettric Co., of Chicago, of- 
fers the telephone field. is the newly im- 
proved ‘‘Paragon ground’’—for protecting 
telephone equipment from lightning, high 
tension crossings, sneak currents, and ex- 
cess potential. 

Paragon grounds have been passed and 
endorsed by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. After a rigid examination 
and test, confirmed by actual record in 
service, the board of underwriters has in- 
corporated the Paragon ground into its 
specifications as an acceptable means of 
grounding under the requirements of the 
National Electrical Code. 

The design and construction of 
ground are such as to meet with general 
approval. The use of copper throughout, 
with solid welded connections between 
the /parts, insures a permanent unit, well 
adapted to withstand corrosion and pro- 
vided for lasting conductivity and low re- 
sistance so far as relate to the grounding 
device itself. 

The copper is one continuous piece 
from base to point of connection, with the 
leading-in wire above the surface of the 
earth, making for efficiency and durabil- 
ity. The grounds are designed to insure 
concentration of discharge area in perma- 
nently moist earth, and as copper has the 
greatest conductivity and toughness for 
resisting underground corrosion, the use 
of that metal guarantees the greatest use- 
fulness and capacity. 

Regarding the effectiveness of Paragon 
grounds, tests of grounds in actual serv- 
ice of several large companies—which 
have used Paragon grounds for more than 
ten years—have proved them deserving of 
the endorsement given them by the board 
of, fire underwriters. 


the 


They are easily installed—may be placed 
by an ordinary workman with such tools 
and methods as are used in setting fence 


Cylinder and 
Cone Para- 
gon Grounds 
Have Many 
Protective 
Features to 
Recommend 
Them. 


posts. 


No large excavations are required, 
the earth adjacent to the device need not 
be disturbed and the device itself need not 
be subjected to rough treatment. 

It is recognized that the use of inade- 


Paragon Electric Co., 


ieee P HiOIN ¥ 


quate, undependable grounds is not econ- 
omy, for it risks valuable equipment and 
sometimes even life. A _ little attention 
given to such matters at the time of in- 
stallation will be time well spent and the 


_use of the kind which is decided to be 


the best is true economy. 

It is impossible to know just when 
grounds may be called upon to furnish 
protection and, when the time does come, 
their efficiency is likely to be tested to the 
limit. 

An interesting booklet on “Grounding 
Facts” has just been published by the 
Old Colony Bldg., 


Chicago, and the company will send it 
free upon request. Information may also 
be obtained upon the other telephone 


products of the Paragon company. 


Changes in Western Electric’s 


Hawthorne Organization. 

Several changes in organization affect- 
ing the management of the Hawthorne 
works in Chicago and the big plant the 
company is about to build at Kearney, 
N. J., are announced by the Western 
Electric Co. These changes involve the 
administration of all the 29,000 workers 
at the Hawthorne plant and entail the 
organization of the big employe force that 
will eventually man the new plant in New 
Jersey. 

Under its new manufacturing line-up, 
by which J. W. Bancker, formerly assist- 
ant general superintendent of the Haw- 
thorne works has been transferred to New 
York as assistant vice-president, C. G. 
Stoll will assume the direction of the 
Chicago plant with the new title of works’ 
manager. 

Other important changes include the ap- 
pointment of O. C. Spurling, formerly an 
assistant general superintendent at the 
Hawthorne works, to be engineer of the 
company’s manufacturing plants, and the 
installation of F. L. Gilman, another 
former Hawthornite, as manager of the 


New Kearney works in New Jersey. All - 


the new appointees will report to H. F. 
Albright, vice-president in charge of the 
Western Electric’s manufacturing depart- 
ment. 

C. G. Stoll, the new works’ manager at 
Hawthorne, joined the Western Electric 
Co. at Chicago in 1903, almost immediately 
after’ his graduation from Penn State 
College, where he had gained intercollegi- 
ate fame as one of the best varsity base- 
ball players in the East. He has been on 
the climb ever since. 

In 1905 he assumed charge of the com- 
pany’s new apparatus design department, 
and six years later became head of the 
manufacturing branch of the Western 
Electric shop in New York. In 1912 he 
went to Belgium as shop superintendent of 
the branch at Antwerp, returning to this 
country a year after the war started. 
Since then he has been, in turn, operating 
superintendent, technical superintendent, 
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and assistant general 
the Hawthorne works. 


superintendent of 


——— § 

Chicago Representative ‘of W. N. 
Matthews Has Good Record. ~ 

A capable and progressive young man 
is Haworth L. Brueck, the new mee | 


Haworth L. Brueck, Chicago Representativi| 
of W. N. Matthews & Brother, Is Pro- 
gressive and a Good Business Getter. 


Brother, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Brueck ha] 
an experience behind him that justifie] 
the Matthews company in expecting a bi] 
development in business in the centté| 
states district under his direction. | 

He graduated from the electrical engi| 
neering course of the Armour Institut] 
of Technology, and took a _ two-yealj 
course at the James Millikin Universit} 

His business career started in 1904 wit] 
the job of troubleman and inspector fe 
the Decatur Railway & Light Co. Fo 
lowing that he was engaged in electri . 
construction and was then assistant vit 
chief for the Illinois Bell at Decatur. | 

From 1907 to 1910 he was erecting eng 
neer for the Illinois Traction System, i! 
stalling the first AC substation in th 
state. During 1910 and part of 1911 1} 


as chief electrician of the St. Louis yard 

Business from the selling side took M- 
Brueck’s attention afterthat and he hi 
built-up a record that promises well f 
the Matthews company. In 1911 he join 
the force of the Wesco Supply Co., of £ 
Louis, as sales engineer, going to tf 
Commercial Electrical Supply Co., also | 
St. Louis, in the same capacity in 19) 
and remaining for about two years. | 

He was sales engineer of the Electric 
Appliance Co., of New Orleans, from 19 
to July 15 of last year, when he becar 
connected with the Matthews organizatic 
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Are you using cable rings that slip? Don’t imperil your construc- 
tions and interfere with the furnishing of perfect service. 


The National Junior Cable Ring firmly BBs the messenger with 
two prongs and the tension created by the spring in the ring abso- 
lutely prevents slipping. 


And the National Junior is particularly convenient for reclipping 
purposes owing to the wide opening between the prongs. Made 
of high carbon wire galvanized by the hot dip process—in 1% 
and 2) and 2% inch sizes. 


We suggest that you write immediately for prices. ‘They’re remarkably 


reasonable for cable rings capable of such’ splendid service. 


Manufactured by 


The National The National 


: Telephone 
Junior Sane Co. 


Cable Ring j 5100 Superior Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


SCONE EERE SEES 


hh, / 


Wire Chief 


Here is the VOLTMETER 
for YOU. It is the Wire 
Chief’s best friend in every 
trying situation where line 
faults or Central Office 
complications arise —and 
must be solved quickly. 

The Weston Wire Chief’s 
Voltmeter has a record of 
increasing efficiency 25% 
in all exchanges where it 


has been used. “CODDERWEI )” 
Do YOU want this in- ye LS 5: 


WHY TAKE THE RISK WHEN 


Vigeon Ghiefis creased efficiency? Ue IS SISTA 
Voltmeter Detailed information GIVES GREATER SAFETY AND 
Model 57 seems it ae COSTS LESS PER MILE YEAR 
WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CoO. 
5 WESTON AVE. NEWARES NJ: Line Wire-Twisted 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


Pair-Ground Rods 
Data On Request. 


sam | COPPER CLAD STEEL COMPANY 
An Indicatin \ ad fH, BE Vi 
Instrument for NEW YORK SALES LAD : a CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
Every Individual 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK Cg 129 S. JEFFERSON ST, CHICAGO 
| | Need and Industrial MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: BRADDOCKP.O. RANKIN, PA. 
a Purpose 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLHPHONY. 
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tember, 1923. Terms 
sired. 
FORT DODGE 
TELEPHONE CoO. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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For Sale 


KELLOGG TWO WIRE 
C. B. SWITCHBOARD 


Golden oak cabinet 


Automatic listening 
Automatic ringing, dark key shelf 


Capacity Equipped 


SectionsSmrre- were 7 
IQsitionSmaerriee rere 21 
C. B. Lines per 

DOSition meres 120 
C. B. Lines total... 1960 
Cord circuits per 

POSIMION meee ee 15 
Multiple jacks, total 21000 
Rural positions ... 1 
Rrale lines) seca. 60 
Pay Station 

DOSItIONS ee. tet. 1 
Pay Station lines.. 160 


Toll to Local trunks 20 
Toll to Rural trunks 5 
Inter office trunks. 20 
Recording trunks to 


TOUR. Oy ekg tacts 10 
Chief operators Desk 
(sanitary style) .. 1 
Information Desk 
(sanitary style).. 1 
Operator’s chairs... 20 
Operator’s Breast 
Diatemsetseeeee ne 27 
Lighting fixtures... 9 
Relay Racks .e.s: 2160 


Power Switchboard 1 
G. E. Arc Rectifier 

(50 amp) 
Motor gen. Charg- 

ing set (60 amp) 1 
Four frequency vi- 

brator ringing ma- 


CHineSme-rtrr eee 1 
A. C. Motor driven 
ringing inter- 
TUPteL Make tas sos 1 
D. C. Motor driven 
ringing  inter- 
FUpPLCi Asses. eae 1 
Storage batteries 
Bxidemrin ll 2a 11 
Storage batteries 
Exide.l 7. gees 11 
Wire Chief’s desk 
(sanitary style)....2 pos. 


11 
11 


2 pos. 


This equipment includes ev- 
erything required for a 1960 


line exchange. 
class condition and 


1t7iS Tin wurst 
is now 


satisfactorily handling a load 
of 40,000 calls per day. De- 
livery can be made in Sep- 


if de- 


MT MO TUE MELE 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements Issued and Any Items 
Relating to Construction, Rebuilding and Other Changes 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


FouNTAIN GREEN, ILL.—At a _ recent 
meeting of the citizens of this town the 
Farmers Telephone Exchange Co. was 
organized with the following officers: 
President, W. M. Jackson; secretary, A. 
G. Geddes; treasurer, M. H. Yetter; 
manager, H. Spangley. 

LyncHBuRG, Onto— The Lynchburg 
Telephone Co. has been organized and 
chartered to operate an exchange from 
Lynchburg. The incorporators are H. S 
Pulse (who is also president of the com- 
pany) jmieeiameatis, G. C. Hopkins, J) 
Cochran, and J. T. Gibson (vice-presi- 
dent). The other officers are: G. Shaffer, 
secretary, and Dr. Cropper, treasurer. 

Poteau, Oxra.—L. E. Thrasher, L, E 
Carmichael, both of Poteau, and I. H. 
Nakdimen, of Fort Smith, Ark., have or- 
ganized the Oklahoma-Arkansas_ Tele- 
phone Co. with a capital of $100,000. 

Barker, TExAs—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed for the Barker Rural 
Telephone Co. by W. Hillendahl, L. 
Koch and R. Hoffman. The capital stock 
is named at $1,560. 


Construction. 


PLACERVILLE, CALIF.—T wo new ten-party 
lines are being built to connect the Placer- 
ville Telephone & Telegraph Co. with the 
Hanks Exchange section. Two more lines 
of like size will be built from Hanks Ex-. 
change to Diamond Springs to complete 
the rural service. 

Stoux Ciry, Iowa—Tentative plans for 
construction work necessitating an ex- 
penditure of $200,000 are under considera- 
tion by the Sioux City Telephone Co. At 
the annual meeting it was decided to spend 
about this amount on improving the plant 
and service, but definite arrangements are 
not completed. 

Biue Sprincs, Nes.—Plans for rebuild- 
ing some of the lines and making improve- 
ments to the plant of the Gage County In- 
dependent Telephone Co. are now under 
way. E : 

Financial 


Gances, Micu.—The Western Allegan 
County Telephone Co. voted at its recent 
annual meeting to increase its capital stock 
from $2,000 to $10,000. 

Guymon, Oxra.—The Guymon & Hans- 
ford Telephone Co. has been authorized 
to increase its capital stock from $7,000 
to $35,000. t 

Elections. 

Axtona, Irt.—At the annual meeting of 
the Altona Farmers Telephone Co. direc- 
tors were elected as follows: A. McClure, 
D. N. McMaster, and H. McGaan. The 
officers reélected are: C. E. Johnson, presi- 
dent; E. E. Thrasher, vice-president; W. 
C. Stuckey, secretary; and O. Johnson, 
treasurer. 

CAmeERON, Itr.—A. H. Horney was 
reélected president of the Warren County 
Farmers Telephone Co. recently, and A. J. 
Temple was made secretary-treasurer. The 
trustees are A. R. Boydston, F. Hawkins, 
and H. Frymire—the latter to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of E. 
Hanson. 

Erte, Inu.—The annual election of offi- 
cers of the Crescent Telephone Co. re- 
sulted in H. H. Palmer being chosen as 
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president; E. McMurphy as vice-president ; 
A. A. Matthews, secretary; and R. Pal- 
mer, treasurer. The following were elected 
to serve on the board of directors: C. G. 
Walther, F. Payne, G. Wainwright, C. 
Haak, J. Butzer, K. Thompson, S. Wilson, 
C. Pfundstein, and W. James. 

Forreston, Itt.—Directors of the For- 
reston Mutual Telephone Co. reélected for 
three-year terms are: H. DeWall, T. J. 
Cordes, G. Gassmund, and J. Rademaker. 
H. DeWall is the president for this year; 
C. Gassmund, vice-president; H. Green- 
field, secretary; H. J. Evers, treasurer; 
and C. Gassmund, manager. 

Macomps, I1t.—The officers—who also 
comprise the board of directors—of the 
Macomb Telephone Co. for 1923 are: C. 
K. Todd, president; H. G. Hungate, vice- 
president; R. D. Todd, secretary; A. A. 
Messmore, treasurer ; and ESS: Slusher, 
general manager. 

The report of the year’s business read © 
the meeting showed that 106 new tele- 
phones were installed last year, making a 
total of 2,550 

Sioux Ciry, Iowa—The Sioux City 
Telephone Co. will have as its officers for — 
this year: E. A. Burgess, president; J. A. 
Rae, vice-president and general manager; 
and L. R. Manley, who succeeds his father, 
W. P. Manley, as secretary-treasurer. The © 
directors are: F. L. Eaton, W. B. T. Belt, 
D. S. Lewis, and J. P. Martin. 

LittLeE River, Kans.—At the annual 
meeting of the Little River Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. R. H. Smith was elected presi- 
dent: D. D. Smith, vice-president; and 
D. F. Armstrong, secretary-treasurer. r 

P. L. Perry was elected director for a 
term of three years, to take the place of © 7 


W. J. Donnelly, who retired after serving 
as a member of the board since the or- 
ganization of the company. E. H. Hodges ~ 4 
was reélected director for a three-year . 
term. 4 
Criper, Ky.—The annual election of the ; | 
Crider Telephone Co. resulted in J. 
Hewlett being chosen president; W. R. 
Dunn, vice-president; and I. L. Traylor, ‘ 
manager. Serving on the board of direc- 
tors will be the officers and H. C. Tole 
P. M. Adamson, D. L. Wilson. R. | 
Dalton, J. L. George, and W. B. Bota 
GANGES, Micu.—The newly elected off- — 
cers of the Western Allegan County Tele- 
phone Co. are: President, E. H. Atwater; 
vice-president, J. H. Craine ; secretary and 
manager, C. W. Bowles; ‘and treasurer, 


W. R. Gardner. G. Leland was elected 
director. > 
Howett, Micu.—The stockholders of 


the Livingston County Mutual Telenhone 
Co., at their last annual meeting. elected 
as directors F. Kuhn, C. Miner, W. Sidell, 
F. Bidwell, and S. Munsell. 

West Concorp, Minn.—The following 
officers were elected at the recent annual 
meeting of the United Telenhone Co.: C. 
D. Simpson, president; J. J. Cain, vice- 
president; and E. C. Kaiser. secretary- 
treasurer. The directors are D. M. Mc- 
Gowan and W. J. Smith. 

Rrrwonp Farts, Minn.—D. R. McCor- 
auodale is the president of the Redwood 
County Rural Telenhone Co. for the com- 
ing vear: J. M. Little is vice-president; A. 
M. Denniston. secretarv; and A. Olson, 
treasurer. Bert Kleaver. who has been 
manager for the last several years, con- 
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RINGING SERVICE 


for 24 hours a day—and no watching or care ex- 
cept to lubricate! And the service is uniform and 
regular under all conditions. 


Have YOU got this? 
The Holtzer-Cabot 


Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator 


will assure you this sort of service. You owe it 
to yourself to investigate. There are thousands in 
use. And YOURS is ready for shipment when- 
ever you order it. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Chicago Boston 


“INDIANA”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the ‘aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strensth and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Die tt ON Y 


BRACH | 


VACUUM 
ARRESTERS 


at prices 
within 
your 

reach 


“i 
D. 


When the best protection costs no more, why not 
have it? BRACH arresters insure: non-grounding 
of lines, cables, clear transmission, balance of po- 
tential between pairs, and full protection against 
power crosses or lightning. There are no carbons to 
clean and no maintenance bills. 

You can readily afford BRACH Vacuum Arrest- 
ers at our present low prices. Type 440, shown above, 


complete with porcelain base, fuses and mountings, 
sells at $1.50 each. 


L. S. BRACH MEG. CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Get the Best 


It doesn’t pay to sacrifice quality 
when you buy tools or equipment 
for heavy duty service. Standard- 
ized goods ot known quality and 
serviceability, are always the 
choice of careful buyers. That’s 
why you will find Oshkosh Con- 
struction Tools predominating 
on all big line jobs. 


Your Jobber Can Supply You. 


Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 
Oshkosh Wisconsin 
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tinues in this position. The directors of 
the company are: N. L. Queensberry, L. 
J. Lindeman, H. Dreyer, W. Raveling, J. 
S. Gunelson, and the officers. 

GRANT City, Mo.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Grant City 
Telephone Corp. all members of the board 
of directors were reélected. They are: 
C. Gardner, J. H. Kibbe, S. W. Lowry, H. 
Swift, and J. C. Jamison. Mr. Kibbe, the 
president, and Mr. Gardner, the secretary, 
have served as members of the board for 
21 years. 

Miscellaneous. 


CrescENT City, Catir.—The Coos & 
Curry Telephone Co. has taken over the 
Del Norte People’s Telephone Co. and will 
spend $60,000 on improvements, it is stated. 

BEAVER CREEK, Minn.—The village of 
Beaver Creek has voted to accept the own- 
ership of the New Telephone Co., at a 
price of $1,177. 
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CLARENDON, TEXAs—The partnership of 
Dr. Wm. Gray, W. H. Patrick and T. L. 
Benedict has sold its interest in the Clar- 
endon Telephone Co. to O. L. Fink, of 
Wellington, who assumed active manage- 
ment January 1. 

CLARINGTON, W. Va.—A local company 
has been formed to purchase the holdings 
of the Clarington Home Telephone Co. It 
is planned to rebuild the lines and improve 
the service. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—I desire to be connected 
with some independent telephone sys- 
tem or exchange from 2,000 to 5,000 
stations as manager which will afford 
an opportunity for me to invest in the 
property. Twenty-four years in tele- 
phone work. Nine years as manager 
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for the present employer. Age 39, 
Family. References. Address 5212, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—M anager 
with good investment on magneto ex- 
change about 400 to 500 stations. A-1 
on switchboard troubles. Installing and 
line work. Been in the field over nine 
years. Good references if called for. 
Prefer Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
North or South Dakota, or Iowa. Can 
be ready about the first of April, 1923. 
Address 5210, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—By all around 
telephone man. Married. Age 36. 18 
years’ experience. Three years’ shop 


experience on telephones and switch- — 


boards. Address David Crawford, Luck, 
Wis. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


HAZARD 


The fundamental value of Exide Batteries in the telephone 
field has been proven ever since the central energy system 


was established over 25 years ago. 


Today, the Exide is as 


modern in construction and design as the latest practical 
innovation in telephony; a fact attested by its almost uni- 


versal use. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage battertes 
for every purpose 


1888 


PHILADELPHIA 


1922 


Branches in 17 Cities _ 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St . Toronto, Canada 


RELIABLE 
TELEPHONE 
SUPPLIES 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- a 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose GP ™& 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York 
Denver 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 


Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


ano 


g water trouble. 
1848—1922 


Chicago 


Birmingham 


OTTAWA 


NORTHERN POLE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


“STEWART” CABLE TESTER 


Locates shorts, grounds and 
crosses to an inch. The only 
practical tester for locating 


Write for circular today, 
and be ready for trouble 
which is sure to come. 


Sent on trial. 


STEWART BROTHERS 


ILLINOIS 


from firms that are equipped to 
supply the needs of the industry may 
be obtained by patronizing the ad- 
vertisers on these pages. 


ERVICE 


- DULITH 
MINNESOTA 
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The open season 
on state utility com- 
missions is now in 

full blast, and the radical theorists, “Home 
Rulers” and political demagogues are out 
gunning for the principle of state regu- 
lation. 

In several important states the legis- 
lature is being asked to pass laws abolish- 
ing the rate commission or curtailing its 
powers. These attacks on state regulation 
of public utilities are being made by 
politicians who hope by talking “Home 
Rule” 


strengthen their control in local affairs. 


and similar propaganda _ to 
State regulation of utility rates and 
in all but 


three states for years and has slowly been 


service has been established 


developed and perfected until it has proved 
that it can produce infinitely better results 
than were obtained under the old plan of 
each individual municipality doing its own 
regulating of the companies supplying its 
people with telephone, gas, street car and 
electric service. 
* * * 2k 

State commissions have made mistakes, 
of course, but all disinterested observers 
and all authorities on the subject agree 
that state regulation is a great advance 
over the old system of uncodrdinated 
municipal control. 

The state that abolishes its utility com- 
mission, swallows the “Home Rule” bun- 
combe, and reverts to the practice of the 
old days is taking a backward step. 

Looking over the field of agitation on 
this issue, one stark, naked fact stands 
out, and that is that the legislatures con- 
sidering the matter know very little about 
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RADICALS vs. STATE COMMISSIONS 


the intricate question of utility regulations. 

The men who are asked to pass these 
destructive bills are so uninformed on the 
subject that it is more or less Greek to 
them. They regard it solely from the 
political standpoint. 

The politicians, of course, care nothing 
about the economic effect on the public 
service. All they desire is that the legis- 
lature hand back control of the utilities to 
the local authorities for their own political 
gain. 

* * ok x 

The public and the utility companies 
would be the chief losers in any radical 
change from the present system of state 
regulation, and the business interests 
which are awake to this danger are op- 
posing this type of radical legislation. 

The New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce has come out boldly against the 
plan of Governor Smith to kill state regu- 
lation in the Empire state and calls on all 
commercial organizations, and, in fact, the 
whole public, to join in preventing the 
passage of the administration bill. 

The chamber presents a clear, forceful 
report of the situation that might well be 
used in other states where similar attacks 
are being made on state commissions. 

ee * 

New York business men point out that 
“the commercial and industrial life of the 
state depends largely upon efficient, ade- 
quate service by the utilities supplying 
transportation, electricity, heat, power and 


telephone service,” in which the investment 


in New York agere- 
gates more than a 
billion dollars. 

This vast amount of money represents 
the savings of thousands of investors 
throughout the state, the nation and the 
world, thus reflecting their confidence in 
the permanency and integrity of private 
ownership under state regulation. 

“These investments,” says the report, 
“were made in reliance upon a system of 
just and impartial state regulation created 
at the instance of the business organiza- 
tions of the state. 

“Having brought about the conditions 
which induced investments, the business 
organizations and citizens of this state 
would be recreant to that trust and re- 
sponsibility by assenting to a return to 
old conditions.” 

* *k kK x 

Another important point made by the 
New York report is: “These companies, 
large and small, are creatures of the state, 
not of municipalities, and are operating 
under charters granted by the state; the 
adequacy of the service and the reason- 
ableness of the rates are of state-wide, 
not merely local or municipal, concern. 

A municipality is merely one of the 
many patrons of the service. Even when 
the municipality concerns itself with util- 
ity rates in its own behalf as a consumer 
and in behalf of the consumers residing 
within its territorial limits, the public in- 
terest in the matter is broader and more 
extensive than the interest of such con- 
sumers in the lowest possible rates. 

“It would be breach of faith for the 


state. which chartered these enterprises 


12 


and induced large investments in reliance 
upon state regulation, to abandon them 
now and permit municipalities, for them- 
selves as consumers and for other con- 
sumers, to determine what rates shall be 
paid for utility service.” 
* Ok Ok Ox 

The New York utility law was passed 
in 1907 and state regulation as therein 
provided was found to be so superior to 
old by 
municipalities that many other states fol- 
Like Wisconsin, New 


York blazed the way. 


the haphazard political control 


lowed its example. 


Adequacy of service and ability to at- 
tract new capital are essentials to success 
in the public service business, and these 
two elements require. stability of condi- 
tions and a continuity of policy such as 
can be achieved only through a system of 
These 
impossible if each 


state regulation by commission. 


essentials would be 
municipality prescribed various rates and 
rules of control. It would be a case of 


too many cooks, 


aie HO NY 


One complication which seems to escape 
the consideration of the uninformed spon- 
sors of “Home rule” bills is the tremen- 
dous difficulty each municipality would 
encounter if it tried to handle the utility 
matters now controlled by state commis- 
sions. 

The commissions have gradually built 
up organized staffs that are more or less 
trained to deal with various utility prob- 
lems. Abolish them and the municipalities 
would face the gigantic and expensive 
task of doing in each locality what is now 
handled by the commission in a_ state- 
wide fashion. 

The expense alone should be enough to 
discredit the “Home Rule” plan, regard- 
less of the inevitable confusion of multi- 
plied local control, and the certain break- 
down of service. 

cake. + O% 

In other states, also, the radicals are 
doing their best—or worst—to harass util- 
ity companies, either by killing state regu- 
lation and throwing them back into the 
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turmoil of local control, or by demanding 
laws to hamper them in other ways. 

In Kansas an effort is being made to 
pass the Knapp bill which is modeled 
after the Bacharach bill that the last Con- 
gress refused to pass, although Mayor 
Hylan of New York and Mayor Thomp- 
son of Chicago—those eminent friends of 
the “peepul”—backed it strongly. 

The Knapp bill aims to prevent utility 
companies going to the federal court to 
appeal from a state commission order and 
The 
Kansas companies invariably won their 


having a full review of the case. 


appeals from the drastic decisions of the 
bill 
which seeks to deprive them of ways of 


commission, and will oppose this 
relicf. 

The bill to abolish the utility commis- 
sion in Indiana has not progressed very 
far. Governor McCray is opposed to it 
and believes the people favor state regu- 
lation. If it came to a test he does not 
think the legislature will discard the com- 


mission. 


Electric Waves—Modern Mercury 


Speed of All Ether Waves Same, but Frequencies Differ—Characteristics of 
Wave Motion—Development of Carrier Currents—Electric Wave Filter and 
Vacuum Tube—Published by Courtesy of the Bell Telephone Quarterly 


All intelligence is brought to us by 
waves of one form or another. Hearing 
and sight are the familiar illustrations, one 
depending upon air waves and the other 
upon the so-called ether waves. The tele- 
phone and telegraph, whether wire or 
radio, are equally good examples. Like the 
sense of sight they depend upon ether 
waves. 

In the radio telephone and telegraph the 
waves bearing messages spread _ out 
through space in all directions; in the 
wire telephone and telegraph they travel 
very close to the line wires which serve 
as guides between the sending and receiy- 
ing points. 

The familiar expression is that the elec- 
tric “current” transmits telephone and 
telegraph messages. This is only a partial 
picture. An electric current in a wire 
implies the presence of electric waves in 
the region surrounding the wire, and 
physics teaches that the energy of the 
“current” is to be found in these waves. 

This conception of the transmission of 
energy is deducible from Maxwell’s funda- 
mental postulates and will be found elabo- 
rated in the writings of Poynting, in 1884, 
J. J. Thompson, in 1893, and Heaviside, 


By R. W. King 


in his Encyclopaedia Britannica article in 
1902. When a current of electricity flows 
in a wire it represents the drawing energy 
from the surrounding ether waves, and 
if the current could be prevented the 
waves would travel with less tendency 
to die away. 

The extent to which wires act as guides 
for the energy of the electric waves may 
be illustrated by a long open-wire tele- 
phone circuit. From Fig. 1, showing a 
section of such a circuit, it is seen that 
the ether immediately around the wires 
acts like a sort of duct through which 
the energy passes. 

Electric waves used in telephony and 
telegraphy, both wire and wireless, belong 
to the same category of ether waves as the 
light waves of the visible spectrum and 
the infra-red, ultra-violet, and X-ray 
spectra. They are, however, of much 
higher frequency. 

The relative frequencies of the principal 
portions of the ether wave spectrum thus 
far studied and classified are given in 
Table I. At one end lie the extremely 
short X-rays whose wave lengths are of 
the order of a billionth of an inch, a dis- 
tance that is comparable with the distance 


between the atoms of most crystals. At 
the other extreme come the very long 
waves used in electrical communication 
whose lengths range all the way from 
many feet to many miles. 

The view that all ether waves are 
fundamentally alike—whether X-rays or 
the long waves used in communication— 
originated in the theoretical work of Max- 
well and the experimental work of Hertz. 
Notwithstanding the fact that every wire 
carrying an electric current is surrounded 
by long ether waves, their existence became 
known only when Hertz succeeded, so to 
speak, in shaking them loose from their 


wire paths making them free to radiate in 


all directions. Because they originate 
about an electric circuit they are frequent- 
ly referred to as electric waves, but the 
very much shorter waves of light are as 
truly electrical in origin. 

So far as is known, all ether waves 
travel with a common speed, namely, 
186,000 miles a second. This speed has 
been accurately measured for the waves 
of the visible spectrum and also for long 
Hertzian waves. The speed of X-rays 
has not as yet been directly determined 
but there is no reason to believe that they 
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form an exception to the general rule. 

The question is frequently asked and 
seldom answered correctly as to the speed 
at which telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages travel over long circuits such as 
that between New York and San Fran- 
cisco or a submarine cable under the 
Atlantic Ocean. As a matter of fact the 
answer is very simple. As already pointed 
out the electric waves travel along the 
wire or cable with the speed of light. 

On this basis, the waves constituting a 
telegraph message would require less than 
1/50 of a second to travel from New 
Foundland to Ireland, a distance of about 
2,800 miles. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the message sent from New 
Foundland will be reproduced at the re- 
ceiving station on the Irish coast within 
1/50 of a second. 

The reproduction of the message re- 

quires movement on the part of the re- 
ceiving instrument and this in turn de- 
pends upon the building up of an appreci- 
able electric current in the receiving end 
of the cable. It is the building up of the 
current and the production of motion 
which requires time. In the case of the 
| Atlantic cable some three or four seconds 
are required. 
_ To put this another way, a telegraph or 
telephone message represents a case in 
which “coming events cast their shadows 
before.’ Along the surface of the wire 
and outside of it, the electric impulses or 
waves travel with the speed of light. After 
the initial impulse has passed, current in 
the same direction as this impulse pro- 
ceeds to build up. 

The rate at which the growth occurs 
depends upon the electrical characteristics 
of the circuit, it being much slower in a 
submarine cable than in an open-wire tele- 
phone or telegraph line. With the lapse 
of more or less time after the initial im- 
pulse, the current in the wire becomes 
large enough to operate the receiving in- 
strument whether this be a telegraph 

sounder, a telephone receiver or a syphon 
recorder. 

One of the most characteristic phe- 
‘nomena connected with wave motion is 
that of “resonance”. Doubtless everyone 
has at some time made the acquaintance 
of a piano which attempts to talk back to 
him. This effect can be secured from any 
‘piano by lifting the dampers from the 
strings by means of the sustaining pedal. 
When free to vibrate, each string tends 
‘to set into sympathetic vibration by those 
‘sound waves of the voice which correspond 
‘to its particular frequency. 

By gently pushing down a single key 
on the piano so as not to cause the string 
\to vibrate and then singing that note, a 
very good illustration of sympathetic vi- 
bration or resonance is obtained. By 
holding down several keys and singing 
only one of them, it will be found that that 
one alone responds to resonance. This 
|sives a very simple illustration of the 
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principle of “tuning” as practiced in radio 
telephony and telegraphy. 

Carrying out the analogy, each string 
may be looked upon as a radio receiving 
station, only that single one being set into 
motion whose rate of vibration is the same 
as that of the sending station. 

What is more natural than to attempt 
the transmission of several telegraph mes- 
sages over a single wire at the same time 
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by employing this principle of resonance? 
As much as 50 years ago, we find that 
two notable attempts were made to de- 
velop an “harmonic” telegraph. About 
1872 Elisha Gray and Alexander Graham 
Bell independently set out to solve the 
problem, making use of mechanical reso- 
nance as displayed by vibrating strings and 
reeds. 

Gray succeeded in bringing his inven- 
tion to a remarkably high state of perfec- 
tion, but it did not prove capable of the 
important practical applications for which 
he had hoped. 

Bell, on the other hand, encountered 
difficulties and disgressed from his original 
plan due to certain curious observations 
which he accidentally made. He failed 
to complete his device but by disgressing 
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Fig. 1, Open-Wire Telephone Circuit 
Illustrating How Wires Guide En- 
ergy of Electric Waves. 


he came upon another very useful inven- 
tion, the telephone. He had for some time 
had visions of a device for transmitting 
speech electrically, and when he detected 
what he thought was a clue to it in his 
accidental observations, he straightway 
bestowed his energies upon it. 

The fundamental properties of all wave 
motion, whether found on the surface of 
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water, or in the air, or sounding bodies, or 
in the ether of space, are practically identi- 
cal. This does not mean that sound waves 
in air and electric waves in the ether are 
identical. It means that the mathematical 
equations which the physicist uses in his 
study of these two kinds of waves are 
similar. 

A partial justification of this statement 
is found in the fact that the phenomenon 
of resonance as displayed by sounding 
bodies is parallel accurately by resonance 
in electric circuits. The “tuning” of a 
wireless receiving set consists simply in 
changing its natural rate of electrical 
vibration so as to be equal to the rate of 
some station which is sending out mes- 
sages. When so ‘tuned, it is relatively 
sensitive to the wave length sent out by 
this station and relatively insensitive to 
stations transmitting on other wave 
lengths. 

With the discovery of electrical reson- 
ance and its close parallelism to mechani- 
cal resonance, there came renewed efforts 
to develop an harmonic telegraph. Nat- 
urally the new attempts involved the prin- 
ciple of electrical tuning as a substitute 
for mechanical tuning used by Gray and 
Bell. 

About the year 1893, Pupin and John 
Stone Stone, an engineer of the American 
Bell Telephone Co., began working upon 
a system of harmonic telegraphy involv- 
ing electrical tuning. Its fundamental idea 
was that the dots and dashes of the tele- 
graph code should be carried by relatively 
high frequency currents, the simultaneous 
messages being each carried by a different 
frequency. Except for the fact that these. 
high frequency currents were to be 
guided by wires and not radiated in all 
directions into space, the underlying prin- 
ciples were the same as those at present 
employed in wireless telegraphy. 

About the same time Stone, in this 
country, and Messrs. Hutin and LeBlanc, 
in France, were attacking the problem of 
what might be called an harmonic tele- 
phone. Just as in the telegraph the effort 
was to carry dots and dashes by alternat- 
ing currents of frequencies ranging from 
about 200 to 500 cycles per second, the 
seekers after the harmonic telephone pro- 
posed to carry the rapid fluctuations of the 
voice by alternating currents of higher 
frequencies between 10,000 and 20,000 
cycles per second. By the use of several 
such high frequency currents they hoped 
to transmit several telephone messages at 
once over a single pair of wires. 

Like Pupin, they made use of tuned cir- 
cuits and electrical resonance. These pio- 
neers in the field of harmonic telephony— 
or “carrier current” telephony, as it is 
known today—were able to make their 
inventions work under favorable condi- 
tions, but they proved too delicate, too 
unreliable, to be practicable for public use. 
Although means were provided for the 
simultaneous transmission of several mes- 
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sages over a single circuit, the complica- 
tions involved over-balanced any advant- 
ages that the multiplex feature might have. 

An explanation of the failure which met 
the efforts of these pioneer investigators 
is found in the undeveloped state of the 
art of transmitting currents over wires 
which prevailed at that time. In the hight 
of our present-day knowledge we see that 
the solution of harmonic telephony de- 
manded certain devices which were not 
then to be found even in the imaginations 
of the foremost investigators. 

Nor were these essential devices imme- 
diately forthcoming; for during the years 
1906 to 1911 a number of workers, among 
whom may be mentioned Vreeland, Squier 
and Alexanderson in this country and 
Ruhmer in Europe, suggested multiplex 
carrier telephone and telegraph systems 
which employed the same fundamental 
principles previously worked upon by 
Pupin, Stone and others and with no bet- 
ter success. 

The successful application of carrier 
currents has been a development of the 
past four or five years and looking back- 
ward, we can now see the factors that 
have turned failure into success. The 
most important of these are three in 
number : 

1. Development of the familiar vacuum 
tube to such a state that it is a 
reliable and stable instrument for 
amplification, detection and modu- 
lation of electric currents. 
Development of a device known as 
an electric wave filter which repre- 
sents a vast improvement over the 
tuned circuit as a means of sepa- 
rating electric currents of different 
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frequencies. 
3. Development of the technique of 
transmitting telephone and _ other 
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General Characteristics of ‘‘Low Pass’ 
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currents over wires, 
with particular refer- 
ence to telephone re- 
peater operation and 
the methods of over- 
coming interference 
or “crosstalk” between 
adjacent circuits. 

These developments 
have emanated from 
the research laborato- 
ries of the Bell tele- 
phone system, and in- 
deed could scarcely 
have been possible ex- 
cept through the close 
co-operation and the 
0. careful dovetailing 
together of almost 
countless individual 
pieces of research 
which a large labor- 
atory organization 
makes possible. 

The electric wave 
filter is one of the 
most remarkable de- 
velopments of recent years in the field 
of electric circuits. The filter makes 
it as easy to separate alternating 
currents of different frequencies as 
screens with different sizes of mesh make 
possible the separation of stones and 
gravel of different sizes. It is the inven- 
tion of Dr. G. A. Campbell of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and, were 
it not for the unfortunate fact that any 
comprehensive understanding of its 
action involves quite a bit of higher 
mathematics, it doubtless would be much 
more widely known today than it is. 

The filter does not 
respond to electric 
currents in the same 
manner as the tuned 
circuit. It acts as a 
gate which can be 
placed in any circuit 
and which will admit 
only currents of pre- 
determined frequen- 
cies. For example, a 
filter can be designed 
which will admit cur- 
rents from zero fre- 
quency to any higher 
frequency such as 200 
cycles. Or the filter 
may be designed to 
admit all currents be- 
tween two. definite 
frequencies as, for 
instance, 200 cycles 
per second and 500 
cycles per second. Or 
again, it may be de- 
signed to- admit all 
currents above a cer- 
tain frequency. 

These filters are 
known respectively as 
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‘low-pass’, “high-pass” and “band-pass” 
filters and the general characteristic of 
each is shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 

The selectivity of the filter as shown 
by the solid line in Fig. 3 is remarkably 
uniform over any range of frequen 
for which it may be designed—in Fig. 3 
this range is from 9,000 cycles to 11,000 
cycles. For comparison, the _ selectivity 
of the resonant circuit is shown by the 
dotted curve and, as will be seen, is great 
in the immediate neighborhood of 10,0008 
cycles but diminishes rapidly on either sid 


The manner in which filters are used 
in a modern carrier telephone circuit is” 
shown diagramatically in Fig. 4. Each 
telephone channel must supply means of 
transmitting speech in both directions. 
This is generally accomplished by using a 
different carrier frequency to transmit in 
each direction. a 


In our diagram the lowest carrier fre-— 
quency has been taken as 10,000 cycles per 
second. When this is modulated with 
speech, it becomes a band of frequencies 
ranging from 10,000 cycles to about 12,500 
cycles because the band of speech fre- 
quencies is itself about 2,500 cycles wide, 
The next carrier frequency must, there 
fore, be somewhat greater than 12,500. In_ 
our illustration it has been chosen as 
13,500. This in turn, when modulated 
with speech, becomes a band of frequen- 
cies ranging from 138,500 to 16,000. The 
next carrier channel runs from 17,000 to 
19,500. 

As shown in the diagram these three 
channels carry speech from west to east. 
To carry it from east to west three other 
channels running from about 20,000 to 
30,000 cycles are employed. In this way 
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the likelihood of the westbound channel 
A crosstalking into eastbound channels B 
or C is reduced to a minimum. This is 
a very important point for, as already 
indicated, the elimination of crosstalk be- 
tween adjacent carrier circuits has been 
one of the most difficult problems for the 
telephone engineers to overcome in arriv- 
ing at a successful carrier system. 

Of equal importance with the filter has 
been the development of a successful tele- 
phone repeater. This, as is generally 
known, employs the three-electrode vacuum 
tube as one of its integral parts. The 
rise of the vacuum tube to a position of 
importance in the electrical art has been 
extremely rapid. It first assumed commer- 
cial importance by its use in the telephone 
repeaters of the transcontinental telephone 
line when that was opened in 1915. 

The studies which were made by the 
telephone engineers to adapt the vacuum 
tube to long distance telephony in the 
transcontinental line demonstrated that 
this remarkable device could also be made 
the keystone of a practicable radio tele- 
phone, and the development of power 
vacuum tubes very much larger than any 
theretofore made was immediately under- 
taken. With these tubes speech was suc- 
cessfully transmitted in the fall of 1915, 
from the city of Washington across the 
‘Atlantic to Paris and also westward, a 
‘distance of 5,000 miles, to Honolulu. 

It was the success of this first large 
radio telephone demonstration that proved 
that radio telephony could be made suffi- 
ciently reliable for military purposes. 
‘Many new investigations were therefore 
‘begun by the telephone engineers in co- 
‘operation with the U. S. Signal Corps, 
wwith a view to perfecting small radio tele- 
‘phone sets for air-craft, submarine patrols 
jand many other war-time uses. 

Without the telephone repeater there 
would be no practicable carrier telephone 
‘system. Some experimenters in the field 
‘of carrier currents have had the curious 
misconception that the mode of transmis- 
‘sion of the high frequency electric waves 
‘employed in carrier operation is different 
from that of the ordinary telephone and 
‘telegraph frequencies and that the carrier 
frequencies have some unexplained prop- 
erty whereby, although guided by the line 
wires, large energy losses in the wires are 
avoided. 

There is, however, no theoretical or ex- 
perimental justification for this idea. As 
a matter of fact, a high-frequency carrier 
‘current tends to die away more rapidly 
‘in traveling over a long line than does the 
ordinary telephone current. The higher 
the frequency the more rapidly does it 
‘die away. 

To indicate the importance of telephone 
‘repeaters in a carrier system it may be 
stated that if the Harrisburg-Chicago car- 
rier telephone line, 750 miles long, were 
‘operated without repeaters, it would be 
necessary to apply at the sending end a 
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A, Band-pass filters admitting all carrier frequencies but excluding the band of 


voice frequencies. 


B, Band-pass filters admitting the voice frequencies but excluding all carrier 


frequencies 


C, Band-pass filters covering the range from 10,000 to 12,500 cycles. 
D, Band-pass filters covering the range from 13,500 to 16,000 cycles. 
E, Band-pass filters covering the range from 17,000 to 19,500 cycles. 
F, Band-pass filters covering the range from 20,000 to 22,500 cycles. 
G, Band-pass filters covering the range from 23,500 to 26,000 cycles. 
H, Band-pass filters covering the range from 27,000 to 29,500 cycles. 
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Fig. 4. Carrier Telephone Circuit Showing 


power of 60 kilowatts; by the use of 
intermediate repeaters the power at no 
point exceeds 1/600000th of this figure, 
or 1/10 watt. 

Since the difference between the two 
cases is represented by a factor of 600,000, 
it need scarcely be added that without 
telephone repeaters the carrier system 
would be utterly impracticable except per- 
haps on very short circuits. On short 
circuits, however, it is cheaper to provide 
additional line wires than to resort to the 
complications which are necessarily in- 
volved in the carrier system. 


One of the most interesting and note- 
worthy features of the development of 
harmonic or carrier current telegraphy and 
telephony has already been hinted at. Up- 
wards of half a century ago two inventors 
—one of them the subsequent inventor of 
the telephone—strove to perfect a harmonic 
telegraph. They were both men of vision 
—of vision so keen and far-sighted that 
they attempted what would ultimately 
come to be of great service, but which 
was far in advance of the electrical art 
of their day. 


The art had not then dreamed of the 
essential stepping stones by which the de- 
sired end was to be reached—the vacuum 
tube and the filter. By the development 
of these and countless other and less con- 
spicuous improvements in the transmission 
of communication currents over wires, 
the telephone engineers of today have 
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reached the goal for which the inventor 
of the telephone strove and by which 
efforts he was led to the telephone itself. 


Sleet, Snow and Zero Weather 
Works Havoc in Alabama. 
The zero weather and blizzards which 
have been general throughout the country 
even attacked Alabama. The official re- 
port for February 4 put the lowest tem- 
perature at 19 degrees above, and the 
severe weather continued for a few days. 
Considerable damage was done to the 
rural and toll lines by the heavy snows 
and sleet, and service in Birmingham and 
several of the large cities was badly im- 
paired. In that city, although a crew of 
men worked all day Monday, the 5th, and 
Monday night, there were still 2,000 tele- 
phones out of commission on Tuesday, 
and there was only one toll line in use. 
The wires of the A. T. & T. and the 
Southern Bell were badly damaged and 
for a time the city was cut off from the 
cutside world—the line to Atlanta being 
the last to go down and all telegraph 
communication having been cut off pre- 
viously. Work was pushed on the one to 
Atlanta and it was operating by Tuesday. 
In Jefferson County—the county in 
which Birmingham is located—there were 
200 poles down. 
The snow was about 6 inches deep—th 
heaviest that territory has had in years— 
and the sleet was from 2 to 2% inches. 


Telephone Plant Appraisals and Tax 


Important Decision of Treasury Department’s Committee on Appeals Offers 
Telephone Companies Relief from Unjust Assessments—Circular Issued 
by U. S. Indzpendent Association Advises Operating Units How to Proceed 


This is the season of the when 
taxes constitute a live topic of discussion 
wherever business men meet, and _tele- 
phone companies are by no means exempt. 
For that reason, a circular issued by the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, under date of February 15, 
from the Washington office, is of vital 
importance to all telephone companies. 


year 


It covers the use of appraisals in estab- 
lishing plant values for income tax pur- 
poses, and discusses the fact that by 
March 15, 1923, action to collect 1917 
taxes must be taken by the Government. 

The circular is President 
F. B. MacKinnon and is as follows: 


signed by 


“Under date of September 30, 1922, the 
association sent out a letter relative to the 
attitude of the Income Tax Unit toward 
accepting retrospective appraisal in estab- 
lishing invested capital (plant 
plus). With that letter the 
sent a copy of Treasury Decision 3367, 
which sets forth the and 
procedure to be followed in connection 
with proving-in invested capital. 


and sur- 
association 


requirements 


Supreme Court Ruling. 

“The United States Supreme Court, in 
its decision in the La Belle Iron Works 
vs. United States, held that the purpose 
of the tax law was to base invested capi- 
tal on actual cost and not to allow appre- 
ciation in value of capital assets. 

This supported the position of the In- 
come Tax Unit taken before and even 
after the issuance of T. D. 3367, that in- 
vested capital must be based on actual cost 
of acquisition and that appraisals could 
not be accepted. 

The association maintained, however, 
that the La Belle Iron Works decision is 
not applicable to many telephone com- 
panies for the reason that the La Belle 
Iron Works could prove its actual cost 
and was endeavoring to set up additional 
capital based on appreciation of ore and 
deposits. 

Many telephone companies are unable, 
due to insufficient accounting in earlier 
years when complete accounts were not 
kept or required, to prove by their ac- 
counts the actual cost of their properties 
and must rely on appraisals to determine 
those costs. 


Decision of Treasury Department. 

Under date of December, 1922, the 
Treasury Department’s committee on ap- 
peals and review reversed the action of 
the Income Tax Unit in reducing the in- 
vested capital of a company. 

The committee held that an appraisal 
as of July, 1914, filed with the Income 


Tax Unit was sufficiently definite proof 
of the value of the property on that date 
to be used as a basis for invested capital. 


This decision is of considerable impor- 
tance to those telephone companies that 
we have mentioned, who can establish 
their plant values only by appraisals, on 
account of their inadequate accounts. 

The committee’s decision practically re- 
affirms T. D. 3367 and removes the un- 
certainty as to procedure under which we 
lave been working while the Income Tax 
Unit was refusing to follow that decision. 


The committee’s decision is based on 


Section 326 of the revenue law and Article 
836 of Regulations 45. 

For your information we think it best 
to outline the method of appraisal made 
by the appraisal company in the case de- 
cided by the committee on appeals in De- 
cember. This- method is stated by the 
appraisal company as follows: 


Appraisal Company’s Method. 


The object of this inventory was to de- 
termine the actual cash value of the physi- 
cal property as of July .., 1914. A com- 
plete inventory of all items of plant and 
equipment on hand and in active use at 
January .., 1920, was taken. 

The date of installation of all items 
added since July .., 1914, has been deter- 
mined from the records of the company, 
careful analysis of plant and expense ac- 
counts having been made by accountants. 
These items were further checked by in- 
formation obtained in the plant and the 
remaining items are, therefore, considered 
to be the items which must necessarily 
have been in place on July .., 1914. 

The prices applied to the items acquired 
from July .., 1914, to January .., 1920, 
have been actual cost prices taken from 
the records of the company by the ac- 
countants who worked in conjunction with 
the engineers. 

It was then necessary to determine the 
value of the remaining items of equip- 
ment in the inventory as of July .., 1914, 

The first step was to determine the re- 
production cost of these items as of 
July .., 1914. This was done by using the 
records of the previous corporation and 
the records of the O company. Prefer- 
ence was given to records of the previous 
corporation when these were available, 
with the exception of the buildings of the 
plant which were acquired at a bankrupt 
sale. 

Records of the O company are made up 
almost wholly of actual sales to numerous 
corporations and are not based on quota- 
tions or prices given ‘for appraisal pur- 
poses’ and are, therefore, we believe, the 
best evidence of the market price. Every 
effort has been made to have the prices 
applied conservative. 

The reproduction cost having been de- 
termined, the next step was to determine 
the depreciated value and this was arrived 
at as follows: 

Competent engineers made careful ex- 
aminations of each item of equipment to 
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determine its actual condition and the ac- 
crued depreciation as of January .., 1920, 
was thus determined. Yearly depreciation 


rates were then determined and the entire . 


plant worked back to January .., 1914, 
all as shown by accompanying schedules. 

Accompanying this appraisal .was an 
affidavit by the appraiser stating that in 
his opinion it was impossible to correctly 
determine the plant value from the books 
ef account. 

The Income Tax Unit rejected this ap- 
praisal on the ground that the values 
established by the corporation and set up 
on its books, should be used in the absence 
ot more definite proof as to the value of 
the property involved. 

The committee on appeals and review, 
upon examining the appraisal, found that 


it was prepared in the manner stated by 


the appraiser; that the rates of deprecia- 
tion used were liberal, and that it com- 
plied with the requirements of T. D. 3367. 


Companies whose 1917 accounts have 


been audited by income tax auditors and 
whose invested capital claims are disputed 
hy those auditors ought to give this matter 
close attention. 

As we have said in previous bulletins, 
we will be glad to do what we can in 
helping member companies in defending 
their reports and accounts. This service 
is rendered by the association to its mem- 
Lers only and no charge is made for it. 
Statute of Limitation for 1917 Taxes. 

Under the law, if the Government does 
not claim an error in a company’s report 
jor 1917, and assess the amount of addi- 
tional tax claimed within five years from 
March 15, 1918 (when the report had to 
be filed), that is, by March 15, 1923, the 


Government is debarred from claiming | 


any error or making any such assessment. 
Therefore, in the case of companies 


whose 1917 returns have not yet been com- — 


pletely audited the Income Tax Unit is 
sending a waiver and requesting the tax- 


payer to sign and permit a thorough audit 


of his return after that date. - 

The effect of this waiver, if signed by 
the taxpayer, is to permit the collection of 
whatever tax may be found to be due 
after the date on which the statutes of 
limitations expire. When the waiver has 
been signed and forwarded to the Income 
Tax Unit the case will proceed to conclu- 
sion in the regular way. 

In cases where the taxpayer refuses to 
sign a waiver the increased assessment 
will be placed on the assessment list and 
collected through the collector’s offices in 
the different parts of the country in the 
regular way by notice and demand. 

Because of the congestion in the Income 
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Tax Unit it may be necessary to assess 
increased taxes without following the cus- 
temary procedure of sending out regis- 
tered letters to the taxpayers and giving 
a 30-day period for filing of objection 
thereto. 


If any telephone company receives an 
assessment letter direct without receiving 
a registered letter from the bureau and 
the 30-day notice, the proper procedure is 
not to pay the tax unless it is recognized 
to be due, but to file a claim in abatement 
for the amount of the increased assess- 
ment, which will give the taxpayer an op- 
portunity of raising any question relating 
to the increased assessment before pay- 
ment. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
claims 
where the Income Tax Unit has given the 
30 days’ notice, but they can only be used 
where the unit has assessed the tax with- 
out the 30 days’ notice. 

In any event, claims in abatement should 
be filed before March 1, 1923: 

We recommend the signing of the waiv- 
ers as in that way no complications can 
arise, and ample time is allowed all parties 
to reach an agreement,” 


Georgia Independent Companies 
Organize Association. 
Another addition has been made to the 
family of Independent state telephone 
associations. At a meeting held Febru- 
ary 14 at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, the 
Georgia Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion was organized under conditions that 
promise a successful and useful career. 
Seventy-five telephone companies. were 

represented at the initial meeting. 
The officers, elected for the year are: 
President, W. R. Bowen, Bowen Tele- 


Item. 


for abatement cannot be used . 
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phone Co., of Fitzgerald; vice-presidents, 
W. R. Hunter, Quitman Telephone Co., 
cf Quitman; J. M. Dent, Douglas Tele- 
phone Co., of Douglas, and P. D. Fortune, 
Summerville Telephone Co., of Summer- 
ville; secretary-treasurer, J. L. Mathews, 
Statesboro Telephone Co., of Statesboro; 
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Florida Invites the Manufacturers. 


As this issue of “Telephony” goes to 
press, the following telegram is received 
from W. G. Brorein, of Tampa, Fla., 
president of the Florida Telephone 
Association: 

“Please publish in this week’s issue 
invitation to manufacturers to have ex- 
hibits at the Florida Telephone Conven- 


tion, March 27-28.” 
The convention will be held at Miami 


this year. 

RE. EEE EBS IN a ee 
general counsel, J. Prince Webster, At- 
lanta. 

The objects of the new association as 
outlined by the constitution are: 

To aid the members in securing, and 
the Georgia Public Service Commission 
in formulating and promulgating, fair and 
just rules and regulations of the telephone 
business, under varying conditions, in the 
state. 

To secure fair, reasonable and adequate 
rates for service rendered. 

To collect, systematize and classify in- 
formation and data concerning the tele- 
phone business and make it available for 
the use of members of the association. 

To promote and systematize uniformity 
in accounting, operation, maintenance and 
construction for the growth and general 
cevelopment and extended use and service 
cf telephone communication. 


-——For the month of October——_, 
Increase or de- 
crease (*). 
Ratio, 
1922. Pet; 


1921 Amount. 


Number of company stations in service at 


end of month 
Revenues: 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance . 


Operating Statistics of Class A Telephone Companies for October, Compiled by Interstate 


10,306,584 
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To disseminate useful information and 
generally to assist members in the con- 
duct of their business. 

To mutually work together to develop 
and promote the telephone business in the 
state of Georgia. 

To devise means and ways to co-operate 
and harmoniously work not only with 
each Independent telephone company, but 
as well the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and other long distance 
telephone companies. 

Announcement was made that the hear- 
ing on a petition by the Independent com- 
panies for a revision in the division of 
long distance toll charges, scheduled be- 
fore the public service commission, was 
postponed until March 15, on account of 
the illness of an official of the Bell com- 
pany. 


Summaries of Reports of Class A 
Companies for October. 

The combined report of 71 Class A tele- 
phone companies for October, 1922—as 
compiled by the bureau of statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—showed 
gross operating revenues amounting to 
$51,341,854, an increase of $4,843,574 as 
compared with October, 1921. Operating 
income after allowing for expenses amount- 
ed to $11,899,440, an increase of $2,403,933 
over the preceding year. 

For the first ten months of the year 1922 
the aggregate gross earnings of the 71 
companies stood at $487,597,957, an increase 
of $39,116,945 as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1921. Operating in- 
come, after deducting expenses, was $104,- 
494,257, an increase of $14,760,780. 

There was a decrease of almost 3 per 
cent in the ratio of expenses to revenues 
during the month, and a decrease of 2.15 
per cent for the ten-month period. 


the ten months ending with October 
Increase or de- 

crease (*). 
Ratio, 


Amount. Pct. 


$32,311,259 
2,195,110 
429,506 
14,109,468 
1,443,856 
851,381 
1,872,826 


1,871,552 | 


$ 7,314,090 
7,650,072 
13,873,099 
4,422,631 
2,292,034 


376 

513 
328,293 
15,461,498 
3,562,058 


9,721,571 


$29,803,610 
2,013,343 
405,523 
12,166,697 
1,323,226 
784,794 
1,702,498 

~ 1,701,411 


$46,498,280 


$ 6,586,055 
7,239,438 
13,375,768 
4,367,784 
1,976,608 


$33,545,653 
$12,952,628 


4,649 
3,172 
200,064 
12,754,041 
3,258,534 


$ 9,495,507 
72.14 


585,013 


$2,507,649 
181,767 
23,983 
1,942,771 
120,630 
66,587 
170,328 
170,141 


$4,843,574 


$ 728,035 
410,634 
497,331 

54,847 
315,426 


$2,006,273 
$2,837,300 


*4.273 
*2,659 
128,229 
2,707,457 
303,524 


$2,403,933 
*2.90 
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$313,052,210 
21,237,470 
4,162,537 
126,997,693 
13,953,794 
8,187,713 
17,981,452 
17,974,912 


$487,597,957 


$ 71,156,732 
71,402,956 
134,624,316 
44,214,006 
22,521,783 


$3438,919,793 


7,936 
11,688 
2,525,301 
141,149,111 
36,654,854 


$104,494.257 
70.53 


$289,167,436 
20,094,908 
4,168,984 
115,218,248 
12,926,227 
6,893,808 
16,640,293 
16,628,892 


$448,481,012 


$ 63,522,802 
67,349,502 
132,145,444 
42,807,398 
20,128,292 


$325,953,438 
$122,527,574 


39,350 
26,391 
1,647,798 
120,892,735 
31,159,258 


$ 89,733,477 
72.68 


$23,884,774 
1,142,562 
*6,447 
11,779,445 
1,027,567 
1,293,905 
1,341,159 
1,346,020 


$39,116,945 


$ 7,633,930 
4,053,454 
2,478,872 
1,406,608 
2,393,491 


$17,966,355 
$21,150,590 


*31,414 
*14,703 
877.503 
20,256,376 
5,495,596 


$14,760.780 
*2.15 
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Commerce Commission. 


New Business Development Ideas 


Here Are Some Ideas as to How Telephone Managers May Arouse and 
Create Interest in Different Classes of Service—A Few Suggestions That 
Are Easily Worked Out and Yet Will Attract the Patron’s Attention 


Why wouldn’t it be a good pian for the 
telephone company to stage a spring open- 
ing this year? Many other lines of busi- 
ness stage spring openings each year. The 
public expects spring openings and any 
concern which could put over a spring 
opening that was a real novelty would re- 
ceive a lot of attention and create new 
business. 

The telephone company’s opening might 
consist in the showing of a private branch 
exchange in its lobby with an attractive 
girl on hand to show how the exchange 
operates, and the “opening” might be said 
to be the chance that every local business 
has of expanding its business by install- 
ing such an exchange. 

The company might rather extensively 
advertise its opening and urge folks to 
come around to see just what a modern 
private branch exchange is like. In all 
such advertising it might be stated that 
the opening will be a real novelty and it 
might be frankly said that the opening 
is, really, a chance for business men to ex- 
pand their business. 

This sort of a stunt would get a lot 
of attention and create a lot of talk, and 
if the company hooked it up with an in- 
tensive drive to interest all local business 
houses, which should have private branch 
exchanges, in the purchase of such ex- 
changes, it would undoubtedly result in 
some increased business which, otherwise, 
the telephone company might not have. 

If the company wanted to do so, it 
could have one day when carnations are 
distributed to all the visitors who come to 
see the exchange. 

kK x 

There ought to be some pictures in the 
lobby of the telephone company’s offices 
where the folks, who come to pay their 
bills or who come for other purposes, will 
see them and be impressed by them and by 
reason of this will come to have a better 
feeling toward the company. 

The sort of pictures which should be 
used in the lobby would be those showing 
details of various phases of the company’s 
operations. Of course, each picture should 
be a booster for the company. Each pic- 
ture should carry a complete typed de- 
scription telling just what it is and just 
what the thing depicted means to the com- 
pany’s subscribers in better service, quick- 
er service, and so on. 

Some of the photographs which could 
be used in this way would be: 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE OPERATORS AT 
Worx: Although most telephone sub- 


By Frank H. Williams 


scribers are entirely familiar with the ap- 
pearance of exchange operating rooms, 
through the frequent publication of such 
pictures, many folks are not familiar with 
the positions that supervisors assume on 
the floor, with the appearance of “Infor- 
mation’s” desk, with the way that names 
and numbers are arranged on “Informa- 
tion’s” desk, and so on. 

It would, therefore, be a good plan for 
the company to have photographs taken 
showing all these things, and to then put 
them in the lobby with inscriptions at- 
tached calling attention to the important 
things shown. For instance, one photo- 
graph might show the supervisors, as has 
been suggested and the typed description 
with this photograph might read in this 
way: 


No Giggling or Chatting Among Op- 
erators at This Exchange. 


Supervisors keep constantly on the 
job for the purpose of getting the 
speediest and most satisfactory service 
possible to subscribers and users. 

Our operators know that giggling or 


chatting isn’t permitted and that it is a 


cause for dismissal, so instead of gig- 
glinge or chatting they stick strictly on 
the job. 


Another photograph might show a new 
board just put in operation and the typed 
description might tell about the territory 
served and the way in which the com- 
pany’s business is growing so that the ad- 
dition of the new board was made neces- 
sary. 

Other photographs might show the op- 
erators’ restroom, the operators at lunch, 
and so on. 

All these photographs would give peo- 
ple a very clear insight into just what the 
operators are doing and would impress 
upon them the fact that the operators are 
at all times doing their level best to ren- 
der top notch service. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF REPAIRMEN AT Work: 
The general public thinks but little about 
the telephone company’s “trouble-shoot- 
ers” until such time as repairs are needed 
to the telephones which the individual 
members of the public are using. Then 
folks are apt to think that their telephone 
is the only one that’s out of commission 
and that the telephone company has noth- 
ing else in the world to do but to repair 
that one instrument. 

It would, therefore, be a fine idea for 
the telephone company to put photographs 
in its lobby showing the repairmen at 
work under varying hard conditions. And 
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it would also be a good idea in the typed 
descriptions accompanying each _photo- 
graph to tell how quickly, on the average, 
trouble-shooters get out to telephones that 
need repairs and how quickly the repairs 
are made. 

Also it would be a good idea to use 
photographs showing the various auto- 
mobiles used by the company for this 


‘service, the amount of equipment on hand 


for making repairs, the desks from which 
all trouble matters are handled, and other 
phases of the repair work which very sel- 
dom are brought to the attention of the 
public. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF PRIVATE BRANCH Ex- 
CHANGES: It would be a good stunt for 
the telephone company to place in its lobby 
a number of attractive photographs of pri- 
vate branch exchanges which have been 
installed and to use typed descriptions 
telling where they are located, how much 
business is transacted through the ex- 
change, how much of a help it is to each 
individual firm in the transaction of its 
business to have the exchange, etc. 

All of this would be interesting to the 
visitors to the company’s offices, and all 
of it would be quite helpful in creating 
more private branch exchange sales for 
the company. 

It would also be a good plan to point 
out in the typed descriptions accompany- 
ing these photographs how the exchanges 
depicted do various things which make 
fer better service; for instance, it could 
be told how our various private branch 
exchanges keep their operators entirely 
free from work save that of handling the 
board. Again it could be pointed out how 
the board has been placed so that no 
blinding light will be in the eyes of the 
operators, either directly or reflection. 

All of the photographs whose use has 
been suggested could be easily and quickly 
secured by the telephone company, and 
without any great expenditure of money, 
either. 

All the photographs should be neatly 
framed with the typed descriptions so at- 
tached that they wouldn’t easily come off. 
And the photographs should be so placed 
that they can be easily seen by visitors 
without any great craning of necks or’ 


without any special effort being made to 
look at them. 

The photographs could be allowed to 
remain on the walls for quite a long time, 
or could be changed every month or every 
other month, so that at all times they 


would have a newsy freshness which 
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would add a great deal to their interest. 

People always like to look at photo- 
graphs, particularly when they deal with 
local propositions in which they are great- 
ly interested. So folks would be greatly 
interested in this use of photographs and 
upon looking at them would have their re- 
spect for the company greatly enhanced, 
which would be a fine thing for the com- 
pany. 

x ok x . 

When does the birthday anniversary oc- 
cur of the installation of the first private 
branch exchange put in by your company? 

When it does occur it would be a splen- 
did idea to make the event serve as a 
promoter for more private branch ex- 
change business. 

The way to do this would be by playing 
up the anniversary in newspaper adver- 
tisements in which the company having 
the exchange would be quoted as to the 
many advantages coming from such an 
exchange and in which all the enterpris- 
ing, live-wire, up-to-the-minute businesses 
in the city having no private branch ex- 
changes would be urged to install such 
exchanges at once. 

In connection with the birthday anni- 
versary it would be a good idea to stage 
a private branch exchange exhibition in 
the lobby of the company’s office building. 
In this exhibition a typical exchange of 
this character could be shown and with 
it could be a lot of placards giving “brass 
tacks” information as to the way in which 
such an exchange enables a concern to 
handle its telephone business more quickly 
and in a much more satisfactory manner. 

All of this could be made to be a real 
booster for private branch exchange bus- 
iness for the company. And all of this 
would enhance the company’s prestige for 
being a live wire concern which was up 
and coming all of the time. All of which 


would, of course, be a splendid thing for - 


the company’s business. 
k ok Ox 

Every now and then, when people begin 
talking about the local telephone company, 
someone makes a remark of this char- 
acter: 

“The local telephone company is dead. 
It doesn’t do anything toward improving 
its service. It lets the operators talk and 
chatter and giggle while subscribers 
waste time trying to get numbers, and it 
doesn’t make repairs or fix up trouble 
quickly. You can’t make me believe the 
whole company isn’t asleep at the switch.” 

Such talk as this is, of course, bad bus- 
iness for the telephone company because 
it is really unwarranted in 99 times out of 
100 and because it leads people to further 
criticising of the company, with the result 
that the little troubles which arise in the 
use of telephones from time to time be- 
come magnified from molehills into moun- 
tains and the public acquires a nasty, ag- 
grieved and troublesome attitude toward 
the company. 
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Of course, though, the company can’t 
be on hand in person whenever any such 


adverse comments as the foregoing are . 


made. So such comments must be passed 
up unanswered unless the company, by the 
publicity it gets in the daily newspapers, 
combats some criticism by showing that it 
is always alive and alert to give the public 
the best possible service at all times. 
There is a great deal which the com- 
pany might do along the line of showing, 
by news items in the local papers, just 


Ah OETA MARTIAL EST ET 


PUBLIC UTILITY REGULA- 
TION OF RIGHT KIND. 


It is not fair play that the necessary 
power of regulation of those public serv- 
ices which necessarily possess the char- 
acter of monopoly, such as railroads, 
traction services, or public utilities, shall 
be administered in such a narrow view 
of selfish interest and such total disre- 
gard of solemn responsibiilty that the in- 
vestments that created these public serv- 
ices shall be undermined or destroyed. 

There is every evidence that we have 
passed the era of unfair and short-sight- 
ed, over-rigid regulation, and are ad- 
ministering the public responsibilities 
toward those necessarily publicly regu- 
lated public services with a more en- 
lightened vision of fair play.—Julius H. 
Barnes, president of Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


what it is doing. If this material was 
presented to the papers in the form of 
news, they would be glad to get it and 
to print it. 

Let us consider some of the things 
which the company could present to the 
papers as news items and which would 
show its great activity in the service of 
the public at all times and which the pa- 
pers would be glad to print as news. 
Here are some of them: 

Estimate of the number of miles walked 


“by the supervisors of the company during 


the course of a week, or month, up -and 
down behind the operators for the purpose 
of seeing that the operators stick strictly 
to business and do not waste time in han- 
dling calls. 

Estimate of the number of miles trav- 
eled by the company trouble-shooters 
during the course of a week, or a month, 
in hunting out troubles on lines and in 
repairing them. 

Actual figures showing the length of 
time, on the average, from the time trou- 
ble is reported until the matter is adjust- 
ed and the telephone is again in commis- 
sion. This would be about as effective a 
way as any of showing that the company 
is always on the jump to keep its service 
up to top notch all of the time and the 
publication of this sort of information 
would be sure to interest a great many 
of the readers of the paper and make 
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them comment favorably upon this phase 
of the company’s activities. 

Comparison of the number of calls per 
month received a year ago and at the pres- 
ent time, with figures showing how the 


number of trouble calls per 100 subscrib-. 


ers is being constantly cut down. Thus 
it is shown that the company’s lines as a 


whole are constantly kept in better condi- 


tion than ever before with the result that 
the subscribers are receiving better serv- 
ice from the company than they ever be- 
fore received. 

Figures showing the number of calls 
per hour received on the company’s boards 
at the present time compared with the 
number per hour received during the cor- 
responding period a year ago, two years 
ago and three years ago. This sort of in- 
formation would show the way in which 
the traffic is growing and would demon- 
strate clearly and conclusively that the 
company’s operators are strictly on the 
job all the time and have no time to waste. 


Decrease in the number of complaints 


made to the chief operator, to Informa- 
tion, and to all the officials of the company 
this year as compared with a year ago, two 
years ago, and so on. This information 
would show “the knockers” that they 
didn’t know what they were talking about 
when they kicked about the company’s 
service as it would prove conclusively that 
there are more people satisfied with the 
company’s service this year than a year 
ago, and so on. 


Figures showing how much more exten- 


sive the traffic is now at the peak hours 
of the day than it was a year ago, two 
years ago, and so on. This, too, would go 
far toward showing how much more ac- 
tive the company is now than ever be- 
fore. 
Actual 


experiences of the company’s 


trouble-shooters showing how many of 


the troubles are due to the subscriber’s 
wrong use of the telephone and also show- 
ing how these troubles which come from 
the subscriber are becoming less and less 
each year as the subscribers become more 
and more familiar with the right way to 
use the telephone. : 

Figures showing number of new tele- 
phones installed during the past 12 
months, number of miles of new wire put 
in use, number of new poles erected, and 
so on. This information, too, would go 
far toward showing how busy the com- 
pany is all the time in serving the public. 


All this sort of information could be : 


very easily gotten together by the com- 


pany. All of it would be real news 
which should be enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the local papers. And, as has 


been said before, the publication of this 
information would go far toward cutting 
down many of the complaints made against 
the company and its service. It would 
develop a higher respect on the part of 
the public for the company as a business 
concern and a public servant. ’ 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


There’s a slack little city called “Don’t 
Give a D n” 

In the country of “Devil May Care,” 

Where the windows are dirty and the 
doors always slam, 

And no one bothers to 

their hair. 


bathe or comb 


No one is ever on time in this dingy old 
town, 

Nor expects other people to be; 

They eat when they like and sleep pretty 
late, 

And are as lazy as you'd think them to be. 


They have mighty queer ways in this 
funny old town; 

Where nothing is ever complete, 

Their houses untidy and the beds never 
made, 

And all garbage they throw in the street. 


There’s many mishaps in this woozy old 
place 

From machinery that’s all out of whack; 

They run out of oil, they run out of gas, 

Then borrow and never pay back. 


The butcher and the baker are ready to 


bust, 
Also the doctor who cures their ills; 
They patronize liberally whoever will 
trust, 


But never, no never, will settle their bills. 


Some people dwell long in this leprous 
town, 

While others get wise and move far away. 

Maybe you’ve been there on occasional 
trips, 

Before you discovered such visits don’t 
pay. 


It would be useless to ask in what di- 
rection this town lies, for you will never 
run across it if you desire to shun it; and 
if you are looking for it, you will find 
streets 


yourself within its before you 


know it. . 


we 


Suppose They Did Miss a Train or Something—There 
Would Be Another Train Tomorrow. 


There was once a telephone system in 
this town and traces of it can still be 
found by any one who will look for them. 
A new switchboard was installed and a 
number of telephones placed. 


- 


Oh. well, there's 
another one 


By Well Clay 


The man who built the exchange was 
from a large city far away and only con- 
sented to come and help install the system 
because he was out of work. His name 
was T. Hel Mitem, and he had a very 
poor opinion, indeed, of the 
inhabitants of a small city; 
though he seemed to enjoy 
himself among them in spite 
of that. He had to help 
him two electricians named 
* all” “Rggnieeeand: “<‘S 
Good ’Nuff,” who were 
very chatty and companion- 
able and who seemed to get 
a lot done. 

True, they bored too many 
holes in walls and spoiled 
a lot of woodwork in their ‘att 
inside wiring, and_ heel 
marks on many a_ hard 
wood floor still date back 
to their stay in town. 
They strung wires across yards, and 
over roofs and any old way, and quite fre- 
quently forgot to solder connections. 

*S Good ’Nuff thought that, if they 
“Scraped the wire bright and twisted ’er 
tight,” it was plenty good enough. His 
partner, an amiable fellow, who superin- 
tended the pole gang, didn’t seem to care 
because the holes were dug scant and not 
lined up properly; neither did he take 
care to see that the wires were strung 
evenly nor the cross arms graded. 

No guys were used where it could be 


avoided and where it couldn’t they just 


tied a rock to a piece of messenger and 
buried it a foot or so. Some of the tele- 
phones were not hung straight and true 
on the walls, but they talked 
just as good, of course, and 
no one objected. They 
hired an operator who held 
the gum-chewing champion- 
ship of the county, and the 
thing was ready to go. Of 
course, there was some 
trouble but there always will 
be some, you know. 

The cross-connecting rack 
was a tangle because no ef- 
fort was made to run jump- 
ers in a methodical way, but 
= what can you expect from a 
rural exchange. Things 
were not so bad for a time, 
while the plant was new, 
and the people were not so hard to please. 
They got service for a dollar-a-month and 
unlimited connections all over the country 
free. 

A good many people forgot to pay their 


fA 


say,that’s 
crooked 


dollar-a-month, but they got along on the 
money that did come in and regarded the 
“accounts receivable” with pride as a grow- 
ing asset. 

They had a troubleman, too, to fix up 


2. Fang e e 
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Some of the Telephones Were Not Hung Straight and 
True on the Walls, but That Was “All Right.’ 


things that went wrong but he always 
forgot to order batteries till they had been 
out for a month or so—and he never could 
get it through his head that the back doors 
of the switchboard should be kept in 
place. He couldn’t see that it hurt any 
for a little dust to accumulate. It didn’t 
affect the working of the board any and 
folks couldn’t see it. 

When the wires fell down, they hung 
them up again somehow, sometimes the 
same day, so they wouldn’t get in people’s 
way as they traveled along, the street. 

He never got in trouble about cutting 
trees more than once in so often because 
the wires worked sometimes, even when 
they were grown into the bark. Once in 
a while he would cut the heart out of a 
tree, but he never tried to steal the limbs; 
always leaving them where they fell so 
the owner could do as he liked about their 
disposition. 

This troubleman’s name was, as you 
have doubtless heard, G. Etting Bye. He 
belonged to a large family and many of his 
relatives lived in this town. He seldom 
worried, except when he was far from 
home at mealtimes with a piece of repair 
work to finish. Then he sure did make 
things fly for fear he would be too late 
for the first helping. True, most of the 
time he had to go back and do the work 
over again, but that didn’t matter. 

The operator always took her time about 
answering calls; especially if she was in- 
terested in listening-in on a particularly 
spicy conversation. There was no sense 
in people getting impatient about calls. 
They had lots of time if they only knew it. 
Suppose they did miss a train or some- 
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Strowger “Line Circuits” 


AN interesting example of the remarkable speed with which tele- 
phone connections are built up in an automatic system is found 


n the action of the line switch—the “line circuit” of the Strowger 
switchboard. 


When the receiver of the calling station is lifted the ° plunger” of 
the line switch is instantaneously drawn into the contact ““bank” 
and there causes connection between that line and an idle connector 
or automatic “cord circuit.” The entire operation takes but a small 
traction ofa second. 

: 


Sontrast this with the operation of the line circuit in a typical 
bresent day manual system. When the receiver is lifted, the line 
felay causes the line lamp to light. This signal must attract the 
attention of the operator, who must in turn pick up a plug and in- 
sert it in the proper jack before she may communicate with the sub- 
scriber. There is often an appreciable lapse of time, especially dur- 
mg very quiet or very busy periods, between the display of the 
signal and the insertion of the answering plug. 


The uniform rapidity of the operation of the line switch is typical 
% every operation in the Strowger system. 


The time is coming when all telephone men will need to Know more 
tbout the Strowger automatic system. Why not get the facts 
low—as applied to your own exchange. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


d INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 

’ ternational Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., CompagnieFrancaise pour VExploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
: London Paris 
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Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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ARE YOU AN ASSET OR A LIABILITY? 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


While shopping in a large department store recently, I noticed a saleslady 
who seemed to have very little success in selling, although she had a very 


attractive display of goods. 
passed on. 


me an excuse for lingering. 


one made any purchase at this counter, of this particular saleslady. 
fault with the saleslady, the goods, or the price? 


Many people stopped, looked over the goods, and 
What was the trouble, I wondered. 
About that time it started to rain. As I had no umbrella, the rain gave 


You see, I was curious to find out just why no 


Was the 
I noticed that people were 


buying at other counters, so I knew that they were not all iust “hanging 


around” like I was. 


But I was not the only observer she had. Before long, the floorwalker 
stepped up to her and the following conversation ensued: 


“Miss Johnson, for some time I have been noticing your work. 


You 


make very few sales in proportion to the number of people who look at our 


goods. What is the matter?” 


“Well, Mr. Stevens, I cannot force people to buy; I can only show them 


the goods. 
“T expect you to sell our goods. 
them and answer questions. 


we cannot afford to pay for the time you put in here. 


service.” 


What more do you expect?” 
We are not in business just to display 
You are not interested in your work. Plainly, 


We expect to pay for 


As he walked away, she said to another saleslady, “Well, that old thing! 


Did you hear him bawl me out? 


I don’t see his name on the front door or 


on my pay check. Until I do, why worry?” 
Miss Johnson belongs to the class whose slogan is, “Come day; go day; 


good Lord send pay day.” 


Operators, what do you say when your patron cancels a call which you 
are almost sure you could complete later in the day, or even the following 


day? 


Do you ask, “May we complete your call later, Mr. Grey” or “May 


we complete your call tomorrow, Mr. Grey’? 


Remember, cancelled calls mean used circuit time. 


The saleslady can 


sell to some other person the goods you did not purchase, but you can never 


sell that same circuit time to another person. 


It represents !ost revenue. 


thing—there would be another train to- 
morrow. 

The directors met once a year and voted 
to borrow enough money on their accounts 
receivable to pay a 10 per cent dividend. 
They did not believe in depreciation ac- 
counts and, anyhow, why worry. 

When the plant began to go to pieces 
and the service got so bad they had to do 
something, they found they had nothing 
with which to work, from a financial 
standpoint. So they made application to 
the board of utility commissioners to raise 
their rates. The people, of course, rebelled 
and took out their telephones. If they 
didn’t care much about their own business, 
they surely did not care about the other 
fellow’s. 


That is the way the matter stands now: 
Few patrons, and fewer still paying any- 
thing for a service which they rarely get; 
stockholders disgusted and patrons bull- 
headed. No one seems to care a d n 
any more; don’t know how to remedy mat- 
ters and won't try. Does it pay to be a 
citizen of such a town? 

APHORISM: Each weed scatters its 
own kind of seed. 


Kansas Getting Ready for a Prac- 
tical and Profitable Meeting. 

Things are shaping up nicely for the 
largest, most practical and most profitable 
convention the Kansas Independent Tele- 
phone Association has ever had. It is to 
he held March 6, 7 and 8 at the Nelson 
Hotel in Ottawa. 

“The program,’ announces Secretary 
L. M. Kraege, “is unusually broad and 
practical, full of good horse sense, shop 
talk by practical telephone men, some 
splendid educational features that must 
be heard to be appreciated, and the enter- 
tainment part has not been neglected but 
will contain some entirely new features 
that will certainly please.” 

The exhibits promise to be larger and 
more varied than usual—which feature, 
aione, would be worth a trip to the con- 
vention. 

As it is the aim of the officers of the 
association to make the conventions as 
democratic as possible, there will be a 
question box and a round table. There 
will be an opportunity for discussion fol- 
lowing each address and nothing will be 
left undone to give every member an op- 
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portunity to derive the greatest general 
and personal benefit from his attendance 
at the sessions. 

The Kansas _ association operators’ 
schools have proved a big success and 
this year special arrangements are being 
made to take care of the operators. A 
good set of demonstration boards has 
been procured and the operators will re- 
ceive unusual benefits by going to the con- 
vention. 

Reservations for rooms should be made 
through the secretary of the Ottawa 
Chamber of Commerce, who has agreed to 
take care of all advance reservations. 
Those planning to attend the convention 
should arrange to be in Ottawa on the 
first day, Tuesday, as that day’s program 
will contain several items of importance. 

Secretary Kraege appended to the bul- 


letin which he sent to the members a note | 


that those who have not received their 
annual report blanks from the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission should write 
to the commission or the association at 
once, as blanks were sent January 15. 


String Telephone Lines in India 
from Horseback. 

The stringing of telephone wire is ordi- 
narily a quite prosaic matter which rarely 
arouses more than passing interest in the 
spectator. In British India, however, the 
operation is sometimes rather thrilling. 

In that country it frequently is neces- 
sary to install telephones temporarily at 
points where there are no permanent facili- 
ties. In such cases one method employed 
is to lay the insulated wires directly over 
the ground by means of a specially de- 
signed apparatus which is attached to the 
saddle of a horse, and which automatically 
unwinds the wire as the horse gallops. 

Recently a Punjab horseman established 
a record by laying a line over two miles 
long in seven minutes. 


Illinois Association Will 
Meeting at Monticello. 

The Illinois Telephone Association will — 
hold a district meeting at Monticello on 
February 28. 

Those attending this meeting will enjoy 
an unusually fine program—which will in- 
clude a plant school, cable splicing demon- 
stration, and the always popular opera- 
tors’ school conducted by W. S. Vivian. 

The responses received so far indicate 
that there will be a large gathering. 


Have 


Ohio Association Holds Its Con- 
vention This Week in Columbus. 
The program of the Ohio Independent 

Telephone Association for its annual con- 

vention—which was held Tuesday, Wednes-_ 

day and Thursday of this week, at the 

Southern Hotel in Columbus—was an ex-_ 

ceptionally good one. 

The full report of the convention will 
be published in next week’s issue. ’ 


Some Operating Ideas From New York 


A Few Rules by Which Line Operator at Toll Center Can Assist Her 
Company in Giving Good Service—Also a Careful Study of Overlapping and 
Teamwork—Papers Presented at Syracuse Meeting of Up-State Association 


Responsibilities of the Line Oper- 
ator at the Toll Center. 


By Mrs. H. I. Chase, Traveling Chief 
Operator, Rochester Telephone Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Outward operators are primarily re- 
sponsible for the satisfactory completion 
of calls and can be likened unto soldiers 
in the front line trenches. They are the 
first to receive a rebuff from subscribers 
if the service cannot be given or if delay 
is unavoidable. It is they who through 
their manner must convince the subscriber 
that every effort is being made to give the 
desired service. 

They are directly responsible for service 
on every outward call that they handle, 
and other operators involved in complet- 
ing the calls are subject to their orders. 
They are, therefore, responsible for giving 
such orders to those operators as will 
insure satisfactory completion of the call 
without delay. ; 

Outward operators have many contacts 
with subscribers in their own town, in dis- 
tant towns and many other operators. In 
her position, the outward operator com- 
mands an exceptional opportunity to de- 
velop ideal relations with the public and 
operators in other offices. Subscriber 
opinion of the company is largely influ- 
enced by the kind of a “job” which she 
produces. 

We all know from experience that num- 
bers and names heard over the telephone 
are not so easily understood as_ those 
spoken face-to-face. In long distance 
work, sometimes transmission is not so 
good and, since numbers and names play so 
important a part in handling calls, it is 
necessary that operators give serious at- 
tention to speaking in such a way as to 
avoid mistakes. 

A number is either right or wrong— 
there is no such thing as nearly right. To 
the person using the telephone, a connec- 
tion to a wrong number or person is a 
positive annoyance, but to us it is far 
more serious, not only because it reflects 
on the service we render, but also because 
it means waste in time, in effort, in the use 


I! of toll circuits and other property. 


It is generally understood that the call- 


ing party’s line must be secured before a 


toll circuit is taken up to work on calls; 


_in order to guard against the possibility 


of finding the calling line busy when the 


Operator is ready to establish the connec- 


tion. This is done to avoid waste of toll 


| Circuit time and annoyance to the called 


party. A word of caution is advisable 
tight here: Invariably operators are in- 
clined to take up a subscriber’s line before 


they are ready to work on the call, and 
then continue to hold it for long periods 
after it should be released. This prevents 
the subscriber receiving incoming calls and 
frequently results in serious criticism. 

An outward operator should arrange 
and handle calls, orders and reports in the 
order of their precedence. The first cus- 
tomer in a store is the first to be waited 
PE EDT LS PIT EE TNE TTS TT TORY OE 


A Toast to the Untoasted Toll Re- 
pairman. 


By Layton E. Meadows. 
Here’s to the toll line repairman, who with 
great fortitude, 
Trudges along the country lane, heart 
in service imbued. 
Over mountains he goes and through the 
dale, 
It matters not, wind, rain or hail, 
He faces the blasts of icy sleet, 
With water-filled shoes upon his feet, 
Chapped face, sore hands and ankles, too, 


Windburned skin and cold clear 
through, 
Heart full of loyalty, stomach empty of 
bread, 


He refuses to stop if trouble’s ahead. 


Pause a moment upon your way, 
Not tomorrow, do it now—today. 

Give a thought to this noble fellow, 
True-blue clear through, devoid of yel- 


ow, 
Frostbites, chilblanes and kindred ills, 
With no quick comfort which heals or 
stills, 
Despite cold extreme 
blowing, 
And everywhere from heaven snowing, 
Though he has just come in, he’ll not 
complain, 
If you need him, say so, he’s ready 
again !—Oregon Repeater. 


and raw winds 


on, so it should be in the establishment 
of our connections. 

After plugging-in on a toll circuit the 
operator should ring immediately, remain 
on the line and pass the call promptly, and 
distinctly to the distant operator, and in 
turn continue to remain cut-in on the line 
to announce the call without delay to the 
called subscriber. 

If the person answering the called or 
calling station does not give her the in- 
formation she needs to complete the con- 
nection, she must assume leadership in 
obtaining the information and, therefore, 
should think and act quickly in order to 
get the desired results. Toll circuits are 
valuable and the time that circuits are 
used in attempting to complete calls should 
be kept as short as possible consistent with 
accuracy and thoroughness. 

The outward operator is responsible for 
timing the length of conversation between 
the calling and called parties after she has 
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connected them. Errors in timing are 
serious, whether the mistakes are made in 


favor of the company or subscribers. It 


is my opinion that the timing of messages 
by our operators should be reviewed at 
frequent intervals to determine whether 
all operators thoroughly understand ex- 
actly when to stamp the ticket at the start 
of conversaiton. 

In our district there are tributary offices 
—that is, offices whose toll traffic, except 
possibly number calls to a few nearby 
points, is handled and timed by another 
office. Subscribers to one of these tribu- 
tary offices have been educated to ask for 
“Jong distance” when desiring to file a toll 
call. They are connected over a toll line 
directly with the long distance operator at 
the toll center, who records the call and 
handles it the same as if it originated 
from a subscriber in her own office. 

However, there are numerous other cases 
where calls originating by a subscriber in 
a tributary office are first recorded on a 
ticket and then passed to the toll center 
operator, who completes the call. The toll 
center operator should give the reports as 
to the progress of call, direct to the calling 
subscriber. Timing of calls from tribu- 
tary offices requires close supervision. 

The strict adherence to the routing in- 
structions in establishing connections is 
essential for the purpose of obtaining a 
satisfactory grade of transmission and 
reasonable speed in the establishment of 
connections. The engineers, I understand, 
laid out the routing instructions in order 
to insure these features. By the misrout- 
ing of traffic, it is not only likely to im- 
pair the transmission on a call, but delays 
our service and the service from other 
offices whose first routing may be over the 
route which we used without authority. 

The outward operator is responsible for 
clearing the built-up connection in order 
to keep at a minimum the use of toll cir- 
cuit time. It is essential that she originate 
this clearance immediately upon receipt of 
a disconnect signal or disposition of call, 
indicating to her that the connection should 
be taken down. 


Overlapping — Teamwork — Co- 
Operation. 

By Miss Pearson, Chief Operator, James- 

town Telephone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 


It is our duty as employes of a tele- 
phone company to give good telephone 
service. In order to do this, it is of the 
utmost importance that a pleasant tone 
of voice and a courteous tanner be exer- 
cised in dealing with the public or with 
another employe. 
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Courtesy smooths out difficulties, creates 
good feeling and encourages the use of 
the service by the public. It is what 
everyone has a right to expect from an- 
other, and is particularly important in 
telephone communication where impres- 
sions are conveyed by means of speech. 


With the present-day telephone develop- 
ment, co-operation on the part of six or 
more operators is usually required to 
establish a long distance connection in the 
larger central offices. The local operator 
answers the subscriber, who says he wants 
“Long Distance,” and she then plugs into 
an idle recording trunk. The recording 
operator, upon receiving the signal, an- 
swers “This is Long Distance,’ records 
the call and then dismisses the subscriber 
by saying “Thank you,’ or “Thank you, 
Mr. Smith, we will call you.” 

The call is then passed to the outward 
operator who, in turn, has to order her 
number through the “B” operator. After 
securing the calling number, the outward 
cperator rings the distant office and 
reaches the inward operator who, in turn, 
has to ring the number called or reach it 
through another “B” operator. 

The girl in the small office usually 
answers both local and long distance calls, 
which makes her work often more diffi- 
cult than the girl in the larger central 
office. She will just begin to work on a 
long distance call when, perhaps, half a 
dozen other patrons want a local number. 

She has to use her own judgment whether 
to stay on the toll line or cut out and 
answer the other calling subscribers. It 
just one of these operators, in either a 
large or small office, falls down on the 
job without co-operating, it probably 
means lost revenue or a delayed call. 


Overlapping and Teamwork. 


Overlapping enables an operator to make . 


the best use of her time and to give the 
fastest service possible. The operator 
should learn to use both of her hands in- 
dependently when it is desirable to do two 
things at the same time; for example op- 
erate a key and remove a plug froma jack. 

The following are a few examples of 
overlapping operations: 

(a) Locating an “Out” or “In” 
upon receipt of a report ticket. 

(b) Disposing of completed tickets. 

(c) Examining tickets covering delayed 
calls to ascertain when the second route 
may be used, when a_ subscriber’s line 
should be released, or when a subsequent 
attempt should be made, etc. 

(d) Writing on tickets. 

(e) Attaching tiger clips. 

(f{) Referring matters to the supervisor, 
except those involving long explanations. 

(g) Securing rates and routes. 

(h) Securing the trunk assignment and 
taking up the subscriber’s line on the call 
to be worked on next. 

(i) Becoming acquainted with the de- 
tails of the next call to be handled. 

(j) Proceeding to quote the charge—or 


‘ 


ticket 


tee PHONY 


to give a report—and at the same time 
ringing on the toll circuit to pass the 
clearance order. If the calling station and 
the distant operator answer at the same 
time, the operator may cut out of the 
connection to the subscriber while passing 
the clearance order. 

(k) Stamping off tickets at the end of 
conversation and disconnecting, on pre- 
vious direct circuit connections. 

(1) Stamping off tickets at the end of 
conversation, ringing, cutting-in, and pass- 
ing verbal clearance, on previous built-up 
circuit connection. 

(m) Cutting-in, listening, challenging 
and disconnecting, on previous in-calls. 

(n) Cutting-in in response to a toll cord 
signal and executing an order to ring or 
receiving an “LK ticket” report on con- 
nections on which WH reports have been 
passed. 

Teamwork. 


An operator shall help 
adjacent positions whenever an 
tunity presents itself. Such as, 

(a) Answering line signals appearing 
in multiple answering jacks, or at adjacent 
positions, if within reach. 

(b) Quoting time and charge. 

(c) Calling a subscriber upon receipt 
of a report ticket on which Pr is checked. 

(d) Asking for rates or routes. 

Good service cannot be given with faulty 
apparatus, so it is up to us to co-operate 
with the plant department and see that 
every case is reported, such as frayed and 
scratchy cords, bent or worn plugs, slow- 
acting or failing signals, 
burnt-out and dimmed lamps, dirty lamp 
caps, and poor transmission or hearing on 
operators’ sets. 

How much we can do for ourselves and 
our company if we just remember to put 
our personality into our work, not merely 
answer subscribers or other employes in a 
mechanical tone of voice, but make each 
one we come in contact with think we 
were glad to be able to serve them! 


operators at 
oppor- 


supervisory 


Things a Recording Operator 
Should Know and Do. 
S. E. Neary, Traffic Supervisor, Wayne 
- Telephone Co., Newark, N. Y. 

The recording operator is the first long 
distance operator a subscriber meets in 
placing a call. Therefore, the entire serv- 
ice will be judged through the efficiency 
of the recorder. 

A large percentage of our subscribers 
does not know or realize how many ope- 
rators are required to handle one long dis- 
tance message—they think that the entire 
call is taken care of by the operator who 
takes the details from them. 

The recorder should try to impress the 
subscriber favorably through her attitude, 


‘speech and manner in handling the call. 
She should have an affable manner, and 


her voice should prove that she is glad to 
be able to handle a call for each patron. 


Courtesy is essential in recording a ticket, 


-tails have been obtained, dismiss the sup- 
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and such little phrases as “please” and 
“thank you” do a great deal to favorably 
impress the subscriber. 

In recording the details, the operator 
should make it as easy as possible to 
place the call and should assist the sub- 
scribers to give a complete ticket. 

It is necessary when recording a ticket 
to be accurate in placing the details on the 
ticket the first time, as this makes the 
ticket more legible than when some of the 
details are crossed out and rewritten, — 
Verification should be made of all num- 
bers and names in doubt, but a subscriber — 
should never be interrupted to verify— 
that is while he is talking. Wait until he 
pauses or finishes talking—then ask the 
necessary questions. 

If a subscriber does not offer complete 
information, the essential questions should 
be asked, such as: “What place do you | 
wish to reach, please?” ‘What is the ad- 
dress, please?” “What is your name, 
please?” etc. When all the necessary de- 


sctiber with the usual courtesy by saying} 
“Thank you, we will call you.” 

When in doubt as to whether the sub- 
scriber wants a station-to-station call, or 
a person-to-person call, ask, “Do you wish 
this to be a station-to-station or a person- 
to-person call?” If the subscriber is not 
familiar with the difference in the calls, 
explain it to him and tell him that the 
person-to-person rate is more than the 
station-to-station rate. : 

Occasionally the subscriber will give 
special instructions to the recorder, such 
as having the charges collect, or making 
appointments, or sending messenger. It 
is especially important that these be re 
corded in the proper space on the ticket 
in such a manner that they will not b 
overlooked by the line operator. 

It is most important to verify numbers, 
since the completion of calls depend: 
largely on having correct numbers. 

Another important item in recording i 
to place all the entries to the extreme lef 
of the ticket, so that there will be suf 
ficient room left for corrections af 
changes that the subscriber may make. 

The spare moments a recording operatol 
may have when not otherwise engaged ma 
be spent in writing on a few tickets, the 
hour, and A. M. or P. M. and the recora 
er’s number. This will save time later 

I have attempted to point out a few « c 
the important items of recording. No 
doubt, the majority of you are alread 
familiar with them, but in some of the. 
smaller offices, where the recording is | done 
by the long distance operator, or “byl 
local operator, it has been found that th 
toll tickets are often recorded in a care 
less and inaccurate manner. 

In our company, we are making a sp 
cial effort to reduce the amount of errors 
and to increase the number of completed 
tickets, and I have found that neatly ane 
accurately recorded tickets have surpris 
ingly helped us to accomplish this, 
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What other pliers can stand the game? 
Klein Pliers have been hanging from 
the belt of the lineman that knows, 
for a good many years—they were 
made for him! Just the right spring 
and curve to the handles—just the 
right temper to the knives—just the 
kind of materials and manufacture 
that you've a right to expect when you 
see that sixty-six-year-old trade-mark 


on a plier. 


Buy them for your linemen! 
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Please tel! c>~ Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 


Financial Statements and Reports 


News about Companies as Shown in Reports Made at Their Annual Meet- 
ings—Financia] Conditions Reflected in Balance Sheets—Mountain States — 
Company Had a Healthy Growth— Nevada Company in Good Condition 


Report of Mountain States Com- 
pany Shows Last Year’s Growth. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s annual report, made public 
February 13 at the annual meeting of the 
corporation, shows a small balance car- 
ried to surplus account after payment of 
all expenses, interest and dividends. The 
exact amount is $297,844, bringing the 
total surplus to $624,402, which is 1.6 per 
cent of the outstanding capital stock. 

Gross earnings totaled $15,353,142; op- 
erating expenses were $10,435,581, and net 
operating revenue, $4,917,561. Uncollect- 
ible revenue, $81,600, and taxes, $1,515,- 
514, brought the operating 
$3,320,446. 

Interest on $4,300,000 of long-term 
funded debt was $238,374, and dividends 
on $38,489,700 of the outstanding common 
stock were $2,680,779. 

The eee: balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1922 


income to 


, follows: 


Assets. 
Intangible capital . 
Plant— 
Land and buildings.$ 3,626,758 
Other telephone plant 47,139,590 


..$ 1,079,881 


50,766,348 


General equipment .. 856,241 
Other permanent in- 

vestments : 

Investment securities.$ 274,741 

Advances to system 

corporations ...... 40,000 
Miscellaneous invest- 

TMlenismer te... ose 24.974 

339,715 
Total permanent and _ long- 


~ 


term investments .......... $53,042,185 


Cash and deposits ..$ 850,275 
Bills receivable ..... 79,678 
Accounts receivable. 1,335,426 
Materials and = sup- 
PILGSMAB Pe... a 's-denes 483 968 
Marketable securities 
and other current 
ASSCISMIDR sis:sit Sees 50,016 
Total working as- 
SGESMEMt e's ocles worn ————— 2,799,358 
Accrued income not 
GALS! -,5 See, ae 6,810 
Prepayments .......$ 81,167 
Other deferred debit 
REST A ot 61,796 
Total deferred debit 
ItEDIS Mes: idee as 142,968 
u@udles SetS ssateeencreceies oc $55,991,316 
Liabilities. 
COMONESLOCK ss. 6 i. chases dw $38 439,700 
Premiums on capital stock..... 47.973 
Funded debt ....... $ 100,000 
Advances from sys- 
tem corporations 4,200,000 
Total long-term 
denies. une ———— 4,300,000 
_ Total working liabili- 
ties (accounts pay- 
able ) a 645,454 


Accrued liabilities not 
CUGHEI eee... 
Liability for em- 
ployes’ beneft fund.$ 182,000 
Other deferred credit 
items 
Total deferred 
credit items ..... 
Reserve for accrued 
depreciation ..$ 9,621,140 
Reserve for amor- 
tization intangible 
Capital eee... 192,523 
Total reserves ...—— 
Corporation surplus 
unappropriated .... 


1,890,329 


229,795 


9,813,663 


624,402 


“LOtAWMMADIIITIEST 0. . 0. ssa as $55,991,316 


The summary of the company’s affairs 
by President Ben S. Read gives the sta- 
tion gain for 1922 as 9,442—there having 
been 81,529 stations connected and 72,087 
disconnected. At the end of the year the 
company was serving 340,471 subscribers 
and making connection to 36,349 connect- 
ing company stations. 

The total wire mileage owned by the 
company was 867,600 miles, representing 
an increase of 45,279 miles during the 
year. This wire mileage radiates from 
435 exchanges in the Mountain States ter- 
ritory, operated by over 6,000 employes, 
with a total payroll cost of almost $7,000,- 
COO, 

“During the past ten years,” the report 
states, “the investment in plant and equip- 
ment, including construction in progress, 
devoted to rendering telephone service, has 
iicreased from about $29,000,000 to. $52,- 
000,000, or approximately 82 per cent.” 

The gross additions to central office 
equipment during last year amounted to 
$1,148,000, while the investment in outside 
plant increased $2,044,000. A great deal 
ct attention was given to repairs and re- 
construction, over $2,265,000 being ex- 
pended for current repairs alone. Besides 
this, there were the usual replacements of 
plant worn out and becoming obsolescent. 


Nevada, Iowa, Company Reports 
on Operation for 1922. 


From a gross income of $57,915, the 
Story County Independent Telephone Co., 
of Nevada, Iowa, derived earnings of 
$8,251, according to the statement of oper- 
ations for last year. 

Included in the assets are items of $103,- 
405 for exchange and rural lines; $26,271 
for land and buildings; $14,457 for toll 
lines; $5,880 for tools and $7,235 due 
from subscribers and toll stations—other 
items and general equipment, bringing the 
total to $188,522. 

Outstanding stock to 
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the amount of 


$56,578 and bonds of $25,000 are listed in 
the liabilities. Accounts payable and ac- 
crued liabilities total $4,206; surplus and 
earnings, $48,254; and reserve for accrued 
depreciation, $54,454. 

The balance sheet reflects the following 
figures: 

Revenues : 


Rentals... . ..: 4s ace oe ere $43,867 
Tolls 13,611 
437 


Miscellaneous 
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$57,915 
spo con in » Ra ole $15,736 
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Expenses : 
Maintenance 
Traffic 
Commercial). . Se eee ee eee 
General and miscellaneous......... 
Taxes 
Uncollectible accounts 
Interest and rent... ee 
Earnings 
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$57,915 


Keystone Company’s Comparative — 
Statement for January. a 

An increase of $5,750 appears in the 
comparative statement of the Keystone 
Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
January of this year and January of 1922. _ 
The net earnings, however, shows an in- 
crease of $7,027, which was occasioned by 
a decrease of $1,276 in the operating ex- 
penses and taxes. 
Interest charges were about $2,000 — 
higher last month than during the pre- 
ceding January, but there was some $5,000 
more to add to surplus than there was in 
January, 1922. The statement follows: 


For Month Ended 
Jan. 31, Year 


1923 previous — 
Gross earnings -.: .j. cue - $144,111 $138,360 
Operating expenses and 3 
taxese 56.00 eee 81,942 83,218 
Net earnings ......... $ 62,169 $ 55,142 
Less interest charges... 


. 43,703 41,885 


Balance available for 
dividends, surplus and 
réserve..: 7. ae seer. $ 18,466 $ 13,257 


1922 Report of Iowa Company Not 
as Good as That of 1921. 

The report of business for the year 
1922 read at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Mutual Telephone Co. 
of Traer, Iowa, showed profits of $3,156 
from the three exchanges at Traer, Glad 
brook and Reinbeck. This return must be 
computed on an investment of $47,000 .— 
The net income for last year was $1,200 
less than for 1921, and $4,000 less than 
for the year previous. 
The company maintains free service 
between Traer, Gladbrook, Reinbeck, Dy- 
sart, Clutier, Lincoln, Voorhies, Dinsdale 
and Buckingham. 
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New 
French Telephone Battery 


Sets a higher Standard 


The quality of the new French Telephone Bat- 
tery deserves careful consideration from tele- 
phone company executives. 


For years French Telephone Batteries have 
consistently stood for the highest development 
of practical battery efficiency—for full-rated 
strength, for long life under operating condi- 
tions, for negligible losses when idle. 


To bring out something new often invites 
skeptical criticism, but French experts have 
developed improvements which do surpass all 
previous achievements. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these new French Telephone Batteries 
have already been supplied to operating tele- 
phone companies and are giving superior 
Service: 


New French Telephone Batteries maintain a 
uniform, high voltage for a long period of time. 
Thewelonemite. effects. ascealecashusavine an 
operating cost; and they also improve your 
transmitting service. It pays to standardize 
on French Batteries. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Dallas Denver Kansas City Chicago New York Minneapolis 


TELEPHONE 


F renc BATTERIES 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Nebraska Bill for Free County- 
Wide Service Killed. 


The Barr bill in the Nebraska senate, 
which proposed to make the county the 
unit for telephone service, was reported 
for indefinite postponement, and the report 
was adopted by a unanimous vote. The 
bill provided that every subscriber in a 
county should have the opportunity to 
talk with every other subscriber without 
any charge other than that fixed by the 
railway commission for individual service. 

Senator Chambers, chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill, said that 
the committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that it would force upon the tele- 
phone companies an expense too great to 
be considered, and that the eventual result 
would be to raise rates. County-wide 
service is desired only by a comparatively 
few subscribers, and these now pay a 
small message toll for their calls. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
it was much better, as a business proposi- 
tion and entirely equitable, that those who 
desire added exchange service should pay 
for it rather than to attempt any plan 
such as this, which would distribute that 
cost among all of the subscribers, the 
majority of whom would never use or 
need to use the county service. Other 
members of the committee said that free 
service is a misnomer; that under regu- 
lation the telephone companies are entitled 
to a return on their investment, and that 
to make the county the unit of service 
would result in increasing the rate to 
everyone for the benefit of the few who 
now must pay for the privilege they are 
actually asking others to pay for. 

Senator Barr was convinced of the 
soundness of the argument, and did not 
oppose indefinite postponement. He said 
that the bill had been introduced by him 
at the request of a constituent. 

The house also put the axe to the 
Timme bill, which proposed, among other 
things, to take from the state railway 
commission all control over the Bell tele- 
phone rates in Omaha. The committee 
was unanimous in killing the measure. 
They said that not only did the utilities 
Timme sought to reach cover a wider 
area than the city, but that the bill was 
bad in that the constitution gave the 
commission power over the utilities and 
the legislature had no authority to take 
it away. 


Accounting Data Required of Cali- 
fornia Companies. 


An order was promulgated by the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission on February 


14, requiring public utilities to file salary 
data and an accounting of donations, con- 
tributions, subscriptions and cash balances. 
All the data must be filed with the com- 
mission on or before March 10. 

All public utilities having gross annual 
operating revenues of $100,000 or more 
are directed to file a statement showing 
the names of all officers or employes who, 
during 1922, received a salary of $5,000 
or more per year; the salary received by 
such officer or employe; the amount of 
any contingent fee paid such officer or 
employe during 1922; and his title and 
duties. 

Utilities having gross annual operating 
revenues of $25,000 and less than $100,- 
000 are ordered to file the same data for 
officers who received a salary of $3,000 
or more during 1922. 

All those utility companies which have 
gross annual operating revenues of $25,000 
or more must present reports for each of 
the years 1920, 1921 and 1922, showing 
the total donations, subscriptions and con- 
tributions of all kinds, as well as the total 
payments to attorneys—both of these totals 


to be distributed to accounts as charged.. 


on the companies’ books during the years 
mentioned. 

Those having arnual revenues of more 
than $25,000 must alsc submit a statement 
of the amount of cash they had for all 
purposes on December 31, 1922, the names 
oi: banks or other financial institutions 
with whom the cash was deposited and 
the rate of interest received, together with 
the amount of cash in the treasury of the 
utilities. 


California Company to Sell Bonds 
Authorized Last Year. 

Permission was given the Reedley Tele- 
phone Co., of Reedley, by the California 
Railroad Commission on February 15 to 
issue and sell for cash, on or before June 
30, $15,500 of the 20-year, 7 per cent 
bonds authorized by the commission on 
February 2 of last year. 

The bonds must be sold at not less than 
90 per cent of their face value and ac- 
crued interest. 


Telephone Company Gets Verdict 
Against Utilities Company. 

The Bureau County Independent Tele- 
phone Co., of Princeton, Ill., was given a 
verdict by agreement for $800 against the 
Spring Valley Utilities Co. on February 7. 

The suit was an outgrowth of a per- 
sonal injury case resulting from the death 
of a young man who was electrocuted by 
contact with a telephone wire. The tele- 
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phone company claimed that the Spring 
Valley Utilities Co. was te blame for the 
accident because the power line crossed 
the telephone wires and jumped up the 
voltage. 


Streator, Ill., Company Granted In- 
creased Rate Schedule. 


The new rates which the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission authorized the Streator 
Telephone Co. on February 2 to place in 
effect as of February 1 at its Streator and 
Grand Ridge exchanges are somewhat 
lower than those requested, but are an 
increase over the old rates. Both sched- 
ules are shown below: 


STREATOR. 
Old New 
Business— rates rates 
One-party ....=:8enuEee $3,00 $4.00 
Two-party 525-920 see 2.25 3.00 
Residence— 
One-party |... .aseneeee 1.50 2.00 
Two-party 223... eee 1.75 
Hour-party:) Soest eee 1.00 1.35. 
Rural— 

Business, ten-party...=: eee 3.00: 
Residence, ten-party...... 1.50 1.75 
GRAND RIDGE. 

Business— 
One-party” <2...) See 2.00 3.00: 
Two-party 23.5) -e eee 1.50 2.25 
Residence— 
Two-party 22: oa. 1.50 1.75 
Ten=party” Geese eee 1.00 1.25. 
Rural— 
Residence, ten-party...... 1.50 1.75. 


An excess mileage charge of 50 cents 
per quarter mile or fraction thereof be- 
yond the corporate limits of the city was. 
also allowed. 

The company placed the reproduction — 
value of its Streator plant at $476,470. 
The commission fixed the fair value of — 
the company’s property at $335,000 and 
added $15,000 for toll property, making a — 
total valuation of $350,000 and estimated — 
that the rate allowed will give an income 
of 5.4 per cent on that valuation. 


Iowa Association Wants Members. 
to Get Busy and Protest. 
Another bill to which the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association takes ex- 
ception is Senate File 379 by Brookhart, 
which would impose a franchise or corpo- — 
ration tax of 1 per cent of the net earn- 
ings on all corporations, limited partner- 
ships, joint stock companies, and other 
companies, | 
Secretary Chas. C. Deering of the asso-— 
ciation is requesting the members of the 
Iowa association to write their senator at_ 
once protesting against the passage of the 
bill, for, he says, “most lines of business - 
are just commencing to recover from a 
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“P & H” Batt- Treated Poles 
in lines of The Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co., Watertown, So. Dakota. 


Leinheewe ty ©) N.Y 


The Genuine: 


There is only one “Guaranteed 
Penetration Process” - its “the 


P’& H’. It guarantees- in 
writing - a full one half inch uni- 
form penetration throughout the 
ground line area. 


A written guarantee goes with 
every shipment of ‘“P & H Guar- 


anteed Penetration Process’ poles 
agreeing to refund the butt-treat- 
ing priceon any pole that does not 
have the full specified half-inch pen- 
etration. 


The P&H” 


Guaranteed 
Penetration Process 


gives you absolutely certain results 
no guesswork. Yor the most re- 
liable pole service - for the longest 
pole life - insist on the genuine 


“P & H” 


We can fill any pole needs - for Butt- 
Treated and untreated Northern White 
and Western Red Cedar poles - or for 
any form of Butt-Treatment. 


Prompt Shipment assured by the 
convenient location of our yards in the 
North Central and Western States. 


Our interesting folder on the Butt- 
Treatment of cedar poles will tell you 
the why and wherefor of the “P & H 
Guaranteed Penetration Process.’’ Write 
for a copy 


Copyright, 1922 by P&HCo. ~ 


PAGE» HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS . MINN. 


MAIN YARDS AND BUTT-TREATING PLANTS AT SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA (Minnesota Transfer) 


New York, N. Y. 50 Church St. Kansas City, Mo. 717 Bryant Bldg. Houston, Texas, 1111 Carter Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 950 Ellicott Sq. Bldg 
Chicago, IIl., 19 So. LaSalle St. Omaha, Neb., 513 Electric Bldg. Dallas, Texas, 311 Sumpter Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 1416 Starks Bldg. °; 
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great depression and should not now be 
burdened with additional taxes. 

“Further, our great need now is for a 
real equalization of taxes—not further dis- 
criminations in taxation.” 

Mr. Deering hopes that all those who 
have not heeded his last request and who 
have neglected to protest against Senate 
File 266 and House File 418, which are 
similar—both giving town councils power 
to regulate telephone rates—will take ac- 
tion immediately. 

Senate File 412 by Campbell is not ob- 
jectionable to the association, as it provides 
for the regulation of telephone utilities by 
the railway commission and the telephone 
men of the state are on record as prefer- 
ring state regulation to city council regu- 
lation. 


Bell Gets Permission from I. C. C. 


to Take Over Iowa Company. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on February 2 gave the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. permission to take over the 
Musson Bros. Telephone Co. at Atlantic, 
lowa. 

The O. K. of the commission swept 
away the last reason for delay and the Bell 
officials at once took steps to merge the 
two companies. 


Continue Efforts to Merge Com- 


panies at Louisville, Ky. 

There is a continued effort on the part 
of Mayor Quin and various civic organ- 
izations of Louisville, Ky., to bring about 
a consolidation of the Home company and 
the Cumberland Bell in that city. 

The mayor recently held a conference 
with L. K. Webb, local manager of the 
Bell, and P. S. Pogue, superintendent of 
the Home company, but so far nothing 
definite has been accomplished. 

It is admitted by the mayor that there 
are many difficulties in the way of a 
merger. 


Gets New Schedule of Service Con- 
nection and Other Charges. 

It appearing to the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission that the 
schedule of service connection, move and 
miscellaneous charges proposed by ‘the 
Parnell Telephone Co., of Graceland, was 
reasonable, an order was entered on Feb- 
ruary 16 approving the rates. 

Service connection takes a rate of $3 
for business instruments not in place; $2 
for instruments in place, and $1 for ex- 


tensions. Residence instruments not in 
place are $2 and instruments in place 
are $1.50. 


The contract term for main station 
service is not to exceed one month. 

Outside moves will bear the regular 
service connection charge* for the class 
affected, and inside moves—either main 
station or extension—within the same 
room or the same premises, will cost $1. 
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The charge for changing the type of 
equipment will be $1; disconnect and re- 
connect for non-payment, $2, and change 
in name only in dectory listing, not in 
telephone number, $1. 
The order takes effect March 1. 


Bill Would Place Tax on Bell Divi- 
dends in Massachusetts. 

Dividends on American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. stocks, now exempt 
from the Massachusetts income tax, would 
be taxable under a bill advocated Feb- 
ruary 6 by Henry F. Long, commissioner 
of corporations and taxation, at a hearing 
bofore a committee of the legislature. 

Under a law passed some years ago, 
both companies have been taxed on their 
franchises, and that law exempts dividends 
from taxation so long as the companies 
pay a franchise tax. 

Practically 40 per cent of the $700,000,- 
000 capital stock of the A. T. & T. is 
owned in Massachusetts. The bill would 
affect 72,000 stockholders in the state, 
owning $270,000,000 of common stock at 
par, or nearly $330,000,000 of stock on the 
basis of its present market value, and 
would net the commonwealth about $1,- 
500,000 in taxation. 

“On the basis of the present bill the 
franchise tax would be approximately 
$40,000, levied on about $3,360,000 of 
property, and the income tax on the stock- 
holders, about $1,000,000 or more, on the 
approximate amount of $20,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 in dividends paid during 1922,” 
said the commissioner. 

“In the event the bill does not become 
a law and the company refuses to pay the 
1923 franchise tax and the courts say 
the tax is invalid, the stockholders will 
automatically, under the present law, be- 
come liable for an income tax on the 1922 
dividends.” 

The A. T. & T. protested against the 
franchise tax imposed by Commissioner 
Long last year, amounting to nearly $1,- 
000,000. The company contended that the 
tax was unconstitutional and the attorney 
general coincided with that view. The 
company finally paid a tax of $695,000. 

W. S. Gifford, executive and financial 
vice-president of the A. T. & T., said he 
would regret the enactment of a law 
which would make stockholders liable, 
because they had bought the stock: with 
the understanding that it was tax exempt. 


Bill to Compel Service Passed by 
Nebraska House. 

The Nebraska House has passed, with 
but few opposing votes, the Wells bill 
which provides that no existing exchange 
in a town can be abandoned unless 60 per 
cent of the persons who have held rental 
contracts for six months petition to have 
that done. 

As originally drawn, the bill attempted 
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to compel telephone companies operating 
in a territory to establish an exchange in 
a town whether it could support one or 
not, but the introducer discovered this to 
be impossible, and as finally drafted it 
applies only to the continued maintenance 
of exchanges in towns where an exchange 
exists. 

The bill was introduced by a Jefferson 
county member who wants to prevent the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. from 
abandoning its Endicott exchange. This 
was formerly operated by a local company 
that got into financial difficulties and sold 
out to the Lincoln corporation. It was 
necessary to rebuild the exchange and ask 
adequate rates. The people will not pay 
rates sufficient to pay a return on the in- 
vestment, neither will they buy back the 
exchange and operate it themselves. 

The senate has been more friendly to 
the corporations this session than has been 
the house, on the theory that this is no 
time to compel the corporations to make 
unnecessary expenditures of money. 

General Manager R. E. Mattison of the 
telephone company says that the only an- 
swer to such legislation will be an appli- 
cation for a rate schedule sufficiently high 
to make the exchange a paying unit. 

Most of the subscribers can be served 
at a low rate from the adjoining ex- 
changes of Steele City and Fairbury, but 
the brick yards company, located a mile 
trom town, has been most insistent on 
keeping the exchange open. 


Small Mutual Companies Exempt 
from Reporting to Commission. 
The Nebraska House has passed a bill 

exempting rural telephone lines that have 
no switchboard and farm mutual com- 
panies that have a capitalization of $5,000 
or less from making annual returns to the 
state railway commission with respect to 
the organization of the company and its 
operation. 

The bill also carries a provision reduc- 
ing from $500 to $50 the minimum fine 
that may be assessed against delinquent 
companies that are required under the act 


.to make such reports. 


Additional Bills Killed by the 
Nebraska Legislature. 

The Beushausen bill, in the Nebraska 
house, which promised to have the support 
of a number of*farm and labor organiza- 
tions, has been indefinitely postponed and 
will not be again considered, as the three- 
day limit for calling it up again has ex- 
pjred. 

This bill proposed to tax all telephone 
companies and that all other public utili- 
ties should be governed for rate-making 
purposes by their assessed valuation for 
taxation. The committee took judicial 


recognition of the fact that farm land is , 
assessed at only 58 per cent of its value — 
and personal property in the form of in- | 


tangibles at only a fourth. 
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Note Protection at Corners 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
“6 vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 


Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 


It’s Rightly Named 
“Ever-Protect”’ 


This cable compound is for un- 
derground cable without use of 
conduit. Through its use, cor- 
rosion. and deterioration of 
cable sheath by chemical action 
are eliminated. 


TRADE MARK 


Prevents depredation by rats—dampness due to de- 
fective cable sheath and defective wiping of joints. 


It’s flexible. It’s lasting. 
Write for important data—today. 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 


Incorporated 
INDIANA 


A Valuable Book 
for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit workon many - 
problems of the magneto exchange. . 


THE INSPECTOR and 
THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
embodies an extensive explanation in 
| plain. English of magneto exchanges, 
line construction, telephone troubles, 
and the theory of electricity as applied 
to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various 
points. The man in the small exchange 
| will find this book especially valuable. 
| 
} 


With Paper Cover, 40c. 
With Cloth Cover, $1.00 


Celephony Publishing Corp. 


116 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 
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Give 

The Bee vue 
igher Volt- 

Devil a 

His onger Life 

Dues! 


Does tradition stand in your way? 


Are you hesitating about trying a 
battery other than what you have 
been using just because you've al- 
ways used that battery? 


If you can save your company many 
hundreds of dollars by employing a 
telephone battery that costs less 
per cell and less per day’s service, 
isn’t it worth investigating? 


Would it interest you to know that 1922 
brought about a change among telephone 
companies whereby 15% of the industry 
“swung over” to VICTOR TELEPHONE 
CELLS? As one purchasing agent 
wrote: 

“We must give the devil his dues. Frankly, 
we never thought you had such a remark- 
able product, but count on us as a steady 
user as long as you demonstrate such qual- 
ity and low price combined.” 


What will be your battery cost in 1923? 
What will be your battery economy in 
1923? 


Say it with 
VICTOR TELEPHONE CELLS 


The 


CARBON 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


LANCASTER, 
OHIO 


Write for 
Price List 
and complete 
in formation 
regarding 
trial barrel. 
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Another bill killed in committee, and 
one that was aimed at large corporations, 
was to give persons a specified notice be- 
fore they could be laid off temporarily. 

Still another—planned to weaken the 
anti-picketing law by allowing strikers to 
argue and talk with strike-breakers, now 
forbidden, so long as they did not use in- 
timidating or language—was 
killed. 

A fourth bill would have required tele- 
phone companies to remove or relocate 
pole lines to conform to changes in public 
improvements without expense to the state 
or the governmental subdivision making 
such improvement. 

The legislators have been pursuing a 
definite -course of killing every bill that 
does not possess importance and confining 
their work to those deemed worth while, 
aside from the usual routine measures. 
The house has so far killed 90 out of the 
672 introduced and has passed but 45. 


coercive 


Commission Starting to Save for 
Threatened Appropriation Cut. 


No date has yet been set for the hear- 
ing before the master in chancery of the 
rate injunction suit brought by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to prevent the 
reduction by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission of exchange rates, and none 
will be fixed until the complainant com- 
pany has completed the job it is now on, 
of getting up record testimony to prove 
iis contention that the existing rates are 
not sufficiently remunerative. 

The commission is anxious to have the 
case tried at Lincoln, as it is expected 
that it will take a month to hear. 

The newly-elected governor has shown 
no signs of relenting from his determina- 
tion to slash commission appropriations 
from $155,000 to $85,000 for the biennium ; 
“in fact, he now says he never told the 
commissioners that if they could get an 
increase from the legislature it would be 
all right with him. He declares he will 
fight any increase from his recommenda- 
tion. 

The commission is handicapped in that 
it must get 60 votes in the House to over- 


ride him, and there are enough Demo- 
crats to defeat that. 
For this reason the commission is 


anxious to have the hearing held where 
its experts and members will not be on 
state expense and where they can keep in 
touch with official matters. 


Allowed to Issue Lower Stock 
Dividend Than Requested. 


The Table Rock Telephone Co., of 
Table Rock, has been given permission by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
to issue a stock dividend for the year 
1922. The company had asked for a 
larger sum, but the commission holds that 
$500 is a sufficient allowance at the pres- 
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cnt time, but that this will not operate 
against a declaration later of a cash divi- 
dend for 1922 the circumstances 
justify. 

When the rates for the company were 
readjusted in 1920 it was found that the 
value of the property was less than the 
$16,000 stock outstanding, and the com- 
pany was ordered to invest $400 a year 
for a stipulated period in new equipment 
cut of its gross receipts for the purpose 
of equalizing stock and property .values. 

The commission finds that the company 
has been obeying the rule with scrupulous 
exactness, and that at the same time it has 
been earning enough in excess of the 
$2,000 a year required for maintenance 
and depreciation to justify the declara- 
tion of stock dividends. 


when 


Hearings on Protests Against 
Order of New York Commission. 


The order of the New York Public 
Service Commission on January 25 pro- 
vided that by February 15 applications 
could be made to the commission for 
modifications of the order which fixed 
telephone rates of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. in New York state after 
March 1. 

Three major applications have been filed 
with the commission. The New York 
Telephone Co. asks that the effective date 
of the order establishing a flat rate for 
four-party service in Buffalo be made 
October 1 instead of March 1. The four- 
party service at present is on a message 
basis. 

The company alleges that the ordered 
change to a flat rate basis will result in 
materially increased traffic and that to 
meet it additional central office equip- 
ment will be necessary, and this installa- 
tion can not be made by March 1 as pro- 
vided in the order. The company says it 
will proceed with the installation of addi- 
tional equipment as diligently as possible. 

Hearing on this application is set for 
February 27 at Albany. 

At the February 15 hearing in Albany, 
M. M. Fertig, assistant corporation coun- 
sel of New York City, appeared for the 
city and asked that the proposed monthly 
settlement plan put in effect by the terms 
of the order be abolished and payment for 
telephone service be made under the old 
contract system. 

Mr. Fertig told Commissioner Blakes- 
lee that under the monthly settlement plan 
resident subscribers whose use varied 
from month to month would not be able 
to take advantage, in months when their 
telephone use was large, of savings that 
had been made in months when they did 
not use the maximum number of mes- 
sages. 

He also stated that in his opinion, if 
the monthly settlement plan was continued, 
the amount of the minimum charge should 
be reduced from $3.50 to $2. 
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Mr. Wilson and Mr. Briggs, represent-— 
ing the New York Telephone Co., stated 
that considerable evidence was received in 
the case on this question of monthly settle- 
ments and such evidence in their opinion 
justified this change in the system of pay- 
ment. 

The hearing was adjourned until Feb-_ 
ruary 19 in New York City, and it was 
agreed that a further adjournment be 
taken until February 23 in New York 
City. 

A request for modification of the order 
by the Public Forum of Brooklyn Heights 
was set for hearing February 19. 

There will also be a hearing before the 
commission at Albany on February 28 on- 
the complaints, numbering about 200, 
which were filed by about 135 cities, vil- 
lages and towns against rates of the New 
York Telephone Co. which were put into 
effect in 1919 and 1920. ; 

That hearing is for the purpose of fur- 
ther consideration and disposal of the 
200 complaints which were filed with the 
commission and which have been pending 
during the inquiry and determination by 
the commisison of rates of the New York 
Telephone Co. throughout the state. ‘ 


Wisconsin Association Is Going to 
Have a Good Meeting. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Telephone Association— 
which takes place March 21, 22 and 23 at 
the Wisconsin Hotel in Milwaukee—has 
been working hard and the plans are now 
lined up in good order. 

It promises to be the best conventions 
the association has ever had and Secre- 
tary J. A. Pratt guarantees that no one 
will be sorry he attended. The program 
has been prepared with special reference 
to the conditions prevailing in the business 
of the various member companies. Each 
one is urged to come prepared to take an 
active part in the meetings, for it is the 
intention to get views from all. angles 
when important questions come up for 
discussion. - 

A number of addresses of general in- 
terest by men of wide reputation are on 
the program, and every company should 
see to it that it has at least one representa 
tive at the sessions to carry away the . 
sults which such meetings furnish. 

A full line of exhibits by it ae 
ers will be on hand to enable the delega 
and visitors to keep in touch with the latest 
improvements in the art. 


Oklahoma City Hotels Lose Case 
Against Southwestern Bell. 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commissi 
on February 2 denied the application of 
several hotels of Oklahoma City for re- 
duction in telephone rates charged 
hotels by the Southwestern Bell T 
phone Co. 


February 24, 1923. 


The contention of the hotels that the 
rates now prescribed by the commission 
and charged by the company are discrimi- 
natory against the hotels was overruled by 
the commission. 


First Steps Taken on Promised Ex- 
tensions in Tennessee. 

The first step in the carrying out of the 
Cumberland Bell construction program for 
Tennessee was taken when the city council 
of Nashville passed two ordinances on 
February 7, giving the company permis- 
sion to install conduit and extend the 
underground cable system. The extensive 
work planned by the Bell company was 
made a part of the recent settlement of 
the rate case. 

It is estimated that this particular piece 
of work will cost $90,000, and an addi- 
tional $38,000 is being expended in switch- 
board equipment for the Hemlock ex- 
change. Improvements in other parts of 
the city will be started as rapidly as pos- 
sible, according to District Manager K. C. 
Hardcastle. 


Hearings on Bell Rates in Wash- 
ington Drawing to a Close. 

Final hearings on the rates of the Pa- 

cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Wash- 


ington commenced with the one on Feb- - 


‘ruary 20 in Tacoma, followed by the Feb- 
ruary 23 hearing in Seattle. The Spokane 
hearing is set for February 28. 

At the first series of hearings held in 
Olympia only valuation matters were 
taken up. The second set of hearings 
held in January at the three cities brought 
out the company’s testimony and exhibits 
/ on rates, service and facilities and com- 
pleted the valuation matters. 

The department’s case, the cases of the 
\ cities and matters brought in by the gen- 
‘eral public were introduced at the final 
| hearings. 


|Bell Asks I. C. C. for Leave to 

Purchase Washington Company. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to purchase for 
$185,000 the property of the Angeles Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which operates in 
ard around Port Angeles, Wash. 


Can’t Make Both Ends Meet—Rate 
Increase Granted. 

The Richmond Telephone Co. was given 
permission by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission, in an order of February 12, 
to increase its present rate of $1.35 per 
month to $1.50. 

The company operates a small exchange 
ef something over 80 subscribers, with a 
central office in a store at Richmond. 

Two dollars per day, or approximately 
$730 a year, is required for the handling 
of the switchboard, which is nearly $9 per 
year per telephone. The remainder of 
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the revenue received, approximately an 
equal amount, must pay for all other serv- 
ice, and provide for taxes and deprecia- 
tion on the property and plant. 


Revenues Less Than Expenses— 
Increase in Rates Allowed. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on 
February 12, authorized Charles C. Peter- 
son, who is a successor to the local ex- 
change business of the Siren Telephone 
Co., of Siren, to increase rates. The old 

and new rates are as follows: 


Business : Old rates. New rates. 
One-partyarsetenes. $1.50 2.00 
Two-party 1,25 1.50 

Rural: 

Businesses eae 1.25 2.00 
Residences -e..4e ily 1.25 
Switching service.. 33 50 


The new schedule also provides for an 
installation charge of $3.50, payable in ad- 
vance, to be refunded if service is re- 
tained, not necessarily in the same loca- 
tion, for two years. Move charges of 
$2 for inside and $3.50 for outside are 
also provided. The residence and exten- 
sion rates remain the same. 

There are 122 telephones connected at 
the exchange in Siren. A report shows 
that the monthly revenues are $86.92, 
while the expenses amount to $108.80. 
Aside from this, there is very little in- 
formation based on the present operation. 
Mr. Peterson purchased the property of 
the Siren Independent Telephone Co. dur- 
ing 1922. ' 


Higher Switching Rate Necessi- 
tates Increase in Rental. 

On February 12 the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission authorized the Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Baraboo, to in- 
crease its rates for service on its lines 
connected to the North Freedom ex- 
change. The new rate, effective March 1, 
is $5.15 net per quarter, an increase of 
90 cents per quarter. 

The system of the company in the 
vicinity of North Freedom consists of a 
number of rural lines which receive their 
switching service from the exchange of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at North 
Freedom. 

In October, 1922, the switching rate was 
increased from $4 per telephone per year 
to $7.50 per telephone per year; this 
amount not to include any provision for 
rental of receivers, transmitters or induc- 
tion coils. An increase in the rates of the 
company seemed necessary to care for the 
increased switching rates. 


Rates Raised, Must Improve Serv- 
ice and Take Over Equipment. 

In an order of February 12 the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission authorized 
the Peoples Telephone Co., of Mt. Hope, 
to increase its rates. 

The new rates, effective March 1, are 
$15 per year and $6 extra for each exten- 
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Going to Build? 


What _ provision 
have you made for 
Lightning protec- 
tion? 


Remember Cha p- 
man Lightning Ar- 
resters have no 
vacuum to lose, 
contain nothing to 
melt, fuse or ground 
the line and require 
no attention after 
erecting. 


Installed at inter- 
vals along a line 
theyaurcnarnt lite sot 
lightning and static 
charges as natural- 
ly as a sewer sys- 
tem drains a street 
of water. 


In service from the 
Yukon to the An- 
des, from Tidewa- 
ter to the top of the 
Rockies. 


Manufactured by 


Minnesota Electric Co. 
309 2nd Ave. So. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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For Sale 
KELLOGG TWO WIRE 
C. B. SWITCHBOARD 


Golden oak cabinet 
Automatic listening 
Automatic ringing, dark key shelf 


Capacity Equipped 


Wire Chief’s desk 
(sanitary style)....2pos. 2pos. 


This equipment includes ev- 
erything required for a 1960 
line exchange. It is in first 
class condition and is now 
satisfactorily handling a load 
of 40,000 calls per day. De- 
livery can be made in Sep- 
tember, 1923. 
sired. 


Terms if de- 


FORT DODGE 
TELEPHONE Co. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


2 Sections ........... 7 6% 
: TZOSICIONS A sik soo s,0'ele 21 18% 
: C. B. Lines per 

: Position tyes... io. 120 120 
? C. B. Lines total... 1960 1960 
Cord circuits per 

Z position’ &y.4). 04... 15 15 
? Multiple jacks, total 21000 14320 
2 Rural positions ... 1 1 
z Rural lines’ .:....... 60 50 
2 Pay Station 

: DPOSItiONS wave <.- ss 1 1 
: Pay Station lines.. 160 60 
? TolltoLocaltrunks 20 15 
: Toll to Rural trunks 5 5 
2 Inter office trunks. 20 20 
: Recording trunks to 

: LHe Wet. Seat kL LEI 10 10 
2 Chiefoperators Desk 

z (sanitary style) .. 1 1 
2? Information Desk 

: (sanitary style).. 1 1 
i Operator’s chairs... 20 20 
2 Operator’s Breast 

z Diatetsets.cs 2 a <x 27 27 
E Lighting fixtures... 9 9 
puanelayy Rack..0s. (if 2160 1960 
3 Power Switchboard 1 1 
2 G. E. Arc Rectifier 

i fOURAp) So sae J 1 
2? Motor gen. Charg- 

H ing set (60 amp) ] 1 
? Four frequency vi- 

E brator ringing ma- 

i CHIGES As. dode eee 1 1 
aA: C. Motor driven 

2 ringing  inter- 

Z rupter 

i D. C. Motor driven 

: ringing inter- 

: TUPLES. 1). ss aes 1 1 
z Storage batteries, 

: Bxige F ‘lige een 11 11 
: Storage _ batteries, 

: Beiges l 7c. 11 11 
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The former rates were $10 and $5 
extra for each extension. 

The commission further states that the 
company shall, within one year, comply 
with the following service requirements : 

1. Reduce the number of subscribers 
per line to not more than 12. 

2. Take over the maintenance and op- 
eration of all equipment used in giving 
telephone service. This includes subscriber 
instruments and stub lines now owned by 
subscribers, except that subscribers shall 
pay the cost of all batteries placed in 
their instruments. 

3. Take over the rebuilding of all stub 
lines as rapidly as the rebuilding is re- 
quired. 

The company shall furnish all equip- 
ment and labor in rebuilding stub lines up 
to a Maximum distance of 80 rods for any 
subscriber. Beyond that distance the sub- 
scriber is required to pay the cost of 
building or rebuilding, under the com- 
pany’s supervision. 

All rebuilt stub lines, whether rebuilt by 
the company or in part by the subscriber, 
becomes the property of the company. 

The company must also without delay 
adopt rules governing the manner of pay- 
ment of rentals, and inaugurate a system 
of accounting that will in the future pro- 
vide for a correct distribution of its capi- 
tal, operating and renewal expenditures. 

The Peoples company operates a system 
in western Grant County, with exchanges 
at Mt. Hope, Mt. Ida, Millville, Wood- 
man, Werley, Bagley, Patchgrove and 
Bloomington. The total number of sub- 
scribers served is 1,312. All the lines of 
the company, with one exception, are of 
grounded construction. 

The central offices are maintained in 
private houses, the operators’ services be- 
ing obtained for 50 cents per telephone 
per month, 

The company is a mutual organization, 
loosely managed, and financed by yearly 
assessments. Subscribers own and main- 
tain their own telephones including bat- 
teries, also the stub lines from the main 
line to their residences. The division of 
the ownership of the property between 
the company and the individual served 
and the sharing of the responsibilities of 
its operation and maintenance 
sulted in very poor service. 


sion. 


Has) ares 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoM™MISSION. 

February 2: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to take over the 
property of the Musson Bros. Telephone 
Co., of Atlantic, Iowa. 

_February 6: Application filed by Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to acquire the Angeles Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Port Angeles, Wash. 

ARKANSAS, 

February 19: Hearing held at Little 
Rock on application of Greenwood Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase the 
rates for serviec in Greenwood. 
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CALIFORNIA, 

February 14: Order entered requiring 
public utilities to file with commission on 
or before March 10 salary data and an 
accounting of donations, contributions, 
subscriptions and cash balances. 

February 15: Reedley Telephone Co., of 
Reedley, given authority to issue and sell 
on or before June 30, at not less than 90 
per cent of face value and accrued interest, 
$15,500 of the 20-year, 7 per cent bonds 
authorized on February 2, 1922. 


ILLINOIS. 

February 2: Increase in rates granted 
Streator Telephone Co. for service in 
Streator and Grand Ridge. 

February 20: Hearing held at Spring-— 
field on petition of Illinois Bell Telephone ~ 
phone Co. for increase in rates for service 
in Centralia, Central City, Womac, and 
vicinity. 

February 20: Hearing held at Spring- 
field in the matter of amended rate sched- 
ule IPUC 8 for proposed advanced rates 
for service by LaHarpe Telephone Co. 
in LaHarpe. 

February 21: Hearing held at Spring-— 
field in the matter of complaint of Dr. W. 
C. Blaine relative to telephone service at 
his farm near Tuscola rendered by At- 
wood Mutual Telephone Co., of Atwood. 

February 21: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on petition of Shiloh Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for advanced rates for service 
in Huntsville. 

February 21: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on application of Fayette Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Fayette, for authority to 
issue $2,000 of common capital stock. 

February 21: Hearing held in Spring- 
field on petition of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. to sell and Fayette Home Telephone 
Co., of Fayette to buy certain telephone 
property of the former in the village of 
Brownstown. 

February 21: Hearing held in Spring- 
field on the application of Arch Bassett, — 
owner of the Albion Telephone Co., for 
authority to sell telephone property in 
Albion to Commercial Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Olney. 

MINNESOTA. 

February 16: Authority given Parnell 
Telephone Co., of Graceland, to establish, — 
beginning with March 1, a schedule of 
service connection, move, and _ other 
charges. 

Missouri. 

February 10: Hearing held in Carthage 
on application of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for increased rate schedule in 
Carthage. 

February 15: Liberty Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to continue its present rates for 
service in North Kansas City. 

February 15: Permission given the Kan-_ 
sas City Long Distance Telephone Co. to 
continue using the same rates at Excelsior 
Springs. 

February 15: Kansas City Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. given authority to 
continue the present rates for service in 
Richmond, ' 

NEBRASKA. 


February 13: Complaint filed by the 

ederick Hotel, of Loup City, against. 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., al- 
leging removal of booth without just 
cause. 

February 14: Application filed by the 
Blair Telephone Co., of Blair, for permis- 
sion to establish joint user, extra directory 
listing, and line call service. 

February 14: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Table Rock Telephone 
Co., of Table Rock, for permission to 
declare a stock dividend; granted for good 
cause shown. 


‘bruary 24, 1923. 


aluations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, III. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
‘Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


|Menadoock Building CHICAGO 


Rate Investigations 


‘Appraisals 
The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Financial Reports 


HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 
BEYER & MANLY 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law 
Specializing in Telephone Law and 
P ure and Income Tax Practice 


8154 Fourth Ave. 


Grinnell, Iowa 


ww. C. POLK 


(CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Piana, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraieal and Supervision 

Qan arranges moderate «mount of financing. 


Telephone Bidg. Kansas City. Me. 


H. P. TOPPING 


Telephone Engineer 
i8pecial Attention Given to Telephone Val- 
uations for Rate Cases. 
‘A Permanent National Service Institution 
TOPPING VALUATION COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Control 


‘Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
‘requirements of Federal and State regu- 
‘latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
(ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
‘terial prepared, filed and presented. 


Feige eet G. VAN EMON 


UBLIC Cae AOE UNTING 
1921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


809—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 
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February 15: In the matter of the cita- 
tion of the Omaha hotels for cause in 
connection with their advertisement of 
increased local call charges; continued 
from February 16 to February 23. 

February 15: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Cambridge-Holbrook Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to establish gross 
and net rates, with a 25-cents a month 
spread; found reasonable and in accord 
with standard charges, and granted. 

New York. 

February 21: Hearing held at Albany 
on petition of Rochester Telephone Corp., 
of Rochester, for certificate of convenience 
and necessity of construction; also as to 
the issuing of stock, mortgage, bonds, and 
an agreement as to ‘notes : and notes; joint 
petition of Rochester Telephone Corp., 
Rochester Telephone Co. and New York 
Telephone Co. as to transfer of franchises 
from last named two companies to 
Rochester Telephone Corp.; also on sup- 
plemental petitions. 

February 23: Hearing held at New 
York City to determine whether or not a 
rehearing shall be had on the application 
of the New York Telephone Co.'s petition 
to increase rates in New York City. 

February 27: Hearing to be held in 
Albany on application of New York Tele- 
phone Co. for a postponement from March 
1 until October 1 of the effective date for 
the establishment of the flat rate for four- 
party residence service in Buffalo. 

February 28: Hearing to be held in 
Albany on complaints filed by about 135 
cities, towns and villages, against rates of 
New York Telephone Co. which were put 
into effect in 1919 and 1920. 


NortH Dakota. 

February 14: Noonan Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. allowed to file a rate for pay 
station in the village of Noonan. 

February 15: The commission feeling 
that it had no jurisdiction in the applica- 
tion of the Hample-Crete Telephone Co. 
to divide its lines; files ordered closed. 


OHIO. 

February 15: Hearing held in Columbus 
on rates of Ohio Bell Telephone Co.’ for 
service in Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA. 

February 2: Order entered dismissing 
application filed by several hotels of Okla- 
homa City for reduction in the rates 
charged to hotels by Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

February 3: Proposed increased rate 
schedule of Kittanning Telephone Co., of 
Kittanning, denied. 


WASHINGTON. 

February 20: Hearing held in Tacoma 
on rates of Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

February 23: Hearing held in Seattle 
on rates of Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

February 28: Hearing to be held in 
Spokane on rate case of Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Spokane. 


WISCONSIN. 

February 12: Peoples Telephone Co., 
of Mt. Hope, authorized to increase rates; 
required to comply, within one year, with 
certain rules of the commission. 

February 12: Increase in rates granted 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Bara- 


0. 

February 12: Increase of 15 cents a 
month granted Richmond Telephone Co., 
of Richmond. 

February 12: Rate increase granted C. 
C. Peterson, successor to the local ex- 
change business of the Siren Telephone 
Co., of Siren. 


The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you !f your line 1!s short, crosses, or 
A grounded and how many miles it is from 

you. Sosimple the operator can use it as 
m easilyasthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, Ill. 


LORE TICKETS 


and other printed supplies at ‘money sav- 
ing’? prices. Ask us for quotations before 
Placing your order. 


Lambooy Toll Ticket Ptg. Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 E. New York Street 
{ndianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 


TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 
Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUMBUS.OMIQ —~ 


Apopraisa) Construction Reporte 
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J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, and 
Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J.G. Wray, Fellow A. I. EB. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


The advertisers on this 


page will render you 


prompt, efficient service 


Pleuse tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Elections. 


Rock Grove, Int.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the stockholders. of the Rock 
Grove Mutual Telephone Co. the follow- 
ing directors were elected: C. Barker, D. 
Brobst, G. Nesemeier, G. Bixler, F. Mein- 
ert, A. N. Zimmerman, and E. Fisher. 

TREMONT, Int.—The new officers of the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of Tre- 
mont are: J. Sommer, president; J. Strick- 
faden, vice-president; and G. Brecher, 
secretary. A. L. Robinson and S. Kin- 
singer were reélected directors. 

TraEr, lowa—T. J. Stoakes was reelect- 
ed president of the Mutual Telephone Co. 
of Traer at the recent annual meeting; R. 
A. West was elected vice-president; R. C. 
Wood, secretary; and J. Kober, treasurer. 
The new board of directors consists of 
H. D. Loop, J. B. McDowall, T. R. Mc- 
Elhinney, and the officers. R. L. Parker 
has been retained as manager. 

Ozark, Mo.—The men chosen to head 
the Ozark Codperative Telephone Co. for 
this year are: G. Gooch, president; U. S. 
Bylien, vice-president; and S. K. Stine, 
secretary-treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee consists of L. E. Estes, E. Hanks, 
B. Wagoner, and the officers. 

SAVANNAH, Mo.—The stockholders of 
the Andrew County Mutual Telephone Co. 
recently met and elected C. Yenni, presi- 
dent; A. R. Gunselman, vice-president; O. 
V. Sells, secretary and manager; and E. 
F. Smith, treasurer. The board of direc- 
tors, which is the same as it was last year, 
is composed of B. Robertson, W. W. 


Craig, F. A. Parker, and the president 
and vice-president. 
Aurora, Nes.—The annual meeting of 


the stockholders of the Hamilton County 
Farmers Telephone Association resulted in 
E. D. Snider and J. Jones being reélected 
to the board of directors. At the direc- 
tors’ meeting P. Peterson was chosen 
president and J. Jones vice-president. 

BLuE Sprincs, Nes.—The Gage County 
Independent Telephone Co. will have as 
its officers for this year: J. McPherson, 
president; F. F. Roderick, secretary; and 
F. J. Patton, treasurer. W. Walker and 
L. M. Smith are the newly elected direc- 
tors on three-year terms. Mr. McPherson 
has been president for nearly 20 years. 

Ditter, Nres.—The officers of the Diller 
Telephone Co. were reélected for this year 
as follows: President, E. L. Loock; vice- 
president, A. Engelman; secretary, J. 
Smith; treasurer, F. E. Hale; and man- 
ager, G. Riddle—these officers constituting 
the board of directors. 


The report showed that there are 89 
stockholders and an investment of $19,V00. 

EvizapetH City, N. C.—There was a 
general promotion of young men at the 
annual meeting of the Norfolk & Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently. The 
oldest of the men promoted—H. W. 
Dewey, who succeeds C. W. Grice, 
deceased, as secretary and manager—is 
only 81 years of age. He has been an 
employe of the company for 15 years. 

. Dewey was promoted to superin- 
tendent, the position formerly occupied by 
H. M. Dewey. E. Blades was made treas- 
urer. The president and _ vice-president 
are the same—Dr. L. S. Blades and J. T. 
McCabe, respectively. W. J. Woodley is 
secretary of the board of directors, the 
other members being Dr. L. S. Blade, J. 
T. McCabe, F. M. Grice, C. E. Thompson, 
L. Selig, E. Blades, and C. Blades. 

WetcomeE, N. C.—The Davidson Tele- 
phone Co. had its annual meeting recently 
and selected W. Miller as president for 
the coming year; E. S. Craver as secre- 


tary-treasurer; and J. H. Leonard, A. R. 
Hinkle, J. L. Foust, and O. H. Koontz, 
directors. 

Apa, Oxuto—The officers of the Ada 


Telephone Exchange Co. for this year are: 
I. McElroy, president; Dr. R. F. Coopess, 
vice-president; D. H. Herring, secretary 
and manager; and J. Brewer, treasurer. 
C. L. Brewer, C. M. Jones, J. Lantz and 
the officers compose the board of directors. 

Eaton, Ouzto— At the_ stockholders’ 
meeting of the Eaton Telephone Co. the 
following officers were elected: President, 


O. A. Gale; vice-president, C. B. Coke- 
fair; secretary, L. D. Lesh; and treasurer, 
E. Fisher. T. W. Mitchell, H. Royer, U. 


J. Poffenberger, and the officers constitute 
the board. FE. G. Morgan, is manager. 
Marion, Onto—F. E. Guthery was 
reélected president of the Marion County 
Telephone Co. at a directors’ meeting, fol- 
lowing the stockholders’ meeting. Other 
officers chosen include S. E. Barlow, vice- 
president; and A. J. Berry, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager. Directors 
were selected as follows: H. B. Hane, J. 
F. Prendergast, D. R. Crissinger, W. G. 
Harding, F. A. Huber, J. A. Schroeter, A. 
E. Cheney. J. G. Leffler, and the officers. 
Amity, Pa—The Amity Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. at its annual meeting elected J. 
Watson leew. Thomas, J. L. Dunn, J: 


Sanders, W. L. Dodd, H. E. McCollum, 
M. Van Dyke directors for the 
The directors organized by 
McCollum president; Mr. 
Van Dyke, 


and L. 
ensuing year. 
electing Mr. 
Thomas, vice-president: Mr. 
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secretary and collector; 
treasurer. 

Everett, Pa—At the regular annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Bed- 
ford-Fulton Telephone Co. the following 
directors were elected: H. F. Gump, Sr, 
J. S. Hershberger, J? H. Isett, Fila 
Laher, D. C. Barkman, B. S. Jackson, Dr, 
H. W. Bender, W. N. Hershberger, and 
J. M. Clegg. At the directors’ meeting 
which followed H. W. Bender was chosen 
president; H. E. Laher, vice-president; J. 
S. Hershberger, secretary; W. N. Hersh= 
are assistant secretary; H. F. Gump, 

treasurer; and H. H. Clark, manager. 

W OODBURY, TENN.—The officers of the 
Home Telephone Co. elected for this year 
are: W. F. Brevard, president; R. B. Me 
Broom, vice-president; and B. Tenpenny, 
secretary-treasurer. The new directors are 
A. A. Jernigan and S. Davenport. 

GREENVILLE, TEXxASs—The following offi- 
cers were elected at the recent annual 
meeting of the Greenville Telephone Co,: 
A. C. Stuart, president; R. M. Chapman, 
vice-president; H. S. Brashear, secretary; 
and E. C. Russell, treasurer. The officers 
and W. L. Beckman, Sr., are directors. 

Mount PLEASANT, WAsSH.—The Mount 
Pleasant Telephone Co. has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
N. L. Kingsbury, president, and M. @ 
Kingsbury, secretary-treasurer. The trus- 
tees are J. S. Winslow, F. Adams, and A, 
W. Rankin. 

Amue_rst, Wts.—The officers of the 
Amherst Telephone Co. for the coming 
year are: A. L. Rounds, president; P. 
Peterson, vice-president; J. O. Foxen, sec- 
retary; and P. Sommers, treasurer. 
Elected to serve on the board of directors 
are: J. A. Jordan, E. Kussman and O. K. 
Heath. 

Merritt, Wis. — Stockholders of the 
French Ridge Telephone Co. have elected 
A. Schmidtke and C. J. Travis directors 
for this year. The new officers are: M. 
Tole, president; C. Olson, vice-president; 
and A. Boettcher, secretary-treasurer. 
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There 


sermon—and a good 


is a whole 


one, too—in two lines 
of a letter we received last week from a 
subscriber who is manager of a farmers’ 
telephone company operating in Pennsyl- 
vania. “TELEPHONY,” he says, “has helped 
us to give a better service that has in- 
creased our revenue.” 

It is gratifying to know that this jour- 
nal has helped a telephone company to 
That 


However, the sermon lies 


improve its service. is what we 
are here for. 
in the statement that, having bettered its 
service, the telephone company was re- 
warded better 


with increased revenue 


rates. That is the milk in the cocoanut. 

Efficient service will build up the good 
will of the public towards the company, 
and when these two factors—good service 
and good will—accompany the telephone 
man when he appears before the rate com- 
missioners, the task of securing adequate 
rates is practically accomplished. 

* *k * x 

Utility 

watchful eye on the public effect their offi- 


rate-makers naturally have a 


cial actions will have. They are seeking 


the commendation of the voters who, 
directly or indirectly, place them in office. 
A company that cannot prove it is render- 
ing good service, and that also is “in bad” 
with its patrons, generally speaking, hasn't 
much chance of getting a rate increase, 
no matter how much it may need it. 

On the other hand, as our Pennsylvania 
subscriber unconsciously pointed out, bet- 
The 


improved 


ter service brings increased revenue. 
public good will created by 
service is the important step towards a 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


more healthy. income for the telephone 


company. Good will also, needless to* 
state, makes it easier to secure more 
capital. 


* * * x 

And capital with which to take care 
of the steadily increasing business is what 
the. telephone industry needs—capital to 
finance expansion in response to the ever- 
growing public demand for service, and 
capital to replace equipment that has seen 
its best days or is unequal to the pressure 
of present day needs. 

As the spring construction season ap- 
proaches, telephone companies everywhere 
are making plans to enlarge and improve 
their service facilities. 

The extensive building programs mapped 
out for Louisville and Fort Wayne are 
examples of what Independent telephone 
interests are doing throughout the coun- 
try, while the Bell organization is provid- 
ing for a big growth by all its associated 
companies. 

kK ok x 

Telephone companies should give more 
publicity to the fact that 
houses are more and more recognizing the 
The 
investment concerns are passing this belief 


investment 
stability of public utility securities. 


on to their customers—the bond buyers— 
and recommending the purchase of utility 
bonds and stocks. 

A year ago John Moody predicted that 
1922 would be a good year for the utili- 
February 1, 1923, he said: 

“All groups of utilities have so amply 


ties. 


confirmed that con- 
fidence by actual ac- 
complishment over 


the past year that we have come to 
regard public uitlity securities, taken as a 
whole, as the most desirable and attractive 
class in the investment market today. 

“The public utilities of the country face 
an assured future confronted by one great 
problem—to finance expansion of their 
facilities rapidly enough to take care of 
the steadily increasing volume of business 
offered to them. 

“As we have previously pointed out, the 
stability of the utility business is due en- 
To this 


may be added consideration of the fact 


tirely to its essential character. 


that the business is very nearly on a cash 
basis, is properly non-competitive and in- 
volves no extensive inventories. The capi- 
tal investment turnover, although slow, is 
sure.” 

* ke ok Ox 

There are forcible points in the above 
paragraph which any telephone company 
can use with good effect in interesting 
those having money to invest. 

In addition, there is the argument in 
favor of putting local capital into local 
enterprises. Supporting home industries, 
and making money to be spent at home, 
are ideas of special value right now when 
the “Home Rule” cry is being made by 
political demagogues in their attacks on 
service companies and state regulation. 

An efficiently managed, locally owned 
and operated company is about as effective 
a defense against the radical “Home Rule” 
political buncombe as can be discovered. 
In fact, home ownership is home rule. 
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Publicity for the telephone company does 
not necessarily have to be only through 
the columns of the local newspaper. That 
is extremely valuable, of course, but there 


are other ways in which the company can 


get its message across to the public. 

For instance, when the monthly bills 
are mailed out a slip or small folder, bear- 
ing printed matter, can be enclosed without 
adding to the postage expense. 

The mails carry one ounce first class 
for a two-cent stamp, and as the monthly 
bill usually weighs but half that, only half 
the postage paid for is ordinarily used. 
Small circulars and printed slips, carrying 
any message the company -desires its 
patrons to know, might as well go to 
them in the same envelope. 

Good publicity can be distributed in this 
way and at no additional expense for mail- 


ing. Why not get full value out of the 


Nebraska Holds a Lively Convention 


State Telephone Association’s Meeting at Lincoln Develops Spirited Discus- 
sions—C. L. Kelly Succeeds Bruce Brown as President—Annual Gathering 
Displays Plenty of Pep and a Keen Interest in Plans to Help the Industry 


The question of what constitutes a 
proper compensation for handling toll 
calls proved to be the liveliest topic of 
debate at the annual convention of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association, held at 
Lincoln February 20, 21 and 22. 

For a number of years there has been 
on the statute books a law, which in addi- 
tion to requiring physical connection, pro- 
vided that companies should have a 10 per 
cent commission on all terminating and a 
15 per cent commission on all originating 
calls, with provision for division upon a 
mileage basis. 

President Bruce Brown of the state as- 
sociation secured the introduction early 
in the present session of S. F. 200, which 
repeals the settlement section of the Ship- 
ley law, the one above described. 

The matter came before the convention 
on Wednesday on a motion to recommend 
the passage of the bill. A sharp difference 
of opinion developed during the debate, 
which did not end with the Wednesday 
session, but continued until Thursday, 
when it was voted to leave the matter in 
the hands of the association’s legislative 
committee—Mr. Brown having suggested 
that the association ask that it be killed. 

The meeting was well attended; there 
were a number of good talks made; and 
the social program gave the delegates and 
visitors an opportunity to forget their 
troubles and frolic together. 
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fixed item of expense for postage and kill 


two birds with one stone? 
Se Se eee 


There is a certain telephone man out 
in rural Illinois who could earn a fat 
salary as a diplomat at some European 
court, judging from the clever way he 
handled a difficult rate situation recently. 

A good-sized farmers’ company, oper- 
ating five exchanges in a rich agricultural 
section, desired to raise its rates to 75 
cents and $1.00 a month, and asked the 
commission for the necessary authority. 

That certainly sounds reasonable enough, 
but when the hearing was held there were 
objections from some of the subscribers. 

One group of kickers was represented 
by a positive individual who happened to 
be named Blowers—and he lived up to 
his name. After Mr. Blowers had “blowed 
up” sufficiently, the case was deferred. 


By H. T. Dobbins 


Officers Elected. 


The election of officers resulted in the 
following being chosen for the coming 
term: 

President, C. L. Kelly, of North Bend; 
vice-presidents, E. D. Warner, Scottsbluff, 
and J. W. Richmond, Wisner; secretary- 
treasurer, A. W. Forbes, Stanton. 

The directors are: Lloyd B. Wilson, 
Omaha; R. E. Mattison, Lincoln; George 
E. Becker, Pawnee City; Warren Pratt, 
Kearney; D. E. McGregor, of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co.; M. D. Young, 
Brankitia)eeemGrint, Sargent, and Ey 
B. Wait, of Comstock. 

The opening session of the convention 
was held on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
Feb. 20, when Mayor Frank C. Zehrung 
delivered an address of welcome in which 
he expressed the appreciation of the city 
over the annual visit of the telephone men. 

He said that it was a wonderful age in 
which he had been permitted to live, and 
the rise and development of the telephone 
industry—from the little three blocks line 
over which he first talked to the pres- 
ent continent-wide system of communica- 
tion—was not the least of the magic trans- 
formations. 

Warren Pratt, of Kearney, in response, 
said that the fact that the convention was 
always held in Lincoln was proof suffi- 
cient of the appreciation of the city’s hos- 
pitality. 
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Then the telephone diplomat got busy. 
He had Blowers elected a director of the 
company so he was in a position to in- 
vestigate and know the financial condition 
of the concern. 

When the commission took up the case 


again, Mr. Blowers informed the rate 


investigators that he had gone over the 
accounts and was satisfied that even the 
rates asked for were hardly sufficient. 
The objections were withdrawn, and the 
commission granted the company the ad- 


ditional revenue desired. 
kK OK Ok 


The incident illustrates two things: It 
makes all the difference on which side of 
the table you are sitting, and, also, that 
the telephone man who put Brother Blow- 
ers on the board of directors belongs at 
Versailles, Genoa, or wherever the diplo- 
matic confabs chance to be held. 


After the opening address, President 
Brown appointed these committees: 

Credentials and membership: Messrs. — 
Bradley and Emerson. 

Entertainment and banquet—Messrs. 
Barratt, Prebble and Jack. 

Finance: Messrs. Grint, Hancock and 
Rodwig. 

Resolutions: Messrs. Kelley, Miller and 
E. B. Wait. 

Secretary-Treasurer A. W. Forbes, of 
Stanton, presented as a part of his re- 
port a redrafted constitution and _by- 
laws, and this was referred to a commit- 
tee composed of Messrs. Pratt, Bagstrom 
and Becker, to con, and report later. 

A letter was read from M. D. Young, 
of the Republican Valley Telephone Co., 
Franklin, in which he suggested that some- 
thing should be started to relieve the 
patrons of the toll tax and the companies 
of the annoyance of collecting it. He said 
other industries had secured the repeal 
of these war taxes, and that if the com- 
panies took the initiative they could get 
rid of something that was unfair to both 
the companies and the patrons. 


C. C. Deering, secretary of the national 
association, said that matter had been 
considered by his board, and it had been 
found that the attitude of the taxing — 
authorities is that if the customer does 
not protest it is unbecoming for the tele- 
phone companies to object. 


- March 3, 1923. 


Warren Pratt thought it unwise to take 
the initiative in this matter as it may 
react upon rates, and on his suggestion 
the matter was referred to the resolutions 
committee. 

An invitation was read from Montreal 
for the association to hold its next con- 
vention in that city. President Brown said 
he would decline to ask for any expres- 
sion of opinion in view of the subtle sug- 
gestion contained in the invitation that 
in Montreal individual liberty is not re- 
strained. 

In his annual address to the conven- 
tion President Brown said that during 
the year an effort had been made to build 
up the association so that it might be 
worth more to the telephone men individu- 
ally and raise their ideals of public serv- 
ice. 

“The telephone man is too much in- 
clined to take his business as a matter 
of course,’ said Mr. Brown, “and he 
ought not to be surprised if the public 
does so, too.” 

“The public is too much inclined to give 
importance to wrong numbers, and it 
seems to me that if they knew more about 
the efforts of the management to give bet- 
ter service they would be less critical. The 
average person has little conception of 
what giving good service means.” 


He was surprised to find at a legisla-. 


tive committee hearing that even senators 
had the idea that toll operators were 
under instructions to rob patrons by re- 
fusing to take out time for interrupted 
connections. 

He pointed out that telephone men judge 
of their service by the scientific average 
of completed calls, the patron by the one 
call on which he fails to get proper serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Brown said that seven district meet- 
ings had been held during the year with a 
total attendance three times that of the 
state convention. This work should be 
enlarged the coming year, and chief op- 
erators and linemen invited to take part. 
Also, the social end ought not to be 
neglected. 

He said that in Indiana some of the 
group meetings have grown so large that 
they overshadow the state convention, and 
he thought that if a success was to be 
made of the Nebraska association it 
would be along the lines of enlarging the 
district meetings. 


In introducing Hon. Charles A. Ran- 
dall, member of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, President Brown said 
that in spite of the doubts and uncertain- 
ties that often beset men in the midst of 
political campaigns with respect to what 
candidates may do if elected, he had 
found that public officers were just as 
honest and just as desirous of dealing 
fairly and squarely with him as he had 
been in dealing with them. 

Mr. Randall said that possibly there 
were some grounds for whatever fore- 
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bodings may have been held by telephone 
men during his campaign, but that he de- 
sired them to understand that he stood 
only for the square deal, and that so long 
as he is in office every citizen and every 
public utility with which the commission 
had to deal would be fairly dealt with. 

When it came to rate matters, all that 
he insisted upon was in being shown that 
increases were justified, and when justi- 
fication was shown he would be ‘prompt 
to see that they were granted. 

He said that in rate controversies in his 


Bruce Brown, 
Nebraska Association, 
at ‘the Lincoln Convention. 


Retiring President of the 
Who Presided 


section he had been on the other side of 
the table, and that in lieu of other cham- 
pions he had undertaken to see that the 
side of the patrons was properly pre- 
sented. 

At the same time, when it was shown 
that the rates asked for were necessary, 
he had appeared before a mass meeting 
called to decide on a general strike of 
patrons and had advised against it. As 
a result, but six telephones were taken 
out. 

Mr. Randall said that when he assumed 
the duties of office he undertook to dis- 
sect the entire rate situation, and he pre- 
sented a set of charts illustrating what 
he had discovered. 

He said it was a revelation to him to 
find out that at no time had telephone 
rates kept pace with the ascending scale 
of commodity prices, and that in fact it 
was nearly two years before the com- 
panies sought the relief that it is now 
quite evident they should have asked for 
long before they did. 

The criticism he had to make of the 
companies was that they waited as long 
as they did. It was a mistake. They 
should have asked for higher rates at a 
time when producers and business men 
were getting bigger prices than ever be- 
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fore, and when there would have been no 
protests. 

He illustrated by one of his charts the 
sharpness of the deflation that had oc- 
curred in the state’s principal industry, 
agriculture, and said that in part tele- 
phone rate increases were asked for at 
a time when the farmers and the business 
men who depend upon them for pros- 
perity were being pinched. 

The commissioner declared that if the 
people could see these charts they would 
understand how unfair had been their crit- 
icisms, and that they would not be damn- 
ing the commission for doing its plain 
duty in the face of the facts and crit- 
icising the company for asking for higher 
rates in recent months. 

Mr. Randall was pointed and caustic in 
his criticism of the governor’s attitude 
towards commission appropriations, which 
he has cut almost in two. 

He said that the commission is better 
equipped with engineers and experts to 
protect the people from excessive utility 
rates than any other department of the 
state government, and he believed that if 
the people understood that the power that 
controls its appropriations was seeking 
to deprive them of that protection they 
would rise up and demand a change of 
policy. 

He thought it strange, indeed, that a 
man elected to high public office would be 
guided in his attitude by prejudice, that 
he would take occasion to reflect upon 
men who are doing their duty by all and 
that he would even refuse to listen to 
statements of facts about the work of the 
commission or to look into what it had 
been doing and was equipped to do. 

Mr. Randall thought the telephone busi- 
ness a hazardous one at best, subject as 
it is not only to the criticisms of the 
patrons but to the severity of the ele- 
ments. 

On one of his charts he showed how 
slow and gradual had been the price reces- 
sion following the Civil War and how sharp 
following the World War, and it was 
this latter fact that brought upon the 
telephone companies that did not move 
fast enough all of their rate troubles. 

On the other chart he showed how com- 
modity prices had gone from the 100 
level of 1914 to 260 in 1920, back to 153 
later in 1920, and in July last stood 
at 160. 


Telephone rates did not begin to go up 
till 1916, the Lincoln company going to 
129 in 1920 and remaining there. The 
Bell was the lowest for a time, until 
1920, and now stands at 137%. The In- 
dependents were better off in 1918 than 
the others, but were the lowest in 1919 
at 110; in 1920 they rose to 115, and now 
stand at 125. 

He said, in closing, that the commis- 
sion will not harass the companies, but 
will protect them and the people until the 
country gets back to normal and in the 
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readjustment everybody will be satisfied. 

Eben D. Warner, of the Platte Valley 
company, talked on “Financing Prob- 
lems.” He said that in his earlier experi- 
ence he had the good fortune to have a 
partner with a long pocketbook, and that 
a A he a 


Led a Dis- 
cussion on Radio in Relation to the 
Telephone !/ndustry. 


W. W. Johnson, of Kearney, 


all he had to do was to show improve- 
ments would pay in order to get the cash. 

When he took over the Platte Valley 
in 1919, he found the company had not 
taken care of its needs, especially in the 
copper toll line circuits. 

He embarked on a program of rebuild- 
ing and extension that called for the ex- 
penditure of $220,000. In the midst of 
this, when he needed $75,000, the financial 
pinch came, but he was able to borrow 
money and later to float a bond issue be- 
cause he could show men with money that 
the company had been on a paying basis, 
paying regular dividends and had taken 
care of its depreciation reserve. 

Mr. Warner said his experiences 
had proved conclusively that if a company 
could show that its public relations were 
favorable, that it had good financial his- 
tory, and that the property was there and 
in place, financing was always possible. 
Show you are on a sound basis and the 
money will be available for your financ- 
ing, was his theory. 

President Brown said it was a dis- 
grace to the telephone industry that so 
many companies ended the year in the 
red. He felt it to be a reflection on the 
business as a whole. 

“The public needs the companies, and 
will pay if we can show them we are 
running on a business basis,” he stated. 

He emphasized the importance of proper 
public relations and the value of selling 
securities to home people. 

W. W. Johnson, of the Kearney com- 
pany, led in a discussion of the relation 
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of radio to the industry. He gave a hu- 
morous account of his early experiences 
with it. He said he believes radio has 
come to stay and that in time it will be- 
come a necessary modern convenience. 
The manufacturers are anxious to pioneer 
in this matter. 

He thought it possible to put in a re- 
ceiving set at the central office and fur- 
nish service to patrons, but as radio now 
occupies the same position as did the tele- 
phone business in its infancy it might 
be as difficult to sell patrons radio service 
as it was then to sell telephone service. 
This could not be entirely satisfactory 
until cross-talk is eliminated and real ser- 
vice given. 

Mark T. Caster, plant superintendent of 
the Lincoln company, opened the second 
day’s session with a paper on “Mainten- 
ance of Cable,” which he illustrated with 
blue prints and also with the aid of a 
board upon which he had fastened samples 
of about everything that has ever hap- 
pened to cables in place. 


These showed sheathings with trolley 
burns, rat bites, knife cuts, shotgun holes, 
fire, rubbings of tree limbs, bullet hole, 
ring burn, squirrel bite, crystallization, 
ring cut, lightning, crack, shot in two, 
spur hole, wire cut and moisture. 


He described the various methods of 
testing, the use of sets and fault finders, 
the handling of paraffin, and a wealth of 
practice details that held the interest of 
the audience to the close.’ 

Following Mr. Caster’s talk a number 
of telephone managers expressed their em- 
phatic approval of what he had said. 

Mr. Caster said that cable investments 
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now represent about 25 per cent of the 
total in the distribution systems of the 
country. Like war, prevention is cheaper 
than cure. Lead had been chosen as. 
sheathing because of its low cost and its 
pliability, and alloys with tin and anti- 
mony now give it greater resisting pow- 
ers against crystallization, vibration, bend- 
ing and pressure. 

The speaker said his experience was. 
that 90 per cent of the cable troubles cam 
be avoided by frequent and proper inspec- 
tion—aerials at least twice a year, and 
conduits once in two years. 

J. W. Richmond, of the Cuming County 
Independent Telephone Co., Wisner, dis- 
cussed “Underground Cables,” and de- 
clared his experience very discouraging. 

Just out of Wisner are two miles of 
soft ground where spring rains made it 
impossible to maintain pole lines. Laying 
the cables three feet underground ap- 
peared to be the best solution of the prob- 
lem, and it was done. The big mistake 
was in not making a soil analysis in ad- 
vance. This was in 1918. 


In 1920 it became necessary to do some — 
rebuilding at the Beemer exchange. The 
cable was’ wrapped in tar paper and he 
had congratulated himself on doing a good 
job at 6% cents a foot, excluding ma- 
terials. 


Not long after that the cable out of 
Wisner started giving trouble. Investiga- 
tion revealed that the ammonia acid from 
the. barnyard of a big stockman had 
drained into the trenches and mixed with 
the alkali of the soil. Result was about 
3,000 feet of cable eaten up. He relaid 
this, and plans to try asphalt as a cover. 
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Chart Prepared by Accounting Department of Nebraska Commission Showing How Tele- 
phone Rates in Nebraska Have Not Kept Pace with General 
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Commodity Prices. At 


Present, the Bell Company with 37% Per Cent, the Lincoln Company with 29 and Othe 
with 25 Per Cent Increases, Do Not Represent Prevailing Commodity Price Increases. 
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Since then he has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of county supervisors, 
and there isn’t any ditch there now. 

At Beemer a lack of mechanical knowl- 
edge on the part of the operators of the 
local electric plant caused grounds that 
made it necessary to dig up a large part 
of the buried cable there and replace it 
with aerial. 

Mr. Richmond advised the small town 
companies to use aerial even though it 
costs a little more. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Caster in- 
troduced A. J. Cole of the Platte Valley 
Power Co. Mr. Caster said that only a 
small percentage of the men, both in the 
telephone and in the power line com- 
panies, had any conception of the power 
and danger from the heavy voltage lines 
when handled. 

The rapid development of the power 
business, he stated, resulted in hundreds 
of miles of pole line construction which 
inevitably had to be built on territory oc- 
cupied by telephone lines. 

In order to avoid constant litigation and 
trouble a joint committee was organized, 
known as the Nebraska joint committee 
on physical relations between electric sup- 
ply and signal lines. He said Mr. Cole 
would speak on the results attained. 

Mr. Cole said it was early evident that 


the many problems arising out of this new 


construction would result in litigation or 
at least complaints and hearings before 
the state railway commission unless a bet- 
ter way could be found. It had Been 
found, he declared, in the creation of this 
committee, on which all lines are repre- 
sented. 

“It acts as jury,’ said Mr. Cole, “and 
the parties have accepted, in all disputes, 
its findings. This committee system 
makes it easier for the telephone man be- 
cause he can say to his board that what 
was decided upon was not his idea but the 
verdict of a jury of experts. 


“Speedy decisions are made by the com- 
mittee, and it removes the possibility of 
the injustice possible if the railway com- 
mission were appealed to and it applied the 
law, which does not meet all emergencies.” 

H. T. Dobbins, associate editor of the 
Nebraska State Journal, discussed ‘What 
Is News” and its application to the tele- 
phone industry. He defined what is news 
in the technical sense, how it is gathered, 
what it consists of. 

He told the telephone men that his ob- 
servation was that although through this 
avenue they could solve many of its prob- 
lems of proper public relations, they had 
| Not availed themselves of it. 

The speaker pointed out that the av- 
erage weekly newspaper editor is just as 
anxious to get the news of the telephone 
_ company as the company ought to be to 
see that it was given publicity. 

He pointed out the various ways in 
which the telephone managers could codp- 
erate with the local news-gatherers. He 
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said that the newspaper offices are flooded 
with press-agent stuff, and emphasized 


that what they should furnish their local 
newspapers was real news and not propa- 
ganda. 

He outlined the happenings in the tele- 
phone business that constitute news and 


Mark T. Caster, Plant Superintendent of 
the Lincoln Company, Gave An Ex- 
tremely Interesting Discussion 
of Cable Maintenance. 


suggested various subjects for time and 
human interest stories. 

This led President Brown to inquire 
how many of those present read TELEPHO- 
Ny regularly. So many hands were up- 
thrust that he said it would be easier to 
find out how many do not take it. Two 
hands went up. 

“Well, my advice to you,” he said, “is 
to subscribe for it right away. No tele- 
phone man can afford to do without it. 
Many of the single articles in it are worth 
more to you than a year’s subscription. 
You are welcome in its columns as con- 
tributors as well.” 

Dan H. Dunham, in charge of the satety 
first and accident prevention work of the 
Northwestern Bell, staged a demonstra- 
tion of the training given to its workers 
in taking care of injured men until med- 
ical aid could reach them, showing what 
not to do as well as what to do. 

He told how to stop arterial bleeding, 
treatment of infections, handling of men 
who had been knocked breathless by elec- 
tric contact and other first aid treatments. 

The convention discussed and went on 
record in opposition to H. R. 598, before 
the legislature, which requires the state 
railway commission to make maximum 
rates only for public utilities. 

It was pointed out that this would prac- 
tically end the usefulness of the commis- 
sion, as if any utility cut below it, this 
could be used to argue the uselessness of 
the commission. 
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Former Commissioner Wilson pointed 
out that this could easily result in discrim- 
inatory conditions—the making of one rate 
for one man and another rate for another, 
so long as the maximum was not ex- 
ceeded. 

It also defeats the court’s holding that 
in making rates the commission should 
take into account the recent experience of 
the company, and if this showed a deficit 
rates would have to be raised. 

Warren Pratt said it was a most dan- 
gerous bill, and would prove a source of 
many disturbances. 

The convention also recorded its oppo- 
sition to S. F. 263, which cuts toll mes- 
sage rates for five-minute conversations 
to 4/10 of a cent for each air mile, with 
a limit of $1.25 for the state. 

The discussion of the bill to repeal the 
Shipley law was carried over to Thurs- 
day’s session. 

Wednesday evening the convention was 
the guest of the Lincoln Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. at a banquet. Music was fur- 
nished by employes of the company, with 
Milton Barratt in charge as stuntmaster. 


Discussion of Toll Law. 


When the motion was brought up recom- 
mending the passage of the bill which 
would repeal the present law regarding 
the division of tolls, Mr. Brown said that 
he believed the law should be repealed 
because the 10 and 15 per cent commission 
was inadequate in the first place, especially 
for those companies that had only short 
hauls, and in the second place every tele- 
phone company ought to be free to make 
whatever contract it could. 

It is inequitable, he said, because costs 
rise and fall and a proper division one 
year may not be proper the next. He said 
that as a matter of fact the law was not 
being generally obeyed, and that many 
companies were accepting 25 per cent on 
the originating calls in full settlement— 
this being due to the modern practice of 
the single ticket method. 

Former Commissioner Wilson was of 
the opinion that to repeal the law would 
be to clothe the railway commission with 
power to fix the proper commission to 
be paid. 

Lloyd Wilson, general commercial super- 
intendent of the Northwestern Bell, said 
that the present method was not scientific, 
although that did not necessarily condemn 
it. Two methods have been in vogue, 
the flat commission, which results in the 
inadequate payment of an average of about 
3% and 4 cents a message, and the flat 
message, which was inequitable because 
it resulted in 18 per cent. returns on long 
hauls and 48 per cent. on short hauls. 

The Bell company believes in properly 
compensating the connecting company, he 
said, because it does not believe that the 
exchange should be burdened by the toll 
business any more than the toll business 
should be burdened with exchange costs. 

(Continued to page 22.) 


Big Money for Telephone Expansion 


Louisville (Ky.) Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. Will Spend $1,500,000 for 
New Buildings, Switchboards and Equipment—Demands for More Telephone 
Service Require Enlargement of Plants All Over America and the World 


The constantly increasing demand for 
additional telephone service is compelling 
service companies all over the United 
States to plan for plant extensions and 
adequate facilities to care for the grow- 
ing business. 

Many Additions to Be Made to Plant 
in Louisville, Ky. 
Additional improvements to equipment 
of the Louisville Home Telephone Co., of 
Louisville, that will involve an expendi- 
ture of $1,500,000 were announced recent- 

ly by Philip S. Pogue, president. 

The new projects include erection of a 
central office building and exchange, the 
construction of which will entail an outlay 
of $750,000, and the installation of a new 
switchboard at a cost of $500,000. 

Another telephone exchange will be 
erected to care for the southward growth 
of the city. 

Mr. Pogue said that the Crescent and 
Parkway offices of the company would be 
abandoned on completion of the new 
Magnolia station and the addition to the 
Shawnee exchange. 

A switchboard costing $105,000 is to 
de installed in the Magnolia station, ca- 
pable of caring for 3,000 lines, with a 
maximum capacity of 5,000. With the 
completion of the present improvements 
under way, expected by May, the total 
number of lines that will be in service 
will be 22,000. 

Work on the new central office and 
board will not be attempted until the 
present improvements are completed. 

Indiana Company Expanding. 

As soon as the Indiana Public Service 
Commission approves the stock and bond 
issues authorized by the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of Fort Wayne, work 
will begin on the extensive improvements 
planned by General Manager Bohn. 

The new financing will provide over 
$1,600,000 for the extensions and replace- 
ments in view, and the work will enable 
the Fort Wayne company to satisfy the 
requirements of the public for a wider 
and better telephone service. 

Improving business in general lines has 
added to the need for more telephones all 
over the country, and the year 1923 will 
see great activity among the operating 
companies furnishing service. 


Ohio Company Improves Efficiency via 
Construction Method. 

The Mt. Vernon Telephone Co., of Mt. 

Vernon, Ohio, is making a considerable 

change on its toll boards in order to in- 


crease the efficiency of its long distance 
service, 


This improvement is just one of a series 
that will be made in the near future, it 
being the plan of the company to give all 
the exchanges copper toll circuits and 
make other improvements as soon as 
possible. 

Manager Frank Van Voorhis states that 
the company is proud of its service lines 
between Mt. Vernon and Fredericktown. 
It has recently completed the installation 
of a copper circuit between the two towns, 
and has finished trimming all trees and 
freeing the wires of all kinds of over- 


hanging incumbrances, thus practically 
freeing the lines of any transmission 
losses. 


During the month of January the toll 
board at Mt. Vernon handled over 4,248 
messages, and of this number 3,930 were 
completed to the satisfaction of the cus- 
tomer. This meant that the company 
satisfactorily completed 92.5 per cent. of 
its outgoing business. 

The office handles around 5,000: outgoing 
messages every month. 

New Owners of Ohio Company Start 
Improving the Plant. 

With two carloads of poles, 500 cross- 

arms and a supply of pole line hard- 


ware, the United Farmers Telephone Co., © 


of Westminster, Ohio, has joined the 
telephone construction workers. 

The company was recently taken over 
by R. T. Means and F. W. Bechdolt, of 
the Auglaize Telephone Co., Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, who have purchased all of the 
stock of the Westminster company. 

It is the aim of these men to have 
one of the best plants in their territory 
and they are going about it in a manner 
that should produce a first class tele- 
phone system. 

Big Building Program Planned for Cali- 
fornia During 1923. 

Some idea of the growth of Los An- 
geles, Calif., and environs is given by the 
1923 building program announced by the 
Southern California Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the plans of which necessitate 
an expenditure of $14,000,000. 

The entire system of the company is 
being perfected according to a schedule 
which also embraces erection of five new 
major structures, three of which will be 
of the steel and concrete order throughout. 

Elaborate plans for improving office 
equipment and service facilities go to 
make up the balance of the improvement 
program. Of these the Hollywood sta- 
tion, with an approximate figure of $25000,- 
000, tops the list, so far as expenditure is 
concerned. 

The tremendous demand made by the 
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present system and the natural growth, 
which reached the highest figure in the 
history of the company in the fiscal month 
ending January 20, promises an increase 
of 40 per cent over the 1922 mark, ac- 
cording to estimates in the company’s 
office. 

A total of 5,800 orders for new tele- 
phones were registered during January. 


Hold Up Telephone Building as a 
Model of Fire Protection. 

The Kansas City Telephone Co.’s main 
building in Kansas City, Mo., is better 
equipped to protect its occupants against 
fire than any other building in the city, 
according to a statement by Alex Hen- 
derson, fire chief. 

The building is provided with two con- 
crete fire shafts, one in the center of the 
building and the other in the west wing. 
These are entered from the steel bal- 
conies at each floor on the outside of the 
building. Each shaft is provided with a 
5-foot concrete stairway, steel reinforced. 
There are “panic” doors and many other 
protective features which the fire depart- 
meyt commends. 

The building is 14 stories high and is 
normally occupied by five hundred persons. 


Work Progressing on Chicago- 
Boston A. T. & T. Cable. 

Work on the new Boston-Chicago cable 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is expected to be completed as far as 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, by May 5, it was 
announced a few weeks ago by officials of 
the company. The cable is to be 1,150 
miles in length. 

The line—which is being constructed at 
a cost of $200,000 a mile—has been com- 
pleted and is in operation as far as New 
Castle. The route from New Castle takes 
it aerially over a new pole line being con- 
structed from New Castle to Cuyahoga 
Falls via Youngstown and Ravenna. In 
certain sections of the cities it passes 
through it will be routed through existing 
cables. 

The line from Pittsburgh to Youngs- 
town, now about completed, will cost 
$125,000,000. Repeater stations, to improve 
efficiency of the circuit, are built every 
50 miles. One of these is located at 
Cuyahoga Falls. 


Report Texas Toll Line Co. Con- 


trols Four Large Companies. 
Under the caption, “Texas Toll Line 


Company Buys Eight Exchanges,’ the 
Dallas (Tex.) News of February 8 pub- 


lished the following item as having been 


— 
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received from its Waco correspondent on 
February 7: 

“On his return to Waco from Sherman, 
J. B. Earle, president of the Texas Toll 
Line Co., announced that he and his asso- 
ciates had secured the controlling interest 
in four North Texas Independent tele- 
phone companies, which include eight ex- 
changes. Mr. Earle declined to give the 
consideration for the properties, which will 
be continued, he said, as separate cor- 
porations. 

“The companies of which Mr. Earle and 
his associates are the controlling factors 
are: The Grayson County Telephone Co., 
Sherman and Howe; the Peoples Home 
Telephone Co., Denton; the North Texas 
Telephone Co., with exchanges in Whites- 
boro, Collinsville, Tioga and Pilot Point; 
and the Bonham Telephone Co.” 


Two Groups of A. I. E. E. 1,000 
Miles Apart Hold Joint Meeting. 
A novelty in meetings was staged by the 

American Institute of Engineers on Feb- 

ruary 14 when it held a joint meeting of 

two bodies 1,000 miles apart, presided over 
simultaneously by an officer, addressed 

by the same speakers, and followed by a 

common discussion. The session marked 

the close of the first day of the mid- 

winter convention. 

A loud-speaker enabled the two gather- 
ings to listen to the same program—part 
of it being presented in Chicago and the 
rest in New York. Then followed a gen- 
eral discussion in which Chicagoans made 
remarks on papers read in New York and 
New Yorkers returned the compliment to 
the westerners. A small, sensitive trans- 
mitter was located on the speaker’s desk 
for the return talks. ; 

Several thousand others heard the dis- 
cussion, as the amplifiers were attached to 
a local radio station, which broadcast the 
speeches. 

The New York meeting was called at 
8:30 p. m., while that in Chicago began 
at 7:30. 


Monday to Be “Silent Night” in 
Chicago Radio. 

Local representatives of Chicago broad- 
casting stations held a meeting Feb. 20 
at which it was decided, beginning Feb. 29, 
to make Monday a silent night, so far as 
the Chicago program is concerned. 

In agreeing to close the stations so that 
fans may listen in on programs broadcast 
from distant cities, Chicago broadcasters 
asserted that the silent night was to be 
regarded purely as an experiment. 

In agreeing to the proposal, C. W. Horn 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., superintendent of 
broadcasting for the Westinghouse Manu- 
facturing & Electric Co., pointed out sev- 
eral of the objectionable features to the 
silent night so far as Chicago is con- 
cerned. 

“Chicago is one of the two cities where 
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SMILIN’ THROUGH 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Do you realize, girls, that it requires fourteen muscles to frown and only 


four to smile? 


Have you been working your face overtime? 


The law in many states forbids women to work over eight hours a day. 
I worked in one of those states recently. 
I met an operator there who reported for duty frowning, frowned all day 


at every little thing, and went home frowning. 


Had she also drawn a salary 


for her poor, overworked face, she could have retired in a year, I do be- 


lieve. 


But she did not draw one single cent for that face service and it took 


dollars’ worth of massage cream to soothe those tired muscles 


Poor, mistaken Lucinda Cutter. 


She worked the toll board at Harmony. 


What a joke that town Harmony was to the operators in neighboring ex- 


changes ! 


As soon as she landed in her chair, there was a bang-fizz-bang. No won- 
der none of the other operators wanted to learn long distance, when all they 


heard was her one-sided quarreling. 
“Well, don’t ring in my ear!” 
“Well, don’t bite my head off. 
“Why don’t you answer me?” 
“Quit your ringing on a busy line!” 


I told you ‘No!’” 


Lucinda punctuated her work with such remarks as the foregoing. 


” 


“Y’m all shot to pieces, 
is killing me. 
work.” 

She went. 


she wailed in the rest room, one day. 
I’m going to see Doctor Nerves. 


Doctor Nerves recommended a complete rest. 


“This work 
I know he will say it’s the 


As he could not 


very well advisé her to rest her face, and charge her two dollars a call— 


there were six of them—he just recommended a complete rest. 


Well, she and 


her face took a trip—more useless expense. 


Poor Lucinda Cutter! 
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the best of talent is obtainable for radio 
programs,’ said Mr. Horn. “People 
throughout the middle west depend on 
Chicago for their: entertainment. To close 
down one evening a week would be de- 
priving them of entertainment. I venture 
to say 99 per cent of the people who want 
the silent night care only about hearing 
the call letters of the distant stations and 
are not interested in the program. That 
is not in the best interests of radio.” 

It was also agreed to by the representa- 
tives of the stations that in event some 
exceptionally prominent person should be 
in Chicago and available for broadcasting 
on that night only, that E. A. Beane, 
United States radio inspector, would serve 
as arbitrator to determine whether or not 
the silent night should be interrupted. 


Chinese Telephone Service Con- 
fined Mainly to Cities. 
Telephone service in China is confined 
almost exclusively to the principal cities. 
With the exception of a few short and 
scattered toll lines, there are practically no 
facilities for telephone intercommunica- 
tion, so that the telephone exchanges in 
the cities are independent of each other. 


As regards ownership and operation, | 


there are four distinct classes of ex-’- 


changes in the country: (1) those owned 
by the central government at Peking; (2) 
those owned by the provincial govern- 
ments; (3) those owned by private Chi- 
nese merchants; and (4) those owned by 
foreigners. 

Most of the systems are quite small, 
using a type of equipment that is consid- 
ered altogether obsolete in other countries. 

The telephone system at Shanghai, how- 
ever, is a rather striking exception. It is 
owned and operated by a private company, 
and its equipment and operating methods 
compare very favorably with the latest 
standards. It has about 13,000 telephones, 
which is about 20 per cent of all the tele- 
phones in China. 


Bristol, Tenn.-Va., Is Going After 
Automatic Service. 
The chamber of commerce of Bristol, 


Tenn.-Va., backed by various organiza- 
tions and business men, is investigating the 
manner in which other cities are taking 
automatic installations. 

Letters have been received by the 
chamber of commerce from Tampa, Fla.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; and Ithaca, N. Y., which 
indicate that the system has been very 
successful in those places, and the Bris- 
tol men are studying the matter carefully. 


Ohio Ass’n. Makes Important Changes 


Independent Convention at Columbus Elects Frank A. Knapp President— 
F. L. Beam Retires After Twenty Years’ Continuous Service in State Organ- 
ization Work—Buckeye Telephone Men Hold Successful Three-Day Meeting 


Ohio Independent telephone men always 
have an interesting time at their yearly 
conventions, and the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association, which was held at 
Columbus February 20-21-22, was no ex- 
ception. In fact, the 1923 convention pre- 
sented features that had never before 
marked any of its predecessors. 

Chief of the novel developments was 
the retirement by Frank L. Beam, of Mt. 
Vernon, from active participation in the 
affairs of the Ohio association. For 
20 years Mr. Beam has been the leader 
of organized Independent telephony in 
the Buckeye state, and in his presidential 
address to the convention he announced 
his decision to withdraw. Division on the 
board of directors has developed during 
the past year, and Mr. Beam, referring to 
the discord, made clear to the convention 
that he would not allow the use of his 
name for reélection or even be considered 
for a directorship. His retirement was 
regretted by all who know of his valuable 
service to the telephone industry in Ohio, 
and a suitable resolution, offered by Wash- 
ington Hyde, of Warren, was unanimously 
adopted by the convention expressing deep 
appreciation of his efforts in behalf of the 
organization. 

Frank A. Knapp, of Bellevue, who 
succeeds Mr. Beam as president of the 
Ohio association, also has long been a 
prominent figure in the Independent field, 
both state and national. He controls sev- 
eral of the largest and most successful 
Independent properties in Ohio, and is 
recognized as having unusual force and 
ability. 

The other officers elected were Conrad 
Kipp, Greenville, vice-president, and Frank 
L. McKinney, Columbus, secretary-treas- 
urer, The executive committee consists 
of the three officers named and G,. P. 
Thorpe, Wilmington, and C. L. Jones, 
Athens. 

The board of directors elected for 1923 
includes W. L. Cary, Newark; A. J. 
Curran, Elyria; Harry Graham, Cygnet; 
C. L. Jones, Athens; Conrad Kipp, Green- 
ville; Frank A. Knapp, Bellevue; Earl 
Lutz, Circleville; Frank L. McKinney, 
Columbus; E. G. Miller, Warren; W. A. 
Norton, Kenton; George Quatman, Sid- 
ney; J. Warren Safford, Troy; Fred L. 
Sears, Cambridge; Harry Sotzen, Shelby; 
G. P. Thorpe, Wilmington. 

There was a large attendance Tuesday 
afternoon, February 20, at the New South- 
ern Hotel when the first session was called 
to order. An address of welcome was 
delivered by James J. Thomas, mayor of 
Columbus, who said many complimentary 


things about the visiting telephone men, 
in token of the importance of the service 
they render the public in this age. 

Charles Cary, of Millersburg, responded 
on behalf of the association in a happy 
vein, after which the business of the con- 
vention was taken up. ; 

In his annual report—which was _ his 
valedictory—President Beam gave an in- 
teresting review of the history of the 


Who Retired 
Service as President 
of the Ohio Association. 


F. L. Beam, of Mt. Vernon, 
After 20 Years’ 


association, containing much _ instructive 
information concerning Ohio telephone 
affairs. 


His report follows: 

“This convention marks the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of this association, 
and also marks the end of the twentieth 
year I have served as your president. At 
this point I wish to emphasize that our 
accomplishments have been, first and last, 
the result of the untiring efforts and close 
cooperation on the part of every man 
engaged in the Independent telephone 
business throughout the various districts 
of the state, with the directors and officers 
of this association. It has been the will- 
ingness on the part of you men to prompt- 
ly respond to every call of necessity for 
the general good of the association, with- 
out hope of immediate personal reward, 
that has made possible results attained 
which ‘have benefited every subscriber, 
stockholder and Independent company 
throughout the state. 


“This codperation and unity of purpose 
has existed throughout the entire per- 
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sonnel of this association, through all of 
the members, board of directors and offi- 
cers up until a very recent time. How- 
ever, I now regret to learn, and feel the 
necessity of frankly advising you, that 
there has been a division of support and 
opinion within our present board; and I 
therefore wish to make it clear that even 
if offered, I am not a candidate for further 
office or directorship of this association. 

In closing a service of 20 years, I 
feel that it is not only proper but well 
advised in terminating my service, to in- 
clude in my final report to you, in as 
brief a way as possible, a short history 
of this association and some of its major 
accomplishments. I shall endeavor to 
handle these subjects in a chronological 
way as far as possible. I feel that a brief 
survey will not only be of interest, but 
serve as authentic record of the purposes, 
results, activities and accomplishments of 
this association from its beginning down 
to the present time. 

History of Association. 

The Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 

ciation was organized in Columbus, Ohio, 


at the Chittenden Hotel, April 29, 1895, - 


and our organization came into existence 


. almost simultaneously with the launching 


of the Independent telephone movement in 
this state. 

The men who organized this association 
were drawn together for the purpose of 
protecting the interests and the properties 
that they represented, to study the prac- 
tical questions of operation and plant 
building and to combat a competitive 
situation which daily threatened their 
existence. 

The Independent telephone business 
was in its very infancy, and the most 
common details as we now know them 
were matters of gravest importance. In 
short, these pioneer telephone men at the 
very outset realized first, the possibilities 
of the business, second, the necessity of 
the development of their local territory, 
and third, the development of the entire 
state; this was the forerunner of the long 
distance service. 

Shortly after the organization of the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Association, 
and with the completion of the Indepen- 
dent exchanges in many counties of the 
state, the necessity of long distance lines 
and a service which should also be in its 
nature Independent, was readily recog- 
nized, This necessity led to the organiza- 
tion of the United States Long Distance 
Telephone Company, and most of the 
larger trunk lines of this long distance 
company were built and in operation prior 
to 1900. 
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This brought a stimulus in the devel- 
opment of Independent telephony over 
the entire state and a reassurance to 
companies already organized and operat- 
ing, who at the time of their organization 
possibly did not appreciate the necessity 
of an Independent long distance company 
for their own self-preservation. 

Independents’ Rapid Growth. 

The rapid development of the Indepen- 
dent telephone movement in Ohio is con- 
cretely shown by the fact that in 1895 the 
state of Ohio, with a population of more 
than four million people, had less than 
30,000 telephones in service, and about 
one-half of the 88 counties of the state 
were without any kind of telephone ex- 
change, and quite a number were even 
without a toll station or connection. 

In 1905, after 10 years of Independent 
telephone development in the state, there 
were over 200,000 Independent telephones 
in Ohio operated by about 300 Indepen- 
dent companies. 

Our statistics of 1910 show that 
after the first 15 years there were 
more than 325,000 Independent telephones 
in service in the state of Ohio on that 
date, a public service shared in and offered 
to the public by over 30,000 stockholders 
in approximately 600 different companies 
with an actual investment of over $30,000,- 
000, furnishing the highest class telephone 
service to practically every county in the 
state. 

During this period of most rapid devel- 
opment as described above, it was found 
essential to prevent conflicts and the 
development of overlapping territories 
between the Independent companies by 
providing for the very closest codperation 
between all Independent companies of the 
state. In June, 1904, this problem was 
successfully worked out by revamping 
our organization and dividing the state 
into nine districts, each having a vice- 
president and secretary, with an executive 
committee composed of representatives 
from each county in the district. 

The plan of carrying the problems into 
each section of the state by means of dis- 
trict meetings was inaugurated a little 
later and helped keep your association and 
its entire membership alive to the interests 
of all sections of the state. 


Good and Read Times. 


There has been a continual effort on 
the part of your officers and directors to 
make a careful study of business condi- 
tions, to meet our problems in advance, 
and to try to anticipate conditions be- 
fore they arrive; and, before directing 
your attention to some topics which will 
follow, it is of interest to recall that the 
years of 1907-1908 brought a period of 


general business depression which almost 


amounted to a financial panic in this 
country, This was of short duration and 
the recovery to normal business conditions 
came about promptly. The five-year pe- 
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riod from 1910 until practically the open- 
ing of 1915, while not a panic, nevertheless 
was a period of rather sluggish business 
condition in this country. 

From 1914, the beginning of the world 
war, to the year 1920, there existed a period 
of great business activity in this country. 
The years 1920 and 1921 marked again a 
cycle of depression. It is of interest to 
note that through these periods there has 
been a continual growth in the telephone 
business in this state. The value of its 
securities have not been touched by the 
narked fluctuations affecting industrial 
and other stocks. 

Rate Question Serious. 

It was in the year 1909 that the ques- 
tion of rates became a serious matter for 
the first time, and this was because the 


Frank A. Knapp, of Bellevue, New Presi- 
dent of the Buckeye Independents, Is 
Widely Known in the Telephone 
Field. 


Independent companies sought to. start 
business upon insufficient information as 
to the cost of furnishing service. 

Since that time the matter of proper 
accounting methods, separation of costs, 
which lead to the determination and fixing 
of fair and adequate rates for the class and 
kind of service rendered, has continually 
been a subject for discussion and con- 
sideration at our district meetings. The 
value of this association to its members 
on this one matter 
estimated. 

It has been firmly established that 
the law of supply and demand which 
controls the price of commodities in gen- 
eral has little or no effect upon the rates 
charged by utilities. Further, the tele- 
phone business must be content with only 
an average rate in the days of best busi- 
ness, and must be prepared to serve at all 
times even in the periods of panics and 
business depression. 

This association has constantly been on 


cannot be. over- 
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guard to protect the interests of its mem- 
bers and the telephone business in gen- 
eral from adverse legislation. During the 
period of rapid development preceding the 
year 1910 there seemed to come as a 
natural sequence of this development a 
theory on the part of the legislature that 
as the telephone business was _ rapidly 
growing in the state of Ohio, some sort 
of legislation should be passed controlling 
the various phases of its activities. 

The unfairness of most of these early 
and numerous bills was because they were 
offered by individuals or interests not 
having a full grasp of the telephone busi- 
ness, and were usually drawn to cover 
only ont particular feature of our business 
and leaving out of consideration the sub- 
ject as a whole. Therefore, the early 
efforts of this association in connection 
with legislative matters was to prevent 
the passage of such individual bills as 
could not have been otherwise than detri- 
mental, not only to the telephone busi- 
ness itself but to the public at large. 

However, pressure became so strong that 
this association took an active part in the 
drafting and passage of the public utility 
law of Ohio which became an operative 
law on July 1, 1911. It is a source of 
satisfaction that this law stands intact as 
a statute today as originally written, with 
the exception of a few minor amendments. 

It is a well recognized fact that 
the operation of telephone companies in 
Ohio under our public utility law has 
proven not only satisfactory from the op- 
erating companies’ standpoint, but further, 
at a recent public hearing on a bill to do 
away with the public utilities commission 
not a single person appeared in behalf of 
the bill, which illustrates that the public 
is also well satisfied with its working. 

In connection with other legislative 
matters and orders affecting the operation 
of our business, reference should be made 
to the law which was passed in 1921 plac- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the public 
utility commission the regulation of high 
tension lines, 

You will recall that the first war order 
vitally affecting the Independent telephone 
interests of Ohio came from the office of 
the Ohio state fire marshal, which as a con- 
servation measure ordered the installation 
of protectors on all classes of telephones. 
Through codperation this order was modi- 
fied so that it eventually covered fifteen 
classes of essential war industries, thereby 
meeting the full requirements of the state 
fire marshal and only placing on the tele- 
phone companies a minimum amount of 
labor and expense. 

Government Wire Control. 

One of the most trying situations with 
which the telephone men of this state have 
been confronted came as one of the prob- 
lems of the war. Politicians had long 
been urging the necessity of government 
ownership of utilities and the war came 

(Continued to page 33.) 


Chicago Telephone Rate Case Resumed 


Objections Made to Depreciation and 44 Per Cent Contract by City Wit- 
ness—Opinion Given That Charge of $2.55 Per Station Should Be Reduced 
to 80 Cents—Bell Operating Costs Compared to Those at La Crosse, Wis. 


The hearing by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission of the case brought by the 
city of Chicago against the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, objecting to Chicago 
exchange rates, was resumed on Febru- 
ary 28. 

Since the last report, evidence has been 
heard on the subjects of depreciation and 
the 4% per cent. contract. 

According to W. H. Crumb, city engi- 
neer, the payments under this contract by 
the Chicago exchange have amounted to 
$2.55 per telephone station. He told the 
commission that the charge should not 
run over 80 cents per telephone. 

Operating Costs. 

On operating costs, Mr. Crumb testified 
that for the five-year period 1907 to 1911 
the average cost of adding stations to 
the Chicago exchange was $83.89; for the 
period 1912 to 1916, the average cost was 
$117.82, and for the period 1917 to 1921, 
it was $197.85. 

He stated that this great increase in 
cost could not be accounted for by the 
increase in the cost of labor and material. 

Had the increased cost of labor and 
material been the only causes, then the 
stations added during the 1912 to 1916 
period would have been about $90.35 in- 
stead of $117.82, and in the 1917 to 1921 
period the average cost of adding stations 
would have probably been about $138.12 
instead of $197.85. 

The balance of the increase in cost, he 
stated, must have been due to a change 
in the policy of the management of the 
company. 

He criticized the management for ex- 
travagantly increasing the fixed capital 
account, thereby increasing the amount 
necessary to be charged in rates to yield 
a return upon fixed capital investment. 

Mr. Crumb had previously testified with 
regard to the operating efficiency in the 
Chicago exchange and was cross-examined 
by W. D. Bangs, general counsel for the 
Bell, upon the methods which he claimed 
would increase the operators’ efficiency, 
which had declined about 18 per cent. in 
1921 as compared with 1915. 

Improvements Suggested. 

The switchboard improvements suggest- 
ed consisted of multiple appearance of 
answering jacks and line lamps upon the 
“A” board and straight forward trunking 
of calls from A operators to B operators 
and line lamp recall signals. 

The witness stated that with better 
equipment, the operators would be able 
to handle more calls per traffic employe 
hour than at present and thereby decrease 
the traffic expense, which is now running 


in the neighborhood of $1.60 per station 
per month. 

The basis for the conclusion that these 
improvements in the switchboard would 
result in economies of operation was the 
results which have been obtained at La- 


Cross, Wis., where these improved 
methods have been installed with the ex- 
ception of straight forward trunking, 


which he stated, was not at present in use 
in any place that he knew of. 

He stated, however, that straight for- 
ward trunking was made up of essential 
features which had been used by operating 
telephone companies for years, and that 
he had full confidence that these features 
could be practically combined and made a 
part of the Chicago exchange system with 
great economy in traffic costs. 

Depreciation Charges. 

Mr. Crumb also testified at length with 
regard to the principles underlying depre- 
ciation charges and their application to 
the situation in Chicago. 

He made a distinction between the ex- 
change value of money which a stock- 
holder in a public utility company invests 
and the property which is purchased with 
that money by the company and placed in 
the service of the public. s 

It is his contention that when invested 
money is exchanged for the property the 
value with which the investor is con- 
cerned is no longer exchange value, but 
the service value of the property which 
is devoted to the public service. 

So long as this service value of the 
property through repairs and replacements 
is maintained in its maximum economic 
service condition, he said, it does not de- 
preciate, and if it is permanently main- 
tained in 100 per cent service con- 
dition, then the stockholders’ investment 
is permanently worth 100 per cent be- 
cause the property which represents that 
investment is at all times in a condition 
to earn, in addition to necessary operating 
expenses, a reasonable return upon the in- 
vestment. 

It is the duty of rate regulating bodies 
to see that rates are sufficient to produce 
enough revenue to pay all necessary oper- 
ating expenses and provide enough to 
make all necessary repairs and replace- 
ments to permanently maintain this 100 
per cent service condition, and in addition 
yield a fair return to the investor. 

When rates sufficient to do this have 
been provided, the duty of the rate regu- 
lating body and the rate payer is fulfilled. 

With sufficient rates to enable it to do 
so, it is the duty of the company to per- 
manently maintain its plant in 100 per cent 
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service condition, and if it fails to do 
so, the fault is its own and the rate payer 
cannot be penalized for this failure. 

Mr. Crumb showed, by exhibits, that 
the depreciation reserve of the company — 
for its Chicago exchange had increased 
from $1,500,000 in 1908 to over $23,000,- 
000 at the close of 1921. 

This large balance in the depreciation 
reserve account has been built up through 
charges to depreciation ranging between 
5 and 6 per cent during most of these 
years, whereas, he testified, during this 
period, a charge of 2% per cent to depreci- 
ation would have provided sufficient funds 
to have made all of the replacements to 
plant, which were made during that 
period and still have increased the bal- 
ance in the reserve from $1,500,000 at the 
beginning of 1908 to over $4,300,000 at 
the close of 1921. 

In other words, the depreciation charge 
of 2% per cent during these years would 
have provided $2,883,000 more than was 
required to maintain the plant in 100 per 
cent service condition. 

It was his conclusion that the excessive 
charges to depreciation should be discon- 
tinued and that the amounts collected 
from the rate payers on account of depre- 
ciation be used exclusively for the purpose 
for which they were charged instead of — 
being largely invested in plant as they 
now are. 

The witness stated that if this were | 
done, it would be unnecessary for the 
company to make further charges to de- 
preciation for a number of years, and on 
this account the rates charged for service 
could be considerably reduced without 
injury to the plant or depreciating the 
value of the stockholders’ investment. 

He stated that it is the duty of the 
company to provide all of the plant which 
is necessary for the public service and 
that it was no part of the duty of the 
rate payer to provide funds for the pur- 
chase of any of the plant used in produc- 
ing such service. 

A. T. & T. Contract. 

The payment of 4% per cent of the 
gross receipts by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was vigorously attacked. 

Mr. -Crumb stated that the annual re- 
port of the A. T. & T. for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1921, showed that the 
company’s investment in telephone trans- 
mitters, receivers and induction coils as 
of December 31, 1921, did not exceed $2.75 
per set. 

He considered a 15 per cent return upon 
this investment to be a sufficient charge 
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for the A. T: & T. company to make to 
cover all of its costs for furnishing these 
sets to the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

An analysis of the annual report of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was made in order to determine the fair 
cost of the general services which are fur- 
nished by the parent Bell company to its 
associated companies. 

Considering these reports, Mr. Crumb 
testified that, in his opinion, a payment 
based upon 40 cents per station per year 
was sufficient to fully compensate the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
all of the costs of producing these general 
services. 

This, added to 40 cents which he esti- 
-mated to be a fair cost of furnishing the 
transmitters, receivers and induction coils, 
makes 80 cents per station per year which 
the witness considered a fair compensa- 
tion to be paid by the Illinois Bell to the 
A. T. & T. for its Chicago exchange, 
instead of an amount which is equivalent 
to $2.55 per station per year which is 
now being paid. 


Summaries of Reports of Class A 


Companies for November. 
The increase in telephone earnings dur- 


ing November, 1922, was moderately 
higher than the average rate of increase 
for the first 11 months of that year, ac- 
cording to a compilation prepared by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission bureau 
of statistics. 

Total November operating revenues of 
those companies, the table indicates, were 
$51,133,736, an increase over November of 
1921 amounting to $4,944,561. Operating 
income totaled $10,550,543, an increase of 
$1,087,588. 


For the eleven months operating reve- 


Item. 


Number of company stations in service at 
h 


end of mont 

Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 


Miscellaneous exchange service revenues... 


Message tolls 

Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: ‘ 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 
Other operating revenues 


Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 


Operating income before deducting taxes... 


Taxes assignable to operations 


Operating income 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent .. 


jLess than 1/10 of 1 per cent. 
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nues totaled $538,731,693, an increase of 
$44,061,505, while operating income 
amounted to $115,044,799, an increase of 
$15,848,368. 


Safety Campaign of Chesapeake 
Bell Producing Good Results. 


As a result of three years of effort to 
prevent accidents among its workmen, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., in 
its 1922 safety campaign achieved a rec- 
ord which is looked upon by all industry 
as quite remarkable. 

With the best record yet established, 
the Richmond Va., division of the com- 
pany again has been declared winner in 
the annual accident prevention contest. 
There were only two accidents among tel- 
ephone men in the whole state of Virginia 
during 1922, against 55 in 1919, when the 
company’s safety campaign first got into 
full swing. 


British Telephone Service Improv- 
ing—Extensions Planned. 
Although the government has speeded 
up the telephone service in England, to 
almost unbelievable standards it is not 
yet going to rest from its labors. Big 
things in the telephone world there are 
being planned for 1923-4 it being proposed 
to absorb a large percentage of the pres- 
ent unemployment figures in linking up 
every town and hamlet in the country by 
telephone. The plans embrace a country- 
wide system of automatic telephones, a 
complete underground system of cables 
and the linking up with the outside world 
of every village and farmhouse in the 

land. 

The old year saw the completion of 18 
additional underground cables which al- 
ready has resulted in a vast improvement 
in ‘the service. These were long dis- 


November. 
Increase or 
crease (*). 


For the month of 


1922. 
10,380,708 9,777,940 


$32,647,193 $30,031,815 
2,252,323 2,071,971 
426,898 415,291 
13,446,456 11,621,871 


1921. Amount. 
602,768 


$2,615,378 
180,352 


1,902,738 
1,901,657 


$46,189,175 
$ 6,659,569 
6,908,146 
13,204,627 
4,408,648 
2,021,888 
$33,202,878 


$12,986,297 


$4,944,561 
$ 833,497 
576,553 
516,121 
iss! 
1,330,733 
$3,258,815 
$1,685,746 


$ 7,493,066 
7,484,699 
13,720,748 
4,410,559 
3,352,621 
$36,461,693 
$14,672,043 
446 
14,316,938 
3,766,395 


$10,550,543 
71.3 


466,700 
$1,087,588 
*0.6 


3,299,695 
$ 9,462,955 
159 


$345,699,403 


$538,731,693 
$ 78,691,203 


$158,350,207 
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tance cables running from such centers 
as London out to Manchester, Birming- 
ham and the coastal ports. 


Several other long distance cables are 
in hand, notably from London to South- 
ampton, London to Bristol, London to 
Brighton, and so on. More than 30 ad- 
ditional underground cable schemes are 
under contemplation during the financial 
year 1923-24, and 16 of these, covering 
a large area, are to be put in hand either 
this month or next. 

The telephone service, although still 
inadequate and costly, has improved won- 
derfully since the war. The influx of 
automatic telephones is to continue. An- 
other 40 automatic exchanges have been 
approved for future installation by the 
post office telephone service. 

At present there are 16 automatic ex- 
changes working in the country, and con- 
trolling a total of 20,000 lines. The post 
office system now has 3,000 telephone ex- 
changes, the total number of telephone 
“stations” being more than 1,000,000. Last 
year there was a net increase of 65,000 
“stations.” 

Nearly 1,700 exchanges serve rural dis- 
tricts. The rural needs of telephones and 
farmers’ lines have been considered. The 
old year saw the addition of 54 rural ex- 
changes while another 230 exchanges for 
country districts have now been author- 
ized for installation. Many are now near- 
ing completion. 

Where sufficient support could not be 
obtained to justify new country exchanges, 
call offices were erected. Around 530 of 
these call offices were opened in the coun- 
try districts last year bringing the total 
number of such call offices in the coun- 
try to 4,000. Farmers are being offered 
unlimited telephone service (local) at a 
rental of $5 to $5.62 per quarter. 


For the eleven months ending November. 


Increase or de- 
crease (*). 
Ratio, 


Amount. Pct. 


$319,199, 252 
22,166,879 
4,584,275 
126,840,119 
14,235,974 
7,631,432 
18,358,113 
18,345,856 


$494,670,188 $44,061,505 


$ 70,182,872 $ 8,508,831 
74,257,648 4,588,601 
145,350,071 2,994,993 
47,216,047 1,408,519 
22,150,180 3,724,224 


$26,500,151 
1,322,913 


5,161 
13,604,030 


23,489,792 
4,589,436 
140,444,149 
15,435,841 
9,065,452 
19,884,190 
19,876,570 


i 
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1,526,077 
1,530,714 
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78,846,249 
148,345,064 
48,624,566 
25,874,404 


$115,044,799 $ 99,196,431 
70.6 72.6 


$22,836,337 


8,381 *34,691 
12,549 
2,879,991 
155,466,048 
40,421,249 34,458,953 


5,962,296 
$15,848,368 
*2.0 


Operating Statistics of Class A Telephone Companies for November, Compiled by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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NEBRASKA HOLDS A LIVE- 
LY CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 15.) 

The Bell theory is that. a minimum 
charge should be paid irrespective of the 
length of the haul, but that the haul 
should be given some recognition. A 
50-mile haul might have to go through 
several exchanges while a 500-mile mes- 
sage might require only a center checking 
route. 

Believing that there should be some in- 
centive given the exchange in handling 
collections, report and proper overtime 
charges, the Bell adopted in Iowa, Minne- 
sota and North Dakota a built-up payment 
method. 

Mr. Wilson stated it pays connecting 
companies eight cents for each completed 
outward call and then a quarter of a cent 
for each 2% cents as the message value 
increases. This has been arrived at as 
the result of complete studies made in 
connection with other companies. A uni- 
form system is necessary, he declared. 


R. E. Mattison, general manager of the 
Lincoln company, strongly advised against 
any tampering with the existing law, be- 
cause of the uncertainty of what the com- 
panies might get in its stead. 

The telephone men ought to be sure, in 
advance, of what it is they really want 
and what is in their interest, Mr. Mattison 
pointed out. He did not believe that repeal 
would place the matter in the hands of 
the railway commission because it relates 
only to a distribution of expenses and 
does not deal with rates or charges to the 
public. 

His company’s experience had shown 
him that some of the companies could not 
prove in on the present commissions. He 
thought that if a revision of settlements 
wcre made, those companies with ground- 
ed lines now getting paid on the mileage 
basis could not uphold the present division, 
when contrasted with copper circuits 
carrying it the remainder of the way. He 
did not believe it wise to seek a repeal of 
only a part of the law. 

Mr. Brown said, in reopening the dis- 
cussion Thursday morning, that he was 
sorry that Mr. Mattison had gained the 
idea that he had been trying to slip some- 
thing over on him or to cram down the 
throat of his company something that it 
did not want. 

He said that he had introduced the bill 
on his own initiative and as a telephone 
man and not as an association officer. He 
believed every company should be free 
to make its own contract with the toll 
companies. 

His disagreement with Mr. Mattison 
arose out of a misunderstanding, he said, 
as he had not been aware that the board 
of directors was to pass on the matter, 
and he apologized for having brought 
about the situation. He said the associa- 
tion should either ask for the withdrawal 
or killing of the bill. 


TELEPHONY 


Various efforts were made to get some 
sort of an instruction, and when Mr. 
Thompson moved that it be left to a com- 
mittee of three, W. E. Bell moved that 
Messrs. Pratt, Kelley and Becker be made 
the committee. Mr, Thompson insisted 
this was a slap at the chair. Mr. Bell 
said it was not so intended, and Chairman 
Brown said it was satisfactory to him. 

The presence of only a handful of mem- 
bers resulted in the decision that the legis- 


Warren |. Pratt, of Kearney, Was Re- 
elected a Director of the Association. 


lative committee should handle it in the 
interests of all the companies. 

The nominating committee, under in- 
structions, then presented a duplicate list 
of names for officers, and the balloting 
that followed resulted in the election of 
the officers previously mentioned. 

Messrs. Pratt, Bagstrom and Becker 
were continued as a committee to revise 
the constitution and bring it up to date. 
It is to submit its draft to the board of 
directors, and then it will be submitted at 
the next state convention for adoption. 

The matter of dues was a lively subject 
for discussion. A motion was made that 
the annual dues be $10 with an additional 
payment of one cent a station. 

This was objected to as certain to bar 
the smaller companies, and it was finally 
decided to allow the board of directors 
to make whatever assessment they found 
necessary to finance the budget for the 
year. 

The finance committee reported a bal- 
ance of $300 on hand, but stated that Sec- 
retary Forbes had not been paid for his 
services as legislative representative. 

H. M. Davis, who is director of the state 
committee on public utilities information 
and also secretary of the Nebraska Elec- 
tric Light Association, presented to the 
convention the suggestion that is being 
made to other utilities in the state that 
they combine into one association. 
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He proposed that the forenoon of each 
convention day be devoted to sectional 
group meetings, at which each utility may 
discuss its own problems, and in the after- — 
noon discuss public relations. 

“The attitude of the public toward the 
utilities,’ said Mr. Davis, “is based on 
ignorance of what is actually being done 
to better methods and service. 

“Tt is felt that an association of this 
kind could better undertake the education, 
first of the utility men themselves as to 
the proper attitude toward the public, and, 
second, the education of the public to a 
better understanding of utility problems 
and what is being done to solve them in 
the public interest, since in that way lies 
better profits. The power companies have 
taken the initiative. 

Mr. Davis said that nothing of a definite 
nature had yet been done, but that the 
state electric light association would take 
it up at its convention in May, and the 
gas and street railway companies would 
come in. 

This would mean larger conventions, he 
declared, and with better finances national 
figures could be secured to make addresses 
and it would be possible to print their ad- 
dresses in pamphlet form. 

The telephone convention voted to re- 
fer the matter to the board of directors 
with power to act. 

The resolutions committee reported 
against any pronouncement in favor of 
repeal of the federal tax on toll calls. The 
committee thought that as this is a tax 
paid by the customer, any agitation for 
repeal should come from him. 

The resolutions adopted extended thanks 
to the city for its welcome, the chamber 
of commerce for courtesies and to the 
exhibitors, the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and its employes for hospitality 
and: entertainment. 

Mrs. J. W. Richmond, of Wisner, ~ 
pleased the members greatly with a paper 
on “The Relation of a Telephone Man’s 
Wife to the Business of the Telephone 
Company.” Mrs. Richmond’s husband is 
one of the most active of the association 
members, manager of the Cuming County 
Independent Co. and vice-president of the 
state organization. 


Mrs. Richmond said that she was a 
telephone switchboard operator in a small 
town when she married her husband, then 
a troubleman. She continued in that posi- 
tion until he was called to a more respons- 
ible position in Wisner. 

She said that she felt it was necessary, 
if they were to make a success of the tele- 
phone game, that she take a ‘large part 
ahd interest in the work. 

She had been asked by a number of 
friends why she had kept on working © 
extra when there was no pay in it for her. 


She said that this was a mistake; there 
was something in it for her. It is not a 
question of dollars; it had given her a 
social standing; it had added to her inter- 
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est in life, and there was much satisfac- 
tion in feeling that she had been a real 
help to her husband in his _ business 
success. 

She had worked as an operator, in the 
collection department, and in the auditing 
department. She had learned as she went 
along how to handle people and their com- 
plaints, and after she had been out of it 
for a time she grabbed the first chance 
she got to get back into it. 

After competition had been eliminated 
she discovered one interesting fact—that 
the one company left had upon it a heavier 
obligation than before, because, where 
under competition a dissatisfied person 
could go elsewhere, a higher conception 
of the duty to serve was inculcated. 

She had been able to relieve her hus- 
band from secretarial duties and given him 
more time for the important plant work. 
From the experience she had gained she 
had been able to help smaller companies 
in their accounting problems. 

Mrs. Richmond said she had felt that 
public relations could be bettered in a 
social way if she took an active part in the 
lighter affairs of the town. 

She had found it a very effective way 
for the telephone manager’s wife to make 
easier the pathway of her husband as a 
telephone man, and that the patrons, when 
they come to her know her, made it much 
easier for her to deal with them in the 
matter of collections, and easier for the 
company when it came to a matter of 
rates. 

She believed that the telephone man’s 
wife should take the lead in the matter 
of maintaining proper public relations. 
She joined various clubs, and when it 
came her turn to present a program for 
the woman’s club she had suggested a 
switchboard demonstration in the theater. 
The idea was acclaimed. 

The Bell company loaned its demonstra- 
tion board, the employes were thoroughly 
drilled in their parts, and the result was 
an intense interest manifested by an over- 
whelming house and pleased patrons. 

Miss Ruth Elizabeth Martin, a toll 
supervisor from the Lincoln company’s 
exchange, charmed the members with a 
very cleverly written paper on “Operating 
Efficiency,” which was filled with witty 
comments and interesting experiences. 


Miss Martin pictured the operator in 
her first hours of employment, and then 
as a part of the machinery of service. The 
operating department owes a duty to the 
commercial department—after the latter 
has procured the business—to give satis- 
factory service. 


Among the things that people always 
exaggerate, she said, are the speed of their 
car, the length of a fish they almost caught 
and the time they wait for telephone calls. 

“A few subscribers,” said Miss Martin, 
“will not make any allowances and will 


have little patience to wait for adjust- 
ments, 
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“Even the most reasonable of them 
thinks his dollar is worth a great deal and 
unless he receives value in service equal 
to the value in money which he has spent 
for tolls and rental, he feels that he has 
realized an actual business loss. 

He takes his grievance to the men re- 
sponsible for persuading him to buy, and 
the commercial department must then 
make a second sale under a great handicap 
or else realize a double loss. 

Each instrument installed is so much 
gain, but each one taken out is more than 
the same amount of loss. Reports may 
contain figures showing that the company 
has sustained a decrease in earnings, but 
the department knows that the loss of 
friends is a condition which greatly adds 
to quoted figures. 

As a consequence we operators who help 
to produce telephone service ought to see 
how essential our coOperation is.” 

Miss Martin paid the plant department 
a tribute for its part in preparing for 
service, and said that the best plant a 
company can maintain is useless wood, 
iron and glass unless operators are capable 
of being intelligent and obliging. 

Chief operators and supervisors must 
be able to inspire loyalty and to make a 
closely connected system out of the parts 
and people who compose their department. 

It has been found that girls between 
17 and 23 learn more rapidly than those 
who are older. They are more subject to 
discipline; they have not yet exhausted 


ills . 
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R. E. Mattison, of Lincoln, Association Di- 
rector, Opposed Bill Which Would 
Repeal Section of Toll Com- 
mission Law. 
their nervous energy, and they are better 
able to endure the strain of operating. 
Those with a good appearance are more 
desirable. With a girl who dresses neatly, 
the same thing which makes her pin her 
collar straight will make her more accu- 
rate about the company’s business, 
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An invalid, she said, has no place in any 
business concern, least of all in the employ 
of a public utility which never dares to 
close. 

A certain amount of schooling is re- 
quired in order to spell and figure effi- 
ciently. 

To use correct grammar is even more 
essential than it would be in talking with 
a patron face to face for, at best, a tele- 
phone conversation must be abbreviated, 
is sometimes hard to hear, and the most 
correct phrases and answers are none 
too plain. 

It must be remembered, too, that a large 
percentage of subscribers are among the 
educated classes since they are the most 
likely to be financially able to keep up the 
rent on an instrument. Such persons feel 
better when their wants are supplied by 
operators who speak well. A grade school 
education and even two years in high 
school is not too much to require of appli- 
cants, she said. 

Miss Martin emphasized the obligation 
of operators in educating the public to 
telephone usages of all kinds and to care- 
fully explain whatever they do not under- 
stand. 

She spoke of special qualifications for 
the different types of operating, the need 
of independent effort on the part of in- 
formation operators, accuracy and rapid- 
ity on local positions, alertness and know- 
ledge of her board. 

On the toll boards salesmanship is im- 
portant. Operators should remember that 
a call is merchandise which changes hands, 
but that goods cannot be taken out on 
approval or exchanged afterwards. 

A salesperson must be very exact in 
measuring her merchandise carefully. A 
man should not be required to pay for 
75 seconds wasted by an operator any 
mcre than to be charged for sugar which 
a careless clerk spilled on the floor. 

Miss Martin detailed what the company 
does to insure health and efficiency, ad- 
vantages that ought to attract ambitious 
girls. A big obstacle is the turnover, 
which rises quite high in percentage in a 
year, and which cannot be reduced much 
below 80. She closed by saying: 

“As part of such a live and _ potential 
system, we operators intend to be on the 
job acting as efficient contact points to 
make possible the circuits through which 
full-power currents of telephone service 
may pass 365 days in the year, and 365 
nights.” 

H. F. McCulla, commercial engineer of 
the Lincoln company, read a paper on 
“Organization.” 


The new note in organization, he said, 
is freedom from force, but a mutual un- 
derstanding of its members that they are 
all systematically united in a body work- 
ing together for a common end. If that 
note can be made to reach to every em- 
ploye, troubles in organization will be at 
an end. 
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In telephone exchanges in all 
parts of the world the dial is 
fast becoming a symbol of all 
that is best and most modern 
in telephony. Wherever the 
dial is in use, the service is 
pleasing and reliable, and the 


company prosperous. 


International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. 
London. 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatie Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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The Dial and the Subscriber 


IBS a telephone subscriber of an automatic exchange, 

the dial is much more than a mere piece of mechanism; 
it represents the vast differences between the slow, old- 
time manual service with its inaccuracies and uncertainties, 
and the most pleasing and convenient service that modern 
telephony has to offer. 


As a mechanism, too, the dial is the most important part 
of any automatic telephone exchange. It is the link that 
must convey the desired number with unerring precision 
tothe central office switches. To do this, it must be 
designed and made with the utmost care, and with full 
knowledge of the design and adjustment of the central 
office equipment with which it is used. 


Automatic Electric Company’s dial is a product whose 
value has been proven by many years of actual experience 
in operation. It has been designed and is produced by the 
world’s pioneer automatic telephone manufacturing organ- 


ization. This is a guarantee of merit that no others have. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEEKING CORPORATION, New York 


DAES 


Compagnie Francaise pour ee plaleaion des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
aris 
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Mr. McCulla traced the growth of busi- 
ness organization from individual owner- 
ship up to the most popular form ever de- 
vised, the corporation. The outstanding 
features of this form are the continuity of 
operation, the limited liability of those 
forming it, and its flexible character. 

The two vital parts of the problem of 
how to improve the business organization 
of telephones are: What may be done 
to improve organization practice, and what 
may be done to improve organization serv- 
ice? Mr. McCulla’s address, which de- 
velops these points, will be published in 
an early issue. 


Texas Association Plans Almost 
Ready for Annual Meeting. 


Plans .are being made so that everyone 
who attends the annual convention of the 
Texas Independent Telephone Association 
will have the best and most profitable time 
ever had at one of the state meetings. It 
will be held at the Adolphus Hotel in 
Dallas, March 20-23, inclusive. 

There will be good talks on a variety 
of subjects—both by Texas men and men 
from outside the state. The plant school 
will be reproduced on a larger and better 
basis. In addition to the talks made by 
those taking part in the plant school, there 


“A Stitch in Time’ in 
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will be several practical demonstrations. 
Matters of importance to come up will 

include reports regarding the legislative 

work and regarding the proposition for 

financing small companies. 
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CONVENTION DATES. 


The dates and places of meeting for 
the various state conventions to be held 
in the near future are as follows: 

Kansas, Nelson Hotel, Ottawa, March 
6-8; Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, March 
12-14; North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
March 13-15; Texas, Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas, March 20-23; Wisconsin, Wis- 
consin Hotel, Milwaukee, March 21-23; 
Florida, Roberts Hotel, Miami, March 
27-28. 

The April conventions scheduled so 
far are: New York Up-State, Powers 
Hotel, Rochester, April 18-20; Iowa, Ft. 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, April 
24-26. 
EERE PAE IST 

The social features are not being for- 
gotten and the committee is working hard 
to see that everybody has a good time. 

Reservations should be made early, as 
it is expected that there will be a bigger 
attendance than ever. 
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North Dakota Will Hold Its Con- 
vention March 13, 14 and 15. 

An announcement comes from Secre- 
tary-Treasurer A. J. McInnes, of the 
North Dakota Telephone Association, 
stating that the convention this year will 
be held in Grand Forks on March 138, 14 
and 15. 

Elaborate plans are being made to make 
it a noteworthy meeting. Several promi- 
nent men are going to speak on subjects 
in which every telephone man is inter- 
ested; there will be discussions of impor 
tant matters; and the social activities dur- 
ing the convention are planned to be bet 
ter than ever. 


Bell to Erect New Exchange Build 
ing in Waurika, Okla. 
Work will be started in a short time 
on a new exchange for the Southweste 
Bell Teiephone & Telegraph Co. in Wau- 
rika, Okla. The ground has been pur- 
chased and the plans are completed. The 
building will be of the bungalow style 

and will cost about $10,000. 

With the completion of the building, 
a portion of the new common battery 
equipment will be installed in it, and the 
present instruments will be gradually dis- 
carded. 


Plant Upkeep 


Inspection of Central Office Equipment Inside as Well as Outside in 
Small Plants—Things to Watch to Prevent Trouble—Paper Presented at 
Middletown District Meeting of New York Up-State Telephone Association 


By E. R. Davenport 


Equipment Engineer, Orange County Telephone Co.. Middletown, N. Y. 


It has been said “That a man who looks 
for trouble usually finds it.’ If that is 
the cause we of the telephone fraternity 
are unusually well blessed, for as a rule 
we can find enough to keep us busy. Even 
though we think we are well caught up 
at times, we can easily find conditions that 
sooner or later will cause trouble; and if 
we can head them off before causing an 
interruption to the service, we have done 
well. 

The idea of inspections of central office 
equipment, as well as outside plant, is an 
excellent one. We sometimes smile at 
the idea of routine inspections, but if we 
will keep an accurate record of all our 
troubles covering a period of time, say 
one year, without inspections and then 
start a regular inspection at stated inter- 
vals during the next year and plot these 
troubles on a sheet of cross-section paper 
as a curve, it will be surprising to note 
how the curve falls off under a rigid in- 
spection system. 

Possibly some may think that this 
should apply only to the large companies. 
I disagree with this idea as it can be done 
and is of just as much importance to the 


small company for the reason that the 
smaller company in many cases has only 
one man to take care of both inside and 
outside troubles. While it may be hard 
to find time to get the routine started, the 
persistent effort to obtain a definite period 
for inspection each week will in time work 
wonders in the improvement of service. 

The class of troubles known as “loose 
connections” will interfere with the serv- 
ice in a number of ways. They affect us 
all, whether we operate magneto or com- 
mon battery, and the more complex your 
switchboard or plant is, the more trouble 
they can cause. Careless soldering, or 
so-called rosin joints, probably cause most 
of these troubles. 

It is a difficult matter to convince men 
of the importance of soldering; some of 
them cannot realize how important it is 
to see that all jumper wires, all switch- 
board wires must be firmly held by solder 
and not by flux to insure reliable service. 
If these connections are in your.line cir- 
cuit, they unbalance the line, making it 
noisy at times, or interfere with battery 
current operating the line signal, although 
at times you are able to ring and talk 


through a poor connection which will not 
pass enough battery to allow the line rele 
to operate. 
In common battery, also some types of 
magneto, switchboards, the third co 
ductor or sleeve is used. Loose connec 
tions in the sleeve circuit cause various 
troubles, as no supervision, and in machine 
ringing, automatic listening, etc., switch 
boards, a further variety of troubles to 
numerous to mention. Here in particula 
does the routine inspection play its part it 
discovering and remedying the trouble be 
fore it really has done much harm. . 
By this I mean that very often a circuit 
will work all right at first with wires no 
properly soldered, as they are bright and 
clean and make good contact, perhaps j ist ; 
as good as when soldered, but as tim 
goes on—and that time is not long—oxi 
dation sets in, then corrosion and the joint 
increases in resistance until the point 
reached where not enough current 
flow to allow the apparatus to functi 
properly If in the line, the transmissi 
becomes poor and affects the service 
seriously. 
Speaking of transmission, that is our 
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Permanent Line Construction 


International Creosoted Pine Poles 


AN attractive permanent line of International 
Creosoted Southern Yellow Pine Poles, be- 
a cause every pole is straight, strong and durable. 


~ The constantlyincreasing demand for large quan- 
» tities of better poles has been met successfully by 

the use of creosoted southern yellow pine poles. 
\ These poles are not offered as a substitute pole, 


\ but as a SUPERIOR POLE, for they are 


stronger, last longer and are more reliable. 


4 Comparative strengths of timber determined by 
\ government tests prove that Yellow Pine is far 
superior in breaking and shearing strength to 


either Northern White Cedar or Western Red 


Cedar. These natural strength characteristics 


] of yellow pine are very valuable in pole line 

\ construction and especially so where high winds 
ee prevail and under extreme adverse weather con- 
| ditions. 


Prepare now to make your pole lines perma- 
nent. International Poles are framed from 
sound live yellow pine, the poles are quickly 
removed from the woods, and only high grade 
creosote oil is used in treatment. 


Send us a list of poles you need—we will send 
full particulars. 


i 
i 


LL | 
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A section showing International Creosoled 
Southern Pine Poles between Hicks and Fort 
Worth, Texas. The poles are 40 feet long, 
straight and uniform in size and average 52 
poles per mile. 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 


General Office—Galveston, Tex. 
Plants: Texarkana, Texas Beaumont, Texas Galveston, Texas 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Bend the following message, subject to the terms 


on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


WAPARDNETA, O10 


FORT DODCE TELEPHONE co., 


FORT DODGE, Iowa. 
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PMENT AGAIN, IT WOULD BE AUTOUANUAL+ 
’ | 


I¥ WE WERE BUILDING tEw EXCRANGE, WE CERTAINLY WOULD 
INSTALL AUTOMANUAL BASED ON OUR EXPERIENCE. a 


PURCHASE FEW BQ! 


WE BELIRVE 
WE ABE GIVING THE FINEST SERVICE IN THE WORLD, 
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-~ 
¥. N. WITER, 


PRES. PUGET sounD TELEPHONE CO+ 
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Vould You Install Automanual?” 


Before deciding on North Automanual for 
his new exchange J. M. Plaister, Manager of 
the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Telephone Co., 
wired that question to telephone companies 
using Automanual. 


And North Automanual 
Users Said"Yes’ in Every Case 


They not only said yes but they were emphatic in their 
unqualified approval. Just read a few of the answers. 


‘‘Over ten years of unexcelled service’’ wires one user. 
Another says ‘‘We would install Automanual based on 
our experience. We believe we are giving the finest 
service in the world.”’ 


The new Fort Dodge Exchange serving 6500 stations will 
be cut over next August. North Automanual desks 
with their simple sets of keys, will reduce operating 

room costs. North Machine Switching will improve 
the service and give other economies. 


Let us show you how you can give 


Better Service with Greater Profit 
Instant recall. Low Maintenance and Depreciation. 
Automatic disconnect Short answer- More calls per hour per operator. 
ing time. Uniform distribution of Quick training. Distribution of 
calls to idle operators. Impartial switching centers. Remote control 
service. Less tiresome operation. of small exchanges. Rateraises with 
Operators can’t listen in. public approval. 

With 


NORTH MACHINE SWITCHING 


The North Bulletin describes North Automanual, 
explains remote control of outlying exchanges, and 
describes the equipment. We’d like to send youa copy. 


The | 
NORTH ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALION, O. 


North P. A. X. (dial equipped phones) for pri- 
vate exchange subscribers—and North Machine 
Switching Systems for City Telephone Exchanges. 
Manufacturers of telephone equipment since 1884. 


Keyboard replaces all cords and 
jacks. Operates like electric adding 
machine. As high as 1250 calls per 
hour per operator (average 1750). 


! Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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main stock in trade as it were—that is 
what we sell. If our transmission is poor, 
the public has a just complaint. There 
are many things which enter into the 
transmission game. 

The Bell companies all have their trans- 
mission engineering departments, and these 
men are constantly busy in various parts 
of the country. We smaller companies 
cannot afford many of the instruments 
used in these tests, nor would it be en- 
tirely profitable to own them. There are 
certain instruments I hope some day to be 
able to have for our company, but what I 
wish mainly to bring to your attention are 
some of the things we can do to maintain 
satisfactory transmission. 

First of all let us take the central office. 
Are we sure all of our equipment is de- 
signed to produce the most efficient trans- 
mission?? Most manufacturers nowadays 
have laboratories where the apparatus and 
circuits are’tested, but some of the older 
equipment had repeating coils and various 
apparatus which were far from efficient. 
There are always some losses in any appa- 
ratus, but those losses have been standard- 
ized by both the Bell and the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
standardization committee and are practi- 
cally the same. 

One of the easiest things to take care of, 
and oftentimes the most neglected in cen- 
tral offices, large and small, is the care of 
switchboard cords and plugs. Some offices 
still use the steel cord on account of its 
longer life. Steel cords have a large loss 
and in my opinion should not be used. 
Personally I prefer a good tinsel cord, 
even though they require rebutting more 
often. I have had some last a year or 
more when new without rebutting in a 
busy “A” board position, one that is used 
both day and night. 

The cleaning of plugs, or polishing the 
brass work, is a very important thing. An 
operator once said to me, “My, but you are 
fussy, polishing up the brass work just to 
make it look pretty.” I explained that was 
hardly my object, although I liked to see 
the brass shining. 

It was my privilege some time ago to 
witness some tests made on cord circuits 
with a W. E. No. 1-A transmission set 
and this set plainly indicated a loss of 
1%-mile of standard cable due to dirty 
plugs, which cleared up immediately upon 
applying a little metal polish and elbow 
grease. Hence the importance of keeping 
the plugs clean—a very small amount of 
work, but great results, as every half-mile 
loss, added to more here and there, means 
poor transmission on a long haul. Some 
losses are beyond our control, but here is 
one that every maintenance man _ can 
eliminate very easily. 

Another thing which comes to mind is 
the importance in central office areas hav- 
ing aerial or underground cables, particu- 
larly aerial cables, with multiple boxes— 
that is, cable pairs appearing in a number 
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of boxes. 
and the drop left up, due to the possi- 
bility of someone moving in and wishing 
service, when this subscribers’ station 
equipment is removed, see that his drop 
is disconnected from the cable; not only 
for the protection of the cable, but some- 
times these drops are forgotten, the cable 
pair cut dead for a while and then after 
months picked up for use, to find it in 
trouble. 

Report comes back from the cableman, 
sent to clear the trouble next day, that 
he found a dead loop on it in Box No. 


These Two Letters Sound Good to 
Us—Thanks! 


In a letter renewing his subscription, 
H. W. Marks, manager of the Humes- 
ton (Iowa) Telephone Company, says: 

“T have read ‘Telephony’ for the last 
14 years, and don’t seem to be able to 
get along without it. I have taken it in 
Michigan, Louisiana and Iowa, and find 
it fits in as a helpful article for any tele- 
phone man wherever located.” 

B. H. Smucker, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Farmers’ Telephone Co., of 
Belleville, Pa., in a letter remitting for 
his 1923 subscription, says: 

“We are interested in the inductive 
interference problems and have received 
much good information in the past year. 
‘Telephony’ has helped us to give bet- 
ter service that has increased our rev- 
enue.” 
PE SE LS 
XZ; or perhaps your installer has chased 
up and down the street several times be- 
fore it entered his head that there is a 
dead loop in this house, or it dawned on 
the testboard man that such might be the 
case. In either case, money is lost in use- 
less work. 

All dead drops and dead bridles, cross- 
wiring, in fact all equipment from the 
main frame Should be disconnected when- 
ever a line is cut dead; have no dead lines 
connected either to outside cables or inside 
plant. 

Today nearly every office, no matter 
how small, has some testing equipment. 
Occasionally one is found where noth- 
ing is furnished the troubleman but his 


own experience and judgment. Small 
testing cabinets can be bought from any 
reliable manufacturer for a compara- 


tively small sum. 

All that is needed is a reliable volt- 
meter, say with 0-30 scale, a shunt con- 
trolled by a key to change the resistance 
for more accurate readings, and 30 volts 
of dry battery with a few keys for con- 
necting the battery and voltmeter to 
ground and across line. These with a 
simple formula, which involves the ratio 
of the readings of the total voltage to 
the reading obtained with the shunt in 
circuit, will determine very close to 


In case a station is removed | 
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where the trouble is, providing of course 
the wire measures somewhere near what 
it should per mile. 

Speaking of wire, it has been the ten- 
dency in the past for some companies to 
use iron wire for all open lines; today 
the tendency is to change to copper—and 
it is a good move. Iron wire does not 
last long, particulariy where affected by 
gases. Hard-drawn copper is far better 
from a transmission standpoint and if 
ever removed has a junk value, while iron 
has not. 

Another common source of trouble is 
found in test connectors. These are 
somewhat of a necessary evil as we must 
have places where the line can conven- 
iently be opened for tests without dis- 
turbing the line wires. 

These test connectors must be watched 
as they corrode easily. Sometimes they 
are not properly tightened up by the 
troubleman, or they do not take the trou- 
ble to clean both wire and connector, if it 
is to be reused. Particularly after severe 
lightning storms these test connectors often 
show trouble, as the lightning, traveling 
through them, seems to act on the cor- 
rosion existing there in some way to 
partially insulate the joint. 1 have, in 
times past, found some of these con- 
nectors with a resistance of 600 ohms or 
more. 

There is another thing we must all be 


on our guard against, and that is induc- — 


tive interference from electric light and 
power lines. Today, all over the country, 


where there is water power available, you — 


will find that the power companies are 


building transmission lines and power- 


houses. In some cases, these power lines 
will parallel existing telephone lines and, 
unless the utmost care is taken, will inter- 
fere seriously with transmission. 


We must use every precaution in build-_ 
ing jointly with them in cities and towns, — 


as many of the power companies now are 
using the system known as the four-wire 
three-phase system in which a neutral wire 
is used. This gives a potential of 4,000 
volts across the phase wires and a po- 


tential of 2,300 volts to neutral or ground. © 


The position of this neutral wire on 


joint constructions has a great deal to do | 


with interference with the telephone cir-_ 
cuits. It seems to me a case where we 


must work to obtain the co-operation of © 
the power company so that we may both | 


occupy the same area. 

In closing, I would like to leave this 
thought with you, quoted from a recent 
number of “Long Lines’: 


“Do your work efficiently, but don’t — 


wear blinders so you can see nothing else. 
Find out why you are doing your job. To 
determine this, you will have to ascertain 
why and how the other fellow is doing 
his. Of the two kinds of men in business 
ruts, one is there because he didn’t look 
closely at his job; the other is there be- 
cause he saw nothing else.” , 
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What Is Your Com 


_ 


pany Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


“Ts it not wonderful how cheering a 
little word or two of praise sometimes 
is?” writes a chief operator of many 
years’ service. “There was a time a few 
weeks ago when we were so very short of 
help, and so many of our operators were 
new, that I was feeling quite discouraged. 


“You see, we were to have a rate hear- 
ing the following week, at which the city 
hoped to prove that the company was 
not in need of the schedule of rates then 
in effect. Of course, at such a time we 
wished to keep our service up to normal, 
but being short of help it was very dif- 
ficult to do so. We had three new opera- 
tors and two students. 

“On this day I speak of, it just seemed 
to me that we would not be able to make 
a very good showing of our service—for 
that week, at least. At noon, when I was 
on the street a prominent business man 
said he wanted me to tell the operator 
who had handled his calls that morning 
that he had received excellent service. 


“Tt seemed that he had called a series of 
tiumbers and had no trouble whatever in 
reaching the called party. He said that 
the operator had always come back on 
the line instantly. 

“I found that one of our new operators 
had handled his calls and that the super- 
visor had not been told of it, so that she 
might caution the operator to pay special 
attention to him—which we always like to 
do when a party calls a series of particu- 
lar numbers. I felt really pleased to 
know the operator was progressing so 

| well. 

“Then, during the same day, another pa- 
tron—who had been placing a great many 
long distance calls in work for the com- 
ing election—advised us that he had been 
receiving excellent service; that he ap- 

preciated it so much he would remember 
the operators in a special way as soon as 
the campaign was over. 

“After receiving these compliments on 
‘our service, I did not feel so ‘blue,’ for 
“I felt that some of our people were sym- 
-pathizing with us and appreciating our 

efforts to do the very best we could.” 


Striking tribute to the telephone was 
‘paid by the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., of Baltimore, Md., in 
a recent advertisement which appeared in 
| the Baltimore daily newspapers. 

The advertisement was one of a series 
“covering a period of the last ten months, 
and still in progress. The purpose of the 
| Series is to familiarize the public with the 

workings of a modern public utility. 
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Most of the advertisements have been 
of full page size and none of them less 
than three-quarters of a page. In this 
liberal space the story of the company’s 
various departments has been told once 
every week in the four daily newspapers 
of Baltimore, with a completeness and 
“punch” that could not fail to attract and 
hold the attention of the public. 

Instead of “An illustrated tour of the 
Gas and Electric Company,” the series 
might well have been called “Getting ac- 
quainted with a _ telephone number.” 
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Plaza 8000 is a Gateway to Good 
Public Service That Never Closes 
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THEGAS&ELECTRICCO. 
Good Public Service 


Is Your Service Good? 
If Not, Please Let Us Know 


Telephone PLaza 8000 
General Service Department 


One of a Series of Advertisements Used by 
An Electric Company to Boost Its 
Telephone Business. 
Throughout the campaign emphasis has 
been given “Plaza 8000,” as a means of 
direct contact with the offices of the cor- 
poration. Each advertisement has carried 
this number in conspicuous type, with an 
invitation for customers to use it as freely 

as their own. 

A typical form of this invitation is 
afforded by the legend: “Is your service 
good? If not, please let us know. Tele- 
phone Plaza 8000, General Service De- 
partment.” . 

The company devoted one full page ad- 
vertisement in each of the four local 
papers to specific treatment of its tele- 
phone service. The conspicuous feature 
of this display was a picture of the cor- 
poration’s private branch exchange. 

At first thought, it might not appear 
that a full page advertisement of a tele- 
phone number would sell gas and elec- 
tricity, but the well-worded copy makes 
clear the intimate relationship between the 
two subjects 

As an introductory phrase the adver- 
tisement uses the heading, “This is Plaza 
8000, where you get good public service.” 
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In this phrase the copy carries the key- 
note of the campaign, which is “Good 
Public Service” as the company’s respon- 
sibility and pleasure. 

Following this introduction is the mes- 
sage: “Plaza 8000 is a gateway to good 
public service that never closes. You lift 
the receiver of your telephone, say ‘Plaza 
8000,’ and are connected with your gas 
and electric company’s exchange—the 
switchboard operated by 14 competent 
women who handled 4,000,000 calls last 
year, to and from the 541 telephones in 
the company’s buildings and operating 
stations. 

“You will find Plaza 8000 a quick and 
convenient way to transact business—to 
order service connected or disconnected, 
and make inquiries or complaints—in fact, 
practically everything. 

“You obtain the same good public serv- 
ice over the telephone as by calling per- 
sonally and you may be assured of the 
same personal attention. We are glad to 
have you visit us, but if you find it more 
convenient to telephone, the facilities have 
been provided.” 

Supplemental to this general invitation 
is the specific suggestion: ‘24 Hour 
Emergency Service. At any hour—day or 
night in case of emergency, all you have 
to do is lift the receiver and say ‘Plaza 
&000.. One of our operators will connect 
you with the proper department to give 
prompt and effective relief in any emer- 
gency arising from the use of gas or elec- 
tric service.” 

Can there be any higher tribute to the 
value of the telephone than this simple 
treatment of the instrument as a vital part 
of the everyday business operation of the 
gas and electric company? 


The Jamestown Telephone Corp., of 
Jamestown, N. Y., is stirring up adver- 
tising for its next directory, which comes 
out May 15. One means of solicitation 
which the company utilizes takes the form 
of a blotter with this message in clear 
type, well spaced and easy to read: 


New Phone Directory May 15th. 


“The phone directory is used more con- 
stantly in office and home than any other 
kook. It is referred to approximately 
50,000 times every day in Jamestown. 

“Advertising in its pages is just as 
valuable the last day the directory is in 
use as it is the day the new directory 
comes from the press. 

“These are the reasons the directory 
gives higher direct advertising value, per 
collar of cost, than any other form of 
local publicity. 

“They explain the large volume of ad- 
vertising the Jamestown Telephone direc- 
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tory always carries and why the same ad- 
vertisers use it year after year.” 

Then, under the heading, “Here Is 
What One Regular Advertiser Says,” is 
reproduced a letter which testifies that the 
advertiser considers the Jamestown tele- 
phone directory “the best advertising me- 
dium we are using.” 


Some people just cant see 
mance in telephone operating and the 
equipment used—and then, again, some can 
see whole worlds of pleasant things. A 
conductor of a humorous column in one 
of the Chicago daily papers published a 
contribution from “Maurice” who “saw” 
beyond the prosaic and put his vision into 
this rhyme: 


any ro- 


Hello. 


Just the receiver clamped to her hair 
As she sits before the keyboard there, 
Switching the little twinkling lights; 
But somehow I think of summer nights 
And quickening breezes of the dawn 
When Helen puts her headpiece on. 


I know there is no magic spell 

‘Co such a thing as a telephone bell, 

So it may be something in her eye 

That makes me see—I don’t know why— 
The first spring crocus on the lawn 
When Helen puts her headpiece on. 


For the gleaming band of metal bright 
Is like a campfire in the night— 

Or is it just the girl below 

The thing that sets me thinking so 

Of a lane I hope some day I'll tread 
With Home and Helen just ahead? 


An idea worth while passing on to other 
telephone companies is that recently used 
by a Florida company when it had occa- 
sion to celebrate and let the town know 
about something big it had done. 


Members of the employes association 
of the South Atlantic Telephone Co., of 
Miami, made merry Tuesday night, Janu- 
ary 30, at the Tropical Grille at the first 
annual banquet given to celebrate the first 
anniversary of the automatic telephone 
system in Miami. 

More than 100 employes and their especi- 
ally invited guests attended and made the 
occasion a distinct success. Throughout 
the evening the same spirit of codperation 
which has tended toward giving Miami 
a telephone service second to none, was 
displayed. 

L. L. Sertel, chief clerk of the company, 
was the toastmaster. Others on the pro- 
gram included Frank B. Shutts, president 
of the company, who made a talk express- 
ing his appreciation of the loyalty of the 
employes; F. W. Webster, and Charles 
J. Holditch, general auditor, who has been 
connected with the southern division of 
the company for 28 years, and Mr. Gil- 
breath. 

Mr. Shutts declared that the spirit of 
codperation of the employes with the man- 
agement was reflected in the service given 
by the company. 
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Mr. Holditch complimented the employes 
on the service and especially mentioned 
the spirit shown by the employes. “There 
are no finer people than the telephone 
people,” he said. “They are glad to serve 
the public and then they enjoy going out 
and mingling socially as you are doing 
tonight. There is a social pleasure which 
makes it a pleasure to do things for the 
public on the part of the telephone people.” 

In addition to the program, much fun 
was interspersed throughout the evening 
by the arrival of humorous telegrams re- 


ceived by R. J. Gilbreath, F. W. Webster, 


Business Is Good, and So Is 
“Telephony.” 

F. M. Coker, of the Coker Electric 
Co., well known to the telephone manu- 
facturing and supply trade, writing from 
Los Angeles, to change his address and 
enclose check for his subscription, says: 

“Cannot afford to miss a single issue 
of ‘Telephony.’ Business is so very 
good we are simply forced ta new and 
better quarters on account of increased 
requirements.” 

AT NM I SE A 
L. S. Baker, C. W. VanLandingham, L. 
L. Sertel and Mrs. Harris Koch. 

The one to Mr. Gilbreath, which was 
delivered at 8 p. m., read: “Desiring 
that the Follies chorus for next season 
shall be unsurpassed I hereby tender you 
position as official classifier stop name 
your own salary and employ Tarry as 
assistant if you desire.” It was signed 
by Mr. Ziegfeld. Evidently, Messrs. Gil- 
breath and Tarry know feminine beauty 
when they see it. 

Mr. Webster’s was signed by “Chronic 
Kicker” and was delivered at 8:15 p. m. 
It was one complaint at which he could 
legitimately indulge in a grin. “Am un- 
able to get Central,” the telegram informed 
him, “from Pompano stop either put a 
collector on this telephone or take it out 
stop regret it is necessary to bother you 
but you will notice I am paying for this 
message.” 

Entertainment features in the form of 
sclos and recitations were contributed by 
Allen Carr, who sang “The Star”; Mrs. 
Ruby Baker, who sang “Because I Love 
You, Dear,” accompanied on the piano by 
Mrs. I. S. Baker; and Miss Madelyn 
Lynch, who recited “At the Theater.” 

Mrs. Ruby Baker led in the singing of 
a telephone parody on the old popular war- 
time melody “Smiles.” 

It doth appear there is considerable tal- 
ent in the force of the South Atlantic 
company, for reliable information has it 
that there is more where that came from 
and that the employes don’t need to go 
outside of their own circle for entertain- 
ment. 

Streamers and clown caps added to the 
informality and gayety of the affair. 


certain points and the information was 
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The menu card, which was comically 
arranged in the telephone vernacular, con-— 
tained these goodies: 


50 G Cocktail 
Overcharged Chicken, a la King 
Mashed Dry Cells First Selector Peas 
Primary Carrots 
Lead Sleeved Rolls wh Butter 
Rotary Group Lettuce with Collection 
Dressing 
EX Pie Spliced with Soldered Cream 
48 Volts in Cup 


Hints to the guests were appended as 
follows: 


Report indigestion t0...7.eeneee ene 114 
Report. slow. service t0:5..-.5 eee 9031 
Report.an overcharge 10.5 ...¢- pean 9026 
For further information, dial........ 113 


If not given proper attention, dial... .9011 


Toastmaster Sertel in closing the pro- 
gram gave the credit for the success of 
the occasion to the members of the com-— 
mittee who worked with him. This com 
mittee was composed of Mr. Sertel, Mrs. 
Rose Hogan, Mrs. Harriet Koch, Mrs, 
Mary Hudspeth and Miss Florence Rey- 
burn. Mr. Sertel also said that the ban-_ 
quet was the idea of the employes and 
had been made a success through their 
efforts. ; 

After the program of the evening was. 
completed the guests danced until a late — 


(or early?) hour. . 


The New York Telephone Co. took 
its educational demonstration right up to 
the state house a few weeks ago. ‘ 

On February 15, to be exact, an enter- 
taining and instructive demonstration was | 
presented at the Chancellor’s Hall in Al- | 
bany for the particular benefit of the 
members of the state educational depart- 
ment. The affair was not limited to this 
department alone, however, invitations 
being extended to members of all the va- 
rious state departments and their friends, 
and there was a good crowd to learn | 
what the operators had to say for them- . 
selves. . 

The program began with a vocal num- 
ber, than an instrumental, and then 
Harold Lloyd comedy. After these offer- 
ings, the operators took charge and 
showed, by means of switchboard appa- 
ratus, the intricacies of telephone operat- 
ing that the patron does not see. j 

An announcement was made that the 
girls would be glad to answer any ques- 


. 


tions that were asked. Several of those in 


ail 


the audience called for explanations on 


given in an intelligent, clear way, that 
showed the girls thoroughly understood 
their work and were efficient public serv- 
ants. 4 

The program closed with a feature 
moving picture, which revealed the task 
of building and maintaining the modern 
telephone system. ; 


t 
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March 3, 1923. 


OHIO ASS’N. MAKES IMPOR- 
TANT CHANGES. 
(Continued from page 19.) 
on with men in office high up in our 
national affairs committed to this policy. 
On July 1, 1918, Congress passed a law 
authorizing the President to assume con- 
trol of all telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. This was done on August 1, 1918, 
by a proclamation of the President, invest- 
ing the operation of all telephone com- 
panies in the Post Office Department. 
Your association, acting in conjunction 
with the National Independent Telephone 
Association, took immediate steps to pro- 
tect the Independent interests of this state, 
and cooperated in having F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon appointed general supervisor of 
the Independent interests. Mr. MacKin- 
non appointed C. Y. McVey supervisor 


for the Ohio district. 


Backed by the press, which to a consid- 
erable extent influenced public opinion, it 
was seen that—with the government’s atti- 
tude of unifying all classes of service which 


it controlled during the war period and 
eliminating competition—the government 


could not operate telephone lines for a 
very long period of time without so unify- 
ing and combining them that it would be 
practically impossible to have returned 
them to private ownership. 

Few realized the dangerous situations 


| that were eliminated by the appointment 


of the men referred to above, and the grief 

and expense they saved the operating com- 

panies during this period of government 

control which was fortunately terminated 

August 1, 1919, after a period of a year. 
Ohio State Company. 


The old United States Long Distance 


' Telephone Co., mentioned previously, was 


taken over in 1914 by a new organization 


- known as the Ohio State Telephone Co. 


After the passage of the public utility law 


in Ohio in 1911, many men connected with 


the Independent telephone business in Ohio 

expressed the fear that this would bring 
about a merger or sale of that company 
with its long distance lines promptly with 
the Bell company. Assurances were made 
through this association that no merger 
or sale of this large Independent company 
and its long distance lines would be made 
until after ample opportunity and time had 
been given to all of the smaller companies 


of the state to merge or sell and unify 


their own local condition. ) 
You are all familiar with the fact that 


| immediately after the passage of the public 
utility law in Ohio in 1911, sales and mer- 
| gers were accomplished at one point after 
\ 


another until in the year 1920 there were 
not more than a dozen Independent prop- 
erties in the state in active competition 
with the Bell company other than those 
exchanges owned and operated by the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. 

The war period brought with it a crys- 
 tallization of sentiment on the part of the 
Ohio public in favor of a unified telephone 
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service which had been growing for years, 
and in 1921 negotiations were under way 
for a merger of the Ohio State Telephone 
Co. and the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
During this year Congress enacted a 
law providing a definite procedure to 
be followed by telephone companies in 
effecting consolidations. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission was given author- 
ity to issue a certificate which, in 
effect, suspends the anti-trust law in 
so far: as the particular transaction is 
concerned, This certificate is to be issued 
when the commission ‘is shown that the 
proposed consolidation will be a benefit to 
the telephone subscribers immediately con- 
cerned and also in the public interest. 
The merger of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co. and the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. was concluded and formally approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Cc. L. Jones, of Athens, Is a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Association. 
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and also, on September 1921, by the 
Ohio Public Utility Commission. 

While it was unfortunate to lose this 
large company from the Independent 
ranks, it came about as an_ inevitable 
result of extensive competition which 
had continued for a period of years. 
However, it was most fortunate that the 
passing of this company did not occur 
until after competition had been eliminated 
at practically all other points in the state 
with the Bell company. 

Need for Association. 

Looking to the future, an association 1s 
just as necessary as in the past. It is 
impossible to state at what time or what 
matters may arise that will require the 
concerted action of ‘this association. 
Legislatures will meet regularly and poli- 
tics is ever active against any business of 
a public nature that does not take steps 
to protect itself. 
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Whatever the policies of the Bell com- 
pany may be, it is necessary for us to 
work with them in harmony if possible. 
The same problems that concern us are 
before them in even greater magnitude 
and our interests are at least sufficiently 
mutual that any open division cannot 
bring about the best results. 

Our business has reached such a magni- 
tude that it is of utmost importance that at- 
tention be constantly given to the problem 
of educating the public. The Ohio Commit- 
tee on Public Utility Information is doing 
a wonderful work through its news bul- 
letin, and every company should make use 
of the opportunity of giving the informa- 
tion contained in this bulletin to the public. 

Educate the Public. 

We occupy a position of great im- 
portance in the industrial development 
of this state, and it is most essential that 
we place before the public constantly our 
problems and aims. Let them understand 
the source of our income and what be- 
comes of it; let them understand the 
amount we are being assessed for taxes 
and what it means on each individual tele- 
phone. Let them know the regulation we 
have in the various phases of our every- 
day activity. Take them into your ex- 
changes and show them. your operating 
problems, and have your managers and 
employes_join in all civic activities. Codp- 
erate in all of the local affairs of your 
community, and when the occasion comes 
you will find that you will have help and 
understanding from the public you serve. 

The question of the rates for service 
and revenues to companies must be given 
constant attention. The immediate future 
points again to a period of rising operating 
costs. Sufficient revenue must be obtained 
as will not only safeguard present capital 
invested, but such as will attract new 
capital and cover satisfactorily telephone 
costs, depreciation and taxes. 

One of the unusual expenses affecting 
many companies is the great system of 
road building over this state. This work, 
I understand, during the coming year will 
be more extensive than ever before, and 
this usually necessitates the moving of 
pole lines which is a most expensive item 
for all telephone companies. 

In concluding this address, I wish to 
thank the various manufacturers for their 
interesting and instructive exhibits. I wish 
to express to you the gratitude I have for 
the spirit of loyalty and helpfulness you 
have given to me during the past 20 
years. The attachments formed, the friend- 
ships made and the memories of strenuous 
days will ever be with me, and I bespeak 
for my successor the same hearty codpera- 
tion and loyalty.” 

Following President Beam’s address, 
Secretary-Treasurer McKinney made his 
report, which showed the association to be 
in a most flourishing condition. During 
the past year a gain of almost 100 per 
cent has been accomplished, both in mem- 
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bership and revenues. A considerable 
number of new companies have signified 
their intention to become active contribut- 
ing members of the association during the 
years to come. 

Directors Nominated. 

After the committees had reported, the 
convention proceeded to the nomination of 
officers. Nominations for directors were 
made from the floor. Not only Mr. Beam, 
pnt. /JovCable,. of Lima; H. W9Cary, 
Millersburg; H. P. Folsom, Circleville; 
W. B. Gregson, New Philadelphia; W. H. 
Heseltine, Delaware; Washington Hyde 
Warren; J. W. Longwell, Van Wert, and 
W. Scott McKell, Chillicothe, manifested 
a determination to retire from the board 
of directors. When the names of these 
“old guards” were proposed, they declined, 
and the convention then chose the board 
named in a previous paragraph. 

The new board met the last day of the 
convention and selected the officers and 
executive committee. 

At the Wednesday session F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, ad- 
dressed the convention, relating the work 
being done by the national body. He 
stressed the importance of maintaining 
two groups in the telephone industry, and 
urged the necessity of telephone men 
educating rate commissions along this line. 
President MacKinnon covered the same 
ground traversed in his Detroit address 
before the National Association of Utility 
Commissioners, which was published in 
TELEPHONY in the November 25 issue. 

He emphasized the fact that success in 
the telephone business is a matter more 
of management than money, as he believed 
that capital will always be available when 
good management is provided. 

E. G. Miller, general manager of the 
Warren & Niles Telephone Co., spoke on 
the topic “When a Company Reorganiza- 
tion Is Needed to Give Stockholders a 
Square Deal—How It Is Accomplished.” 
J. Warren Stafford, general manager of 
the Troy Telephone Co., followed with a 
paper on “The Future Movement of Tele- 
phone Rates—Up or Down?” Both Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Stafford were applauded 
for their excellent addresses which gave 
rise to considerable discussion. 

After luncheon, Prof. C. O. Ruggles, 
of Ohio University’s College of Com- 
merce, spoke on “Some Larger Aspects of 
the Public Relations Feature of the Utili- 
ties Business.” Ward Snook, engineer of 
the public utilities commission, gave an 
interesting talk on “The Practical Appli- 
cation of the Commission’s Standard 
Regulations Governing Electrical Inter- 
ference.” 

Other speakers at the Wednesday ses- 
sion were Geo. B. Quatman, of Sidney, 
who discussed legislative matters, and 
Sam Kraus, of Covington, who gave the 
convention a talk on radio. 

The banquet was held Wednesday eve- 
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ning and proved a great success. V. G. 
Eastman was the “stunt master,” and a 
fine entertainment program was rendered. 
Julius Stone, of Columbus, one of the 
pioneers in the exploration of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, gave a lecture on 
“Our Western Wonderland,’ which was 
the feature of the banquet. 

Thursday the convention met at 10:30 
and carried out a program which was 
interspersed with general discussions on 
the topics treated by those who read 
papers. Ralph Wolfrom, of Bellevue, 
handled “The Business Side of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Industry.” W. R. Ellis, 
of Geneva, and L. R. Wittemire, of Mans- 
field, spoke on “Our Own Rate Problems.” 
J. D. Bonnar, Ashtabula, and C. R. Love, 
of the Williams County Telephone Co., 
spoke on “Our Efforts to Improve Plant 
and Service,” while C. A. Smith, of 
Morenci, Mich., had the topic, “Operating 
a Telephone System in Two States—Its 
Joys and Sorrows.” 

Wm. L. Cary, of the Newark Telephone 
Co., told the convention about “The New- 
ark Rate Case.” 

Ohio’s three-day convention was a suc- 
cess in every particular. The manufac- 
turers’ exhibits were unusually elaborate 
and. interesting, attracted wide attention, 
and heavy orders were taken by the con- 
cerns represented. 

Before adjourning, the association 
adopted its new constitution which was 
drafted by a committee appointed at the 
1922 convention. The constitution limits 
membership to Independent companies, 
and to manufacturers, dealers, engineers, 
accountants and “others whose business 
shall be principally or largely allied with 
the Independent telephone industry.” Their 
reception as members shall be with the 
approval of the board of directors. 


Program for Kansas Convention 
Promises Many Treats. 

There will be plenty of things doing at 
the annual convention of the Kansas Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, which 
takes place March 6, 7 and 8 in the Nelson 
Hotel and the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms, Ottawa. 

The program—which seems to have left 
out nothing that could be of interest and 
assistance to telephone men—is so attrac- 
tive that there is bound to be an unprece- 
dented attendance. It is: 

Tuespay, Marcu 6—10:00 a. m. 
Registration, dues and badges. 
Renewing acquaintances and_ general 

social time. Lobby, Nelson Hotel and 
Chamber of Commerce rooms. 
10:30 a. Mo. 

Visit the exhibits and meet the ex- 
hibitors. 

TueEspay, 2:00 p. Mm. 

Call to order, Chamber of Commerce 
rooms, 

Prayer, Rev. W. A. Elliott, First Baptist 
Church, Ottawa. 


' Announce Hotel at Which Florida 
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Address of welcome, P. A. Elder, post- 
master and president, Ottawa Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Response to address of welcome, C. S. 
Gibbens, secretary-treasurer, Nickerson 
Telephone Co., Nickerson. 

President’s address, T. L. Youmans, 
Osawatomie. 

Report of secretary. 

Report of treasurer. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Organizing operators’ school. 

Address and demonstration, open wire 
splicing, O. P. Nokes, manager, Emporis 
Telephone Co., Yates Center. 

Question Box. 

Plant and equipment, round table. 

6:30. PM. 

See exhibitors, Nelson Hotel. 
quainted with the exhibitors. 

Theater party. 

Wepnespay, 9:00 A. M. 

“Independent Pioneer Telephone Mer 
of America,” J. K. Johnson, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; 

“Telephone Publicity,” Keith Clevenger 
publicity manager, Associated Utilities, — 
Abilene. 2 

Address and demonstration, “Cable — 
Splicing,” V. C. Parr, cable man with 
Emporia Telephone Co., Emporia. 

“On the Radio,” by M. F. Potter, of the — 
Kellogg Radio Department Sterioptican. 

1:30 P.M. 

Operators’ school. 

Address and demonstration of telephone 
test sets, by Chas. Hughes, plant chief, 
Kansas City Telephone Co., Lawrence. 

“Class and Freak Legislation,” John B. 
Maling, Chicago. ; 

Address, F. B. MacKinnon, presiden 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

“The Banks of the River,” E. L. Chase, 
assistant to general manager, Kansas City 
Telephone Co., Kansas City. 

6:00 P. M. (SHarp). 

Banquet, Chamber of Commerce. 

Stunts, Independent Pioneers of Amer. 
ica, 

Dance. 

Tuurspay, 9:30 A. M. 

Operators’ school. 

“The Increasing Cost of the Telephone 
Plant,’ W. O. Pennell, chief engineer, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., St 
Louis, Mo. 

Address on accounting, Mr. ae 
chief accountant, Kansas Public Utilitie 
Commission. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Election of officers. 

Installation of officers. 
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Meeting Will Be Held. 

The Roberts Hotel, Miami, Fla., has 

been selected as the place for the conv 

tion of the Florida Telephone Association. 

The dates, as previously announced, 
March 27 and 28. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Argue in U. S. Supreme Court on 
New York Bell Rates. 

The New York telephone rate case has 
reached the U. S. Supreme Court. On 
Feb. 21 arguftnents were heard by the 
highest tribunal of the land in the appeal 
brought by the state of New York from 
the decision of the Federal Court for the 
Southern District of New York restrain- 
ing the New York Public Service Com- 
mission from enforcing its orders of 
March 3, 1922, fixing temporary rates for 
the New York Telephone Co. 

The orders of the commission were 
never put into effect as a special statu- 
tory court consisting of Judges Hough, 
Hand and Knox held that the proposed 
temporary rates would be confiscatory. 
This special court granted an interlocu- 
tory injunction. 


John W. Davis, former ambassador to 
Great Britain, and Charles T. Russell, 
general counsel for the telephone com- 
pany, pointed out in their arguments be- 
fore the Supreme Court that since the 
lower court had granted the company the 
interlocutory injunction, the company had 
maintained the rates in effect when the or- 
ders in controversy were made, and that 
the commission had proceeded with its 
hearings in the case in which the so-called 
temporary orders in controversy had 
been made, and on January 25, 1923, en- 
tered final orders, establishing a complete 
schedule of telephone rates for New York 
State. 


They pointed out that the annual reve- 
| mue from the final schedules so estab- 
lished will be not less than $2,000,000 
| more than the revenues from the rates 
| that have been in effect, and was so stated 
| by the commission, and will be about 
| $5,000,000 more than the revenues which 
| the orders in controversy would have pro- 
_ duced. 
__ They contended, therefore, that the 
| final orders of the public service com- 
| mission completely vindicate the decision 
_ of the lower court and preclude the state 
| of New York from urging that there was 
an abuse of discretion on the granting 
of the interlocutory injunction. They 
asked for a dismissal of the state’s ap- 
| peal. 
_ Judge Ledyard P. Hale, of Albany, and 
| Simon Fleischman of Buffalo, appearing 
for the commission, and Deputy Attorney 
General W. W. Chambers, representing 
» Attorney General Carl Sherman of New 
York, argued that the lower court unlaw- 
fully granted the restraining order. 

The city of New York, through M. M. 
Fertig, assistant corporation counsel, filed 


a brief in opposition to the telephone 
company’s contentions. He also argued an 
appeal taken by the city of New York 
from the decision of the lower court 
which refused to permit the city to in- 
tervene as a party in these proceedings. 


Increased Rate Schedule Granted 
Company at Leesburg, Fla. 

The Florida Railroad Commission gave 
the Leesburg Telephone Co., of Leesburg, 
permission to place in effect on March 1 
a schedule of increases which include rates 
of $3.50 per month for business and $2.50 
for one-party residence telephones. The 
order was dated February 12. 

In allowing the advances, the commis- 
sion pointed out that the company had 
installed improvements two years ago, in 
accordance with an agreement with busi- 
ness men of the town that the $3.50 busi- 
ness rate would prevail. The charge was 
later ordered discontinued because the 
increase had not been sanctioned. The 
improvements were broadened to cover all 
telephones, 

Florida Commission Gives South 


Atlantic Company Increases. 
The South Atlantic Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. was granted the increases it 
requested for Miami and Miami Beach, 
Fla., although its specifications in connec- 
tion with the service to be rendered and 
those relating to the applicability of the 
new rates, were materially altered. The 
Florida Railroad Commission issued the 
order February 12, and it became effective 
March 1. 

The increases granted include the rate 
of $7.50 per month for business and $4.25 
for single party residence telephones. 


Illinois Company Not Responsible 
for Death of Operator. 

The Hoopeston Telephone Co., of 
Hoopeston, Ill., was not responsible in any 
way for the death of Miss Caroline Ben- 
ham, who about a year ago fell down an 
elevator shaft, to her death, in the Wald- 
ron building, where the company has its 
offices, Judge John H. Marshall decided 
in circuit court at Danville on Feb- 
ruary 10. 

An arbiter who first heard the evidence 
ruled that the father of the girl was 
entitled to $1,620. The state industrial 
commission reversed the decision of the 
arbiter, and took an appeal to the circuit 
court. 

Miss Benham was working as a tele- 
phone operator for the company at the 
time the accident occurred. 
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Two Indiana Companies Want to 
Build the Same Toll Line. 


The Rochester Telephone Co., of 
Rochester, has filed a petition with the 
Indiana Public Service Commission for 
the privilege of taking a new copper toll 
line to Akron, in addition to the present 
toll line facilities, and terminating it in 
the Akron exchange switchboard. 

The petition sets forth that the manager 
of the Akron exchange and the manager 
of the Bell company asked the Rochester 
company to become the switching center 
tor westbound Independent toll business 
and for all Bell business to and from 
Akron. 

After the Rochester company had en- 
larged its capacity and increased its oper- 
ating expense to handle the business, it 
found that more toll line capacity was 
needed. When it attempted to take an- 
other line to Akron, on its construction 
already there, it is alleged, the manager 
of the Akron company refused to permit 
the additional switching capacity and de- 
manded that he be permitted to build his 
own line to Rochester—thus getting the 
benefit of the enlarged capacity the 
Rochester company had put in at the 
Akron manager’s request. 


Settle Suit for Damages Against 
Indiana Telephone Company. 


The suit filed by John W. Strauss, of 
North Manchester, Ind., for $10,000 dam- 
ages against the Eel River Telephone Co., 
also of North Manchester, has been set- 
tled out of court. 

The jury was ready to hear the case 
last week when attorneys announced that 
a settlement had been made, Strauss to 
receive $500. 

The suit arose out of injuries suffered 
by Strauss to himself and to an auto- 
mobile while he was driving along a high- 
way in North Manchester. Obstructions 
of the telephone company resulted in a 
collision. 

Strauss charged that he had requested 
previously that the obstructions be re- 
moved, but that they were not removed. 


Proponents and Opponents Discuss 
Iowa Regulation Bill. 


The first skirmish over utility legislation 
in the Iowa legislature took place at a 
joint meeting of the telephone and _ tele- 
graph committees of the senate and house, 
February 14. 

There are a large list of bills tending 
to regulate telephones in the state. Three 
of them were discussed. The Bowman bill 
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would give towns control over rates; the 
Buser bill would divide regulation between 
cities, supervisors and the railroad com- 
mission, and the Campbell bill would 
regulate telephone companies through the 
state railroad commission. 

The telephone company representatives 
present declared for state regulation if 
there must be some regulation. 

The spokesmen for the Iowa League of 
Municipalities said they wanted municipal 
or no regulation. Those who spoke in 
favor of the Bowman bill were Mayor 
Short of Sioux City, City Solicitor Hunt 
of Ottumwa, and Mayor. Gnagny of Wat- 
erloo. 

Charles Deering, secretary of the lowa 
Independent Telephone Association, and 
the presidents of two farmers’ mutual 
companies at Charles City and West Bend 
spoke against regulation as defeating its 
own purpose. 

J. L. Parish, counsel for the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., said there 
was a vast difference between town con- 
trol over telephone companies and gas 
and water companies—for example, the 
extension of wires beyond the city limits, 
and the difficulty in separating long dis- 
tance from local fixed charges in deter- 
mining what is a fair rate. 


Montana Legislature Orders State- 
Wide Investigation. 

Investigation of charges and rates made 
by telephone companies in Montana will 
be launched at once, it is expected, follow- 
ing adoption in the house recently of a 
motion to the effect that the Montana 
Public Service Commission collaborate 
with the new tax commission of the state 
in its appraisement of the value of plant 
and equipment of telephone companies 
within this state. 

It is provided that after a thorough 
investigation of all elements entering into 
the rendering of the telephone service to 
the public have been carefully considered, 
the commission shall “prescribe such rates 
as will allow telephone companies proper 
earnings compatible with the fair. rates 
to the public.” 


Hearings on Affairs of Rochester 
(N. Y.) Company. 

On February 21 the New York Public 
Service Commission held a hearing in 
Albany on the joint application of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp., the Rochester 
Telephone Co., and the New York Tele- 
phone Co. for the transfer of franchises 
of the last two companies to the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. 

Milo R. Maltbie, of New York City, ex- 
pert for the city, was cross-examined as 
to his compilation of tables showing ac- 
counting analyses of books and records of 
the New York and the Rochester com- 
panies, and relating to their pfoperties. Mr. 
Maltbie was also cross-examined as to his 
valuation of the property used in giving 
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telephone service in Rochester—approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 

The case was continued to March 13 at 
Albany. 

The hearing on the complaints of the 
cities of Rochester, Brockport, Canandai- 
gua and Bergen against the rates and 
service of the Rochester Telephone Corp. 
was set for March 20 at Albany. 


Approves Schedule of Sundry 
Charges for Minnesota Company. 

By an order of February 20, the Min- 
nesota Railroad Commission granted the 
Madison Telephone Co., of Madison, per- 
mission to place in effect, as of March 
1, service connection charges of $2 for 
business instruments not in place, and 
$1.50 for residence; $1.50 for business in- 
struments in place, and $1 for residence. 
A charge of $1 was authorized for con- 
necting extensions not in place. 

The charge for moving instruments 
within the same room or within the same 
premises will be $1, and that for change 
in type of equipment $1. Disconnect and 
reconnect for non-payment will take a 
charge of $2, and change in name in direc- 
tory listing but not in number will cost $1. 


I. C. C. Authorizes Bell to Take 
Over Kinloch System. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on February 20 gave its approval to the 
merger between the Kinloch Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. of Missouri, the Kin- 
loch Telephone Co., the Suburban Tele- 
phone Co., and the Sedalia Telephone Co., 
all of Missouri. . 


Hearing Held in Carthage, Mo., 
on Home and Bell Rates. 

That it is the policy of the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, in determin- 
ing rates to be charged by a public service 
corporation, to permit valuation only on 
such equipment as is actually used by the 
corporation in furnishing service to its 
patrons, was the statement made by Com- 
missioner Hugh McIndoe at the hearing 
in Carthage, February 10, on the applica- 
tion of the Home and Bell telephone com- 
panies for increased rates in Carthage. 

The applications are again held in abey- 
ance pending the outcome of negotiations 
for a consolidation of the two systems. 

The hearing was the second held under 
the application, which was made in April, 
1921, and which asks for virtually double 
the present rates. 

It was generally conceded at the hear- 
ing that while the Home company was not 
getting a fair return for its service, the 
service rendered was poor. 

Referring to a statement made by 
counsel for the telephone company that 
the city had turned down a proposal for 
consolidation of the two systems and im- 
proved service, City Attorney Birkhead 
declared that the consolidation had been 
opposed by the citizens because they had 
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no assurance that improved equipment 
would be installed and that the rates would 
not be based on an unreasonable invest- 
ment covering junked and useless equip- 
ment. 

Following expressions from a number 
of citizens present at the hearing, in which 
all emphasized the need of better service 
if rates are to be increased, J. G. Crane 
stated that his company would abide by 
the decision of the commission after its 
engineers had made a survey and valua- 
tion on the telephone properties. 

Commissioner McIndoe stated that i 
the consolidation is desired the commis- 
sion will provide the engineers and audi- 
tors to get the facts and see that the 
service is provided at reasonable rates 
under the conditions ascertained. 


Minnesota Commission Corrects 
Order Formerly Issued. 

On February 20 the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission entered an 
order correcting the one which had been 
entered on February 16 for the Parnell _ 
Telephone Co., of Graceville. 

The new order makes the service con 
nection charge for business instruments 
not in place $2, instead of $3 as allowed 
in the former order; residence instru 
ments not in place $1.50 instead of $2; 
business instruments in place $1.50 instead 
of $2; and residence not in place $1 in. 
stead of $1.50. | 

The other charges allowed remain the 
same. 


Hear Evidence of Toledo’s Wi . 
nesses in Ohio Bell Case. 


before the Ohio Public Utilities Commis-— 
sion in Columbus on February 15. . 
The city’s valuation of the company’s 


had a life of 50 years and that he figured 
the company’s buildings deteriorated 2 pe 
cent each year led to an altercation wi 
the company’s attorneys, but Jackson’s 
contention was upheld by the commisel 
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Pennsylvania Company Denied 4 
posed Increase in Rates. | 
On February 3 the Kittanning Tele 
phone Co., of Kittanning, Pa., was 
fused its proposal which, it was estimated 
by the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission, would produce an annual 
enue of $163,000. The company has b 
granted permission to file a new 
schedule to produce $150,700 vearly. 
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A27 Cable Terminal 


Self-Cleaning 


Equipped with 


Sawtooth 
Discharge 


Blocks 


Without Extra Charge 


Electric Company 


3145 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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The commission determined a fair 
value of the company’s property to be 
$450,000, permitted operating expenses of 
$94,000, a depreciation value of $25,000 
and a return at 7 per cent or $31,500 an- 
nually. 

The company has approximately 5,000 
subscribers and operates exchanges in Kit- 
tanning, Ford City, Leechburg, Rural Val- 
ley and Apollo. 


Cannot Subscribe for Service and 
Then Refuse to Accept It. 

Four actions previously decided in favor 
of the Johnstown Telephone Co., of 
Johnstown, Pa., plaintiff, by a Johnstown 
alderman, and carried to the Court of 
Common Pleas in appeal, were decided by 
that court in favor of the telephone com- 
pany. The opinions were handed down 
by Judge John H. McCann on _ Feb- 
ruary 13. 

The Johnstown Telephone Co. brought 
suit before the Johnstown magistrate to 
compel the payment of $5.70, with interest 
from April 1, 1922, for telephone rental, 
claiming the defendants—the actions were 
all individual ones—had signed a contract 
for the installation of telephones at an 
annual rental of $18 per year, and later 
refused to permit the telephones to be 
installed, although the telephone company 
was willing to comply with the contract. 

Upon refusal of payment of the sum 
demanded, the action was brought ‘before 
the alderman. 

In appealing the issue, the defendants 
raised a point of law, alleging that rental 
could not be collected where no service 
was given. This point was denied by the 
court, and judgment was affirmed, the case 
being dismissed at cost of the appellants. 


Tennessee Commission Reports on 
Work for Last Two Years. 


The fourteenth biennial report of the 
Tennessee Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission, for the years 1921-1922, has 
been submitted to Governor 
members of the legislature. 

The report reviews the two years’ pro- 
ceedings of the commission and presents 
a summary of accomplishments, 

In asserting that regulation of public 
utilities by a state central agency is pro- 
gressive regulation, the commission’s re- 
port points out that public utilities are 
thus governed in 45 of the 48 states of 
the Union. 

While the report does not mention the 
agitation from some quarters for the re- 
call of the public utilities act, some 
guarded comment is made about such a 
suggestion. 

The report shows that 220 formal cases 
were docketed by the commission from 
January 1, 1922, to January 1, 1923, and 
that many informal complaints and cases 
have been disposed of by the commis- 
sioners. 


Peay and 
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While the report contains a brief his- 
tory of each important case heard by the 
commission, that requiring the greatest 
length is of the litigation and hearing of 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The commission’s decision to give 
a final ruling on telephone rates in the 
state is indicated in its statement that the 
rates temporarily installed on January 1, 
1922, “will not remain in force longer 
than is found necessary to work out per- 
manent rates.” 

The assessment of all public utilities and 
railroads for taxation purposes is given 
great attention, the statistical tables show- 
ing that under the 100 per cent assessment 
plan last year’s assessment reached a total 
of  $264,693,638, the assessment having 
more than doubled since that of 1913, 
when it was $111,757,070. 

The commission cites figures showing 
the utilities alone were assessed at $73,- 
665,108 last year, and at $67,671,128 in 
1920. Before the commission was empow- 
ered to assess, the report shows, the val- 
uation for assessment was $21,407,205 in 
1918. 

A reference is made in the report to 
the death of Col. B. A. Enloe, who was 
chairman of the commission at the time of 
his death during the past year. The reso- 
lutions adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Public Utilities Commissioners are 
reprinted in the report. 


Status of the Bills to Which Texas 
Association Objects. 


In a bulletin sent out February 15 to 
the members of the Texas Independent 
Telephone Association, attention is called 
to three bills now pending in the Texas 
legislature and action against them is 
urged. 

The utility bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Gipson was reported favorably 
by the house committee to which it was 
given and is now on the calendar in the 
house. It seeks to place all telephone and 
telegraph companies and lines under the 
jurisdiction of the state railroad com- 
mission. 

Opposition to the bill is urged by the 
association on the ground that it would 
create an additional tax to support the 
commission, and an additional expense for 
keeping the required records and furnish- 
ing reports. 

The bulletin also points out that tele- 
phone rates in Texas are as low as -they 
are in any other state that has a commis- 
sion, and in many cases they are lower. 
Therefore, it would seem impractical for 
the public to expect the commission to 
reduce rates. 

The public utility bill fostered by the 
Texas League of Municipalities has been 
reported unfavorably by the senate com- 
mittee, but it is also before the house 
committee on state affairs. When it came 
up for hearing last month there were sev- 
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For Sale 


KELLOGG TWO WIRE 
C. B. SWITCHBOARD 


Golden oak cabinet 
Automatic listening 
Automatic ringing, dark key shelf 


Capacity Equipped 


Sections’. is. een 7 6% : 
Positions > .2aeeeame 21 18% = 
C. B. Lines per 

position “tee ease 120 120 
C. B. Lines total... 1960 1960 
Cord circuits per 

position: .4,.0ennme 15 15 
Multiple jacks, total 21000 14320 
Rural positions ... 1 1 
Rural lines! ees ~ 60 50 
Pay Station 


positions 1 
Pay Station lines.. 60 
Toll to Local trunks 20 15 
Toll to Rural trunks 5 5 
Inter office trunks. 20 20 
Recording trunks to 


toll se. eee 10 10 
Chief operators Desk 

(sanitary style) .. 1 1 
Information Desk 

(sanitary style).. 1 1 
Operator’s chairs... 20 20 
Operator’s Breast 

plate. setss.5 2c 27 27 
Lighting fixtures... 9 9 
RélaywRack sx; secu 2160 1960 
Power Switchboard 1 1 
G. E. Arc Rectifier 

(SOmamp) iene 1 1 
Motor gen. Charg- 

ing set (60 amp) 1 1 
Four frequency vi- 

brator ringing ma- 

chines: (fiw. 1 ] 
A. C. Motor driven 

ringing” inter 

riupter eeceeee ee it 1 
D. C. Motor driven 

rin? in ge inter— 

Huptere: «oe eee ee 1 1 
Storage _ batteries, 

Exide F< iL ijoien. 11 11 
Storage _ batteries, 

ExideuF U7 eae. 11 11 
Wire Chief’s desk . 

(sanitary style)....2pos. 2pos.) 


This equipment includes ev- 
erything required for a 1960 
line exchange. It is in first 
class condition and is now 
satisfactorily handling a load 
of 40,000 calls per day. De- 
livery can be made in Sep- 
tember, 1923. Terms if de 
sired. ; 


FORT DODGE 
TELEPHONE CoO. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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YOUR TELEPHONE RINGING 


will not interfere with 


RADIO TRANSMISSION ()RANGEBURG 
HOLTZER-CABOT F IBRE 
Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator C ONDUIT 


ON 


iO . WN) 


if the ringing is done by a 


The safest cableway 


Compare the cost of a duct line with 
the cost of its cables, to say nothing 
of the price of service interruptions, 
and you will realize that the most 
vital requirement of underground 
duct is reliability. 


Orangeburg Fibre Conduit is the 
most reliable underground duct sys- 
tem you can install. Smooth, strong 
and tight, it offers the greatest pro- 


We are prepared to ship you one of these ma- tection against damage in drawing 
chines subject to a guarantee to this effect. It is cable, electrolysis, gas explosion, 
non-interrupting, and the ringing is uniform under burnouts, and outside forces. 


all conditions. Eventually you will install one— 
why delay giving your subscribers the BEST 
M 


SERVICE? 
THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
Chicago Boston 
“INDIANA” Sole Selling Agent 
TELEPHONE AND Madlson Ave, at 41st 8.,'N.Y. C. 
TELEGRAPH WIRE Geto Canada 


CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Co., Ltd., Toronto 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 
Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


STEEL STRAND 
Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra <a 
High Strength Grades. ~\ Electrical 

HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS ie ee Materials , 

MANUFACTURED BY Z ‘Sobber 

INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. | 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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Valuations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGIMEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


b042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Mienadnock Building CHICAGO 


Appredacts Rate Investigations 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Finenciel Reperts 


THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


# Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob~ 
m of a large number of companies. 


Write us mae our 
monthly audit 


Bowdle Apeatiag System 
Cerro Gerdo, Illinois 


ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Pians, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 
Oan arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City. Me. 


H. P. TOPPING 


Telephone Engineer 
Speeial Attention Given to Telephone Val- 
uations for Rate Cases. 
A Permanent National Service Institution 
TOPPING WALUATION COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


TO RAE PT ASR ERT ht SOA FE TEE IO i DIRS AEE 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC infer et ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
‘Telephone Wabash 5212 


Plezse tefl the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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eral Independent telephone men present .0 
object to its passage, including officers of 
the association. 

The minimum wage bill is pending be- 
fore both branches of the legislature. It 
has been reported favorably and probably 
will be fought out on the floor of the 
house or senate. It is claimed that this 
bill is not as fair as the one that was 
repealed two years ago, and that it is prac- 
tically the same as the District of Colum- 
bia law which was declared unconstitu- 
tional last fall. 

The intangible assets bill affects the 
large telephone companies and has been 
passed by the house and referred to the 
senate for action. It is merely a taxation 
proposition and seeks to tax the differ- 
ence. between the capital stock, surplus 
and undivided profits and the actual physi- 
cal properties. 


Commission Fixes Rates for Inter- 
change of Messages. 


On February 19, the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission authorized the Alliance Tele- 
phone Co., of Minong, to place in effect 
certain switching charges covering service 
rendered through a switch or a small 
switchboard located in a store in Lampsen. 

The Alliance Telephone Co., the Trego 
Telephone Co. and the Gull Lake Tele- 
phone Co. receive service through this 
switch and the plan for interchange of 
messages provides that a charge of 10 
cents be placed on calls between the Alli- 
ance company subscribers and the Trego 
company subscribers, of which five cents 
is to be paid to the store for switching 
service and the other five cents retained 
by the company on whose lines the mes- 
sage originates, 

The interchange of messages between 
the other companies at this switch pro- 
vides for a similar arrangement. 

In its decision, the commission stated 
that this was a situation where the mat- 
ters involved could not be determined in 
a manner which might be used in a case 
of a well developed telephone system, but 
that the principal problem was to secure 
any service at all and for that reason the 
above arrangement was approved. 
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FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 
906 W.VanBuren St., Chicage 


TOLL TICKETS © 


and other printed supplies at ‘“‘money savy- 
ing’’ prices. Ask us for quotations befor 


placing your order. 


Lambooy Toll Ticket Ptg. Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN _ 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
“COFFEY SYSTEM? 
The Independent Standard 

Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
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American Etect{ te. 
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J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
cialists in Appraisals, Ra 
Minanctal, Tnvesteatinns Screpubation at 
Operation of Telephone, bo ompanies. 


J. G. Wray, Fellow.A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chica; 


The “STEWART” Test Cabin 


Tells you if your line is short, crosses, |, 
grounded and how many miles it is fr 
you. Sosimple the operator can uselt | 
easily asthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 
STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, ill. 


March 3, 1923. 
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The Policy 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. ; 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. 

Returning savings at the end of 
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Insurance at 


Cost 


Workmen’s Compensation 


the policy period, depending upon Emol ’ Liabilit 
| the individual experience of the Public Liability rox 
risk. 


Giving a claims service that is 
mot equalled elsewhere. 
It is an honest policy, carried 


Teams Liability 
Contractors’ Laabilety 
Eleva tor 
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out in an honest way and gives a 
square deal under all conditions. 

This forms the creed of every 
member of the organization and 
has built up the reputation of 
Lynton T. Block & Co. until it is 
one of the best and most favor- 
ably known in the Mississippi 
Valley. 


Automobile 


LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


UNDERWRITERS OF 
INSURANCE AT Cost 
UTILITIES INDEMNITY & FIRE EXCHANGES 
EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


Chamber of Commerce Building St. Louis, Mo. 


HAZARD 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


Pike Pole Handles 


Handles for pike poles must be 
LIGHT as well as_ strong. 
That’s why handles for Osh- 
kosh Pike Poles are made of 
the best grade of Washington 
Fir which has been found by 
exhaustive tests to be strong- 
est. A man doesn’t tucker as 
quickly with an Oshkosh 
Pike Pole. 


All Oshkosh Tools FIT THE 
MAN as well as the job. Or- 


der from your jobber. 


Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. 
130 Tell St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose @P™& 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 184s—1922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


Chicago 


i= | 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

February 20: Approval given to the 
acquisition by the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of the properties of the Kin- 
loch Long Distance Telephone Co. of 
Missouri, Kinloch Telephone Co., Subur- 
ban Telephone Co., and Sedalia Telephone 
Co., all of Missouri. 

CALIFORNIA. 

February 20: Complaint filed by Cali- 
fornia Telephone & Light Co., of Santa 
Rosa, alleging that Mary F. Patton, owner 
of the St. Helena, Inn, has failed to make 
payments in conformity with the terms 
of a contract; authority asked to discon- 
nect a toll station upon the premises of 
the defendant. 

February 20: Petition 
Lake Farmers Telephone 
authority to discontinue service in the 
town of Upper Lake and vicinity, and for 
authority for the Upper Lake Central, a 
newly organized unincorporated associa- 
tion, to take over the service. 

February 20: Application filed by L. E. 
and G. Dean for authority to sell to L. 
and A. Harris a telephone system between 
Aukum and other points in Alvarado and 
Amador counties. 

February 21: Complaint filed by J. Gow- 
land, charging that the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. has failed to supply tele- 


filed by Upper 
Association for 


phone service at 469 Westlake avenue, 
Daly City. 
FLORIDA. 
February 12: Lake County Telephone 


Co. denied permission to increase rates at 
Eustis, pending improvements in service 
which the company promises to effect by 
October 1. 

February 12: Increased rate 
granted Leesburg Telephone Co., 
burg. 

February 12: South Atlantic Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Miami, authorized to 
increase rates at Miami and Miami Beach. 

ILLINOIs. 

February 28: Hearing held in Chicago 
on citation issued to Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to show why rates for service 
from the Chicago exchange should not be 
reduced. 

February 28: Hearing held in Chicago 
on citation to Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to show why rates for service in Illinois 
(outside of Chicago) should not be re- 
duced, 

March 1: Hearing held at Chicago on 
application of A. Haverstick and others 
for an order requiring the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to furnish service in or 
near the city of Rock Falls. 

INDIANA 
Petition filed by Rochester 
of Rochester, for authority 


schedule 
of Lees- 


February 23: 
Telephone Co., 


tite i PHONY 


to extend a new copper toll line to Akron 
ete terminate it in the Akron exchange. 
KANSAS. 

February 12: Hearing held at Topeka 
on application of Cherryvale Telephone 
Co. for a certificate of convenience and 
authority to issue $50,000 worth of pre- 
ferred stock. 

MINNESOTA. 

February 20: Order entered permitting 
Madison Telephone Co. to place in effect 
certain sundry charges for service at 
Madison, 

February 20: Order entered revoking 
order of February 16 fixing various 
charges for the Parnell Telephone Co., of 
Parnell. Certain charges made lower. 

March 7: Hearing to be held at Wen- 
dell on application of Wendell Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates. 

Missouri. 

February 12: Hearing held in Carthage 
on application of Home and Bell com- 
panies for increased rates. 

February 12: Hearing held in Carthage 
on petition of Mt. Vernon Telephone Co. 
for rate increase for service in Sarcoxie. 

NEBRASKA, 

February 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Blair Telephone Co, for 
permission to ‘make certain charges ; 
ordered that the company be granted per- 
mission to charge 25 cents a month for 
extra directory listings : 50 cents for joint 
user service, and 10 cents a line call at 
exchanges at Blair, Kennard and Fort 
Calhoun. 

February 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Blair Telephone Co. for 
validation of a 50 cents a month charge 
for extension service; commission finds 
that company should charge these stand- 
ard rates: Business extension, with bells, 
$1, and without bells, 75 cents; résidence 
extension, with bells, 75 cents, and with- 
out bells, 50 cents. 

February 21: Application filed by the 
St. Bernard Telephone Co. for permission 
to establish a rate of $15 a year, with dis- 
count. 

February 22: Hearing held in the cita- 
tion of Omaha hotel companies with re- 
spect to advertising of local call charges 
and to ascertain costs of giving service; 
nine hotels appeared, and submitted figures 
and arguments; taken under advisement. 

New York. 

Februaty 21: Hearing held at Albany 
on joint petition of Rochester Telephone 
Corp., Rochester Telephone Co., and New 
York Telephone Co. relative to transfer- 
ing the Rochester franchises of the last 
two named companies to the former com- 
pany, and on petition of the corporation 
for a certificate to operate and for issu- 
ance of securities. [urther hearing to be 
held in Albany on March 13. 


It’s Rightly Named 


“Ever-Protect” 


This cable compound is for un- 
derground cable without use of 

Through its use, cor- 
and. deterioration _of 
cable sheath by chemical action 


conduit. 
rosion 


TRADE MARK 
Prevents depredation by rats—dampness due to de- 
fective cable sheath and defective wiping of joints. 


are eliminated. 


It’s flexible. It’s lasting. 


Write for important data—today. 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 


Incorporated 


MITCHELL - = 2 


INDIANA 


Efficient 
Telephone Service 


can be secured only by the use 
of efficient modern equipment. 
You will find such apparatus 
advertised in TELEPHONY. 
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February 26: Hearing held at Ney 
York City on question of whether or no 
rehearing shall be granted in the New 
York Telephone Co. rate case. 

February 28: Hearing held at Albany 
on rate complaints pending against New 
York Telephone Co. : 

March 2: Hearing held at Buffalo: of 
complaint of city and chamber of com- 
merce of Jamestown against rates 0: 
Jamestown Telephone Corp. 

March 20: Hearing to be held in AL 
bany on rates and service of Rochester 
Telephone Corp. in Rochester. 

OuIOo. 

February 15: Hearing held in Colum- 
bus on application of Ohio Bell Telephon 
Co. for increased rates for service 
Toledo. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

February 18: New schedule—proposing 
to become effective March 3—filled tf 
Mastersonville Telephone Co., of Man 
heim, The schedule would change tt 
rates for private box exchanges, movin 
telephones and other services. 

WISCONSIN. 

February 19: Switching rates fixed fo 
Alliance Telephone Co., of Minong; 
Trego Telephone Co., of Trego; Gull Lake 
Telephone Co., and other compan 
switching messages through Lampsen. 

March 1: Hearing held at Madison in 
re proposed extension by the Farmers 
Telephone Co., of Cochrane, in the tom 
of Waumandee, 

March 2: Hearing held at Madison 
application of Eastern Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase | 
at Mt. Calvary exchange. 

March 6: Hearing to be held at Madi- 
son on application of Lima Telephone Co., 
of Oostburg, to increase local and | 
rates. 


POSITIONS WANTED fl 
WANTED—Position as wire chiet 


manager, or combination man. ‘ar 
furnish best of reference. 


Prefer Illinois, Iowa or Missouri. 
dress 5227, care of TELEPHONY: 


POSITION WANTED—As manage 
or superintendent of Independent tele 
phone exchange. Have had 12 years 
experience. Can furnish best of refer 
ence. Address 5223, care of TEM 
PHONY. 


ee 
WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—One position Wester 
Electric Switchboard type No. 10 full 
equipped. Address Southern indy 
Telo. & Teleg. Co., Seymour, Ind. 
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In the worthy which, according to 
scievenent ot mk- CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS tic ves 
ing the telephone soning, have for 


popular and bringing it within reach of all 
classes of people, the state of Ohio has 
played a prominent part. 

Back in the 790s, 
telephone men of the Buckeye state took 


pioneer Independent 


the field, and so persistently and effec- 
tively did they carry on the work that 
within ten years they increased the num- 
ber of stations fully ten-fold. Frank L. 
Beam, one of these pioneers, retired from 
the presidency of the Ohio association at 
its recent convention, after serving con- 
tinuously for 20 years. 

Mr. faithful 


services to the telephone industry have 


Beam’s intelligent and 
won him the respect and friendship of the 


large army that is now necessary to oper- 


- ate the many Ohio companies serving the 


public. They will regret his withdrawal 
from the leadership of the Ohio associa- 
tion, although admitting his well-earned 
right to a rest and feeling assured that 
able hands will carry on the work he lays 
down. 
x * ok x 
The Mr. 


quoted in his last report to the association 


interesting statistics Beam 
show clearly and forcibly what Ohio In- 
dependents accomplished in the early days 
to popularize the telephone. 

In 1895, with a population of more 
than 4,000,000 people, there were fewer 
than 30,000 telephones in the state—even 
including Cincinnati, Cleveland and other 
sizable cities. Half of the 88 counties in 
the state had no telephone exchange, and 


many did not have even a toll station. 


By 1905, when the Independents had 
been at work ten years, there were more 
than 200,000 Independent telephones :lone, 
operated by 300 companies. Five years 


‘later this development had reached 32,000 


stations, representing an investment of 
$30,000,000, 
had been greatly improved. 


* * *K * 


while the quality of service 


From the start Ohio has had.a sirong, 
active telephone association. To its ef- 
forts is largely due the success of Inde- 
pendent telephony in the state, although 
it should not be forgotten that the men of 
Ohio individually have been unusua’') ag- 
gressive and constructive in their work. 
They have always realized, however, the 
benefits of organization. 

The Ohio politician long ago was given 
first place in his class as a result-getter, 
and the Ohio telephone man isn’t a bit 
behind. 

With the adjustments made, elim/nating 
service duplications and_ stabilizing the 
field, the Ohio telephone companies face a 
secure future, and the state association, 


led by Frank A. Knapp, will continve to 
function for their protection and stccess- 
ful development. 
kok oF 
The rider of a hobby will often do queer 
things in order to protect or advance his 
the ad- 


vocates of public ownership of the utilities. 


pet scheme. Take, for instance, 


For years their favorite stock argument 
has been that public ownership meant the 
the class, 


dethronement of millionaire 


years been waxing rich through control 
of utility corporations. 

The public ownership and “Home Rule” 
shouters have urged that the government— 
federal or municipal—should take over 
the utilities so as to stop the rich from 
getting richer, and give the people a 
chance to profit by owning and running the 
electric, telephone and 
that 


their most effective argument. 
KOK Ok Ox 


Streeta Caray eas, 


railway facilities. in fact, has been 


On this basis, logic suggests that the 


public ownership advocates would be 


strong supporters of the movement to 


abolish tax-exempt bonds. Yet, strange to 
say, the Washington dispatches record that 
they were opposing the effort to compel 
the wealthy investors to pay a larger share 
of taxes. 

The reason they assigned for this aston- 
ishing attitude is that the amendment to 
abolish tax-free securities is “a scheme by 
which the powerful, rich, monopolistic cor- 
porations are trying to prevent towns and 
cities from getting municipally owned elec- 
tric, gas, street car and other utility ser- 
vice.” 

* ee ae 

With such a strong sentiment existing 
in favor of abolishing tax-free securities 
and inducing the millionaire investors to 
bear their share of the tax load, it. must 
have been a big strain on the public own- 
ership spokesmen to rush to the defense 
of the “plutocrats’—as they call all in- 


vestors—but they blindly took the jump 
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at the mere suggestion that the amend- 
ment might lay a straw in the way of mu- 
nicipal ownership. 

They fear if tax-free bonds are abol- 
ished that municipalities will not find it so 
easy to get the money with which to 
launch into the utility business. 

Bond issues to supply the politicians 
with oceans of dollars to spend would 
have to compete with the securities of 
business and industry, and pay the higher 
rate which business and industry have had 
to pay. Of course, that would be a fair, 
square deal, but the “Home Rulers” do 
not want it applied to their pet hobby. 

* ok OK Ok 

Apparently they are willing to protect 

the billions of tax-free bonds to be owned 


by the “powerful, rich monopolists,” if 


Bell Directors Report on Year 1922 


Annual Report of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Presents Financial ¢ 
and Operating Statistics Showing Organization in Excellent Condition 
—JInteresting Discussion of Various 


Twenty-five Bell associate companies 
earned 5.6 per cent on the book cost of 
their plants during 1922. Not including 
its share in the undistributed profits of 
the associated companies, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. earned 11.14 
per cent on its average outstanding capital 
stock as compared with 11.10 per cent in 
1921. It is conservatively estimated that 
the equity in the business represented by 
the American company’s stock, including 
the recent issue, now equals approximately 
$190 per share. 

At the end of 1922, there were 14,050,- 
565 telephones connected to the Bell sys- 
tem of which 9,514,813 were owned by 
the Bell companies. There was an_ in- 
crease of 600,658 in the Bell stations 
during the year and 69,688 in the stations 
of the Bell connecting companies. 

On December 31 the number of stock- 
holders of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was 248,925, an increase 
during the year of 62,583, the largest in- 
crease in a year in the history of the 
company. The average number of shares 
held is 28. Approximately 46,700 of the 
stockholders of record are employes of 
the Bell system. 

Extracts from the annual report follow: 

New York, March 5, 1923. 
To the Stockholders: 

In general, the year 1922 has been a 
year of steady accomplishments in our 
undertakings, marked by a sensational 
increase in the demand for telephone ser- 
vice. 

The administration of an institution like 


Tree PHONY 
necessary to get theirs. Public ownership 
makes strange bed-fellows. 

Carl D. Thompson, of the Public Own- 
ership League of America, is fighting the 
amendment bitterly because he thinks the 
end of tax-exempt bonds would handicap 


municipal ownership of the utilities. 
x ok 


“Two. great advantages are enjoyed by . 


publicly owned public utilities in lower- 
ing the cost of living,’ he is quoted as say- 
ing. “The first is that these publicly- 
owned public utilities are not operated for 
The second is that 


they can borrow money at a lower rate of 


profit, but for service. 


interest than any privately-owned public 
utility can command. 
“This latter advantage will be largely 


worn away by this new proposed constitu- 


the Bell telephone system with its re- 
sponsibility for a service entering into all 
of the ramifications of the domestic and 
commercial life of millions of users and 
with its responsibility to hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders and_ security 
holders, to work effectively, must be actu- 
ated by a continuous policy or motive and 
must make every line of action conform 
to a program directed towards carrying 
through that policy. Changes in times 
and conditions may properly affect the 
program but the underlying policy must be 
constant. 

The function of the institution is to 
give service. Its policy is to subordinate 
all other considerations to giving a sat- 
isfactory service. Service to be satisfac- 
tory must be of the scope and quality de- 
sired, and it must be worth all and more 
than it costs. 

The service we render is to furnish fa- 
cilities for intercommunication, and there 
is no service which enters more largely 
than intercommunication into family and 
social life and into the development and 
operation of commercial activities. 

The country we serve differs from any 
other in the world. It covers an immense 
area, and but one language comparatively 
free from dialects is generally spoken. 
Family, social and commercial interests 
are widespread. They are not bounded 
by city, county or state lines, and not 
entirely by the boundaries of the nation. 
Telephone service to be satisfactory can 
be limited by no narrower boundaries. 

The service must not only be widely 


Subjects Relative to the Industry 


tional amendment. 
actionary measure and should not pass.” 
On the other hand, it is interesting to 
note, that Senator Couzens, of Michigan, 
who as mayor of Detroit put the street 
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It is a thoroughly re- 
railways of that city under municipal <- 
trol, intends to vote for the amendment. 
He recogriizes the ‘peril and inequity of a 
situation which permits huge additions to 
the flood of tax-free bonds, to the injury 
of general business, and, while admitting — 
there are drawbacks to the proposition as” 
outlined in the amendment, believes it 
should be adopted. , 
As a matter of fact, the opposition of 
the public ownership bloc should win for 
it the votes of those not bearing the radi- 
cal brand, when the amendment is again 
considered next session. t 
3 
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extended, covering the whole country, but 
in each community it must be available 
by a subscriber’s line or pay station to 
the whole community. Telephone service. 
must be available to everyone everywhere 
in the country for communication with 
anyone anywhere in the country. That is 
our objective as to the scope of the 
service. 1 

The extension of the scope of the serv- 
ice depends first upon there being a de- 
mand for it. It must be good service. 
It must be worth more than it costs. 

There must be a supply of money with 
which to extend the facilities, and in order | 
that that supply shall be forthcoming, the 
public with money to invest must think 
well of the institution—and as the in- 
vestor judges the management largely by 
the quality of its product, the service 
must be good. + | 

The earnings must be satisfactory. 
They must be high enough to attract in- 
vestment but well within any reasonable 
measure of value the public may put upon! 
the service. I 

For a public service institution to have, 
and hold the good will and respect of the 
public it must have the good will and re- 
spect of the employes. They furnish the! 
contact between the institution and the. 
public and they cannot convey what they 
do not have. : 

When money is paid for a commodity 
the purchaser is satisfied if it conforms 
to his specifications and is worth to him 
all or more than he pays for it. When 
money is paid for a continuing service 
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March 10, 1923. 


something more is wanted, and that is: 
Evidence, by the conduct of the servant, 
of willingness to serve and a desire to 
please. A _ really satisfactory service, 
therefore, must besides being a technically 
good service, include that intangible qual- 
ity which we call “the spirit of service” 
pervading the whole personnel through all 
contacts with the public we serve. 

Furthermore, there is a condition pe- 
culiar to this institution which has to be 
borne in mind. The public has no op- 
portunity of choice between the service 
we furnish and another similar service. 
We alone furnish a nation-wide telephone 
service. In order to be satisfied, the public 
must be convinced that we are operating 
economically and efficiently and furnish- 
ing the service at a reasonable charge. 

That the other requirement of satisfac- 
tory telephone service—that it should be 
worth more than it costs—is amply met, is 
proven by the continued demand for more 
telephones with no effort of salesmanship 
except the effort to continually improve 
the service. 

The policy of the company is to give 
such a service as has been described, 
road in scope, good in quality and in 
‘very way satisfactory to the public. 

In our methods of carrying this policy 
mto effect there are certain lines of action 
which have a bearing upon all phases of 
he undertaking. In all of these lines of 
Action, foresight based upon studies of 
she facts of the past and present and in- 
elligent estimates of the future has to be 
‘he basis of our program. 


' Of prime importance in the giving of 
elephone service are estimates of prob- 
‘ble growth in the public’s demand for it 
nd provisions for meeting that demand. 
‘rom the selection of the site for one 
f the larger central office buildings to 
‘he time when that central office is put into 
omplete operation covers a period of 
bout three years. 

| We can make reasonably accurate esti- 
lates as to the increase in population 
f the country, but we know of no agency 
vhich can definitely predict detailed move- 
tents of population either from city to 
‘ty or from city to suburb or from coun- 
'y to city or from one part of the city 
» another. Of such movements we can 
aly learn when they start and then 
fomptly lay plans to follow with tele- 
‘tone service. 

\We can make some estimate of the in- 
veased demand which will result from 
1 expected improvement of the telephone 
‘tvice or changes in rates and can pro- 
de for it, but changes which come about 
‘Tough changes in the value of the dol- 
T or through any other abnormal eco- 
mic conditions cannot be foreseen. 

| Telephone rates have not advanced in 
‘tio with individual incomes, resulting in 
‘€ condition that rates are relatively 
‘wer than formerly and more people 
an before can afford to have telephones. 
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CONVENTION DATES. 


The dates and places of meeting for 
the: various state conventions to be held 
in the near future are as follows: 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, March 
12-14; North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
March 13-15; Texas, Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas, March 20-23; Wisconsin, W/is- 
consin Hotel, Milwaukee, March 2!-23; 
Florida, Roberts Hotel, Miami, March 
27-28. 

The April conventions scheduled 50 
far are: New York Up-State, Powers 
Hotel, Rochester, April 18-20; Iowa, Ft. 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, April 
24-26. 


It is due to such factors that there has 
been an abnormal demand for service dur- 
ing the past year—some of it general and 
some increased by movements of popuia- 
tion—which we have been unable to wholly 
meet. 

A national service can exist only through 
a’ organization which provides for a 1ni- 
ferm policy and co-ordinated action. Uni- 
formity of policy and co-operation ccoime 
to the Bell system through contract rela- 
tions and community of ownership. he 
American Telephone & Telegraph 0. 
owns directly or indirectly all of the vot- 
ing stock of 14 associated companies, 78 
per cent of nine others and 31.5 per cent 
of two others. 

The operation of the Bell telephone 
system is in the very capable hands of 
the regional operating organizations, the 
associated companies. 

It is the responsibility of the headqur- 
ters organization—your company—to m.<e 
such provisions for the future as ill 
establish more firmly each year the stord- 
ing and soundness of the system as a 
public institution. 

A very large and constantly increasiig 
proportion of the men, women and «yen 
the children of the country in their per- 
sonal and business affairs are either rog- 
ular or occasional users of the telephone. 
Hundreds of thousands are owners of 
our stock and other securities. It is es- 
sential to the perpetuation of this instit:1- 
tion furnishing the telephone service of 
the country that it should have the good 
will and respect of the country, fully justi- 
fied by performance. j 

To get and retain that good will and 
respect it seems to us that, besides giving 
good service at reasonable rates, we must 
spare no effort to get in the minds of 
the people a thorough and complete under- 
standing of our problems, our aims, our 
methods and our results. We attempt 
to accomplish this through our policy of 
full publicity and particularly through 
agencies which are a part of the institu- 
tion. 

Well-informed 
stockholders are a valuable agency. 


and widely-distributed 
We 
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embrace every opportunity to increase their 
number, and through the publications of 
the company and the. Bell Telephone Se- 
curities Co. to have them well informed. 

It is our aim also that every employe 
in every division and rank in the service 
shall take such an attitude toward the 
part of the public with which he or she 
comes in contact as can only go with in-’ 
terest and pride in the service. With that 
end in view, not only ownership of stock 
is encouraged but every possible oppor- 
tunity is taken to inform all of the em- 
ployes, whether stockholders or not, as to 
what we are trying to accomplish and 
why, and as to what they can individually 
and jointly contribute to that accomplish- 
ment. 

Financial Results. 

The investment of the Bell system in 
plant and equipment, including construc- 
tion in progress, as carried on the books 
of the companies as of December 31, 1922, 
‘aggregated $1,758,000,000, but as stated 
in previous reports the true value of this 
investment is much greater than its book 
cost. 

The 25 associated companies (excluding 
your company) earned 5.6 per cent on the 
book cost of their plant during 1922, but 
based on the true value of the property, 
a lower return was realized. This earn- 
ing, while still below what is considered 
by regulatory bodies and the public to be 
a fair return, represents a slight inprove- 
ment over 1921. There are some areas 
where earnings are too low, and in them 
every effort is being made for improve- 
ment. 

Not including its equity in the undi- 
vided profits of the associated companies, 
your company in 1922 earned 11.14 per 
cent on its average outstanding capital 
stock, compared with 11.10 per cent for 
1921. About 20 per cent of the net in- 
come of the associated companies was 
retained by them as undivided profits and 
has been invested in their respective plants, 
i.e., in telephone property required to meet 
the increased service demands. 


Whil the average rate of return on the 
book cost of the associated companies was 
5.6 per cent, due to the conservative finan- 
cial structure of the Bell system, with a 
return of only 4.7 per cent the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. would still 
have earned—but without any margin for 
surplus—its 9 per cent dividend. 


Conservative financial and business poli- 
cies have been followed during the entire 
history of your company. Adequate pro- 
vision has been made for depreciation, 
and the funds taken from earnings for this 
Purpose have been invested in the busi- 
ness, so that the investment of its stock- 
holders and creditors has at all times been 
kept unimpaired. In the aggregate more 
than $40,000,000 in excess of par has been 
paid into the treasury in cash in respect 
of stock outstanding. At no time have 
all of the earnings been paid out in divi- 
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dends, but during its entire history a por- 
tion thereof has annually been retained 
in the business and invested in property. 
Taking into account the actual amounts 
paid in on issued capital stock, the surplus 
earnings and other company funds in- 


DOLLARS PER SHARE 
DOLLARS PER SHARE 


Net Earnings Per Share of the A. T. & T. 
Stock Available for Dividends. 


vested in the business, and accumulated 
surpluses of the associated and controlled 
companies, it is conservatively estimated 
that the equity represented by the stock of 
your company now equals approximately 
$190 per share. This figure gives full 
effect to all new capital stock issued dur- 
ing the year, including that issued under 
the offer of August 24, 1922. 

A knowledge of these facts is funda- 
mental to a correct understanding of the 
financial strength of your company and 
the continued stability of its dividend rate. 

The accompanying chart presents in 
graphic form the net earnings per share 
available for dividends on the stock of 
your company for each year since 1900. 

During the past two years the new 
financing for the Bell system has been 
accomplished more through the issue and 
sale of stock, than through the issue of 
bonds and notes. The total capital stock 
outstanding now exceeds debt obligations. 
Such an improved relationship provides 
a sound basis for the issue of long-term 
and other debt obligations by the com- 
panies at reasonable rates of interest if and 
when funds are required for the exten- 
sion of the business or when desirable 
for refunding. 

The percentage relationship of capital 
obligations now outstanding in the Bell 
system, as compared with similar out- 
standing obligations at the end of 1920, 
is shown in the accompanying chart. 

Common stock (including installments) 
of the Bell system in the hands of the 
public was increased during the year $166,- 
100,000, of which practically the entire 
amount is stock of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; and preferred 
stock outstanding was increased $38,700,- 
000, all of which was stock of associated 
companies. On the other hand, outstand- 
ing debt obligations show a net decrease 
of $22,600,000—this, after marketing two 
major bond issues aggregating $60,000,000. 

Rate Regulation. 

When the United States government re- 
linquished its war control of the telephone 
system, our companies were confronted 
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with the problem of readjusting telephone 
rates to meet the new conditions created 
by the war. 

At the same time, the regulatory powers 
of the state public service commissions, 
which had been in suspense during the 
period of: federal control (although not 
completely so until near the close of the 
period), were revived. 

Increases in rates for service were 
necessary generally throughout the coun- 
try, if the system was to preserve that 
sound financial condition which was in the 
interest of the public no less than of the 
companies themselves. This problem pre- 
sented two difficulties in particular. 

One of these difficulties grew out of 
the fact that before the war our com- 
panies had rarely found it necessary to 
increase rates, although giving a con- 
stantly enhanced service—a result which 
had been made possible by economical 
management and by great strides in the 
development of the art. 

The other difficulty was due to a more 
or less widespread belief that there would 
be an immediate sharp recession in the 
cost of labor and material, which would 
make increases in rates unnecessary. The 
expected price recession did not material- 
ize, has not yet materialized, and it is now 
generally recognized that it cannot be 
looked for during the next several years. 

The fact that it was a new experience 
for the state commissions to be asked to 
approve increased telephone rates, coupled 
with the feeling on the part of many com- 
missions that conditions would soon right 
themselves and take care of a revenue situ- 
ation admittedly unfair to the companies 
for the time being, made the problem 
harder than it should have been. 

This was not unnatural but it was un- 
fortunate. The companies of the system 
adopted and pursued a policy that was 
patient, fair and most conservative. Rate 
increases were made or sought quite gen- 
erally throughout the country, never more 
than were reasonable and generally sub- 
stantially less than the facts would justify. 


For the most part, the commissions 
have frankly faced the facts and have 
fairly discharged their duty under the law, 
with the result that in the great majority 
of instances, telephone rates have been 
placed on a level approximately fair to the 
companies and certainly not unfair to the 
subscribers. In a few instances, the state 
commissions have not responded in this 
way, but have persisted in refusing or 
failing to take cognizance of the new high- 
er level of wages and prices. 

In such cases, the companies have been 
obliged to have recourse to the state or 
federal courts to secure and protect the 
reyenues required as much in the public 
interest as in theirs, and to which they are 
entitled under the law. Happily, the num- 
ber of these appeals to the courts has been 
small and has constituted’ a very small 
percentage of the total number of cases. 
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Happily, also, the companies have been 
almost uniformly successful to date in 
this litigation, the courts having vindicated — 
the position taken by the companies. 

Early in 1922, the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided the first case in- 
volving the license contracts with theg 
associated companies to reach that court. 
It affirmed a decision of the lower court 
holding that the license contract is fair 
and reasonable and advantageous to the 
associated company. : 

Progress has been made during the year 
toward the clarification of some of the 
fundamental questions involved in the ad- 
ministration of the commission laws of 
the various states. Two or three decisions 
by the courts in 1922, including one by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
should exert a marked influence toward 
the recognition of the sound rant 
oi these laws. 

Development and Research. 

The use of cable, whether underground 
or overhead, though absolutely necessary, 
has presented most formidable scientific 
problems. When first introduced, less 
than half a mile of cable in a circuit was 
enough to seriously interfere with con- 
versation between city and suburbs. By 
our continued efforts, the range of pos- 
sible use of cable was gradually increased 
until by 1920 conversation was possible 
through 2,000 miles of cable. 

The work of the past year has devel- 
oped methods which will make conversa- 
tion scientifically possible through 3,000 
miles of cable equal in all respects to a 
conversation from one room to another 
in the same building. 

During the year we have continued ou 
studies and experiments in wireless tele. 
phony. They have been directed towar¢ 
ascertaining more about the laws govern 
ing the various conditions of the ethe 
as a medium of communication, as wel 
as developing better methods of transmit 
ting and receiving. We have devised ney 
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methods for measuring accurately the cu) 
rents transmitted by radio and for measu 
ing the intensity of the so-called sta 
disturbances which interfere with rad 
transmission. 

To test these improvements a new sefi 
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of trans-oceanic experiments was under- 
taken late. in the year, previous experi- 
ments of this kind having been success- 
fully conducted as described in our report 
for the year 1915. From these recent 
experiments valuable data have already 
been obtained showing the variation in in- 
tensity in trans-oceanic speech during the 
periods of daylight and darkness and twi- 
light, and under different conditions of 
weather. 

During the night of January 14-15, 1923, 
for a period of two hours, long telephone 
messages were sent from the offices of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York City, through 
the Rocky Point station of the Radio 
Corporation. The speakers at New York 
were distinctly heard and understood in 
London and their voices were easily recog- 
nized by representatives of civic, scientific 
and commercial interests and of the press. 

The extent to which wireless telephony 
becomes or continues of real value to civili- 
zation as a means of intercommunication 
across the ocean or similar spaces which 
cannot be bridged by wires depends upon 
many other than scientific and technical 
conditions. 

In certain sections of this country, less 
than a year of radio broadcasting has 
shown how interference destroys its value 
even as a source of entertainment, and in 
connection with international intercom- 
munication, there are all of the difficul- 
ties arising from lack of centralized con- 
trol of the complete medium of communi- 
cation. 

It is in the expectation that ultimately 
by national and international control inter- 
ference will be obviated, and that by co- 
operation other problems having interna- 
tional aspects may be at least partially 
solved, that we are continuing our studies. 
Experiments in wireless telephony as an 
additional agency of intercommunication 
are, therefore, under present conditions, 
more of scientific than 
value. 

The exchange of patent licenses between 
this and certain other companies, described 
in the report for 1920, has proved valu- 
able. The co-operation in research and 
use of facilities which it provided has 
greatly facilitated our experiments in 
trans-oceanic wireless telephony. 

Radio Corporation Stock. 

Ownership of stock in the Radio Corp. 
of America has not, however, proved to 
be necessary for co-operation. Therefore, 
in line with our general policy to hold 
permanently only the stocks and _ securi- 
ties directly related to a national tele- 
Phone service, we have disposed of all 
stock in the Radio Corporation, a small 
amount which appears among the assets 
on December 31 having since been sold. 

As in the past, the greater value of the 
development and research department is 
in the continual study of all of the 
mechanisms and materials going into the 
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plant of the Bell system and the improve- 
ments resulting in greater economies in 
construction, maintenance and operation, 
in protection of the plant and in better 
service. In this report we can only men- 
tion an occasional conspicuous scientific 
contribution which seems to have a large 


possibility either in extension or improve- 
ment of the service. 
Operation. 
Not only are the speed and accuracy 
of establishing the desired telephone con- 
nections better than in previous years, but 


in the toll service there has been a marked 
improvement. The standard of transmis- 
sion—that is, the’ clearness and loudness 
of speech—has been maintained, and in 
many cases improvements have becn made 
over the results of previous years. 

The maintenance or upkeep of the plant 
has been kept at the high standard neces- 
sary to give satisfactory service. 

During the year there have been added 
to the system by new construction and 
extension a total of 586,000 stations, the 
largest number of stations ever added in 
any one year. Large as this figure is, 
the construction work required to connect 
them has been made even greater by the 
fact that these stations have not been uni- 
formly distributed over the system. 

Many communities and sections, chiefly 
those primarily dependent upon agricul- 
ture and mining, have shown relatively 
small growths, while in other sections the 
demand for additional service has been 
unprecedented. As a result of tle very 
large growth and its concentration in cer- 
tain sections of the country, the extensive 
program planned for the beginning of the 
year and enlarged from time to time dur- 
ing the year has not been sufficient in a 
few .places, especially in the more rapidly- 
growing residence areas, to provide the 
lines and switchboards necessary to meet 
immediately as received all demands for 
new service. 

These places are receiving special atten- 
tion and work is under way in order that 
we may be able to promptly furnis!: tele- 
phones to all applicarits for service. 

In any emergency the first relic! is by 
communication—by an appeal for help— 
and the agency to which the public turns 
first is the telephone. All practicable pre- 
cautions should be taken in order that an 
agency upon which the public has come 
to rely should be always available. 

Our plan is to protect the main arteries 
and the large centers and the particularly 
vulnerable points, and elsewhere to pro- 
vide means of quick restoration after oc- 
casional damages. 

Over 93 per cent of the exchange wire 
plant is in cable and 74 per cent of that 
cable is underground. 

There are now in service approximately 
2,100 miles of long-distance toll cables 
connecting the Atlantic seaboard cities 
from Boston to Washington, with an arm 
extending west to Pittsburgh which will 
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be extended this year through Youngs- 
town to Cleveland and will later be ex- 
tended through Toledo to Chicago. Each 
year adds something to this factor of 
safety. The larger central offices and 
the shops of the Western Electric Co., 
Inc., are housed in fireproof buildings, and 
all through the system gangs are on the 
alert to repair without delay damage to 
the plant as it occurs. | 

In faithful reproduction of human 
speech at a distance so that the person 
listening will understand with ease, so 
that the speech transmitted will be of 
proper volume and quality without distor- 
tion, our engineers and _ scientists have 
achieved what seemed to be the impossible. 

On the through lines distance has been 
eliminated. There is practically little dif- 
ference to the listener “whether speech 
over the telephone comes from the next 
room or across the continent. 

The program of introducing machine 
switching in the larger centers is going on 
as planned and with satisfactory results. 

The Working Forces. 

The construction, maintenance and 
operating forces were never in better con- 
dition or producing more satisfactory re- 
sults. The production per employe in 
every branch of the work is higher than 
previous records. 

This gratifying showing is due to a 
number of causes among which are im- 
provements in methods, the interest and 
loyalty of the forces and their greater 
experience due to the reduced turnover 
as contrasted with recent years. For the 
past year the turnover of the working 
forces of the Bell system has been about 
one-half of what it was two years ago, 
and compares favorably with the best of 
the pre-war years. 

Previous reports have’ referred to the 
plans for employe representation in the 
associated companies. These plans natur- 
ally vary in different companies in ac- 
cordance with the preferences or desires 
of the employes in each company. The 
general result of the various plans, how- 
ever, is much the same in that they prac- 
tically lead to regular meetings for con- 
ference and discussion between representa- 
tives of the employes and representatives 
of the management. 

These meetings have come to be recog- 
nized as a regular and valuable function 
in the conduct of the company’s business. 
The result of the activities of these joint 
conference committees is proving to be 
more far-reaching than was anticipated. 

The primary purposes of the plans were 
to provide the machinery for establishing 
a better acquaintance and more sympa- 
thetic understanding between the manage- 
ment and the other employes; and to 
afford ready opportunity for individuals 
or groups of individuals to discuss with 
the management any policy or practice of 
the company which directly or indirectly 
affected the employe, his relations to the 
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company or the conditions under which 
he performed his work. 


Experience has demonstrated that the 
representation plans have in the main 
served admirably to meet these purposes. 
But the activities of these joint commit- 
tees are rapidly broadening into new fields 
of constructive effort, and not only the 
joint committees but the various employe 
organizations and special employe com- 
mittees are continually making new and 
valuable contributions in the operation of 
the business. 

There is not only a steadily growing in- 
terest on the part of the individual em- 
ploye in the technique of his own special 
work and its relation to the work of his 
associates; but there is generally on the 
part of all employes a notably increasing 
appreciation of their responsibility to the 
public and of the fact that they are repre- 
sentatives of and spokesmen for the com- 
panies of which they are an important 
part. 

During the past year the management 
has taken advantage of the opportunities 
presented by the joint conference commit- 
tee meetings to outline operating objec- 
tives, methods and results, and already it 
is evident that employe representation can 
contribute as much to the success of the 
operating performance of the organization 
as it has contributed to its public relations 
and morale. 


The Western Electric Co. 


It is a feature of telephony on the 
national scale that every part of the wide- 
spread physical plant must be related to 
every other part in order that intercom- 
munication may be universal and reliable. 


Thus, while the technique is advancing 
and the plant is expanding, both design 
and construction must harmonize with 
what already exists and must look for- 
ward to the future. Furthermore, every 
piece of equipment must be designed with 
a view to quantity production, ease of 
shipment and installation, reliability of 
operation and simplicity of maintenance, 
as well as its first cost. 


It follows that during the entire design 
process there must be a continuing con- 
tact of minds skilled in operation, in in- 
vention and in manufacture. This con- 
tact is maintained in the Bell system be- 
cause the different companies which are 
necessary under our laws and which are 
responsible for operation and for manu- 
facture of equipment are bound together 
as parts of one system with a common 
purpose and a coordinated program. 


It was a recognition of this underlying 
principle that led to the acquiring many 
years ago of a controlling interest in the 
Western Electric Co. and the gradual evo- 
lution during succeeding years of .a rela- 
tionship which has resulted in that com- 
pany becoming the manufacturing and pur- 
chasing department of the Bell system. 
About 98 per cent of its voting stock is 
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American Telephone & 


owned by the 
Telegraph Co. 

The expansion of the company during 
the past few years has been rapid in order 
to keep pace with the rapidly increasing 
demands for telephones and _ telephone 
equipment. Important additions have been 
made to its principal manufacturing plant 
at Hawthorne (near Chicago), Ill, and 
a tract of about 50 acres at Kearny, 
N. J., has been acquired, where it is pro- 
posed to build an auxiliary manufactur- 
ing plant. 

The sales billed by the company during 
the year 1922 aggregated $210,900,000, 
which is the largest year on record. Of 
these sales, $158,600,000 were to the Bell 
companies and $52,300,000 were to other 
customers. 

At the end of the year the unfilled or- 
ders on hand aggregated about $62,000,000 
and the cempany’s prospect for 1925 is 
a volume of business at least as large as 
that of 1922. 

Statistics and Financial Data. 

The United States is.served by approxi- 
mately 10,200 separate telephone com- 
panies, including the 26 companies associ- 
ated in the Bell system, and 9,261 com- 
panies whose stations are connected with 
the Bell system. There are also a large 
number of rural lines and associations 
operated mainly on a mutual or co-opera- 
tive basis and not rated as companies. Of 
this group, over 27,000 are connected with 
the Bell system. 

At the end of 1922, the number of tele- 
phone stations connected with the Bell 
system in the United States was 14,050,565, 
of which 9,514,813 were owned by the 
associated companies of the Bell system 
and 4,585,752 by local, co-operative, and 
rural Independent companies or associa- 
tions having sublicense or connection con- 
tracts, 1.e., the so-called connecting com- 
panies. 

The following statistics show the de- 
velopment of the Bell system on December 
31, 1922, and its growth during that year: 


Stations 
Number at 


Telephone 
Increase dur- 


end of Year ing Year 
Bell-OWHGG (iiss. ccectets.: 9,514,813 600,658 
Bell connecting ........ 4,535,752 69,688 
TOMER ch. “is cass 14,050,565 670,346 


There is now one Bell telephone station 
to each eight of the total population in 
the United States, as compared with one 
station to each 13 of the population ten 
years ago, and one to each 90 of the popu- 
lation in 1900. 


Telephone Connections—Bell-owned Exchanges 


Average Number Daily During Year 
Exchange connections ............... 36,831,000 
Toll commections .................... 1,523,000 

TT OMEN ferences 5 .ccce ss cae asic 38,354,000 

In@medser over J920 2 es. 3,327,000 

Miles of Wire at End of Year 
Increase 
Bell Under- during 
owned Aerial ground Total Year 


Exchange 8,184,372 18,222,913 26,407,285 2,625,107 
Toll 2,653,068 1,556,169 4,209,287 171,594 


Total 10,837,440 19, 779,082 30, 616,522 2,796,701 
Bell connecting 
3,290 


Toll 
There has been distinct gain in the 


amount of wire carried in underground 


464,790 
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cables. At the end of the year, over 64- 
per cent of the Bell-owned wire mileage 
was in underground cables. 


Net Plant Additions—Bell-owned. 
Added in 1922 
Realz- estate 6.4. sche hiteie eee $ 14,416,889 
Equipment | *..fiysu;as sc she heer ee eee 83,681,931 
Hxchange » lines.c)..vers see 45,103,137 
Toll. Vines. .:c...ccienereete oceania 13,732,728 
Construction work in progress 28,419,290 


$185,353,975 


The above amount of net plant addi- 
tions compares with the additions of the 
previous 19 years as follows: 


Net Plant Additions During 20-Year Period 
1903 o> a shisculaveness alete totem rms 35,368,700 
1904) oad be oA tele seine 33,436,700 
QOS «oi cra Sisjhs are rubin a) eee ee ee 50, 780, 900 
1906 9s fc. cake et eens 79,366,900 
VOOT © sicit.s cS syee athe eae ae 52,921,400 
LOO8: 2 <, -yeie sale Corets ceive eee ee 26,637,200 
1909" 4 dave alebive 4, bystetehealer ate reasiaee 28,700,100 
1910. as sthicaites Racks eee 53,582,800 
a oh le Ree Baril A) AD, 55,660,700 
OUD .cticlek suiatele te ttebliene ts eee 75,626,900 
1913, EES ae eee 54,871,900 
1914:).2. Lae 50,045,300 

©1915 c,d tian atesaias ot oe ae ee 32,863,700 
AGL... .)..ke os aye Se ots ene ii 66,224,700 
VOD T ius iene syehe cht Deel pie are eae 118,599,500 
TOUS: CGN, dens cto hve ae Aen ee V7 "922/600 
UDG. «43.5.0. eisitus att nee sere 73,446,000 
1920 6.85 6 Sod St ete eee 147,882,100 
TOOT sis. eeteceyeaces & Cee een 180,039,200 
1922 eco epeaie eis, shee ate 185,354,000 

Total“... Soleo ptetel vst e tere 
Employes 
Number on December 31, 1922........... 243,053 


The number of employes in the service 
of the Bell system at the end of 1922, 
compared with the number on December 
31, 1921, shows an increase of 18,765. 
The increase in number for 1922 is com- 
prised almost entirely of plant and traffic 
employes, reflecting the effort made by — 
the companies to meet the increased de- — 
mand for service with the accompanying 


q 
. red “qe,8 , 
requirement of additional facilities. { 
Bell System Income Statement ‘ 
For Years Ending December 31, 1921 and 1922 — 
(Duplications Excluded) 
1921 1922 Increase _ 
Exchange : 4 
revenues ..$343,133,098 $374,718,580 $31,585,482 _ 
Toll revenues. 146,459,202 163,097,837 16,638,635 — 
Miscellaneous & 
revenues ... 7,495,933 9,012,656 1,516,723 3 
Total oper- > 
erating reve-* a 
NUCR eau eis $497,088,233 $5 pt 829,073 $49,740,840 © 
Depreciation .$ 70,858,073 $ 80,081,280 $ 9,223, 207 e 
Current M4 
maintenance .73,061,099 79,817,856 6,756,757 
Traffie ex- § 
PSONKER A chess 148,372,962 152,948,539 4,575,577 3 
Commercial ex- 
penses 47,831,650 49,650,397 1,818, TAT 
General and 
miscellane- 
ous expenses 23,563,499 25,853,826 2,290,327 


Total opera 

ing Ppa ay 687,283 $388,351,898 $24,664, 615 
Net operating 

revenues ...$133,400,950 $158,477, sibs $25,076, 22% 076, 2255 


Uncollectable 
revenues . 
Taxes 


.-$ 1,843,962 $ 3,081,821 $ 1,237,859 
84,512,479 41,215,441 6, “SOS 962 


1 Se 


Operating in- 


COME astegin $ 97,044,509 $114,179,913 $17,135, — 
Non-operating 

revenues— 

NEC pe events - 18,651,814 17,209, ohh 3,557 497 


Total gross 
income..... $110,696,323 $131,389,224 $20,692, 901° 
Rent and mis- 


cellaneous 

deductions .$ 6,497,642 $ 6,897,106 $ 399, 464 
Interest deduc- 

TIONS! niics.ss 36,773,998 37,869,366 1,095,368 
Total deduc- 

CLOTS precicits $ 43,271,640 $ 44,766,472 $ 1,494,832 
Net income..$ 67,424,683 $ 86,622,752 $19,198,069 
Deduct divi- 3 
Gens ies wane 47,848,394 60,305,204 12,456, 810— 
Falance ..$ 19,576,289 $ 26,317,548 § 6,741, “=~ 


(Please turn to page 29.) 


‘Telephone Poles Break With a Snap 


Old Cedar Poles Varying in Age from 10 to 20 Years Tested to Destruction 
by Engineers to Verify Theory That There Is Little Change as to Unit 
Strength with Age—Published Through Courtesy of The Northwestern Bell 


By L. F. Holmes 


lowa Division Toll Line Engineer, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


A big truck, bearing on its side the 
Bell seal, drew out to the side of an Iowa 
road and unloaded a crew of men who 
set about doing one of the strangest things 
telephone men ever did. After deliberate 
and rather 
painstak- 
ing prepara- 
tions, they be- 
gan _— breaking 
down telephone 
poles. 

Waste ful? 
Not a bit of it! 
fm con o m- 
ical; vastly eco- 
nomical in the 
work of 
longing the life 
and saving of 
thousands of 
telephone poles 
throughout the 
United States— 
the whole Bell 

_ system. 

Engineer- 
ing theory says, “There is very little 
change in the unit strength of a cedar 

pole on account of age so long as it re- 
‘mains sound.” In order to verify this 
‘theory, more than 80 old poles varying 
in age from 10 to 20 years, were tested 
to destruction by Northwestern Bell and 
‘American Telephone & Telegraph Co. en- 
gineers in the Iowa division. The poles 
tested were in seven different toll lines, 
with many different soil conditions. 

A rope was attached at or near the top 
of the pole to be broken. The pole was 
‘then pulled over by the use of snatch 
blocks anchored to another near-by pole. 
|The breaking strength of the pole under 
‘test was measured in several Ways, in- 
cluding the use of a 5,000-pound dyna- 
mometer or scale, which was inserted be- 


pro- 


| 


Method of Measuring Amount of Yield at Ground 
Line During a Pole Test. Results of This Meas- 
urement Must be as Exact as Possible. 


tween the snatch blocks and the pulling 
rope. 

The pull was increased gradually on 
each pole until in some cases it became 
Then, when the pole, unable to 


terrific, 


When Cedar Poles Are Broken Their Interiors Are Sometimes Found to Look Like This. 


longer stand the strain, broke with a snap, 


the dynamometer showed the pull in 
pounds. This tragic moment in the life 
of the pole is technically described as, 
“Failure usually occurred with a snap!” 

These tests called my .attention very 
forcibly to the fact that the sirength 


of a pole cannot be accurately estimated 
by its appearance above the ground line. 
One pole with an exceptionally large cir- 
cumference broke when the slack was be- 


Method of Measuring Strain 
of Pole Under Test. The 
Pole Is About to Snap. 
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ing taken out of the snatch blocks and be- 
fore any reading was taken on the dyna- 
mometer, while another pole with a very 
small circumference refused to break; the 
butt of the pole cutting out of the ground. 
Both of these 
poles looked to 
be in about the 
same condition 
from a casual! 
survey, while as 
alevactlaumetact 
the small pole 
was solid and 
the large pole 
was dry rotted. 

At each pole 
broken, a_ pic- 
ture was taken 
of the break 
and about six 
to ten inches of 
the pole adjac- 
ent to the break 
were sawed off, 
weighed to the 
fractional part 
of an ounce and then carefully wrapped 
in heavy paper for shipment to labora- 
tories, where careful reports were com- 
piled on their strength under test. These 
reports have been distributed to companies 
throughout the Bell system and will help 
prolong the lives of thousands of other 
telephone poles. 

The department of development and re- 
search of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the chief engineer’s de- 
partment of our company separately com- 
puted the breaking strength of each pole 
and the unit fibre strength in pounds per 
square inch of sound wood, obtaining prac- 
tically identical results which are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

From this table it will be noted that the 
poles 22 years old were the strongest. This 


The Dynamometer Measuring the Strain Put Upon 
the Cedar Poles in Testing Them to the Break- 
ing Point to Determine Their Strength. 
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does not mean that the strength of a 
pole increases with age, but that in this 
particular case the oldest poles happened 
to contain sound wood that was above 
the average in strength. A strength of 
3,600 pounds per square inch has long 


Dennen ene 


Number Average 

of poles unit fibre 

Years in completely strength — 

service. tested. per square in. 

22 11 4,303 
20 4 3,854 
16 6 3,185 
15 2 3,492 
14 3 8,583 
13 3 3,002 
10 4 4,150 


Results of Strength Tests of Cedar 
Telephone Poles. 


been accepted as a standard for the aver- 
age strength of eastern white cedar poles. 

While final figures were obtained from 
only part of the poles tested, on account 
of the destruction by insect life and de- 
cay not being confined within reasonable 
limits, it is felt that sufficient poles were 
tested to bear out the original theory that 
“there is very little change in the unit 
strength of a cedar pole on account of 
age so long as it remains sound.” 

In other words, from the conditions 
outlined in this article it appears that the 
replacement of a pole should not be de- 
termined by its age, but by the amount 
of actually sound wood at its weakest 
point, which is generally at or near the 
ground line. 


Telephone and Power Engineers 
Codperate for Mutual Benefit. 


that the California-Oregon 
Power Co. contemplated building a 115- 
mile, 110,000-volt ‘power line from Pros- 
pect to Eugene, Ore., the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. investigated and 
found that the power line was to follow 
the same general routing as the San 
Francisco-Portland toll line for a distance 
of about 70 miles, between Roseburg and 
Eugene. 

The matter was promptly taken up with 
the California-Oregon Power Co.’s en- 
gineers, from whom it was learned that 
their plans called for an_ intermittent 
power exposure with the San Francisco- 
Portland toll lead for a distance of 14 
miles at a roadside separation of approxi- 
mately 45 feet. Obviously, this arrange- 
ment was not a desired condition, be- 
cause of interference that might be ex- 
pected. 

In addition, the original survey con- 
templated several power crossings over 
the Pacific Bell Co.’s toll lead. Through 
cooperation between the two public utili- 
ties, the power crossings were stricken 
from the plans and the separation be- 
tween the two leads was increased from 
45 feet to a minimum of 500 feet. 
Changes were necessarily made in both 


Learning 
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leads and the expense thereto was appor- 
tioned satisfactorily. 

During the construction of the power 
line, it-was necessary to overbuild working 
toll circuits at some points before they 
could be removed to their new permanent 
location, As a means of physical protec- 
tion, the power company placed wooden 
protecting bars on the top crossarm of 
each pole in order to lessen disturbances 
to the Pacific Bell service during the 
time of stringing its wire. 

The power circuit, as completed, is 128 
miles in length instead of 115, as orig- 
inally planned. It was energized with 
60,000 volts, ultimately 110,000, and put 
in service the first of November. To date 
no trouble has been experienced on toll 
circuits, by virtue of the parallel as cre- 
ated, although some noise was introduced 
on the Bell lines north of Eugene, where 
they closely parallel the old power sys- 
tem to which the new line is now con- 
nected. 

The entire project from date of an- 
nouncement to date of service exemplifies 
and proves the value of prompt and satis- 
factory cooperation between the two 
groups of engineers representing power 
and voice transmission. 


Investigation of Soil Corrosive Ac- 
tion on Pipes. 

The damage to buried pipe structures, 
due to the corrosive action of soil, is 
known to run into enormous sums an- 
nually. In order to throw further light 
on the ways and means of reducing loss- 
es from this source, the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards instituted, about a year ago, 
a very comprehensive investigation into 
the entire subject. 

This investigation has been undertak- 
en with three main objects in view: First, 
to determine what types of soils through- 
out the country are especially corrosive 
to iron and steel; second, to determine 
which kinds of iron and steel pipe are 
most resistant to the corrosive action of 


particular types of soils, and, third, to, 


investigate the most practical means of 
reducing damage from this cause. 

The work is carried on with the ac- 
tive co-operation of the principal man- 
ufacturers of iron and steel pipe, and 
the large public utility corporations 
throughout the country and the princi- 
pal users of pipe, and with the Bureau 
of Soils of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The steel interests and the public util- 
ity interests are incurring the major part 
of the expense of the investigation. The 
Bureau of Standards plans and directs the 
work. Approximately 9,000 specimens of 
the pipe have been. furnished free of 
charge by pipe manufacturers. 

The last of these specimens were bur- 
ied seyeral months ago. 

The tests are being made in 46 differ- 
ent soils in as many separate locations 


“every year or two for examination. The 
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widely scattered throughout the United — 
States. They represent practically all the 
principal soil types to be found in this 
country. It is planned to start taking 
these specimens up for examination after 
they have been down about a year. This 
work was started in February in the 
southern district, where the pipe speci- 
mens were buried last winter. It is ex- 
pected that’ the more corrosive soils will 
yield considerable information on the first 
examination and the less corrosive soils 
will require a longer period. The inves- 
tigation will be continued for a period 
of at least eight or ten years. Specimens 
being taken up for each location about 


field work is being supplemented by a 
series of laboratory investigations that 
have a direct bearing on the soil cor- 
rosion problem. 

Owing to the very urgent demand from 
many sources, it is planned to increase 
considerably the scope of this investiga- 
tion. The brass manufacturers have re- 
quested that numerous brass specimens 
be included in the test, particularly of — 
fixtures designed to be used with wrought 
iron and cast iron pipes. It is planned 
also to include a considerable number 
of specimens of pipe coated with vari- 
ous types of protective coatings. 

These will include some additional spec- 
imens of pitch-treated pipe, but will more — 
particularly refer to metal covered pipe, 
such as those covered by the various pro- 
cesses of galvanizing, also lead covered 
pipe for which rather strong claims have 
recently been made. Arrangements have — 
been made with the manufacturers of gal- — 
vanized pipe and lead-covered pipe to fur- 
nish the necessary samples. These will be 
buried at the various locations when the 
first inspection of the iron pipes is made. 


Third Machine Switching Central 


Office in Service in New York. 

“Walker” the third of a series of ma- 
chine switching telephone central offices 
which the New York Telephone Co., is 
now installing in Greater New York, 
was placed in successful operation Satur- 
day night, January 20, in the company’s 
building at 24 Walker Street, Manhattan. 
This central office serves a portion of the 
downtown wholesale district. The new 
apparatus was placed in service by the 
transfer of 2,200 telephone stations from 
the Walker manual switchboard to the 
new equipment. i 

Inauguration of the machine switch-— 
ing type of central office operation in New 
York City has been completely success- 
ful. Pennsylvania, the first of the ma- 
chine switching offices has been in opera- 
tion since October, 1922, while the second 
office, “Academy” was placed in service 
in December. These, together with the 
new Walker office are now serving about 
23,000 telephones in the city from which 
calls are made by the use of dials. 


Argue Going Value and Depreciation 


At Hearing of Indiana Bell State-Wide Case Last Week Extended Discussion 
Took Place Regarding Going Value and Depreciation as Applied to Present 
Property of the Indiana Bell Telephone C ompany and Its Purchases 


Testimony submitted to the Indiana 
Public Service Commission last week by 
B. G. Halstead, appraisal engineer for the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., in regard to 
the inclusion of going value in the pur- 
chase price of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., was directly opposite to testi- 
mony submitted by him to the commis- 
sion at a hearing held in South Bend, Ind., 
it was brought out through cross-exami- 
nation of Mr. Halstead by Frank B. 
Faris, attorney for the commission, at 
the continuation of the consolidated rate 
case hearing. 

Discussion of Going Value. 

The Central Union property was pur- 
chased by the Indiana Bell for $18,000,000, 
both companies being owned by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mr. 
Halstead testified, when questioned by 
Mr. Faris, that in his opinion the item of 
going value was not included in the pur- 
chase price. 

Mr. Faris then produced the record of 
the South Bend case and read where Mr. 
Halstead had testified it was reasonable 
to assume that the item of going value 
had been included in the purchase price. 

Mr. Halstead was visibly disconcerted 
by having this conflicting testimony 
brought to light. He attempted, however, 
on further questioning by Mr. Faris, to 
reconcile the two statements by saying 
that it was possible that the item had or 
had not been included in the purchase 
price. 

Mr. Faris scored again during the hear- 
ing when he drew from Mr. Halstead his 
theories on determining the item of going 
value in making a valuation of utility 
oroperty. Mr. Halstead insisted that the 
cost of reproduction of a business should 
»e the controlling factor in determining 
xoing value. 

| Mr. Faris read from the Indiana pub- 
ie service commission law, in which it is 
‘tated that in fixing a valuation the com- 
mission shall take into consideration the 
“cost” of establishing a business. He 
ook the position that this section of the 
‘aw referred particularly to going value 
nd it appeared that Commissioner Edgar 
Blessing accepted the same interpretation 
“S he continued the examination of Mr. 
dalstead along this line. 

Mr. Halstead refused to admit that the 
‘ndiana law quoted by Mr. Faris referred 
lirectly to the determination of going 
value, stating that it might refer to past 
eficits. 

Methods of determining going value of 

Property occupied a large part of the 
estimony submitted, although at times 


the discussion wandered into other fields. 
Mr. Halstead was asked and expressed 
his opinion in regard to the cost of re- 
producing paintings of the great masters, 
rare books and other artistic objects 

Graphs submitted by Mr. Faris, based 
on testimony of company witnesses, were 
discussed at the hearing. The graphs 
showed the relationship between going 
value per station for the various ex- 
changes and revenue derived from the 
present and proposed rates. It was 
brought out that in many exchanges a 
high going value was established. al- 
though the property is shown a being 
operated at a loss or no profit. 

Counsel for the company questioned 
the accuracy of the graphs since the 
revenue from all classes of service was 
not included in making up the exh bits. 

When the hearing opened Friday, Com- 
missioner Glenn Van Auken presiding, Mr. 
Halsted was asked many questions per- 
taining to the weight that prices at recent 
purchases and sale should have in valuing 
the telephone property, and about the 
method by which the appraisal was made 
and by which going value was calculated. 

Mr. Faris brought out while Mr. Hal- 
stead was under cross-examination that 
he is claiming for the company a going 
value for the Indianapolis exchange of 
$3,032,174.76; that in 1919 he claimed a 
going value of $1,998,382; and that -n {918 
the company claimed a going value of 
$932,000. The Indianapolis Telephone Co. 
in 1919 had not yet been acquired by the 
Bell, which paid $4,250,000 for it. Mr. 
Halstead admitted that in the purchase of 
the Independent company its going value 
was included and Mr. Faris wondered 
how the going value was jumped from 
$1,998,382 in 1919 to $3,032,174.76 for the 
present rate case. 

Appraised Value and Purchase Price. 

Referring to Mr. Halstead’s testimony 
that if appraised value were less than the 
purchase price, he would give weight to 
the purchase price, Commissioner Van- 
Auken asked: 

“You have appraised the Indiana Bell 
property at $42,000,000 in round numbers. 
Suppose the property had been bought 
for $50,000,000. Would you have consid- 
ered the purchase price?” 

“If in my opinion a greater value (than 
the appraised value) were necessary to 
protect the securities of the company to 
keep it from bankruptcy, I might con- 
sider the purchase price,” was the reply. 

Mr. Halstead said that there might be 
a time when it would be necessary, for 
the protection of the property, to permit 
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it to earn more than the usual return on 
value of the property. 

“Under what circumstances?” 
Commissioner Van Auken. 

“Where capitalization exceeds physical 
value. Where it would mean bankruptcy 
and stop service to the detriment of the 
public. In that case the protection of 
capitalization might be justified.” 

Answering Commissioner Van Auken’s 
question, Mr. Halstead said in appraising 
the property he did not give any consid- 
eration to present earning power. He 
said he considered in his appraisal wheth- 
er the plant was economically wise and 
needed, and answered in the affirmative in 
the case of all the exchanges. He took 
the situation of the Indiana Bell as a 
whole. 

Considerations in Buying a Utility. 

The commissioner asked a series of 
questions as to what a group of men pro- 
posing to buy a utility would consider. 
In answer Mr. Halstead said earning 
power would be an important considera- 
tion. The commissioner’s questions were 
by way of showing that the purchase price 
paid by the Indiana Bell to the Central 
entitled to much weight, 
though Mr. Halstead said he gave it no 
weight in his appraisal. 

How Mr. Halstead computed a going 
value of $7,027,952.90 was the subject of 
a cross-examination Thursday afternoon 
for more than three hours by Mr. Faris. 
The going value claimed by the company 
is 20 per cent of $35,139,764.45, at which 
Mr. Halstead appraised the physical 
plant. 

From the cross-examination it appeared 
that when the Indiana Bell bought the 
property of the Central Union company 
about three years ago and paid $18,000,- 
000 for it, as shown by the Indiana Bell 
books, it acquired whatever going value 
there was in the property, and the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether in cal- 
culating 20 per cent for going value in the 
present rate case, the case on which the 
20 per cent is applied does not already 
include a good deal of going value. 

After the Indiana Bell acquired the 
Central Union it bought other telephone 
property in Indiana and made additions 
and extensions so that the capital account 
was increased on the books from $18,000,- 
000 to about $30,000,000. The company in 
the rate case is claiming a value of. $42,- 
611,590.98, which includes the physical 
value, going value and $443,873.58 for 
working capital. 

Mr. Halstead’s appraisal was on the 
cost of reproduction basis, and does not 
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Oldest, but Most Modern 


Strowger Automatic equipment is not new. 
The same basic design is in use today that was estab- 
lished more than twenty years ago. That the funda- 
mental principle behind this design is sound is proven 
by long successful operation in scores of exchanges 
in all parts of the world. 


Strowger Automatic equipment is modern. 
Added to the original basic design are all of the 
improvements and refinements that have been made 
available through twenty years of careful research 
and extensive operating experience. 


Strowger Automatic combines all of the 
advantages of standard, time-proven design with the 
best and latest ideas known to modern telephone 
engineering. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


International Automatic EOS Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour Exploitation des Precédés Thomson-Houston 
on Paris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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relate to original costs, or to what the 
Indiana Bell paid for the Central Union 
or other telephone property. He testified 
that in calculating going value he used as 
a basis the physical value of the property 
and estimated what it would cost to re- 
produce the business and make it a going 
concern as distinguished from a plant 
ready to do business but without patrons. 

He did not use the actual cost of pro- 
ducing the business, as might be shown 
from the books, but estimated what it 
would cost to make the property a going 
concern on the basis of present reproduc- 
tion cost values. He used actual costs of 
getting business as a measure in deter- 
mining what the costs would be on an 
assumed or estimated reproduction cost. 

Mr. Faris brought out in the cross- 
examination that such items as advertis- 
ing and soliciting, which are costs paid 
to produce going value, are charged as 
operating expenses and come out of rates 
paid by patrons. This presented the ques- 
tion of whether it is equitable to use a 
going value, contributed by ratepayers, 
and add it to the valuation on which the 
company is asking for a return, and 
whether in such a case the ratepayer 
would not be called on to pay on a value, 
a part of which he had already con- 
tributed. 

Mr. Halstead said there was a going 
value, whether the cost of it came from 
earnings or was charged as an operating 
expense. 

“The value inheres in that which exists 
and not the cost of it,” said he. 

As to 20 per cent claimed for going 
value in the consolidated rate hearing, Mr. 
Halstead said it was a conservative figure. 
It had been used by other engineers, and 
he testified he had made studies of going 
value for different exchanges of the In- 
diana Bell and had found it was general- 
ly in excess of 20 per cent of the physical 
plant value, compiled on a reproduction 
new cost basis. 

Mr. Faris read from the public service 
commission law which says one of the 
elements the commission shall consider in 
finding value is the reasonable cost of 
bringing the property “to its then state of 
efficiency.” 

Prices paid by the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to the Western Electric Co. for 
telephone apparatus, under the so-called 
Western Electric contract, have not varied 
in keeping with the fluctuation of com- 
modity prices since 1913, but have risen 
radically on particular dates when the 
Western Electric adopted new price lists, 
it was brought out at the hearing. 

A rather innocent-looking graph, pre- 
pared by Mr. Halstead, and introduced in 
evidence, called forth a cross-examination 
of Mr. Halstead by attorneys for the com- 
mission and members of the commission. 
lasting almost two hours. 

The graph, which is exhibit No. 290, 
presents the results of what the experts 
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DANDELIONS 


By Miss Anne Barnes 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Lowa 


Mary Ethel was born and reared in Slocum. 
But, “the remoter the better,” Mary Ethel 


ever, occurred in the remote past. 


Both of these events, how- 


reflected, as she gave her hair a final dip in a basin of Golden Glints. 
There were not many old people left in Slocum to tell her story, and the 
young generation was busy with its own affairs. 


While her hair was drying, she sat down and shortened her dress. 
For this reason: Mary Ethel is living over the cheers 
This is her story: 


all this preparation ? 
of her far-away yesterdays. 


Why 


When she was a young girl, she had two aims in life—one to avoid house- 


work, so as to save her hands (she had beautiful hands). 


The other aim 


was to work some place where she could dress in her best and meet many 


people—I mean young men. 
cum’s Central. 


Both aims were realized when she became Slo- 


Mary Ethel was the prettiest 16-year-old girl in Slocum, and she was very 


popular. 


over all of the young girls in the village. 


She reigned like a queen at her switchboard. She had the advantage 


She kept company with all of the 


nicest young men in Slocum, besides having a bevy of out-of-town friends. 
Whenever there was a marriage in Slocum, Mary Ethel would laughingly 


say, “He had a case on me once.” 


bells merrily rang for most of the girls of Mary Ethel’s age. 


And so, as time rolled on, the wedding 


Of course, 


these girls ‘“‘were all second choice,’ Mary Ethel reflected, but an inner voice 


whispered : 


“Were you ever first choice, except for dances and hayrack parties?” 
Before Mary Ethel realized it, the younger generation gave her a shove 


aside. 


Today, she sits at her switchboard, dressed in her best, and often 


listens to these “second choice ones” talking about their husbands, children 


and chickens. 


“Some day, I'll fool them all,” she says, as she tucks a stray curl under 


her net. 


She still hears the cheers of yesterday. 


I asked an old lady in the village why none of the young men of Mary 
Ethel’s day had asked her to marry them. She said, 
“Well, you see, it’s just as my boy said—she was so everlastingly popular 


with all of the boys. 


Why, they could go to see her any time, at work or at 


home; and so, as the novelty wore off, they just dropped out, one by one. 


“Why, everyone in town knows Mary Ethel. 
But she ought to quit using that yellow dye on her hair and set- 


any more. 
tle down.” 


No one takes her seriously 


Poor Mary Ethel is listening for the cheers of yesterday. 


MORAL: 


common, 


One blooming dandelion is beautiful; a lawn full of them is 
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call studies. The general aim of the 
graph evidently was to show that tele- 
phone costs have risen greatly since 1913, 
though not as radically as commodity 
prices generally, as evidenced by the re- 
ports of the United States bureau of labor 
statistics covering wholesale prices for 300 
raw and manufactured articles. 

The graph shows, however, that the 
average of commodity prices about the 
middle of December, 1922, was about 152 
(using 100 as the 1918 basis) as compared 
with about 165 for telephone apparatus 
and 195 for telephone construction costs. 
In other words, it shows that prices of 
telephone apparatus bought by the Indi- 


ana Bell-of the Western Electric, and. 


telephone construction costs of the Indi- 
ana Bell did not come down in 1921 and 
1922 in. keeping with the descent of gen- 


eral commodity prices as shown by indexes. 

The Indiana Bell, in the rate case be- 
fore the commission, is asking for an 
annual allowance for depreciation of 
$1,781,133.49 or 6.08 per cent of the book 
cost of depreciable property, $29,272,353.71. 
The allowance would be added to operat- 
ing expenses paid out of rates. 


Bell to Open Two Automatic Ex- 
changes in New England. 

The automatic exchanges which the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has installed in Boston, Mass., and Provi- 
dence, R. I., will be placed in operation 
within a few weeks, according to a recent 
announcement. 

This is in line with the company’s plan 
to gradually extend the use of automatic 
exchanges and the dial system. 
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From Fence Lines to Common Battery 


New Building, Switchboard and Equipment at Marysville Is an Example of 
How United Telephone Co. Is Improving Its Exchanges Throughout Kansas 
—Improvements in Telephone Apparatus Have H elped Build Up Its Territory 


By Fred Coulson 


Assistant General Manager, United Telephone (o., Abilene, Kans. 


The old telephone switchboard at the 
Marysville (Kans.) exchange of the 
United Telephone Co. came from Sweden. 
During the time it was in service, the 
telephone changed from a luxury used by 
a few of the wealthier citizens of Marys- 
ville to a necessity for all. 

While every patron and employe of the 


Manager I. 
Staff of Operators Give the People of 


M. Sparks and This Efficient 


Marysville, Kans., Good Service. 


telephone company was glad when the 
overhead wires gave way to the new 
underground plant and the old Swedish 
board was replaced by an up-to-date com- 
mon battery switchboard,. yet several of 
the older employes—and among them was 
I. M. Sparks, manager of the exchange 
and one of the pioneers of the telephone 
business—were reluctant to see the old 
magneto board go, because with the old 
board went Marysville history, its devel- 
opment from a small frontier town to a 
modern city of the West, with some 4,000 
inhabitants and many live-awake organ- 
izations that kept the town and its indus- 
tries buzzing. 

The new Stromberg-Carlson common 
battery switchboard at Marysville has 
eight positions—four toll, three local, and 
one rural. The exchange is one of the 
best toll centers in the state, the lines of 
the United company connecting with the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. on 
the north, the two connecting companies 
handling a large amount of north and 
South traffic. The increased facilities for 
handling calls given by the new board has 


made it possible for 
the company to not 
only better 
service but also to 
increase the busi- 
itself appre- 


give 


ness 
ciably. 

Marysville is the 
most northern of 
United Tele- 
COs Sue ear 
and, with 
some of its toll lines 
extending over 
Nebraska border, it 


the 
phone 
changes 


the 
promises to become 


the banner 
the 


one of 
cities in 
tem. 


Sys- 


However, it is by 
no means the only 
exchange which re- 
ceived common _ bat- 


tery service during 


: | 


the past vear, for 
Hays, Ellsworth 
and. Belleville also 
discarded their hand-twisted devices for 
up-to-date common battery switchhoards. 


Up in Marysville 


Workmen are busy now constructing the 
building and preparing for the ci1(-over 
at the Belleville exchange. New build- 


ings were constructed during the year at 


Abilene, Concordia, Clay Center, eloit, 
Hays and Belleville. 
These buildings conform to a style that 


This Good-Looking Building Which the United Company Put 
Adds Greatly to the Town’s Appearance, 


the United Telephone Co. has found most 


efficient. The outside is of brick and 
White stone, the structure always two 
stories, and about 35 by 120 feet. By 


utilizing the basement and two main floors 
the United has found that this type of 
building gives maximum efficiency at min- 
imum building costs. 

In 15 years the United Telephone Co. 


Connecting Rack and Rear of Switchboard at the Marysville, Kans., Exchange. 
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has grown from a one-town company to a 
system of 60 exchanges and more than 
45,000 patrons, and is owned by over 
2,500 Kansas stockholders. 

Plans have just been completed for 
doubling the size of the Salina building 
and plant in order to take care of a rap- 
idly increasing population, which promises 
to grow to 30,000 in a comparatively short 
time. This is the largest exchange of the 
United company. 

At the same time the plans are complete 
ior the erection of a new building and en- 
tirely new equipment at Manhattan, the 
company’s second largest exchange and 
where, by the way, the first telephone in 
Kansas was built. It was turned out on 
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to telephone apparatus has played in the 
development of such a territory, keeping 
the cost of service within the reach of 
every one, is incalculable. 


Program for Annual Convention of 
Oklahoma Telephone Men. 

A program of exceptional merit has 
been prepared for the fifth annual con- 
vention of the Oklahoma Utilities Asso- 
ciation, which will be held March 12, 
13 and 14 at the Huckins Hotel in Okla- 
homa City. 

The utilities association 


will have a 


joint session with the Southwestern Geo- 
graphic Division of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, 


and the members 


View of the New Marysville Switchboard Just Preparatory to the Cut-Over. 


an old lathe in the shops of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and the really 
remarkable thing about the whole affair 
was that at times it was possible to con- 
duct a conversation over the old steel 
wires. 

The first rural line in Kansas was also 
built at Manhattan utilizing an old 
-arbed wire fence. When the cows were 
browsing and brushing their tails else- 
where than near the telephone-fence, 
farmers found it possible to talk to town: 
this, of course, was accomplished by 
screaming into the transmitter and then 
putting the same device to the ear to hear 
the reply. 

But with all other developments in Kan- 
sas, the telephone has kept right up with 
industry, farming and other of the state’s 
interests. 

The telephone has paved the way for 
development in all parts of the state. The 
lines of the United have connected the 
remote farms, with miles and miles of 
prairie land separating them from town. 
Many of these lines penetrate a district 
that is sparsely settled, with 
scribers on several miles of line. 

The United Telephone Co. is serving a 
great agricultural area that is still open 
to a vast development, and the comany 
will continue to keep in advance of al’ 
communities. 

The immense part that sane eenante 


by 


few sub- 


of the former group are urged by their 
officers to remain over for the Thursday 
and Friday meetings of the N. E. L. A. 

There will be a general meeting of all 
the divisions in the ball room on Monday 
morning at which F. B. MacKinnon, of 
Chicago, president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, will 
be one ofthe speakers. Mr. MacKinnon 
will have for his subject, ‘Maintaining 
Equity Values.” He will also be one of 
the speakers at the banquet Wednesday 
evening. 

Jay G. Mitchell, of Springfield, Ill, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Illinois Telephone 
Association, will deliver an address at the 
general session on Tuesday 
“The Builders.” 

The division meetings will begin in the 
afternoon, the telephone division to have 
theirs in one of the private banquet 
rooms. The program for the telephone 
division follows: 

Monpay, Marcu 12, 3:00 p. m. 

Address by J. W. Walton, chairman 
Telephone Division, manager Broken Ar- 
row Telephone Co., Broken Arrow. 

“Collections,” by C. P. Hicks, Wetumka 
Telephone Co., Wetumka. 

“Development of the Independent Tele- 
phone Industry,” by F. B. MacKinnon, 
Chicago, president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 

“Legislative Problems of Telephone 


morning, on 
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Companies,” by E. C. Patton, Oklahoma 
City, telephone division attorney. 

Adjournment to select division officers 
for the coming year. 


TuEsvay, 11:00 a. Mm. 

“Results of Organization and Accom- 
plishments of District Meetings,’ J. W. 
Walton. 

“Relations of the Public to the Tele- 
phone Industry,” H. W. Hubenthal, Okla- 
homa City, telephone engineer, Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission. 

“What Illinois Is Doing Through Its 
Telephone Association,” Jay G. Mitchell. 
Springfield, Ill., secretary-treasurer TIli- 
nois Telephone Association. 

Business Meeting. 


2:00 Pp. M. : 
“Inductive Interference from High 
Tension Lines and Remedies,” E. B. Jen- 


nings, Oklahoma City, transmission and 
protection engineer, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

- School of local operating. 

Discussion : 

Butt treatment of poles. 

Proper methods of construction in 
small plants. 

Cable construction and maintenance. 

Switchboard terminal room and main 
frame. 

Depreciation of telephone property. 

Publicity of the telephone business. 

Collections and financing. 

Te'ephone accounting and collecting. 

Telephone rates and councils. 

What is a fair return on telephone 
property? 

Management problems: Increasing traf- 
fic; securing new business; stopping reve- . 
nue leaks—free service. 

Public Relations: Utility standpoint; — 
subscriber’s standpoint; corporation com- 
mission standpoint. 

Shop talk: How to maintain rates; 
when are telephone rates coming down; 
what to do when they are insufficient; 
collections. 

8:00 P.M. 


Theater party for delegates and visi- — 


tors to the convention of Oklahoma Utili-— 


ties Association and Southwestern Geo- 


graphic Division of National Electric 


Light Association. , 


11:00 a. M. ; 


“Co-operation of Telephone Interests,” 
J. P. Gibson, Elmore City, president, 
Western Telephone Co,, 
State Bankers Association. 

“Construction and Maintenance of Small 
Telephone Plant,” L. E. Carmichael, Po- | 


WEDNESDAY, 


teau plant superintendent, Poteau Teles 
phone Co. + 
“Accounting Methods,” R. J. Benzel, ; 
Oklahoma City, general manager South-— 
western Bell Telephone Co. a 
2:00 P.M. 
Toll operating, school and conference. 
7:00 P.M. 


Joint banquet and entertainment. 


and president i 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Telephone Operator Makes Odd 
Damage Claim. 

The California State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission held a hearing at Lodi 
recently to determine whether a telephone 
operator can develop heart trouble by 
reaching to a switchboard several hundred 
times a day. 

Mrs. Elsie L. Lykers, former operator 
in the Lodi office of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., has asserted she devel- 
oped heart trouble as the result of con- 
tinuous “plugging in” of calls and has filed 
an application for compensation. 


City Ordinance Reduces Bell Rates 
in Fort Smith, Ark. 

The city commission of Fort Smith, 
Ark., at special session on February 20, 
passed a reduced rate ordinance with 
Mayor Bourland voting against it and 
two commissioners voting for it. It be- 
came effective March 1. 

The ordinance was first amended to 
add to the rates prescribed, supplemental 
rates of $2.50 per month for two-party 

lines and 75 cents for extensions. On the 

| amendment the vote in favor was unani- 

mous. 

| The ordinance as passed fixes business 

| tates at $6; one-party residence at $2.90; 

| and party lines at $2.50; extension lines 
at 75 cents per month. 

District Superintendent McCall, of the 
Southwestern Be!l Telephone Co., stated 
'that an injunction suit against the city 
‘would be filed at once. 

The rates have been $7 for business and 
' $3.25 for residence telephones. 


'Bell Must Equalize Toll Rates in 
San Diego County, Calif. 

An order was entered on February 27 
\by the California Railroad Commission 
‘instructing the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
|graph Co. to continue the present toll 
\rates for service between San Diego, Na- 
‘tional City and Chula Vista, and to place 
‘in effect the same toll rates for inter- 
exchange service between San Diego, EI 
Cajon and Pacific Beach, as are now in 
effect between other exchanges and _ toll 
‘points in San Diego County for similar 
service. 

It was also ordered that standard toll 
‘rates be established for local exchange 
‘Service within El Cajon and_ Pacific 
Beach. 

The cities of San Diego, National City 
and Chula Vista filed a complaint with 
the commission against the Pacific Bell, 
alleging that the toll rates in effect for 
Switching between these three cities and 


between them and other communities in 
San Diego County—which were estab- 
lished in 1918, when the telephone com- 
panies were under federal regulation— 
were unjust, and asking for the restora- 
tion of free switching service. 

Upon reviewing the case, the commis- 
sion found the rates to be fair, but did 
find that discrimination existed as to sub- 
scribers in the cities of El Cajon and 
Pacific Beach with relation to the month- 
ly rates and the free switching service. 

The commission was of the opinion that 
there did not exist a community interest 
between San Diego and the other com- 
munities involved, which- would justify 
the continuance of unlimited free inter- 
exchange switching: or the elimination of 
toll charges. 


Hold Telephone Company I[s Not 
Liable for Auto Accident. 
In the circuit court in Belleville, Il, 


on February 22, Judge George A. Crow 
directed the jury to return a verdict for 
the defendant in the suit of Mrs. Lena 


Link, of Mitchell, against the Looking 
Glass Prairie Telephone Co., of Mas- 
coutah, 


Mrs. Link sued for $5,000 damages on 
the ground that she suffered injuries 
when an automobile in which she was 
riding near Mascoutah on August 17, 
1922, was struck by the trailer of a truck 
belonging to the telephone company. 

Several others were injured in the acci- 
dent—one of whom has a suit pending for 
$5,000, but because of the outcome of 
Mrs. Link’s action it will be dismissed. 

It was shown that the trailer became 
disengaged from the truck at the moment 
the automobile passed. The trailer swung 
into the other car and upset it. 

Judge Crow held that the testimony 
proved the incident was purely an acci- 
dent and was in no way attributable to 
negligence on the part of the telephone 
company’s employes. 

Philip Mann, president of the company, 
testified that on the morning the accident 
occurred he had inspected the coupling 
of the trailer to the truck and that he 
was certain it had been securely fastened 
and was not defective. 


Trying to Introduce Metered Tele- 
phone Service in Michigan. 
Detroit’s unmetered telephone rates were 
attacked in the Michigan house of repre- 
sentatives by a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Robert Wardell, of Detroit. 
The bill would make it unlawful for 
telephone companeis to charge their sub- 
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scribers for service computed on the basis 
of the number of calls, unless such calls 
have been recorded by a mechanical meter. 
It does not affect long distance or public 
booth service. 


Business and Residence Increases 
Allowed Florida Company. 

The order which the Florida Railroad 
Commission issued on February 8, grant- 
ing increased rates to the South Atlantic 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Miami, 
covered various classes of service and 


miscellaneous charges. The flat. rental 

rates are: 

Business— 
One hartve memes. er cn 7.50 
MOULs part vals eee Bae: dees as.) | 5.00) 
One-party incoming ............. 5.00 

Residence— 
Onepartvaecee. tego. ae: 4.25 
T'WO-Partyeeriaee ates. oe... ee50 
Four-party, semi-selective ........ 2.75 


Joint user rates are $2 for business and 
$1 for residence. Extensions are $1 extra 
and desk sets 25 cents a month extra. 
The four-party business service is only 
available outside of the base rate area. 

The rates for measured service are $5 
per month for one-party business, with 
100 messages a month, and 3% cents each 
for additional originating messages. The 
joint user business rate is $1 per month 
for measured service. 


Rate Increase in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Delayed to October 1. 

The city council on February 21 en- 
dorsed the application made by the New 
York Telephone Co. to the New York 
Public Service Commission to postpone 
until next October 1 the putting into 
effect of the new four-party line rate, 
which was ordered for March 1. 

The present four-party rate is $2.75 a 
month with a limited number of messages. 
The new rate is $3, with unlimited serv- 
ice. The company declares that to put 
the order into effect at once would cause 
congestion of service. Corporation Coun- 
sel Rann said that inasmuch as the com- 
pany would stand the loss there is no 
reason for opposition. 

At the February 28 hearing on the com- 
pany’s application Franklin Briggs, repre- 
senting the telephone company, said con- 
siderable new equipment would have to be 
installed to make the change to the flat 
rate service and that under present operat- 
ing conditions the change could not be 
made without seriously impairing the 
service, 

R. A. Walker, an engineer, detailed a 
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survey of present operating conditions, 
especially in the Crescent and Abbott ex- 
changes in Buffalo. He said the calling 
rate per station under a flat rate would 
be about doubled and that the present 
exchange equipment and force could not 
handle the increased traffic. Making the 
change to the flat rate calling basis on 
such short notice, he claimed, could not 
be brought about without seriously inter- 
fering with the service.. 

There was no opposition to the com- 
pany’s application. 


Bills in New York Legislature to 


Change Commission Law. 
Three: bills affecting the New York 
Public Service Commission have been in- 
troduced into the New York legislature. 


The first, which provides “home rule” 
for public utilities, seeks to amend Sec- 
tion 2 and to add new Article 1-A to the 
public service commission law, by empow- 
ering every city of the’state to regulate 
and control public utilities, as well as the 
corporations owning and operating them, 
to the extent that the lines, routes, tracks, 
plants, equipment, property, rates, charges, 
operation, service, facilities or practices of 
such utilities are located, established _ or 
maintained within such city. 

’ It provides for the establishment of a 
public utilities commission in every city 
and for the transfer to such commission 
all of the powers and jurisdiction over 
public utilities in such cities as are now 
possessed by the public service commis- 
sion. 

' Any city not desiring to establish a 
utilities commission could elect to accept 
the jurisdiction of the public service com- 
mission with respect to all public ‘utilities 
operated within such city. 

The second bill would permit cities to 
own and operate public utilities. It pro- 
vides for the ownership, establishment, 
construction, acquisition and operation of 
public utilities by cities. 


All or part of the property of an exist- 
ing public utility may be acquired by con- 
demnation. 

The municipal policy with respect to 
such utilities is to be determined by the 
governing body of the city, subject to ap- 
proval by the mayor. Except for the 
transportation facilities in New York 
City, the provisions of the bill apply to all 
public utilities in every city of the state. 

The third would reorganize the public 
service commission with limited powers. 

The present commission of five members 
would be abolished and provision made for 
a new commission of three members, to be 
appointed by the governor, for six-year 
terms. 

The provisions of the present law au- 
thorizing the commission to increase or de- 
crease the rates, fares and charges of pub- 
lic utility corporations, 
such rates, 


notwithstanding 
fares and charges have been 
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prescribed by statute, contract, grant, 
franchisé, or other agreement, are stricken 
out in the bill. 

The powers of the commission to es- 
tablish a temporary rate pending hearings 
on proposals for suspending rates in 
force and a new rates, are also 
eliminated. 


Commission Denies Rehearing— 


Disposes of Several Complaints. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion ruled on February 28, after a hear- 
ing in Albany, that telephone rates fixed 
by the commission on January 25, cover- 
ing all exchange districts in the state, 
would go into effect March 1 under tariffs 
which were filed with the commission on 
the 28th. The tariffs cover the rates 
established by order of the commission 
in its recent state-wide inquiry and are 
the same as announced following the 
commission’s decision in January. 

The commission on the same day denied 
an application made by the New York 
City administration and the public from 
Brooklyn Heights for a_ reconsideration 
of its January 25 order in which rates for 
telephone messages in New York City 
were placed on a monthly instead of a 
yearly contract basis. 

Arthur D. Welch, general commercial 
manager of the telephone company, ad- 
mitted at the hearing that the monthly 
plan would add about $200,000 a year to 
the revenues of the concern. He explained 
that this would mean only about 50 cents 
a year more for each subscriber. 

Answering questions by Franklin 
Briggs, general counsel of the company, 
the witness said that the proposed system 
would reduce the cost of bookkeeping and 
do away with many disagreements be- 
tween the company and its patrons over 
bills. He explained that the change would 
not affect the interests of any subscribers 


. save those whose calls fluctuate below or 


above the number fixed in the contract. 
The commission explains its ruling by 
saying that the monthly contract plan has 
been in almost universal use throughout 
the country and that New York City has 
been one of a very few localities where 
contracts were made on a yearly basis. 
On the eve of putting into effect the 
new telephone rates ordered by the com- 
mission, J. S. McCulloh, vice-president 
of the New York Telephone Co., an- 
swered statements that the new schedules 
would increase the revenues of the com- 
pany about $12,000,000 a year; that some 
of thé largest users of the service would 
find their bills increased 10,000 per cent, 
and that the economies which the com- 
pany has effected and is contemplating 


should reduce rates instead of increasing ° 


them. 
Concerning increased revenue, Mr. Mc- 


Culloh said that the company accepted 
the estimate of the commission that the 


new rates would yield additional revenues 
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aggregating $2,500,000 but he qualified 
the figure by stating that reduction made 
elsewhere in the state would bring the net 
increase down to $2,000,000. He described 
the statement made by Max H. Winkler, 
a lawyer and an expert in telephone sub- 
jects, that the increased revenues would 
aggregate in the neighborhood of $12,000,- 
000, as “absolutely false.” 


ws 
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Under the new rates, he said, the small 
subscriber would pay less for his tele- — 
phone service and “the only persons who ~ 
pay more will be those who fluctuate 


below and above the minimum number of — 


calls allotted in the contract. Up to 140 } 
calls a month the small subscriber will 
pay less than under the old schedule.” 

Regarding the automatic system, Mr. | 
McCulloh said: 2 | 

“Tt is not true that the new automatic — 
system will cut the overhead by a reduc- 
tion in the number of operators. There 
will be no reduction in the operating — 
force. As a matter of fact, it will be ~ 
necessary to increase the force, even under 
the dial system, about 30 per cent by 
1931. I predict that the present 1,100,000 — 
lines will be Crea Se ty ce 2,000,000 lines - 
in the next eight years.” 

He added that it would take about 5 
years to install the new automatic system. 
Replying to another statement by Mr. 
Winkler that the company could save 
$1,000,000 a year by issuing only two tele- 
phone directories a year, Mr. McCulloh 
said that the company issued only two 
editions a year. 

Mr. Winkler, in turn, had this to say: | 

“One of the engineers of the telephone 
company testified that the change from | 
the manual to the automatic system would | 
enable the company to dispense with from 
two-thirds to three-quarters of its operat- | 
ing force. This witness stated that the 
company had about 13,000 operators and — 
that the automatic system would result in 
a saving of about $10,000,000 a year in 
operating cost. The statement that the 
company could save $1,000,000 a year by | 
issuing two instead of three directories 
was made by an officer of the company.” 

Disposition of about 200 complaints 
filed by 135 municipalities in the state 
against the increased rates put into effect. 
by the New York Telephone Co. in 1919 
and 1920 was considered by Commission- 
er Blakeslee at the February 28 session. 

The former commission started hear- 
ings on two complaints, Syracuse and 
Buffalo. They were undecided when the 
present commission took office in 1921, 
These two cases were disposed of and 
then the commission took up the inquiry 
into the telephone company’s rates on @ 
state-wide rather than single community 
basis. hs 

Then came the decision in January las 
establishing new rates in every telephon 
exchange district in the state. Reduction 
were generally ordered for certain classe 
of service in all the communities wherei 
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Fe Net rate per annum : 

Type Total 1- 2- 3- - 2- - 4- Rural 

Name of Company. of No.of party party party party party party party Rural Ruralswitch- 
Popu- equip-  tele- busi- busi- busi- resi- resi- resi- resi- busi- resi-ingser- 


City or Town. lation. ment. phones. ness. ness. ness. dence.dence. dence. dence. ness. dence. vice. 


Se Si 


MAMDOY guises ; 
F PASHtOn He ae 779 
Farmers’ Telo., Il. ..... .} Franklin Grove 572} Mag. ..... 60.05 AGRE Soteretace Sete Roe tes $ Sartore Sate te PLL UU Siar sy = 
Lee Center .. 150 
Sublette ..... 287 
Northwestern Bell, Minn. Duluth ...... OS°918. 0.55 eee *96.00 *78.00 *257.00 142.00 133.00 ..... 133.00 26.40 12.00 
(See_issue of Jan. 6. 2144.00) 52.00 (20. eae) eater McRae cM tts s Smo cin rae yt,sie)< ys 24s 
Blue Earth, Minn. .... Bie, Wartiie ss 2.008. ass el, 3,037 ae So, PES! cet. Ae Pe eet src, wie eee 4,20 
Eastern Wis., Wis. ..... Marytown ....°225 Magy’ S3¢8. 13.00 ee AMR s Seeeeire cele oteinse 15.00 5.0 Sear 
wen River, oN. Debdes ccc Parke iiver (> .51,0745 Mae:S eee |... 5) SOMA Se 2 eee i: Je a 4.80 
Southwestern Bell, Ark... Fort Smith ..29,390 art) 4,800 HteehOdeees ... | Ueniaam Da B OMe toavcterame testes Marche ok t oaca) Soul Nnaieteone 
ag. 
Emporia Telo., Kans,.... Emporia ..... 9,707 hotel 3... 2) reel Aco olla Oe SRB). aro We Merkin Mino, Sgr: 9.00 
{egal 538 
Mag. 
Manna Pela. salle: seveeiss sie « Bushnell) ....,... 2,619 7). 8nd ©) sae 30.00. 21.00), T8500), Me oie 14.00 
(Of ae? 
New Orleans.387,219 ..... is. 108.00 54,0042 00 Meera nent ete isy | arsine tee <2 
Shrovenorte 6..37:064) pean 67.80 SOLOQRR 22. 8 Obs eaten eects 
Alexandria ..16,232 
Baton Rouge .17,544f ..... BOVACI eer... . 32.40 26.40 
5Cumberland T. & T., La.j Lake Charles.14,930 
(See issue of Jan. 27.) IMOTIPOGE Mes sic: 3698 [oo .os ees 59.40 29:40 2B TEU 0 ete, ciel ole Frtere es 
Crowley ..... 5,09 
Lafayette G39 cco + 0 eee 45.00 . 2 SOM LOS OME... sun tet eee ee ele 
New Iberia 7,499 
Bogalusa .....15,000 
*Extension, $15 extra. 4Desk sets, $12 extra. “Incoming line. *l'wo-way trunk. ‘Incoming trunk. °Reduced rates. 
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the complaints filed in 1919 and 1920 were 
still pending. 

All complainants were notified of the 
pendency of these complaints’ and their 
advice as to future disposition sought. 
Commissioner Blakeslee read into the 
record replies from various communities 
stating that they did not desire to further 
progress the old complaints and consent- 
ing that they should be closed in view of 
the decision of the commission in January 
fixing the new rates to be charged. 

The following day, March 1, the com- 
mission closed upon its records about 50 
of the complaints which were filed. 


Hotels to Remove Piacards Blam- 
ing Commission for Increases. 
The hotel keepers of Omaha, recently 

called on the carpet by the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for advertising to 
guests that the raise in local calls from 
five cents to ten cents was regretted by 
them, but was due to orders from the com- 
mission, have made ample apology. They 
said they did not wish to embarrass the 
commissioners by a statement that was not 
founded upon a fact, and promised to re- 
move the offending placards. 


Each of the hotels submitted statements 
showing that in each case even a ten-cent 
charge for local out calls did not pay the 
expense of maintaining a P.B.X. board. 
The Rome, with 234 stations, reported that 
for January its receipts, if only five 
cents had been charged, would have been 
$188.65, whereas it had to pay the tele- 
phone company $297 and its operators 
$155 a month, leaving a deficit from oper- 
ation of $264 a month. At 10 cents a call 
the actual loss was $125. 

The Castle, with 266 stations, reported 
receipts of $120.95, and a loss of $258. The 
Loyal, with 129 stations, had a loss of $73. 
The Fontenelle, the largest in the city, fig- 
ured its deficit at 10 cents, was over $300. 

Cross-examination by the commissioners 


developed the fact, however, that they’ 
were charging all expenses of the P.B.X. 
board to the service, and made no alloca- 
tion for incoming calls and for the neces- 
sary service that is a part of the whole 
furnished by each hotel. It was also 
shown that many traveling mer make it a 
point to give the operator a list of busi- 
ness houses in the mornings to call up for 
them so that they may make up an ap- 
pointment list for the day. 

The commission went thoroughly into 
the matter of costs, and secured from the 
Northwestern Bell a statement which 
shows that during the month. of January 
it received, from the six principal hotels 
represented, a total of $1,607.90, which, if 
it had been furnished on the basis of other 
P.B.X. service in the city, would have 
brought in $2,193.10. Other ).B.X. pa- 
trons pay for trunks; hotels do not. 

Questions by the commissioners indi- 
cated a belief that the hotel men should 
consider the readiness to as part 
of the room rent, and that it is not prop- 
erly chargeable to expenses that show up 
later as deficits in operation. 


serve 


Rates in Newark, Ohio, Up to the 
State Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court of Ohio consented, 


on February 20, to review the case of the 
Newark Telephone Co. against the city 
of Newark. 

The lower courts of Licking 
granted the city a permanent injunction 
against a raise in rates under a franchise 
of 1910. It is from these decisions that 
the company appeals. 


county 


Stockholder Subscribers of Farm- 
ers’ Mutuals Given Special Rate. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has given permission to the Farmers’ 

Mutual Telephone Company, of Avoca, to 

make a rate of 70 cents a month for ser- 

vice to stockholder subscribers. This is 


a’ redudtion from the rate of. 90 cents that 
has been in vogue for a considerable pe- 
riod and paid by all subscribers. The 
company is owned by 77 farmers and it 
furnishes service to 43 others who are not 
compelled to own stock. 

The request was bottomed on the be- 
lief that as the stockholders do not re- 
ceive any dividends they should be fa- 
vored in the matter of rates. The com- 
mission also found that they repaired the 
lines and maintained them, and held the 
request was a reasonable one. 


Oregon Commission Adopts Na- 
tional Electrical Safety Code. 
The Oregon Public Service Commis- 

sion, in a ruling of February 7, can- 
celed all’ general regulations which it had 
previously made governing overhead’ and 
underground construction, and substituted 
portions of the National Electrical Safe- 
ty Code as now issued in its third edi- 
tion by the Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The order of the Oregon commission 
provides that every utility company build- 
ing new lines or reconstructing present 
lines shall apply the regulations of the 
safety code. 

The sections of the code adopted are: 
Definitions of Special Terms, section 1; 
Rules Covering Methods of Protective 
Grounding, section 9; Rules for the In- 
stallation and Maintenance of Electrical 
Supply Stations and Equipment, part 1, 
and Rules for the Installation and Main- 
tenance of Overhead and Underground 
Electrical Supply and Signal Lines, part 2. 


Court Orders Sale of Property of 
Pennsylvania Company. 

The sale of the property of the United 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lancaster, 
Pa., which serves 13 counties, was ordered 
February 22 in Sunbury by Judge Charles 
R. Witmer, in the United States Court. 
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The sale will be held in Sunbury on 
March 15. 

Judge Witmer’s order was based on 
the petition of a committee of bond 
holders. The company has been in the 
hands of receivers for eight years and 
the order was made upon William B. 
McCareb, of Lancaster, the present re- 
ceiver. 

The bond holders’ petition for sale 
stated that mortgages totaling $259,000 
are held against the company and its sub- 
sidiaries, by banks in Lancaster, Shamo- 
kin, Williamsport and Bloomsburg. The 
property of the company is said to be 
worth $1,000,000, including 2,200 miles 
of lines and 20,000 telephones in operation. 


C. A. Carl, of Lancaster, general man- 
ager of the company, said the sale is in 
line with a plan of reorganization in which 
capitalists of that city and other places 
throughout central Pennsylvania are in- 
terested. 

The bond holders who petitioned for 
the sale of the property to protect their 
interests, he said, hold the $1,700,000 out- 
standing of a total authorized issue of 
$2,000,000 in bonds. The bond holders 
may buy the property or figure in its 
purchase. 

Among the assets of the company listed 
in the petition are $24,685 due the com- 
pany in bills receivable, properties at Lan- 
caster and Altoona, and automobiles and 
materials worth $20,000. 

The property was ordered sold in three 
blocks. One block includes the Irish Val- 
ley & Seven Points Telephone Co., and 
the Sunbury, Shamokin & Milton Tele- 
phone Co. The petition says mortgages 
of $110,000, held by the Guarantee Trust 
& Safe Deposit. Co., Shamokin, and of 
$9,000, by the Northern National Bank 
of Lancaster, are charged against these 
properties. 

The second block consists of properties 
and equipment in the Williamsport sec- 
tion, including the North & West Branch 
Telephone Co. Against this property, ac- 
cording to the petition, is a mortgage of 
$100,000 held by the Susquehanna Trust 
Co., of Williamsport. 

The third block will be the Columbia 
& Montour Telephone Co., serving those 
counties. A $40,000 mortgage is held 
against that Property by a Bloomsburg 
bank, according to the petition. 

The order for sale specifies that each 
bidder upon the property must deposit a 
certified check for $25,000 with the bid. 


Federal Judge Rules in Favor of 
Bell in South Carolina. 

In an opinion handed down February 
23, in Anderson, S. C., Federal Judge 
H. H. Watkins decided in favor of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in its case against the towns of Calhoun 
and Clemson College. 

The company was granted a permanent 
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injunction restraining the enforcement of 
the joint resolution of the general assem- 
bly requiring that the corporation fur- 
nish and maintain local and long-distance 
service for these towns and surrounding 
territory. 

“The joint resolution is not only void 
as repugnant to the 14th amendment. of 
the constitution of the United States, but 
is equally violative of section 17, article 
one of the constitution of the state of 
South Carolina,” Judge Watkins held in 
rendering his decision in the case. At- 
torneys for the plaintiff alleged that the 
resolution was unconstitutional in that 
it deprived the company of property 
without due process of law and denied 
the Bell company equal protection. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

February 27: Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. instructed to maintain the pres- 
ent toll rates between San Diego, National 
City and Chula Vista; to place in effect 
the same toll rates for service between 
San Diego, El Cajon and Pacific Beach, 
as are now in effect between other ex- 
changes and toll points in San Diego 
county; and to establish for exchange 
service within El Cajon and Pacific Beach 
the standard toll rates. 


ILLINOIS. 

_ March 7: Hearing held in Springfield 
in the matter of proposed advance in rates 
for service in Danville by the Vermilion 
County Telephone Co.; petition filed by 
company for a hearing on the order of 
January 17 and for vacation of certain 
requirements of the order pertaining to 
inventory to be filed. 

March 7: Hearing held in Springfield 
in the matter of joint application of Gales- 
burg Union Telephone Co., of Galesburg; 
Abingdon Home Telephone Co. Ors Abs 
ingdon; and Avon’ Telephone Co., of 
Avon, for an order authorizing the sale by 
the Galesburg company and purchase by 
the Abingdon and Avon companies of a 
certain pole line in Abingdon; and of sale 
by the Abingdon company and purchase 
by the Avon company of a portion of the 
ine. 


INDIANA. 
February 28: Hearing -resumed in In- 
dianapolis on the consolidated rate case of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 


MicHIGAN. 

February 27: Hearing in Lansing on 
the merger of the Citizens Telephone Co. 
of Grand Rapids with the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. postponed from this date 
to March 9. 

MINNESOTA. 

March 23: Hearing to be held in San- 
born on application of the Sanborn Tele- 
phone Co, for increased local and rural 
rates. 

Missourt. 

February 23: Hearing held in Jeffer- 
son City on application of the Home Tele- 
phone Co, for authority to purchase the 
exchange of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Carthage. 

February 26: Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone ‘Co, authorized to continue using 
the present rates for service in New 
Madrid. 

NEBRASKA. 

February 26: Application of the Farm- 

ers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Avoca, for 
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permission to reduce rates to stockholders 
subscribers; found reasonable, and order 
issued granting it. 

February 26: Application filed by the 
Walnut Grove Mutual Telephone Co. for 
permission to incorporate and sell service. 

February 27: Application filed by the 
Cloudy Telephone Co., of Dodge, asking 
for permission to sell $2,750 worth of 
stock. 

February 27: Application filed by the 
Stanton Teléphone Co. for permission to 
destroy ancient and obsolete records. 


New York. 


March 5: Hearing held at Binghamton 
on complaint of the village and chamber 
of commerce of Walton against the pro- 
posed increased rates of the Walton Peo- 
ples Telephone Co. 


Nortu Dakota. 


February 28: Application filed by 
Griggs County Telephone Co., of Coop- 
erstown, for authority to issue $10,000 of 
common stock. 

February 28: Petition filed by Milnor 
Rural Telephone Co., of Milnor, for a 
reduction of rural rates, to be effective 
October 1, 1922. 

March 1: Petition filed by Oliver- 
Mercer Telephone Co. for a decrease in 
the switching rates of the Mercer County 
Telephone Co., of Center. 

March 1: Increased rate schedule filed 
by Farmers Success Telephone Co., of 
Lisbon. 


OREGON. 
= 


February 7: All general rules and 
regulations previously adopted regarding 
overhead and underground construction, 
canceled and certain portions of National 
Electrical Safety Code substituted. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


February 17: New rate schedule, effec- 
tive March 7, filed by the Brush Valley 
Telephone Co. for service in Brush 
Valley. 

TENNESSEE. 

March 5: Final hearing started in Nash- 
ville in the matter of making permanent 
the temporary rate schedule allowed in 
December for the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


WISCONSIN. 

March 2: Investigation started on mo- 
tion of the commission of the alleged 
unlawful increase in the rates of the 
Farmers Independent Telephone Co., of 
Grantsburg. U-2835. 

March 6: Hearing held at Madison on 
the application of the Lima Telephone 
Co., of Oostburg, for authority to in- 
crease its rates. U-2823. 

March 7: Hearing held at Madison on 
the application of the Bear Valley Tele- 
phone Co., of Bear Valley, for authority 
to increase its rates. U-2830. 

March 12: Hearing to be held at Barne- 
veld on the investigation on motion of 
the commission of the service and prac- 
tices of the West Line Telephone Co., of 
Barneveld. U-2822. 

March 15: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Pewaukee-Sussex Tele- 
phone Co., of Pewaukee, for authority to 
increase its rates. U-2832. 

March 20: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Annaton-Preston. Tele- 
phone Co., of Montfort, for authority to 
increase its rates. U-2834. 

April 10: Hearing at Soldiers Grove 
on the complaint of C. A. Peterson and 
others of Soldiers Grove against the 
Sylvan-Soldiers Grove Telephone Co. and 
other companies operating the Soldiers 
Grove exchange, alleging that the service 
rendered is inadequate. U-2824. 
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Further Cable Extensions to A. T. 
& T. Toll System. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in the development of its long lines 
department business will have completed 
the construction of an aerial toll cable run- 
ning from Chicago to South Bend, Ind., 
during the latter part of the coming sum- 
mer, it was announced a week or so ago. 

Construction work on_ this job is to 
start soon, with much work on the pre- 
liminary plan already completed. 

Within the next few years cables are 
expected to be required from Cleveland 
to Toledo and from there to South Bend. 
When completed these four cables will 
provide a toll cable plant extending from 
the Atlantic seaboard to Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 


BELL DIRECTORS REPORT 
ON YEAR 1922. 
(Concluded from Page 16.) 


The consolidated Bell system income 
statement, from which all inter-company 
duplications have been eliminated, repre- 
sents the telephone business of the system 
as a whole, i.e., the business of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its 
associated companies, including the Bell 
Telephone Securities Co., in its relation 
to the public. 


Bell System Earnings and Expenses. 

It does not include data for connecting, 
Independent, or sublicense companies, or 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, the 
Western Electric Co., Inc., and the 195 
or 205 Broadway Corporations, except as 
interest and dividends from these com- 
panies are included in non-operating reve- 
nues. 

The growth of the business, increased 
Stations, more intensive use of the tele- 
phone, and improved business conditions 
have produced a satisfactory increase over 
the previous year in toll and exchange 
revenues. 

Adequate charges have been made dur- 
ing the year to the expense accounts for 


Growth in Number of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Stockholders. 


depreciation and obsolescence, and the cost 


of current maintenance. The charges 
against the companies’ earnings for these 
Purposes during the year amounted to 
$159,899,136, an increase of $15,979,964 
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over the preceding year. These comprise, 
in the case of current maintenance, 5.2 
per cent on the average plant in service, 
and for depreciation and obsolescence 5.2 
per cent of the cost of plant. 

In making these charges to operating 
expenses for depreciation and obsolescence, 
the Bell system companies haye carried 
out their long-established policy of pro- 
viding currently for the cost of plant 
which is being used up in furnishing serv- 
ice. These latter charges are definitely 
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Distribution of Stockholders According to 
Size of Holdings. 


related to the character, net cost, and 
probable service life of the plant. 

Trafic expenses, representins: the larg- 
est of the several groups of ex penditures, 
increased $4,575,577, or 3.1 per cent, over 
1921, as compared with an increase in 
number of calls handled of 9.5 per cent. 
Approximately 85 per cent of the item of 
traffic expense is comprised of wages. 

Adequate provision has been made for 
ali federal, state, and local taxes charge- 
able against the earnings for the year. 
The charges for this purpose amount to 
$41,215,441, an increase of $6,702,962 over 
taxes for 1921. During 1922, taxes com- 
prised a charge against earninzs of ap- 
proximately $4.50 per station, it: compari- 
son with the corresponding figure of $2.29 
per station ten years ago. 

Interest charges, including aincrtization 
of debt discount, in respect of borrowed 
capital used in the business, amounted to 
$37,869,366, an increase of 3 per cent 
over 1921. 

After meeting all expenses and paying 
a return on the capital used in the business, 
there remained as a balance, earnings of 
$26,317,548. Out of these earnings ap- 
[ropriations aggregating approximately 
$1,700,000 were made to provide for the 
possible contingencies in respect of re- 
funds of charges for service in the event 
of adverse decisions of rate investigations 
now before courts and commissions. 

The surplus earnings together with 
company funds made available through 
charges to expenses for depreciation and 
obsolescence, have been invested in the 
telephone business, and to that extent it 
was unnecessary to provide an equivalent 
amount of new capital for the business. 

Balance Sheets. 

On this page are the combined balance 

sheets of the Bell system in the United 


States for the years ending December 31, 
1921 and 1922. 
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All intangible assets have been excluded 
from these balance sheets, and accordingly, 
the item “Surplus and Reserves” shows 
an amount considerably less than the ag- 
gregate of the surplus and reserve items 
as they appear on the books of the sepa- 
rate companies. 

The assets of the Bell system show a 
total increase of $260,012,470 during the 
year. Of this amount approximately 
$208,800,000 represents increased invest- 
ment in plant and other permanent assets, 
while the remainder represents working 
assets of which a considerable part re- 
mains available from new financing during 
1922, as described below. Pending their 
use for permanent investment purposes 
during 1923, the major part of these sur- 
plus working assets not represented by 
cash on hand, has been invested temporar- 
ily in United States securities and other 
short-term marketable securities. 

Capital stock, bonds and notes payable 
of the Bell system outstanding in the 
hands of the public at the close of the 
year 1922 amounted to $1,483,466,673, a net 
increase of approximately $182,140,165 
over similar obligations outstanding at the 
end of 1921, - 

The cost of the net assets which are 
devoted to earning a return on these out- 
standing securities amounts to over $2,065,- 
700,000, while the actual value thereof is 
considerably in excess of this figure. 


Bell System Balance Sheets, 1921 and 19292 
(Duplications Excluded) 


Assets: 

Dec. 31, 1921. Dec. 31, 1922. 
Telephone plant...... $1,543,865,545 $1,729,215, 520 
Supplies, tools, ete. 47,944,435 50,744,200 
Stocks and bonds... 126,202,014 146,834,400 
Receivables ....... 74,720,690 87,681,728 

Temporary cash in- 
ve8tments... 5 <. - 52,133,110 100,539,281 
Ca shisessnes aa the. 57,644,707 47,503,842 
Totale se ase. $1,902,510,501 $2,162,522.971 


: Liabilities: 
Capital stock (inelud- 
ing Installments) 


Common— 
American Tel. & 
Lely COR 4. thins ce $ 551,385,213 $ 715,083,854 
Associated com- 
Panles® sinc. eerie 59,174,498 61,535,743 
Preferred— 
Associated com- 
DAUIOS) “eeractecioes 21,656,547 60,387,747 
Total capital 
STOCK Ay. ck os $ 632,216,253 $ 837,007,344 
Funded Debt— 
Mortgaged bonds 
Associated com- 
Panesar octoniees 302,753,415 360,072,390 
Collateral trust 
bonds 
American Tel. & 
Bele Coots. Seo. . 163,502,500 162,750,500 
Convertible bonds 
and notes 
American Tel & 
els Oo.ere rues 47,647,400 23,851,300 
Associated com- 
pantes<ss oso. 26,738,400 25,180,100 
Debentures and 
notes 
American Tel, & 
TERR COnr sok 89,500,000 40,000,000 
Associated com - 
DANICH Ede onic cea 36,598,875 34,178,875 
Total funded 
COD tate tanh: 666,740,590 $ 646,033,165 
Bills payable— 
Associated com- 
panies Ns. sce scks 2,369,665 426,164 
Total capital 
Liabilities .. $1,301,32¥,508 $1,483,466,673 
Accounts payable ... 39,478,986 38,116,351 
Accrued liabilities not 
Mel leitettosbrrat kite 2 46,095,881 58,702,050 
Employes’ benefit 
ir (ee OS Sc er Ae a 9,485,910 18,655,184 
Surplus and reserves. 506,123,216 563,582,718 


eat tee $1,902,510,501 $2,162,522.971 


Personal and Biographical Notes 


John C. Koons, who was first assist- 
ant postmaster general during the Wilson 
administration and part of the Harding 
administration, was recently elected one 
of the vice-presidents of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. 

Mr. Koons will be in charge of public 
relations and personnel. 

He is widely known, not only in Wash- 
ington, but throughout the United States, 
on account of his long career in the post- 
office department. 

Entering as a substitute railway mail 
clerk in 1895, he served until he resigned 
to enter the telephone company service in 
July, 1921, as executive assistant. 

He was advanced in every administra- 
tion from Cleveland to Harding. In the 
latter part of his term in the postoffice 
department he had an important part in 
framing the policies of the service. 

He was successively appointed 
office inspector, division superintendent of 
salaries and allowances, chairman of the 
committee in charge of the development 
of the parcel post and chief postoffice in- 
spector. 

In September, 1916, he was appointed 
first assistant postmaster general, and on 
April 8, 1921, he was made special assist- 
ant postmaster general. 

When, August 1, 1918, the government 


post- 


John C. Koons, Vice-President of the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac, Became Well Known 
to Telephone Men During the Gov- 


ernment Contro! Period. 


took over the operation of telephone wires 
as a war measure, Mr. Koons was one of 
a committee appointed by Postmaster 
General Burleson for the governmental 
management, operation and control of the 


telegraph and telephone systems. Mr. 
Koons, on that committee, had charge of 
the matters relating to organization and 
personnel and became well acquainted with 
telephone men in many states who are 
glad to learn of his advancement. 

William L. Moellering, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., terminating an active career 
of more than a quarter of a century as 
one of the pioneers in the telephone in- 
dustry in the Middle \Vest, resigned as 
president of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Fort Wayne, at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the company 
March 3. The resignation will not be- 
come effective until April 2, when Mr. 
Moellering’s term expires. Impairment 
in health and incident need for a pro- 
tracted rest, have prompted Mr. Moeller- 
ing to resign. 

Mr. Moellering’s identification with the 
telephone business for the past 26 years, 
first as secretary and manager of the Fort 
Wayne company, and since 1913 as presi- 
dent, marks one of the most interesting 
chapters in the telephone history of the 
entire Central West, for the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is one of the large 
Independent telephone companies. 

Mr. Moellering was born in Fort Wayne 
and has resided in that city his entire 
life. For a period of 20 years he was 
actively engaged in the retail drug busi- 
ness in Fort Wayne. Disposing of his 
interests in the drug business, Mr. Moel- 
lering became associated with the tele- 
phone company in 1898, two years after 
it was organized, and has been actively 
identified with it ever since. His resigna- 
tion brings to a close an active business 
career of more than 46 years. 

He assumed charge of the telephone 
company at a time when the Independent 
telephone industry was handicapped on 
every hand and subjected to the 
strongest kind of competition. He suc- 
cessfully piloted the company through 
years of patent litigations and lawsuits 
at a time when capital was slow to invest 
in the business, due to hazards then exist- 
ing, and through his managerial genius 
brought the affairs of the company to 
such a high state of efficiency that the 
Indiana Public Service Commission in 
1915, in its tabulated report of compari- 
sons with other telephone companies, made 
the following comment: 

“The highest efficiency in management, 
so far as financial results are concerned, 
is found in the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind.” 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was formed among a group of approxi- 
mately 100 Fort Wayne business men. At 
that time the Central Union Telephone 
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Co. was operating and maintaining 527 


telephones in Fort. Wayne. Today the 


Home company operates and maintains 
21,000 telephones and has no competition. 
Through the 


lower rates which the 


Wm. L. Moellering, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Will Retire from the Telephone Field 
April 2, After Many Years of 
Strenuous Activity. 

Home company has been able to give resi- 
dents of Fort Wayne since the year 1896, 
Mr. Moellering conservatively estimates 
that the company has saved the people of 
Fort Wayne approximately $3,000,000 dur- 

ing the past 25 years. 

In addition to being an official of the 
Home company, Mr. Moellering was also 
in the early days secretary-treasurer of 
the National Telephone Co., which op- 
erated toll lines in Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan, and finally induced the Home 
company to buy this company. He was 
also organizer of all the various Inde-° 
pendent companies in the towns and cities 
surrounding Fort Wayne. | 

The first of these lines was the one 
to Leo. In his efforts to extend telephone 
service into the rural districts and sur- | 
rounding towns and cities, Mr. Moeller- | 
ing worked very hard. He would hold | 
schoolhouse meetings in the rural districts | 
and even see the farmers in the fields to. 
convince them of the practicability of the | 
telephone. 

Illustrative of his confidence in the in- | 
dustry is the fact that he started the 
first of these smaller companies’ at Leo 
with only three persons signing contracts | 
for service. By the time the line was | 
finished, however, he had nine subscribers 
and from then on the list grew rapidly. 
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This was the case in practically every 
instance, and a man with less vision, con- 
fidence and managerial ability would not 
have taken the chances which Mr. Moel- 
lering did in developing the early telephone 
industry in his community. 

The battle with the Bell company was 
probably the greatest in Mr. Moellering’s 
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telephone career. This battle was bitterly 
waged for years, until the Home com- 
pany finally emerged victorious and suc- 
ceeded in buying the local interests of 
the Bell. 

Besides his strenuous career as head of 
the telephone company, Mr. Moellering 
has also been actively identified with many 
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other industries both in Fort Wayne and 
elsewhere. He was the organizer of what 
is now the Wayne Tank & Pump Co. and 
is a director of the First National Bank 
and the Citizens Trust Co., both of Fort 
Wayne, as well as of the National Steel 
Casting Co. and the Montpelier Mfg. Co., 
both of Montpelier. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Kellogg Company Features a Light 
Weight Radio Head Set. 

It is but natural that the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, 
with its personnel, its testing laboratories 
and very complete manufacturing organi- 
zation—which have made the company so 
prominent in the telephone field as a 
manufacturer of exchange equipment— 
should be interested in radio appliances. 

The high standard of manufacture at 
Kellogg meant that the production of a 
new line must be accomplished slowly and 
carefully, and in its new radio department 
this has been uniformly done. 

Beginning with the head set, the com- 
pany has gradually designed, built, and 
put into production variable condensers, 
variocouplers, variometers, rheostats, and 
other important parts—making up a de- 
pendable and high class line of equipment 
from which radio sets are being built. 

Working along the lines of the Kellogg 
operator’s head receiver which has proved 
so popular, the company’s experts have 


Radio Head Set Featured by the Kellogg 
Company Has Been Found Very 
Practical. 


produced a radio head set which is one 
of the lightest and most efficient on the 
market. 

The comfort and efficiency of a light 
and small head set for radio receiving is 
appreciated when using Kellogg receivers, 
which are also very sensitive. 


' justing. 


When a Kellogg head set is connected, 
the manufacturer states, there is nothing 
further to do with it except place it upon 
the head and listen. There is no adjust- 
ing, and the less tampering or removing 
of the receiving caps, the beiter. The 
Kellogg Bakelite receiver shel! is non- 
metallic and all the terminals are entirely 
enclosed within the shell. 

The cap is of the approved design, the 
concave surface being the result of years 
of practical telephone receiver construc- 
tion. The diameter of the cap is 2 3/16 
inches, and it screws into place with heavy 
threads which do not allow the cap to 
slip in any ordinary usage. 

When two people desire to use one set 
or one receiver each in listening, the head 
band may be easily removed and may be 
as easily replaced? when desired. 

The magnet of the Kellogg radio head 
set is of special tested steel and is hard- 
ened by a special method which controls 
the heat and time, electrically and me- 
chanically. It has concealed binding posts, 
which do away with, tampering or ad- 
The magnet windines are of 
great accuracy, the mountings, end plates, 
wire, and other parts are of the highest 
grade and of the material best suited for 
the purpose. 


The sets are wound to 1,200 ohms per 
receiver—2,400 ohms per set. “he Kel- 
logge company will be glad to furnish 
more complete information about the 


radio head sets, as well as the many other 
items of radio equipment which it has 
perfected. 


Minneapolis Pole Firm Unites De- 
partments for Efficiency. 

As the result of many years of experi- 
ence and observation, the Lindsley Broth- 
ers Co., well known in the pole business, 
has departed from the custom of having 
the sales office and plant in cities ‘ar apart. 

The main Eastern sales othce of the 
company is now located in the large con- 
centrating yard at Minneapolis—}101 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. E—and F. D. Scott has 
been placed in charge. 

Mr. Scott, who has been sales manager 
of the Canadian company, the Lindsley 
Brothers Canadian Co., Ltd., oi Nelson, 
B. C., has had several years of experience 
as a construction man and has been in 
the cedar pole game for a long time. 


Another change is that of transferring 
L. E. Dunn, traffic manager of the Spo- 
kane office, to Minneapolis. 

The location of the company’s yard in 
Minneapolis seems logical, as it is midway 
between the producing districts of the 
West and the consuming territory. Plac- 
ing the main sales office directly in touch 
with the shipping and treating depart- 
ments would seem to be a move in har- 
mony with the company’s facilities for 
increased production. 

The Minneapolis plant of the Lindsley 
Brothers is a very up-to-the-minute affair. 
The large treating tanks and the Pentrex 
machine are located there. 


The company found it necessary, in 


order to give the: best of service, to add 
another complete unit to the treating plant 
—making at present four large carload 
vats, and one small vat. 

The new unit is entirely separate and 
apart from the original plant, in that the 
huge derrick is operated by an electric 


Fred Scott Has Been Made Manager of 
Lindsey Brothers’ Main Eastern 
Sales Office. 
hoist and the creosote system is handled 
by an. electrically-operated centrifugal 

pump. 

This new battery of vats gives the com- 
pany an added capacity of two to three 
cars daily, depending upon the kind of 
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Vabeations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


$042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 


Appraisals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Financial Reports 


SE SLE AE I A mie ERS ST en Te pe 2 ee ES, 
HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 
Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Pr e and Income Tax Practice 


8154 Fourth 


Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 


Ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Plana, E»timates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 

Gao errenge a moderate xmount of financing. 


Teiephone Bidg. Kansas City. Me. 


H. P. TOPPING 


Telephone Engineer 
Speeial Attention Given to Telephone Vai- 
uations for Rate Cases. 
A Permanent National Service Institution 


TOPPING VALUATION COMPANY 
as City, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. OC. 


SSNS 
CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 
800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 


Sees 


TELEPHONY 


treatment. The company’s Pentrex ma- 
chine is located so that it serves both units 
of vats with equal efficiency. 

From 10,000 to 15,000 poles are carried 
in the yard and a constant string of tran- 
sit cars is enroute from the producing 
yards in the West—insuring the prompt 
filling of orders. 

The company wants the trade to know 
that it is endeavoring to be always just 
a little ahead of the game. 


Illinois Electric Co. Manager Likes 
Telephone Industry. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., has done some 
things for the world, but what telephone 
men are particularly interested in is that 
it gave Jack Duncan, now manager of the 
Westinghouse and Appliance departments 
of the Hlinois Electric Co., Chicago, to 
the. industry. 

“Dunk,” as he is {amiliarly known 
among his associates, at an early age 


a 


Jack Duncan 
Electric Co., Chicago, 
Toward the Telephone 


(“Dunk”) of the Illinois 
Has a Leaning 


Industry. 


which 
Crawfords- 


sought fields for his 
were somewhat larger 
ville. 

He started with Fort Wayne, where he 
became connected with the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. as a general, all- 
around trouble man. He liked Fort 
Wayne and Fort Wayne liked him, and 
he moved up the scale very rapidly. He 
also liked many of the virls in the town, 
but he liked one of them “extra special”. 
Her, he married. 

He heard the call to country during the 
Spanish American war and he shouldered 
a musket and took his part with credit to 
himself and his country. 

He became so accustomed to the use 
of a gun that after he returned he de- 
cided to emulate some of the famous 
American Scouts and went to the then 
far west territory of Sioux City, Iowa. 
He found that ducks flew only in the fall 
and spring, and. in -the meantime, just as 


endeavor, 
than 


a sort of vacation, he joined the Sioux 


City. Telephone Co. 
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CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


a Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOLL TICKETS 


and other printed supplies at “money sav- 
ing’? prices. Ask us for quotations before 
Placing your order. 


Lambooy Toll Ticket Ptg. Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


ES 
TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM”. 
The Independent Standard 
Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 

118 E. New York Street 

lanapolis, Ind. 


Exclusise Telephone Acceuntenss 


Sa 


J) e & y, ° iC 
TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 

Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUNBUS,ONIQ  ~ 


Appraisa! Construction 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


cialists in Appraisals, Rate Sur 
Pecialings Investigations, ‘Organi: fon ae 
Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. ©. B. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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Long-Bell air- 
Seasoned poles 
loaded on trams 
ready tobetreat- 
ed by the Pres- 
sure-Vacuum 
process 


Photograph of 
Creosoted Pine 
Poles carrying 
a heavy load of 
telephone lines 


Look for the 
Long- Bell 
Trade Mark 


TELEPHONY 


Permanent 


Strength 


Because of the great bending and 
shearing strength of Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine, Long-Bell Creosot- 
ed poles are particularly suited 
for use on telephone and other 
wire lines where dependabil- 
ity is mandatory. They stand 
severe strains without injury. 


[onG-ReLL 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles are treat- 
ed with the best grade English Creo- 
sote Oil by the pressure-vacuum pro- 
cess. This treatment preserves their 
strength and enables them to resist 
decay, fire and weather. They are 
smooth, straight and good looking. 


Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow PinePoles 
last longer than untreated poles—they 
seldom need replacing. They can be set 
farther apart because of their greater 
strength; an important economy factor. 


For further information send for “Poles 
that Resist Decay,” our Booklet that ful- 
ly explains Long-BellCreosoted Yellow 
Pine Poles. We'll gladly send it Free. 


The [pneRetr [umber Company 
1123R. A. Long Bldg., KANSASCITY, MO. 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles, Highway Guard 
Rails and Fence Posts, Ties, Tim- 
bers, Lumber, Piling and 
Wood Blocks, 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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his affable manner, he 
being confined to the 
so he started on 
Electric Co., 
“where,” says 


On account of 
became lonesome, 
limits of that section, 
the road with the Illinois 
covering territory, 
one of his present associates, “he is known 
as well as a 2 cent postage stamp.” Dur- 
ing the years that he traveled that ter- 
ritory, “Dunk” made a host of friends, 
who missed him greatly when he 
called to Chicago in 1920. 

He is very proud of his Scotch ancestry 
and, true to it, his favorite pastime is 
golf. 


Iowa 


was 


Of Special Interest to Telephone 
Companies and Radio Fans. 
After extensive experiments the Leich 
Electric Co., of Genoa, IIl., has devised a 
method whereby practically all of the in- 
terference between their frequency 
verter and radio receiving sets may be 
eliminated. The consists of 
bridging two condensers, one between each 
outside terminal and center terminal of 

the left hand transformer. 


“CODDERWELD” 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


con- 


method 


Where No. 10 hard-drawn copper or No. 12 BB Galvanized iron tele- 
phone wire would be used, a No. 12 Copperweld Telephone Wire may 
be properly selected. 70 Ibs. excess we ight of wire per mile is avoided. 


10 B&s 
12 BWG 
12 B&S Copperweld 


Locates shorts, grounds and 
crosses to an inch. The only 
practical tester for locating 
water trouble. 


Write for circular today, 
and be ready for trouble 
which is sure to come. 


Sent on trial. 


STEWART BROTHERS 


OTTAWA ILLINOIS 


Le his at POLE 


an 
LUMBER COMPANY 


poLe 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 


hard-drawn Copper. ..5i3.% <6. » «seni eee 
BB (Galvanized Iron aces oe 


Copperweld does not rust. 
pressure when other wires would be 


COPPER CLAD STEEL COMPANY, Braddock P. O., Rankin, Pa. 


“STEWART” CABLE TESTER 


ERVICE 


MINNESOTA 


TERE PHONY 


While not all the interference is stopped, 


it makes radio receiving practicable and 
by keeping the contact points clean at all 
times, the results are much better. 

These condensers may be obtained from 
the Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, Ill, and 
the company will give any further infor- 
mation ee 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Telephone 
executive with technical training and 
years of successful experience in both 
exchange and_ sales management—at 
present employed—desires connection 
with progressive manufacturing or op- 
erating telephone company in executive 
capacity. Moderate salary to begin, 
with results the basis for future remun- 
eration. Address 5229, care of TE- 
LEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—Man capable 
of doing neat and efficient work on 
either cable maintenance or construc- 
tion. Can furnish references and re- 
port immediately. Address Cableman, 
3908 Westminister Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


MADE BY THE MOLTEN WELDING PROCESS 
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WANTED—Position as wire chief or 
plant chief. 25 years in telephone busi- 
ness. 15 years on switchboard, testing, 
and maintenance work. Married. Want 
permanent position. Address 5230, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—By a grad- 
uate telephone engineer. All around 
telephone experience, best of refer- 
ences. Plant department preferred. 
Address 5232, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position as manager or 
superintendent of a plant, 300 to 600° 
stations. Or, will lease same, paying 
all expenses and giving the owner 35% 
rentals. Address 5235, care of TELE? 
PHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager 
or superintendent of Independent tele- — 
phone exchange. Have had 12 years’ 
experience. Can furnish best of refer- 
ence. Address 5223, care of TELE- | 
PHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Holtzer Cabot 
ringing machine. Must be in working 
order and priced right. Address No. | 
Liberty Telo. Co., North Liberty, Ind. 


Relative Factor of Safety 


; Breaking | Weight | with %"” Ice and | With 15 Ib. Wind 

Diam.) Weight | per Mile|g jp. Wind Pressure |Pressure. No Ice. 
102” 528 lb. 166 Ib. 98% 80% 
eer: (ako? ie, 109” 476 ‘ L703 88% 68% 
ee | Somat 081” 520 “ 96 “ 100% 100% 


wrecked. 


OULUTH 


SUPPLIES 


It stays up under sleet loads and wind 


NORTH 


Dial-equipped telephones (North 
P. A. 


subscribers. 
Machine Switching Systems for City Tele- 
phone Exchanges. 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Telephone Equipment since 1884 


RELIABLE 
TELEPHONE 


.) for private exchange 


GALION, O. 


from firms that are equipped to 
supply the needs of the industry may 
be obtained by patronizing the ad- 
vertisers on these pages. 
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merce Commission formally authorized 


the company to acquire the properties of IN 
the Kinloch system, of St. Louis, Mo. e 


Be tas tha iroapect ict ex: KELL. 0) f fe EQUIPMENT 


pansion of the Southwestern Bell may be 
Two Wire C. B. Switchboard 


obtained from the expectations for the 
Texas branch. F. M. Hoag, general man- 

Golden oak cabinet — Automatic Listening — 
Automatic Ringing — Dark Key Shelf. 


ager of Texas properties, predicts that 

approximately 90,000 stations will be 
Here is everything required for a 1960 line ex- 
change—in excellent condition and now satis- 


added in Texas to the exchanges of the 
Bell and those of the Dallas Telephone 

factorily handling load of 40,000 calls a day. 
Delivery can be made September, 1923. 


Southwestern Bell Expanding— 
“Production on the Increase.” 
The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.’s 

program of expansion was given impetus 

on February 20 when the Interstate Com- 


Co. within the next five years. He says: 

“During 1922 the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. added 14,000 stations to its 
previous total of 185,000, and the Dallas 
Telephone Co. added 4,300 stations to an 
existing total of 40,000. During 1923 it 
is expected the gain for Texas will be 
about 24,000 stations. 

“Production in all activities is on the 


(Equipment) 


Capacity Equipped Capacity Equipped 


increase, and as this is a definite measure Sectionsaeyi ates’. 7 6%. Operators’ Breast 
of progress, there is every indication that Positions, gigs. <s.. 21 18% Plate sets....... 27 2/ 
the demands on all business institutions cS B. Lines per 0 en Lighting fixtures.. 9 9 
will be greater. Certainly, this will be so Sa hee ASE 1961 1960 ney ecg en: 2160 1960 
with the telephone company. Also, the noe! Owe sate Board , I 
eae oe 3 ; Cord circuits per G. E. Arc Rectifier 
average family income has an increasing positionmmee..... 1! 15 (50 amp.) 1 1 
purchasing ROWEEs which means that resi- Multiplejacks,total 21000 14320 Motor gen. Charg- 
dence users will increase in number, too. Rural positions .. 1 ing set (60 amp.) 1 1 
“This brings up another point peculiar Rural lines ....... 6! 50 Four frequency vi- 
to the telephone business. Increased de- Pay Station brator ringing ma- 
mand for service not only requires larger POSItiON Sey p..~...- . 1 1 chines ...... see | 1 
mechanical facilities, but requires more Pay Station lines.. 160 60 Oh eatae Spb 
employes. Contrary to the law of all other Tolltolocal trunks = 20 15 ae ET, 1 1 
businesses, telephone costs increase as the nee to rural trunks 4 - DiGantotor tdriven 
number of subscribers increase. There- Hus office trunks. v 0 ringing inter- 
; : Lee : Recording trunks to 1 1 
fore, we are required to exercise the strict- toll 1 10 rupter .......... 
: ew ; Me Storage batteries, 
est economy in operating so that gates may Chief operator’s Desk Exide F ll il 1 
be changed as infrequently as possible. (sanitary style) . 1 S b ers 
“However, once we are assured that Information Desk as F Sine 11 11 
1ates will be maintained at a point which (sanitary style) . 1 Wire Chint™ deck 
will allow a reasonable return on present Operators’ chairs.. 20 20 (sanitary style)... 2pos. 2pos. 


investment—a return sufficient to attract 
the new capital which is required for 
every telephone added to our system—we 
can provide for growth and give service 
that will materially assist other business 
men to prosperity.” 


French Are Urged Not to Use the 
Telephone on Sunday. 

“The public is urgently requested to use 
the telephone on Sunday only in case of 
necessity.” 

A flood or a fire may put the best built 
and operated telephone plant temporarily 
out of commission and, before complete 


A remarkable—an unusual opportunity to secure 
super-equipment on exceedingly favorable terms. 


Don’t let some other telepohone man “beat you to 
it.” Fill in the coupon today. 


FORT DODGE TELEPHONE Co. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Fort Dodge Telephone Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


repairs can be effected, make it necessary 
to ask the indulgence of the public for 
_ restricted service with hastily patched-up 
equipment. 

But the notice quoted above was not the 
_ Tesult of a disaster or an emergency. It 
| is an official notice of the French govern- 
ment telephone department to its patrons, 
including those of the great city of Paris, 
and applies to every Sunday in the year. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in securing more complete details and prices on your 
special Kellogg Equipment offer. 


} 
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Note Protection at Corners ip 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 


Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 


66 oe 


Cable Racks 
Conduit Rods 
Winches 
Cable Reel Jacks 
Guard Rails 
Cable Benders 

Fish Wire Pullers 

Star Drills, etc., etc. 


T. J. COPE 


Manufacturer of 
Tools and Supplies for Underground and Overhead 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
2112-2114 Sansom St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Catalog on 
request 


Real 
Radio Sets 


DESIGNED 
ENGINEERED 
AND 
PERFECTED 
BY 
REAL RADIO ENGINEERS 


We still boast about our 
good Service on Tele- 
phone Supplies. 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Fortunate is the telephone 
man who possesses a 


Peerless Automatic 


Water Still 


Then pure water for batteries, 
chemical and drinking purposes 
is available—and at the remark- 
able cost of less than 2c a gal- 
lon! Gas and electrically oper- 
ated models. Each extremely 
easy to clean—at prices within 
reach of every telephone man, 


Get all the 


details—today. 


SPARTA 
111 S. Hill St. 


MFG. CO. ‘ 
South Bend, Ind. 
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Telephone  com- 
panies that are con- 
templating buying 

equipment for needed extensions or re- 
placements “before long” should get busy 
and do it now. All the business experts 
and observers now agree that industry 
has started on a definite period of activity 
that probably means higher prices for 
labor and materials. 

Even the Federal Reserve Board—never 
over-enthusiastic—takes an optimistic view 
of conditions. 

When there is serious talk of copper 
approaching 20 cents this year it is time 
for the telephone man who plans to buy 
equipment containing that metal to bestir 
himself and forward his order to the fac- 
tory without further delay. The copper 


industry is experiencing a remarkable 
boom, the rising price being due to the 
immense demand in many industries, not- 
ably building and railway electrification. 


KOK OK Ok 
With March more than half gone tele- 


phone men will find themselves in the 


midst of the construction season before 
they know it, so they should enter their 
orders for and 


equipment supplies at 


once. The best judges do not see any 
prospect of descending prices very soon; 
on the contrary, as indicated by the copper 
pendulum, the trend rather is considered 
upward. 

Keeping the plant up to working effici- 
ency is a good investment even though it 
involves immediate expense, for it lays the 
foundation for a successful application for 
the rate 


better rates. More and 


more 


commissions are showing a_ disposition 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


to reward the utilities that manifest a 
sincere desire to improve service. 

The moral, then, is get busy on your 
Well 


Clay’s moral: “Never mending makes a 


construction program. Remember 


= : ” 
quick ending. 
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As usual, the annual Bell report lays 


stress on the importance of every telephone 


subscriber being able to reach every other 
subscriber in the country. This, of course, 
is intended to focus attention on the “uni- 
versal system” which the A. T. & T. Co. 
is always praising so highly. 

Long. distance telephone facilities are 
important, but to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the telephone-using public it is 
far more essential that there be efficient 
local service. 

Both are highly desirable, but the aver- 


work-a-day world 


age citizen of this 
would a thousand times rather feel abso- 
lutely sure he can always get a satisfactory 
connection with a man across town in his 
own community than to know he can talk 
to New York, if by some rare chance he 
might wish to once or twice a lifetime. 
As some of the rate commissions have 
hinted, long distance service, the av- 
erage man, is akin to a luxury, while local 


As has 


of charity, good telephone service should 


service is a necessity. been said 


begin at home. 
* 


In emphasizing the need of satisfying 


the public, the Bell report touches on one 


important point that too often escapes 


Subscription—10 Cents a Copy 
$3 a Year U.S., Cuba and Mexico 
$4 Canada, $5 Other Countries 


attention ; that is, the 
mere giving of tech- 
nically good service 
is not sufficient. The public must be made 
to feel that they are served willingly— 
even eagerly—by employes sincerely 
anxious to please their patrons. 

This is the essence of genuine service, 
and is bound to produce good results, for 
the public will doubly appreciate the ef- 
forts of those who consistently show an 
enthusiastic desire to do the job cheerfully 
and well. 

“The spirit of service,” continuously im- 
pressed upon the public mind, will add 
many a strong timber to that structure of 
good will that telephone companies and 
ail utilities need. 

* * 

General business will be helped by the 
adjournment of Congress for it will end 
—at least for the time being—the danger 
of radical federal legislation that always 
has a disturbing effect. The radicals will 
be back on the job next December when 
the new Congress convenes, however, more 
vociferous than ever, but meantime na- 
tional industry will have a breathing spell. 

Meantime, also, the radicals in the vari- 
ous state legislatures are still busy. In 
Wisconsin they have passed such distaste- 
ful tax laws that many business enter- 
prises have pulled up stakes and moved to 
other states where so-called reform is not 
so malignant. In other states the reform 
programs single out the public utility com- 
panies for attack, and contemplate the 
abolition of state rate commissions and the 
establishment of 


public ownership or 


municipal control. 
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That the opposition of the business ele- 
ment to these two plans is being vigor- 
ously continued is shown by the fact that 
the New York Merchants’ Association has 
declared itself for state regulation of tele- 
phone, gas and electric service, and issued 
a statement demonstrating how much more 
satisfactory it has proved than the old 
system of municipal control. 

State regulation, it asserts, protects the 
public, the company and the investor, while 
a return to local control would result in 
chaotic conditions that would break down 
service and prove a calamity to the people 
of the whole state. 

An important point brought out by the 
Merchants’ association is that municipal 
control arouses hostility 


usually public 


toward the service company. This is un- 
doubtedly true, and the reason is not far 
to seek. It is the work of the local politi- 
cal demagogue. 

To curry favor with the voters, the poli- 
ticlan does his utmost to stir up trouble 
for the utilities, picturing them as “soul- 


less corporations”, and “grasping monopo- 
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CONVENTION DATES. 


The dates and places of meeting for 
the various state conventions to be held 
in the near future are as follows: 

Texas, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, March 
21-23; Wisconsin, Wisconsin Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, March 21-23; Florida, Roberts 
Hotel, Miami, March 27-28. 

The April conventions scheduled so 
far are: New York Up-State, Powers 
Hotel, Rochester, April 18-20; Iowa, Ft. 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, April 
24-26. 


lies”, and himself posing as the defender 
of the people’s rights. He wants the util- 
ity companies under local control to help 
him in local politics. That is the only 
interest he has in the matter. 
ek x 
Everybody has heard of “Safety First,” 


and most sensible people think pretty 
The phrase 
Not 


so many had ever heard of “Safety Last” 


highly of what it stands for. 
has become a part of the language. 


until the other day when a steeple-jack, 


wearing that ominous sign on his back, 
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tried to climb a sky-scraper in New York 
City. 

Twenty thousand people choked the 
streets to watch the “human fly” pick his 
precarious way up the masonry, and won- 


dered if the “Safety Last” banner would — 


At the tenth 
story the climber lost his grip and fell 
to his death. 


prove a mascot or a hoodoo. 


* * Ok * 
“Safety Last” held the breathless gaze 


Then 
“Safety First” resumed its hold on the 


of the crowd until disaster came. 


public mind as the sane principle. 

At that, if American pioneers had clung 
entirely to “Safety First” this country 
would not have reached the development 
it boasts today. To carry the idea further, 
probably no 


important progress would 


ever have been made in the wide world. 
* Ok Ok x 

There is a big difference, however, be- 

tween “Safety First” and “Safety Last”. 

The former means reasonable precaution; 


the latter represents a reckless, daredevil 


spirit that, even if accom- 


successful, 
plishes little genuine good. 


Opportunity in Independent Field 


That There Is a Real Opportunity in the Independent Telephone Field 
for the Ambitious Young Man, Is the Opinion of One Man, Formed as Result 
of 20 Years of Experience and Observation—Some Logical Reasons Advanced 


In the opinion of one whose experience 
has been such that his observations have 
extended over a period of some 20 years, 
the opportunity for the ambitious young 
man to become a proprietor, or at least 
a substantial owner of a telephone com- 
pany, is far greater in the Independent 
field than in the Bell field. The young 
man who enters the Independent telephone 
field without the aim of becoming an 
Owner or part owner in the business, may 
find the opportunity for development in 
this field somewhat limited, although this 
depends a great deal upon the man him- 
self. But for the young man who enters 
the telephone field with the desire to be- 
come an owner of a telephone business, 
there is no field that offers the same op- 
portunity as does the Independent field. 

In the end, what greater aspiration can 
one have than to be the owner of some 
business of his own? And to those taking 
up the telephone business as a life work, 
what greater ultimate aim can be had than 
to be the owner of a telephone property, or 
at least a substantial owner of such busi- 
ness? 

There are in the United States, approxi- 
mately 10,000 individually-owned _ tele- 


phone companies, and one can readily see 
that this situation in itself makes an ac- 
tive field for ownership, for there are con- 
stant changes of ownership going on due 
to natural causes. The Bell field offers 
very little, if any, opportunity for own- 
ership in control to its employes, due to 
the method of financing in use for the Bell 
system and its subsidiary companies, 
The same fundamental problems which 
have to do with management and opera- 
tion in the larger companies are present 
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SUCCESS IS NOT LUCK. 


Many people think of success as they 
think of a four-leaf clover. If they are 
the chosen favorites of fortune, they 
think they will find it. But success is 
not luck. Success is playing the game; 
playing on the team. Organized effort 
will produce a more far-reaching brand 
of success than individual work. It is 
a curious contradiction of nature that 
the greatest help towards the success of 
one’s self is unselfishness, and he who 
works best for all certainly works best 
for himself.—L. M. Boomer. 


DEPOT IL OPEN Sy STS 


in the smaller companies. While it is true 
that they are not of the same magnitude, 
they must, however, be given the same 
careful consideration as would be given 
to them in the larger companies. — 

With the same fundamental conditions 
existing in the smaller companies, it is 
apparent that the individual mind can 
readily grasp all of the various angles 


and phases of the problems and arrive at | 
the answer more quickly than is the case 
in the larger companies where so many | 
into and | 


departmental conditions enter 
have a bearing on the problem. 


The most successful owners are those | 
who have all of the fundamentals well in | 


hand, and these can, as a usual process, 


be acquired only through actual work in_ 


all of the phases of telephony. 
There is no better place to learn the 
fundamentals of the telephone business 


than in the smaller Independent companies, | 


for the reason that there are various types 


of equipment, construction and_ business | 


methods used in most of the companies. 


By studying these methods intelligently, 


one should be able to learn all of the fun- 
damental principles involved in telephony. 
As each of these principles is found only 
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in a greater measure in the larger organi- 
zations, so arranged as to fit their require- 
ments, it is evident that an excellent op- 
portunity exists in the smaller plant for 
the laying of the necessary ground work 
for future development. 

In addition to the fundamentals, there 
is the overlapping of duties, such as line- 
man, operator, maintenance man, collector, 
etc., which offers an excellent opportunity 
to study the various phases of the busi- 
ness necessary to the successful operation 
of the property. 

It is obvious that there are official posi- 
tions of greater importance in the Bell 
field, due to the fact of its larger and 
more complex organization, which requires 
a big working field spread, making it 
necessary to secure the services of the 
higher caliber employes for supervisory 
purposes and executive heads. But the 
man who aspires to controlling a business, 
need concern himself as to the relative 
merits of position only to the extent that 
such positions in the smaller plants offer a 
stepping stone to ownership. 

One of the reasons that the opportunity 
toward ownership in the Independent com- 
panies is better than in the Bell com- 
panies is that the very character of the 
plan of organization of the Bell com- 
panies, whereby the employe deals only 
with other employes and not with the 
owner, does not lend itself readily to the 
development of the younger and newer 
employes who enter its field. 

In the Independent field the employe 
has the opportunity to deal with the own- 
ers who are ever watchful for timber 
which has the capabilities of making asso- 
Ciates in the proprietorship of the tele- 
phone property. 

There is always the opportunity ahead 
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————————— 
MEN WHO “ARRIVE.” 


The young man of today says that 
there is no chance, or very little, for the 
poor, the unknown, the stranger in the 
ranks of our industry. The ranks vary 
greatly. There are three principal de- 
partments—the maintenance of way, the 
motor and car department, and the 
transportation department. Each has 
its own heads, its own executives. 

Almost without exception, these men 
are the boys who 20 years ago started 
out as apprentices, as mechanics, as 
clerks.—General W. W. Atterbury, vice- 
president, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


———— 
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for the young man in the smaller cities to 
acquire part or whole ownership in the 
local company. Who is better fitted to 
operate and own the small company than 
the employe who has grown up with the 
company through years of service? 
Certainly it should not be necessary to 
go outside of the community and_ bring 
in new people to handle an old established 
local business. It is certainly more de- 
sirable to the interests of the community 
to keep in their midst those who have 
been associated with the community over 


_ a long period of years than it is to bring 


in new people who have no conception of 
community interests. 

There is no doubt that it is better, in a 
great majority of cases, for the young 
man who started to work for the local 
Independent telephone company during his 
spare hours and whose home life has been 
associated over a long period in the com- 
munity, to stick on the job with the local 
company, for during the subsequent years 
of his activity he will be in a better posi- 
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tion to judge the local situation and can 
very readily identify himself more closely 
with the affairs of the community 

He can become a power in the civic 
affairs of the community as well as place 
himself and family on the higher plane 
of the better citizen. He has always 
ahead of him the possibility of becoming 
an owner in the property. . 

The ownership or part ownership of a 
locally-owned telephone company is very 
desirable and always has many opportu- 
nities for interest in diversified lines of 
business and civic affairs. It should place 
the owner in the same relative commer- 
cial position in the community as the 
owner of a commercial business institution 
or the president or director of a bank. 
He is at least on a par with any business 
man in the community.’ 

To be one’s own boss, to be responsible 
for the success or failure of the property 
and know that, so long as the property is 
effectively and profitably run, one can- 
not be dislodged from the position which 
one holds, and to be identified in the 
business affairs of the community, is in 
the minds of many, the height of achieve- 
ment in the telephone industry. 

There is no reason why the young man 
in the Independent telephone field should 
not avail himself of the opportunities, 
offered by the company for which he 
works, to obtain the necessary knowledge 
to fit himself for advancement to a posi- 
tion of ownership. 

It is directly up to him to fit himself 
for his position in life. If he does not do 
so, he has only himself to blame, for in 
the Independent field there are ample fa- 
cilities for gaining sufficient information 
to enable those aspiring to ownership, to 
achieve the fulfiliment of their desire. 


Kansas Better and Better Every Year 


Annual Convention of Kansas Independent Association Last Week at Ottawa 
Best Yet in Attendance and Interest—Operators’ School—Other Features In- 
clude Demonstration of Plant Work—Mutval Companies Well Represented 


It seems that the state conventions of 
the Kansas Independent telephone men 
grade upward in regular series from year 
to year, each being better than the one 
held the year before. The convention held 
at Ottawa last week, March 6, 7 and 8, 
Was no exception to the rule and proved 
by all odds to be the largest and best 
annual meeting ever held in Kansas. 

One of the exhibitors, who has been a 
Tegular attendant at the Kansas conven- 
tions for years, expressed the general 


opinion when he said: “It had 25 per cent 


larger attendance and 50 per cent more 
pep than the Wichita convention of last 
year.” And the Wichita was the largest 
convention held in Kansas up to this year. 
The exhibitors swamped the quarters ar- 
ranged for them. They were compelled to 


leave the Nelson hotel for lack of display 
room and move to the large stage of the 
Auditorium building. 

The general meetings were also changed 
from the Chamber of Commerce rooms, 
originally arranged for, to the audience 
room of the Auditorium. It was just a 
matter of an all-round larger convention; 
an attendance of over 300 with 22 ex- 
hibitors—they certainly needed the room. 

The program in all its varicty of shop 
talks, educational addresses and entertain- 
ment features was carried out as sched- 
uled with but one or two exceptions, so 
the time was all taken up and used profit- 
ably. 

A noticeable feature of the attendance 
was the number of representatives from 
mutual telephone companies, and the inter- 


est taken in the convention by them, both 
in their own activities and in the bringing 
of a goodly number of young women to 
the school for operators. This is especially 
gratifying as the association officers want 
the mutual companies to feel it is for them 
as well as for the commercial companies ; 
in other words, they want to make it in 
its broadest sense a convention for all 
Independent telephone men of Kansas. 
From the spirit shown at this year’s con- 
vention, it is growing that way rapidly. 
These officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, T. L. Youmans, Osa- 
watomie ; first vice-president, A. J. Stevens, 
Hiawatha; second vice-president, Bruce 
Goff, Wakeeney; third vice-president, J. 
A. McDonald, La Harpe; treasurer, H. L. 
Harris, Kansas City; assistant treasurer, 
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Miss M. J. Hancock, Kansas City; and 
secretary, L. M. Kraege, Topeka. 

Executive committee: H. L. Harris, 
Kansas City; Samuel Tucker, Pleasanton; 
Fred Coulson, Abilene; C. C. Raymond, 
Greensburg; J. A. Gustafson, Fredonia; 
J. H. Campbell, Baldwin; and Foster Len- 
ning, Tonganoxie. 

Promptly at 2 o’clock Tuesday afternoon, 
March 6, President T. L. Youmans, of 
Osawatomie, called the convention to 
order. 

The address of welcome, giveii by P. A. 
Elder, postmaster and president of the 
Ottawa Chamber of Commerce, was a 
warm, cordial and whole-hearted expres- 
sion of greeting and good-will toward the 
telephone men and made them feel quite 
at home at once. 

The response to the address of welcome 
was expressed by C. S. Gibbens, secretary 
and treasurer of the Nickerson Telephone 
Co., of Nickerson, and was delivered in 
the excellent and happy way that ‘‘Charlie” 
always speaks. 

President Youmans in his address re- 
ferred to the past history of the associa- 
tion and the 
members today. 
more than ever before for closer co-opera- 
tion of all Independent telephone men. 

Reports of the secretary and the treas- 
urer and the appointments of convention 
committees were quickly disposed of. 

The operators’ school, in charge of W. 
S. Vivian, of Chicago, was then organized 
in the Chamber of Commerce rooms to 
which the operators adjourned after the 


problems confronting the 


He showed the need is 


J. A. Gustafson, of Fredonia, Member of 
Executive Committee, Operates a ‘“‘Ra- 
dio’ Exchange With 60 Subscribers 
and Has a Waiting List. 


opening exercises of the convention. 
regular convention 
taken up. 


The 


program was then 


An excellent address and demonstration 


of “Open-Wire Splicing” was given by 
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O. P. Nokes, manager of the Yates Center 
exchange of the Emporia Telephone Co. 
Mr. Nokes convinced his hearers that he 
understood all the principles involved in 
open-wire splicing. This address provoked 


De  —— 


President T. L. Youmans, of Osawatomie, 
is Also a Director of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 


much discussion that occupied the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. 

A theater party was enjoyed in the 
evening. 


The Wednesday Morning Session. 


F. B. MacKinnon, president of ‘the 
United States Telephone Association, was 
the first speaker at the opening session of 
the Wednesday morning session and gave 
a splendid talk on the general situation of 
the telephone companies over the country 
and stressed very strongly the need of 
closer co-operation. 
home among the Kansas. boys, as he was 


“Mac” was quite at 


formerly a Kansan himself; in fact, he 
is a native of Kansas. 

J. K. Johnston, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
spoke on the purposes and benefits of the 
Independent Telephone Pioneers of Amer- 
ica, and urged those eligible to join. 

An excellent talk on “Telephone Pub- 
licitvy’ was given by Milton Eisenhower, 
who substituted for Keith Clevenger. The 
address was full of excellent suggestions 
of benefit to every telephone company. 

The group assembled for the photograph 
taken at noon was the largest ever gath- 
ered at a Kansas Independent telephone 
convention. It made a splendid picture. 

The address Wednesday afternoon on 
“Class and Freak Legislation,” by John 
B. Maling, was a wonderful one and ap- 
preciated by all. His talk was full of 
information, delivered in a clear, concise 
and forceful manner, and left an impres- 
sion with every telephone man as Mr. 
Maling has a real message and one to 
ponder on deeply. 


“of the River,” was ill at home. 
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E. L. Chase, of Kansas City, who was: 
to have given an address on “The Banks 
His ad- 
dress was sent to the secretary and will 
be put out into the field in form of a 
bulletin in the near future. 

M. F. Potter, of New York City, gave 
an excellent stereopticon address om 
“Radio.” It was arranged especially for 
the laymen in the business and was enjoyed 
by all who heard it. 

The banquet, Wednesday evening, was- 
enjoyed by 175 people. The Pioneer de- 
gree conferred upon a candidate was a 
scream. It came up to the greatest expec- 
tations of every one. Then followed the 
dance and entertainment feature that can 
not be left off the program of a success- 
ful telephone convention. 

Another entertainment feature was the 
excellent piano music furnished by Miss 
Youmans, of Osawatomie, daughter of 
President T. L. Youmans. Miss Youmans 
proved to be mistress of the piano and’ 
was heartily encored. : 


The address at the Thursday morning: 


session on accounting, given by Mr. Buch- 
anan, chief accountant with the Kansas. 
Public Utilities Commission, was thor- 
oughly appreciated by all. His theme was. 
the annual report for Class C and Class 
D companies. It was full of excellent 
advice, clearly and simply given, and will’ 
make it easier for these companies to 
handle their annual reports. The associa- 
tion felt very grateful to the public utili- 
ties commission for sending Mr. Buch- 
anan with this message. 
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Secretary L. M. Kraege Was Pleased to: 
See Representatives of Mutual Com- 
panies at Convention—He’s Strong 
for 100 Per Cent Cooperation. 


An address and demonstration of 
“Telephone Test Sets” was given by 
Charles Hughes, plant chief of the Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. at Lawrence. Mr. 
Hughes had an excellent exhibit of ap-. 
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paratus arranged for his demonstration 


and gave a splendid talk on the various 


forms of test sets. 

The address on “Cable Splicing,” by V. 
C. Parr, cableman with the Emporia Tele- 
phone Co., Emporia, was enjoyed by all. 
It created a great deal of interest, judging 
from the discussion that followed. 

The operators’ school, in charge of W. 
S. Vivian, of Chicago, was a wonderful 
success, both in attendance and _ interest. 
A three-way demonstration board was 
loaned by the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., of Chicago, and was very helpful 
to the school. This feature of an opera- 
tors’ school has now become permanently 
established in Kansas conventions. 

A special feature of the convention this 
year was the organization of a Kansas 
branch of the Independent Telephone 
Pioneers of America with 14 charter mem- 
bers for Kansas. 

Another feature was the coming back 
to Ottawa for this occasion of “Dad” 
Hannum, who organized and built up the 
Home Telephone Co. at Ottawa; Fred 
Coulson, who was at that same time in 
charge of the Bell interests at Ottawa; 
and last, but not least, was the “Kid,” 
Jack White, the Missouri representative 
of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
who took his first lessons in the telephone 
game under “Dad” Hannum, at that time 
an Ottawa. Each told of his experiences 
in those days. This sentimental feature 
was thoroughly appreciated by the con- 
‘vention. 

Another special feature of the conven- 
tion was the discovery that J. A. Gustaf- 
‘son, manager of the Fredonia Telephone 
Co., of Fredonia, had more than a year 
‘ago started a radio exchange at Fredonia. 
He has a present subscription list of 60 
and is swamped with orders. 

“We believed the time had come,” says 
Secretary L. M. Kraege, “for telephone 
‘men to get into the radio game as a 
department of the telephone business. We 
feel that Mr. Gustafson is the first tele- 
phone man in Kansas who has successfully 
~worked out the problem and we believe 
he is the pioneer for the United States in 
this field.” 

Among the visitors at the convention 
were.-j~G, Crane, W. C. Polk;.-V. E. 
uonaney, A; C.° Jack, all. of. the Kansas 
City Telephone Co.; E. C. Blomeyer, of 
the Automatic Electric Co., Chicago; and 
J. H. Ainsworth, assistant engineer of the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission. Splen- 
«did informal talks were given by Mr. 
Blomeyer and Mr. Ainsworth. 

The convention from all angles was a 
tecord maker for Kansas. The shop talk, 
the educational features, the entertainment, 
the operators’ school, the exhibits, and, 
last but not least, the splendid hospitality 
of the citizens of Ottawa, all contributed 
‘to the success of the meeting. 

The spirit of co-operation among tele- 
hone men is stronger than ever. With 
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TWO CAPTAINS OF SALESMANSHIP. 


By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Any day, on one of the busy streets in Des Moines, you can see and hear 
my two captains of industry. Each has his own particular stand and they are 
not much more than a shouting distance apart. 

One of them, a lad of about 16 years, stands on the corner—the corner on 
which he has been daily for a year and a half—and calls “Capital! Capital!” 
I wonder how many thousands of papers that boy has sold in this time. I 
attempted, this afternoon, to count his sales, but I lost my count as he darted 
in and out among the crowds, and sometimes half-way across the street. 

It was interesting to watch this boy go after the business. He seemed 
to “spot” a customer before the customer realized that he wanted a paper. I 
suppose this lad had grown to know the faces of many people who took certain 
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cars at certain hours of the day. 


bought a paper before the car came, if time permitted. 
alert for a possible customer and always went out to meet his customer. 


interest never slackened. 


He evidently knew that these people usually 


He was ever on the 
His 


He told me—of course, I had to talk with him—that if he had good luck 


selling his papers, he finished by 7:30 in the evening. 
I wonder what the future holds for this lad. 


11 in the morning. 


He started to work at 


About the same hour of the day that my little “newsie” takes his stand, 
the other captain sits himself down on a stool and grinds and grinds out, 
“Good-bye, My Blue Bell,” “Where Is My Wandering Boy Tonight,” “Just 
Before the Battle, Mother,” and a few tattered, old songs of other times. 


What is this old man selling the crowds that surge past him? 


He is not 


selling these songs; he is selling his bent, old carcass to the sympathetic side 


of the people. 


He is a shrewd, old man—just shrewd enough not to care to meet the 
gaze of his sympathy customers, except from under the shade of his hat brim. 
He takes a sneaking, peeking view of the crowd and grinds out doleful tunes 


to attract attention. 


He has nothing to sell, after all, except himself. 


pity. 
MORAL; 


dragging their own souls in the dust. 


He sells himself for 


People who crave pity from their fellowmen are virtually 
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the growth of this co-operative spirit is 
bound to come a greater benefit to tele- 
phone men and an increase in the standard 
of service for subscribers. Everything 
points to improved conditions for Inde- 
pendent telephony in Kansas. 


Illinois Operators Pass Resolution 
Against Eight-Hour Bill. 


At the operators’ school held at Monti- 
cello, Il, on February 28, in connection 
with the regular monthly district meeting 
of the Illinois Telephone Association, reso- 
lutions regarding the women’s eight-hour 
bill were passed by the operators. The 
resolutions follow: 

‘Whereas, it has come to our attention 
that a bill has been introduced into the 
legislature providing for the compulsory 
limitation of the hours of labor of female 
workers, known as Senate Bill No. 16 and 
House Bill No. 88, and 

“Whereas, by a unanimous vote of the 
female telephone employes assembled in a 
aistrict meeting at Monticello, Ill, Febru- 
ary 28, 19238, it was found that the mem- 
bers unanimously disapproved of the limi- 


tation of the hours of the female labor as 
applied to telephone work, 


“Now, therefore, Be It Resolved by the 
undersigned female employes of telephone 
companies that a resolution be sent to the 
legislature and members thereof request- 
ing that their class of service be omitted 
from the said law when the same is 
framed for passage.” 

The 25 girls signing it were: Florence 
L. Knight, Bement; Edna Schneider, Be- 
ment; Grace Nash, Bement; Rose Sarver, 
Clinton; Florence M. East, Cerro Gordo; 
Pearl Baker, Cerro Gordo; Ruby Green, 
Henry Telephone Co., of Henry; Martha 
Hudsen, Independent Toll Clearing Co., of 
Springfield; Evelyn Simonds, Decatur; 
Fern E. White, Monticello; A. Maude 
Jones, Champaign; Grace Bowers, Cham- 
paign; Nelle Crump, Champaign; Helen 
Beckhart, Monticello; Gwendolyn Lugg, 
Cerro Gordo; Mary Frantz, Cerro Gordo; 
Gertrude Alsip, Champaign; Ruby Benton, 
Cerro Gordo; Dothie Giesler, Cisco; Ruth 
Pattengale Leach, Cisco; Lula Spieler, 
Iroquois; Ruby Nosker, Iroquois; Della 
Duvall, Monticello; Lena Roth, Farmer 
City; and Daisy Shaw, Farmer City. 


What “Efficient Service” Requires 


Dependable Service to Subscribers Means Careful, Selective Picking of 
Operators So They Will Successfully Meet Problems That Constantly Arise— 
Paper Presented at Syracuse District Meeting of New York Up-State Association 


By Mrs. G. L. Ames 


Manager, Operators’ Training Deparment, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The chief aim of the telephone company 
is to render efficient service. By efficient 
service, | mean courteous, accurate and 
prompt service. Therefore, the primary 
problem of every telephone operator is 
to handle every call in such a way that 
the subscriber will be convinced that the 
service is courteous, accurate and prompt. 

You probably noticed I said every call; 
this makes the service dependable so that 
the subscriber knows he may expect the 
same grade of service on Tuesday that 
he does on Monday. 

It was not that way in the old days; for 
example, I remember hearing of an inci- 
dent which happened about 25 years ago 
in one of our offices. A circus parade was 
passing and immediately the operators 
stopped their work and went to the win- 
dows to view the parade. 

Later a subscriber, thinking there was 
something wrong with his telephone, called 
the chief operator and complained that he 
was unable to reach the operator for some 
time. The chief operator explained that 
the circus parade was passing and the 
operators were watching the parade. The 
subscriber apologized for calling and 
stated he had forgotten about the cir- 
cus. 

At that same office today, we are giving 
a high grade of service every minute re- 
gardless of circus parades. 

To meet this primary problem, opera- 
tors must be,selected with great care and 
the following qualifications should be con- 
sidered: 

First of all the mental characteristics; 
prospective operators should be well edu- 
cated, intelligent, keen and alert. Girls 
who have had high school training are 
preferable, as the better educated girls 
grasp the instructions more readily. Fre- 
quently, however, exceptions are made and 
girls who have finished grammar school 
or who have had a little business experi- 
ence are given a trial. 

Applicants between the ages of 17 and 
25 should be selected, as girls of this age 
progress faster and are 
to discipline. 

The amount of school training an appli- 
cant has had should not be the sole crite- 
rion of her adaptability. It is often found 
helpful to discuss some popular subject in 
which the applicant might be interested: 
this tends to display her intelligence and 
alertness. 

It is of the utmost importance that spe- 
cial attention be given to the physical con- 


more amenable 


dition, for it goes without saying that our 
cperators must be in good health in order 
to be regular in their attendance—and 
we all know how important it is for our 
forces to be regular in attendance. Oper- 
ating is not the kind of work which can 
be laid aside to do at some future time; 
we must be “on the job” when our sub- 
scribers wish to call. 

The applicant should be questioned re- 
garding her general health, any recent or 


SUCCESS IS NOT PRIVATE. 


The higher up in life that a man goes, 

the more necessary it becomes that he 
shall cooperate with other men. Any 
man’s success depends largely upon the 
efforts of others, and anyone who is not 
willing to share his success with these 
cthers very seldom has much success to 
share.—Winthrop Mason. 
TL TES ELECT LEO 
serious illness, how long since vaccinated, 
throat trouble, swollen glands, goitre 
trouble, nervousness or any deformities 
which are noticeable that would interfere 
with her work or attendance. If the girl 
is anemic and frail looking, it should be 
ascertained if there is or has been any 
tuberculosis in her immediate family. 

She should be carefully scrutinized as to 
cleanliness and neatness. It is very essen- 
tial that the girl be neat in her appearance, 
as this is a good indication that she will 
be neat in her work. 

The hearing can be determined by tallk- 
ing in an ordinary tone and noting whether 
or not the applicant answers readily. 

The eyes can be tested by the use of a 
regular physician’s chart. 

In some cases the applicant is considered 
eligible in every way, except that she does 
not pass the eye test. This is explained. 
I have known of cases where the girl re- 
turns wearing glasses and states she did 
not realize her eyesight was poor and is 
very grateful for having her attention 
called to it. 

Her character may be judged by her 
personal appearance and mannerisms. She 
may also be judged by her place of resi- 
dence and her previous working condi- 
tions. In case of doubt in the larger of- 
fices, a personal investigation may be made, 
and in the smaller offices inquiries may be 
made among the forces. 

Special attention should be given to 
enunciation and tone of voice as this is one 
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of the greatest qualifications. One way to 
determine this is to have the applicant read 
aloud a paragraph from the operator’s 
rules book and note the quality, clearness 
and distinctness of the voice. A pleasant, 
courteous tone is required in order to give 
the subscribers a good impression of the 
service. 

In addition to the primary problems 
which confront the operators every day, 
various other problems arise from time 
to time. I will enumerate only a few of 
these problems, for in the space of a 
short paper it is impossible to mention all 
of them. 

I believe I can safely say that in every 
central office there are subscribers who 
are commonly called “chronic kickers” or 
“grouches.” This is where our voice train- 
ing plays an important part; it is a good 
place to practice “The Voice with the 
Smile.” Very often a little personal 
touch is also necessary to win over these 
people. 

Some time ago it was necesary to cut 
over the line of one of our so-called 
“gerouches” from a larger office to a smaller 
office. Everyone 
dread to the complaints which they were 
sure would follow this action by the com- 
pany. However, the operator in charge of 
the smaller office, being familiar with Mr. 
Grouch’s previous record, was determined 
to convince him that he would get better 
service in her office. 

Being a firm believer, as we all should 
be, in “A soft answer turneth away wrath,” 
she decided upon this course. On the first 
call he placed each morning, she greeted 
him with a cheery “Good morning,” and 
when giving reports to him used a particu- 
larly pleasing tone. Very soon the sub- 
scriber felt that he was receiving special 
attention and complaints were eliminated. 

The following month when he paid his 
bill, he left a box of candy for the opera- 
tor. Later, upon an invitation from the 
operator in charge, he made a personal 
visit to the office. No longer was it a 
dreaded task to answer this subscriber and 
you can readily see what an important part 
“Courtesy” played in winning him over. 

I might also relate many instances of 
the heroism of operators who were alone 
in small offices in times of peril, such as 
floods, fires, ete-——what difficult problems 
they have had, how they notified the 
proper people to take care of the emer- 
gencies, rang the telephones of subscrib- 
ers whose lives were in danger and stayed 
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in the office until compelled to leave; but 
they are too numerous to mention here 
and I think most of you are familiar 
with them. 

It is a difficult problem to make a hard 
and fast rule that will cover every condi- 
tion which may arise. This is particularly 
true on long distance calls where we re- 
ceive so many different reports. It is often 
necessary for the operator to use her 
own judgment and ingenuity. I will tell 
you about an important call where the 
subscriber gave a very indefinite address. 

A toll call was placed for-a party who 
lived on a farm between Canastota and 
Wampsville. The only address the call- 
ing party could furnish was Canastota 
R. F. D. He knew the called party’s 
mother-in-law lived across the road and 
had a telephone, but he did not know her 
name. Undoubtedly you have had many 
calls of a similar nature and might be in- 
terested to know how this particular call 
was handled. : 

The operator attempted to reach the 
Canastota post office, thinking they could 
furnish her with the called party’s cor- 
rect address, but unfortunately there was 
no telephone at the post office. The Can- 
astota operator then furnished a rural 
line number which she thought might be 
of some assistance, but the rural line num- 
ber was unable to furnish any informa- 
tion. 

The next step taken by the operator was 
an attempt to reach the general store at 


Wampsville, but this telephone did not. 


answer. She then called a public tele- 
phone and received the information that 
they knew the called party but he lived too 
far to send a messenger. However, they 
did furnish the mother-in-law’s name and 
telephone number, which was connected to 
the Oneida central office. The telephone 
did not answer. 

The Oneida operator then furnished a 
nearby telephone who stated he could 
reach the called party in about 15 minutes. 
In the meantime the mother-in-law an- 
swered her telephone stating she was out 
in the field and did not hear the bell the 
first time. In a very few minutes the 
connection was completed. This was due 
particularly to the good judgment and 
common sense used by the operator. 

Another problem is to conserve the 
company’s revenue and, as far as possible, 
to get the public to pay for just service 
rendered. Every possible effort should be 
made to complete every toll call presented. 

Here is an illustration of how an opera- 
tor saved a call which had been cancelled. 
On a particular-person call to New York 
a report was received that the called party 
was out for the day. The calling party 
did not wish to talk with anyone else and 
instructed the- operator to cancel the 
call and he would write instead. Later in 
the day this same operator had a call to 
New York for the same called party and 
succeeded in reaching him. 
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Remembering the cancelled call she im- 
mediately secured the ticket, rang the 
calling party and explained she could now 
complete his New York call as she had 


The Human Transformer. 
By C. G. Vickery, Traffic Supt., Roches- 
ter Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Conscience, “The power or faculty 
which distinguishes between right and 
wrong.” 


Sub-conscience, “Only dimly conscious, 
lacking clearness.” 

Auto-suggestion, “Ability 
oneself, to kid yourself.” 

An electrical transformer used in com- 
mercial practice is a piece of apparatus 
consisting of two coils associated in close 
proximity to one another without coming 
into direct metalic contact. 

Electrical energy from source 
which, as a rule, is of a voltage consider- 
ably higher than the voltage required for 
commercial purposes, is forced through 
one of the coils, which is turn excites the 
second coil producing an electrical current 
of a much lower voltage depending, of 
course, on the arrangement and the re- 
quirements. Resistance cut into the path 
of the second coil checks its full power 
or action, depending on the amount of 
resistance placed in the circuit. 

The human transformer is more like 
the “second coil,” as stated above, and 
thought is the power. The Great Unseen 
Power that controls the Universe is the 
source from which man receives his power. 
Every man is a transformer hooked-up 
directly to this Great Unseen Power. 

Remember that man represents the sec- 
ond coil, and resistance in the path of 
his thought reduces his power and action. 

Very well, what is this resistance? In 
order to understand that question, you 
must know that the Great Unseen Power 
is all that is good, and delivers constantly 
right activity. 

The coil—Man—must constantly keep 
out of the path of his thoughts all that is 
unlike that from which he derives his all. 
Very well, answer the following questions: 

Are you a chief operator, a supervisor, 
or an operator? 

Are you placing in the path of your 
thoughts a resistance that will interfere 
with good service? 

You know that good service is “right 
activity.” Also, you know that your com- 
pany is anxious to render good service, 
and that it has established for your use, 
certain requirements that will produce 
good service. Yes, you realize all of that. 

Well, then, cut out all resistance in your 
thoughts that in any way will interfere 
with “right activity,’ and you will find 
that you, as a human transformer, are de- 
livering constantly, a grade of service sec- 
ond to none. Try it! 
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reached the called party. The subscriber 
stated that he had already written, the 
operator suggested, “But wouldn’t you 
rather talk with him?” 

“Well, you are some business woman,” 
the subscribed answered. “Yes, I'll talk, 
put him on,” and so the call was com- 
pleted. 

As a result, she saved a cancelled call 
and gained the confidence of another sub- 
scriber. It would be an easy matter to 
save more cancelled calls if all of our 
operators would use as good judgment 
when the occasion arises. 

As a considerable number of toll calls 
are placed from coin box stations, the 
problem of collecting the overtime from 
these stations is sometimes a difficult one, 
as the patron frequently, unintentionally or 
otherwise, leaves the telephone without 
paying the overtime. 

One solution of this problem is an at- 
tempt to secure from the calling telephone 
the name and address of the calling party 
or other information as to his identity. If 
the calling telephone is unable to furnish 
this information and the amount involved 
is sufficient to justify it, the called party 
may be reached and questioned in regard 
to the calling party. If the information is 
obtained, the calling party may be billed 
for the amount due, or if the called party 
volunteers, the overtime charge may be 
reversed. 

Another problem which is sometimes 
difficult to solve is convincing a subscriber 
of the reasonableness of some of our 
practices; for example, operators should 
not assume the responsibility of taking an 
oral message to be delivered at some fu- 
ture time. Should any mistake occur, 
the company would be held responsible and 
might become involved in serious difficul- 
ties. 

On a recent call into Pennsylvania, it 
was impossible to raise the called tele- 
phone and our patron requested the opera- 
tor to take his message to be delivered 
when the station answered. The supervi- 
sor explained why we could not accept 
such responsibility and suggested he give 
his message to some party at the distant 
point for delivery. He agreed and upon 
completion of the call, called the chief 
operator to express his appreciation of 
the courteous and efficient manner in which 
his call was handled. This is but one il- 
lustration to prove that subscribers can 
be convinced if proper methods are used. 

A still greater problem which confronts 
the operator is the one of educating the 
public to new types of service or changes 
in present methods. 

Recently about 1,500 lines in Syracuse 
were cut over to a new machine switching 
office and instead of assigning a central of- 
fice name, the number “2” was assigned as 
the central office designation. The sub- 
scribers, who were accustomed to call by 
name, found it rather difficult to drop the 
central name, consequently we received 
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calls as Warren 2-0123 and James 2-1621, 
etc. 

In order to educate the subscribers not 
to use central office names with the desig- 
nation “2,” it was suggested that we have 
the operator say, “The number is simply 
29-0123.” In a few hours we were receiv- 
ing calls for “Simply 2-1026.” So then 
we changed the phrase to “That number is 
2.0126,” leaving out the word “simply.” 
This is only one of the many cases which 
prove how readily the public adopts any 
change given by the operator. 

A new practice of handling single ticket 
calls on long distance is about to be put in- 
to effect. This new practice will be known 
as “Overlap Ringing” and provides that 
the inward operator announce “ringing” as 
soon as she starts to ring the called num- 
ber. The “outward” operator acknowl- 
edges by saying “right” and rings the call- 
ing party. 

If the calling party answers before the 
called party answers, he is given a pre- 
liminary report and asked to hold the line. 
When the called party answers, the call is 
announced and all reports received in the 
hearing of the calling party. 

This modified method has been tried out 
between some large offices and has proved 
that if properly handled it is satisfactory 
to the public and will save about 10 per 
cent circuit holding time and operators’ 
work time. 

As you probably noticed in the solution 
cf the problems outlined, our aim is to 
give the subscribers the service which 
they want and which we want to give— 
courteous, accurate and prompt. 


The Need of Telephone Develop- 
ment in Latin America. 

By Lewis J. Proctor, 
Vice-President, International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corporation. 

The importance of a continental tele- 
phone system to North America is well 
appreciated by everybody familiar with 
business methods in the United States 
and Canada, and there is no practical 
reason why the same facility in the trans- 
action of business should not exist in 
South America. With almost a common 
language, and with practically similar laws 
and institutions, the republics of South 
America ought to be on terms of closest 
intercommunication, not only for their 
social but also for their commercial ad- 

vantage. 

This ambition on the part of those who 
are interested in the Pan-American idea 
can be realized only when all the Span- 
ish-speaking peoples of the new world 
are able to talk and to do business togeth- 
er as readily as is now the fact among 
the English-speaking 
North. 

The stimulation of trade which up-to- 
date national and international telephone 
service produces would 
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marked effect on the general prosperity 
of the entire continent. 

A gradual combining of the telephone 
systems of South America in the matter 
of control, administration and engineering 
methods seems the most practical way of 
arriving at a continental system of com- 
munications. This would involve the 
standardization of the equipment meth- 
ods and the transmission practices of 
all local plants as well as the extension 
of the long distance lines. Millions of 
dollars could be spent in development of 
the local systems as individual units, and 
the result would be ineffectual towards 
producing international 
unless there were some central plan of 
control and standardization. 

It is quite possible to have numerous 
satisfactory local systems which could not 
be harmonized to carry on international 
communications, if uniformity of equip- 
ment and operation methods were lacking ; 
or 1f such isolated, independent systems 
were harmonized after a fashion, long 
distance international communications 
could be carried on, if at all, only under 
most trying and disadvantageous condi- 
tions. 

The situation in South America, with 
few exceptions, is in no way comparable 
with that in the United States or that 
with which the people of Cuba are 
familiar, where standard practices have 
been accepted, with the result that it is 
as easy to talk today from Santiago de 
Cuba to California or Canada as it is to 
talk between two houses in the same 
street. 

In some countries in South America the 
people have put up —with old-fashioned 
plants so long that they do not know what 
good telephone service is. This explains 
to some extent the failure of the public to 
insist on good communications. 

Most. countries in South America are 
unable to raise, yearly, the new capital 
which is needed for extensions and im- 
provements and also to provide funds to 
maintain and replace depreciated or worn 
out plants. The result is that the once 
good service is broken down by the in- 
troduction of makeshift and inexpensive 
methods on the part of local people who 
are limited in what they can do by what 
they can finance. 

The only feasible plan for an up-to-date 
service is a central organization of some 
sort able to control the type of equipment 
used and the methods to be followed. 

In many instances it has appeared that 
there was a general lack of desire on the 
part of the companies to cater to the pub- 
lic needs and a failure on their part to 
appreciate that furnishing good service 
really reacts powerfully to the benefit of 
the companies themselves. 

My recent tour of investigation in South 
America was for the purpose of finding 
out how it might be possible to work out 
a plan for the standardization of tele- 
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phone systems which would be the founda- 
tion of an international and transcontinen- 
tal system of telephone lines that would 
be as efficient as the system now existing 
in the United States. 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. has, signified its willingness. 
to enter any country of Latin America 
for the purpose of developing local tele- 
phone plants so that they may become 
units of such a general telephone system 
for all South America. It is a thing 
which is bound to come, for South Amer- 
ica is both ‘wealthy and ambitious. 

The main purpose of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. today is to: 
carry out this plan, and we are working 
constantly upon the details of a program 
which we confidently believe will put tele- 
phone communications throughout Latin 
America on the same high standard now 
found in Cuba. 

In facing this task, we are fortunately 
greatly aided by years of experience in 
the successful development of telephone 
communications of a high standard in oth- 
er Latin countries. Our studies are be- 
ing made and our plans arranged by men 
who are not only familiar with the prob- 
lems of the telephone industry, but who 
also have spent many years in South Amer- 
ica and other Spanish-speaking countries. 
We, therefore, possess the all-important 
familiarity with the customs, conditions 
and traditions of these peoples without 
which no such plan, as indicated above, 
could reach complete success. 


Rate of Sulphation of Storage Bat- 
tery Plates. 


An investigation has been undertaken by 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards to estab- 
lish, if possible, a speedy and accurate 
method for the measurement of the effect 
of impurities in storage battery electro- 
lytes. Methods which have previously 
been used require considerable time, and 
accurate and consistent results are difficult 
to obtain with them. 

The new method which has been devised 
is based upon successive weighings of the 
positive or negative plates while immersed 
in the solutions to be tested, which are 
maintained at a constant temperature. 

The battery plates were immersed in the © 
various electrolytes contained within a 
thermostat bath and so arranged that any 
plate could be brought in the arm of a sen- 
sitive balance for weighing. Weighings of 
the plates were made daily, and the results 
were computed as the increase in weight of 
the plate per hour. 

The results showed considerable difter- 
ences in the rates of sulphation of plates 
made by various manufacturers, and 
marked differences in the* rate of sulpha- 
tion produced by different concentrations 
of the acid solution were demonstrated. 
Temperature also plays an important part 
in determining the rate of sulphation. 


In the Midst of the Cedar Pole Season 


What George K. Gann, General Superintendent of Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Saw and Learned During a Visit 
Page & Hill Co.— Radio Threatens to Disturb the Early Rising Custom 


Getting out cedar telephone poles 
in the dead of winter in at least one 
Northern Minnesota lumber camp is not 
the lonesome, dreary occupation it was 
in the olden days, according to Geo. K. 
Gann, general superintendent, Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
who recently was the guest of L. L. Hill, 
president of Page & Hill, in the latter’s 
camp near Gemmell, Minn. 

The radio has done away with the iso- 
lation. The lumberjacks in this camp, 
after a hard day’s toil and a bounteous 
supper, slip receiving sets over their 
heads and listen-in on concerts, dance 
programs and what not which come in 
strong and clear due to the fine air con- 
ditions and lack of electrical interference. 

The storekeeper at the Page and Hill 
camp had received a single tube radio set 


the very day Mr. Gann arrived and asked 
him to set it up for him. 
accomplished. 

“The results were really wonderful,” 
said Mr. Gann in describing the experi- 
ence after his return to St. Paul, “and 
seemed miraculous to the lumberjacks. 
Atlanta, Ga., was the first station tuned 
in, then in rapid succession we picked up 
Regina, Can., Winnipeg, Memphis, Kansas 
City, Emporia, Kan., and several others, 
all clear and distinct. It was obvious that 
the usual camp bedtime, about 8:30 is due 
to be seriously affected by this new in- 
terest.” 

A few days after Mr. Gann’s return 
home he received a letter from P. V. 
Murphy, foreman at the camp, advising 
that the tube had been broken and asking 
for a replacement: P. D. Q. “Send six or 
seven of ’em” was the concluding injunc- 
tion. Pat, of course, was not aware that 
tubes cost six or seven dollars each, whole- 
sale. He received one tube by return mail 
and was very well satisfied with the ex- 
planation which accompanied it. 

As illustrative of just how much the 
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radio means to these boys, buried in the 
northern wilderness, 17 miles from the 
nearest railroad, the following extracts 
from Mr. Murphy’s letter are interesting. 
He writes: 

“I will tell you about my luck last 
night. I tuned away for a little while 
getting odd pieces until I hit KDKA, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Got that station 
good and clear and settled down for an 
enjoyable couple of hours. The program 
consisted of old negro songs by Steven 
Collins Foster, ‘Old Black Joe,; ‘My Old 
Kentucky Home’, etc., some solos and or- 
chestra selections. After they concluded, 
I tuned around again and picked up Fort 
Worth, Texas, broadcasting music by 
Crockett’s dance orchestra and we cer- 
tainly enjoyed listening to them. 

“Among other things a Dr. Coulter, a 


Trees Are Notched Before Sawing Commences, to Get the Right ‘Fall’—L. L. Hill and “Pat” Murphy, Foreman at the Page & Hill 
Gemmell Camp, Saw That Geo. K. Gann, of the Tri-State Company, Was Properly Outfitted—Gann Looks Like a Real “Lumberjack.” 


“A Close-up’? of One of the Huge Pole Sleds With the Settlement at the Railroad in the Background—The Icicles on the Bunk House 
at the Gemmell Lumber Camp Took George Gann’s Eye; They Are Surely of Some Size. 
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Telephone Poles at the Railroad Ready for Shipping—Lumber Train Coming Through the Woods on the Iced Track—Geo. Gann Giving 
the Iced Track the ‘‘Once-Over’? While Resting After a Five-Mile Hike With the Mercury 35° Below Zero. 


druggist in Arlington had the announcer 
advertise for a wife for him. After play- 
ing a number the announcer said that a 
young lady, 19 years of age, had inquired 
over the telephone as to her eligibility. 
After another number the announcer stated 
that a minister had telephoned that he 
would perform the ceremony and not to 
be outdone the station offered to make 
it a radio wedding. 

“After this I started off again to pick 
up some more and got a station in Cali- 
fornia but I don’t know what station it 
Regina got in at the same time and 
one out. I 


was. 
I could not tune either 
Denver, Winnipeg, Memphis and Arling- 
ton time signals relayed, but the only 
ones I got clear and continuous enough 
to enjoy were East Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Fort Worth, Texas, but that was enjoy- 
ment enough.” 

Describing his visit to the camp, Mr. 
Gann said he spent the time tramping over 
its environs, watching and studying, first 
hand, the process of producing eastern 
cedar telephone poles. 

“One day, while I was in the woods,” 
he said, “the temperature hovered around 
30 degrees below zero, and on another 
day it hit 48 below. I walked 12 miles 
the day it was 30 below and after the 
first few miles found it uncomfortable 
to have my coat buttoned or my gloves 
I found it hard to believe that the 


got 


on. 


‘ 


little weather indicator 
truth. The fact was forced in upon 
one’s consciousness with direct sudden- 
ness that defied contradiction when my 


was telling the 


An Eight-Sled Train Winding Its Way 
Through the Woods to the Railroad. 
_cigaret, removed for a moment from be- 
tween my lips, froze solid before I was 

ready for another puff. 
“That same day I rode about nine miles 


Gann Even Tried ‘‘Chauffing’’ the Caterpillar 
Speed, All of Six or Seven Miles an Hour on the Specially Prepared and Expensively Maintained Ice Track. 


on top of a log train and about 35 miles 
in a small automobile of familiar make. 
Only during the time that I was riding 
on top of the logs did I feel at all chilly. 
I wore the prevailing lumberjack togs 
which included a heavy suit of wool un- 
derwear, four pairs of socks, wool trou- 
sers, coat and vest, wool sweater and an 
overcoat lined with sheepskin.” 

Work in any lumber camp is strenuous. 
he lumberjacks are out and at it very 
early every morning except Sunday and 
those who presume the bill of fare and 
cuisine are not in keeping .with the work 
required are mistaken, according to 
Mr. Gann. Referring to his experience 
along this line, he said: 

“For breakfast one morning we had 
steak, sausage, ham, wheatcakes, biscuit, 
doughnuts, several kinds of pie and a 
few other miscellaneous articles of food. 
Not so bad, particularly when one has an 
appetite which measures up to such an 
array of well cooked things to eat. 

“Telephone poles, after they have been 
cut and trimmed in the woods are hauled 
to the railroad over a specially-built ice 
road on the huge sleds pulled by a sturdy 
caterpillar engine. From this camp the 
distance is 17 miles. The runners of the 
sled run in ruts which have been cut in 
the frozen ground and then built up by 
means of icing. The final result is a road 
covered with ice about a foot thick in 


Engine While at the Gemmell Camp of the Page & Hill Co.—Lumber Train at Full 
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which are two grooves eight feet apart. 
This icing must be done every few days. 

“A road of this kind costs about $1,000 
a mile to build and between $200 and $300 
a season to ice and maintain. However, 
once constructed, it is as good as a rail- 
road, at least during the winter season. 
Each sled has the capacity of two ordi- 
nary freight cars and the trains usually 
consist of eight sleds. Thus, one train 
carries the equivalent of 16 carloads of 
poles and other lumber. products. The 
train proceeds at an average rate of six 
of seven miles an hour.” 


“World Communication” Demon- 
strated by Gen. Carty in Chicago. 

The wonders of “World Communica- 
tion,” the subject of an address by Brig. 
Gen. John J. Carty, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
were demonstrated to the members of the 
Commercial Club of Chicago at its ban- 
quet on March 9, when the general called 
the roll of 20 cities by telephone. The 
banquet was held at the Congress hotel. 

Mr. Carty used in his demonstration five 
amplifiers used to broadcast President 
Harding’s Armistice day address, and a 
map studded with electric lights. As a 
voice from each city answered to the roll 
call, a light on the map flashed to show 
who was talking. 

Havana, Cuba, came in first with “fair 
and wet” and members of the club sighed 
appreciably. A violin solo from San Fran- 
cisco was next. Other cities responding 
included Jacksonville, Fla.; Richmond, 
Va.; Omaha, Salt Lake City, and New 
York. 

B. E. Sunny, president of the club and 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., traced the 
growth in use of the telephone in Chicago 
from 350 in 1879 to 648,000 today. 

He brought out that there were less 
than 5,000 telephones in the city in 1887, 
10 years after the exchange was started, 
and 28,000 in 1900; 240,000 in 1910; and 
in 1920, 648,000. 

It required the first 20 years, he said, to 
get rid of the knobs, switches, and _ bell 
cranks; to clear the wire of noises; to 
develop speedy and accurate switching ap- 
paratus; and to find out how to make 
cables for underground work, to replace 
the masses of wires in the streets and on 


' the roofs. 


Briefs About the Illinois District 


Meeting at Monticello. 
On February 28 the Illinois Telephone 


Association held a district meeting at 
Monticello. It included a district plant 
school at which approved methods of cable 


| Splicing were demonstrated, as well as a 


traffic conference at which the operators 
in Monticello and vicinity were assembled 
for the discussion of the latest methods 
of handling telephone traffic. 

~ At noon the delegates met at luncheon 


| 
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with the Community Club at the Presby- 
terian church. 

In the evening a dance was given to all 
the delegates and operators and_ their 
guests, 

The Illinois association, which comprises 
96 per cent of the operating telephone in- 
dustry of Illinois in its membership—is 
committed to the policy of whole-hearted 
and effective codperation with the public 
in the rendition of adequate service at rea- 
sonable rates. 

Dr. R. E. Gordon, of El Paso, president: 
E. S. Sterrett, Henry, vice president; and 
Jay G. Mitchell, Springfield, secretary- 
treasurer, were present at the Monticello 
meeting and made addresses. 


Department of Agriculture Com- 
batting “Short-Circuit Beetle.” 


Beetles which bore through lead covered 
cables, and which, nevertheless, do not or 
can not penetrate pure gum rubber, have 
proved a serious problem and pest in Cal- 
ifornia and many other parts of the United 
States. 

One.of the most important injuries in- 
flicted by these beetles is the damage done 
to the lead sheathing of telephone cables 
in California. The beetles bore circular 
holes in the sheathing, about one-tenth inch 
in diameter. Moisture enters the cable 
through these holes, causing a short-cir- 
cuifing of the wires and interruption of 
service to the public. As one hole may 
put from 50 to 600 or more telephones out 
of use for from one to ten days, the dam- 
age is rather extensive. 

Experiments have been undertaken at 
various times, by the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to determine what treatment 
could be used to keep the beetles from in- 
juring the cables. These experiments are 
summarized in a professional paper, issued 
as Department Bulletin 1107, The Lead- 
Cable Borer in California, by R. D. Hart- 
man, H. E. Burke and T. E. Snyder, en- 
tomologists. 

Thus far the results indicate that the 
beetle is able to penetrate any lead alioy 
used as a cable sheathing or any poison or 
repellent placed on it. Probably it is able 
to penetrate the poisons because it does not 
feed as it bores through. Beef tallow, 
when sufficiently soft, will stick to the 
beetle and suffocate it, and has been used 
with some success on the rings which sus- 
pend the cable, since practically all the 
boring is done near the rings. 

Layers of friction tape impede the bor- 
ing and thin sheets of copper, zinc and 
steel prevent it. Sleeves of these metals 
can be placed around the cable at the rings, 
but the cost would probably be too great 
for general use. A new type of ring made 
of flattened steel-wire stock galvanized is 
now being installed by the telephone com- 
panies, and it is believed that this ring is 
better, from the standpoint of preventing 
attack by the beetle, than the old one. 
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Meantime, tallowing the rings is the most 
promising method of control. 


Telephone News Notes From Great 
Britain. 

The first British wireless telephone 
broadcasting service was inaugurated dur- 
ing the latter part of last year from the 
London broadcasting station , Marconi 
House in the Strand. Messages are 
broadcasted twice every night, at 6 and 
at 9 p. m., on a 360-meter wave length. 
The news summary was spoken into an 
ordinary telephone receiver connected to 
a 1%4-kilowatt wireless transmitter. 

The Duke of York opened an exhibition 
in North London recently by  tele- 
phone. Special wireless telephonic appa- 
ratus was rigged up with a system of 
amplifiers and projectors operating over 
wired circuits. The duke was enabled to 
sit in his room at Buckingham Palace and 
speak into a small transmitter. 

The transmitter was connected to a one- 
stage amplifier connecting in turn with the 
Victoria exchange. The message was thus 
carried to the exhibition hall, passing 
through the remaining amplification stages 
to eight projectors suspended from the 
roof of the hall at a height of 30 feet. 
This method is said to be similar to that 
used on the occasion of President Hard- 
ing’s speech at the burial of the unknown 
American warrior. 

A telephone system has been installed in 
the Presbyterian church at Eastbourne on 
the south coast for the benefit of folks 
who may be hard of hearing. A small fee 
will be charged to members of the con- 
gregation availing themselves of the in- 
struments which will be placed in every 
pew. A transmitter sufficiently sensitive 
to carry the preacher’s voice has been in- 
stalled in the pulpit. 

These pew telephones, of course, are 
intended chiefly for use during sermons. 
The idea is now spreading to the local 
Baptist churches. 

Actuated by the necessity of speeding 
up business in the rural telephone districts, 
the government telephone officials have 
their rural linemen out taking an informal 
census of all poles, connections and over- 
head lines. The linemen are asked to 
make rough maps of their particular dis- 
trict, showing the location of poles and 
subscribers’ lines by means of black dots, 


New York’s Fourth Machine 
Switching Office in Operation. 
New York City’s fourth machine- 

switching telephone central office, desig- 

nated “Applegate,” was placed in opera- 
tion by the New York Telephone Co. on 

Sunday morning, March 18, to serve the 

Applegate central office district in East 

New York, Brooklyn. Approximately 

1,550 lines were transferred to the new 

office which has been installed in a new 

telephone building at the corner of Liberty 

Avenue and Milford Street, Brooklyn. 


Discuss Valuation of Indiana Bell 


Chicago Expert Would Have Value Based on Actual Investment—Proposes 
Basing Rates on Operating Costs Instead of Plant Value—Advocates 4% 
Depreciation Allowance—Declares Bell Paid Too Much for the Central Union 


Valuation of public utility property on 
the basis of estimated cost of reproduc- 
tion new for rate-making purposes, which 
involves appraisals by engineers on esti- 
mated unit costs, is not as trustworthy 
and desirable, in the long run, either to 
the public or the utilities, as valuation 
based on actual investment prudently 
made, according to the view expressed by 
W. H. Crumb, consulting telephone engi- 
neer for the city of Chicago, testifying 
as an expert witness for the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission last week in the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. consolidated 
tate case. 

In his preliminary testimony, Mr. Crumb 
qualified as an expert, discussed the funda- 
mental principles of depreciation of utility 
properties, and observed that the per cent 
condition of telephone properties has in- 
creased gradually, and will continue to 
increase because of more permanent con- 
struction and increase in the relative pro- 
portions of the long-life parts of telephone 
plants. 

Instead of varying the valuation for a 
rate base, according to changes in prices, 
or the fluctuating purchasing power of 
the dollar, Mr. Crumb would have the 
rate of return to the utility, and hence 
the rates paid by utility patrons, varied 
to meet the changing costs of operation, 
including the cost of getting money. 

The war sent up costs of coal, wages and 
other operating costs. Prices generally 
rose. He would meet such a situation by 
increasing rates to take care of increased 
operating costs, instead of the system that 
has been usually followed of finding a 
new and higher valuation for utility prop- 
erty based on present prices or avérage 
prices for a period of years. 

While he admitted that his theory had 
not been followed, as a rule, by commis- 
sions and courts, he said original cost has 
been taken into consideration, and it is 
his prediction that courts and commissions 
will do so more and more, instead of using 
so much the appraisals of experts estima- 
ted on costs of reproduction. 

He was asked by Frank B. Faris, of 
counsel for the commission, to assume 
that a utility property which cost $1,000,000 
could be reproduced today for $500,000. 
Mr. Faris asked what should be the basis 
for rates in such a case. 


Mr. Crumb said that assuming the plant 
was established to serve a public need, the 
tate base would be $1,000,000. 

“Your theory goes through both ways?” 
he was asked, and his answer was “Yes.” 

“Your theory is that fluctuating costs 


should be recognized in the rate of re- 
turn?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Crumb. “These utilities 
must be earning enough to pay the going 
price of money. Investors’ money is a 
very independent commodity.” 

He said the rate paid by patrons should 


be sufficient to pay all operating expenses 


The Right Spirit. 

A busy man who is never too busy to 
learn more about his business is sure to 
succeed. We received the following re- 
cently from G. S. Horner, president of 
the Tuftonboro Telephone Co., Melvin 
Village, N. H.: 

“To the makers of ‘Telephony’: 
Your paper has been a great help to me, 
as I have to do the work as well as be 
the boss. I enclose check for my sub- 
scription. I would suggest that you give 
a question and answer column in your 
valuable journal. Here’s for better pro- 
duction the coming year.” 

The editor of “Telephony” will gladly 
receive any question from the telephone 
field and give it prompt attention. 
eT ET UT 
of a utility, set aside a depreciation re- 
serve, and give a fair return on invest- 
ment. 

In estimating the value of the services 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to the Indiana Bell under the 4% per 
cent contract, Mr. Crumb calculated the 
professional services, aside from the leased 
instrument service, as worth 40 cents a 
station a year. In cross-examination W. 
H. Thompson, attorney for the Indiana 
Bell, asked him whether he had included 
financial services of the A. T. & T., which 
finances the Indiana Bell. Mr. Crumb said 
he had not. Mr. Thompson sought to show 
that the Indiana Bell could not have ob- 
tained money in the open market at as 
low a rate as it got it from the A. T. 
& Tx Goi 

Referring to the fact that the A. T. & T. 
owns the stock of the Indiana Bell, Mr. 
Crumb said it was the duty of a stock- 
holder in an enterprise to finance it. Not 
a legal obligation, he said, but a duty for 
the stockholder’s own protection. 

In calculating that 40 cents year a sta- 
tion was a sufficient sum to reimburse the 
A. T. & T. for instrument sets leased to 
the Indiana Bell, Mr. Crumb said the 40 
cents was cost and that he was influenced 
in his conclusion by the fact that a tele- 
phone company at Eagle, Wis., pays 50 
cents a year lease rental for instrument 
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sets leased from an Independent company, 
the 50 cents including a profit to the 
lessor. 

Eighteen million dollars was too much 
for the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. to pay 
for the Central Union Telephone Co. prop- 
erty in Indiana in view of the financial 
conditions of the Central Union, Mr. 
Crumb said while he was under cross-ex- 
amination by Mr. Thompson. He said he 
based his opinion upon the financial condi- 
tion of the Central Union as shown by 
its books. 

Mr. Thompson, referring to Mr. 
Crumb’s testimony on direct examination 
that 4 per cent would be a generous an- 
nual allowance for depreciation (the com- 
pany asks for 6.08 per cent), asked him 
whether he had considered the conditions 
during the war, and had considered the 
receivership years of the Central Union, as 
they would affect the amount of realized 
depreciation. Mr. Thompson’s idea was 
that the realized depreciation was less be- 
cause of the conditions he referred to. 
Mr. Crumb adhered to his 4 per cent 
opinion. 

Then Mr. Thompson, having in mind the 
Indiana Bell, asked about a utility organ- 
ized in 1920, and in October, 1922, having 
a large corporate deficit and a book value 
of about $30,000,000, the corporation hav- 
ing failed to pay dividends and not having 
earned enough for interest requirements. 
Under those circumstances he asked Mr. 
Crumb what he thought about the rate 
for telephone service and for depreciation. 

Mr. Crumb said the books of the Central 
Union showed it had suffered losses for 
many years, but that those losses were 
capitalized and passed on to the Indiana 
Bell when the Central Union was bought. 
He evidently had in mind the Central 
Union book value of less than $16,000,000 a 
and the sale to the Indiana Bell for $18,- i 
000,000. He said no depreciation reserve 
was carried over in the sale. . 

; 


To fix rates for telephone service on 
such a property high enough to yield a 
return on investment and provide for a 
depreciation reserve, such as the Indiana — 


Bell desired, would result in excessive and _ 
unreasonable rates for telephone service : 
as compared with companies that had not 
been through such an experience as the i 
Bell concern, he said. a 
Mr. Crumb advanced the theory that — 
there is no average life for a telephone — 
plant as a whole, but there is average life 
for units of the plant. Mr. Thompson — 
asked for an example. Mr. Crumb said 
the life of poles is from 15 to 18 years, 
according to T. N. Vail, formerly head | 
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of the Bell system of the United States. 
B. G. Halstead, appraisal engineer for the 
Indiana Bell, had testified that the life of 
an exchange pole is about ten years. 

Mr. Crumb testified on direct examina- 
tion that the traffic expenses a year an 
exchange station of the Bell plant at Mun- 
cie were $7.89 and at LaCrosse, Wis., $3.10. 
He offered to supply new central office 
equipment at Muncie without charge if the 
Bell company would let him have the sav- 
ings he could effect in traffic expenses 
for six years. 

Mr. Thompson brought out that the rate 
of calls a station at Muncie was seven as 
compared with five at La Crosse, and that 
a higher rate of calls caused more traffic 
expenses. Replying to Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Crumb said about 5 per cent saving 
in traffic costs would have to be effected 
to repay him for the estimated investment 
in new central office equipment. Mr. 
Thompson sought to show such a reduc- 
tion was improbable if not altogether im- 
possible. Mr. Crumb said he was. willing 
and able to carry out his proposition. 

A bad investment in-a utility property 
can not be underwritten by the public, and 
when a man invests $1,000 in a_ utility 
property, the $1,000 loses its exchange 
value and takes a service value, which is 
sold to the ratepayer, Mr. Crumb testified 
at the hearing. 

A telephone company plant, he said, will 
go on providing service indefinitely’ ‘and 
you can not say at any time that the plant 
is going to come to an end of its life.” 
This testimony was by way of combatting 
the theory of depreciation based on an 
assumption that life of a telephone plant 
is limited. 

While it is the duty of a ratepayer to 
pay a sufficient sum to bear operating ex- 
penses, give a fair return on investment 
and keep the property in good operating 
condition, he said, at the same time it is 
the duty of the operator of a utility to 
operate the plant as efficiently and econom- 
ically as it is possible, for if there is not 
efficient operation it penalizes the public 
to charge a rate that will give a so-called 
fair return on investment. 

He said the term “value” had long been 
loosely used and it was necessary some- 
times to use adjectives to define the par- 
ticular kind of value meant. Before $1,000 
is invested in a utility property it has 
“exchange value,” he said, but after it is 
invested it has “service value.” He made 
the point that it is the “service value” for 
which the public should pay and not nec- 
essarily the “exchange value.” 


When a man invests in a utility property, 
he said, he does it with a full understand- 
ing that the amount invested loses its 
“exchange value” and that the value there- 
after is for the purpose of public service, 
and for such a purpose there is no public 
guarantee that a wise investment has been 
made. 

On the other hand, he said, the rate- 
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payer should be as much interested in a 
reasonable return on the investment as the 
company is because if there is not a rea- 
sonable return, there will not be money 
invested in the utility necessary to supply 
the demands of the public service. 

Asked by Mr. Faris how a utility prop- 
erty after 20 years may be in a 90 or 95 
per cent condition, Mr. Crumb explained 
repairs and replacements which are 
charged to expenses, repairs usually being 
charged to maintenance and replacement 
to depreciation reserve, but that both 
maintenance and depreciation reserve come 
out of the rates. He thought it did not 
make much difference how an item was 
classified so long as charges were not 
duplicated by being charged to both 
maintenance and depreciation reserve. 

The public service commission is having 
its engineers investigate the question of 
whether the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
has duplicated property as a result of the 
purchase of the Indianapolis Telephone 
Co. and the unification of the plants. Com- 
missioner Glenn Van Auken said investi- 
gations were being made in New Albany 
and other places to find out whether any 
property is not “used and useful.” 

In the cross-examination of Mr. Crumb, 
Mr. Thompson read statements on the 
theory of valuing public utilities for rate- 
making, being in substance that a public 
utility is as much entitled to enhancement 
in the value of its property as a private 
individual, and that the purchasing power 
of the dollar has so fallen that it takes 
about $1.60 to buy what $1 formerly 
bought. 

He asked Mr. Crumb, who is an advo- 
cate of the theory of book cost and pru- 
dent investment as a for return, 
whether he agreed with the statements 
read to him. Mr. Crumb generally dis- 
agreed with them. Mr. Thompson did not 
say who had made the statements but it 
was learned they were taken from the 
order of the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission last January in the Indianapolis 
Water Co. case. 

The aim of Mr. Thompson was evi- 
dently to put the commission’s expert 
witness in conflict with the commission on 
the way utility property should be valued 
for rate-making. It was brought out that 
Mr. Crumb had testified in the Michigan 
telephone rate case, setting forth his 
theory of “exchange value” of a dollar 
becoming “service value” when invested in 
a utility, and his theory that valuation for 
rates should be on original cost and pru- 
dent investment rather than on the cost of 
reproduction new on the basis of present 
day prices. 
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Program for Convention of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Men. 

For the first time, all branches of public 
utilities in Wisconsin will hold their con- 
ventions at the same time. The meetings 
will be held in Milwaukee, March 21, 22 


r 23 


and 23, the telephone men having theirs 
at the Wisconsin Hotel. 

The program for the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Association contains several talks 
on timely subjects, as well as some dis- 
cussions that should bring forth a number 
of interesting viewpoints and experiences. 
The opening session will be at 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, and Secretary Pratt 
expects a large attendance. 

Reduced fares are being allowed by the 
railroad for the convention. 

The program follows: 

Wepnespay A. M. 

Address of welcome, Ex-Governor E. L. 
Phillip, of Milwaukee. 

Response, W. L. Smith, Neilsville, Bad- 
ger State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

“Increasing Interest of Investors in Pub- 
lic Utility Securities,’ Morris F. Fox, 
Milwaukee, Morris F. Fox & Co. 

WEDNESDAY P. M. 

“Wisconsin’s Road Building Program 
and Its Relation to Telephone Develop- 
ment,” M. W. Torkelson, Madison, Wis- 
consin Highway Commission. 

“What Constitutes a Permanent Tele- 
phone Investment,” discussion led by S. 
L. Odegard, Madison, Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. 

Tuurspay A. M. 

“State and Federal Regulation of Tele- 
phone Companies,” L. E. Gettle, chairman 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 

“Famous Sleet Storms and Their Les- 
sons,” discussion led by Walter J. Gallon, 
Antigo, Antigo Telephone Co. 

Traffic demonstration and discussion, F. 
M. McEniry, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 

Tuurspay P. M. 

“Wisconsin the Wonderful,” Burt Wil- 
liams, Milwaukee, Burt Williams & Co. 

President’s address, Arthur Taylor, 
Rhinelander, Rhinelander Telephone Co. 

Business session, final reports of com- 
mittees on safety rules and regulations 
under the new Wisconsin electrical code, 
standard rules of operation for small ex- 
changes. 

A joint session with the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association will be held Friday 
morning at the Hotel Pfister. Talks by 
Arthur Taylor, Rhinelander; John A. 
Pratt, Madison, and John B. Maling, New 
Haven, Ind., will constitute the telephone 
association’s share of the program. 


Vermont Association Holds One- 
Day Meeting at Rutland. 

A program of helpful talks, a discus- 
sion on plant matters and a visit to the 
Rutland exchange, comprised the bulk of 
the activities of Group No. 3 of the Ver- 
mont Telephone Association, which held 
an all-day meeting at the Berwick Hotel 
in Rutland February 28. The conference 
was under the direction of President M. 
W. Hicks of the Granville Telephone Co., 
and former Lieut. Gov. Abram W. Foote 
of the Cornwall, Shoreham and Rutland 
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or any other fair test that you can 
devise. Type 21 guaranteed trans- 
mission superiority at once becomes 
apparent. 
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Transmission Quality 


of Type 2] Telephones 
is Definitely Guaranteed 


Before leaving Automatic Electric Company’s factory, every Type 21 tele- 
eons is carefully tested over a standard artificial cable circuit and must compare 
favorably with special laboratory standards. These standards are frequently 
‘and regularly compared with the best available samples of other makes and are 
tequired at all times to measure appreciably better. 


‘We know these are rigid specifications. We made them so purposely, so as to 
leave no room for doubt that Type 21 telephones are the best to be had. But 
‘note this carefully! Since placing these telephones on the market a few months 
‘back we have received a number of reports that they not only test up to our 
‘own specifications in actual use, but in many cases greatly exceed them. 


\The above are concrete, definite facts, and are worth vastly more than all the 

\glowing generalities we could squeeze into this advertisement. The transmission 
of Type 21 telephones is better because it is made better, by definite comparison. 
|The same is true of their other features—finish, durability, appearance and 
construction. 


|Whether you operate manual or automatic equipment, you will be interested in 
|Type 21 telephones; they can be furnished for both kinds of service, with or without 
\dials, or blanked for dials for present manual and future automatic operation. 


Write for samples, prices and 
details of special contract plan 


Automatic Electric Company 


| FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International a pielepnene Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour Evexploitetton des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
ondon aris 


| Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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County Telephone Companies—both di- 
rectors of the association. 

Group No. 3 is one of five comprising 
the Vermant association and consists of 
the following companies: Addison and 
Panton; Champlain; Cornwall; New Eng- 
land Bell at Rutland and Bennington; 
Rutland County; Shoreham; Granville; 
Cuttingsville & Shrewsbury; Weybridge; 
Mount Holly and Ludlow. 

Each of the five groups holds a meet- 
ing at some time during the year, the pur- 
pose of the organization being to promote 
the telephone business so that it meets the 
requirements of the public and to obtain 
closer co-operation between the com- 
panies. 

The meeting opened at 11:15 o’clock in 
the morning with brief addresses of wel- 
come by Mayor James C. Dunn and Rev. 
Dr. George E. Price, secretary of the Rut- 
land Chamber of Commerce. 

C. D. Cushing of Bethel, president of 
the association, spoke of the benefits to be 
derived from these meetings, especially to 
the smaller companies, which are given op- 
portunities to meet highly trained plant 
and traffic specialists and learn from them 
the best methods in each department. He 
asked that every company represented 
enter into the discussions of the various 
subjects so that each might obtain some- 
thing which would be of use in its busi- 
ness. 

There were also talks by J. G. Ihmsen, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Up-State Telephone Association of New 
York, and F. W. Story, of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., who is a 
director of the association. 

Mr. Ihmsen devoted considerable time to 
urging co-operation between the Indepen- 
dent companies, themselves, also co-opera- 
tion with the municipal and state officials, 
and with the telephone subscribers. 

He pointed out the benefits which will 
accrue to the smaller companies from the 
district meetings and stressed the fact that 
it is the duty of the companies to give a 
good class of service. 

The introduction of operators’ schools 
and plant schools was urged by Mr. [hm- 
sen. Better acquaintance of operators, re- 
sulting from these gatherings, also makes 
for better service, he said. 

Prompt collection of subscribers’ bills 
and the adoption of accounting methods 
that would reflect the true condition of the 
company’s property and finances were ad- 
vocated by Mr. Ihmsen. 

Mr. Story expressed the willingness of 
the New England Bell to help in any way 
it reasonably can to promote the welfare 
of the smaller companies in the state. He 
also believes that a close co-operation be- 
tween companies will be developed by the 
district meetings. 

The morning session closed at 1 p. m., 
after which a real turkey lunch was 
served in the hotel dining room. 

After lunch the telephone men took up 
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plant matters and discussed the problems 
confronting each company, the meeting 
being under the direction of C. J. Knick- 
erbocker, superintendent of plant of the 
Granville Telephone Co. Engineers and 
plant men of the New England Bell at- 
tended the meeting to assist the companies 
in solving plant problems. 

After a visit to the Rutland exchange, 
the operators held a session under the di- 
rection of Miss Willard, divisional traffic 
superintendent, assisted by Miss Crow- 
ley, chief operator of the Granville Com- 
pany, and the chief operators at Burling- 
ton, Rutland and other points at which 
the companies of Group No. 3 connect 
with the Bell. The program closed with 
a first. aid demonstration by Dr. E. W. 
Bullock and his assistants. 


Program for Annual Convention 
of the Texas Association. 


The program for the 18th annual con- 
vention of the Texas Independent Tele- 
phone Association—which will be held in 
the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, March 21, 22 
and 23—contains a number of features that 
will appeal to every wide-awake telephone 
man. 

The plant session will include several 
talks by experienced telephone men on 
every phase of construction and mainte- 
nance of telephone plant and equipment. 

As will be seen from the following, 
several real treats are in store for those 
attending the convention and the program 
is an inducement for every telephone man 
in the state to make it his business to be 
there. 

Wepnespay, Marcu 21, 2 P. M. 
Invocation, Rev. C. E. Snowden, Dallas. 
Address of welcome, Mayor Sawnie 

Aldridge, Dallas. 

Response, C. A. Shock, secretary, Gray- 
son Telephone Co., Sherman. 

President’s address, R. B. Still, general 
manager, Gulf State Telephone Co., Tyler. 

Address, George Waverly Briggs, 
Dallas. 

Address, Judge G. N. Harrison, presi- 
dent, West Texas Telephone Co., Brown- 
wood. 

TuHurspAy, 9:30 A. M. 


“Telephone Management,” Hal M. Cox, 


vice-president, Texas Telephone Co., 
Waco. 
“Independent Telephone Industry—lIts 


History and Development,” F. B. MacKin- 
non, president, United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Chicago. 

“A Cooperative Loan Plan for Small 
Companies,” Judge S. A. Lindsey, presi- 
dent, Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler. 

‘Revenues and Expenses,” J. C. Paxton, 
assistant general manager, Grayson Tele- 
phone Co., Sherman. 

a P.M. 

Address, E. C. Blomeyer, vice-president, 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

“The Work of the Texas Public Serv- 
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ice Information Bureau,’ George Mc- 
Quaid, director, Texas Public Service In-. 
formation Bureau, Dallas. 
“Telephone Accounting,” F. M. Moore, 
auditor, Texas Telephone Co., Waco. 
“Bell and Independent Relationships,” 
V. E. Cooley, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Dallas. 
“The Telephone Industry and the Pub- 
lic,” C. A. Shock, secretary, Grayson Tele- 
phone Co., Sherman. 
730 P: M: 
Annual banquet. 
Fripay, 9:30 A. M. 
(Plant session) 
“Telephone Engineering,” F. W. Greber, 
general manager, West Texas Telephone 
Co., Brownwood. 
“Storage Batteries,” C. D. Kinne, sales- 
man, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Coss Dallas: 
“Cable Construction and Maintenance,” 
R. W. Garner, plant superintendent, Texas 
Telephone Co., Waco. 
“Outside Plant Construction and Mainte- 
nance,” Herrick Johnson, plant superin- 
tendent, Two States Telephone Co., Tex- 
arkana. 
“Switchboard Installation and Mainte- 
nance,” Sam B. Dibble, equipment engineer, 
Texas Telephone Co., Waco. 
2 P.M. 
General discussion of various subjects 
of interest. 
Reports of officers and standing com- 
mittees. 
Business session. 
Election of officers. 


New York Up-Staters Will Have 
Their Best Convention. 

The plans for the annual convention of 
the Up-State Telephone Associaion of 
New York are getting into good shape 
and it promises to rank with the best 
state conventions that have been held 
anywhere. “Interesting, informative an 
enjoyable,” is the way Vice-President and 
General Manager J. G. Ihmsen de- 
scribes it. 
The meeting will be in Rochester, at 
the Powers Hotel, on April 18, 19 and 20, 
These dates have been chosen as by that 
time the snow will be gone, the roads 
will be open, and the railroads will be 
making the regular schedule—so it should 
be possible for every company to send 
a good size delegation. 
An operators’ conference will be con- 
ducted on the last two days of the con- 
vention and the present indications are 
that it will have a very good attendane 
of operators. 
The manufacturers’ exhibits will be 
double the number that were shown at the 
last convention, and will include a ful 
line of telephone instruments, switchboard 
and ‘supplies. r 
Reservations for hotel accommodates 
should be made direet with the hotel a 
early as possible. a 
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if you wish to succeed 

With all possible speed, 

There’s one rule you ever must heed: 

When you decide you will do it, 

Pick your line and go to it, ; 

Leave everything else to relentlessly pur- 
sue it. 

When this you have done, 

And success you have won, 

You'll find in winning you had all the fun. 


Did you ever go fishing and catch a 
mess of fish, when you didn’t enjoy the 
fun of catching them far more than you 
did the cleaning of them afterwards? Or 
7 even the eating, when it comes to that? 

When a man has amassed a great for- 
tune or invented a wonderful machine, or 
discovered a new principle, or raised a 
family, or painted a masterpiece, he finds 
that in the toil and trouble he had in get- 
ting the thing done, he had his enjoy- 
ment. 

To sit afterwards and contemplate his 
achievement is not nearly as fascinating or 
pleasurable as was the achieving, except 
‘perhaps in the matter of raising a family; 
then he won’t have time to sit down and 
do any contemplating if he has to begin to 
look out for sons-in-law and keep the 
daughters-in-laws from scrapping with 
mother-in-law. He will be too busy to 
take on any extended course of contempla- 
‘tion. 

If it were more pleasureable to contem- 
plate a finished success than to achieve 
new ones, perhaps Edison would have done 
ymore of the former and not so much of 
the latter. 

If you have planned for years, 
* worked and engineered and contrived and 
imanaged to finally build up a really fine 
‘system for serving the public with tele- 
phone service in your community, and fin- 
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Pick Your Line and Go to It. 


ally you feel that at last you have at- 
tained your desires along that line, do you 
‘then sit down and spend blissful moments 
/in contemplating your great achievement ? 
‘You do not! Why? : 

Well, for the first reason, you never do 


Leave Everything Else to 
Relentlessly Pursue It. 


By Well Clay 


attain what you consider to be a perfect 
example of your art, and if you did you 
would then lose interest at once in the 
whole business and turn to something 
else. 

The man who forms a statue from the 
pure marble with a chisel, or 
the painter who brings out a 
masterpiece with his brush, can 
always see the imperfections 
better than any one else and 
it, therefore, follows that a 
worker is often able to see the 
defects in his handiwork where 
others, not of the craft, dis- 
cover nothing wrong. 

In the giving of good tel- 
ephone service, however, 
we are a little differently 
situated. Not for us to la- 
boriously carve through the 
hours and days of many 
years to produce a master- 
piece, and then lay aside our labors; with 
us that would be insufficient. We must 
have another day, tomorrow, good service 
rendered—and then another one following 
that without end, if we would serve the 
public. 

If the water service is on today and off 
tomorrow, we do not call it efficiency. No 
matter how good it has been one day, all 
that is forgotten on the morrow if the taps 
are dry. 

Same way with us, no final culmination 
of high grade efficiency and then a stop to 
receive recognition and applause. We 
must not only achieve but maintain a high 
level of efficiency, if we would be con- 
sidered as having filled the requirements. 

To achieve in paint and marble, of 
course, is a difficult thing, but to achieve 
in a thing which has an ever-changing 
shape from day to day, and is animate 
and insistent instead of being inanimate 
and cold, is something else 
again. 

The sculptor or painter 
could easily ruin his mas- 
terpiece if he kept on tin- 
kering with it after he had 
reached perfection, as far 
as it was in his power to 
achieve it, but he wisely 
leaves it be. With the tele- 
phone man it is different. 
He must keep on working 
at his ideal every day, and great are the 
possibilities that he may undo some of the 
previous good work and spoil the effect 
by some unfortunate move or ill-consid- 
ered action. 

Then, when he is finally called off the 
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‘Sundry Snapshots Alongs the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


job, he leaves with misgivings as to wheth- 
er his successor will continue to keep up 
with the ideals he has set up, or whether 
there will be a change of program. 
There is as wide a range in the concep- 
tion of what constitutes telephone service 


Such | 
Service. 
One day it is, 
another day 
it isn't -Bah!! 


We Must Not Only Achieve But Maintain a High Level 
of Efficiency If We Would Fill the Requirements. 


from a manager’s standpoint as there is 
between the conception of what consti- 
tutes art, by the artist who releases with 
his chisel the delicate outlines of a fairy- 
like form from the cold lump of rough 
stone, and that entertained by the convict 
who breaks stone on the highway. 

Not that art is the end sought but that 
the soul be fired with the inclination to 
achieve some greater thing from the rough 
material at hand; to serve willingly, and 
not merely to endure because he must. 

Whether we serve to make possible an 
easier pathway for countless messages to 
thread their way shuttle-like back and 
forth through the welfare of community 
life—or whether we serve that we may 
find the point of contact which will blaze 
a pathway and release to follow it back 
to human ears for human entertainment 
and service, the flood of lost echos from 
the voices and sounds of the world which 
have heretofore been lost in space—it is 
with an underlying motive of something 
more than the way of putting ourselves in 
a position where we can collect a mere 
day’s wage or insure for ourselves the 
necessary food, clothes and bed which are 
the reward of even a prisoner pounding 
stone under an armed sentinel’s eye. 

APHORISM: Good food, well served, 
is doubly delicious. 


A. T. & T. Capital Stock to Be In- 
creased to a Billion. 

A special meeting of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. stockholders has 
been called for March 27. The authorized 
capital stock of the company will be in- 
creased from $750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 


Radiotelephony and Wire Systems 


Carrier Current Communication 
Over High Tension Lines. 

Before representatives of the larger 
light and power companies of the United 
States, a new use of radio was brought 
to light recently when it was demonstrat- 
ed that voice conversations could be car- 
ried on by means of radio waves over high 
tension power lines, without the use of 
switches and just as is done in the ordi- 
nary telephone connection. 

The test was carried out between exper- 
imental. stations located in the Colfax 
and Brunots Island power stations of the 
Duquesne Light Co., points located about 
30 miles apart, by engineers of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
and the power company. It was also dem- 
onstrated that this system could be used 
for remote control of all manner of ap- 
paratus. 

For a long period of time the Westing- 
house company has been working on a 
method of carrier current control for use 
in central power stations and _ electric 
railways, or other points using high ten- 
sion electrical lines. The idea behind the 
whole scheme is to superimpose 
waves on the power lines and thus make 
use of radio transmitting and receiving 
for both voice communication and control 
of remote switches. 

In this work the Duquesne Light Co. 
has. co-operated and provided experimen- 
tal stations at its power stations in Bru- 
nots Island and Colfax, Pa. 

Preliminary research work on ordinary 
transmission lines and feeder circuits had 
indicated that the use of wired wireless 
communication was simple and effective 
on such lines. But when trying out the 
Duquesne Light lines it was found that 
its system was so complicated and exten- 
sive that many additional problems had 
had to be solved before it could be dem- 
onstrated that carrier current dispatching 
could be done successfully. 

The members of the radio subcommit- 
tee of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, members of which are representa- 
tive of all light and power companies of 
the United States, decided to hold a meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh especially to see a dem- 
onstration of this revolutionary method 
of communication and control. 


The test held Thursday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 11, was entirely successful and dem- 
onstrated conclusively that this method 
of interlacing the telephone with the power 
lines would soon be a feature in the 
plants of more progressive companies. 

It was demonstrated in a small room 
of the power plant in Colfax, where the 
committee had assembled, that the carrier 
current system of telephony, allowing 
communication Over high tension lines, 


radio . 


besides saving an additional right of way, 
does away with the great noises and high 
induced voltages which operators so much 
dread in talking along lines that parallel 
high tension systems. 

The new system was demonstrated over 
a 66,000-volt line and is unique in that 
the system is duplex and operates as does 
the ordinary telephone. When the tele- 
phone receiver is unhooked, the transmit- 
ting station automatically starts up, allow- 
ing talk in both directions without any 
switching. This feature is entirely new 
in radio as all other transmitting and re- 
ceiving must be done by switching back 
and forth, because a station transmitting 
will not receive messages. The transmit- 
ting apparatus must first be switched off 
and the receiving circuit switched in. 
However, all this’ is done away with in 
the newest of systems. 

The calling or ringing of numbers is 
selective and operated by special selector 
keys which cause the bell to ring only at 
the station desired. This eliminates the 
distractive code ringing and allows power 
station operators to keep their minds on 
their work. 

The improved system developed by the 
Westinghouse company has been carefully 
worked out by C. A. Boddie, radio engi- 
neer of the company, and the technical 
and economic features are now being ana- 
lyzed by Mr. Boddie, assisted by M. W. 
Cooke, of the Duquesne Light Co. 
Description and Operation of an 

Electron Tube Detection Unit. 

To meet the great popular interest in 
the use of radio receiving apparatus, the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce is publishing a series of 
circulars descriptive of simple receiving 
sets. 

The first two of this series are Bureau 
of Standards Circulars Nos. 120 and 121. 
These two circulars describe the receiv- 
ing sets which use crystal detectors. The 
third paper of this series is Bureau of 
Standards Circular No. 133 and may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 

This circular is a description of an 
electron tube detector and gives instruc- 
tions for its operation. A receiving set 
employing an electron tube detector is 
more sensitive than a set employing a 
crystal detector and may be expected to 
give more satisfactory results. The tun- 
ing devices, antenna, lightning switch, 
ground connection, and telephone  re- 
ceivers with which this electron tube de- 
tector is used may be those previously 
described in Circulars Nos. 120 and 121. 

This paper describes in detail the vari- 
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ous parts which constitute the electron 
tube detector unit and gives illustrations 
showing the arrangement of these parts 
in the complete assembled unit. Detailed 
instructions for operating this set are also 
given: 


Radio Conference to Be Held in 
Washington Next Week. 

A radio conference has been called by 
Secretary Hoover for March 20, in Wash- 
ington to clear the air of the present 
chaos, due to conflict from broadcasting 
stations all over the country. A statement 
announcing the calling of the conference 
reads: 

“The Department of Commerce has 
sent out invitations for a reassembly of 
the radio conference held a year ago, to- 
gether with some additional members. 

The conference held last year was for 
the purpose. of. considering legislation 
necessary in order to reduce the amount 
of interference in radio broadcasting. 
The legislation having failed to pass Con- 
gress, it is felt desirable to investigate 
what administrative. measures may prop- 
erly be taken temporarily to lessen the 
amount of interference in broadcasting. 

Since the last. conference the number 
of broadcasting stations has increased 
from 60 to 581, and it is estimated that 
somewhere between 1,500,000 and 2,500,- 
000 receiving stations are now in use. 
The amount of interference has increased 
greatly and threatens to destroy the growth 
of the art.” 

Mr. Hoover is considering the possibil- 
ity of inducing the navy department to 
give up the control it now has over wave 
lengths between 600 and 800 meters. A 
number of university broadcasting stations 
and educational institutions now using 
radio, he said, could arrange their equip- 
ment to send on the longer waves. 


Great Britain Has Over a Million 
Telephones. 

At last Great Britain is able to claim 
a million telephone stations. 

The latest government postoffice statis- 
tics show that March 31, 1921, there were 
1,004,429 telephones in use in the United 
Kingdom. Ireland has 33,740; Scotland, 
103,677, and the remainder are in England 
and Wales. 


City Gets $582,962 as Telephone 
Franchise Share. 7 

The city of Chicago has received a 
check for $582,962, representing 3 per 
cent of the gross receipts of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. for the six months 
which ended December 31, 1922. 
The payment is in conformity with the 
company’s. franchise. Pee — 
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Taught a Wonderful 


Exp ERIEN CE Lesson Here 


XPERIENCE is a wonderful teacher. providing 
i you abide by its teachings. 


The Service life of the two pole lines illustrated 
below exemplifies the superiority of creosoted pine 
poles over poles of other species. 


Seven years after the higher pole line was con- 
structed it was necessary to reinforce the butts with 
concrete—(see illustration at left) because of decay 
at the ground line,—after eleven years the entire line 
was removed, This was a costly experiment—high 


maintenance expenses and heavy replacement charges. 


Right next to this line and under exactly the same 
ee climatic and soil conditions is shown a line of Inter- 
Hid] uh Caner |f national Creosoted Pine Poles with a record of 22 
Rekiee he 4 years’ service and no replacements—the cheapest in 
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Se a eearaiennen the long run. 


Companies having the foresight and good judg- 
ment to use Creosoted Pine Poles are now reaping 
their reward in lower maintenance and fewer inter- 
ruptions to service. 


You can start now to lay the foundation for 
future economies—send us your pole require- 
ments and we will quole prices and deliveries 


Detector Ga & (Geran ( 


General Office—Galveston, Texas 


Plants: Texarkana, Texas Beaumont, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 
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| Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


City Council of Newark, Ohio, 
Passes Higher Rate Ordinance. 
The city council of Newark, Ohio, has 

finally passed an ordinance giving the New- 
ark Telephone Co. increased rates. It was 
passed on March 5, a few days after. the 
state supreme court had granted a re- 
hearing. 

It has been a long fight between the city 
and the company on the question of higher 
rates—the city claiming that the contract 
ordinance of 1910 was a valid contract 
and could not be abrogated by any subse- 
quent legislation on the part of the state. 

The company contended that the con- 
tract was anulled by the enactment of the 
public utilities act, which places the mat- 
ter of rate making with the commission. 

In the trial in the supreme court, the 
court, by a vote of four to three,. held in 
the city’s favor. 

In a statement issued after the passing 
ef the ordinance, the city solicitor, city 
attorneys, and municipal judge pointed out 
that since the decision of the supreme 
court the personnel of the bench has 
changed and that the outcome might not 
be favorable to the city. 

If a reversal were made by the supreme 
court, it would place the matter of rate 
fixing with the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission and the city officials were certain 
that the commission allow the 
higher rates. 

The ordinance as passed contains a pro- 
vision that the pending litigation be dis- 
missed and another that the company 
spend $150,000 on improvements during the 
next two years. 

The company agreed to withdraw its 
claim on the escrow fund of $40,000, with 
the granting of increased rates. 

The old and new rates are: 


would 


Old rates New rates 
Business : 
One-party eee eer $2.50 $6.00 
Jexoyohe UE MRAY 555 5006 2.00 4.00 
Residence : 
@ne=partyy pee cee ete pales 
Bouk=pattvare: eee 1.25 1.75 


The council meeting at 
vanced rate ordinance was passed opened 
with a prayer offered by City Solicitor E. 
Randolph, during which the members and 
the audience stood. This is encouraging 
evidence of the trend toward religion and 
normalcy, where selfish self-interest will 
pot override fairness and equality. 


Bell Decrease in Fort Smith, Ark., 
Temporarily Halted. 

The ordinance providing for a decrease 

in telephone rates in Fort Smith, Ark., 

passed by the city commission February 


20 and scheduled to go into effect March 
1, was held up pending decision by Fed- 
eral Judge Frank A. Youmans on an 
application for a permanent injunction 
against the city enforcing the ordinance. 

Judge Youmans granted a temporary 
injunction on February 24 in favor of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

The city contended that the federal court 
had no jurisdiction in the case in view of 
the fact that the telephone company had 
not carried the matter through the state 
courts. The telephone company contended 
that the controversy was of a judicial 
nature and that it had the right to choose 
its forum. Judge Youmans said that if 
he decided to hear the case it would be set 
for next September. 

In the meantime patrons are paying the 
old rate for their telephone service, though 
the restraining order provided that the 
company furnish a bond of $25,000 pend- 
ing decision in the case. 


Illinois Commission Defines Rea- 
sonable Telephone Service. 
Just what service users of telephones in 
Illinois are entitled to is specified in gen- 
eral order No. 107 which has just been 
promulgated by the Lllinois Commerce 

Commission. 

Cross talk and resulting from 
leakage and induction and other improp- 
erly constructed lines shall be eliminated 
as far as possible, the commission’s order 
states. 
ination of noise caused by grounded wires 
and other common defects. 

If the subscriber’s call is not answered 
in a reasonable time, he has grounds for 
a “lick” the commission rules, and speci- 
fies what a “reasonable” time for answer- 
ing calls is, according to its estimates. 

“Any telephone exchange serving more 
than 500 city subscribers shall be consid- 
ered as giving reasonably prompt service 
if 95 per cent of all the calls are answered 
in 10 seconds or less,’ the order states. 

“All other telephone exchanges shall 
answer at least 90 per cent of the calls 
within 10 seconds except where the traffic 
is insufficient to require the entire attention 
of an operator and the exchange is oper- 
ated in connection with other work, slower 
service may be adequate.” 

“TListening-in” by operators is forbidden 
and the commission also advises that “the 
tone of voice used by operators is very im- 
portant, particularly on toll service. Toll 
operators should cultivate not only a dis- 
tinct articulation, but low tones and a 
pleasing voice.” i 
Directories of exchanges serving more 
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noise 


Provisions are made for the elim- 


2 


than 1,000 subscribers should be issued 
after revision twice a year. Other direc- 
tories should be issued at least once a 
year. 

“On new construction,’ the commission 
allows only four subscribers on local ex- 
change lines and not more than 10 on rural 
lines having a length of five miles or less, 
On rural lines of greater length additional] 
subscribers may be allowed but in no case 
should more than 15 be on the same line. 

Under the commission’s rules a record 
of all complaints shall be kept by the com- 
panies in the state and these ‘records shal! 
be used as the basis for the commission’s 
inspectors to determine if the company 
is giving satisfactory service. 


Hopkinsville, Ky., Orders Rates 
Back to Pre-War Basis. 

The city commissioners of Hopkinsville 
Ky., passed an order on March 7 requiring 
the Christian-Todd Telephone Co., to re 
store pre-war rates specified in the fran 
chise granted in 1911. 

During the war increases were permit 
ted, and when called on recently to sho 
cause why the franchise rates should no 
be reéstablished, the company declared i 
would not be able to operate and show < 
reasonable profit without further increases 

A series of conferences followed, an 
at a special session of the commissioner 
an application for additional increases wa 
refused and franchise rates ordered re 
stored dating from March 1. 


Michigan Commission Approve 
Sale of Westphalia Plant. 

The Michigan Public Utilities Commi 
sion on February 27 gave its approval 
the purchase of the Union Telephone Co. 
Westphalia equipment by the Farmer 
Telephone Co. and it is expected the co 
solidation will be made within the ve 
near future. ‘ 

At the time of making the order, boun 
ary lines were fixed, so there will be 
conflict as to territory. Those within t 
Westphalia territory who now have servi¢ 
from Portland and those in the Portl 
territory who are now connected wit 
Westphalia exchange may continue tt 
arrangement however, as the commissi¢ 
made exceptions for cases where tek 
phones are already installed. q 


Approves Proposed Schedule ' ( 
Miscellaneous Charges. _ 
Effective April 1, the Kenyon Telephor 
Co., of Kenyon, has been permitted by th 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse on 
mission to establish the charges for: ser 


: 
We 


| 
| 
i 
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He can double his day’s 
work with— 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Grip, squeeze, snap—and the hanger is ready for cable. 


That’s why there are more than 50 MILLION in use. 
Standardized by the A. T. & T. Co. and Western Union. 
ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER OR DIRECT 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO., Everett, Mass. 
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ice connection, change of name, moving 
equipment, and other miscellaneous charges 
proposed by the company. The order was 
dated March 6. 

Service connection charges are: $2 for 
business instrument not in place, and $1.50 
for instrument in place; $1.50 for resi- 
dence instrument not in place, and $1 for 
instrument in place; $1 for business ex- 


tensions. 


Small Missouri Company Ordered 
to Cease Giving Service. 

On complaint of the Johnstown Farmers 
Telephone Co. and of the Spruce Mutual 
Telephone Co. that the Allie McCracken 
Telephone Co. was operating an exchange 
‘n Spruce without permission from the 
commission, the Allie McCracken 
pany was ordered by the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to cease furnishing 
service over its lines or conducting a tele- 
The order was 
effective 


com- 


phone business for hire. 
entered March 2 and 
March 14, 

Evidence showed the Allie McCracken 
Telephone Co. to be a small exchange with 
32 members, each owning his own line 
and telephone, paying $1.25 per month for 
the operation of the switchboard’ and 
maintenance of lines owned by the com- 
pany. It also furnished service to four 
subscribers, charging them 60 cents per 
month each. 

A charge of 10 cents per message was 
made where a non-subscriber used the lines 
and instruments in talking to subscribers 
of the Butler Telephone Co. This 10 cents 
was turned over to the Butler company. 
The Allie McCracken company also paid 
the Butler company 10 cents per month 
for each subscriber on its system being 
given service over the Butler company’s 
system. 


became 


Kinloch System Now Under Man- 
agement of the Bell Company. 
The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

has begun operation of the Kinloch sys- 

tem as a result of the absorption plans 
initiated more than a year ago. Through 
the delivery of $4,200,000 of preferred 
stock of the Bell company to the stock- 
holders of the Kinloch Long Distance 

Telephone Co. on February 28, the Bell 

company acquired the Kinloch corpora- 

tion and its assets, and the latter company, 
after 25 years of operation, ceases to ex- 
ist as an operating unit. 

The physical linking up of the two sys- 
tems will be completed in about 18 months. 


Hold First Hearing on Purchase of 
Bell Plant in Carthage, Mo. 
On February 23, the Missouri Public 
Service Commission ordered a de- 
tailed account of the proposed sale of the 
Bell telephone plant in Carthage to the 
Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, together 
with a suggested order for a consolida- 

tion of the two isystems. 
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According to F. R. Birkhead, city at- 
torney, who represented the city of Car- 
thage at the hearing, the purchase price 
of $70,000 for the Bell plant has been 
agreed upon to be paid in cash or ap- 
proved securities. 

Hearing Before Federal Court in 
Nebraska on Northwestern Cas2. 

It is expected that hearings before a 
federal court referee will shortly begin in 
the case brought in Nebraska by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., chal- 
lenging the reasonableness of a_ recent 
order ‘of the state railway commission with 
reference to exchange rates. 

The commission’s answer directly raised 
the entire question of valuation, and recog- 
nizing that this would mean a vast amount 
of technical, documentary and blue print 
evidence, attorneys for the commission and 
the company are seeking to stipulate un- 
disputed facts wherever an agreement 
upon them can be had. When this is com- 
pleted, Referee Dunham will be asked to 
fix a date. The 4% per cent contract with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will be one of the matters fought out to 
a finish. 


Effort to Legislate a Maximum 
Toll Rate Fails. 

The latest effort in the Nebraska legis- 
lature to make a legislative maximum for 
toll rates in the state fell flat. The senate 
committee on miscellaneous corporations, 
which had the bill, S.F. 263, in charge, 
reported it out the other day for indefinite 
postponement. Senator Thielen, who had 
sponsored the bill, lost interest in it, and 
made no motion to have the committee 
decision reversed. By formal action of 
the senate it was killed, although this does 
not prevent any attempt to revive it later. 
This is not regarded as likely. 

The real author of the bill was Joe 
Burns, a Lincoln man who had been a 
member of the house and senate on several 
occasions, in the days when the railroad 
machine ran Nebraska politics. In recent 
years he has been a reformer, and at the 
last session was behind anti-telephone legis- 
lation that failed. Before the legislature 
met he began writing letters to local news- 
papers asserting that toll rates in the state 
were excessive, and when they failed to 
print what he had to say, he got a suburb- 
an taxpayers’ league behind him. 

When before the committee Mr. Burns 
said that he represented this league. He 
tried to prove that toll rates were too high 
by setting up an imaginary toll line ten 
miles in length, estimating how much it 
cost to construct and then figured out how 
much it would earn for its owners if kept 
busy for eight hours every day. His fig- 
ures and conclusions were battered by the 
telephone company representatives present, 
and the committee soon after lost’ interest 
in the measure. 

As Burns had drawn the bill it proposed 
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that it would be unlawtul for a telephone 
company to charge more than four-tenths 
of a cent an airline mile for a five-minute 
conversation, with a maximum of $1.28 
between any two points in the state. I 
would have cut toll rates in two. 

The state railway commission, not loll 
ago, following an exhaustive investigation 
held that toll rates were too low in com. 
parison with exchange rates and author. 
ized: their increase in order to remove the 
burden on exchange rentals. 


Probable Action on  Nebrask: 
Maximum Rate Bill. 


While no action has yet been taken by 
the Nebraska house judiciary commit 
on the Osterman bill forbidding the stati 
railway commission from establishin; 
minimum rates, the belief is that it will b 
reported for indefinite postponement. Th 
introducer, who is the Democratic floo 
leader, was unable to make it clear to th 
committee how this would accomplish wha 
he believed it would—restore competitio: 
in the telephone business in the state. 

The bill provides that no public bod 
authorized to fix rates for the service 0 
any public utility shall ‘establish othe 
than maximum rates and that any mini 
mum rate should be null and void. Withi 
30 days after the act goes into effect, an 
public utility charging for any service les 
than the maximum rate fixed shall fil) 
with the regulatory body a certified copy ¢| 
its schedule, including the minimum rate 
charged in any particular and thereafte 
no change shall be made until after é 
days’ notice. 

R. E. Mattison, general manager of tk 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., tol] 
the committee that at the present tin 
there is no law, rule or scheme that pri 
vents competition, and that he was of tt! 
opinion the legislation proposed would fa 
to accomplish the avowed purpose. EF) 
said the only way to increase competiti¢ 
in the telephone business is to stop regi| 
lation, and let the companies charge wh) 
rates they think are justified. Telephoi) 
competition in the past had cost a lot « 
fortunes, and it no longer existed becau) 
nobody was willing to risk capital putts) 
in a competitive plant. | 

Chairman Taylor of the Nebraska Sta 
Railway Commission, who was present ( 
another matter, was asked for an opinic. 
He said that there is no longer any sul 
thing as competition in the telephone bu: 
ness, but that it is not the fault of existit) 
laws. If a company desires to step in 
competition with an existing company 
any community, it may do so without a 
interference from the commission or am 
one else. j 

The reason is, he said, that the ee | 
companies find it impossible, under reg 
lation, to make a proper return on capit, 

| 


| 


Many of them are ready to sell out. T 
Lincoln company had purchased a nurp} 
of these that were unable to finance t et 
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As Carefully Built as a Fine Watch 


Precision in making parts and accuracy in assembly that rival 
the skill of the finest watchmakers— 


Care in selecting materials to assure only the best— 


No wonder the NORTH dial operates so smoothly. Its soft 
whir-r-r is the song of a perfectly attuned mechanism. To at- 
tempt comparison would be as futile as to liken a fine watch to 
an alarm clock. 


The NORTH Finger Wheel is solid rust-proof Monel-Metal. If 
worn clear thru it would retain its original lustre. 


The Governor and Spindle Bearings are carefully housed in a 
dust-proof case to assure long service. 


The NORTH Dial may be used to operate any type of machine 
switching system—its application is universal. 


The price is surprisingly low for a mechanism so fine. 


SPECIAL TEST OFFER 


We will send a limited number of NORTH Dials {to 
telephone companies for test. Acceptance of this Test 
Offer incurs no obligation. We know that when you 
FEEL it work you’ll appreciate its excellence. 


The 
NORTH ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALION, O. 


| NORTH P. A. X. (dial equipped phones) for pri- 
: vate exchange subscribers — NORTH Machine 
Switching Systems for City Telephone Exchanges. 

i Manufacturers of telephone equipment since 1884. 
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selves further under existing rates. The 
commission had called a halt on these 


purchases because rebuilding was followed 
by rate increase applications and a general 
disturbance of conditions. 

The commission has never 
request of any telephone company to re- 
duce rates. It has no right to pass on the 
question of public convenience and neces- 
sity when a new company proposes to en- 
ter an occupied field. If a man or group 
of men desire to engage in a utility busi- 
ness at a financial loss, the commission will 
not apply the brakes. 


denied the 


Nebraska Bill for Division of Tolls 
Reported Out of Committee. 


S.F. 200, introduced in the Nebraska 
legislature at the request of Bruce Brown, 
former president of the state telephone 
association, has appeared from the com- 
mittee, all dressed up in new form, and 
now occupies a place on the general file 
awaiting action by the senate. 

Mr. Brown sought, by this bill, to strike 
from the state law covering toll and other 
physical connections any reference to the 
amount of commissions to be paid, on the 
theory that every company ought to be 
free to make the best deal it might with 
the toll companies. 

This action was taken without consult- 
ing the directors of the state telephone 
association, and at its meeting in February 
R. E. Mattison, general manager of the 
Lincoln company, attacked the bill as 
likely to lead to disagreeable complications 
for all the companies. Mr. Brown offered 
to have the bill withdrawn, but it was 
deemed better to have it changed from an 
absolute repeal of the particular section 
covering commissions to a full enactment 
of what was desired. 

As reported out from the committee, 
the bill is a-complete substitute for the 
other one. The section as amended reads 
as follows, and will probably go through 
in this form: 

Amend by striking out all of the bill 
after the enactment clause and substituting 
therefor the following: 

Section 1. That section 7091, compiled 
statutes of Nebraska for 1922, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Tolls—division. All long distance tele- 
phone rates in this state shall be based on 
air-line mileage between points. Of any 
toll charge, at least 15 per cent shall go 
to the company where call originated and 
10 per cent to the company where message 
terminated; and the balance of such 
charge shall be divided between the differ- 
ent companies over whose lines and 
through whose stations it passed, pro rata. 
according to the number of units involved 
in delivering the message, after taking out 
a sufficient amount for ‘clearing such mes- 
sage through the office of the state railway 
commission, in case the commission is 
called upon to make such clearing. 

Each circuit mile of trunk or toll line 
shall be taken and considered as a unit, 
and each switching station where a mes- 
sage is switched through to another com- 
pany shall be considered as having five 
units in making the division of — toll 
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charges for any message passing through 
its station. 

Telephone companies may by mutual 
consent clear their toll business or have 
the same done by a clearing house agreed 
upon; but in case of a failure to agree, 
the company where the messages originate 
and the company where the messages des- 
tinate shall report to the railway commis- 
sion each message, stz iting the origination, 
destination, and exact number of miles 
of line of each company over which such 
message was transmitted; and then it 
shall be the duty of the commission to di- 
vide the amount of the charges for the 
different messages according to the pro- 
visions herein made and collect and deliver 
to each company its just share, after tak- 
ing out a sufficient amount for the actual 
expense of making such a clearing as here- 
in stated. : 


ae 


Decision for Company in New 
York Rate Case. 

New York City, as a subscriber, had no 
right to bring suit in the courts to compel 
the New York Telephone Co. to comply 
with orders of the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission fixing temporary rates for 
telephone service, it was held by the 
United States Supreme Court in a deci- 
sion handed down March 12, 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
February 26: Application filed by Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for ap- 
proval of its acquisition of the stock of 


the Willamette Telephone Co., which 
operates exchanges in Oregon. 
February 27: Joint application filed 


by Cass County Home Telephone Co. and 
Michigan State Te'ephone Co. for permis- 
sion to sell out to the Dowagiac Tele- 
phone Co. exchanges located in Cass and 
Van Buren Counties, Mich 

CALIFORNIA. 

March 1: Authority granted to L. and 
A. Harris to purchase and L. E. and G. 
Dean to sell a telephone system extending 
through a portion of El Dorado County, 
in the vicinity of Aukum, and in a portion 
of Amador County south of Aukum, for 
a consideration of $200. 

March 1: Pomona Valley 
& Telegraph Union given an extension 
of time until December 31, 1923, to issue 
and sell bonds authorized by the order 
of March 17, 1922. 

March 7: Application filed by Lindsay 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Gor or 
Lindsay, for authority to issue a corpora- 
tion note for $10,000, for the purpose of 
reimbursing the First National Bank of 
Lindsay and others for moneys advanced 
for extensions and additions to the plant. 

March 7: Petition filed by the Hunt- 
ington Beach Telephone Comtor authority 
to increase its rates for service in the 
city of Huntington Beach and vicinity. 

ILLrnots. 

February 27: General 
issued, defining what 
able telephone service. 

March 13: MHearing held in Chicago 
on application of Illinois Local Telephone 
Co. for permission to issue cumulative 
preferred capital stock. 

March 13: Hearing held in Chicago on 
citation in the matter of failure of the 
Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Dundas Telephone Co. to handle 
messages between Olney and Dundas; 
cross petition filed by the Commercial 


Telephone 


order. No. 107 
constitutes reason- 
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company against the Dundas compar 
covering exchange connections, toll line 


etc., between Olney and Dundas. 

March 14: Hearing held in 
on application of Amos Haverstick and 
others for an order requiring the I[llin 
Bell Telephone Co. to install and furnish 
telephone service in Rock Falls. 

MICHIGAN. 

February 27: Approval given to sal 
of Westphalia plant of United Telephone 
Co. to Farmers Telephone Co. 

. MINNESOTA. 

March 6: Kenyon Telephone Co., of 
Kenyon, authorized to establish on Ap 
1 the schedule of service connection and 
miscellaneous charges which it had pro- 
posed. 

March 29: Hearing to be held in Gra 
ite Falls on application of the Granite 
Falls Telephone Co. for authority to i é 
crease its local and rural rates. 

Missourt. 

February 23: Hearing held in Jeffer 
son City on application of Home Tel 
phone Co. of Joplin, for authority to— 
take over the Carthage plant of the South 
western Bell Telephone Co.; ordered th 
complete details of the proposed merget 
be filed with the commission. 

March 2: Allie McCracken Telephone 
Co., doing business in Spruce and vicinity, 
ordered to cease furnishing service of 
conducting a telephone business for hire 
effective March 14. 

NEBRASKA. 

March 5: Application of the Republi-” 
can Valley Telephone Co. for permission 
to make certain charges for certain se 
ices, dismissed fer lack of prosecuti 
and insufficient information furnished. 

March 5: Application of the St. Be 
nard Telephone Co. for permission | 
charge a gross rate and net rates, wi 
a spread of 25 cents per month, fou 
to be reasonab‘e and according to the ru 
and granted. 

March 5: Applicaticn of the Big Fot 
Telephone Co., of Geneva, for permis 
to establish gross and net rate schedul 
granted with the stipulation that t 
spread shall be 25 cents a month 

March 6: In the matter of the appli 


Co. for permission to abandon the e 
change at Lakeside; it appearing to t 
commission that this was established 
1918, at a time when the potash indu 
flourished in that section, that the closing 
of the works has left the company witl 
but five subscribers, all of whom h 
signed a petition agreeing to the aband 
ment of exchange service, permis 
granted, on the understanding that a 
station will be maintained. 

March 6: Complaint filed by N. 
Williams, of Weber, against the Fron- 
tier Telephone Co., alleging an improper 
installation charge. 5 

March 7: Complaint filed by B. | 
Gustoferson against the Hamilton Cow 
Farmers Independent Telephone Asso 
tion and the Lincoln Telephone & T 
graph Co., alleging inadequate toll fac 


ties. 
New York. , 

March 13: Hearing held at Albany 0 
the matter of consolidation of the Roch 
ester Telephone Corp., franchises, 
other items. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

February 23: 
become effective April 1, filed by Con 
ham Valley Telephone Co. 

‘TENNESSEE. 

March 5: Hearing on the Cumber ami 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. rate case post- 
pened from this date to March 26; hear 
ing to be held in Nashville. 
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Telephone men demand a smart te- 
sponse from their batteries when asked 
for—but no fidgets when told to keep 
still. The corrosive sulks between 
visits—that’s what consumes the ener- 
gy of most batteries. Columbia Gray 
Label Batteries work to perfection, 
then they save their power by resting 
contentedly while there’s nothing to 
do; thus they cost less per month of 
service. Fahnestock Spring Clip 


Binding Posts at no extra charge. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Atlanta Chicago Cleveland 


Kansas City San Francisco 


Columbia 
Telephone fatteries 


“Tess cost per month of service” 
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Personal and Biographical Notes — 


George Codington, of Auburn, Neb., 
one of the oldest telephone men in the 
state, has resigned as manager of the Au- 
burn branch of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Codington organized the Auburn 
Telephone Co. about 20 years ago, 
later selling out to the Lincoln people, 
named manager of the local 
exchange and plant, which position he has 
held to the present time. He will continue 
to make his Auburn, looking 
after his land and banking interests. 

He was recently made director of the 
Lincoln company. 


who him 


home in 


L. M. Corrington has been named Mr. 
Codington’s successor as manager of the 
Auburn exchange. He has been in the 
telephone service for 11! years, the last 
four of which he has occupied the posi- 
tion of His ex- 
knowledge and supervision of 


wire chief at Auburn. 
perience, 
actual operations have been in no small 
measure responsible for the steady im- 
provement of the local plant and service. 

His new position will but enable him to 
continue and enlarge his former efforts in 
making the service modern, efficient and 
smooth-running, 

Burdett Stryker, of Washington, D. 
C., general manager of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. since 1919, was 
recently elected one of the vice-presidents 
of the company. 

Bell veteran, having 
gone to work as a boy, when the first 
grounded circuit 
installed in 


lis. TS. system 


switchboard 
Washington. He 


was being 


was also 
the first operator at the Capitol. 

Mr. Stryker left Washington in 1895 
and had a wide continuous experience in 
the Bell system in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, where he was made general su- 
perintendent of plant in 1916. 

Herbert F. McCulla, manager at Has- 
tings for. the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has been named as commercial 
engineer and assistant to the general su- 
perintendent, with headquarters at Lincoln. 

Mr. McCulla began his work with the 
company 19 years ago as a troubleman at 
Holstein and has steadily advanced in the 
service of the company. 

C. L. Kelly, of North Bend, Neb., the 
newly-elected president of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association, is one of the most 
active and best known of the Independent 
telephone operators in the state. Mr. 
Kelly has been interested in association 
affairs from the beginning, and is a never- 
failing attendant at the state association 
meetings. 

He has been connected with the tele- 
phone industry for 20 years, serving as 
director and holding the office of secretary 


or treasurer of the Farmers’ Telephone 
company of Dodge county, one of the 
strong Independent companies of the state. 
At present he is the secretary and general 
manager of the company. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with the problems of the 


The New President of the Nebraska Asso- 
ciation, C. L. Kelly, of North Bend, Is 


a Hard Worker, But Has Always 
Found Time to Assist Others 
in the Business. 


telephone managers, and has been called 
to various parts of the state in past years 
to assist the smaller companies in their 
accounting and managerial problems. 

The honor of being president was not 
sought by Mr. Kelly. In fact, he tried 
his best to have Bruce Brown, of Brady, 
continued for another year. He said he 
was too busy a man to give the affairs of 
the association the attention he felt they 
deserved, but after the honor was thrust 
upon him, he promised to do his best. 

The Farmers company of Dodge county 
operates exchanges at North Bend, Scrib- 
ner, Dodge, Webster and Snyder, and 
serves acceptably a large territory. While 
three of the five exchanges are located in 
comparatively small towns, it serves over 
1,500 stations, and the company stands 
sixth among the Independent companies of 
the state in the number of persons served. 

F. P. Ogden, of Denver, Colo., gen- 
eral tolls superintendent of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
been promoted to the office of general 
traffic manager, the place made vacant by 
the death of Walter F. Brown. 

Mr. Ogden is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and has been with the 
Mountain States company for about ten 
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a 
years, having served as division traffic 
superintendent at Helena, Mont., and Salt 
Lake City, Utah; general tolls superin- 
tendent at Denver and now general traffic 
manager—a rapid rise for a studious and 
industrious young man. 


Carl B. Campbell, of Dysart, lowa, 
recently became part owner of the tele- 
phone company at Bloomfield, Neb., and 
will take up his duties as manager 
March 1. | 

Mr. Campbell joins the advent of the 
younger generation into the executive end 
of the business.. He possesses a very coll 
knowledge of the telephone industry and 
how to operate an exchange, as well as a 
vast supply of energy and pep. For the 
last two years or more he has been man- 
ager of the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co. at Dysart. 

Bloomfield is a thriving little city it 
eastern Nebraska and has a telephone ex 
change with 850 subscribers. There is n 
doubt that a hustler such as Mr. Camp 
bell will make the exchange the nuclew 
of a big telephone system. 


T. B. Clarkson, of Washington, D. C. 
assistant secretary and assistant treasure’ 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephon 
Co., has been elected treasurer of the com 
pany. He entered the telephone compan 
as a bookkeeper in 1898 and filled variou 
positions in that line of work. He wa 
made paymaster in 1910 and in 1913 h 
was made assistant secretary and assistan 
treasurer. | 


Obituary. * 
A. M. Danforth, manager of th 
Somerset Farmers’ Co-operative Telephor 
Co., of Skowhegan, Me., died on Februar 
26, after a few days’ illness with infh 
enza and double pneumonia. He wast 
years of age. ] 
Mr. Danforth was in former years ef 
ployed by the Farmers’ Telephone Co. 
Skowhegan. About two years ago he b 
came manager of the Somerset company 
He had attended to the duties of t 
office—to which he had been elected i 
the third year—very capably, and leay 
a wide circle of friends. 
He is survived by his widow, two ? 
dren, his parents, a brother, and a siste 


H. H. Floyd, manager of the V 
chester, Ky., exchange of the Cumberl 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., died at 
home after being ill two days with pm 
monia. ; 

For several years he had been super 
tendent of the Paris office of the Cum 
land Bell, but about a year ago was tfa 
ferred to the office at Winchester. 

He is survived by his widow an 
son, 
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Constant Voltage 
Constant Frequency 


Do YOU Have These Conditions 
In YOUR Exchange? 


™ Steel Peavies and 
Install the Holtzer-Cabot Cant Hooks 


Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator Int additiontatauinalite ahich 


grade malleable peavies and 
cant hooks, we also supply these 
tools furnished with STEEL 
fittings. We especially recom- 
mend them for extra-heavy 


service. THEY STAND UP. 


Keep our No. 65 catalog handy. It 
lists and illustrates our complete 
line of construction tools, which 
are sold by all leading jobbers. 


Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. 


131 Tell St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


And you are assured PERFECT RINGING SERV- 
ICE under all conditions. You owe this to your 
subscribers and you owe it to your exchange. 


ip TeV yeoy 
THE HOLTZER -CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
Chicago Boston 
“INDIANA’”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


PROVEN BEST BY - TEST 
Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us_ to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose  @7%& 
insure long life and ultimate economy.  184s—1922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


a rr es eee Rees Ree eee 


MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Poles Preserved 
the V-C Way 
Are Enduring 


The Valentine-Clark Co. pre- 
served the butt of this pole in 
1910 for the Peoples Light 
Co., of Davenport, Ia. (Speci- 
fication | “Ava)*s =Note, «that 
portion of the butt where the 
earth has been removed at 
the ground line and about 
one gioot below.” There “is 
absolutely no sign of decay. 


* Preservative Treaiment ‘‘A’’ provides 
for a continuous submersion in hot 
Carbolineum for a minimnm duration 
of fifteen minutes. 


ie 
wood preservation is simple: 
Poison your wood so it will 


secret of successful 


not be attacked by fungi, 
either at the ground line or 
elsewhere, by using a high 
boiling oil of coal tar; this 
will forever hold the poison 


and not leach out. Results 
are permanent if properly 
applied. 
Write us today for further 
details. 
THE 


Valentine-Clark Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements Issued and Any Items 
Relating to Construction, Rebuilding and Other Changes 


New Telephone Companies and 


Incorporations. 

Manteca, Carir.—The Manteca Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000, divided into 500 
shares at $100 each. The organizers of 
the company are C. W. Forbes, M. A. 
Forbes and E. Powers, who have one 
share each. 

LeEwisvittE, Inp.—With a capital stock 
of $10,000, the Lewisville Telephone Co. 
has been organized by H. Hall, O. E. 
Hayes, V. O. Chance, W. H. Livingston 
and F. Lindsay, who are also named as 
directors. 

GuTHRIE CentER, IowA—The newly- 
organized Guthrie Center Telephone Co. 
has a capital stock of $10,000. The officers 
are: C. H. Nelson, president; F. M. Hop- 
kins, vice-president; J. B. Moore, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and W. R. Shaw, general 
manager. 

Murray, IowA—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed for the Citizens Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., the capital stock being 
mentioned as $15,000. C. O. Freel is presi- 
dent and F. E. Burgus is secretary of 
the new company. 

Nort Liserty, lowa.—The North Lib- 
erty Mutual Telephone Co. has filed its 
articles of incorporation, naming $10,000 
as the capital stock. The officers are: E. 
Myers, president; C. W. Lininger, vice- 
president; and W. A. Potter, secretary- 
treasurer. 

PopuLar Grove, Ky.—L. R. Beverly, J. 
C. Stewart and J. F. Brock have organized 
the P. & G. Telephone Co. in Owen 
County, with $285 capital stock. 

RICHARDSVILLE, Ky.—The Richardsville 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $1,200. T. E. Young is 
president; M. Taylor, secretary-treasurer ; 
and S. E. Miller, manager. 

PawuHusKA, Oxra.—B. E. Quimby, J. 
C. Hobbs and C. B. Ritberger have in- 
corporated the West Telephone Co. 

Mipprepury, Vt—The Shoreham Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was purchased 
early in January by A. W. Foote, and has 
since been incorporated under the name of 
the Shoreham Telephone Co., Inc. The 
capital stock of $7,000 is divided into 700 
shares of $10 par value each. The com- 
pany has 416 subscribers. 

At the reorganization meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: A. W. Foote, 
president; Mrs. K. D. Foote, vice-presi- 


dent; O. S. Wisell, secretary-treasurer, 
and R. A. Foote, manager. 
Construction. 


Miami, Fra.—At the annual meeting of 
the South Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. approval was given to the tentative 
plans of President F. B. Shutts and Gen- 
eral Manager F. W. Webster for exten- 
sions and betterments during the coming 
year and the adoption of a general pro- 
gram of continuous expansion for the fu- 
ture. The plans for this year call for an 
outlay of about $500,000. 

WINTERHAVEN, FLa.—The Lake Region 
Telephone Co. has installed a new switch- 
board which doubles the former capacity. 

Waycross, GA.—Work has been started 
by the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. on the extension of the under- . 


ground cable system in the business sec- 
tion. It will cost about $50,000. - 
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LASatie, Int.—The Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has a crew of men at work en- 
larging the switchboard. The workers 
will also convert one rural switchboard 
into a toll position. The renovation will 
be completed some time during the sum- 
mer and will cost approximately $50,000. 

Forr Donce, lowa.—Announcement was 
made recently that the Fort Dodge Tele- 
phone Co. would spend $130,000 this sea-— 
son toward enlarging and improving the | 
system. Of this amount, $100,000 will be | 
for equipment and the remaining $30,000 
for an addition to the central exchange. 

Ropinson, Kans.—New lines have been 
built by the Robinson Mutual Telephone | 
Co. and the North East Telephone Co. 
connect the switchboards of both com- 
panies. One line extends from Robin 
to White Cloud and another from Rob 
son to Hiawatha. 

Paris, Ky.—The Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. is preparing estimates 
extensive improvements in the way of 
cables, wiring and enlarging switchboard, 

Sr. JosepH, Micu.—Improvements at an 
estimated cost of between $50,000 and 
$75,000 will be made to the ‘property of 
the Michigan State Telephone Co. in 
Joseph, according to a recent announce- 
ment. The additional equipment will pro- 
vide for five years’ expansion and will in- 
clude the installation of over four miles 0} 
aerial cable and the laying of undergroun¢ 
cables. Work has already been started on - 
some of the improvements. ‘ 

Kansas City, Mo.—Toll service be- 
tween Kansas City and St. Louis over 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. lines 
to be improved by the placing of t 
miles of cable underground, at an 
timated cost of $109,000. ; 

Lowvitte, N. Y.—The Black River 
Telephone Co. is installing a new swit 
board at an approximate cost of $20,000. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—The New York Tele- 
phone Co. has made a purchase of pr 
erty and will make extensive altera 
and additions to its present building. 

SaLtsBury, N. C.—At a cost of $60,0 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. will place all wires underground in 
business section. 

Oxrorp, Oxuto.—Work will comm 
within a short time on the remodeling 
the building which will be the new ho 
of the Oxford Telephone Co. Entire 
new apparatus will be installed, includi 
a switchboard which will cost about $ 
500. 

Astoria, Ore.—The Pacific Telepho 
& Telegraph Co. is placing a new su 
marine cable across Young’s Bay. 

MeEyeErRSDALE, PA.—The Economy Teé 
phone Stock Co. plans to make impr 
ments to its Berlin and Garrett 
changes during this year, as well as to re- | 
new a number of rural lines. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—It is announe 
that the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsy 
nia will soon take bids for its new thre 
story and basement building, which 
be erected at a cost of about $250,000. 

Paris, TENN.—The Cumberland Te 
phone & Telegraph Co. has started a | 
construction program which will req 
about four months to finish and will 
clude the laying of larger cables. | 
switchboard will also be improved. —— | 

GrEENRIVER, UrAun.—The Midland Tele- 
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Soldering 


on Radio Work 


The Western Ontario Radio Labor- 
atory say in their letter: 


“Our work—radio manufacturing— 
requires a solder that will flux well 
and not leave any of the flux on the 
work. We find Kester Acid-Core 
Wire Solder does all and more than 
we expected.” 


Send for a sample yourself and see 
how correctly the solder and flux 
are proportioned to each other, and 
how the tiny pockets inside the sol- 
der supply the right amount at the 
right time. 


Belo, 
Sere TOUSE % 


G 
NSENERAL cooeas 
SEHOLD 
dae ee 


Sold by live dealers everywhere in one pound coils, in 
cartons, and on one, five and ten pound spools 
fe 


Manufacturers 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4211 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 


Direct Factory Representatives: 


THE FAUCETTE HUSTON CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUIS J. ZIESEL CO. RICHARD F. ELY 
216 Market St. 66 W. Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. New York City 


KESTER 


Acid Gre WIRE SOLDER 


(ENLARGED PHANTOM STANDARD SIZE:/8 INCH DIAMETER) 


VIRGIN TIN & LEAD 


Requires Onlyjteat 


TP Hig ot ONY 


TURNER 


Double-Jet 
Kerosene Furnace 


CLIMAX OF 50 YEARS AS FURNACE 
AND TORCH BUILDERS! 


1 Only two openings in tank—and both above the 

* fuel line. One opening in the center of the top 
is fitted with a screwthread filler cap. The other 
is the pump opening. 


2) Weight of Superstructure rests wholly on a bronze 
° spider on the dome of the tank. No soldered 
connections, no chance for leakage anywhere. 


33 Safety Valve and air release. Prevents excess 
: or bursting pressure. 


4 Fuel is vaporized into a hot, dry, inflammable 

* gas by passing thru the “hot spot’? in the burner 

head. 

5 Double-Jet Burner, two jets focusing to a point, 
* double speed and efficiency. (Equal to the flame 
volume of two furnaces.) 


6 Tank is one piece. Extra heavy. Seamless drawn 
- steel copper plated. 


Hottest, speediest Furnace ever built. Send for 
circular and discounts. 


¢" i HE TURNER BRASSV ORKY ) 
ey a Sycamore, Ill. U.S.A. ne Tiss 
WILLOW ST. 


District Representatives 


Rice-Hitt Co., Denver, Col. 

Rice-Hitt Co., 709 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rice-Hitt Co., 1427 L. C. Smith Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
Rice-Hitt Co., 417 Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. H. Deveney & Co., 4th National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Veluations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGIMEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


4642 W. Monroe St. Springfreld, il. 


perenne cn 
Efectrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Mienadnock Building CHICAGO 


Rate Investigations 


Appraisals 
The American Appraisal Co. 
A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Finencial Reports 


THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Y Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
m of a large number of companies 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Accounting System. 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 


Plans, Retimatesaud Reparts, 
A&pprateai and Supervision 
Gan arrange a moderate‘amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 


H. P. TOPPING 


Telephone Engineer 
Special Attention Given to Telephone Val- 
uations for Rate ses. 
A Permanent National Service Institution 
TOPPING WALUATION COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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phone Co., of Moab, has a carload of poles 
ready at Greenriver and construction will 
start at once on the line to connect Price 
and Greenriver. Double wires will also 
be installed between Grand Junction, Colo., 
Moab and Greenriver, Utah. This will 
make possible direct communication be- 
tween Salt Lake City and southeastern 
Utah. 

Eau Cvatre, Wis. — Approximately 
$900,000 will be expended during the next 
five years for plant and switchboard addi- 
tions by the Wisconsin Telephone Co., it is 
announced. The plans include a new cen- 
tral office, as well as some reconstruction 
of and additions to the existing pole and 
cable lines. The company is at present 
serving 4,832 subscriber stations in Eau 
Claire. 

LANCASTER, Wis.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers Telephone Co. it was 
definitely decided to erect a new exchange 
building some time within the next two 
years, at a cost of not to exceed $15,000. 
The new building will have a switchboard 
and operators’ quarters on the upper floor 
and business and supply offices on the 
lower floor. 

Wausau, Wis.—The Wausau Telephone 
Co. expects to spend about $50,000 for 
the installation of underground cable and 
putting in a 300-line addition to its cen- 
tral office equipment. 


Financial. 


Mripptetown, Inp.—The Prairie Creek 
Mutual Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

MEYERSDALE, PA—The Economy Tele- 
phone Co. has mailed checks to its more 
than 1,300 stockholders—a dividend of 4 
per cent of the earnings of the past year 
having been declared. 

KERRVILLE, TEx.—The capital stock of 
the Kerrville Telephone Co. ha’s been in- 
creased from $30,000 to $60,000. 


Elections. 


Miami, Fra.—The officers of the South 
Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph Co. elect- 
ed for the coming year are: F. B. Shutts, 
president; E. C. Romfh, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. Brand, second vice-president; F. 
W. Webster, treasurer and general man- 
ager; R. J. Gailbreath, secretary, and C. J. 
Holditch, general auditor. 

The directors are Messrs. Shutts, 
Romfh, Brand, Webster, and H. M. Van 
Court, J. E. Brown, J. M. B. Hoxsey, 
D. Laird and R. L. Boyd. 

Denver, Itt.—At the annual meeting of 
the McClintock. Telephone Co. C. Flem- 
ing was elected director and J. Ufkes 
was the retiring director. The other two 
members of the board for this year are 
R. Thompson and G. Harrison. 

Lincotn, Itr.—C. FE. Gullett is the 
president of the Lincoln Telephone Co. 


CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


3 Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Acomplete stock of 


KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTR 

EQUIPMENT COMPAN vig 
Sag SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
CTD | 
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FREE TRIAL —EASY TERMS 
906 W.VanBuren St., Chicago 


TOLL TICKETS 


and other printed supplies at “money sayv- 
ing’? prices. Ask us for quotations before 
placing your order. 


Lambooy Toll Ticket Ptg. Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Stemdaerd | 
Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 E. New York 
fedtanapolis, Ind. 
Exclusise Telephone Acceuntenss 


TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 


The advertisers on this 
page will render you! 
prompt, efficient service} 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUNBUS,ONUQ “7 


Appraisal Construction 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


P| oe ists in Appraisa Ra Sucwers 
ina neil laveunantings,Ohapaeeation, 
Operation of Telephone Companies. i 
J.G. Wray, Fellow A. I. EB. E. ; 

Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


The “STEWART” Test Cabinet }) 


Tells you if your line 1s short, crosses, OF J 
& grounded and how many miles it is from 
you. Sosimple the operator can use it a8 
easily asthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, IIl. 
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: 
It is hardly necessary to 
‘“sell’’? telephone men on 


National Double Tube Connectors 


for they already know how the National pro- 
tects the joint from the weather, eliminating 
all danger from moisture and corrosion. 


But let us point out that these sleeves have 
been proved by actual tests to be stronger than 
wire itself. What does this mean? It means 
that not only will the joint be a strong one— 
but an economical one—for once the construc- 
tion is completed it requires no “looking after” 
whatsoever. 


And, of course, such a joint—sturdy, durable, 
efficient, and economical, is the kind that goes 
“hand in hand” with good service. 


Write for prices on National Sleeves today. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


VACUUM, 
ARRESTERS / 


at prices 
within 


You should have Vac-M Arresters 
if you would have effective service 
the whole year ’round. 


They succesfully balk lightning 
and crosses with high tension cir- 
cuits and in their metal containers 
are proof against wind and weather. 


When the best protection costs no more, why not 
have it? BRACH arresters insure: non-grounding 
of lines, cables, clear transmission, balance of po- 
tential between pairs, and full protection against 
power crosses or lightning. There are no carbons to 
clean and no maintenance bills. 

You can readily afford BRACH Vacuum Arrest- 
ers at our present low prices. Type 440, shown above, 
complete with porcelain base, fuses and mountings, 
sells at $1.50 each. 


L. S. BRACH MEG. CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Endorsed by telephone men the 
country over. 


At prices that you'll like. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO, 


Toledo, Ohio 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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for the coming year. The other officers 
are: W. M. Young, vice-president; F. W. 
Longan, treasurer, and J. C. Poole, secre- 
tary and general manager. W. J. Gullett 
and W. C. Bates, with the officers, are 
directors in the company. 

MonmoutH, Itt.—The officers and di- 
rectors elected to serve the Monmouth 
Telephone Co. for the ensuing year are: 
President, C. C. McClung; vice-president, 
F. B. Pattee; secretary-treasurer, F. A. 
Norris ‘directors, "D.a E.. Gayer, E> Gy 
Hardin, R. Lahann, and the officers. 


The report shows that the company now 
has 3,054 subscribers, compared with 2,906 
a year ago. Extensive improvements were 
made during last year, the most important 
being the laying of about three miles of 
cable underground. The company expects 
to perform an even greater amount of 
extension this year. 

Osco, Itt.—The following men will be 
on the board of directors of the Osco 
Mutual Telephone Co. for this year: A. 
L. Westerlund, W. H. Samuelson, W. 
Sell, C. C. Smith, E. Collis, C. Stoughton, 
H. Magerkurth, E. A. Rehn, C. Bestor, A. 
Nash and I. Holmstrom. 

The directors elected Mr. Samuelson, 
president; Mr. Holmstrom, vice-president ; 
and Mr. Westerlund, secretary-treasurer. 

Port Byron, Irt.—The stockholders of 
the Port Byron Telephone Co. recently 
held their annual meeting and elected di- 
rectors for this coming year as follows: 
S. L. Woodburn, W. H. Ashdown, W. 
McRoberts, and G. Hoffstetter. The di- 
rectors then met and elected S. L. Wood- 
burn, president; W. H. Groh, vice-presi- 
dent; Elizabeth Young, secretary; and G. 
Hoffstetter, treasurer. 

Touton, Itu.—At the annual meeting 
of the Stark County Telephone Co., W. 
F, Price was elected president; W. R. 
Sandham, secretary; and C. P. Dewey, 
treasurer. A. B. Hoff is manager of the 
east division, and Mr. Price is manager 
of the west division. 

The following directors were reélected: 
W. H. Jackson, J. H. Wrigley, A. B. Hoff, 
and A. Walters. The hold-over directors 
are. the officers and J. T. Rogers, J. Fuller 
and J. H. Duncan. 

Hititszoro, Inp—The annual election 
of the stockholders of the Merchants & 
Farmers Telephone Co. resulted in L. 
Starnes being chosen as president; W. A. 
Wright, vice-president; E. Rivers, secre- 
tary; T. Long, treasurer; and J. Tinsley, 
manager. 

The board of directors for the ensuing 
year is the same as last year’s. It com- 
prises W. Rusk, T. Booe, W. Epperson, 
G. McBroom, J. Glascock, F. Songer, and 
the president, vice-president and manager. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


Ee eee A ete ie 
PARE TF EAA a ES NAT! PRAM 
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CaLamMus, Iowa—The Farmers’ & Busi- 
ness Men’s Mutual Telephone Co. has 
elected G. Raiber president for the coming 
year; C. Lohman, secretary; and W. Sieg- 
mund, treasurer, Serving on the board of 
directors will be W. Sheldon, H. Smith, 
J. Neff, G. Muhl, L. Smith, J. Schneider, 
and E. G. Christensen. 


Expripce, Iowa—The new officers of the 
Eldridge Mutual Telephone Co. are: F. 
Baustian, president; G. Grell, vice-presi- 
dent; M. H. Calderwood, secretary; and 
A. C. Oetzmann, treasurer. The officers, 
together with F. Keppy, Jr., W. Jahn, H. 
Runge, W. Kreiter and A. Hamann, com- 
prise the board of directors. 

Lost Nation, Iowa—The affairs of the 
Lost Nation Telephone Co. for 1923 will 
be in charge of W. Kuehn, president; W. 
D. Mohr, vice-president ; F. Daniel, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and H. C. Huett and H. 
Hohn, directors. 

ABILENE, Kans.—The annual meeting 
of the United Telephone Co. resulted in 
the former officers being reélected. They 
are: C. L. Brown, president and general 
manager; W. P. Wareham, vice-presi- 
dent; W. M. Irwin, treasurer; F. Coul- 
son, assistant manager, and J. O. Wilson, 
chairman of the executive committee. 

GasconabDE, Mo.—The directors of the 
Gasconade Central Telephone Co. for this 
year are: F. H. Caughell, D. F. Stoenner, 
G. Cy Eberliny Dr, H. J. Rickhoff and J: 
Jordan. 

MipptesurGc, N. Y.—The officers who 
will serve the Middleburg Telephone Co. 
for the coming year are: S: “Best, 
president; F. E. Rose, vice-president, and 
W. E. King, secretary. 

LimA, On1o—N. L. Michael has been 
chosen to fill the vacancy in the board of 
directors of the Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., caused by the death of J. B. 
Kerr. Other members of the board are: 
D. J. Cable, president; E. R. Curtin and 
A. D. McDonnell, vice-presidents; G. H. 
Metheany, secretary and general manager ; 
W. H. Duffield, treasurer; C. H. Corey, 
H. Deisel, A. J. Mellon, C. L. McNaugh- 
ton and E. A. Reed. 

OaxFIELpD, Wis.—J. H. Beirne is the 
newly elected president of the Oakfield 
Telephone Co.; W. C. Ehrhardt is the 
vice-president; and W. E. Bristol, the 
secretary-treasurer. T. E. Worthing and 
W. E. Bristol were reélected to the board 
of directors for three years. 

Oconomowoc, Wis.—Officers who will 
have charge of the Badger Telephone Co. 
for this year are: J. Steele, president; S. 
W. Counsell, vice-president; and H. E. 
Rosenow, secretary-treasurer. These men, 
together with H. Peterson, E. Erickson, 
D. Mountin and S. W. Reid, compose the 
board of directors. 


The fundamental value of Exide Batteries in the telephone 
field has been proven ever since the central energy system 
was established over 25 years ago. Today, the Exide is as 
modern in construction and design as the latest practical 
innovation in telephony; a fact attested by its almost unt- 


versal use. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage batteries 
for every purpose 
PHILADELPHIA 

Branches in 17 Cities _ 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 
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Miscellaneous. ; 
LircurieLp, Irt.—The city council e= 
cently passed an ordinance renewing the 
franchise of the Peoples Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Hillsboro, for a term of 
20 years. The Litchfield exchange is 
now the largest operated by the company. 
Moscow, Ipano.—The Moscow ‘Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has purchased a 
$15,000 building which will be used for 
an exchange. 
Wortey, IpaHo.—The Interstate Utili- 
ties Co. has purchased the plant in Wor- 
ley, which had been jointly owned by 
the Pioneer Telephone Co., the Worley 
Telephone Co. and the Mountain View 
Telephone Association. It is planned to 
install a new switchboard and to rebuild 
the entire exchange plant. 

Norty Liperty, lowa.—The North Lib- 
erty Mutual Telephone Co. has filed ar- 
ticles of reincorporation. The capital 
stock is $10,000. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, E. Myers; vice-president, C. We 
Lininger, and secretary-treasurer, W. A, 
Potter. z 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Accountant. Position 
open with telephone company having 
an annual gross revenue of $600,000 for 
a thoroughly experienced and compe- 
tent telephone accountant. Applicants 
will please give details as to their ex- 
perience and qualifications, together 
with references and salary expected. 
Address applications to 5231, care of 
TELEPHONY. it tae 

WANTED—Lineman in north cen- 
tral Kansas. 


Town 400. R. I. R. 
Magneto System. Permanent, if sui 
Must be competent to take care of 
switchboard and lines. Job open from 
April 1 to May 1, 1923. Prefer maf 
with family. Don’t come. Write. For- 
moso Telo. Co., Formoso, Kans. s 
—————_ 
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POSITIONS WANTED — 


WANTED—Position as manager of 
a telephone exchange. 20 years’ prac- 
tical and technical experience, working 
up a thorough organization of co-oper= 
ation between employes and public. My 
system of collections brings results. 
Address 5239, care of TELEPHONY. ; 


WANTED — Cable splicing and 
switchboard repairing or rebuilding. 
Have complete set of instruments for 
locating all kinds of trouble. Address 
Cableman, Box 199, Hamilton, IIl. 
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Receipt of a book- 
et setting forth the 
sode of ethics—or 

he “code of principles of professional 
conduct”, as it is officially described—of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
teers is a reminder that a similar propo- 
sition is now pending before Independent 
‘elephone men. 

At the national convention last Novem- 
yer a resolution was adopted authorizing 
the president of the United States Inde- 
yendent Telephone Association to appoint 
| special committee to draft a code of 


tthics to be submitted at a subsequent 


That such a step is in the right direc- 
‘fon is indicated by the fact that so many 
industries are adopting the plan of form- 
lating codes, laying down general prin- 
ples governing their relations within their 
own ranks and their relations with the 
ublic. 

' Within recent weeks the American So- 
jiety of Mechanical Engineers has adopt- 
| The National 


\Nholesale Men’s Furnishers’ 


d such a code of ethics. 
Association 
tas taken similar action. 

Those who have given the matter con- 
ideration, and have observed its work- 
‘ng in other lines, believe that such a code 
£ ethics, or conduct, would prove most 
veneficial to the telephone business. It 
‘ould crystallize in definite terms effective 
vays and means to create and maintain 
‘lations between the companies and their 
‘mployes that would produce the best re- 
jults. 


Such a code also would contem- 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


plate improving the companies’ relations 
with the public. 

In short, it would deal with every angle 
that would help strengthen the position of 
those engaged in supplying the people with 
telephone service. 

Such a declaration would be a platform 
on which the industry could stand for mu- 
tual benefit. 


cellent effect on the general public as indi- 


It also would have an ex- 
cating that telephone men have a sound, 
well-defined plan and purpose of deserv- 
ing, winning and holding the good opinion 
of the public. 
x ok x 
A glance at the code of the American 


Institute of Electrical Engineers shows 
that it is wisely designed to command the 
The 


found in this one sentence under the sub- 


respect of the public. keynote is 
ject of general principles: “In all of his 
relations the engineer should be guided 
by the highest principles of honor.” 

Living up to that rule, it would seem 
that no one could go very far wrong in 
any direction. 

Specifically, the A. I. E. E. code covers 
principles of conduct regarding the engi- 
neer’s relations to his client or employer, 
matters relating to records and data, the 
engineer’s relations to the public, and his 
relations to the engineering fraiernity. 

Its whole purpose is to keep the pro- 
fession on a high plane, and all a 


it has been a helpful, steadying influence 


zgree that 


during all the years since 1912, when the 
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fitste (Gita ute sw.ais 
adopted. Its  reaf- 
firmation last year 


showed how sincerely the engineers value 
its inspiration. 

Telephone men should draft a code that 
If Presi- 
dent MacKinnon appoints a committee 


would apply to their industry. 
soon, it would be able to report to the 
national convention to be held in Chicago 
next October. 
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Sleet storms and terrific gales have 
played havoc with telephone plants in many 
The South 
suffered from unusually cold and boister- 
the Middle West 


companies were damaged later, while an 


states within recent weeks. 
ous weather in January; 


unusually severe winter, with unprecedented 
snows, has bothered the East steadily for 
months. 

Weather disturbances, like sleet storms, 
are one of the big hazards of the tele- 
phone business. They cannot be prevented, 
nor anticipated, and guarded against only 
to a limited extent. 

* * xX 2K 

Of course, a line correctly constructed 
and well maintained will resist a storm’s 
destruction better than a slip-shod line 
ging 
wire, and for that reason good mainte- 


with worn-out, ill-set poles and sag 
nance pays, but itis not humanly possible 
to escape entirely from storm damage. 
And that storm damage often means the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars for 
new equipment, and 
much hard work to put the service back 


to normal. 


labor and repairs, 


This weather hazard explains why tele- 
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phone rates must be adequate to cover 
such exigencies. A private business dam- 
aged by fire, flood or storm can close 
down and re-open when it is convenient or 
profitable to the owner. The telephone 
company, and other utilities, when visited 
by such disasters, immediately set to work 
to resume giving service regardless of 
cost, convenience or anything else. Their 
controlling motive is to give the public 
service at once. 
ae ake kt 

This determination to meet an emer- 
gency at once shoots holes into the com- 
pany’s reserve funds, but it wins the ap- 
proval of the public. 

For example, read the following from 
the Dayton (Wash.) Chronicle: 

“In the recent fire which wiped out 30 
blocks in the city of Astoria, what were 
the first businesses to re-establish service? 

“Public utilities. 

“People were lost without electric light 
and telephone service, but before the smoke 
had cleared away these industries were 
stringing wires and giving the people serv- 
ice before any other line of industry had 


Transmission Over Long Cables 


Types of Toll Cable Circuits and Their Characteristic Echoes, Attenuations 
and Amplifications—Maintaining Stability of Transmission—Paper Presented 
at Milwaukee Meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


This paper aims to present an idea of 
what is involved in the transmission of 
voice currents over long toll cable circuits. 
Because of the breadth of the subject 
covered, no attempt has been made to 
make the discussions of the various items 
complete, or to include many of the re- 
sults of the experimental and theoretical 
work which contributed to a solution of 
the problems and which has involved the 
co-operative efforts of a large number of 
engineers and investigators. This paper 
should be considered merely as an intro- 
duction to the subject. 

Different Types of Circuits. 

The different types of circuits used in 
toll cables are illustrated in diagrammatic 
form in Fig. 1. Circuit b is a two-wire 
telephone circuit employing a 21-type tele- 
phone repeater. This type of circuit is 
employed only for handling connections on 
which but one telephone repeater is in- 
volved. 

Circuit c is a typical two-wire circuit on 
which the familiar 22-type telephone re- 
peaters are operated. Circuit d is of the 
four-wire type which employs two trans- 
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CONVENTION DATES. 


The dates and places of meeting for 
the various state conventions to be held 
in the near future are as follows: 

Florida, Roberts Hotel, Miami, March 
27-28; New York Up-State, Powers 
Hotel, Rochester, April 18-20; lowa, 
Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
April 24-26. 


SS 


recovered from the shock of the fire. 
“People take such conveniences as the 
telephone, power, light, gas and street rail- 
ways as a matter of course. This is be- 
cause these companies seldom fail to give 


service when the customer wants it.” 
k o* ok x 


A large business concern in the East 
recently addressed a letter to its staff of 
salesmen, urging them to use the telephone 
more in their dealings with their custom- 
ers. It emphasized the fact that the tele- 
phone provides a direct route to the atten- 
tion of nearly every buyer, and offers 
fine opportunities to make friends and ar- 
range for demonstrations or interviews— 


By Alva B. Clark 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


mission paths, one for each direction. The 
function of the pilot wire circuits a, will 
be taken up later. 

With the exception of circuit b, which 
possesses the limitation that it cannot ad- 
vantageously be connected to another cir- 
cuit containing ‘telephone repeaters, the 
circuits shown may be connected, when 
required, to circuits of the same or other 
types, such as open-wire circuits, to build 
ip various telephone connections. 

In general, circuits such as c, employing 
22-type repeaters, are used for handling 
connections of moderate lengths, while 
circuits such as d of the four-wire type, 
are employed for the longer connections 
where the transmission requirements are 
more severe. 

In addition to employing the cable con- 
ductors for furnishing telephone service, 
these may also be arranged to furnish d-c. 
telegraph service. Apparatus for com- 
positing the circuits so as to permit this 
superposition of the d-c telegraph is indi- 
cated on the drawing. 

In general, the method of compositing 
the small gage cable circuits is the same 
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“if the tone of voice and manner of speak- 
ing are pleasing.” 

The point is then made that “telephone 
calls will lose both friends and sales if 
the manner of talking over the wire is 
not pleasing.” 

The precaution is undoubtedly wise, as 
are all suggestions that will help to culti- 
vate courtesy and develop friendly rela- 
tions, but the same advice equally applies 
to all communications—telephone, letter 
or face to face. Under any circumstances 
the brusque, curt or chilly manner never 
wins as much favor as the pleasant, genial 
mood. 

* kK * * 

lt is true that some persons are less 
genial in a telephone conversation than 
when speaking in the actual presence of 
the other fellow, but those who know 
how to use the telephone effectively are 
seldom guilty of this error. | 

The pleasant, courteous voice of the exe 
change operator—who above all others 
knows how to use the telephone—has al- 


most come to be a recognized institution. 
Her experience shows how much it pays. 


as that employed for compositing open- 
wire lines. The telegraph circuits in cable 
however, operate with a metallic insteac 
of a grounded return and employ mucl 
weaker currents than those common or 
open wires. Telegraph currents employec 
in the cables are comparable in magnitud 
with the voice currents. 

The two-wire circuits in toll cables em 
ploy conductors of No. 19 or No. 16 A 
W. G. while for the four-wire circuits 
No. 19 wire conductors are usually em 
ployed. (No. 19 wire weighs 20% pound 
per wire mile, or 5.8 kilograms per kilo 
meter. No. 16 wire weighs twice a 
much. ) 

Loading Characteristics. 

Two weights of loading are usually em 
ployed. These are commonly known @ 
“medium heavy loading” and “extra lon; 
loading’ and in this paper they will bi 
referred to for brevity as “m. h. 1.” an 
“x, 1. 1.” respectively. 

The medium heavy loading employ 
coils having an inductance of about 0.17) 
henry in the side circuits, spaced 6,00 
feet apart, (approximately 1.8 kilome 
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ters); the extra light loading employs 
coils having an inductance of about 0.044 
henry for the side circuits with the same 
spacing. The capacity per loading section 
for the side circuits is approximately 
0.074 micrafarad. 

The medium heavy loaded side circuits 
have a characteristic impedance of about 
1,600 ohms, and a cut-off frequency of 
about 2,800 cycles. The extra light loaded 
side circuits have an impedance of about 
800 ohms and a cut-off frequency of about 
5,600 cycles. 

Fig. 2 shows the attenuation-frequency 
characteristics of No. 19 and No. 16 side 
circuits with the two types of loading. 

It will be observed that the m. h. 1. cir- 
cuits have lower attenuation for frequen- 
cies below about 2,500 cycles, as should be 
expected from the fact that the inductance 
per mile introduced by the loading coils is 
greater. However, the attenuation is more 
nearly equal at different fréquencies in the 
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Where V is the velocity in unit lengths 
per second, L is the inductance in henries 
per unit length and C is the capacity in 
farads per unit length, the unit of length 
for expressing velocity, inductance and 
capacity being the same. 

The x. 1. 1. type of loading is best for 
the longer circuits, because of the more 
nearly equal attenuation of currents of 
different frequencies, its higher velocity 
of propagation which permits more ef- 
ficient operation of telephone repeaters, 
and also its comparative freedom from 
transient effects, as will be explained in 
more detail later. 

For the shorter circuits where these 
effects are not so important, the m. h. 1. 
type is satisfactory electrically and is, 
therefore, employed, since fewer repeaters 
are required owing to lower attenuation. 

As is well known, whenever points of 
discontinuity or unbalance occur in a tele- 
phone circuit, reflections of electrical en- 
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comparatively great time lags involved, 
the echo effects become of controlling im- 
portance. Consequently, it is, in general, 
necessary on such circuits to work the 
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Fig. 3. Echo Paths in Four-Wire Circuit. 


repeaters at gains well below those at 
which “singing” or distortion due to 
“near-singing” is experienced. 

The echo effects which occur in four- 
wire circuits will first be discussed, since 
the effects are simpler in this case than 
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case of the x. 1. 1. circuits, this being par- 
‘ticularly true at the higher voice fre- 


quencies. 
Another important characteristic of 
loaded circuits when repeaters are in- 


volved is their velocity of propagation. 
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istics of Loaded Cable Side Circuits. 
Since the inductance per mile of x. 1. 1. 


_ circuits is only one-fourth of that for m. 


h. 1. circuits, the velocity of propagation 
is twice as great for the x. 1. I. circuits as 
indicated by the well-known approximate 
formula V—=(LC)—? 
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Fig. 1. Different Types of Cable 


ergy take place. If the circuit is long so 
that the time for transmission is appre- 
ciable and if also the losses are not so 
great as to cause the reflected energy to 
become inappreciably small before it 
reaches the ear of a listener, echo effects 
will be experienced. 

While, in general, reflections take place 
in any telephone circuit actual echoes are 
never appreciable unless telephone repeat- 
ers are employed. -In the case of circuits 
with repeaters, the electrical length is 
usually great enough so that an apprecia- 
ble length of time is required for the 
voice currents to travel to some discon- 
tinuity and back again. Furthermore, the 
repeater gains keep the reflected voice 
currents large. 

It should be understood that the echo 
effects which are experienced in long re- 
peatered circuits are due to the same un- 
balances, which, on shorter circuits, bring 
the trouble due to “singing,” or distor- 
tion of the voice waves due to “near- 
singing.” 

On electrically long circuits, due to the 


Circuits. 


they are in the case of a two-wire circuit. 

Fig. 3-a shows a four-wire circuit in 
diagrammatic form, while Fig. 3-b shows 
the echoes which are caused by the unbal- 
ances at the terminals. When someone 
at terminal A talks to a person at terminal 
B, the heavy line in Fig. 3-b shows the 
direct transmission, which takes place over 
the top pair of wires in Fig. 3-a. 

When this current reaches the distant 
terminal, part of it goes to the listener 
while another part, due to the imperfec- 
tions of balance between the line and 
network at that terminal, travels back 
through the pair of wires at the bottom 
of Fig 3-a toward terminal A. The talker 
at terminal A will hear this current as an 
echo if the four-wire circuit is long 
enough so that the time lag is appreciable. 

This first echo heard by the talker di- 
vides at terminal A in the same way as 
did the direct transmission at terminal B, 
part of it taking the upper path of Fig. 
3-a back toward the listener. The listener 
will, therefore, first receive the direct 
transmission and then a little later an 
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echo. This process is repeated, producing 
sticcessive echoes which are received at 
both terminals 4 and B as indicated. 

A four-wire circuit 1,000 miles (1,600 
kilometers) long has been set up in which 
the balances at the two ends were delib- 
erately made poor so as to exaggerate the 
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Fig. 5. Effect of Echoes on Talker and 
Listener. 
effects. More than a dozen successive 


echoes could be heard before they became 
inaudible. Since for each echo the voice 
energy traveled 2,000 miles (3,200 kilo- 
meters) this energy must have traveled 
the distance around the world before be- 
coming inaudible. 

In order that a circuit will be satisfac- 
tory for regular telephone use, the echoes 
must be kept small as compared to the 
direct transmission. Evidently if the first 
echoes are small as compared to the direct 
transmission, the later echoes will be 
much smaller in magnitude. For exam- 
ple, if the power in the first echo, heard 
by the listener, is 1/10 as great as the 
directly transmitted power, the second 
echo will have only 1/100 as much power, 
the third echo 1/1000, etc. 

The velocity of an x. 1. 1. circuit is ap- 
proximately 20,000 miles (32,000 kilome- 
ters) per second, while the velocity with 
m. h. 1. is only 10,000 miles (16,000 kilo- 
meters) per second. It is thus seen that 
the time required for voice energy to 
travel from one end to the other of an 
x. 1. 1. circuit 1,000 miles (1,600 kilome- 
ters) long is 0.05 second. 

An echo traveling from one end of the 
circuit to the other and back again would, 
therefore, arrive 0.1 second behind the 
impulse which started the echo. With 
m. h. 1. circuits these times are of course 
doubled. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the condition existing 
in a two-wire circuit. For simplicity, the 
first echoes only are shown, the later 
echoes being less important owing to their 
comparative weakness as explained above. 
In such a circuit reflections occur not only 
at the terminals, but at a number of inter- 
mediate points in the circuit, the condition 
of balance between the networks asso- 
ciated with the telephone repeaters and 
the corresponding lines being necessarily 
imperfect. 
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This imperfection of balance is due in 
part to lack of perfect balance of the 
apparatus closely associated with the re- 
peater, and in part to the small irregulari- 
ties which exist in the make-up of any 
practical loaded line. A further cause is 
the reflection at the adjacent repeaters, 
due to the difference between the repeater 
impedance and the line impedance. 

It will be noted that three sets of 
echoes are shown which affect the “talk- 
er.” In addition to these which involve 
one or more repeaters, a comparatively 
small amount of power is reflected back 
to the “talker” from the various irregu- 
larities between the “talker” station and 
the nearest repeater. These reflections 
have not been indicated since their effects 
are of negligible importance. 

Six sets of echoes affect the “listener.” 
Both for the echoes affecting the “talker” 
and the “listener,” the dotted lines indi- 
cate reflections from a number of different 
points where irregularities exist as ex- 
plained above. In circuits containing a 
larger number of repeaters the numbers 
of sets of echoes affecting the talker and 
listener are, of course, greater. 

The number of sets of first echoes af- 
fecting the talker is equal to the number 
of repeaters. The number affecting the 

IN: CN ap 
listener is equal to ————————- 


where N is the number of repeaters. 

It is, of course, obvious, that for either 
four-wire or two-wire circuits, if the cir- 
culating energies are large, they will have 
an adverse effect on the ability of two 
people to carry on a conversation over a 
telephone circuit. Not only will the trans- 
mission received by the listener be ad- 
versely affected, but the talker will be 
considerably distracted, particularly when 
the time of the transmission over the cir- 
cuit is so long that he 
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er become more seri- 
ous as their time lag 
is increased. This 
means that, as tele- 
phone circuits are 
made longer it is 
necessary either to 
improve balances or 
to design the tele- 
phone circuits so that 
the velocity of propagation will be higher. 

This necessity for making the velocity 
of propagation high on long circuits was 
one of the principal reasons which led to 
the selection of extra light loading for the 
longer circuits. 

Fig. 5 shows very approximately how 
the effects of the echoes vary with the 
length of time by which they are delayed. 
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One curve is given for the effect on the 
“talker,” another for the effect on the 
“listener.” 

Both curves indicate, for various time 
lags, the comparative magnitudes of 
echoes which are small enough to be inap- 
preciable when ordinary telephone conver- 
sations are carried on. The curve apply- 
ing to the “listener” is referred to the 
direct power which he receives, while the 
curve for the “talker” is referred to the 
power which he puts into the circuit. 


In Fig. 4 showing the condition existing 
in a two-wire circuit, the comparative 
magnitudes of the power in each echo are 
indicated, a typical condition of the lines 
being assumed. For the listener the echo 
power is expressed as a percentage of the — 
directly transmitted power which he re- — 
ceives. In the case of the talker, it is 
expressed as a percentage of the power 
which he puts into the circuit. 


In addition to the comparative amounts — 
of power in each echo, “weighted” magni- 
tudes are indicated. The “weighted” fig- 
ures take account of the fact that the — 
effects of a given amount of echo become 
more serious as the time lag is increased 
as indicated by the curves in Fig. 5. Re- 
ferring to Fig 4, it will be noted that the 
“weighted” magnitudes of the power in 
the echoes are largest for the long paths. — 
In general, this condition exists in the case _ 
of the majority of long two-wire re- 
peatered circuits in cable. q 

In order to compare the behavior of a — 
four-wire circuit with a two-wire circuit, — 
consider again Figs. 3 and 4. It will be — 
observed that in Fig. 4, showing the two- _ 
wire circuit, there is one echo received by — 
the talker which travels from one end of — 
the circuit to the other. Referring to Fig. — 
3 showing a four-wire circuit, it will be — 
seen that this echo corresponds to the one ~ 
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Fig. 4. Echo Paths in Two-Wire Repeatered Circuit. 


labelled “1st echo, talker.” Similarly for 
the echoes affecting the listener, the echo 
whose path is longest in the two-wire cir: 
cuit corresponds to a similar echo in the — 
four-wire circuit. r 
Since many additional echo paths are 
present in the two-wire circuit, it is evi- 
dent that, other things being equal, the — 
over-all transmission result obtainable — 
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from the two-wire circuit cannot be made 
as good as that obtainable from the four- 
wire circuit. 

In a two-wire circuit it is, of course, 
obvious that any defect in the lines which 
will cause a large irregularity will result 
in a considerable impairment of the cir- 
cuit. Fig. 6 shows the effect of omitting 
a loading coil at an intermediate point in 
a circuit, the conditions in this circuit 
being assumed to be the same as those in 
Fig. 4 with the exception of the omitted 
loading coil. 

The omitted loading coil introduces a 
large impedance irregularity which causes 
certain of the echoes to be made much 
greater in comparative magnitude as in- 
dicated. In order to reduce the echoes 
in the circuit with the omitted loading 
coil sufficiently to make the circuit satis- 
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factory for telephone use, it is necessary 
to reduce the repeater gains. 

In this particular case it is necessary to 
lower the total gain about four miles, 
which increases the over-all transmission 
‘equivalent of the circuit from about 10 
miles for the normal condition to about 14 
miles for the condition with the omitted 
loading coil. 

Before leaving the subject of “echoes” 
it is believed that it will be of interest to 
point out some of the important charac- 
teristics of two-way repeatered circuits 
which result from these effects: 

1. The minimum permissible net equiv- 

alent (total loss minus total repeater gain 
in one direction) of a four-wire circuit of 
a given length depends only on the veloc- 
‘ity of propagation and the balance condi- 
itions at the terminals of the circuit. 
,When conditions are such that the balance 
‘conditions cannot be improved, increasing 
the velocity of propagation will enable a 
lower net equivalent to be obtained. 
_ 2. In the case of a two-wire circuit 
with reasonably smooth lines, the exact 
location of the repeaters and the gains at 
which individual repeaters are worked 
have little effect on the over-all result so 
far as echo effects are concerned. 

This follows from the fact that the echo 
paths from end to end of such a circuit 
are usually of more importance than the 
shorter echo paths. Evidently, moving 
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the individual repeaters about or alternat- 
ing their gains has no effect on the longest 
paths, provided the total gain in each di- 
rection is kept constant. 

3. In the case of a two-wire circuit 
of a given length, the velocity of propa- 
gation and smoothness of the lines are of 
most importance in limiting the possible 
net equivalent, the line attenuation being 
of secondary importance. 

For example, in the case of transcon- 
tinental (Néw York-San Francisco) open- 
wire line, the original circuit was loaded. 
(Although this paper deals particularly 
with repeaters on cable circuits this ex- 
ample was selected because it illustrates 
this point so well.) The velocity of 
propagation was such that voice currents 
required about 0.07 second to travel from 
one end of the circuit to the other. The 
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to load cables than it is to make up the 
increased attenuation by means of more 
repeaters. In the second place, the load- 
ing lessens the amount of distortion intro- 
duced by the cable circuits. In the case 
of the open-wire circuits, their series in- 
ductance is sufficient to keep the distor- 
tion small. 


Owing to the fact that the weight of 
loading applied to the longest cable cir- 
cuits is very light, the attenuation of such 
circuits is very great. A four-wire x. 
1. 1. No. 19 gage circuit 1,000 miles long 
has the enormous line equivalent of 500 
miles of standard cable. 

The total power amplification applied 
to this circuit by the repeaters exceeds 
10°. This amount of amplification is 
more than enough to talk half-way around 
the world at the equator using non-loaded 
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Light Loaded Four-Wire Circuit. 


total line equivalent was equal to about 
56 miles of standard cable. By applying 
repeaters to this circuit it was possible to 
obtain a working net equivalent of about 
21 miles. 

The unloading of the circuit increased 
the velocity so that the time of transmis- 
sion was reduced to 0.02 second, about 0.3 
of the time required when the circuit was 
loaded. The attenuation was increased so 
that the total line equivalent without re- 
peaters was equal to about 120 miles of 
standard cable, a little more than twice 
the equivalent of the loaded circuit. 

By applying repeaters of an improved 
type to this circuit so as to keep the qual- 
ity good in spite of the increased attenua- 
tion and correspondingly increased gain 
required, it was possible to obtain a work- 
ing equivalent of only 12 miles of stand- 
ard cable as compared to the original 
figure of 21 miles. This means that with 
the same amount of speech power applied 
at one end, the power received over the 
non-loaded circuit is seven times as large 
as that formerly received over the loaded 
circuit. A material improvement in the 
telephone quality was also effected by the 
unloading of the circuit. 

The example of the transcontinental 
line, above, may well bring up the ques- 
tion as to why it is that cable circuits are 
loaded. This is done for two reasons: 

In the first place, it is in general cheaper 
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Fig. 6. Echo Paths in Two-Wire Repeatered Circuit With Omitted Loading Coil.—Fig. 7. Power Levels in New York-Chicago Extra 


No. 8 Birmingham wire gage open wire 
commonly employed for handling very 
long distance business (No. 8 B. w. g. 
copper weighs 435 pounds per wire mile, 
or 120 kilograms per kilometer). 

In order to obtain an idea of how 
enormous this amplification is, assume 
that no repeaters were employed and an 
attempt were made to apply enough power 
at one end of the circuit to enable the 
normal amount of speech power to be 
received at the distant end. The power 
applied at the sending end would then 
have to be about 50 quadrillion times as 
great as the total power which it is 
estimated is radiated by the sun. 

While the total amount of power am- 
plification is very great, the amount of 
amplification put in at any one point is, 
of course, limited. The maximum amount 
of power at a repeater point is limited 
partly by the capacity of the vacuum 
tubes and partly by the power carrying 
capacity of the telephone circuit, including 
the loading coils. (By power carrying 
capacity is here meant the ability to carry 
voice waves without serious distortion.) 
It is also necessary to limit this power 
to avoid serious crosstalk into other 
circuits. 

In addition to these limitations on the 
maximum power, it is necessary to insure 
that the power at any point in a circuit 
does not become too small. Otherwise 
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the normal voice power will not be suf- 
ficiently large as compared to the power 
of crosstalk from other circuits. It is, 
furthermore, evident that the ratio of 
power from extraneous sources, such as 
paralleling telegraphic circuits and power 
supply circuits, to the voice power should 
be as small as practicable in order to keep 
the circuits free from noise. 

Fig. 7 will give an idea of how the 
telephone power attenuates and is ampli- 
fied in a long circuit. The circuit shown 
is similar to those which it is proposed 
to employ between New York and Chi- 
cago, 1. é., it is a four-wire x.l.1. No. 19 
wire circuit largely in aerial cable, 
equipped with automatic means for com- 
pensating .for the changes in attenuation 
caused by the effects of varying tempera- 
tures on the resistance of the conductors. 
(These automatic devices are described in 
a later section of this paper). 

For simplicity, the power 
transmission in one direction only are 
shown. The solid lines show the power 
levels when the temperature is a maximum 
so that the attenuations are greatest while 
the dotted lines show the levels when the 
temperature is a minimum and the losses 
are, therefore, also a minimum. The 
shaded areas between the lines represent 
the changes which take place during the 
course of a year. 

When the requirement is introduced 
that transmission must take place in both 
directions, it is found that at the points 
in the circuits going in one direction 
where the power is a maximum, the power 
going in the opposite direction in other 
circuits is a minimum. This represents 
a very bad condition for crosstalk from 
one four-wire circuit into another. 

In order to overcome this the conduc- 
tors carrying strong voice power are kept 
electrically separated or shielded from 
those carrying weak power as indicated 
schematically in Fig. 8. The conductors 
which carry strong voice power are shown 
heavy, while those carrying weak power 
are shown light. 
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Fig. 9. Transmission-Frequency Charac- 
teristic of Long Extra Light Loaded 
Four-Wire Circuit. 


In the cable proper the separation is 
effected by grouping the conductors in 
two bunches, one for transmission in one 
direction, the other for transmission in 
the opposite direction, taking care that 
these two bunches of conductors are sepa- 
rated electrically as far as possible. In 
the loading coil pots the coils employed 
on the circuits for transmission in the 
two directions are similarly kept separat- 
ed. In the offices the separation is effected 
by arranging the repeaters and other ap- 
paratus as shown in the figure. 

It will be observed that no special sepa- 
ration is shown between the repeaters 
transmitting in the two directions, since 
to keep the conductors carrying weak 
power separated from those carrying 
strong power, it is merely necessary to 
keep the apparatus and cabling connected 
to the inputs of the repeaters separated 
from the apparatus and the cabling con- 
nected to the repeater outputs. 


Steady State Distortion. 
The possible sources of distortion may 


be divided broadly into (1) repeaters and 
auxiliary apparatus and (2) the lines. 
With reference to the distortion intro- 
duced by the repeaters, the vacuum tube 
is fortunately very nearly perfect, at least 
insofar as concerns practical telephony. 
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At one time, for purposes of test, a cir-. 
cuit was set up containing 32 vacuum 
tubes in tandem. On this circuit the dis- 
tortion was so small that when listening 
to ordinary conversation it was difficult 
to detect any difference in the quality of 
transmission before and after traversing 
the 32 vacuum tubes. 

It is beyond the limits of this paper 
to enter into the problems of design which 
were encountered in the development of 
the repeater circuits. 

Considering next the lines, it is neces- 
sary to make the loading very regular so 
that balance difficulties will not cause an 
undue amount of trouble on two-wire 
circuits. Regularity of the loading is 
also essential in order to avoid irregular 
transmission of different frequencies. 

In: order to secure this regularity of 
loading, it is necessary that the spacing 
between loading points be made very uni- 
form and that the cable be manufactured 
so that the electrostatic capacity of its 
circuits be held within close limits. The 
loading coils themselves must be closely 
alike 
furthermore, the coils must be stable, 7. e. 
these electrical properties must not change 
appreciably due to the passage of voice 
currents or other currents required for 
cable operation through them. Next, it is 
necessary to design the repeaters and 
associated apparatus used on the longer 
circuits, particularly the four-wire cir- 
cuits, so as to put in different amounts 
of gain at different frequencies, thereby 
making the overall transmission at differ- 
ent frequencies approximately constant in 
spite of the fact that the loss introduced 
by the cable circuits at different frequen- 
cies is not constant. 

Fig. 9 shows the overall or net trans- 


mission equivalent plotted against fre- | 
quency for an x. 1. lL. four-wire circuit 
1,080 miles long (1,750 kilometers) which 
was set up for the purposes of test. The 
heavy line in this figure shows the overall 
result which was actually obtained with 
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North Dakota Men Hold Convention 


Telephone Men Have Annual Meeting at Grand Forks—Variety of Interest- 
ing and Helpful Talks on Topics of Current Import—-Members Urged to 


Work for Benefit of Each Other—‘‘Public Program”’ 


The annual meeting of the North Da- 
kota Telephone Association was held at 
Grand Forks, March 13, 14 and 15. The 
program was varied and many interesting 
and informative addresses were made. The 
operators’ traffic conference was one of 
the interesting and valuable sections of the 
meeting. 

M. M. Borman, of Abercrombie, was 
re-elected president at the Thursday morn- 
-ing’s session. H. A. Brown, of Coopers- 
town, was re-elected vice-president, and 
_F. R. Irons, of Starkweather, was named 
secretary-treasurer, succeeding A. J. Mc- 
Innes, of Valley City. 

Members of the executive board named 
jinclude M. B. Richardson, Fargo; P. J. 
Smith, Beach, and A. T. Nicklawsky, 
Hillsboro. 

The convention opened Tuesday after- 
noon at the Commercial Club. Mayor 
Henry O’Keefe gave an address of wel- 
come in behalf of the city of Grand Forks, 
| pointing out that as a public utility, the 
progress of the telephone as an indispen- 
sable aid to modern civilization is watched 
with interest by the people of today. 


_ Response to Mayor O’Keefe’s address 
was made by H. W. Wilson, of New Rock- 
ford, a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the association. 

M. M. Borman, of Abercombie, presi- 


_M. M. Borman, of Abercrombie, Re-elected 


President, Is Strong for Co-operation 
Among the Members—and He Gets It. 


dent of the association, made a short talk 
in which he lauded the interest of the 
members of the North Dakota association 
in the progress shown by the telephone 


systems of the state in keeping up with the 
demand for service. 

H. A. Brown, of Cooperstown, reported 
on the work of the taxation committee and 
Secretary A. J. McInnes, of Valley City, 
presented an extensive report for the past 
year in which he pointed out the work of 
the legislative committee and gave a re- 
sume of the work for the past year. 

Julius F. Bacon, general manager of the 
Grand Forks Herald, delivered an address 
on “As Others See Us.” He pointed out 
that the telephone is especially valuable 
as a time-saver in present-day business and 
eliminates the need for considerable travel 
and the time involved that would other- 
wise be necessary. 

In giving what he termed the standpoint 
of telephone service as seen by the public, 
he emphasized the need for speed and 
accuracy on the part of the telephone serv- 
ice in the present day, adding that the serv- 
ice had kept pace with this need. 


Radio vs. Telephone. 


The telephone will never be displaced 
by the radio telephone, Jay Houghtaling, 
of St. Paul, declared during the course of 
an address given by him on “Radio Teleph- 
ony and its Operation Commercially.” 

In explaining his assertion, Mr. Hough- 
taling said that there is a certain amount 
of business and even friendly conversa- 
tion that is carried on over the telephone 
which could not possibly be sent through 
the air to be heard promiscuously, that the 
radio is all right in the capacity for which 
it is now used—for broadcasting programs, 
stock and market prices, etc.—but, for the 
carrying on of business transactions, the 
telephone is the logical means of trans- 
mission. 

Following the talk by Mr. Houghtaling, 
a round-table discussion, lasting nearly an 
hour was conducted in which J. J. Lamb, 
manager of the Valley Radio of Grand 
Forks, and C. R. Sargent of the Western 
Electric Co., of Minneapolis, took part 
with several others. 


Public Program. 


During a public program at the Guild 
Hall on Tuesday night, given by telephone 
employes, Miss Doris Graham of the traf- 
fic department of the Grand Forks ex- 
change gave a demonstration of the use 
of the telephone. A miniature switch- 
board was used by Miss Graham, in illus- 
trating her talk. Among other things, it 
was shown that the irate patron of the 
telephone service, who wants to attract 
the operator’s attention by rapidly flipping 
the receiver hook up and down is bother- 
ing the operator not at all, because only 
a slow flipping of the receiver causes a 
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One of the Features 


change in the operator’s light on the 
switchboard. 

With the aid of the miniature switch- 
board, Miss Graham showed how calls are 
received and dealt with. 


Demonstrations of proper and improper 


H. A. Brown, of Cooperstown, Will Again 
Act as Vice-President.—He Did Some 
Good Work on the Legislative 
Committee. 


use of the telephone were made and, in 
conjunction with a 45-minute talk, Miss 
Mildred Cadwell, Leigh Fuller and Carl 
Paine demonstrated what happens when a 
patron calls from memory, giving the 
wrong number, when he is late inanswer- 
ing a call and when the line is “busy.” 

Other numbers on the program included 
a reel of comic motion pictures and three 
reels of film showing the various phases 
of laying the submarine cable from Key 
West to Havana. There were also a num- 
ber of musical selections. 

A discussion and demonstration of first 
aid to accident victims, led by Oscar Bon- 
delid, of Grand Forks, and a thorough dis- 
cussion of collection methods, in which H. 
A. Brown of Cooperstown and R. H. Mor- 
ris of Bismarck, chief engineer for the 
North Dakota Railroad Commission, were 
the leading spirits, formed the program 
for Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Brown, Mr. Morris and others who 
participated in the discussion on collec- 
tion methods and business affairs, agreed 
that telephone companies should operate 
on a strictly cash basis. 

Mr. Brown told of some of the business 
methods employed by the company oper- 
ating at Cooperstown, giving suggestions 
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that could be adapted elsewhere. A very 
general discussion of this topic, which was 
further taken up by Mr. Morris, was con- 
tinued in the afternoon, after the noon 
recess. 

Mr. Bondelid gave a comprehensive pa- 
per, covering the topic assigned to him 
from a number of angles that made it 
valuable. In connection with it, he gave 
three demonstrations, showing the proper 
methods of first aid to be adopted in the 
case of broken bones, severed arteries, 
burns, and artificial resuscitation in the 
case of drowning, electrocution, etc. The 
demonstrations were followed by a general 
discussion on the subject. 

Radio telephony and its development 
was exhaustively described by Prof. Beyer, 
assistant professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. He used black- 
board drawings to show the construction 
of various parts of the radio receiving set 
and explained the principle of a set 
throughout. 

In speaking of rates and regulations gov- 
erning telephone companies in North Da- 
kota, R. H. Morris explained that all such 
questions had to be settled through the 
state railroad commission as the laws of 
the state did not govern this matter. 

He said that every case of this nature 
was handled on its own merits and that the 
commission did everything in its power to 
make an equitable decision whenever a case 
is presented. 

Thomas Phalen, superintendent of traf- 
fic for the Dakota Central Telephone Co. 
at Aberdeen, S. D., read a paper on “Pub- 
lic Relations With Subscribers.” 

Mr. Phalen pointed out that nothing but 
a cordial relationship between the com- 
pany and its subscribers will work for the 
best interests of both. He showed the 
advisability of taking the public into its 
confidence by the company on its problems 
and explaining any point of service to the 
subscribers that will prove of benefit to 
all concerned. 


“Other Line Charge.” 


A round table discussion was held at the 
close of the afternoon’s program on “Other 
Line Charge.” There are cases in the state, 
it was pointed out, where a group of peo- 
ple get together and establish a private 
line which, although it does not belong 
to any of the companies of the state, yet 
is connected with the’ nearest company 
exchange through some agreement. A 
practice is in use among these exchanges 
wherein an extra charge of 10 or 15 cents 
is made for the privilege of connecting in 
for a call over long distance wires. 


The Traffic Conference. 


The point that received a great deal of 
attention at the traffic conference was the 
importance of the toll operator ticketing 
long distance calls with the greatest pos- 
sible amount of precision. Tests were 
made at all sessions, in which those taking 
the instruction were asked to mark sam- 


ple printed long distance talks, showing 
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where in the talk, the toll ticket should be 
punched, for the start and the end of the 
period for which a charge is made. 

The point was taken at the meeting that, 
although the charge is smaller, the com- 
panies would rather handle station-to-sta- 
tion calls than calls for individuals, as 
faster service can be maintained in this 
way. 

The long distance patron often feels, it 
was explained, that the “report charge” 
which is made where a party is not se- 
cured, is unreasonable. It was pointed out, 
however, that there is just as much work 
on the part of the operators in making the 
necessary connections where the party is 
not secured, as in cases where he answers 
the call. 

Traffic sessions which were held in con- 
nection with the convention, were in charge 
of R. C. Bolsinger, of Fargo, division 
traffic supervisor of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

On Wednesday evening a banquet for 
the convention visitors and invited guests 


was held in the Dacotah hotel, followed 
by a dance. 
Speakers at the banquet were: Martin 


Colton, W. W. Blain, C. E. Ladd, Philip 
R. Bangs, Paul Bunce and Richard Wen- 
zel, all of Grand Forks; R. H. Morris, 
chief engineer of the North Dakota Rail- 
road Commission of Bismarck; Thomas 
Phalen, of the Dakota Telephone Co., of 
Aberdeen; J. A. Houghtaling of the 
Northwest Equipment Co., of St. Paul; 
Mr. Sargent, of Minneapolis; Ray Palmer 
of the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of 
Chicago; S. G. Harris of Page & Hill Co., 
of Minneapolis. Charles E. Hall of Oma- 
ha acted as toastmaster and introduced the 
speakers. 

Speakers on the Thursday morning’s pro- 
gram were R. H. Morris, chief engineer 
for the North Dakota Railroad Commis- 
sion; Philip Bangs, of Grand Forks; A. 
T. Nicklawsky, of Hillsboro, manager of 
the Traill County Telephone Co.; Thomas 
Phalen, secretary of the South Dakota 
Telephone Association, and J. P. Smith, 
of Beach, manager of the Golden Valley 
Telephone Co. 

Mr. Morris spoke on the rules and regu- 
lations existing in the state, governing the 
construction of telephone lines along the 
highways. He said that these rules would 
be adhered to as strictly as possible. 

In a discussion of legislation affecting 
telephone companies Mr. Bangs referred 
to the former control of public utilities 
through state legislation and traced the 
history of the matter to the present local 
community control of public utilities. The 
latter, Mr. Bangs said, is in the main 
effective and satisfactory. 

Mr. Nicklawsky spoke on the construc- 
tion of rural and toll lines for small com- 
panies, saying that the principles of con- 
struction for the small concern should be 
the same as that for the larger company, 
in order to provide the most effective 
maintenance and service. 
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Co-operation among members and offi. 
cers is the outstanding feature of making 
a telephone association of benefit to it 
members. Mr. Phalen told the convention 
visitors. He urged support of the associ 
ation officers by the general membership, 
if the association is to function properly, 
A system of accounting that is a help in 
the saving of labor, time, etc, wa 
described by Mr. Smith. 


Florida Association Looks For 
ward to Its Best Convention. 

A large attendance of both members of 
the association and of visitors and manu- 
facturers of telephone equipment from 
outside the state is assured for the annua 
convention of the Florida Telephone ‘a 
ciation by the reservations that have al- 
ready been made for space and rooms, 
The meeting will be held March 27 and 
28, at the Roberts Hotei in Miami. - | 

The purpose of the convention is to” 
bring together the men of the telephone 
industry of Florida, in order that they 
may discuss the problems that confront 
them in the rapidly increasing demands 
for service, as required to meet the growth 
and development of the state. 

An excellent program has been pre- 
pared with speakers of national reputation 
in the telephone field, including President 
MacKinnon of the U. S. Independent 
Telephone Association and Vice-President 
Reid of the Southern Bell Telephone j 
Telegraph Co. ° 


Work Progressing on Chicago- 
Boston A. T. & T. Cable. : 


Some amazing figures in regard to toll 
line cable construction costs were pre- 
sented in an article under the same head 
as the one above this item, relative to the 
Chicago-Boston A. T. & T. cable. The 
item appeared in TELEPHONY of March 3, 
on page 16, 

To anyone familiar with the cost of 
cable and line construction work, the fig- 
ures are startling and palpably in error. 

It was stated that the cable line “is be- 
ing constructed at a cost of $200,000 a 
mile,” when, of course, the figures should | 
be very much smaller—the correct figure 
being $20,000 a mile. . | 

It was also said that “The line from 
Pittsburgh to Youngstown, now about com- 
pleted, will cost $125,000,000”. This should 
have read $1,250,000. j 


Gainesboro Company to Buy Addi- 
tional Lines in Tennessee. 


{ 

An announcement has been made that 
the Gainesboro Telephone Co., whose 
headquarters are at Cookeville, Tenn., has 
leased the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s lines in Smith county. ; 
This deal has been contemplated sin 
the exchange at Carthage burned about 
a year ago. The Gainesboro Telephone 
Co. bought the Home Telephone Co. ex- 
change and lines. z 
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promptly ; 


_ to the line operator’s work. 


Responsibility of Line Operator 


Her Duty to the Company, the Patron, and the Other Operators—Six Points 
Which Will Help Her to Increase Her Efficiency—Some Modern Methods— 
Paper Presented at Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Association 


By Miss Helen Ardary 


Chief Operator, Huntingdon & Clearfield Telephone Co., Clearfield, Penna. 


When a line operator enters the operat- 
ing room she must feel that the company 
which employs her has given to her, as 
its representative, an important responsi- 
bility, in that she is in charge of its toll 
business for the time she is at the switch- 
board. And to handle the company’s busi- 
hess in an efficient manner she must: 


First: Concentrate her mind and efforts 
to expedite all business entering, outgoing 


or passing through the central over the 


lines in her charge. 


Second: Be thoroughly familiar with 
the several routings of all circuits in her 
_ charge. 

Third: Ascertain if all circuits are 


clear. In case any go bad while operating, 


she must immediately report them to the 
. supervisor, the wire chief, or whoever may 
| be in charge at the time. 


Fourth: She must not forget her smil- 
ing voice, whether to a subscriber or other 


_ line operators. 


Fifth: Be familiar with operating rules 


| and practices, and follow the instructions 
| in handling the several classes of business 
that are offered. 


Sixth: Realize her dependability. This 
matter is all-important. The company de- 


-pends on her to answer calls promptly; 
'make connections with the least possible 


delay; record, monitor and clear circuits 
assist other line operators in 
every way she can; report cut-offs, poor 


|transmission, line trouble, key or cord 


trouble, etc. 

However, there are certain important re- 
sponsibilities and duties which are com- 
mon to all offices, large and small, and 
which should receive careful thought, in 
order to have the work of a toll center 
handled promptly, courteously and with 
a minimum waste of valuable operator’s 
time and circuit time. 

We will, for the sake of brevity, group 


| @line operator’s responsibilities under three 


main divisions: 
(a) Responsibilities and duties to the 


_ subscriber. 


(b) Responsibilities and duties to other 
operators. 

(c) Responsibilities and duties to the 
telephone company. 

Consider first our subscriber, in relation 
It is by no 
means a small part that the line operator 
Plays. She is primarily responsible to the 
subscriber for courteous, prompt and ac- 
curate service. 

Of these, courtesy ranks very high, for 
no matter how prompt and accurate the 


& 


service may be, if it is accompanied by a 
discourteous act on the part of the line 
operator, our subscriber is very apt to feel 
that service we are rendering is not up to 
the high standard we are striving for. 

A line operator must always remember 
that she is the telephone company in all 
of her dealings with her subscriber. I 
like to think of a line operator as being 
the “general manager” of the position she 
occupies while performing her work. The 
operator at this position should have her 
work well organized. She should know 
where to find her work, also the relative 
stage of completion of all of her calls, 
and furthermore keep it moving with 
the minimum of effort on her part, 
And by doing this she knows that almost 
automatically she will render a prompt 
and uniform speed of service over each 
circuit group. 

A line operator, above all, must be ac- 
curate in everything she does. Consider 
the important feature of timing a long 
distance call. We surely do not want to 
overtime a connection and hence over- 
charge a subscriber for the service ren- 
dered. However, it is just as important 
that we do not undertime a connection. 
It is almost universally true that a sub- 
scriber will pay for the service if a con- 
nection runs into overtime, provided the 
service has been prompt and courteous. 


Line Operator and Other Operators. 

Consider next a line operator’s duties 
and responsibilities to other operators. It 
is obvious that if service is to be given 
accurately, quickly and economically, all 
of the employes who may be required to 
participate in the establishment of a long 
distance connection must work in complete 
harmony and with full understanding of 
their respective duties and responsibilities. 

To accomplish this purpose, instructions 
for toll operating employes, which have 
been found by experience to render the 
most satisfactory service to the company’s 
patrons and to secure the most efficient 
use of the company’s plant, have been de- 
veloped. 

In the application of these instructions 
it is of the utmost importance that a pleas- 
ant tone of voice and a courteous manner 
be exercised in dealing with other ein- 
ployes; friendly, courteous codperation 
with operators in her own office and othet 
offices, should be the watchword of every 
line operator, for this alone will smooth 
out the many difficulties, create good feel- 
ing, and make her work a source of 
pleasure. 
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‘get off the line. 


When we consider a line operator’s 
duties to her company, we find that she 
is responsible for conducting her work 
in such a way as to insure the least waste 
of her own efforts, or switchboard equip- 
ment, and of toll circuit time. And furth- 
ermore she must complete as much of 
the offered business as possible. 

Line Operator’s Duty to Her Company. 

The time that the toll circuits are usea 
in attempting to complete calls should be 
kept as short as possible, consistent with 
accuracy and thoroughness. Similarly, the 
time that a line operator works on a call 
should be kept at the minimum consistent 
with the proper effort to complete the call 
without making another attempt. 

One of the chief ways a line operator 
can save time is to work on only one call, 
over one circuit, at one time. It is not 
at all unusual to see a line operator work- 
ing over two or more circuits at one time. 
The argument advanced in defense of this 
method is that she can keep the business 
moving faster in this way. However, our 
experience has shown us that the “one cir- 
cuit at one time” method moves the busi- 
ness just as fast, if not faster, and does 
it with considerably less circuit time. 

There are three major calls that line 
operators are called upon every minute 
of the day to handle. They are: Incom- 
ing or “Received” calls; outgoing or 
“Sent” calls; and switching or “Through” 
calls. 

Incoming or “Received” Calls. 

Where does the line operator’s responsi- 
bility begin and where does it end on an 
incoming message? It begins at the line 
signal, which she must answer promptly 
by plugging in on the jack corresponding 
to the line. She must always answer by 
saying “This is ” giving the name 
of her central in a clear, distinct voice. 
Therefore, she will expect the operator at 
the other end to reply in like manner by 
giving the name of her central, after which 
to proceed with the call, naming the class 
of service desired. 

Upon receiving full information, she 
signals the party asked for at the address 
or number given, and, if that party re- 
sponds, she makes the connection and noti- 
fies the calling operator, using the correct 
code. Of course, she must monitor the 
call until the parties are talking and then 
At the end of the talking 
period she must continue supervising until 
the conversation ceases, at which time dis- 
connections are made and her responsibil- 
ity ceases. 
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In case the party called for is not in, 
she must try to locate him, giving full in- 
formation to the calling operator. Special 
attention is given to “D. A.’s” (as they 
are a total loss) by calling the wire chief 
to ascertain whether the line is “O. D.” 
If “O. D.”, it is her duty to refer the mat- 
ter to the supervisor who will try to locate 
the party elsewhere. 


Outgoing or “Sent” Calls. 

As a toll line operator, she receives the 
ticket of an originating or “Sent” call 
through the recording operator or the 
supervisor, although in smaller exchanges 
the toll line operator is also the recording 
cperator. Her first duty is to examine 
the ticket thoroughly, thereby getting an 
imprint on her mind as to all its details. 

Her next step is to pick out the most 
direct route known as “Route Number 
One.” If the call is to be passed through 
one or more switching stations, she will 
say to the first switching operator. “This 
is ....; let me -have a line to ts 
giving the name of the central which is the 
destination of the call, and if through an- 
other switching station, the words are 
repeated. 

On arriving at the destination, she re- 
peats the name of her central and (under 
the old rules) says, “A ticket”, or, where 
no “In” tickets are recorded, tells the 
operator who is wanted, giving the tele- 
phone number, name or address. In giy- 
ing this call, the details depend on the 
class of service desired by the subscriber. 

After the connection is established the 
ticket is timed, and it is her duty to moni- 
tor the call in periods of one-half minute 
each, which can easily be done by simply 
throwing the cam on the cords connecting 
the parties. 

Her responsibility is doubled after con- 
nection is made, because a line may go 
bad at any time during the conversation 
and I believe it is better to personally de- 
tect it before her attention is called to the 
fact by the patron. If, at the end of the 
standard talking period, the parties are 
still talking, it is her duty to “break in” 
and in a low but distinct tone of voice 
advise the parties that their time has ex- 
pired, after which strict supervision must 
be maintained until conversation ceases 
and ticket timed accordingly and filed. 

In case of storm trouble or some break 
in the circuits, all lines being “out”, the 
supervisor consults with the wire chief 
and ascertains the duration of the “O. De 
then the operator must inform all patrons 
that “Call will be taken subject to 30 
minutes’ delay”, or the time set by the 
wire chief as to the time he expects the 
lines to be O.K. But she must in all 
cases, when any delay occurs, advise the 
patron as to the reason therefor. 


Through or “Switching” Calls. 


The line operator should feel more of- 


a responsibility on “switching” calls than 
on either “Sent” or “Received” messages. 
She should feel that she is the guiding 
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BRIDGE WORK 


By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


that I must have some bridge work done, and that he will have to use two 
perfectly good teeth to fasten the bridge on to.” 

“Well, Mollie, I thought that we had heard the last of your troubles after 
you had your appendix and tonsils removed. Why, I have given those same 
organs of mine five more years of work than you have given yours, and I ex- 
pect to keep them busy for some time to come.” } 

“Oh, well, I’m not the workhorse type, Grace Goodspeed,” flared Mollie, 


“Oh dear me!” groaned Mollie Leaner, in the rest-room. “My dentist says 
g 


as she hurriedly left the room. 


That last statement of Mollie’s was quite true. 
horse type—nor any other type which might have the word “work” hitched 
She had sat between Grace and me at the old Crystal City board for 4 
five years, and was usually more of a hindrance than a help. She no sooner | 
got her board full of connections than she had to run to the booth to talk to ni 
her mother, brother, friend, or the doctor. 

Mollie was popular with a number of people who were too lazy to read 


to it. 


the paper or look up a number. 


“Just a moment, Mrs. Waddle,” she would say. “Girls! Poor Mrs. Waddle 
—the dear, old soul—has left her glasses upstairs again. What’s the White 


Way grocery? Quick!” 


“That little Mollie Leaner is surely accommodating,” says Mrs. Waddle 
“Those other girls just snip you right off short. 
If they knew all of the numbers like Mollie : 
does, they wouldn’t be asking the subscribers to do what they are paid for.” a” 

“Caroline, at least I am able to define Mollie Leaner,’ Grace said to me as 
we sat at lunch together the day that Mollie told us about her teeth. 
is the bridge work; and we—you and I—well, you know what she said about 


at club. 
to your directory, please.’ 


those two perfectly good teeth.” 


hand to both the send and receiving oper- 
ator, and she must be sure that the desti- 
nation is properly given, for we all know 
that operators on the smaller exchanges 
try to build up their own circuits, which 
in itself is all wrong, as they are not 
familiar with the standard routings, and 
they must be handled in a diplomatic man- 
ner so they won't take offense at being 
corrected. 

She must not only set up the through 
circuit, but must see that the next switch- 
ing station answers, or, if her circuit ter- 
minates in the destined point, that circuits 
are clear and transmission good. 

At this point her responsibility becomes 
greater, as she must see that under no 
circumstances are the connecting cords 
disturbed; also, she must closely super- 
vise at short intervals to see that the two 
terminal exchanges are kept in uninter- 
rupted communication. This is one of the 
most important duties, as the two centrals 
are wholly dependent upon the continuity 
of the circuits through any central on giv- 
ing service between subscribers at distant 
points. 

If the proper supervision is given and 
circuits restored. to normal conditions 
promptly, the company stands to lose no 
revenue through reported “N. Cs” or 
“Wait a minute’, which answer is the 
“bugaboo” of any alert, snappy, aggres- 
sive, aliye-to-the-company’s-interest oper- 
ator. 
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She was not the work- 


They say, ‘Refer 


“She q 


From the company’s standpoint, it is the 
line operator’s job to complete calls. A 
telephone company is not in business for 
the purpose of giving information as to 
the whereabouts of various persons, or to 
report on the condition of the plant, any 
more than a railroad is in business to 
post notices explaining why trains are not 
running or delayed. The railroad’s busi- 
ness is to transport passengers and freight, 
and the telephone company’s business is to 
establish telephone connections between 
persons in different cities; anything less 
than that is unsatisfactory to the public 
and to the company alike. f 

In conclusion, I believe that if all opera- 
tors, both local and toll, when they enter 
the operating room, would accept and 
shoulder the responsibility placed on - 
them by their companies, and forget their 
social duties while on duty and conduct | 
themselves as any other business woman _ 
would in their several lines of endeavor, 
better results would be obtained. But it 
cannot be done if the operators insist on 
bringing their social duties with them. 

Let us resolve that we will. not discuss | 
any matters other than our duties while 
in the operating room,.and when the rest — 
period comes, let us also resolve not 6) 
discuss business, but our social activities. 
Don’t you think that if we do this, our 
rest period will be a real one, and_ will 
fit us to go back to our operating with 
more vim and pleasure? ‘y 


Last Year Was a Good One for 
Tri-State Company of St. Paul. 
Last year, the Tri-State Telephone & 

Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., paid 

the largest return on common stock that 

it has paid in six years—8 per cent. The 
usual 6 per cent dividend was paid on the 
preferred stock, but this good dividend on 
the common was made possible through 
economies effected in all departments. 
The gross earnings during 1922 amount- 
ing to about $4,500,000; maintenance, traf- 
fic, commercial and other expenses took 

some $2,300,000 of this, and taxes took a 

good slice—$219,000, or 4.88 per cent of 


the total receipts. 
The condensed income statement for 


the year ending December 31 follows: 


Gross earnings from all sources. $4,481,027 
Maintenance, traffic, 
commercial, general 
_and other expenses .$2,339,545 
Federal, state and mu- 


micipal taxes. ...... 218,689 
Reserve for deprecia- 

tion of plant and 
Weequipment ......... 798,597 3,356,831 
Net earnings prior to interest... .$1,124,196 
Interest OENTat “> es cr ge 433,234 
Net earnings after interest 

UES. Rei a ar $690,972 


To the net earnings as shown there will 
be added $212,163 to correct excess inter- 
est charges previously made on the amount 
estimated to be due for purchased prop- 
verty while it was being appraised. 

) In his letter accompanying the dividend 
‘checks, President G. W. Robinsori makes 
ithis reference to the employe problem: 
“The telephone industry gives employ- 
ment to a large force of skilled men and 
women, and a small turnover is essential 
to an efficient public service. 

_ “Through the stabilizing of wages and 
improved working conditions the turnover 
for the past year has been comparatively 
‘small and the management has been en- 
abled to better use its judgment in the 
selection of employes. 

While the year’s net gain in stations 
was approximately 3,000 the average num- 
ber of employes remained practically the 
Same—an evidence of greater individual 
‘efficiency per employe. 

_ For the year the amount paid for labor 
“aggregated $2,116,820 or 47 per cent of the 
‘total receipts for service rendered.” 

Regarding the maintenance and depre- 
ciation accounts, which aggregated 
$1,436,757, or 32 per cent of the gross 
‘Teceipts, Mr. Robinson points out that a 
high standard of property upkeep is essen- 
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tial, not only to the giving of proper ser- 
vice, but for the protection of the invested 
capital. 

The following condensed balance sheet 
shows that the capitalization of the Tri- 
State company is properly balanced as be- 
tween preferred and common stocks and 
long term bonds; that the current assets 
of the corporation are approximately three 
times its current and accrued liabilities ; 
and that it has available sufficient cash to 
liquidate all current indebtedness. 

CoNnDENSED BALANCE SHEET, 
Assets. 
Plant, equipment and supplies. $16,815,334 


Stock of system corporations. . 197,890 
Due from subscribers, agents, 

CUCTR pouines cS Ms ones 252,365 
Invested in marketable securities 423,602 
CashPtine (banks seem. ........ 642,292 
Allothe® assetemeeme......... 82,848 

$18,414,331 


Liabilities. 
Common and preferred stocks. .$10,118,580 
Bonds (direct and assumed). . 5,245,000 


Accounts payable (including 

accrued taxes and interest 

notsdue)}= qa... sk... 527,265 
Service billed in advance...... 27,249 
Miscellaneous credits ......... 8,378 
Reserve for employes’ benefit 

Tied fe a ee nt oe 50,000 
Reserved for renewal of physi- 

Cale DrOperticcmeee......... 1,805,630 
Other reserves steer. ........ 6,141 
Surplus and undivided profits. . 


626,088 


Included in the Tri-State funded debt is 
an outstanding bond issue of the Rochester 
Telephone Co. in the amount of $125,000. 
The Tri-State took over that company and 
consolidated the accounts. The Tri-State 
holdings of stock of the Rochester com- 
pany were surrendered in part payment 
for the physical properties and all of 
these changes are reflected in the balance 
sheet. 

President Robinson comments on_ the 
fact that the company is free from any 
important litigation at the present time, 
and that its public relations remain most 
satisfactory. 


Operating and Financial Data of 
Northwestern Bell. 

The annual report of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., which 
operates in the states of Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Nebraska, 
shows that it added 15,064 telephones to 
the number in service, making a total of 
492,023. Much of the increase was in ex- 
tension telephones. The company expects 
to add 18,000 during 1923, and its budget 
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Financial Statements and Reports 


Tri-State Company, of St. Paul, Minn., Had a Good Year During 1922, 
Reports Public Relations Good—Illinois Bell Spent Large Sum on Improve- 
ments —Nebraska Company Sustained a Loss—Reports of Other Companies 


calls for the investment of over four mil- 
lion dollars. The present book cost of the 
entire company is $76,225,000. 

The company operates 457 exchanges in 
the five states, giving service to 51,600 
farm telephones in addition to the 492,023 
on its own lines. To operate the plant 
required an average of 9,234 employes, 
with a payroll averaging $875,000 a month 
or 10% millions for the year. 

Gross additions during the year repre- 
sented nearly a million for central office 
equipment, a similar sum for exchange 
outside plant, and $660,000 for toll lines 
and wires. The company employs 4,036 
exchange operators and 1,536 toll op- 
erators. 

In the five states served by the com- 
pany there are 1,572 other companies serv- 
ing 869,881 stations. 


Wisconsin Rural Telephone Com- 
pany in Prosperous Condition. 
The annual statement of the Platteville, 

Rewey & Ellenboro Telephone Co., of 

Platteville, for the year 1922, shows a net 

return on the investment of over 6 per 

cent. 

The income statement accounts for rev- 
enues for the year amounting to $30,473; 
operating expense, $22,101; taxes $1,327, 
and miscellaneous charges to income $73, 
leaving a balance of $6,972 transferred to 
the credit of surplus. 

The plant and equipment, cash on hand, 
notes receivable, due from subscribers, 
materials and supplies amounted to $110,- 
252 December 31, 1922. 

The company paid a dividend to stock- 
holders recently and is in shape to dis- 
tribute profits—the best indication of the 
fact that the company has been well man- 
aged. ’ 

The line will be extended this summer 
to cover southern and western portions of 
the county. 


Illinois Bell Improvements Cost 17 
Millions Last Year. 

Net income of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. increased approximately $700,- 
000 in the last year, according to the com- 
pany’s annual report made public recently. 

Operating revenue gained more than 
$2,000,000, but expenses also advanced ap- 
proximately $1,275,000. Interest on the 
mortgage debt was cut more than $1,- 
000,000. 

During the year $17,190,694 was ex- 
pended on construction, nearly one-third 
of the total telephone operating revenue. 
Improvements will cost about $17,400,000 
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Vhy They Prefer Automatic 


any managers of automatic operating companies, although 
thusiastic advocates of Strowger Automatic equipment, are often 
lable to express the reasons for their preference for Strowger 
uipment in definite terms. They know that there are so many 
lluable and essential features in a Strowger exchange that it is 
possible to pick out any one and say, “This is the best.” 


it back in the mind of all those who know Strowger Automatic 
rough actual use is a deep-seated pride in the knowledge that 
2 equipment they use is the very best that money can buy; that 
2 service they render their subscribers is the very best that 
ydern telephony has to offer. 


hen the time comes for you to replace your present equipment 
ith Strowger Automatic this satisfaction will be yours, too. Why 
It begin to learn the facts about the Strowger system now—as 
iplied to your own exchanges. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
| mational Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
London aris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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for this year, according to the company’s 
building program. 

Financial statements 
follows: 


compare as 


Income Account. 
1922 1921 
.$ 47,667,284 $ 44,469,882 


Tel. oper. rev... 
35,401,645 33,141,840 


Melk voperm exp reads 


Net. tel. op. rev.$ 12,265,638 $ 11,328,042 
Net other op. rv. 2,295 3,699 


Tot. net op. rev.$ 12,267,934 $ 11,331,741 


Deduct— : 
Uncoll. op. rev. 171,825 136,827 
Taxes assign- 

able to oper.. 3,967,434 3,620,604 


8,128,674 $ 7,574,309 


Oper. income...$ 
500,218 274,810 


Non-op. rey.—net 


Tot. gross inc. .$ 8,628,893 $ 7,849,119 
Kent and miscel. 

Gee, Ss scones 203,228 180,840 
Int. on mort. debt 961,311 2,042,327 
Ofter ant... ¢-- Ieee Ree Bani 

Bal. net. inc...$ 6,353,628 $ 5,625,951 
Dividends ....... 


4,000,000 3,600,000 
Amt. tran. to cred. 


of corp. surp...$ 2,353,628 $ 2,025,951 


Assets. 
1922 1921 

Intangible cap...$ 42,638 $ 54,469 
Lota pants: 130,554,375 117,884,221 
Gen. equipment.. 2,222,749 1,907,303 
Other perma. and 

long term iny.. 339,770 201,276 
Cash and deposits 1,509,975 908,565 
Marketable sec... 4,356 1,334 ~ 
Bills receivable... 32,312 16,393 
Accts. receivable. 5,157,659 4,953,834 
Mater. and supp. 793,603 762,368 
Accr. inc. not due 4,681 4,217 
Deferred debits.. 458,260 445,995 


Total assets... .$141,120,384 $127,1389,974 


Liabilities. 
1922 1921 
Capital Stock.: == $ 60,000,000 $ 50,000,000 
Prm. on cap. stk. 2,911 2,911 
Funded debt..... 34,884,179 35,087,179. 
Accts. payable... 2,754,294 4,860,970 
Ace. liab. not due 4,114,610 4,860,970 
Def. cred. items.. 1,879,821 995,178 
Res. for acc. dep. 33,522,899 29,512,750 
Corp. surplus.... 3,961,666 2,636,047 


Total liabilities. $141,120,384 $127,139,974 


The net gain in the number of tele- 
phones last year was 45,387. At the close 
of the year the company’s traffic reached 
a daily average of 4,500,000 calls, of which 
more than 3,000,000 were in Chicago. 

In his report to stockholders, President 
W. R. Abbott points out the following: 

“But little change has taken place dur- 
ing the last year in the matter of rates. 
An increase in rates was approved by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, effective 
as of November 1, 1922, for the Galena 
exchange. 

“In Chicago and other exchanges where 
the rates have been in controversy, hear- 
ings have been held, but no orders have 
been entered by the commissions. In cer- 
tain cases which were before the courts, 
decisions have been handed down by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois remanding these 
cases to the commission for further action. 
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“During the year benefits were paid.to 
5,404 employes under the plan for em- 
ployes’ pensions, disability benefits and 
death benefits, totaling $444,245.” 


Bloomfield, Neb., Company Loses 
Nearly $1,700 in 11 Months. 


The annual report of the Bloomfield 
Telephone Co., of Bloomfield, just filed 
with the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, represents 11 months of 
operation under the schedule of rates fixed 
by a mass meeting of citizens, and also a 
loss of nearly $1,700 without a cent of re- 
turn on the investment. A. C. Grace, 
who with J. H. Gessler, bought the prop- 
erty from the Union Telephone Co., of 
Wausa, a year ago, after a strike of pa- 
trons that lasted for months, has retired 
from the company, having sold his interest 
to other parties. 

The state railway commission, after the 
Union had rebuilt the Bloomfield ex- 
change, increased rates 23 per cent over 
pre-war figures. An organization of bank- 
ers, business men and farmers called a 
strike and, after months of turmoil and 
a complete cutting off of the town from 
telephone service, a truce was _ reached, 
whereby the company passed into the 
hands of Bloomfield men. 

The annual report shows that the com- 
pany received during the 11 months, from 
exchange revenues, $9,238.73; toll, $679.55, 
and miscellaneous, $954, a total of $10,- 
872.28. There were expended for current 
maintenance, $2,923.21, and depreciation of 
plant and equipment was estimated at 
$2,292.34, a total for these items of 
$5,225.55. 

To this are added $1,674.45 for traffic 
expenses and $3,159.59 for commercial ex- 
pense, a total of $10,068.59, leaving a net 
revenue of but $802.69. Against this are 
to be charged taxes of $569.06, interest of 
$1,813.30 and miscellaneous expenses of 
$107.80, a total of $2,490.16, leaving the 
loss for the 11 months, $1,687.47. 

The company’s report shows that the 
officers drew only $627 in salaries, al- 
though it is presumed the $1,800 each 
was supposed to draw, was cared for in 
part by the charges to maintenance, as 
both are experienced telephone men. 

The company operates an exchange with 
680 stations, which is larger than at the 
time the strike was called, and also 
switches 364 farmers’ telephones. 

The fixed investment of the company is 
$72,888, upon which nothing was earned. 
There is also working capital of $6,743 
employed, which brings the total money 
involved in excess of $79,000. The prin- 
cipal items in the assets account are: Cen- 
tral station equipment, $15,954; city sub- 
scribers’ stations, $5,802; farmer line sub- 
scribers’ stations, $5,857; underground 
cable construction, $10,688, and farm pole 
lines, $17,252. 

The property was secured by Grace and 
Gessler by the purchase of the $25,000 
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worth of stock and the giving of ten 

notes of $3,000 each, payable yearly over — 
a period of ten years, upon which the in- 

terest charge is $1,800. The principal 

items in the liability column are: Com- 

mon stock, $25,444; notes payable, $30,- 

327; depreciation reserve, $18,792. 


Comparative Statement of Key- 
stone (Pa.) Company Earnings. 
With gross earnings about $6,000 higher 

during February of this year than during 

the preceding February, and a slight de- 
crease in operating expenses and taxes, 
the Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., had net earnings $6,000 higher. 
The balance available at the end of the 
month for dividends, surplus and reserve 
was some $3,500 more than for February — 
of 1922, and the balance for the two 
months showed an increase of $9,000 over 
that for the first two months of last year. 
The net earnings for January and Feb- 
ruary of this year were more than $13,000 
in excess of those for the same period in 

1921, but interest charges—which were 

$4,300 greater this year—brought the bal- 

ance down somewhat. 


For Month Ended 


February Year 
28, 1923 previous 
Gross earnings .... $143,827 $137,978 
Operating expenses 
and taxes “Seven 79,796 80,052 
Net earnings .... $ 64,031 $ 57,926 
Less interest : 
Ghatreesue erate 44,096 41,536 
Balance available 
for dividends, sur- 
plus and reserve.. $ 19,9385 $ 16,390 
For 2 Months Ended ~ 
February Year 
28, 1923 previous 
Gross earnings . $287,938 $276,338 
Operating expenses 
and taxese see 161,738 163,270 
Net earnings . $126,200 $113,068 
Less. interest 4 
charges fac... ce 87,799 83,421 
Balance available 
for dividends, sur- 
plus and reserve.. $ 38,401 $ 29,647 


Pacific Bell Reports on Earnings in 
Bellingham, Wash. 


The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will pay $1,567 to the city of Bellingham, 
Wash., for the franchise rights which 
enabled it to operate in Bellingham during 
1922. This fact was indicated in the® 
report of the company filed January 31 
with city comptroller. 

According to the terms of the agree- 
ment arrived at when the franchise was 
granted, the company is to pay the city 1 | 
per cent of the gross earnings for each | 
year, exclusive of the tolls for long dis- 
tance service. The report shows that the 
gross earnings of the company for 1922 
totalled $156,718. 


What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


D. C. Phillips, president of the Maren- 
go Telephone Co., Marengo, Iowa, chose 
the evening of St. Valentine’s day to show 
his employes the fullness of his apprecia- 
tion of their loyalty to him. A fine din- 
ner, appropriate and in keeping with the 
spirit of the day, was served. This was 
followed by a short declaration of Mr. 
Phillips’ kindly feeling towards his em- 
ployes and the remainder of the evening 
was spent at the Strand, “Iowa’s Finest 
Little Theatre.” 

The party was a result of loyalty dis- 
played by the employes on last Thanks- 
giving day when the fire department was 
called to the Doose hotel. 

One operator was on duty when the 
fire whistle sounded. Each operator started 
for the office so that if her services were 
required she should not be found missing. 
Some were at the football game, some 
were being entertained in the homes of 
friends and some were enjoying the day 
in their own homes, but with the loyalty 


' to their work each one was soon at the 


office. 

Those present on the happy occasion 
on Valentine Day were: Mr. and Mrs. 
P. H. Lyday, E. E. Wagner, Marcena 
Corcoran, Carrie Lutz, Sophia Kienele, 
Elsie Baldwin, Goldie Cooperider, Pearl 
McDonald, Mrs. Fannie Andrews, Martha 


‘Stevens, D. C. Phillips and the honor 
. guests, 
| Nowlen. 


Miss Dessa Weaver and Lem 


At a recent meeting of the Kansas City 


' Oil Men’s Association, which has a mem- 
bership of some 300, Mrs. C. Tobie of the 


Kansas City Telephone Co. told the oil 
men something about the telephone. 
That her talk was well received is in- 


| dicated by her election to honorary mem- 


bership in the association. Mrs. Tobie’s 


_ talk was made in connection with a pro- 


gram the Kansas City company has under 
way of showing the public through its 
new Telephone Building. 

There are many things in Mrs. Tobie’s 
talk that can be utilized by other com- 


| panies, so it is reproduced here: 


First thing, it is something entirely new 


_ to me, to stand up here and talk to you 
face to face. 


In the telephone office, op- 
erators have occasion to talk to most of 
the business men in our city some time 


_ during the day; in many cases, many times 


during the day. But we have the great 
misfortune of not being able to look them 
in the face, while we are carrying on our 
business dealings with them and see what 
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a splendid lot of men we are dealing with. 

The telephone office is truly a business 
office—the busiest business office in ‘any 
town. It is a strange thing how little 
you men know about the telephone com- 
pany, yet it is more closely linked with 
your business organization than any other 
institution in your city. 

I don’t know how 


many people are 


WHO WORKS FOR ALL. 


Many people think of success as they 
think of a four-leaf clover. If they are 
the chosen favorites of fortune, they 
think they will find it. But success is 
not luck. Success is playing the game; 
playing on the team. Organized effort 
will produce a more far reaching brand 
of success than individual work. 

It is a curious contradiction of na- 
ture that the greatest help towards the 
success of one’s self is unselfishness, and 
he who works best for a'l certainly 
works best for himself—L. \1. Boomer. 


SRE DATS CEE NS 
waited upon in the mercantile establish- 
ments of Kansas City every day. I imag- 
ine some analytical advertising man has 
worked out that data, but I doubt if, in 
his analysis, he has compared that num- 
ber with the number of subscribers waited 
on by the telephone company every day. 
If such a comparison were made I know, 
without a shadow of a doubt, that it 
would be found that the telephone com- 
pany waits on as many people every hour 
as all the business establishments of 
Kansas City combined wait on in one day. 


The strange part of it is that those 
same people who will stand in line to 
await their turn at a ticket office or at 
the counter of a store all expect to be 
waited on at once in the telephone office. 
They do not realize that at the telephone 
office there are only a given number of 
cperators to handle the subscribers, just 
the same as in any store there are only 
a given number of clerks. 


It is true that to an extent the telephone 


company is equipped in such a way that 


it can handle a great deal more business 
than a mercantile establishment, but that 
equipment is only valuable as long as the 
subscribers, as well as the operator in the 
central office, are willing to use it in the 
right way. 

Men who treat the machinery in their 
motor cars and flivvers like a mother’s 
first child, sometimes treat a telephone like 
a piece of junk. Perhaps they would not 
do it if they realized that the instrument 
is more delicate than a jewelled watch 
and nearly as expensive. 
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You would be surprised at the crazy 
questions we are asked every day. 

The other day one woman asked “What 
are the parcel post rates in zone three?” 
One wanted to know how to spell 
as-a-fet-ida. Another wanted to know 
to whom to make checks payable at a 
laundry. But best of all was a woman 
who called and asked for the name of 
the driver of a bakery wagon drawn by a 
grey horse named “Chub.” The driver 
had been whipping the horse and she 
wanted to report him to the Humane So- 
ciety. 

Mr. James has requested me to talk to 
you about the evolution of the telephone. 
With the help of my memoranda I will 
give you a few brief items. June 2, 
1875, the telephone was born. Alexander 
Graham Bell was in his old workshop in 
Boston, Mass., which was similar to a 
blacksmith shop of today. His electrical 
mechanic, Thomas A. Watson, was in a 
sleeping room above and their telephone 
wire was carried down the banisters of 
the stairway. The first transmission of 
the human voice was over this short wire 
just 47 years ago. 

October, 1876, was the first time the 
telephone was taken out of doors. The 
Walworth Mfg. Co. gave Dr. Bell per- 
mission to use its private telegraph wire 
from Boston to Cambridge, a distance of 
nearly two miles. Thomas Watson se- 
lected one of their best instruments, went 
to Cambridge, waited until Dr. Bell sig- 
naled him from Boston on the Morse 
sounder; then he cut out the sounder, 
cut in the telephone and listened. Plainly 
as one could wish, came Bell’s “Ahoy, 
Ahoy.” 

April, 1877, the first out-of-door tele- 
phone line was run between Charles Wil- 
liams’ office, 109 Court street, Boston, and 
his home, in Somerville. The event was 
a headliner in the morning papers. 

About this time Dr. Bell gave three lec- 
tures to a well-known scientific society at 
the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., to 
members only. Each time the hall was 
packed to capacity, so that a written re- 
quest was made that lectures be given 
at the city hall at Lawrence and that an 
admission be charged. 


Among those signing this request were 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Cards were 
printed; try to picture how they looked. 
Telephone! ' Telephone! The Miracle— 
The Wonder of the Age. City Hall, 
Lawrence, Mass., May 28, 1877. 

At this time there were only 27 miles 
of wire in the United States, and this had 
to be operated in conjunction with the 
telegraph, and only after laborious efforts 
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and many, many trials could they get 
transmission. 

Forty-five years ago celebrated 
were signing a request to be allowed to 
pay an admission fee just to hear that the 
human voice could be carried by means 
of a wire! Today we invite you to our 
new telephone building, 11th and Oak 
streets, where we have the largest auto- 
matic unit in the world; where you may 
see the completion and perfection of a 
life-time study of the greatest electrical 
engineers and scientists the world has ever 
known. Today from every foreign coun- 
try in the universe, engineers are coming 
to see and study this wonderful equip- 
ment, almost everyone remarking, “I never 
thought such a thing could be possible.” 

In Kansas City we answer one million 
telephone calls a day; 97 per cent are in 
ten seconds, 98 per cent are established 
correctly. 

Realizing that our local and long dis- 
tance lines have to and do play a very 
great part in the development, transpor- 
tation and distribution of the oil indus- 
try, it might interest you to know that 
Kansas City completes a higher percent- 
age of her long distance calls than New 
York City, and she does a bigger toll 
business than St. Louis and many other 
larger cities of the United States. 


men 


A Word About Wages 


This Company’s largest item of expenditure is 
for wages; it constitutes about two-thirds of the 
total expense of the business. Our aim is to pay 
our employees a wage that will keep them loyal to 
their task and zealous in their efforts to furnish ser- 
vice that will satisfy our patrons. 


In a system such as ours where the service is 
largely a personal service, an attempt to keep to 
the lowest possible point the wages paid the em- 
ployees who furnish this service may be false econ- 
omy, because to give good service there must be 
high morale, loyalty and enthusiasm. 


During the period following the World War, it 
was this Company’s policy to advance wages only 
to such levels as we expected to be able to main- 
tain. This policy has been amply justified by the 
results. We have now a more permanent force 
working more efficiently than ever before, which 
has resulted in substantial economies for the benefit 
of our patrons. 


In 1918, the Company had one employee for 
every 37 telephones; now we have one employee 
for every 49 telephones. While there has beer a 
20% increase in the number of telephones, there 
has been a slight decrease in the number of 
employees. Thus, with a smaller number of em- 
ployees than in 1918, we are furnishing service to 
a greatly increased number of patrons, 


This increase in the efficiency of our employees 
has also resulted in a greatly improved service ‘to 
the public, and our records show that at no time in 
the history of the Company has the service we are 
furnishing been better than at present. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company 
of Virginia ~ 


far : 
a 


One of the Advertisements Used by the 


Chesapeake & Potomac to Inform the 
Public as to Its Exact Situation. 
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I have given you this information not 
in a boastful spirit but because I have con- 
fidence in your civic pride. I know that 
I am very proud of the fact that the per- 
centage of the oil distribution of Kansas 
City is the greatest in the United States. 
You may like to know, too, that we use 
from six to ten thousand gallons of your 
oil per week to heat our building. 

According to statistics issued Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, there were about 14 million 
telephones and about 32 million miles of 
wire in the United States. This is enough 
wire to circle around the world 12 thou- 
sand times and would make a two-wire 
line to the moon 53 times. 

The telephone investment in the United 
States represents approximately two dol- 
lars a minute since the birth of Christ— 
2,020 million. 

The maximum sized cable in Kansas 
City carries 24 hundred wires. This 
cable is only three inches in diameter. 
Each wire is insulated with wrappings of 
porous paper. A special paper has to be 
used, and so far nothing has been found 
that will answer the purpose except paper 
made from old manila rope. 

To give you some conception of the 
number of wires that enter our building, 
if we used aerial lines instead of under- 
ground conduits, it would take a pole 35 
hundred feet high or the equivalent in 
length to seven or eight city blocks, with 
an arm every foot, to carry this wire in- 
to the building at 11th and Oak. 


I came over today to invite you over to 
visit our new building. Don’t feel that 
you will have to depend on me to show 
you through the building, but we will 
have sufficient electrical engineers wait- 
ing to show you as completely and ex- 
pediently as possible. A good motto is, 
“Do it now,” so “let’s go!” 

I thank you. 


The past few months the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. has been using 
newspaper advertising to fully and care- 
fully inform the public as to its exact 
situation. In December a series of four 
advertisements were run in the newspapers 
in the company’s territory. 

The first one was entitled, “The Pub- 
lic’s Interest in Telephone Earnings.” In 
it was stated that the company had no 


desire to charge extortionate rates; that: 


the public was entitled to just as low 
rates as possible, consistent with good 
service, and that that had always been 
the policy of the company. 


When the company asked for increased 
rates in 1920, it did not ask for rates 
sufficient to earn an adequate return to its 
stockholders, because it felt that the public 
should not be asked to make up the entire 
amount of the increased cost; it stated 
that it was willing to do its part and by 
means of greater efficiency and economy, 
to co-operate with the public in bringing 
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The Cost of Telephone 


Service 


Telephone service has become of such univer- 
sal usd¢ as to justify it as one of the various items 
which go to make up the householder’s budget. 


That its cost has not mounted to the extent of 
the other items is shown by the following compar- 
ison of per cent increases in costs throughout the 
United States since the year 1914, taken from the 
reports of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


Per Cent Over 1914 
1920 


Sundries .,. 
Food 
Telephone Rates in Virginia . 37 


eS is 


ctvumncbeesseapese 11D 


This table shows that in 1920, the period of 
highest prices, the increase in the cost of telephone 
service over 1914 was slightly more than a third of 
the average increase in the cost of the other items; 
and now, with prices largely stabilized, the increase 
is slightly more than one-half of the increase in the 
other items. 


The usefulness of the telephone service to the 
patron in a city, town or community depends 
largely upon the number of persons with whom he 
may communicate; in other words, the value of 
telephone service increases as the number of tele- 
phones increases. 


In some places in Virginia since 1914, the num- 
ber of telephones has increased as high as 75%; in 
the entire state the increase has been 56%. In 
other words, the increase in’ the value of the tele- 
phone: service to the user ‘in Virginia .has greatly 
exceeded the increase in our rates. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company 
of Virginia 


This Ad. Presented Some Facts Which Are 
Not Usually Taken Into Consideration — 
by the Telephone Using Public. 


about the desired aims; namely, good 
service—the best that can be given and 
at a fair price. 

Then it was stated what the company 
had been doing to effect greater efficiency 
and economies, and the advertisement con- 
cluded with the statement that for the 
first nine months of 1922 the company was_ 
earning only 5.7 per cent on the value of 
its property, so that the public would not j 
think that it was attempting to earn upon 
anything else, thus answering the idea or 
suspicion that it was attempting to earn | 
on other than the actual property. 

In the second advertisement, which is 
reproduced on this page, a question was | 
discussed which is vital from the stand- 
point of the employe and is also of consid- 
erable concern to the public. It was en- | 
titled “A Word About Wages.” _ } 

In the third advertisement, also repro- 
duced on this page, “The Cost of Tele- 
phone Service,” was discussed. Facts were 
presented that it was felt were unfamiliar 
to the public. 

Service charges were discussed in the 
fourth advertisement and the company om l 
plained that they were applied because i 
was felt they were equitable to the public, 
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long cable circuits. 


Transmission Over Long Cables 


repeaters and associated appartus designed 
to equalize the transmission, while the 
dotted line shows what the characteristic 
would have been had the repeaters intro- 
duced exactly the same amount of gain 
at all frequencies. 

Transients. 

In comparatively short telephone cir- 
cuits, good quality will usually be assured 
if the transmission, as measured at differ- 
ent single frequencies within the voice 
range, is kept approximately constant. For 
electrically long circuits, however, this is 
not sufficient. Not only must the “echo” 
effects be kept within proper limits, but 
consideration must be given to the fact 
that when electrical impulses are applied 
to such circuits, peculiar transient phe- 
nomena are experienced. 

These transient phenomena occur in 
equal degree in two-way circuits and in 
circuits arranged to transmit in one direc- 
tion only; that is, they are not related to 
“echo” effects. 

A large number of oscillograms have 
been taken in connection with the study of 
these transient effects. From these and 
theoretical considerations* it has been 
proved that the effects in a given circuit 


are much worse at high frequencies than 


at low frequencies, the severity of the 


effects, within certain limits, being a func- 


tion of the ratio of the frequency being 
transmitted to the frequency of cut-off 
of the loaded circuit. The gage of the 
circuit has practically no effect. 

Since in order to give good quality it 


| is necessary to transmit fairly well all fre- 


quencies up to at least 2,000 cycles, it is 


' obvious that on long circuits in order to 
| keep the transient effects small, the fre- 


quency of cut-off must be kept high. In 
order to do this, it is necessary either to 


| make the loading coils of very low in- 
f 


Repeater 
under Test 


(Continued from page 16.) 
bered that the inductance of the side 
circuit loading coils is only 0.044 henry 
and the spacing 6,000 feet.) 

As has been pointed out, the magnitude 
of the line transmission loss in a repeat- 
ered circuit is of comparatively small im- 
portance in determining its possible trans- 
mission equivalent, whether the circuit be 
worked on a four-wire or two-wire basis. 


Variable Quantity 


Prescribed Limits 


miles long (800 kilometers). Line equiv- 
alent 145 miles. Repeater gain exclusive 
of gain required to make up for loss in 
apparatus and office cabling 133 miles. 
Net equivalent 12 miles. 

In order to maintain the necessary con- 
stancy of the overall or net transmission 
equivalent of long repeatered circuits in 
cable, it is necessary first of all to main- 
tain the gains of the individual repeaters 


Gain Variation 


Plates Potential. ........ 130 +5 volts + (0.2 mile 

Grid@Potentialle. 7.5... .. 0. seaalevolt + 0.3 mile 

Filament Current....... 1.25 + 0.05 ampere very small for new 
tube—one mile for 
tube just before 
replacement. 


Operating Limits of Currents and Potentials, With Gain Variations, for One Type of Tube 


However, it is of extreme importance to 
be sure that the repeater gains are kept 
adjusted so as to compensate exactly for 
a large part of the transmission loss in 
the circuit, so that the difference between 
the total loss in the circuit and the total 
gain, which represents the net equivalent 
of the circuit, will be kept constant. 

On certain of the long circuits this dif- 
ference is very small as compared to the 
quantities which are subtracted. For ex- 
ample, in the case of a 1,000-mile four- 
Wire circuit using x.l.1. No. 19 gage con- 
ductors, the total line transmission loss 
is about 500 miles. Not counting the gain 
required to make up for losses in appa- 
ratus and office cabling, the total gain is 
about 488 miles, the difference, 12 miles, 
representing the net equivalent. 

Evidently only a very small percentage 
change in either the transmission losses 
or the gains will have a large effect on 
the net equivalent. This represents about 


Vacuum Tube 
Amplifier 


Vacuum Tube 
Detector 


Fig. 10. Device for 


ductance or to space them very close 
together. 


This is another one of the reasons why 
extra light loading was adopted for the 
(It will be remem- 


ee 


*John R. Carson—‘“Theory of the Tran- 
Sient Oscillations of Electrical Networks 
and Transmission Systems.” Transactions 
of A. I. E. B. Vol. XXXVIU, page 407. 


Measuring Telephone Repeater Gains. 


the most severe condition. Some exam- 
ples of less severe conditions are: 
Two-wire No. 19 m. h. 1. circuit 200 
miles long (320 kilometers). [ine equiva- 
lent 58 miles. Repeater gain exclusive of 
gain required to make up for loss in ap- 
paratus and office cabling 46 miles. Net 
equivalent 12 miles. 
Four-wire No. 19 m. h. 1. 
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circuit 500 


within close limits. In addition, periodic 
transmission. measurements are required 
over the complete circuits, supplemented 
by suitable adjustment of certain of the 
individual repeaters whenever the overall 
equivalent falls outside of the prescribed 
limits. 

Also, on the very long small gage cir- 
cuits, the changes in attenuation, due to 
the resistance changes caused by tempera- 
ture variations, become so large that it is 
practically essential to provide automatic 
means for overcoming these effects. 


The methods employed in maintaining 
the gains of the individual repeaters and 
of the overall transmission equivalents 
within proper limits will first be described, 
after which the automatic transmission 
regulators will be discussed. 


Important Tests and Adjustments. 


In order to hold the repeater gains con- 
stant, close inspection. limits are placed 
on the vacuum tubes during the course of 
manufacture to insure great uniformity 
of the product, as well as consistency of 
performance. In operating the repeaters, 
considerable care is taken to maintain con- 
stancy of operating currents and voltages. 


The operating limits of currents and 
potentials together with the corresponding 
gain variations for one of the types of 
tube in common use are given in the 
accompanying table. 

In addition to maintaining the tube cur- 
rents and voltages within the required 
limits, the gains of the individual repeat- 
ers are checked periodically. Suitable 
adjustments are made when the repeater 
gains fall outside of the prescribed limits. 
When the filament emission of a tube be- 
comes so low that the above specified 
variation in the filament current results 
in more than one mile gain variation, the 
tube is replaced. 


A gain measuring device as indicated 
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schematically in Fig. 10 is employed for 
this purpose. The measurement of gain 
is effected by comparison of the voltages 
across two resistances, one of which 
forms part of a circuit which includes the 
repeater, the other being simply a refer- 
ence circuit. 

An amplifier-detector combination am- 
plifies the voltages across these resistances 
and then rectifies them so as to obtain an 
indication on a d-c galvanometer. [qual- 
ity of voltages across the two resistances, 
which are designated as R and fF’ in the 


figure, is thus indicated by equal deflec-, 


tions of the galvanometer. When this 
condition is secured, the repeater gain is 
read directly from the dials A and B. 
By means of this device, it is readily 
possible to measure the gain of a repeater 
within a few tenths of a mile. Owing to 


the fact that the measuring circuits are 


Terminal 


Rigaeian 


comprised entirely of resistances, the 
readings of the set are independent of 
frequency, so that gains can be measured 
at all important telephone frequencies. 

As pointed out, transmission measure- 
ments over the complete circuits including 
the telephone repeaters are required at 
periodic intervals in order to insure that 
proper transmission standards are being 
maintained. 

By means of such measurements, the 
variations in the over-all equivalent of the 
circuits due to the cumulative effect of 
small gain variations, slight variations 
which remain after the automatic trans- 
mission regulators have compensated for 
the major variations in the conductors and 
variations from other causes including the 
effect of different conditions of humidity 
on the wiring in the offices, are determined 
and compensated for. 

These measurements are made by apply- 
ing a known electromotive force through 
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a known resistance to one end of the cir- 
cuit and receiving the current at the dis- 
tant end with a suitable calibrated ar- 
rangement employing an indicating meter. 
Since this type of measurement is similar 
in principle to the method employed for 
measuring the gains of the individual re- 
peaters, it will not be described. 


Automatic Transmission Regulators. 
Since the resistance of long cable cir- 


cuits employing small gage conductors is 
comparatively large, it is, of course, evi- 
dent that changes in this resistance caused 
by temperature changes to which the cable 
circuits are subject will have a large 
effect on transmission. 

For example, in the case of an x. Ll. 1. 
No. 19, 1,000 mile circuit (1,600 kilome- 
ters) in aerial cable, the total attenuation 
changes more than 110 transmission miles 
during the course of a year. This cor- 


Galyanometer 


Master 
Regulator 


responds to a variation in the received 
power of more than 10° or ten billion 
times. 

It is, of course, essential to provide 
special means to counteract these effects. 
Furthermore, since the temperature 
changes which occur in an aerial cable are 
very rapid, it is practically essential to 
make these means automatic. In the case 
of x. 1. 1. No. 19 circuits whose variation 
is greatest, it is necessary to locate the 
automatic regulators, in general, at every 
third or fourth repeater station in order 
to keep the transmission levels within 
proper limits. 

In Fig. l-a, a typical method of locating 
the regulating devices along a cable is in- 
dicated. In this sketch each square indi- 
cates a master automatic transmission con- 
trolling device while the loops extending 
in either direction from the squares indi- 
cate the cable circuits which control the 
functioning of these devices. 


To mechanism controlling 
motion of shaft $ 


ie 


Ls Regulating Repeater Se 


Pilot Wire Automatic Transmission Regulator. 
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An automatic transmission regulator is 
shown schematically in Fig. 11. The de- 
vice comprises a Wheatstone bridge ar- 
rangement. In one arm of the bridge, 
pilot wire pairs, extending in either direc- 
tion in the cable, are included as indicated 
in the figure. The Wheatstone bridge has 
associated with it certain apparatus which 
will not be described here in detail, which 
functions in such a manner as to keep the 
bridge automatically balanced at all times. 

In the process of maintaining balance 
of the bridge, angular motion is conveyed 
to a shaft which is proportional to the 
resistance variations which the cable cir- 
cuits undergo. The movement of the shaft 
causes different contacts to be made and 
thus controls relays which in turn control 
the gains of the telephone repeaters, one 
way of doing this being indicated in the 
figure. The repeater gains are thus caused 


PHot Wire 


Repeaters operating in same 


To Relays on other Regulating 
Section of Cable 


1 
Four Wire a 
Circuit 


to be raised and lowered automatically, 
and thereby overcome the differences in 
attenuation caused by the temperature 
changes in the cable conductors. 


Minnesota Rural Company Reports” 
That 1922 Was a Good Year. 
The Hanska Rural Telephone Co., of 

Hanska, Minn., has made good progress 

in a financial way during the past year, 

according to the secretary’s report. The 
directors recently declared a 10 per cent 

dividend. . 
The total resources of the company ag- 

gregate $18,416, including $13,755 worth 

of lines and equipment, and real estate and 
office equipment valued at $1,956. 

There is $11,525 worth of capital stock 
outstanding, and $3,485 represents the de- 
preciation reserve. 

Telephone rentals collected during the 
past year amounted to $7,150, while the 
tolls collected aggregated $1,284. 


Service of the Independent telephone 
sompanies in the state ranks just as good 
is, if not better than, the Indiana Bell 
sompany’s service, according to J. K. 
fohnston, telephone engineer of Indian- 
polis, who testified last week as an expert 
witness for the Indiana Public Service 
Commission at the consolidated rate case 
learing at Indianapolis. 

Inasmuch as the rates of the Independ- 
ants are generally less than rates of the 
Bell, it appeared that the commission was 
ying to show by Mr. Johnston’s testi- 
mony that there is not a difference in serv- 
ice sufficient to account reasonably for the 
difference in rate. E. L. Cline, president 
of the Madison Telephone Co., testifying 
as an expert, told how traffic savings of 
$115,209 a year could be effected in the 
Indianapolis exchange of the Bell company, 
and Earl Carter, chief engineer for the 
commission, submitted an appraisal of the 
total physical property of the Indiana Bell, 
which was about $10,000,000 less than the 
appraisal of B. G. Halstead, engineer for 
the company. These were some of the 
high lights of the hearing during the week. 
Mr. Johnston testified that he had 
found practically all of the Independent 
properties he had appraised in good con- 
dition with good equipment, all of them 
using harmonic or secret ringing tor party 
lines, while he said the Bell semi-selective 
ringers are not secret. The number of 
subscribers of the Independents was nearly 
‘up to capacity, he said, and as a rule 
there were not many spare facilities. 

In answer to questions by Commissioner 
‘Glenn Van Auken, he said he had ap- 
‘praised Independent telephone properties 
‘at Elkhart, Goshen, Greensburg, Wabash, 
‘Winchester, LaPorte, Greencastle, Nobles- 
ville, Liberty, Winona (including Plym- 
‘outh and Knox), Franklin, Portland and 
| Decatur and is now appraising the prop- 
)erty at Richmond. The commissioner 


asked him about thé per cent conditions 


he had found and about 
_ switchboards used. 

_ Mr. Johnston and F. S. Chapman for the 
commission, visited LaCrosse, Wis., to 
| study the Kellogg feature switchboard 
there and to make estimates on what it 
_ would cost to put in such features for the 
Bell plant at Muncie and what the traffic 


the kind of 


Savings would be. They also visited 


_ Muncie. 
) Mr. Johnston testified that the feature 
| Switchboard if put in at Muncie, would 


reduce traffic costs of operators about 50 
per cent. He testified that it would enable 
the Bell company at Muncie to reduce the 
number of operators from 52 to 25. 


He estimated the net cost of capital 
additions for putting in the feature equip- 
ment at Muncie at $89,337. A Bell com- 
pany expert had estimated it at $74,700, 
a lower figure, but Mr. Johnston testified 
that the company’s expert study did not 
show just how much equipment was pro- 
posed, so the figures could not fairly be 
cempared. He estimated the net decrease 
in traffic costs at Muncie, with the pro- 
posed changes put in, at $7,933 a year. 

W. H. Thompson, attorney for the In- 
diana Bell, in cross-examining Mr. John- 
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A CREED. 


To do the right thing, at the right 
time, in the right way; to do some things 
better than they were ever done before; 
to eliminate errors; to know both sides 
of the question; to be courteous; to be 
an example; to work for the love of the 
working; to anticipate requirements; 
to develop resources; to recognize no 
impediments; to master circumstances; 
to act from reason rather than from 
rule; to be satisfied with nothing short 
of perfection. — The Marshall Field 
Creed. 


| ER 
ston, referred to an article written by Mr. 
Johnston a few years ago on depreciation 
based on a study of about 20 exchanges. 
He asked him whether it was true that he 
said the ‘proper rate of depreciation on 
present or depreciated condition was 8% 
per cent. 

Mr. Johnston said it was true but that 
without an explanation his position would 
not be understood. He said he had al- 
lowed for a low maintenance charge. If 
the maintenance charge is high, the de- 
preciation rate should be correspondingly 
lower, he said. 

In the earlier history of the telephone 
business there was more inadequacy than 
there is now and more obsolescence, he 
said. The territory has been more fully 
developed and inadequacy and _ obsoles- 
cence had been reduced, he said. 

Mr. Johnston said he had found rural 
lines mixed on the Muncie switchboard 
with city lines. This was uneconomical, 
he believes, and he thought the company 
should put the rural lines on a separate 
board. He said rural calls were slower, 
talks longer, and the system of ringing for 
rural calls different. 

Mr. Johnson was cross-examined by Mr. 
Thompson Friday afternoon. At that time 
he asserted that the Bell interests, after 
acquiring telephone ‘plants of the Inde- 
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Operating Costs at Indiana Hearing 


Service of Independent and Bell Exchanges Compared and Efficiency of 
Equipment Discussed by J. K. Johnston — Traffic Savings, Operating 
Efficiencies and Appraisals Gone Into at Length in Indiana Bell Hearing 


pendents, had maliciously destroyed prop- 
erty; that many of the inventions and 
improvements in the telephone business 
had been originated by Independents rath- 
er than by the general staff of the A. T. 
& T., and that the Bell interests were 
not fair enough and manly enough to give 
credit where credit was due; that because 
of prejudice against Independent equip- 
ment, and a policy of putting in their own, 
rather than because of a desire to improve 
service, Independent equipment had been 
thrown out, and that taking the state as 
a whole, the quality of service, if there 
is any difference between the Bell and the 
Independents, is better as given by the 
Independents. : 

His assertion that the Bell interests had 
maliciously destroyed property was strick- 
en from the record, but he did not take 
back any of his statements. 

As a witness for the commission, he 
said he had tested the service of the Bell 
company at Muncie, Anderson and Bloom- 
ington, and had found the service at 
Bloomington fully as good, if not better, 
than at Muncie and Anderson. At Bloom- 
ington many of the old Independent in- 
struments are still in use. He said the 
Sterling switchboard at Bloomington is 
about 18 years old and about 1,000 of the 
original telephone sets are still in use and 
giving good service. This, he said, con- 
vinced him that the Bell policy followed 
in many places of throwing out Inde- 
pendent instruments was not right. 

It was brought out by Frank B. Faris, 
of counsel for the commission, that there 
are six types of station instruments in use 
at Bloomington. Mr. Johnson replied that 
there was no impairment of service be- 
cause of a difference in the make of the 
instruments. 

In testifying in regard to traffic savings, 
Mr. Cline pointed out that a total saving 
of $9,456 a year could be effected for 20 
exchanges in the central district outside 
Indianapolis. He computed the savings 
on the assumption that the same central 
office equipment would be used as is now 
in use, and his calculations- had nothing 
to do with proposed more economical cen- 
tral office equipment, or with savings in 
other traffic expenses than cost of oper- 
ators. 

He testified that in some of the ex- 
changes he would use more operators, or 
operator hours, than the Indiana Bell. For 
exchanges studied outside Indianapolis, 
he did not regard the savings that could 
be effected as very considerable. 

For 20 exchanges in the central district 
outside Indianapolis, he calculated a total 
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saving of 662 hours a week, or 34,437 
hours a year, which at the average rate 
of wages, would amount to $9,456 a year. 
The marked saving, which he testified 
could be made, would be in Indianapolis. 
The saving, by more efficient direction of 
operators, he said, would be 6,349 hours 
a week in Indianapolis, or 330,167 hours 
a year, or $115,209 a year. As to the main 
exchange in Indianapolis, he said his set- 
up would not show a saving, but the con- 
trary, but there would be a marked saving 
in the other Indianapolis exchanges. 

He testified that he found at Shelbyville 
the rural lines were operated from the 
toll section of the switchboard. Answer- 
ing a question of W. R. Myers, city attor- 
ney of ‘Shelbyville, he said the effect of 
this was to slow down rural traffic about 
one-half. He also said a change could be 
made to correct this condition for about 
$600. 

Mr. Carter made'two appraisals, which 
were submitted to the commission. His 
appraisal on the basis of unit prices for 
the five-year period 1913-1917, together 
with the actual book cost of net additions 
to capital for certain periods after 1918, 
is $27,374,518 reproduction new, and $24,- 
635,600 present condition. 

The $24,635,000 present-condition value, 
as found by Mr. Carter, is comparable 
with the $35,139,764 present-condition 
value as of October 31, 1922, found by 
Mr. Halstead, the company’s appraisal 
engineer. It is $10,504,164 less than the 
company’s figure submitted to the commis- 
sion a few weeks ago. 

In this appraisal Mr. Carter allowed 
12 per cent for structural overhead, which 
amounted to $2,038,057. In the company’s 
figure of $35,139,764 as present condition 
value, the percentage claimed for struc- 
tural overhead was nearly 20. 

In his second appraisal Mr. Carter used 
average unit cost prices for a ten-year 
period, 1913-1922, with adjustments made 
by striking down abnormal peak prices of 
1917 and 1920. Instead of using the peak 
prices of 1917, he used for 1917 the aver- 
age prices for 1916 and 1918, and instead 
of using the peak for 1920, he used the 
average for 1919 and 1921 for 1920. On 
this basis his appraisal of the value of 
physical property is $29,120,630. This ap- 
praisal is comparable with the company’s 
figure of $35,139,764 as present condition 
value. The commission engineer’s ap- 
praisal in this case is $9,018,914 less than 
the company’s. 

In the second appraisal Mr. Carter al- 
lowed 15 per cent for structural overhead. 

The company engineer used average unit 
prices for the five-year period 1916-1920, 
plus actual cost of additions to capital for 
periods differing for the different 
changes. The period for unit prices used 
by the company was one of high prices. 
The periods used by the commission engi- 
neer included some years before the war 
had sent prices up. 
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In Mr. Carter’s appraisals the actual 
cost of net additions used was about $5,- 
000,000, so it appears that of the total 
amounts of his appraisals about one- 
fifth was actual costs of additions to plants 
in recent years, and these were high-price 
years. 

The present condition value of the In- 
dianapolis exchange area under Mr. Car- 
ter’s first appraisal is $11,086,320 as 
against $15,160,873 claimed by the com- 
pany, or $4,074,553 less than the company 
claims. Under Mr. Carter’s second ap- 
praisal the present condition value of the 
Indianapolis exchange area is $11,731,088, 
or $3,429,785 less. 

In the figures of Mr. Carter no deduc- 
tions have been made for duplicated prop- 
erty either in the case of Indianapolis or 
other exchanges. At the direction of the 
commission Mr, Carter is now making a 
study of duplicated property and other 
property that may not be considered “used 
and useful” within the meaning of the 
jaw. His finding will be submitted to the 
commission later and it is believed that 
might operate to reduce the value con- 
siderably. 

The company claims a total value for 
rate-making purposes of $42,611,590. This 
includes the $35,139,764 for physical value, 
present condition, $7,027,952 for going 
value, which is 20 per cent of the former 
figure, and $443,873 for working capital. 

Mr. Carter’s figures do not include any- 
thing for going value. They do include 
about $607,000 for materials and supplies, 
but nothing for working cash capital, 
which presumably is represented by the 
company’s figure of $443,873 for working 
capital. 

The company asks 20 per cent for going 
value. In the hearing, the commission 
has indicated an opinion that 20 per cent 
is much too high. Should 10 per cent be 
allowed in the Carter appraisals, it would 
appear that the commission would find a 
rate base of from $28,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000, or not far from the book value of the 
company which is estimated at about 
$30,000,000. 

In that case the rate base found by the 
commission would be about $12,000,000 
less than that claimed by the company, or 
about 30 per cent less. 

In a setup of revenues and expenses and 
estimated increased revenues under the 
proposed higher rates, the company calcu- 
lated that it would earn 4.8 per cent on 
the basis of $42,611,590. The company is 
asking for an annual depreciation allow- 
ance as an operating expense of $1,781,133, 
or 6.08 per cent of the book cost of depre- 
ciable property, $29,272,352. 

Testimony of the commission’s witnesses 
has been to the effect that 4 per cent is 
enough for depreciation, as shown by ex- 
perience from the books. If 4 per cent 
were allowed the operating expenses would 
be reduced about $600,000 below the 
amount claimed by ‘the company. 
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How One Illinois Operator Regards 
Eight-Hour Day Bill. 

Illinois telephone operators are taking ; 
an interest in the proposed eight-hour day 
bill now before the state legislature, as — 
shown by the resolution of protest pub- — 
lished in last week’s issue. One of the © 
operators of an Illinois exchange, under — 
date of March 1, wrote to the members of _ 
the legislature in the district in which she © 
resides as follows: 


As a telephone operator, I emphatically — 
protest the “Eight Hour Law on Telephone ~ 
Service and Telephone Female Employes,” 
as being detrimental to the public and com- 
pany also. The situations with the tele- 
phone company are not comparable to 
those with which factories and merchan- 
tile businesses must cope. is 
quite different and laws which might 


classed with the former and the same law 
cannot govern both. 

The working hours of a telephone oper 
ator are so arranged as to give two mini 
mum relief periods of 15 minutes each dur- _ 
ing a period of eight hours. With a twoe 
hour luncheon period, any ordinary ope 


ator under ordinary conditions is fit ia 
every way and quite willing, if necessary, 
to operate a period of overtime not to ex 

ceed two hours, 

period ten hours. 

In cases of emergency, the telephone is 
foremost in the mind of the public because 
of the rapid means of communication. 
Rapid and efficient service is required, I 
effecting the “Eight Hour Law” this valu- 
able service would be greatly impaired. 
For instance, an unavoidable delay might 
detain the night operator, who relieves the 
day operator. An important call is being 
completed, transmitting the acceptance of 
an important contract. At the end of eight 
hours the day operator must release her 
circuit, suspend all work on the call and 
leave the exchange building immediately. 
The call is later completed by the night 
operator, when she arrives; but the con- 
tract has been closed with another. Lack 
of prompt and efficient service has lost the 
contract and, perhaps, thousands of dol- 
lars for the subscriber. 

Constant demand and imperative need | 
of telephone service by the public creates 
a situation not attainable by any other 
business. We operators do not declare | 
holiday and journey to the woods for a 
day’s outing. That is utterly impossible. 
Our doors are always open and our lines 
are always ready to serve at any minute, 
day or night. 

During special events, such as anne 
celebrations, conventions, meets, etc., our 
lines are pressed with heavy traffic, which 
requires more operating. It is impossible 
to retain extra operators, since the work. 
is so small. One who does not work daily 
is not efficient. Enforcing the eight-hour 
law, would impair the service to a great 
extent. During the year 1922, I was ab- 
sent from the telephone office three weeks. 
My total overtime amounted to less than 
eight hours, and I worked each and every 
time I was asked and as much overtim 
as any other operator. 

The working conditions of a telephon 
operator are not to be compared with a 
factory employe. The factory is a smudgy, — 
dusty, noisy place with very little oom 


making the maximu 
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Our telephone office is a large, roor 
building with windows all around an 
equipped with electric fans, which rendet 
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the room cooler than the average place 
of business. Why is a telephone operator 
not fit in every way to operate for a period 
of overtime not to exceed two hours? 

Traffic, as a whole, is not always steady 
and our schedules are arranged to best 
co-operate with all situations. It has and 
always will be the best policy for a tele- 
phone company to employ a regular num- 
ber of operators and arrange the schedules 
with little or no overtime, to meet the 
demand of the public satisfactorily. Our 
situations are not governed by us; they 
are the result of conditions uncontrollable 
by us and the continuous demand of the 
public. 

I, as an operator, for three years in the 
traffic department of one of the large tele- 
phone companies of Illinois, protest the 
proposed “Eight Hour Law on Telephone 
Service and Telephone Female Employes” 
as being detrimental to the public and all 
concerned. 


Platte County Independent Sold to 
Lincoln, Neb., Men. 


Control of the Platte County Independ- 
ent Telephone Co., with headquarters at 
Columbus, Neb., has been sold to a group 
of telephone men who manage the des- 
tinies of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Frank H. Woods, R. E. Mat- 
tison, W. E. Bell and W. L. Lemon have 
purchased two-thirds of the stock from 
the controlling interest, owned by C. J. 
Garlow, president; R. Y. Lisco, vice-presi- 
dent; G. W. Phillips secretary-treasurer, 
and Charles Louis and Fred Kluck. 

The transfer was effected at a confer- 
ence of the five directors with Mr. Bell 
and Mr. Lemon. In its deal, the Colum- 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Bill Fixes Minimum Compensation 
for Toll Commission. 


The Nebraska state senate has amended 
the bill fixing the compensation toll com- 
panies shall pay telephone companies 
for handling toll messages to pro- 
vide that the commission shall be at least 
15 per cent on originating and 10 per cent 
on terminating calls, thus making it pos- 
sible for companies to negotiate a higher 
commission. This was what former 


President Bruce Brown of the state asso- 
ciation, who caused the introduction of 
the original bill, had in mind when he 
asked for the repeal of the law fixing 
commissions. 


The senate agreed to an amendment 
asked for by several senators from Omaha 
that would have had the effect of elimin- 
ating the five-cent toll charge for mes- 
sages originating in Omaha and termin- 
ating at the South Omaha _ exchange. 
Later it reversed its action on this and 
struck it out, when it became evident that 
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bus men all resigned, and a new official 
list was named, with R. E. Mattison as 
president; W. E. Bell, vice-president; W. 
L. Lemon, secretary and treasurer, and 
Mr. Woods on the board, along with Mr. 
Phillips. ‘ 

The Platte County company operates in 
that section of the state north of the 
Platte river in which the Bell company 
has been supreme since 1912, when the 
Lincoln company sold to it all of its ex- 
changes north of the river and bought all 
of the Bell properties south of the river, 
as far west as Kearney county. Platte 
county, however, adjoins Polk and Butler, 
where the Lincoln company owns the prin- 
cipal exchanges. 

Mr. Mattison said that the purchase 
was made as individuals and not as repre- 
sentatives of the telephone company, and 
that no plans were under consideration for 
joining the purchase with the operation of 
the Lincoln company. Mr. Garlow and 
his associates, he said, were anxious to 
sell and they made a price that was satis- 
factory. Clyde A. Burg, manager at Fair- 
bury for the Lincoln company, succeeds 
Z. A. Kimbro, who resigned as manager 
of the Platte County company. 

Mr. Garlow, who retires from the tele- 
phone industry, is a lawyer with a good 
practice, and has found the work of man- 
aging the company and keeping the legal 
ball in the air harder work at his age 
than he cares to undertake. He has been 
connected with the industry for a number 
of years, and was one of the active mem- 
bers of the state association for a lengthy 


it would result in increased rates for local 
service in South Omaha. 

One of the liveliest debates of the ses- 
sion was staged over the proposition. 
Those who favored it charged that it was 
a graft on the part of the Northwestern 
Bell, which operates both exchanges, and 
insisted that as South Omaha is now a 


part of Omaha the charge was unwar- © 


ranted. 

Senators who represent South Omaha 
said it was part of the annexation agree- 
ment that rates should not be raised. It 
was quite evident that if the company was 
deprived of revenue in one respect it 
would be entitled to have it made up in 
some other way, and that could be done 
only by increasing rates. It was pointed 
out that South Omaha has a much lower 
schedule of rates than greater Omaha, 
and that this was due to the large num- 
ber of packing house employes who work 
only upon call and who must have tele- 
phone service in order that they may be 
called. 
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span, serving several terms as president, — 

The company was organized in 1904 by 
Iowa men, and in 1909 Mr. Garlow and 
his associates purchased it. Later the Bell 


lost money from the start. 
ago the Bell sold its exchange property to 
the Platte county company, but because 


being a switching center, have kept a toll- — 
board there. 


for some time, but has refused to deal 
with the Bell. He sought to have the — 
new purchasers contract not to sell to the 
Bell, but they declined to buy with that — 
string attached. ; 

The company has had several run-ins 
with the state railway commission over — 
rates and control of operating and ac | 
counting practices, and last year suffered 
a $10,000 loss by a sleet storm that put its 
year’s operations in the red. No report 
for 1922 has yet been filed with the state 
railway commission. 

The last report shows the company had 
about 2,000 stations. 


The company has outstanding stock of 
$56,000, a funded debt of $24,000 and re- 
serves and other liabilities that balance 
the figure given for the investment. About 
200 farmers and other residents of the 
county hold the remainder of the stock. — 
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The amendment read that no tolls 
should be charged on messages between 
exchanges ten miles apart in the same 
metropolitan area. An effort was made 
to amend this by making it apply to all 
exchanges in the state. This was defeated 
after it was pointed out that many com- 
panies own only their town lines and that, 
if they had to give free service to every 
town ten miles distant, they would have 
to have higher rates to compensate them 
for the added cost. ; 

Other senators contended that the mat 
ter was one for the railway commission 
to handle, and inquiry later developed 
that not a citizen of Omaha had eyvet 
filed a complaint against the rate with that 
body. , 

The Northwestern Bell schedule pr 
vides for a business rate of $8.80 a montl 
in greater Omaha and $4.95 in Sow 
Omaha. It permits South Omaha to t 
without expense to Omaha, largely be 
cause the messages go to the business sec 
tion, but charges five cents if an Omahi 
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Spring Is Almost Here 


Are You Planning Accordingly ? 


Many telephone companies are now ordering telephones to 
prepare for spring installations. Some are installing new switch- 


boards and additional cable to take care of this customary spring 
business. 


May we suggest that you anticipate your wants and place an 
order now for immediate or future delivery? This is the usual time 
of the year to plan, and to start your extension program. 


We are prepared to furnish you promptly, telephones, supplies, 
and everything for building the line. Complete stocks of Pole Line 
Hardware are available for shipment from Chicago, Kansas City 
or Minnesota transfer. 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas DISTRIBUTORS Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


| 
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Going to Build? 


What provision 
have you made for 
Lightning protec- 
tion? 


Remember Cha p- 
man Lightning Ar- 
GESters walliaevgee 10 


vacuum to lose, 
contain nothing to 
melt, fuse or ground 
the line and require 
no attention after 
erecting. 


Installed at inter- 
vals along a line 
they drain it of 
lightning and static 
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man desires to talk with South Omaha. 
It defends this as better telephone practice 
because of the radically different business 
and social lives of the two communities, 
South Omaha being largely a packing 
house center. 

The commission has permitted the rate 
for the reason that the Omaha zone rates 
are so constructed as to make a reason- 
able return, and if the message tolls were 
eliminated the $20,000 revenue thus lost 
would have to be made up for that zone 
by increased rates, or, if South Omaha 
were included in the service area by an in- 


crease in these rates. 


Reduced Rates Will Not Go into 
Effect in Fort Smith, Ark., Yet. 


On March 6 Federal Judge Frank A. 
Youmans overruled a motion made by the 
city of Fort Smith, Ark., to dismiss a 
netition for a restraining order against the 
enforcement of the ordinance providing 
for a reduction in local rates of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 


The petition was filed by the South- 
western Bell February 24, when a tempo- 
rary restraining order was granted, pend- 
ing consideration of the matter by the 
court. 


The order overruling the motion means 
that the case will be tried on its merits 
in federal court in September, according 
to a tentative agreement between attor- 
neys and the court. 


The city commission passed the ordi- 
nance February 20, effective March 1, pro- 
viding for a reduction in rates, but be- 
cause of the restraining order, the pro- 
posed rates did not go into effect. It was 
provided in the order that the company 
furnish $25,000 bond to insure rebates to 
users in case the city should win. 

The ordinance would reduce the rates 
on residence telephones from $3.25 to $2.90 
per month, business rate from $7 to $6 
per month and the rate for extension tele- 
phones from $1 to 50 cents per month. 


Mutual and Rural Lines Under 
Authority of Kansas Commission. 


Mutual or rural telephone companies in 
Kansas are under jurisdiction of the pub- 
lic utilities commission, the state supreme 
court held on February 10. 

Hundreds of farm and mutual lines in 
Kansas had been made exempt from oper- 
ation of the law creating the utilities com- 
mission. 

In a suit brought by the commission 
against the Trego Cooperative Telephone 
Co. and the Wakeeney Telephone Co., of 
Wakeeney, the court held that when these 
mutual lines were connected with a public 
system, they became utilities and subject 
to the commission’s regulations. No 
changes in service connections or rates 
can be made by them without consent of 
the commission. 
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Nebraska Maximum Rate Bill 
Placed on “Waiting List.” 

The Nebraska house judiciary, commit- 
tee has reported, with a recommendation 
for indefinite postponement, the Oster- 
man bill which provides for maximum 
rates only by public utilities and permits 


the companies to charge any rate below — 


that that it chooses. Mr. Osterman, however, 
made a successful fight on the floor of the 


house to rescue the bill from the legisla- — 


tive junkpile, and it is now on the general 


file for consideration after 130 others have — 


been acted upon. 
The plea made by Mr. Osterman that 
won future consideration for his bill was 


that this provided the only method of | 


competition in utility rates now open to 
the people. 
that when the people adopted the regula- 
tory system in 1907 they deliberately sub- 
stituted it for competition and have made 
competition impossible by restricting the 
existing companies to only such returns 
as money ordinarily earns in the security 
market. 


Would Not Be Allowed to Discon- 


tinue Service for Non-Payment. 


A bill was recently introduced into the 
New York assembly to amend the public 
service commission law, in relation to dis-— 
continuance of service by certain corpora-_ 


It was opposed on the ground | 


tions in case of disputed claims, by adding © 


new Section 24-a: f 

Telephone companies, among others, 
would not be allowed to discontinue serv- 
icé rendered to a subscriber on account of 
the failure of such subscriber to pay the 
charges demanded, if the subscriber dis- 
putes the charge upon the ground that it 
is unreasonable and excessive and offers 
to pay into the court in an action insti- 
tuted by the corporation, for the recovery 
of such charges a reasonable sum in pay- 
ment for the services rendered. 


U. S. Supreme Court Opinion De- 
nying City Right to Intervene. 
In the opinion written by Chief Justice 

Taft in connection with the decision ren- 

dered by the United States Supreme Court 

March 12—rejecting the intervention of 

New York City in the Bell rate case with 

the New York Public Service Commission 

—it was stated that there was no necessity 

for the city to enter the legal controversy 

between the commission and the New 

York Telephone Co. over telephone rates. 

Dismissing an appeal by the city of 

New York and upholding the federal dis- 

trict court in New York City, the supreme 

court said very plainly that the commission 
was amply able to represent the public, 
especially as it had been said there was 
complete codperation between the com- 
mission, the attorney general and the state, 
and the city. ‘ 

The only interest the city had in rates, 
the Taft opinion added, was as a sub- 
scriber, and even in that respect it was 
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in a peculiar attitude, for its own tele- 
phone rates were settled by a special con- 
tract. 

Attention was called by the court to the 
fact that it had already decided in the 
same way in the case of New York City 
against the Consolidated Gas Co., and that 
not long ago it stated in another telephone 
case that one defendant was all that was 
necessary. 

The opinion cited the case of Englehard, 
231 United States 646—an action brought 
against the city of Louisville, Ky., to re- 
strain the enforcing of an ordinance pre- 
scribing telephone rates. 

One of the subscribers filed a petition 
in the district court asking to be made a 
party defendant. This was denied and the 
petitioner sought in United States Supreme 
Court a mandamus to compel the district 
judge to grant the petition. 

It was pressed upon the court that the 
petitioner had a common interest with 
other subscribers in the rates under discus- 
sion and that under equity rule No. 38, 
when the question is one of general inter- 
est and it is impracticable to bring them all 
before the court, one may sue or defend 
for all. 

The higher court held that the city was 
the proper defendant in the suit as the 
representative of all. The court said: 

“It is the universal practice, sustained 
by authority, that the only mode of judicial 
relief against unreasonable rates is by suit 
against the governmental authority which 


Necessary 
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established them or is charged with the 
duty of enforcing them.” 

However, in the New York case, Justice 
Taft said in the opinion: 

“There is nothing in this case to show 
that the public service commission will not 
fully and properly represent the subscrib- 
ers resident in New York City.” 


Asks Leave to Take Over Thous- 
and Islands (N. Y.) Company. 
The Northern New York Teiephone 

Corp., of Plattsburgh, petitioned the New 

York Public Service Commission on 

March 16 for authority to acquire the is- 

sued and outstanding stock of the Thous- 

and Islands Telephone Co., of Clayton, 
and to merge the latter company with the 

Northern New York company. 

Authority is also requested to issue 
$55,400 in 6% per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock to be given to the stockhold- 
ers of the Thousand Islands company 
in exchange for all of the common stock 
of the latter company. 


Charge Ohio Bell with Extrava- 
gance in Dayton Building. 
Charges of extravagance in rebuilding 
the Garfield exchange in Dayton were 
made against the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
at the hearing held March 9 before the 
Ohio Public Utilities (Commission. 
In splitting the business district on the 
Main and Garfield exchange, the company 


has shown extravagances which will never 
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be justified from a service standpoint, was 


the substance of one point brought out at 


the hearing. 


The split exchange necessitates double 


equipment, witnesses for the city declared. 

G. R. Johnston, one of the engineers em- 
ployed by the city, testified that the com- 
pany could increase its revenues by in- 
stalling four-party lines at a rate of from 
$15 to $24 yearly. 

The entire week of April 28 has been 
set aside to give the telephone company 
attorneys an opportunity to cross-examine 
witnesses produced by the city. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


March 5: Application filed by Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. for ap- 
proval of the acquisition by it of the prop- 
erty formerly operated by the Wellsburg 
Home Telephone Co, at Wellsburg, W. 
Va. 

March 17: Hearing held in Washington 
on petition of Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to take over the 
Willamette Telephone Co., of Dallas, Ore. 

CALIFORNIA. 

March 12: Petition filed by C. W. and 

M. A. Forbes, owners of the Manteca 


Telephone Co., of Manteca, for authority | 


to transfer to the company the plant and 
equipment used in the operation of the ex- 
change, for 400 shares of the capital stock 
of the corporation. 

The company asks authority to issue 15 
shares of its stock of the par value of 
$100 a share, to secure funds to purchase 
a lot and erect a building for the use of 
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the company. Authority is also sought 
to issue 20 shares to finance construction 
necessary to enlarge the plant and system. 
The company wants, in addition, to borrow 
$8,000 on its note, the funds to be used 
in meeting the cost of constructing its pro- 
posed new building. 

March 13: Complaint filed by El Monte 
Chamber of Commerce, requesting that 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. be 
required to grant free switching service be- 
tween the Rosemead district and El Monte, 
alleging that there is a discrimination in 
favor of the city of Alhambra, which has 


free service with the Rosemead district. 
ILLINOIS. 
March 9: Order entered suspending 


until June 26 the proposed increased rates 
in Winchester of the Scott County Tele- 
phone Co. 

March 20: Hearing held at Springfield 
in the matter of complaint o: H. E. Ogle 
and others relative to increased rates, toll 
charges, service and discontinuance of 
service in Home Telephone Co. in Arenz- 
ville and vicinity; also hearing on com- 
plaint of C. Bliming and others against 
the same company, alleging insufficient 
service, on at Concord and vichity. 

March 2 Hearing held at Springfield 
in the eter of joint application of the 
Mt. Carroll Mutual Telephone Co., of Mt. 
Carroll, and Carroll County Independent 
Telephone Co., of Savanna, for approval 
of sale by former and purchase by latter 


of property in Mt. Carroll, for $16,000; 
also application of the Carroll County 
company for authority to issue its first 


mortgage bonds in the amount of $90,000. 
KANSAS. 

January 22: Complaint of the city of 

Liberal against the Liberal Telephone Co., 


regarding police-call system, dismissed 
without prejudice. 

January 24: Application of the Lyndon 
Mutual Telephone Co. for permission to 


make certain changes in rates and service 
at Lyndon; ‘dismissed. 


January 31: Vermillion Valley Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to sell its plant and 
property in Mill Creek and Vienna town- 
ships to the American Telephone Co. 

February 2: W. B. Rhodes given per- 
mission to sell his telephone plant and 
property at Lake City—known as the 
Ranchmen’s Telephone Co.—to George H. 
Lockhert. 

February 2: Application of G. H. 


Lockhert for a certificate of convenience 
and authority to transact business of a 
public utility, allowed. 


February 19: Authority granted the 
Olsburg Telephone Co. to sel! its plant 
and property at Olsburg to G. H. Hanson. 

February 23: Permission issued to R. 
E. Young and M. F. McCune to sell their 
telephone plant and property at Zenda to 
R._E. Young. 

February 23: Application of R. E. 
Young and M. F. McCune for permis- 
sion to sell their telephone plant and prop- 
erty at Nashville to M. F. McCune, al- 
lowed. 

February 23: Application of M. F. Mc- 
Cune of Nashville, for a certificate of 
convenience and authority to iransact the 
business of a telephone utility, allowed. 

February 26: Application of the city of 
Independence for a reduction rates for 
local exchange and rural telephone service, 
and for the establishment of fair and 
reasonable rate for such service; both 
parties to the above controversy agreed 
to accept the rates and rules filed with the 
commission on October 1, ee by the 
Kansas City Long Distance Teicphone Co., 
of Independence, for a peri od of six 


months, beginning March 1, 192';, with the 
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following change in its collection rules: A 
discount of 25 cents to be allowed on all 
residence rates paid on or before the 10th 
of the month. Allowed. 

March 3: Circleville Independent Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to sell its plant and 
property at Circleville to C. Evey. 

March 3: Crawford Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. granted a certificate relating 
to a proposed issue of its notes secured 
by mortgage in the amount of $12,500. 

March 5: Application of R. E. Young, 
of Zenda, for a certificate of convenience 
and authority to transact the business of 
a public utility, allowed. 

March 7: Application of the United 
Telephone Co. for a certificate relating to 
a proposed issue of its preferred stock in 
the amount of $19,800, allowed. 

March 8: D.S. Forshee and J. A. Met- 
calf, partners doing business under the 
name F. & M. Telephone Co., granted a 
certificate of convenience and authority to 
transact the business of a public utility at 
Ulysses and other towns. 

March 9: Application of the Cherry- 
vale Telephone Co., of Cherryvale, for a 
certificate relating to a proposed issue of 
its preferred stock in the amount of $45,- 
000, allowed. 

MICHIGAN. 


March 9: Authority given Tecumseh 
Telephone Co., of Tecumseh, to increase 
its business rates 50 cents and its residence 
rates 25 cents a month. 


MINNESOTA. 

April 13: Hearing to be held at Mabel 
on application of the Mabel Telephone 
Exchange Co. for authority to increase its 
local and rural switching charges. 


NEBRASKA. 


March 12: Application filed by Hill 
Independent Telephone Co. of Niobrara 
for authority to assess shareholders for 
maintenance and to deny service to those 
who refuse to pay. 

March 12: Application filed by Nord- 
hous Bros. to require Northwestern Bell 
to give toll seryice on farmer lines oper- 
ated by the Wareham Farmers Telephone 
(Coy 

March 12: Application filed by the Hay 
Springs Telephone Exchange for ruling 
as to what is proper charge for owners 
of telephone instruments who secure con- 
nection with company lines by being 
switched by farmers who pay monthly 
rental charges. 

March 13: Complaint filed by A. J. 
Cook that the Farmers & Merchants Tele- 
phone Co., of Regan, is requiring payment 
of telephone service six months in advance, 
while refusing at the same time to better 
service, accompanying demand with the 
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threat to cut off all who refuse to obey the 
new rule. 

March 13: Application filed by Havana 
Telephone Co. for a ruling as to whether 
a person who pays for business service has 
a right to use the residence telephone of 
neighbors. 

March 14: Application of the Stanton 
Independent Telephone Co. for permission 
to destroy ancient records, held to be rea- 
sonable and granted. 

March 14: Application filed by the-Pali- 
sade Telephone Co. for permission to issue 
additional stock to cover the difference 
in property value between the present issue 
of $3,050 and the value of the physical 
plant. 

March 15: Request filed by George 
McKown, rural subscriber of Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., asking for a rul- 
ing as to whether a farmers’ mutual com- 
pany organized to take over the rural lines 
to which he is attached, can deny him 
continued service if he refuses to comply 
with the demand that he buy stock in the 
mutual company. 

NEw York. 

March 14: Hearing held in Albany on 
capitalization matters involved in the for- 
mation of the Rochester Telephone Corp.; 
Milo R. Maltbie, of New York City, cross- 
examined by Mr. Goodwin, representing 
the company, as to details of the valuation 
figures which he submitted; testimony 
of Harry Engh, of Rochester, engineer 
who prepared the appraisal of the com- 
pany, also taken; adjournment taken to 
March 21 at Rochester. 

March 16: Application filed by North- 
ern New York Telephone Corp., of Platts- 
burgh, for authority to acquire stock of 
Thousand Islands Telephone Co., of Clay- 
ton, and to merge the two companies; also 
to issue stock in exchange for Thousand 
Island stock. 

March 23: Hearing held at Buffalo on 
complaint of city of Jamestown and James- 
town chamber of commerce as to rates of 
Jamestown Telephone Corp. 


OuHIo. 

March 9: Hearing held in Columbus 
on rates of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for 
service in Dayton; adjourned to March 21 
and 22 at Columbus. 

April 23: This week set aside for cross- 
examintion by attorneys for Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. of witnesses for the city 
in the Dayton rate case. 


OREGON. 

March 15: Hearing resumed at Port- 
land in rate case of Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
March 5: New rate schedule, effective 
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April 1, filed by Wiconisco Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Elizabethville. 


TENNESSEE. 

March 22: Hearing held in Nashville 
on complaint of the town of Kingsport as 
to the rates of the Intermountain Tele- 
phone Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

March 10: Application filed by Silver 
Hill Telephone Co., operating in Marshall 
and Wetzel counties, for authority to in- 
crease its rates. | 

March 30: Hearing to be held at 
Charleston on petition of Pocahontas Tele- 
phone Co., of Marlinton, for increased 
rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 13: Authority given Freeman 
Telephone Co., of Ferryville, to place in 
effect, as of April 1, increased rates. 

March 13: Hampden Farmers Tele- 


phone Co.—which receives switching serv-— 
ice from the Columbus exchange of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co.—authorized to. 


increase rate. 

March 13: After a. rehearing, held 
on petition of rural subscribers of the Ed- 
gerton exchange of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., of Madison, order entered 
reaffirming former order in favor of the 
company. 
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FOR SALE—Telephone exchange 225 
stations in wheat belt of Kansas. Kel- 
logg equipment. Office in six room 
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trict. Priced to sell at $5,500. Address 
C. O. Raymond, Greensburg, Kans. 
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pone CHICAGO, SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 
Telephone com- 
panies and _ other 


public utilities that 

have been regulated within an inch of 
their lives by state commissions have more 
than once wished that other lines of busi- 
ness might be subjected to the same con- 
trol. Then those industries would know 
what it means to have their prices fixed 
and their business methods strictly defined 
‘by an outside authority, and there would 
‘be more sympathy for the utilities. 

Feeling thus, service corporations will 
‘be interested in a movement started in Illi- 
-nois to have the coal business classed as 
a public utility and placed for rigid regu- 
‘lation under the jurisdiction of the state 
{ commission. 

* K * * 
» A bill has been introduced in the legis- 
‘ature ‘to achieve this purpose. It aims 
/to fix reasonable prices for coal. Further- 
t more, it provides for the regulation of the 
“mining and shipment, and contains other 
features. calculated to prevent the prof- 
supply 
| which ‘so frequently cause the public much 


jiteering and inadequate fuel 


‘needless worry and expense. 

Probably this bill will not become a law 
‘at this session, for it is considered a radi- 
‘cal step by many, but it is significant as 
showing the drift of opinion. Time and 
lagain, within the past few years, when the 
job of supplying the public with coal has 
been so shamefully bungled, the _ques- 
ition has been asked: “Why not prevent 
‘coal shortages and extortionate prices by 


State regulation?” 


Coal is as much a public necessity as 
gas, electric current, telephone service or 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


If the coal de- 
posits are no longer part and parcel of the 


street railway facilities. 


public domain, at least the business of dis- 

tributing coal to the people is plainly a 
phase of public service. — 
ox * + 

Anyhow, other utilities, which have long 


worn the state regulation strait jacket, 


will smile to watch the coal industry fight 


against being placed under commission 
control. 


They will fight, too, and fight hard, for 


the coal interests do not want their fat 
profits regulated out of existence. The 
“reasonable return” that the telephone, 
gas, electric and traction companies re- 
ceive from the rate commission looks 
pretty small to the coal men. 

At that, “what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander,” and the chances 
are that commission regulation would 
straighten many kinks out of the coal sit- 
uation. 

ee 

And now comes the theory that if peo- 
ple practiced the principles oi telephone 
etiquette, they would be troubled less 
with “nerves,” and they would be health- 
ier and happier. It sounds reasonable, too. 

Americans are noted for being an ex- 
tremely nervous race. We live in a stren- 
uous age, and the speed of our national 
life is usually blamed for our abrupt man- 
ners and lack of poise—not to say, lack 
of courtesy and consideration for the 


other fellow. The hurry and slam-bang 
of modern daily life is held responsible 
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for our reputation 
for being a nerve- 
ragged nation. 
Reference was made in last week’s issue 
to the tendency of telephone users to give 
free rein to this rough curtness while talk- 
ing over the wire. By way of comparison 
the quiet, courteous manner of the pro- 
fessional telephone operator was cited as 
the effective, 


communication over the line. 


ideal practice of verbal 

It is an interesting coincidence that at 
this time should come the suggestion that 
the way to reform this national tendency 
to rudeness and nervous disregard of po- 
liteness is to pattern after the telephone 
operator. 

The old proverb said: “Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard; consider her ways and be 
wise.” The new rule of those who as- 
pire to soothe the frazzled nerves of ‘the 
modern Yankee is: “Go to the telephone 
switchboard girl, all ye of irritated 
nerves; copy her system and you and all 
your friends will be happier.” 

It is really a fine tribute to the general 
public reputation the telephone operator 
has acquired. 

The subject is given serious attention 
by a special article in the Chicago Trib- 
une which says, “if there is a point on 
the compass indicating the duality of hu- 
mans, it would lead direct to the tele- 
phone instrument in the hands of a peev- 
ish, irritable, bad-tempered person.” 

As to the psychology of the conversion 
of an otherwise normal temperament into 
a “grouch” on picking up a receiver, the 


writer says it is simply a case of ragged 


12 
nerves awaiting an opportunity to ex- 
plode. It is the logical result of an un- 


disciplined mental state. 
x * ako * 

The suggestion is made that if people 
generally were to conform to the system 
prescribed for the telephone operators, 
there would be such a reduction in the 
wasting of energy and the giving way to 
temper as to make this world a much 
pleasanter place to live in. 

Furthermore, if carried into all lines 
of activity—if applied every hour of the 
day—the rules and practice of the tele- 
phone office would produce a placid frame 
of mind that would bring peace to shat- 
tered nerves and add materially to the 
mental comfort of everybody. 

Ac * * x 

The writer in the Tribune urges the 
public to repay the courtesy of the oper- 
ator with equal courtesy and then adds: 

“Tt is not so much in defense of the 
telephone girl I write this, but to try to 
point out the folly of a telephone temper, 
because it uses up energy that, applied to 


‘Texas Men 
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would incur profit in- 
further, 


legitimate things, 
stead of total loss. 
that, by one’s mental attitude in this daily 
habit of telephone using, you may school 


To prove, 


yourself to a better self-control in other 
things as well. 

“Tf we are a nation living upon our 
nerves, here is a national opportunity to 
train those nerves. Let the telephone girl 
herself be your object lesson.” 

The argument proceeds along the line 
the 


excellent 


that the regulations followed by 


switchboard operator provide 
training for better mental poise which 
every one might adopt with much profit. 
It means that the telephone user is urged 
to co-operate with the operator. 

By being such a “co-operator,” the av- 
erage person will add to his own efficiency 
and to his own mental and nervous health. 
It is a good idea that is worth broadcast- 
ing to the public generally. 

* * 

Politicians running for office are noted 

for indulging in foolish “bunk” to win 


votes, but for 100 per cent demagogery the 


Discuss Many Subjects 
At Annual Convention of Texas Independent Telephone Association in Dallas 
Last Week, Legislation, General Business Conditions, Independent Telephony, 


Public Relations, Financing and Plant Maintenance 


The 18th annual convention of the 
Texas Independent Telephone Association, 
representing 832 Independent telephone 
companies in Texas, was called to order 
by President R. B. Still at 2 o’clock Wed- 
nesday afternoon, March 21, in the Adol- 
phus Roof. Gardens, Dallas. 

Directors were elected at the closing 
session on Friday afternoon. 

They met immediately following the ad- 
journment of the last session and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President, R. B. Still, general manager, 
Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler. 

Vice-president, F. W. Greber, general 
manager, West Texas Telephone Co., 
Brownwood. 

Vice-president, John Y. Rust, president 
San Angelo Telephone Co., San Angelo. 

Vice-president, J. B. Earle, the Texas 
Long Distance Telephone Co., Waco. 

Secretary, L. S. Gardner, the Texas 
Telephone Co., Waco. 

Treasurer, J. C. Paxton, Grayson Tele- 
phone Co., Sherman. 

Wednesday morning was taken up with 
registration, collection of dues and _ pre- 
liminary arrangements. A_ directors’ 
meeting, called at one o’clock, was pre- 


sided over by President Still. The min- 
utes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved and other matters taken up. 

There were approximately 225 delegates 
registered and when the convention opened 
the hall was well filled. After invoca- 
tion by Rev. C. E. Snowden, rector, 
Church of the Incarnation, Dallas, an 
address of welcome was delivered by 
James J. Collins, city attorney, Dallas. 

The response to the address of wel- 
come was made by C. A. Shock, vice- 
president of the Grayson Telephone Co. 
Sherman. In his talk Mr. Shock recalled 
that it was in Dallas that the association 
was organized, and that there most of its 
conventions had been held. 

The first meeting was held in Dallas on 
May 10, 1906, and while the conventions 
had upon a few occasions been held else- 
where, the members had logically turned 
to Dallas again this year, on account of 
its better facilities and because it is the 
Southwestern jobbing center of the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry. 

President Still’s Address. 

R. B. Still, president of the association 
then delivered his annual address, as fol- 
lows: 

You should all be happy as you really 
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first prize should be awarded to William 
A. Cunnea, socialist candidate for mayor 
of Chicago. For proof of this assertion 
read what he said on the platform: 

“If I were elected mayor, I’d take over 
the traction fines and give you good serv- 
ice. I’d take over the telephone company 
and give you a rate of one cent for each 


call. I’d squeeze the water out of stree 


car stock. I’d give you decent gas rates, 


and I’d give you some low light rates. 
I’d make this town a real town, decent and 
fit for honest workers.” 


Chicago tax-payers who know that 


they would have to foot the bills of such 
a radical program do not warm up very 


much under this ranting, and the candi- — 


date, sensing the voters’ coldness, added 

“But the solid ivory of the voters in 
this town prohibits any realization of these 
plans.” 

Ivory or not, the voters are at leas 
hard-headed enough not to fall for such 
a raid on utility rates, knowing full we 
that wrecked service and increased taxes 
would be the principal results. 


Topics Were Debated 


have something to be happy for—you ha 
just come through another session of leg 
islature as sound as when you entered it. 
You have safely come through a year 
which.at your last annual convention 
one of doubt. At our last year’s conven-_ 
tion we were at a point, probably the turn- 
ing point—the turn to be taken being al- 
most entirely dependent on Texas crops 
and prices for 1922. We came out all 
right on both; consequently out of 1922 | 
better off than when we entered it. | 
We should really be happy for these 
things and for the fairly prosperous con- 
dition in which most of the telephone com- 
panies find themselves now. a 
The telephone business, after all, is no t 
such a hard one. It is true the profits 
are not great, but they are sure it’s 
“et rich quick” game and it is safe wh 
conducted scientifically. More and m 
it is proven to us that the business m 
not be conducted in a “helter skelter, 
“catch-as-catch can” fashion. As a whole 
the fraternity is improving; our men, out 
women are becoming more proficient, m 
specialized and are each year coming 
the conclusion that we have an important 
work to do—that we are under obligations ns 
to efficiently serve. 


er 


March 31, 1923. 


The fact that the telephone exchange 
yusiness this day and time is one almost 
1 monopoly, and necessarily so, is the one 
vig reason why we should do everything 
within our power to give real service to 
he telephone using public. To be able to 
lo this means that we must have good 
ylants, that they must be properly main- 
ained, and our business conducted along 
, definite fixed plan that will result in our 
tiving to our patrons that which they 
hould really have—good service and fair 
reatment. 

Texas is dependent upon us to a great 
xtent for the service we have to sell. I 
ay to a great extent because the best 
yailable, dependable statistics in the form 
f the government census of telephones 
f 1917 indicated that the Independents 


perated 53.4 per cent of the subscribers’ 
slephones in this great state. 


There are 


—- 


5 states in the Union in which, accord- 
Ig to this report, the Independents op- 
vate more than 50 per cent of the tele- 
Aones. 
It is true that the majority of our sub- 
ribers in Texas are in exchanges in 
mall cities, towns and rural districts, but 
ais fact only goes to prove the great ob- 
gation that we have to serve. The whole 
ountry is dependent upon the small 
vwns, cities and rural districts; so like- 
ise is it dependent upon the owners of 
lephone plants to serve in these. 

The town or city without adequate util- 
y plants, such as telephone and electric, 

simply at a disadvantage in develop- 
ent, and will suffer for its lack of them. 
‘| some cases there exist situations in 
hich it looks as if cities or towns are at- 
mpting commercial suicide by continual- 
harassing their utilities and making it 
possible for them to render the service 
Jat any growing town must have. 

This is usually accomplished by forcing 
on the utility a rate so low that devel- 
‘ment and improvement is restricted. 
nancing improvements in such cases is 
impossibility—in these cases the utility, 
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whether telephone or some other class, 
is not responsible for its failure because 
its hands are tied. Unless such handicap 
exists I can see only one other reason that 
should be an excuse for any telephone 
company not delivering to its patrons a 
grade of service such as should be sup- 
plied. 

This reason is the inability of small tele- 
phone companies to finance themselves. 
Probably we do, and probably we do not, 
know why it is not possible for the small 
telephone plants to sell bonds or borrow 
money on their property. It is so easily 
explained that I will give you the reason: 

People who loan money in Texas know 
nothing of the telephone business. They 
do not know whether it is hazardous, but 
they do know that the property is usually 
scattered over a wide area and that it 
looks unsafe to loan on such plants, 
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which loans are made are properly engi- 
neered, built and maintained, or otherwise 
the loans would not be safe either for 
the lender or the borrower. 

Then, if the money is available and it 
carries with it the requirement that it be 
properly used, all is well so far; and, 
as I see it, the only other thing that could 
stand out as a real need is scientific oper- 
ation—and you can bet your lives that if 
real telephone men loan money on your 
property, they will require proper engi- 
neering and construction. These two will 
almost automatically lead you into more 
businesslike and scientific management of 
your property and business. 

Unless we do get these three, we will 
not survive but will be swallowed up from 
time to time until such a meeting as this 
one will be impossible because there will 
not be a corporal’s guard of us left. As 


That’s a very good reason, looking at it 
from the money lender’s standpoint. 


However, the telephone business is real- 
ly as safe as any under the sun, and there 
are less failures in it than in most any 
other business in which you can invest 
your money. We hear of railroads, 
banks, factories, mercantile establish- 
ments, oil companies and such being in 
bankruptcy and in receivership, but do 


we ever hear of a telephone company being 
in their hands? Rarely ever. 

This almost proves that no safer loans 
could be made than on our property, but 
if we are ever to make others realize it, 


we must build a financing machine that 
will prove the safety to others. 
There are three things of paramount 


need to Independent telephone companies 
today, and if we do not get them it is 


our own fault. These three are /inance, 
proper engineering and scientific opera- 
tion. 

My idea is that if we get the first, that 
one will necessarily bring with it the 
other two. If money is loaned on tele- 
phone property, the lender, if he knows 


the business, will see to it that plants on 


‘he Annual Banquet of the Texas Independent Telephone Association Is Always Looked Forward to, for Good Programs Are the 
Features—E. C. Blomeyer “Starred” as Toastmaster This Year. 


little as you may think of it, right here in 
Texas during the past ten years, more 
than 300 Independent telephone companies 
have expired or been bought up by others 
better qualified and organized for operat- 
ing. Still, we have more than 700 com- 
panies, little, big, old and young. 

The business is worth too much for us 
to let it crumble. It is only in its infancy 
and a few years from now the small tele- 
phone plant of today, which has _ been 
properly conducted, will be a really worth- 
while business institution. 

Your association strives to work out 
plans that will help all of you develop— 
12 months in the year the association is 
working to the interest of its members. 
Six district meetings are held each year 
and the annual convention, drawing to- 
gether in all more than 700 telephone men 
and women in strictly business meetings, 
in which our problems are discussed and 
plans for our self-improvement are con- 
sidered and adopted. 

Judge G. N. Harrison, president, West 
Texas Telephone Co. Brownwood, was 
then introduced and delivered a very in- 
teresting address on “The Legislative 
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Menace.” He expressed a doubt as to 
whether such a thing existed or not. 

“Tf,” he said, “we grant that it does 
exist, we must admit that there is either 
something wrong with the industry as- 
sumed to be menaced or with the reason- 
ing power of the legislators.” 

Judge Harrison imp‘ied the conclusion 
that he was in agreement with the latter 
idea, for in a review of much of proposed 


regulatory legislation of the past he de-. 


clared that he had found little that would 
not be destructive of the telephone indus- 
try. Fortunately, however, most of what 
had threatened from this source had not 
happened. He discussed the Gibson bill, 
the latest measure, and said that while 
this suggested law had been borrowed by 
its proponent from the Missouri law, ad- 
ditional vices had been added to it. 

Much of the attitude of legislators to- 
ward the industry, he stated, grew out of 
the assumption that it was a monoply. 
He admitted that it is an inescapable mon- 
opoly, but the effect of offered legisla- 
tion would eventually amount to actual 
management. The legislature should be 
interested only in securing protection from 
extortion and inefficient service. 

Nathan Adams, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank, Dallas, was 
the concluding speaker for the afternoon 
session. 

In speaking on the subject of “General 
Business Conditions’ he reviewed _ busi- 
ness conditions and forecasted what might 
reasonably be expected in the future. Mr. 
Adams declared that the greatest problem 


L. S. Gardner, of the Texas Telephone Co., 
Waco, Was Continued as Secretary of 
the Texas Association. 


for the business men of the state to solve 
is the iniquitous credit system, whereby 
a crop—cotton in particular—is mortgaged 
for nine months in the year and then 
dumped upon the markets of the world to 
be sold in two months. 
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“If,” declared Mr. Adams, “I had 
backed a crop in the springtime, before it 
was even planted, I should show an equal 
interest in protecting that crop after it is 
harvested and to be sold.” 

Only, he said, after some system has 
been devised for the gradual marketing 


R. B. Still, of Tyler, General 
Gulf States Telephone Co., 


Manager of 
Again 
Heads the Organization. 


of crops can prosperity be assured for the 
South, and particularly for the cotton re- 
gions. He asked his hearers to use their 
influence in changing this condition, and 
also in bringing about an understanding 
at Austin that unless there is more econ- 
omy in spending tax moneys there soon 
will be nothing to tax. He said the bank 
he represented paid 18 per cent of its 
gross earnings last year for taxes. He 
was especially aroused by the fact that 
93 counties in the state draw more money 
from the state treasury than’ they put into 
it. es 

In conclusion, Mr. Adams predicted that 
this would be a banner year for cotton and 
with a crop of even as much as 4,000,000 
bales in Texas, the price would be around 
25 cents a pound. 

At 7:30 o’clock Wednesday evening a 
dinner was given by the officers and di- 
rectors of the association to the repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers and deal- 
ers who were members of the association 
and had exhibits at the convention. The 
dinner was held in the English Room of 
the Adolphus Hotel. C. A. Shock, vice- 
president, Grayson Telephone Co., Sher- 
man, was toastmaster and entertained the 
guests in his usual jovial manner. 

The Thursday morning session was 
opened promptly at 9:30 o’clock by Presi- 
dent R. B. Still. An unusually large num- 
ber of delegates were in the convention 
hall when the meeting was opened. 

The first speaker was H. M. Cox, vice- 
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president of the Texas Telephone Co., 
Waco, who spoke on the subject of 
“Telephone Management.” Mr. Cox, in 
his talk, touched on the various phases of 
management of a telephone exchange deal. 
ing with modern methods of traffic super. 
vision, accounting and commercial man- 
agement. 


F. B. MacKinnon, president, United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
viation, Chicago, was introduced and 


spoke on “Independent Telephony.” He 
reviewed the organization and progress 
of the Independent telephone industry in~ 
the United States in his usual interesting 
manner. 

He referred to the work of the national 
organization in bringing about better 
working arrangements between the Bell 
interests and the Independent companies 
that connect with them. He made a num- 
ber of suggestions to the Independent peo- 
ple and complimented the Texas associa= 
tion on the splendid conventions they hold 
and the work they are doing. 

Geo. McQuaid, of Dallas, director of 
the Texas Public Service Information Bu- 
reau, talked on “The Work of the State 
Public Service Bureau.” He spoke as 
follows: i 

The public utility business is an indis- 
pensable ally of business. It is the one 
prerequisite for community building with= | 
out which not even a start can be made, ~ 
It is a necessity in every home where it’ | 
is available. Its cost is less in propore 
tion to the service afforded than any other. 
item of cost in the home or in industry, 


| 
i 
{ 
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Treasurer J. C.. Paxton, of Sherman, Is | 
Another of the Association’s Good 
Boosters. 


The interests of the public utility serv- | 
ice—of the telephone company, the elec- 
trict power and light company, the gas 
company and the street railway company 
—are identical, in every community where 

(Please turn to page 34.) 


State vs. Federal Regulation Argued 


Conflicts Between Federal and State Regulation of Companies—Facts and 
Figures Showing Federal Regulation Applied Regardless of Purely Local Char- 
acter—Paper Presented at Convention of Wisconsin Telephone Association 


State regulation of telephone compa- 
nies in Wisconsin has been effective for 
more than 15 years. The growth of tele- 
phony during this period is generally fa- 
miliar to all of you but the actual growth 


\has probably been greater than most peo- 


ple realize. 

In twelve years, from 1909 to 1921, the 
number of telephones in the state as re- 
ported to the commission increased from 
206,378 in 1909 to 414,345 in 1921. The 
property and plant of telephone companies 
during the same period grew from $14,- 


/ 909,000 to $37,287,000. The total number 
of telephone companies of all classes now 


reporting to the railroad commission is 
approximately 950. 
_ The growth of the telephone industry 


| throughout the country generally has been 


comparable with its growth in the state 
ef Wisconsin. The total number of tele- 
» phone companies or organizations of which 
| record has been obtained in this country 
\is in the neighborhood of 50,000. Some- 
H thing like 65 per cent of all the telephones 
)in the world are reported to be in the 
United States. The telephone was un- 
» known for a hundred years after the sign- 

ing of the Declaration of Independence. 

The development of telephony in this 
‘country may be dated approximately from 
the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876 at 
which Alexlander Graham Bell exhibited 
a set of telephones. 

The problems of state and local regula- 
‘tion, the question of the division of au- 
‘thority between state and federal govern- 
iment, and the question of the extent of 
authority of the federal government to 
regulate this industry are based upon pro- 
‘visions of the federal constitution which 
was adopted between 80 and 90 years be- 
| fore the telephone was heard of. 


Extension of Federal Authority. 
The telephone business is not the only 
‘one over which there has been a gradual 
|but unrelenting extension of federal au- 
‘thority, particularly within the past gen- 
‘eration. Despite the fact that the state 
‘governments have quite generally resisted 
the extension of federal jurisdiction, the 
jsame people who in smaller groups make 
up the individual states, through their 
/representatives in Congress have enacted 
‘legislation taking the powers away from 
‘the states. 

In one form of government organiza- 
tion people cry out against the centraliza- 
tion of authority in Washington and in 
another form they sanction its extension. 


| 


By Geo. C. Mathews, 


Unless there is axdecided change in the 
tendencies of government in the United 
States, further centralization and further 
curtailment of state authority are inevita- 
ble, and more academic criticism of the 
theory and practice of federal centraliza- 
tion is only a waste of effort. The only 
means of effectively turning back the tide 
of federal encroachment and centraliza- 
tion is a legislative one. 
Relief Through Legislation. 

It accomplishes no purpose as a general 
thing to show to federal administrative 
agencies that the acts which command 
them to do certain things are fallacious in 
theory or cumbersome in actual operation. 
An administrative agency is merely an 
administrative agency. In its proper 
sphere it does only what the law com- 
mands it to do, and the federal administra- 
tive department can no more do its duty 
and at the same time fai: to carry out the 
dictates of the statute under which it was 
created than the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin, for example, could do its duty 
without attempting to administer the pub- 
lic utlities law. 

Relief from improper legislation cannot 
come by urging administrative authorities 
to do anything more or less than the law 


says that they should do. Relief must 
come, if at all, through changes in legis- 
lation, and whether there will be changes 
in the tendency of federal legislation, 
which now is drifting in the direction of 
centralization, will depend upon the pub- 


lic interest developed and expressed. 
Had Only Delegated Power. 
We are all familiar with the conditions 
out of which our federal government de- 


veloped. Under the Articles of Confed- 
eration such central government as we had 
merely represented a greater or less degree 
of co-operative effort among a number of 


individual nations. At the time the Con- 
stitution was adopted the only existing 
bodies which had any power to form a 
central government were the individual 
states and the only powers which federal 


government. could have were sich pow- 
ers as the states delegated to it. 

The federal government could no more 
have or exercise other powers than a 
League of Nations, for example, could 
have powers not delegated to it by the 
component countries. Such was tnques- 
tionably the theory on which our national 


government was created and, to a con- 
siderable extent, practice and theory coin- 


cided for a long period of time. /n case 
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Statistician, Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 


of conflict between states and federal 
power it was always considered important 
to determine what powers the states had 
actually conferred upon the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The forces of evolution have, however, 
been at work in the relations between the 
states and the federal government, and 
the United States Supreme Court is the 
final authority in interpreting the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. Between the 
preservation of all the rights which the 
states reserved at the time of the forma- 
tion of the national government and the 
assertion of the powers of the federal 
government to a degree sufficient to permit 
it to function properly, it has been difficult 
to strike a proper balance. The tendency 
seems to have been to interpret more liber- 
ally the grant of powers to the federal 
government until in some cases there can 
be no question that present powers go 
far. beyond those contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution. 

Exercising More Power. 

Part of the present conflict between 
state and federal authority has developed 
from this tendency in the interpretation 
of the extent of delegated powers. Part 
of it also has undoubtedly come from the 
fact that the exercise by the federal gov- 
ernment of powers which were granted 
to it is becoming more and more complete. 
Even in many cases where there could 
be no question as to the federal govern- 
ment’s possessing certain powers, those 
powers were not exercised during the 
earlier years of our history. - 

The general principle was that until the 
federal government undertook to exercise 
its powers in matters such as those of reg- 
ulation, state authorities had the right to 
act. When the federal government by 
regulatory statute expressed its intention 
to exercise its delegated powers, that act 
necessarily conflicted to some extent with 
what the states had been doing, and the 
conflict was made more serious by what 
many people considered an unnecessary and 
unwarranted extension of federal juris- 
diction far beyond anything necessary to 
accomplish its real purpose. 

We have seen within the past few years 
the extension of the right of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to interfere 
in matters of intrastate railroad rates to 
prevent discrimination against interstate 
traffic and to prevent the burdening of 
that traffic with losses in state service. For 
a great many years any such procedure 
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would have been considered an unwarrant- 
ed violation of states’ rights but the 
change in temper of the country as mani- 
fested in congressional action undoubted- 
ly sustains the present procedure. 

Federal control of telephone companies 
is based on the fact that some telephone 
business is interstate business, and that the 
federal government ought to regulate that 
business. Certain types of telephone ser- 
vice, such as a large part of the business 
conducted directly by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and some of the 
business done by Independent companies 
located near state border lines, is as prop- 
erly subject to federal regulation as 1s 
the direct interstate shipment of goods. 
Telephone men as a class and the public 
generally would not favor the relinquish- 
ment of federal jurisdiction over this busi- 
ness nor the passage of a law which would 
deny the right to regulate interstate rates. 

Interpretation of Federal Law. 


Between this and the present form of 
federal regulation, however, there is a 
vast difference. The federal law has been 
interpreted to mean that any company 
which originates or terminates interstate 
messages—which, of cource, means every 
company giving a real commercial tele- 
phone service—is an interstate company 
and is subject to control by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

There are interstate telephone companies 
in Wisconsin which do not derive enough 
revenue from interstate traffic to pay for 
the clerical time required to make out their 
reports to the federal government. So 
far the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has not attempted to fix local rates of 
these companies, but if the business of 
those companies is an interstate business, 
or if the failure to maintain proper local 
rates could be construed as a discrimi- 
nation against interstate business, there is 
no telling at what point the power of the 
federal government to fix local rates may 
be asserted. ; 

The fixing of local rates for the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in Wisconsin 
by the federal government may strike you 
as ridiculous, but it is no more lacking in 
justification than is the fixing of the ac- 
counting standard for those companies, 
nor the provision which they must make 
for depreciation. 

Revenues. of Wisconsin Companies. 


The secretary of your association has 
furnished me with figures for 53 compa- 
nies operating in Wisconsin which show 
how much of the interstate toll revenue 
was retained by those companies. These 
53 companies have revenues from all 
sources slightly in excess of $1,150,000. 
Their proportion of interstate revenues, 
based on figures for one month which were 
completely analyzed, amounts to about 
$11,000, or slightly less than 1 per cent 
of their total revenue. 

Ninety-nine per cent of their revenue 
is derived from sources which have no 
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connection whatever with interstate busi- 
ness—and yet the federal government has 
already prescribed in detail the accounting 
classification which telephone companies in 
Wisconsin must use and it is now prepared 
to establish the provision which those 
companies must make for depreciation. 

The effect of this upon the telephone 
companies is to subject you to regulation 
by a body which up to the present has 
nothing whatever to do with your rates, 
your service, or with the organization of 
your companies. The effect upon state ad- 
ministration is to deprive the state of all 
control over two of the most essential pow- 
ers of a regulatory body—that is, the pow- 
er to specify the classification of ac- 
counts which shall be kept and to specify 
the provision for depreciation which a 
company shall keep as part of its account- 
ing system. Whether or not it would 
prevent the state from using some other 
provision for depreciation in a rate case 
[ am not certain. 

When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission got out its tentative classification 
for Class C telephone companies, a brief 
was presented on behalf of the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin calling atten- 
tion to defects in that classification which 
we considered vital. No result whatever 
was secured from filing this brief. In no 
detail was any recognition given in the 
classification to the views which the Wis- 
consin commission expressed. Only re- 
cently we were told very plainly by the ac- 
counting section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the Wisconsin 
commission has no authority’ to specify 
any accounting procedure differing in any 
way from the principles laid down in the 
classification, without first securing con- 
sent from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

If the reports which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission secures served any use- 
ful purpose in the regulation of telephone 
utilities, there would be less occasion to 
protest against the present system, but so 
far as I can see there is no possible use 
that can be made of most of these reports 
in connection with any function now exer- 
cised by that commission. If they serve 
any purpose it must be some anticipated 
future purpose, such as the fixing of in- 
trastate rates, or else the federal govern- 
ment is compelling telephone companies 
to report when their reporting can satisfy 
no motive other than that of idle curiosity. 


Basis of Toll Rates. 


So far as I know, no telephone toll rate 
of any consequence in this country has 
ever been established on such a basis that 
it would carry more than the cost from 
toll board to toll board. None of these 
rates—at least certainly none of the gen- 
eral interstate toll schedules—is designed 
to provide a return upon exchange equip- 
ment beyond the toll switchboard. If a 
case were to come before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the fixing of 
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interstate rates it would come before it, in 
so far as affects Wisconsin, upon the ar- 
plication of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., or upon complaint against 
that company, except in a very few in- 
stances where local companies have lines 
reaching into other states. 
Purpose of Reports to I .C. C. 


It is difficult to see what purpose would 
be served by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission having reports of all the activities — 
of the telephone companies in this state — 
when those telephone companies for th 
most part would not be parties to an inter- 
state toll case. The rates to be fixed, ex- 
cept in those cases where some joint lin 
operation is involved, would be the rates 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. They would not be the rates of the 
local company which does nothing bu 
originate or terminate the call and mak 
the collection. 

How ridiculous it seems then that th 
accounting procedure, the establishment of 
which is a vital part of the regulato 
powers of the state, should be prescribe 
by the federal government which does not 
regulate the companies whose procedure 
it prescribes. How ridiculous also that 
the provision which a local Wisconsin 
company shall make for depreciation shall 
be prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when the toll rates, wna 
are the only rates involving interstate 
traffic, are not fixed on a basis to return 
anything to the local company for depre- 
ciation, except possibly a depreciation on 
its toll switchboard. ; 

So far as the establishment of the class- 
ification of accounts is concerned, we have 
made our case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and failed completely. 
Now the Interstate Commerce Commission 
proposes to fix the provision for deprecia 
tion of all telephone companies reporting 
to it. It is of interest to note, however, 
that out of something like 50,000 telephone 
companies in the country, the circular 
which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued relative to its tentative rules 
for depreciation states that there were 
1,120 telephone companies reporting to the 
commission in 1921. The majority of the 
50,000 companies are just as truly en- 
gaged in interstate commerce as are most 
of the 1;120 which reported to the com- 
mission. 


Unable to Carry Out Work 


The commission has been absolutely un- 
able to administer a classification of ac- 
counts or a system of reports which wo 
carry its construction of its powers un 
the transportation act to the logical ex- 
treme. If the commission has power te 
excuse 95 per cent of the telephone com- 
panies in this country from  reporti 
what reason is there why other companié 
such as most of the Class C companies if 
Wisconsin, cannot be excused? One clas 
of them is as much engaged in intersta 
business as the other, or perhaps it shoul 
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be put in a different way—that the inter- 
state business of one class is as insignif- 
icant as that of the other. 

Nevertheless, unless I am very much 
mistaken as to the intent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, that com- 
mission will proceed to prescribe the 
amounts which may be and must be pro- 
vided for depreciation by every telephone 
company in Wisconsin, which under a 
forced construction of the act, is required 
to report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, although with toll rates made up- 
on the basis now prevailing the local com- 
pany is to all intents and purposes simply 
an agent of the toll line company. The 
meeds of state regulation have been 
ignored to the extent that the state cannot 
prescribe any detail of accounting proce- 
dure. 

Provision for Depreciation. 


In a general way the provision for de- 
preciation on telephone properties such as 
yours has in many cases been taken as re- 
quiring from one-seventh to one-fifth of 
your total revenues. If that provision is 
to be fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the body which regulates 
your rates, which is the Railroad Com- 
‘mission of Wisconsin, will have no au- 
thority to say either that the provision 
which is fixed by the federal government 
is too low or that it is too high. Any 
right to use its judgment on items requir- 
| ing from one-seventh to one-fifth of your 
| total revenues is denied to the state com- 

mission and in the end to yourself also. 

Correction of these conditions, unless the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
change its supreme ruling, must probably 
be a legislative correction. It is very 
doubtful whether the Interstate Commerce 

Commission would adopt any administra- 

tive ruling which would mean _ letting 
' go of any of the companies from which 

it now requires reports. 

However, the matter of fixing the pro- 
'yision to be made for depreciation is still 
in the administration stage. The final rul- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has not been issued, and every effort 
should be made to put the views of this 

association and of the Wisconsin com- 
| mission before that body. From your 

point of view. it is perhaps unfortunate 
that in the main your views do not coin- 
cide with those of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association but 


| of federal control of provision for depre- 
ciation by that body I believe will not 
mean acquiescence on the part of your 
| association. 

| : Depreciation Charges. 

_ To come to the details of the proposed 
| ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
i Mission, there are a number of things 
} aside from the general proposal to fix 
rates of depreciation which can be crit- 
_icised, although if one were prepared to 
accept the principle that the Interstate 


; 


acquiescence in the principle and practice . 
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Commerce Commission should fix these 
rates, there is in some particulars merit 
in the report of the depreciation section. 
The tentative report proposes that the 
cost of removal should not be concluded 
as a charge against the depreciation re- 
serve. Charging the cost of removal 
against the depreciation reserve is almost 
uniform public utility practice. It appears 
to have been favored by the Bell system 
and by the United States 

Telephone Association. 
A Serious Objection. 


There is no sufficient showing in the re- 
port of the depreciation section of why 
this principle is abandoned. The prop- 
erty to be removed was used up in the 
service of people who were subscribers 
during the useful life of that property. It 
seems only reasonable that the cost of re- 
moving that property as nearly as it can be 
determined should be provided for in the 
depreciative reserve. 

Another serious objection to the tenta- 
tive report is that it proposes to make 
compulsory the provision for depreciation 
as an operating expense, regardless of the 
financial condition of the company. The 
Wisconsin public utility law contemplates 
that provision for depreciation shall be 
made compulsory only where it may rea- 
sonably be required. 

To compel a company, regardless of its 
financial condition, to set up on its books 
an operating expense to provide for de- 
preciation would in many cases seriously 
impair the credit of companies which are 
fundamentally sound and in some cases 
would probably result in receiverships 
which could be avoided by the exercise of 
reasonable discretion by the regulatory 
body. 

The tentative report also contemplates 
that losses due to sleet storms should not 
be charged against the depreciation re- 
serve, although it recognizes that pro- 
vision for such storms should properly be 
made through some other account. The 
difficulty with this is that while that prop- 
erty was in service provision was made for 
its retirement for other causes than storm 
loss, through the depreciation reserve. If 
that property is retired because of storm 
damage, the depreciation reserve, which 
it is proposed to establish will have pro- 
vided for part of its loss and in some 
cases for all. 

The reason given for not charging such 
losses against the depreciation reserve is 
that the life of the property is subject to 
abrupt termination, but there is no grad- 
ual process of depreciation in connection 
with such happenings. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that both the United States Independent 
Telephone Association and the [ell sys- 
tem called the attention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the fact that 
relatively little telephone property is actual- 
ly worn out in service; that elements, such 
as inadequacy, obsolescence, and municipal 
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requirement, are often the elements which 
make it necessary to retire property. It 
seems to me that in the case of municipal 
requirement or obsolescence of inadequacy 
—all of which the tentative report consid- 
ers should be provided for by the crea- 
tion of a depreciation reserve—there are 
conditions strictly analogous to those re- 
sulting from storm losses. 

Municipal requirement is just as likely 
to require a change when that change has 
not been brought about by gradual wear 
and tear as in a sleet storm, and the same 
holds true of inadequacy and obsolescence. 
If the depreciation reserve is to provide 
for losses due to inadequacy and 
obsolescence and municipal requirement, it 
should also provide for losses due to 
storm damage, and I believe that all of 
these losses should properly be provided 
for through the depreciation reserve. 

The Sinking Fund Method. 


The tentative report criticises the sink- 
ing fund method of providing for depre- 
ciation and recommends the adoption of a 
straight-line method. The criticism of the 
sinking fund method in my opinion is un- 
sound since the report states that the ap- 
plication of the sinking fund method “re- 
quires that the annual allowances shall 
be actually set aside in a special fund or 
invested in approved securities which with 
interest compounded shall during the life 
of the depreciating property accumulate 
a sum equal to the service value.” We have 
public utilities in Wisconsin which are 
making their provision for depreciation on 
a sinking fund basis where the fund is not 
held or invested in securities but where it 
is reinvested in property. 

All that is necessary with proper ap- 
plication of the sinking fund basis is that 
the interest credit be heard upon the 
amount of the reserve account regardless 
of whether the money has been placed in 
the property or is otherwise held. There 
are cases in which provision for deprecia- 
tion for retirement losses on a sinking fund 
basis is economical, proper, and simple of 
administration and the definite and rigid 
rule that only a straight line basis can be 
followed is restrictive and unnecessary. 

The proposal in the tentative report to 
require companies to make separate provi- 
sion for depreciation on each class of 
property is unnecessary and is impossible 
of administration. Even if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requires no com- 
pany smaller than those in Class C to re- 
port to it, we think there can be no ques- 
tion that the attempt to enforce a provision 
for depreciation based upon each class of 
property separately will be a failure. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
parently not yet reached the point in its 
experience with telephone companies where 
it realizes the limitations upon the admin- 
istration of accounting requirements. 

Class Separation of Property. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that even if 

the provision for depreciation could be 
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Separated by classes of property, as it can 
be for some companies, a requirement that 
it should be so separated serves no useful 
purpose whatever. If we knew that the 
life of telephone property was to be a de- 
finite period of years, and if the provision 
for depreciation could be determined in ad- 
vance with perfect accuracy, there might 
be something to commend the proposed 
procedure, but we do not know what the 
life of telephone property is going to be 
during the next 15, 20, or 30 years. 

We have had enough experience to indi- 
cate that the lives, which were assumed 
in valuations made 10 to 12 years ago were 
very far from correct but we still do not 
know what the real life will be. That 
being the case, all that any means of pro- 
viding for depreciation can be is a cut- 
and-dried method subject to adjustment 
from time to time, and all that is accomp- 
lished by attempting to require companies 
to separate their provisions for deprecia- 
tion according to classes of property is to 
entail upon them a certain amount of ac- 
counting work that accomplishes no pur- 
pose whatever. It merely serves to give 
an appearance of great exactness to what 
is only a guess. 


The purpose of the provision for de- 
preciation as set out in the tentative re- 
port of the depreciation section “is to re- 
serve from free surplus the expired service 
value of the property and provide in the 
assets amounts adequate to cover the in- 
vestment in the property at the time of its 
retirement. ne 


As I read this, it means that there must 
always be in the depreciation reserve an 
amount sufficient to represent on a straight- 
line basis the product of the expired life 
of the property multiplied by the esti- 
mated annual requirement. Nevertheless, 
unless I have misunderstood the method 
which it is proposed to have the companies 
use, that method. will not provide such a 
reserve as is referred to above. 

The provision for such reserve is to be 
based upon the ratio of retirements for a 
period of years past to the average invest- 
ment in the class of property concerned. 
If a reserve is to be built up along the 
lines indicated in the report, it must be 
recognized that the average retirements 
over a period of years in a rapidly grow- 
ing telephone property do not ordinarily 
bear such a ratio to the average investment 
in the class of property concerned as would 
be required to build up that reserve. 

Whether or not such a reserve should 
be built up is another question which 
would require a long discussion in itself. 
However, it should be said that the new 
classifications of accounts for gas and elec- 
tric corporations prescribed by the Nation- 
al Association of Railway & Utilities Com- 
missioners do not contemplate that a re- 
serve must be built up on any such basis. 
We have a situation in Wisconsin which 
I have in mind where a telephone company 
has built up a reserve strictly on life esti- 
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mates and now has something like 65 per 
cent or 70 per cent of its property rep- 
resented in depreciation reserve although 
the property is still in fair condition. 

Provision for depreciation under a rigid 
rule which contemplates in its proper ap- 
plication that there must always be a re- 
serve proportionate to the expired life of 
the property is likely to be uneconomical 
and to provide reserves in excess of actual 
requirements. The more logical procedure 
in the matter of making a requirement for 
depreciation would be to leave the matter 
in the first instance to the utilities involved 
subject to review and correction by a 
regulatory body which has some purpose 
in view in making regulations regarding 
depreciation and not to have them fixed 
rigidly by a body which has no purpose 
to be served by them. 

Hearing on this matter of the provision 
for depreciation is set for May 1 at Wash- 
ington and I anticipate that both your as- 
sociation and the Wisconsin commission 
will be represented’ at that time. How- 
ever, it seems to me that a more direct 
course of action should be taken in that 
efforts should be made to have the law, 
which makes possible the present ridicu- 
lous condition of affairs, modified to cor- 
rect this condition. 


A Letter and Reply Regarding 
Illinois 8-Hour Law. 

In reply to the letter published in last 
week’s issue, written by the telephone op- 
erator opposing the proposed Illinois 
8-hour bill, Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill, 
member of the Illinois legislature, has 
made the following reply under date of 
March 15: 


Mrs. J. S. Goldsmith, 
569 N. Broad Street, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 

My dear Mrs. Goldsmith: 

I have yours of March 1 relative to the 
eight-hour bill. I thank you for your 
friendly and frank discussion of this bill. 
My position regarding it is this: I believe 
that all such legislation is a step in the 
right direction. I realize that there is no 
law on our books that has the unanimous 
approval of all the people. I have letters 
from other sources that many factory girls 
are being cruelly exploited by greedy em- 
ployers in the state of Illinois. It is for 
the protection of such that this bill was 
drawn. I believe that you will agree with 
me that the telephone girls have less: to 
lose than the factory girls have to gain, 
and I ask you to give the matter consid- 
eration from the angle here presented be- 
fore you oppose the bill. 

The state of Illinois has been very gen- 
erous to its big corporations. It seems to 
be entirely out of order for such favored 
groups to oppose legislation for the benefit 
of the people on the part of the state, such 
as the regulation: of hours and effort to 
obtain for the workers a fair share of the 
earnings of the company. All the good 
that you receive from the company has 
come to you through the activities of peo- 
ple of the same type who are promoting 
and encouraging the passage of the eight- 
hour bill for women. 

It is unbelievable that a working woman 
who understands fully the far-reaching 
effects of such bills as this would oppose 
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it and I believe, if you understand the bil 
as well as I do, you would agree with m 
that it is proper for me to continue in its 
defense. Will you show this letter to the 
other girls in your exchange who have 
written me, as it is impossible for me to 
reply to all of these letters. 


Mrs. Goldsmith under date of March 26 
replied to this letter of Mrs. O’Neill as 
follows: 


My dear Mrs. O’Neill: 
Yours of March 15 at hand. After de 
liberate consideration of your suggestion 
concerning the advisability of the propose 
“Eight-Hour Law for Female Employes” 
my opinion remains unchanged. All th 
allusions to prevailing conditions do not 
apply to our situation in any way. i 
The eight-hour law is not a help to an 
telephone or telegraph operator. Our wor 
is vastly different from that at any fa 
tory. The surroundings are more pleasant 
and sanitary in every way. After spend 
ing three consecutive years in the tele 
phone work, I feel that I have a thoroug 
knowledge of the working conditions pre- 
vailing in a telephone exchange. 
Have you ever visited a telephone ex 
change to become thoroughly familiar wi 
all situations which exist in one? If it i 
possible for you to arrange to visit our 
local exchange, you will be able to see fo: 
yourself why we maintain our oppositio 
to the eight-hour law. There is absolutely 
no comparison between the conditions 
our exchange and those in any factory. — 
It has been the endeavor of the. officials 
of our company to better the working con- 
ditions for the operators. During the past 
five years the company has only required 
eight hours’ duty during 24 hours and 
with some evening operators, only 7% 
hours. No outside influence brought about 
this. It was a voluntary movement on be- 
half of the company. 
Why must telephone operators be i 
cluded in the proposed law? It is agreed 
that factory conditions should be neh sh 


but how can the proposed law benefit us? 
It is against the rule of our company to 
work more than eight hours, except in 
cases of emergency, such as sickness, ac- 
cident, fire and flood. Why do we nee 

an eight-hour law? 

The strict enforcement of the propose 
law would seriously jeopardize the servic 
rendered the public. Our duty-is to serve 
the public at any and all times, rapidly 
and accurately. If we are compelled te 
cease our work for the day at the expira- 
tion of eight hours, it will be impossible 
to give the required service. An extra 15 
or 30 minutes on duty may mean life 
death or thousands of dollars to someone 
but adds little to the work of the oper- 
ator, who is ever willing to meet this de- 
mand and for which she is amply compen- 
sated by the company. 

Please do not misconstrue my meaning. 
An operator is never required to remain 
on duty a period of overtime; in other 
words, not longer than eight hours, except 
in cases of emergency, such as.are men-' 
tioned above. 

When proposing the new law, why were 
not female domestic employes included? If 
the working conditions of any female em- 
ployes need adjustment it is those of 
household servants. Why should the pub 
lic and telephone operators and other fe- 
male employes lose that factory girls may 
gain. Allow the new law to include only 
those who gain. : 

The proposition is not fair to the women 
of the United States. Give your close 
attention and serious consideration to all 
facts of our situation. 


The Indiana Bell Telephone Co. con- 
solidated rate case, which has been before 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
several weeks, will be argued orally April 
18 and 19, under a tentative agreement 
reached last week when the hearing ad- 
journed until the middle of this week when 
additional testimony was heard. Nearly 
all the evidence is completed, but it is un- 
derstood that two or three exhibits affect- 
ing the question of whether the operating 
expenses of the Indiana Bell are unreason- 
ably high in view of the service will be 
introduced. 

At the hearing last week what has come 
to be known as the LaCrosse-Muncie prob- 
lem bobbed up again. It involves the ques- 
tion of operating expenses, and particular- 
‘ly the question of whether traffic expenses 
of the Bell plant at Muncie could be cut 
‘down radically if switchboard features in 
use at LaCrosse, Wis., were put on the 
Muncie switchboard. 

The witnesses of both the Indiana Bell 
jand the commission agreed that the La- 
Crosse switchboard enables an operator to 
‘handle more calls, and reduce the number 
‘of operators and traffic expenses. But 
they disagreed as to how much saving 
‘could be effected. Witnesses on both sides 
visited LaCrosse and brought back various 
figures and made various calculations as to 
Hat Muncie could do in the way of cut- 
ting traffic expenses. 

Ina general way, the Indiana Bell wit- 
messes took the position that while a sav- 
ing in traffic expenses could be effected, it 
would not be nearly as large as the com- 
‘mission witnesses estimated, and that the 
Saving in traffic expenses would be more 
‘than offset by new capital required to 
change the Muncie switchboard. The Bell 
witnesses said it would not “prove in.” 

. The commission witnesses calculated a 
Saving in expense of exchange operators 
at Muncie of about 50 per cent. 

Fascination in Figuring Costs. 
Scores of calculations on scores of bases 
were made pro and con. The arithmetical 
ohases of the problem seemed to have a 
fascination for the lawyers and the com- 
mission as well as for the witnesses, for 
very frequently the lawyers and members 
xf the commission would take their pen- 
cils and make calculations. 
| When a witness for one side submitted 
‘calculation or a “study,” as the experts 
call it, the lawyers on the other side, aid- 
‘d more or less by experts sitting near, 
oroceeded to the best of their ability to 
smock the “study” into a cocked hat. 
Sundry flaws were found by both sides. 
| RS. Bailey, equipment engineer of the 
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A. T. & T. Co. who testified on the La- 
Crosse-Muncie problem some time ago and 
who was on the witness stand Tuesday af- 
ternoon, evidently had just returned from 
another visit to LaCrosse. He offered in 
evidence work sheets prepared by em- 
ployes on the company at LaCrosse show- 
ing a monthly saving in traffic expenses of 
operators of $601 a month or $7,200 a 
year, as compared with expenses before 
the feature switchboard was used. 
Calls Per Operator at La Crosse. 

He said the number of calls an hour 
handled by an operator at LaCrosse has 
been 435 for the main part of the day, 
but the management at LaCrosse had 
found the number too high for the best 
service and was arranging to reduce the 
load to 400 calls an hour. A letter from 
an official of the LaCrosse company was 
put in evidence to show this. 

His evidence seemed to be somewhat of 
a blow to the position of commission wit- 
nesses that a 50 per cent saving could be 
effected in traffic costs at Muncie with the 
use of the LaCrosse switchboard features, 
inasmuch as the total cost of operators a 
year at LaCrosse is now about $36,000, 
while the work sheet exhibit showed sav- 
ings by the use of the switchboard at La- 
Crosse about $7,200 a year. 

Commissioner Glenn Van Auken then 
did some figuring. He considered the op- 
erator costs, the number of subscriber sta- 
tions in LaCrosse, the calling rate a day of 
the average telephone patron, and other 
factors and reached the conclusion that 
the traffic operator expense a station in La- 
Crosse is $3.03 a year as against a cost of 
$6.67 at Muncie. 

He asked Mr. Bailey how he would ac- 
count for the difference in cost a station at 
LaCrosse and Muncie. Mr. Bailey said 
the number of operators, the number of 
calls a station a day and the comparative 
number of rural subscribers would be 
factors in accounting for it. It was 
brought out that Muncie has tnany more 
rural subscribers than LaCrosse and that 


it takes more time to handle a rural call. 


A good deal of the evidence already in- 
troduced for the commission goes to show 
that Bell operating costs are higher than 
operating costs of Independents, and the 
LaCrosse-Muncie evidence, it appears, 
tends to establish it, whether or not the 
commission reaches the conclusion that 
traffic expenses at Muncie could be cut 
practically in two. 

Frank B. Faris, of counsel for the com- 
mission, in cross-examining Mr. Bailey, 
brought out that LaCrosse has more sub- 
scribers than before the feature switch- 
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Operating Costs at Indiana Hearing 


Detailed Comparison of LaCrosse, Wis., and Muncie, Ind., Operating Costs 
Continues to Absorb Attention at Indiana Bell Hearings—Comparison Also 
' Made with Chicago Construction Work Costs—Arguments to Be Heard Soon 


board was put in and that the calling rate 
is higher now. 

John R. Turner, Chicago, appraisal engi- 
neer for the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and witness for the Indiana Bell testified 
on the book costs of construction work of 
the Chicago division of the Illinois Bell 
from August, 1911 to July 31, 1919, and 
also gave index cost figures for the Chi- 
cago plant from 1911 to the end of 1921. 

In effect, his testimony was that cost 
of construction for 1920 and 1921 was a 
little more than twice as much as in 1911, 
as shown by actual expenditures taken 
from the books of the Chicago division. 
At the end of 1921, he thought, the cost 
of construction was about 180, or 80 per 
cent higher than in 1911, and he gave it 
as his opinion that 180 would about hold 
good up to the present. 

Commissioner Van Auken asked what 
reproduction costs would be on the basis 
of a ten-year average for 1912-1921. Mr. 
Turner said they would be about 75 per 
cent of the reproduction costs of the end 
of 1921. That would make reproduction 
costs on the ten-year basis about 135 or 75 
per cent of 180. Mr. Turner said repro- 
duction costs for a ten-year period ending 
with 1922 would be somwhat higher than 
for the ten-year period ending with 1921. 

Construction and Operating Costs. 

Commissioner Van Auken asked about 
the item of wages in Chicago as they af- 
fect construction costs. It has been assert- 
ed at the hearing that Chicago labor costs 
are a good deal higher than Indiana la- 
bor costs. Mr. Turner had not separated 
labor costs from other costs in the exhi- 
bits he had prepared, which were intro- 
duced in evidence. He said the Landis 
award in a Chicago labor dispute lowered 
labor costs the latter part of 1921. 

Frank B. Faris, of counsel for the com- 
mission, brought out in the cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Turner that the percentage of 
aerial cable and pole lines is being reduced 
in Chicago, and the percentage of under- 
ground cable and conduit is being in- 
creased. Mr. Faris’ purpose apparently 
was to show that more recent telephone 
construction is largely of a permanent char- 
acter and hence telephone property does not 
depreciate as rapidly as formerly. This 
would have a bearing on the question of 
what rate of depreciation should be al- 
lowed as an addition to operating expenses. 

Thomas R. Keyes, general auditor of 
the Indiana Bell, testified that the net total 
exchange operator’s payroll for Muncie in 
1922 was $48,429.41. This figure was evi- 
dently presented to show that the figure of 
$56,000 used by J. K. Johnston, expert 
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witness for the commission, was incorrect. 

The book cost of pant and equipment 
a subscriber station of the Indiana Bell, 
excluding Indianapolis and South Bend, 
Mishawaka, and excluding outside toll 
plant, is $105.12°as against a book cost of 
12 Independent companies and one con- 
trolled company of $92.49 a station, it was 
shown by an exhibit prepared by Mr. 
Keyes. For the Indiana Bell, excluding 
toll plant outside local exchange areas, 
the book cost was $143.33 a station. 


Suggestions of the Radio Conference 
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Interstate Commerce Commission’s 


Regulations on Depreciation. 
The United States Independent Tele- 


phone Association has sent its member 
companies a copy of Interstate Commerce 
Commission order No. 14,700 containing 
proposed regulations regarding deprecia- 
tion procedure, and calling a hearing for 
May 1 in Washington, at which the com- 
panies will have opportunity to express 
their opinion of the proposed procedure. 
In a letter to the companies, President 
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MacKinnon states that the association will 
be prepared to represent its members at 
the hearing in Washington on May 1. He 
asks that in order to do so with a clear 
idea of the attitude of the association 
members, they communicate with the Chi- 
cago office of the association at 19 South 
La Salle Street, and tell what they think 
about the procedure the commission pro-— 
poses to put into effect. They are urged 
to give careful study and thought to the 
commission’s order on depreciation. 


ee 


Recommend Opening Up New Band of Waves from 222 to 545 Meters and 


ing the Field of Amateur Activity—Provisions for Use of Radio by Ships 


Called by Secretary Hoover to deal with 
the problems presented by the enormous 
increase in the use of radio telephony, the 
Second National Radio Communication 
Conference opened its sessions in Wash- 
ington March 20 and closed the meeting 
March 24 with announcement of its recom- 
Secretary of Commerce 


‘ 
Assignment of Wave Lengths, to Be Divided into Two Classes—Urge Extend- : 
: 
t 
| 


mendations to 
Hoover. 

These it was said by Secretary Hoove 
on March 27 will be approved and tran3- 
mitted to other departments of the gov- 
ernment concerned, It is certain, Secre- 
tary Hoover stated, that the recommenda- 
tions will be accepted by the government 
and by all classes of radio users. 

It was recommended that the interference 
experienced by broadcasters and listeners 
be relieved by the opening up of a new 
wide band of waves by the government 
and a new assignment of individual wave 
lengths to broadcasting stations. This is 
made possible by the opening up of what 
was previously government-reserved waves, 
and the shifting of certain ship waves out 
of the broadcasting wave bands. The De- 
partment of Commerce, acting under its 
present authority, will be able to establish 
and enforce the new regulations, and thus 
bring order in the radio world. 

A feature of the opening session was 
the promise by every interest represented 
of its cooperation in the endeavor to clear 
up the present aerial chaos. Representa- 
tives of government departments, manu- 
facturing plants, broadcasting stations and 
amateurs all expressed willingness to enter 
into any plan that would relieve the exist- 
ing clashes. The speakers were generally 
in favor of accepting a suggestion of Sec- 
retary Hoover that some wave lengths be- 
tween 600 and 1,600 meters be turned over 
to the public by the government. 

On March 21 J. C. Rosenthal, of New 
York, appearing for the Society of 
Authors, Composers and Publishers of 
America, told the conference that broad- 
casting stations throughout the country, 
unless they paid royalties to the writers 
of songs and other music used in the 
aerial programs, would be _ prosecuted 


under the copyright law. He asked the 
government to refuse licenses to stations 
which would not comply with the demand 
for royalties. 

The general radio committee appointed 
by’ Secretary Hoover took the request 
under consideration when it went into 
executive session after the public hearing 
was closed. 

Part of the hearing on March 21 was 
taken up by a discussion between W. C. 
Haddock, representing the Wanamaker 
store in Philadelphia, and Leo Fitzgerald 
of the Kansas City Star over the composi- 
tion of broadcasting programs. Mr. Had- 
dock said that it was “‘silly twaddle” to 
telephone out to the country at large letters 
saying that Bobby Jones’ teacher com- 
mended him for being on time at school. 


Boiled down, the important recommend- 
ations of the conference are these: 

Previously all broadcasting was. con- 
centrated on three wave lengths—360, 400, 
and 485 meters. Now a new field extend- 
ing from 222 meters to 545 meters can be 
created for the purpose. Within that field 
stations can be assigned individual wave 
lengths and divided into two classes. The 
higher power Class A stations correspond- 
ing to the present Class B stations can use 
the wave lengths between 288 meters and 
545 meters, while lower powered stations 
(new Class B stations) can use the waves 
from 222 to 286. 

This will enable the higher power sta- 
tions distributed in 50 localities and com- 
prehensively covering the United States, to 
be within. the reach of every listener. 
Suitable wave lengths are provided in the 
recommendations for the more than 500 
existing lower power stations. 

The report urges that the field of 
amateur activity be extended by alloting a 
band extending from 150 meters to 222 
meters in place of the waves up to 200 
meters now used. The band from 200 to 
222 meters can be reserved for high grade 
continuous wave telegraph transmitting 
stations operating under special license. 
Technical and training school licenses can 
also occupy this band. The report con- 


fines spark amateur radio telegraph sta- 
tions to the band 175 meters to 200 meters. 
It also includes the provision that ships 
using 450 meter waves keep silent betwee | 
7 and 11 p. m. and, as soon as possible, 
readjust their equipment for transmis | 
on wave lengths above 600 meters. 
Provision is made in the cecommnentnan 
tions for a new field of ship telephone 
service, enabling persons on shore to talk 
to those aboard ship. This can be carried 
out on waves far above broadcasting 
waves, so that no interference can result. 
The reading of telegrams or letters by 
broadcasting stations should be permitted, 
says the report, so long as the signer is 
not addressed in person and so long as 
the text matter is of general interest. P) 
Another recommendation is that sim- 
ultaneous rebroadcasting be permitted as a_ 
service only on a broadcasting wave length, 
and with the authorization of the original 
broadcaster and of the Department of 
Commerce. ‘ 
The new regulations recommended are | 
based on a plan submitted by the radio | 
inspectors of the Department of Com- | 
merce, and include elements from other 
plans submitted by the radio section of the _ 
Associated Manufacturers of Electrical 
Supplies, the National Radio Chamber of 
Commerce, the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, and the American newspaper broad- 
casting stations and several other groups. — 
It is the unanimous opinion of the con- 
ference that the Secretary of Commerce 
in licensing stations has the authority, — 
under the present law, to regulate hours 
and wave lengths of operation of stations, — 
and to revoke or withhold licenses of sta- | 
tions when such action is necessary to 
prevent interference detrimental to the — 
public good. . ( 
The committee also urged that the 
fullest codperation be given by those who 
operate broadcasting stations and by the 
public with the Department of Commerce | 
in the codperative adjustment of local 
broadcasting problems in order to realize 
the fullest possibilities of the recommend- 
ations outlined. y 


Wisconsin’s Good State Convention 


Annual Meeting of State Organization Held in Milwaukee Last Week Had 
Many Good Features—Agitation for Legislation to Remove Companies from 
Federal Regulation—Finance, Public Relations, and Service Given Attention 


The 14th annual convention of Wiscon- 
sin State Telephone Association, held at 
the Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, March 
21, 22 and 23, was one of the best meet- 
ings the association has had. Despite 
heavy snow due to storms a few days 
previous to the meeting, the attendance 


-was good. 


All sessions were unusually well at- 
tended and keen interest was evidenced in 
every address which was generally fol- 
lowed by a lively discussion. 

At the election of directors on Thurs- 
day afternoon those whose terms had ex- 
pired were re-elected. They are: Walter 
Be Gallon, of Antigo; J. A. Pratt, of 
Madison and W. F. Goodrich, of La 
Crosse. 

At the organization of the board of di- 
rectors held Thursday evening, H. A. 
Price, of Markesan, was selected as presi- 
dent; Arthur Tay‘or, of Rhinelander, vice- 
president; W. F. Goodrich, of La Crosse, 
Treasurer; and J. A. Pratt, of Madison, 
secretary. 

Immediately after calling the conven- 


tion to order on Wednesday afternoon, 


President Arthur Taylor, of Rhinelander, 
introduced. ex-Governor FE. L. Philipp, 
president of the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce, who briefly extended a wel- 
come to the city. 

Declaring this to. be the age of great 


invention he outlined the growth of trans-_ 


portation beginning with the reindeer as 
being selected as the speediest transporta- 
tion when pictured as conveying Santa 
Claus on his journeys. The reindeer was 
displaced by the horse and then the steam 
engine came—and now the telephone is 
eliminating travel. 

_ “What people want,” declared Govy- 
ernor Philipp, “is good service. The lo- 
cal company is to be complimented; its 
employes are uniformly courteous and 
service is prompt. It is a utility that we 
hear little complaint of. 

“The telephone system is the means of 
becoming acquainted with your state,” he 
said. “The service you render the peo- 
ple is indispensable and it is within your 
power to say as to whether this service 
will bring you compliments or condemna- 


tion.” 


| the response. 


_F. M. White, of Ellsworth, president 
of the Pierce County Telephone Co., gave 
He stated that “We are 
all telephone men—yet I have never 
climbed a pole since I entered the business 
in 1896, and I have lived in the country 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


“The farmers,” said Mr. White, “get 
the service that they need regardless of 
whether they have magneto or common 
battery equipment.” 

He referred to the devotion of tele- 
phone people to duty, pointing out that 


John A. Pratt Was Re-elected Director and 
Secretary of the Association, 


operators stay at the boards until the last 
moment and that everyone 0! 
is there to give service. 


the force 
A plea for a stronger organization was 


voiced by President Taylor in his in- 


formal and brief address. “\Ve are on a 
stationary basis,” declared Mr. Taylor. 
“We must have the united support of 
every company in Wisconsin ii we are to 
make forward strides.” 

He stressed the importance of associa- 
tion and working together in obtaining 
legislation and giving service to patrons. 
This requires great attention and only 


the highest type of service should be giv- 
en, he stated. 

“The association cannot exist,’ he de- 
clared in closing, “on the plain level of 
last year or this. It must be strengthened 
or else we should quit. Build up a 
stronger association. Give better service 
and we better ourselves in every way.” 

Morris F. Fox, of Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of Morris F. Fox & Co., spoke on 
“Increasing Interest of Investors in Pub- 
lic Utility Securities.” 

“Next to government or municipal 
bonds,” said he, “public utility securities, 
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properly issued, constitute the safest form 
of investment. 

“Frankly, if our cities do not pause 
in their mad rush to create debts bigger 
than posterity can and will patiently as- 
sume, this classification will soon be re- 
versed and municipal bonds will have to 
take second place to utilities. 

“The public has come to realize that the 
services performed by public utility com- 
panies in furnishing telephone, electric 
light and power, gas, transportation and 
water services, constitute public necessi- 
ties which operate in a monopolistic mar- 
ket and are in demand day and night, year 
in and year out, whether times are good 
or bad and without which it would be 


- practically impossible to conduct the busi- 


ness of the day or to live in the comfort 
required by our modern civilization. 
Promotes Wide Interest. 

“Inasmuch as life insurance companies 
are reported to have invested approxi- 
mately one-eighth of their total assets 
in utility enterprises, practically every 
man, woman and child in the state is di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in the securi- 
ties of public utility companies. 

Customer ownership, which the utili- 
ties are promoting, is a logical, rational, 
progressive and sane development of a 
community of interest and partnership 
which is fundamental and should exist 
between the utility and the community 
which it serves. 

It is a true way to democratize cap- 
ital which is far preferable to socializing 
industry. It permits the maintenance of 
the utility business in the hands of highly 
schooled, conscientious men who have 
spent their lives in the business who 
should be better capable than any one else 
to operate the utilities. 

By including employes in customer own- 
ership, an interest and a loyalty to the 
company and a courtesy to the other 
customer owners and eventually to all 
customers is developed automatically. 
Just complaints in regard to service are 
promptly recorded and usually heeded. A 
valuable education in business methods, 
finance and investments is afforded many 
customer owners. Their sense of propri- 
etorship and pride in ownership is devel- 
oped. The  politician’s ammunition is 
gone. 

$30,000,000 to Be Spent. 

“A great partnership of interest in the 
progress and upbuilding of the entire com- 
munity is established. Every holder of 
public utility securities becomes a true 
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capitalist of the right kind. A capitalist 
is one who spends a little less than he re- 
ceives and puts that surplus to work at 
interest against the rainy day. 

It is estimated that the utility com- 
panies of the state will expend more than 
$30,000,000 during 1923. Practically all 
of this money must be secured from the 
person of average or small means. 

There does not seem to be any such 
a thing as a point of saturation for public 
utility service. This is clearly shown by 
the almost unbelievable progress that 
these industries have made in the last few 
years. 

The electric industry is only 40 years 
old. The capital invested in the industry 
is close to $5,000,000,000, with securities 
held by more than 1,600,000 investors. 

The telephone industry started in 1875. 
The total investments in the telephone 
business is roundly estimated at $3,000,- 
000,000. 

The first gas company was formed in 
1812, but it was not before 1865 that any 
real progress was made. The total invest- 
ment in gas properties is placed at $4,- 
000,000,000. 

Cites Big Outlays. 


“Electric railway and interurban sys- 
tems of this country involve an invest- 
ment stated at close to $5,000,000,000. 
While securities of this branch of public 
service are not in as great favor today 
as are the securities of other utilities, 
largely because these companies have been 
political footballs, it is greatly becoming 
apparent to the public and to politicians 
that street railways perform a vital serv- 
ice without which the cities will not grow, 
and that municipally owned traction sys- 
tems are a terrific burden to the cities 
that own them. 


There is invested today in public utili- 
ties other than water works probably not 
less than $16,000,000,000, and 1,750,000 
persons are employed in these industries 
and if the demand continues to increase 
at anything like the present rate, these 
utilities will be requiring not less than 
$1,000,000,000 a year for a long time to 
come. ‘ 

It is estimated that of the $650,000,000 
of public utility securities sold in 1922, 
$473,000,000 were handled by investment 
houses and $177,000,000 were sold by the 
companies direct to their own customers. 


This sale of securities to the people has 
done a great deal to stimulate thrift. It 
has done much and will continue to do 
much to educate all classes of people on 
how business in general and utilities in 
particular are conducted. 


It has taken much of the mystery out 
of big business. From the standpoint of 
national contentment, there is no move- 
ment that can have a more powerful ef- 
fect than for every man, woman and child 
in the nation to own shares or bonds in 
public utilities and other industries. 
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Fears Effect of State Taxes. 

“It is fortunate that along with the 
rapid increase in the» demand for pub- 
lic utility securities, there should have 
become an almost unbelievable increase in 
the absorbing capacity of the public for 
investment securities. In spite of the nar- 
row margin of profit allowed the public 
utilities under regulation, they stand high 
in the favor of the average investor. 

It is believed that at least $250,000,- 
000 of Wisconsin money went into bonds 
other than United States securities and a 
very large percentage of this amount was 
raised for Wisconsin companies and stay- 
ed right in the state. 

I am frank to say, however, that this 
condition whereby Wisconsin money is 


Walter J. Gallon, of Antigo, Was Re-elect- 
ed Director of the Wisconsin 
Association. 


being kept within the state, and for the 
good of Wisconsin industries, will not 
continue if tax bills now before the legis- 
lature are passed. 

These proposed laws will place the se- 
curities of Wisconsin industries on an un- 
favorable basis as compared with those 
issued in other states. Already many in- 
vestors have disposed of their holding of 
Wisconsin securities and are buying out- 
side securities.” 

In closing, Mr. Fox warned against too 
large amounts of perferred stock issues 
which lie between’ bonds and common 
stock in security. “Keep a balance be- 
tween the funded debt, preferred and com- 
mon stock,” said he, “and the public will 
have confidence in you and your securi- 
ties.” 

M. W. Torkelson of the Wisconsin 
Highway Commission, Madison, was the 
next speaker on the subject, “Wisconsin’s 
Road Building Program and Its Relation 
to Telephone Development.” 

Mr. Torkelson outlined the development 
of Wisconsin’s system of roads since 1907. 
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So far, there have been no serious con- _ 
flicts between the highway department and 
the public utilities. In permits issued for 
the building of pole lines, it, is stipulated 
that they must be close to the edge of the 
road and that there is to be. no unneces- 
sary cutting of trees and brush; the brush 
cut must be taken away. 

When a company is ready to build, Mr. 
Torkelson recommended that the high- 
way commission be notified so an engi- 
neer may be sent to the locality and thrash 
out any questionable points. This proce- 
dure has worked satisfactorily and prob- 
ably will not be changed. 

The increased population, Mr. Torkel- 
son pointed out brings a demand for the 
widening of highways so the companies 
should build these leads as if in the cities. 
He declared that roadside planting to 
beautify the roads was bound to come as 
the people will demand it. “That should 
be borne in mind, for it is coming,” said 
Mr. Torkelson, “whether we want it or 
not.” 

A lively discussion followed Mr. Tor- 
kelson’s address and many questions were 
asked him regarding pole locations and 
customs of road contractors. 

Among the suggestions offered regard- 
ing roadside planting was that fruit trees 
and shrubs be planted instead of ordinary — 
shade trees. Cherry and plum trees, for in- 
stance, are trimmed so as not to grow be- 
yond reach of a step ladder and they 
spread out giving a great deal of shade. 
Apple and other fruit trees are likewise 
trimmed so that the fruit bearing 
branches are kept near the ground. If 
roadside planting must come, this sug- 
gestion may offer an excellent solution 
satisfactory to both public and utilities. 

A practical demonstration of the “prone 
pressure” system of resuscitating electro- 
cuted persons was given by E. J. Kalle- 
vang, engineer, Wisconsin River Power 
Co., who stated that his company had 
brought back to life scores of people 
who otherwise would have succumbed to 
the shock. 

He urged the members of the associa- 
tion to hold safety meetings and to edu- 
cate their employes in this method of sav- 
ing lives. The demonstration created a 
profound impression upon all who wit- 
nessed it. 

The following committees were named 
by President Taylor: Registration, A. | 
H. Bowden, George Beyer; credentials, 
J. L. Farrington, D. E. Paterson, W. He | 
Phelps; resolutions, P. J. Weirich, H. 
A. Price, R. S. Kratz; legislation, S. Lae 
Odegard, J. F. Krizek, E. B. Smart; con-— 
stitution and by-laws, S. M. Pedrich, 
Henry Suelflow, John Spangler; service, 
P,-J. Weirich, F. E. Chandler, W. Fm 
Goodrich, H. D. Currier, H. I. Crawford, 
inductive interference, F. H. Runkel; 
auditing and finance, H. E. Horel, J. M. 
Starkman. 

The session then adjourned. 
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Match’ 31, ‘1923. 


Immediately upon the opening of the 


Thursday morning session, President Tay- 
lor called upon S. L. Odegard, of the 


Commonwealth Telephone Co., Madison, 
to lead the discussion, “What Constitutes 
a Permanent Telephone Investment.” 
Mr. Odegard, in opening his discussion, 
declared that not enough attention is giv- 
en to planning for the future, and patch- 
work construction results, with rebuilding 
of the plant necessary in time. He rec- 
ommended that surveys be made when it 


is necessary to extend the plant so that 


building will be properly planned for the 


’ future. 


Taking up the matter of public rela- 
tions, he stated that prompt attention 
should be given to subscribers when they 
come into the exchange. “Give them at- 
tention, and they will listen to you when 
you want attention,” said he. 

Mr. Odegard discussed proper financ- 

ing, stating that in the past financing 
was done from earnings and no dividends 
were paid. In recent years it has been 
impossible to do this, because there has not 
been enough excess earnings to take care 
of additional construction. 
He declared attempt should be made to 
bring in additional money on long terms 
of not less than 10 years and 20 years, if 
possible. Money could be borrowed from 
banks on mortgages or obtained through 
the issuance of bonds or preferred stock. 
- “Sell securities,” said Mr. Odegard, 
“that are in the nature of an investment 
rather than a minority interest. Planning 
can then be done for the future and patch- 
work construction avoided. Wholesome 
public relations will help in obtaining the 
money.” 

Speaking of adequate rates, he present- 
ed figures to show the expenditure for 
rural equipment at present prices as com- 
pared with the investment for local ex- 
change subscribers. Mr. Odegard showed 
that rates based on these figures are too 
low, as $36.50 per year is the carrying 
charge. 

He contended that the companies should 
have at least a $3 a month rate, but they 
are still suffering from the dollar-a-month 
telephone service era. 

“Telephone men,” the speaker declared, 
“have not gone out and sold their serv- 
ices like other merchants. If you can’t 
make it pay, you should get out of the 
business.” 

Mr. Odegard’s statement that rural 
service cannot be furnished for less than 
$3 a month, if the company owns the 
equipment, was the cause of a lively dis- 
cussion. 


H. E. Rosenow, Oconowoe, of the Bad- 
ger Telephone Co., gave the figures of 
his company and declared that with a rate 
of $1.33 a month in advance, the company 
paid a 10 per cent dividend last year. He 
stated that it figured depreciation at 6 
per cent generally, and has 730 subscrib- 
ers, mostly rural. 
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Mr. Rosenow was asked a number of 
questions by F. H. Runkel, of Portage, 
P. J. Weirich, of Monroe, Chas Wiswell, 
of Elkhorn, and others, as to details of 
management and operation. It was brought 
out that there were a number of items 
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W. F.-.Goodrich, of LaCrosse, Re-elected 
Treasurer, Has Held Office for 
Many Years. 


not included in the figures that have to 
be taken care of by the commercial com- 
panies, such as salaries and the number of 
hours which the manager and maintenance 
men put in. 

“State and Federal Regulation of Tele- 
phone Companies,” was the subject of an 
address, by George C. Mathews, of Madi- 
son, chief statistician of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission. Mr. Mathews dis- 
cussed the conflict between state and fed- 
eral authorities and declared it due to a 
tendency to misinterpret the cxtent of del- 
egated power. 

He decried: the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulation which requires 
practically every telephone company to re- 
port to the commission and scored the 
commission’s action in dictating the ac- 
counting procedure of the companies and 
the amount of depreciation which it is 
proposed shall be set aside dy the com- 
panies. 

Mr. Mathews’ paper is presented in full 
on other pages of this issue. 

The morning session then adjourned. 

Thursday Afternoon Session. 

The first number on the Thursday af- 
ternoon program was a short address by 
F. M. McEnity. of Milwaukee, general 
commercial superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., introductory to a dem- 
onstration of practical switchboard oper- 
ating such as is now being used by the 
Bell and other telephone companies 
throughout the country to show the pub- 
lic how telephone service is handled. 

The demonstration was well presented 
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and made a great impression upon tele- 
phone men as an excellent means for ac- 
quainting the public with the actual con- 
nection of subscribers as well as removing 
many false impressions of the service. 

“On Wisconsin,’ was the subject of a 
most interesting address by Burt Williams, 
of Milwaukee. He extolled the potential, 
recreational possibilities of Wisconsin so 
as to become the greatest of the state’s ac- 
tivities, surpassing even the monetary value 
of manufacturing and agricultural indus- 
tries. He presented many statistics show- 
ing the standing of Wisconsin in agricul- 
ture, manufacturing and_ recreational 
possibilities. 

“Wisconsin is the land of the sky-blue 
lakes. We have but just started to capi- 
talize on our wonderful natural beauties, 
while California and Colorado have made 
the question of attracting tourist trade one 
of the paramount issues of their states,” 
declared Mr. Williams. “We have the 
most wonderful scenery and the most easily 
accessible of any of the midwestern states. 
Business men, financiers, all are flocking 
to Wisconsin, building wonderful summer 
homes and enjoying the outdoor advant- 
ages that are lacking in their home states.” 

Walter J. Gallon, of Antigo, was the 
next speaker, leading a discussion on ‘“Fam- 
ous Sleet Storms and Their Lessons.” Mr. 
Gallon, after declaring the extraordinary 
hazard one of the most important sub- 
jects in the industry said in part: 

“We hear much about depreciation 
charges to take care of our current going 
business, but when we attempt to lay aside 
funds to meet something which might 
wipe our plant off the earth, we have 
struck a snag; however, it’s a condition 
that we are forced to meet. The sleet 
storm of last year was, as far as my knowl- 
edge, goes, the worst that ever happened 
and it taught us some interesting lessons. 

Let us review for a few moments what 
happened. The larger companies, on ac- 
count of their business volume, made it 
possible for them to go to their various 
banks and financial institutions with which 
they were doing business and immediately 
they were supplied with the necessary 
credit and money to start the rebuilding 
operations. 

But what about the smaller companies 
that have just been living from hand to 
mouth? As you know, many of them were 
forced out of business and even today a 
year after, we find in the state of Wis- 
consin, miles of pole line never restored 
and hundreds of silent instruments. Why? 
Because they, in the furtherance of their 
industry, didn’t recognize the importance 
of a financing organization to help them 
in a time of need. 

The time has come, however, when our 
industry cannot allow a condition like that 
to exist because it is just as necessary 
for those companies that have organized to 
meet stich disaster, to reach those silent 
instruments or vice-versa. There is no 
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The city of Basra, Mesopotamia, 
lies some 300 miles to the south- 


east of the ancient Persian city | 


of Baghdad, sacred to fairy lore. 
Three of its five telephone ex- 
changes are now equipped for 
Strowger Automatic working. 
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Strowger Automatic in the Foreign Field 


It is not only in the United States that the economy and good 
service of Strowger Automatic telephone equipment has found favor. 


In England, France and other European countries, Strowger equip- 
ment. has been used for years. In many cities in Canada, South 
‘America, Australia and New Zealand, the conversion of the tele- 
phone system to Strowger Automatic working is rapidly becoming 
an accomplished fact. 


‘Among the Oriental cities, near and far, in which Strowger equip- 
ment has been or is being installed, are Simla, Bombay and Poona, 
India; Harbin, Manchuria; Basra, Mesopotamia; and others. 


The satisfactory application of Strowger equipment in such remote 
and different places as Southern France and Northwest Canada, 
Hawaii and New Zealand, Argentina and the Orient, while result- 
ing primarily from the wide success of this equipment in the United 
States, is also evidence of its remarkable flexibility in meeting un- 
usual traffic and service conditions. 


— Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
_ International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour VExploiiation des Procédés (Thomson-Houston 
on Paris 
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such thing as isolation in the telephone 
industry today. The telephone, both busi- 
ness and personal, is linked in with our 
daily lives just as much as our food, 
clothing, etc. 

The first question to consider is the 
building up of an organization so that our 
employes have the initiative to immediately 
take hold in such disasters. I was sur- 
prised in watching the work of some of the 
larger companies during the disaster, to 
find the number of men who fell down 
on the. job. 

Unfortunately the average employe is SO 
used to taking orders that when he be- 
comes isolated he is somewhat at a loss as 
to know what to do. This, I believe, is 
peculiar ‘to our industry on account of 
the nature of the business; that is, the 
access to one another by telephone. How- 
ever this is offset by the marvelous exhi- 
bition, in a large number of cases. of the 
extreme loyalty to the calling. 

Emergency apparatus, such as is used 
for our plant, so the temporary service can 
be given, should be kept on hand and 
watched just as carefully as the appara- 
tus used in fire prevention. The time has 
come when the financial and_ scientific 
minds should get together and work out 
some means and ways for the smaller 
organizations. 

During the last three years I have talked 
and attended conferences with the thought 
of working out some financial methods to 
help the small companies. About a year ago 
a movement was started in Wisconsin to 
work out some means and ways in the 
form of a financial organization so that 
the smaller companies would have access 
to genius to help them in such a time of 
stress, but what has happened? We find, 
due to unholy legislation, the operating 
costs make the handling of the business 
almost prohibitive. 

One of the most astonishing things to 
me, in our industry, is how little thought 
has been given to simple apparatus which 
will reduce the operating costs for the 
isolated districts by the large operating 
companies and the manufacturing corpo- 
rations; however, we find in some of the 
Independent manufacturing companies at 
the present time, efforts are being made 
in the line of remote control. 

I believe if the great Bell organization 
would only stop for a short while its ef- 
forts to link nations by telephone and turn 
back and work out some means and ways 
to; link up the isolated districts. within 
the limit of the purse of those patrons who 
live in these districts, this great country 
of ours would be benefited much more than 
by the vast research work relative to the 
linking of nations, etc. 

There are times when we are inclined 
to ask, “Why the farmer?” But living as 
I have in the past five years in a develop- 
ing district, I have learned the extreme 
necessity of working out some methods of 
really helping the man who is the real 
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pioneer of our land—that is, the farmer. 

The time has come when our govern- 
ment is just beginning to recognize that if 
the American farmer and the small com- 
munity centers where he does his trading, 
is not taken care of better by the larger 
communities and the financial houses, the 
danger of communism and sovietism will 
gradually get into the hearts and the 
lives of those so situated. We have al- 
ready had a demonstration of that in this 
state of ours. I believe that the telephone 


. industry should be one of the pioneers to 


offset that possible pending disaster.” 

Following Mr. Gallon’s remarks, there 
was an extended discussion, participated in 
by President Taylor, F. H. Runkel, of 
Portage; S. L. Odegard, of Madison; Sec- 
retary J. A. Pratt, and Charles Wiswell, 
of Elkhorn. 

In this discussion it was brought out 
that both the commission and the state 
supreme court have passed on the matter 
of a liquid reserve for extraordinary con- 
tingencies as a reasonable operating ex- 
pense. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

A report of the resolutions committee was 
presented by P.J. Wierich, of Monroe, and 
each resolution was adopted separately. The 
resolutions included one on the death of 
Nathan Heineman, of Wausau, which was 
adopted by a rising vote. Another reso- 
lution provided for the appointment of a 
special committee to confer with the state 
highway commission as to the relocation 
of roads. Daylight saving in Milwaukee 
was unfavorably looked upon in a resolu- 
tion that was carried by a close vote. 

The following resolution was unanimous- 
ly carried: 

“Whereas, the federal transportation act 
classifies telephone companies engaged in 
interstate business as common carriers, 
and makes them subject to control by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 

“Whereas, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by administrative ruling has 
so interpreted the act as to include all local 
telephone companies which originate or 
terminate interstate messages, even though 
they have no toll lines and obtain no re- 
turn on their property from interstate 
business, and © 

“Whereas, in the case of such compa- 
nies there are no rates effective for inter- 
state business, except rates of toll compa- 
nies, which are not in any sense joint rates 
or rates of the local companies, and 

“Whereas, control by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of such compa- 
nies serves no useful purpose, but unneces- 
sarily duplicates regulation and imposes 
a useless burden upon the companies and 
through them upon the telephone using 
public. 

“Therefore Be It Resolved: That the 
directors of this association present the 
views of the association to the Wisconsin 
delegates in Congress, and take such fur- 
ther action as may be proper to’secure the 
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modification of the transportation act, so 
that it shall not include telephone compa-_ 
nies except interstate toll companies. 

“Be It Further Resolved, that the direc- 
tors be authorized to take such action as 
they may deem proper to have the asso- 
ciation represented at the hearing before 
the Intrstate Commerce Commission on the 
matter of rates and method of accounting 
for depreciation.” 

There was some discussion of the pro- 
posed labor law and pending legislation, 
which’ resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to confer with the legislative 
committee. 

F,. H. Runkel presented the report of the 
committee on safety rules, which was 
adopted and filed. 

The nominating committee then present- 
ed its report recommending the re-election 
as directors of J. A. Pratt, W. F. Good- 
rich, and Walter J. Gallon. Upon a mo- 
tion the rules were suspended and F. H 
Runkel cast the ballot for the election of 
the nominees. 

Secretary Pratt then briefly told of the 
work done by the association during the 
past year, and presented a financial report, 
which was adopted. 

A long discussion then ensued regarding 
financing of the association and a mo- 
tion was finally adopted that the directors 
be instructed to work out a plan fo 
financing the association and send it out to 
the members for consideration at the next 
regular meeting. 

After some more informal discussion, 
the convention adjourned. 
Telephone Transmission Over 

Long Cable Circuits. § 

The original paper from which the ar-_ 
ticle published in last week’s issue of 
“TELEPHONY” under the caption, “Trans 
mission Over Long Cables,” was taken, 
was presented at the midwinter meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers in New York City and not at 
the Milwaukee meeting as reportage in the 
subhead of the article. 

The paper, of which Alva B. Clark, 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., is the author, was not published i 
“TELEPHONY” in full, but very liberal ab- 
stracts were made of it. 


East-Central Indiana Telepho 
Men Meet at Muncie. 
Representatives of the East-Cen 
Indiana Telephone Association, in conven- 
tion at Muncie, Wednesday, March 21, 
voted to hold their next quarterly meeting 
in Knightstown on June 20. The conven- 
tion was largely attended, both by officials 
of telephone companies in the territory and 
by operators, who were pupils in the “op- 
erators’ school,” held both morning and af- 
ternoon. } 
William M. Kendrick, toll supervisor of | 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., conducted 
the operators’ school, which was in ses 
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sion both morning and afternoon. The 
visiting operators were guests at a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Roberts at noon. 


John W. Dragoo, president of the 
Muncie Chamber of Commerce, in his ad- 
dress stressed the need of co-operation and 
urged that thé patrons and employes unite 
in an effort to put the telephone service 
on the highest plane. In the response, 
Henry A. Barnhart, president of the Indi- 
ana Telephone Association, described the 
work of the association in assisting the 
member companies. 


At noon, the visitors met at a luncheon 
with the Muncie Kiwanis Club. The 
luncheon speakers were John W. Mc- 
Cardle, chairman of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, and Mr. Barnhart. 

The afternoon session was taken up 
with discussions on “Simplified Bookkeep- 
ing for C and D Companies,” led by Max 
Hosea, treasurer of the state association, 
and on “Foreign Wire Relations,” led by 
Louis B. Johnson, engineer of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. Mr. Hosea took the 
place on the program which was as- 
signed to Harry Boggs, chief accountant 
of the public service commission, who was 
unable to attend. 

In his address at the joint luncheon 
meeting with the Kiwanians at noon, Mr. 

-McCardle quoted statistics in answer to 
persons who unduly criticize the rate in- 
creases granted telephone companies dur- 
ing the past several years and explained 
the efforts of the public service commis- 
| sion to see that adequate service was giv- 
en the public by all utilities at the lowest 
reasonable cost. 

“The next time a telephone company 
“comes before the commission and asks 
for increased rates, I shall wish to know 
whether the girl telephone operators are 
‘going to benefit by increased wages,” he 
said. “I know who has the hardest job 

)in the telephone business—it is the tele- 
, phone operator, and I wish to go on rec- 
»ord as saying that I believe any woman 
» who does a man’s work ought to be paid a 
man’s wages.” 

Mr. McCardle said that the average in- 
/ crease in telephone rates in Indiana since 
1917 had been only 23 per cent, and that 
other costs had been much higher. He 
‘regarded it as remarkable that, in spite 
of the fact that in the years 1917, 1918 and 
(1919, “many a manager of a public utility 
‘in Indiana went to bed at night without 
knowing where he could get a dollar the 
the next day with which to pay operating 
expenses,” not a single public utility in 
\Indiana had gone into the hands of a re- 
| ceiver. 

“In that time, no telephone company 

has been permitted to make more than 8 
‘per cent on its capital.” said he. “Another 
thing you may not know is that Indiana 
has the lowest electric light, telephone, gas 
‘and water rates of any state in the Union.” 

Mr. Barnhart, made a plea for co-opera- 

tion of all companies in giving service to 
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MAIN STREET’S TRAGEDY 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“Every day is alike,” muses Agnes as she sits listlessly at her little switch- 
board, pushing the levers open with the tips of her fingers now and then to 


see if people are talking. 


“Old Ma Jones always calls her daughter just as soon as she gets her pie 
made for dinner. She never fails to say, ‘Well, Lizzie, I got my pie for din- 


ner made, so I thought I’d call you.’ 


“Mrs. Toostout wheezes her usual number into my ear at the same hour 


every day. 


“If something different only would happen. I’m so tired of this monoto- 
nous old job; I feel about as useless as if I were a broken crutch.” 


Just then, Agnes hears a commotion down on the street. 
to the window. What has happened? 


She steps over 
Main Street is filling with excited 


looking people. Not a signal on the board. People are too excited to tele- 


phone. 


Agnes rushes down the stairway to discover the cause of the trouble. 
Just as she is about to step out into the street, she hears excited voices men- 


tion her name. She instinctively withdraws into the darkness. 
What has she done? 


is oppressed with fear. 
done? 


Somehow, she 
What do people think she has 


The woman near the doorway continues speaking: 
“Oh, if we only could have gotten Agnes, this terrible tragedy would 
never have happened. Poor old Burton held the burglars at bay while my 


boy tried to get Agnes to answer. 
his gun and said, ‘I told her 
fire that burglar shot him dead. 

“She hasn’t answered a 
I suppose she’s readin’. 


Finally, one of the burglars whisked out 
not to answer.’ 


Before poor old Burton could 


ring since, but you can see her settin’ at the board. 
Let’s go upstairs and see.” 


“My, them steps is enough to kill a person,” wheezes Mrs. Toostout, as 
she opens the door of the operating room. 

Agnes leaps from her chair covering her face with her hands. 

“Why, what’s the matier Agnes, are you ill?” 


“No—I—I, oh—I got a shock, Mrs. Toostout. 


I’m all right now.” 


After Mrs. Toostout has paid her bill and gone, Agnes slides into her 


chair whispering to herself: 


“My, but that’s enough excitement for one day. What a horrible night- 
mare!! I’m going to call Old Man Burton on some pretext. I just want to 


hear his dear, old cranky 
portant one in town.” 


voice again. After all, my job’s about the most im- 
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the public and advocated that the com- 
panies should voluntarily take up with the 
public service commission, the state asso- 
ciation, or some proper body, any important 
questions, and should not wait for com- 
plaints or objections on the part of patrons 
cr outsiders. 

He also urged that all telephone compa- 
nies strive to inform the public about the 
methods and costs of maintaining tele- 
phone service, in order that the public 
would feel that it is being deait with fair- 
ly. Every public utility company should 
“put all its cards on the table” when deal- 
ing with the public. 

“We should exhibit absolute candor with 
our patrons and ask for a just, fair and 
constructive criticism on the part of the 
public,” Mr. Barnhart said. “Most of the 
difficulty between public utility corpora- 
tions and those they serve is due to mis- 
understanding. I haven’t a word of de- 
fense for any public utility that takes 


advantage of the public. I only plead for 
understanding and fairness on both, sides. 

“I know that it would lead to better 
relations if the people could be led to a 
knowledge of our expenses that never 
cease. The manufacturer can shut down 
his plant, the merchant can turn off his 
clerks when business becomes bad—but the 
telephone company must continue serving.” 


Changes in Managers of Lincoln 
Neb., Company. 

The appointment of Clyde O. Burge as 
manager of the Platte County Telephone 
Co. at Columbus, recently purchased by 
officers of'the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has left a vacancy at Fair- 
bury, which has been filled by the naming 
of Charles Dickenman, transferred from 
Tecumseh. L. O. McClintock, manager 
at Humboldt, has been sent to Tecumseh, 
and A: E. Lamberson of Cook takes the 
vacancy at Humboldt. 


’ 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Telephone Toll Commission Bill 
Passes Nebraska Senate. 

The Nebraska senate has passed S. F. 
200, the telephone toll commission bill that 
caused a real battle of words at the state 
convention recently. No opposition de- 
veloped to it. The bill, as amended, 
fixes commissions at 10 and 15 per cent, 
but makes these the minimum charges, 
with the. opportunity open for telephone 
companies to negotiate a better contract 
if they can. 

Considerable sentiment existed 
telephone men in favor of wiping out the 
law because the division of commissions 
on the incoming and outgoing basis does 
not fit conditions. The single- 
ticket method in vogue with the big com- 
panies and a number of others, adopted 
aS a measure of economy, makes it im- 
possible to follow the law exactly. As a 
result, most settlements are made on a 
25 per cent basis for the one-way calls 
that are listed, the out-going. 

The original bill repealed the section 
fixing commission percentages, while still 
leaving the compulsory physical connec- 
tion feature of the law. It was felt that 
a bill compelling connections ought also 
define the division of toll earnings, and 
that if the matter was entirely reopened, 
something more distasteful to the indus- 
try would follow. 

It is doubtful if the bill will see the 
light in the house, as adjournment is only 
a few weeks off and big issues of the 
session have not yet been settled nor have 
the appropriation bills been brought out 
of committees in the house, where they 
originate. 

The telephone companies do not favor 
the bill. One like it was killed in the 
senate two years ago because it was felt 
that if commissions were made a matter 
of agreement, the result would be higher 
commissions and necessarily greater toll 
rates. 


among 


present 


California Company Operating at 
a Loss—Wants to Quit. 

The San Joaquin Valley Telephone Co. 
made application on March 21 to the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission for authority 
to suspend operation, abandon its lines and 
dispose of its property in the city of San 
Joaquin and the town of Tranquillity. 

The system has been operated in con- 
nection with the San Joaquin Valley Farm 
Lands Co., which owns practically all of 
the stock, and the latter company has been 
forced to make repeated loans to the tele- 
phone company to maintain service, which 
has been conducted at a loss. 


The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has refused to consider taking over the 
system, holding that it would be impossible 
to conduct the system at a profit. 


Commercial Company Authorized 
to Buy Albion, Ill., Company. 
On March 138, the Illinois Commerce 

Commission issued an order authorizing 

the Commercial Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., of Olney, to purchase from Arch 

Bassett, owner, all of the plant and prop- 

erty of the Albion Telephone Co. in 

Albion. The consideration mentioned in 

the order is $2,000 par amount of preferred 

capital stock of the Commercial company, 
and $10,000 in cash. 

The Commercial Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. was also granted a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to operate a tele- 
phone exchange in Albion, and authority 
to issue and dispose of $2,000 par amount 
of its preferred capital stock and $10,500 
principal amount of its first mortgage, 
ten-year, coupon, gold bonds, dated July 1, 
1920, bearing 7 per cent interest per 
annum. 


Cicero, Ill, Mayor Complains of 
Telephone Service. 

Mayor Joseph Z. Klenha of Cicero, IIl., 
has filed a service complaint against the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. with the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission, charging im- 
pertinent abuse by the Cicero operators. 

“Here’s the crab on the wire again,” 
he declares to be the customary greeting 
he receives when he attempts to telephone. 
Mayor Klenha, however, declares this is 
only one of his complaints. It took eight 
months to secure the installation of a 
telephone, he says, and there are delays on 
calls. 


Montana Commission Going Ahead 
With State-Wide Inquiry. 

Seventy-six Independent telephone com- 
panies in Montana, serving 86 towns, and 
78 exchanges in the state owned by the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. are under investigation by the Mon- 
tana Public Service Commission. 

The investigation will meet the request 
made in a resolution introduced in the 
lower house of the legislature for a thor- 
ough investigation into the matter of tele- 
phone rates and charges in Montana. 

In a communication to the legislature 
the commission said that it had already 
started an inquiry into the reasonableness 
of the rates of the Mountain States com- 
pany. 

The company is now compiling figures 
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for the commission and as soon as the 
reports are completed, the commission’s 
engineers will get busy. 

Having in mind the length of time con- 
sumed by investigations made in other 
states, the Montana commission plans to 
shorten its inquiry by making inventosies 
at certain representative points in the state 
and then applying the results obtained to 
communities served under identical or 
similar conditions, making allowances for 
disparities and variations. 


f 
Files Test Suit on Cumberland 
Rates in Mississippi Town. 

A petition for a writ of mandamus 
against the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., was recently filed in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Harrison County, Miss., by 
a subscriber in Biloxi. The petition 
claims refusal on the part of the com-— 
pany to accept payment under an original” 
contract with the city. 

Several cities and towns in Mississippi 
have contracts with the Cumberland com- 
pany, wherein a maximum rate is speci- 
fied, and the state’s attorney general has 
written mayors of all municipalities in the 
state that he will assist them in proy- 
ing the validity of the contracts. The rate 
the company seeks to collect was rea 
fixed by the Mississippi Railroad Com 
mission. { 
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Complaint that Ringing Subscrib- 
ers Interferes With Radio. ; 
Radio has grown in Nebraska to such 
an extent that it has been necessary fo 
the state commission to take action, a 
rather refuse to take action, where com- 
plaint was made that the operation of 
pole changer or ringer interferes with the 
use of radio receiving sets. . 
The complaint was filed by J. H. Polly, 
of Lebanon, on behalf of himself andl 
users of radio apparatus at Danbury, 
served by the Beaver Valley Telephone 
Co. Polly said that he gets the market 


feet from the central telephone 
where the ringing apparatus is operated. 
He says that the current of electricity se 
in motion by it makes it impossible, until 
the person at the other end takes off his 
receiver, to hear anything coming over 
the wireless. He says it causes a poppi 
noise that effectually interfers with radio 
receiving. 

This was an entirely new question for 
the commission, and it had to do some 
head scratching before ruling on it. t 
informed Mr. Polly that it has legal juris- 
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diction only over telephone service. As 
his was a complaint against radio service 
and not that of the wire company, it could 
do nothing for him. 

It pointed out that if a hospital should 
complain to the commission that the loca- 
tion of a telephone wire close to the win- 
dows resulted in annoyance to patients, 
the commission would be without power 
to order its removal or transfer because 
of that fact. It was suggested that the 
courts are open to any who can prove 
that the operation of any device consti- 
tutes a nuisance and an undue interfer- 
ence with others. 


Nebraska Farmers Mutual Com- 
pany in Trouble Over Tolls. 

The troubles of farmers’ mutual tele- 
phone companies have multiplied under the 
stress of the tight times in Nebraska. The 
Wareham Farmers Telephone Co. oper- 
ates three lines out of Randolph, where 
the exchange is owned by the Northwest- 
ern Bell. The latter has been collecting 
the toll charges by presenting the bills to 
a local bank, but because the Wareham 
company has refused to guarantee the pay- 
ment of other tolls, it has refused any toll 
service whatever. 

This has led to the application by several 
business houses to the state railway com- 


mission for an order permitting the de- 


posit of sufficient money to cover toll 


charges for a reasonable period and to pre- 


vent the Bell from refusing individuals 
service because others do not pay tolls. 


Wants to ‘Refuse Shareholders 
Service if Assessments Are Unpaid. 

The Hill Independent Telephone Co., 
of Niobrara, has asked the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for authority to cease 
giving service to those of its shareholders 
who refuse to pay the assessments levied 


base rate extra: 


One-party, $6; 
mile. 


two-party, $3.60; four-party, $2.40. 
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against them for purposes of maintenance. 

The company was organized by the issu- 
ance of 10,000 shares of $1 each, and the 
proceeds of the sales were used in install- 
ing service at an average cost of $50 per 
station. It has been assessing sharehold- 
ers and renters whatever sum was neces- 
sary to keep the lines in order and main- 
tain service, at a cost of from $10 to $15 
a year each, and, because some sharehold- 
ers have refused to pay, the company is 
compelled to ask authority to deal with 
them. 

It asks a lowering of the $6 a year 
switching rate charged by the Northwest- 
ern Bell at Niobrara. 


New York Commissioner Explains 
Rate Order to Governor. 

Chairman Prendergast of the New York 
Public Service Commission has made pub- 
lic a letter sent March 6 to Governor 
Smith in justification of the order recently. 
issued fixing rates for the New York Bell. 

In his letter, Chairman Prendergast said 
the attorney general, representing the 
municipalities, had not raised any objec- 
tion to the commission’s order, that the 
only objection made by the city of New 
York was to the change made in the so- 
called monthly settlement arrangement, 
whereby calls not used in one month may 
not be carried over to another month. 

“The .complainants argue that they 
should be entitled to a rebate for unused 
messages during the months in the year 
when they do not use their minimum allot- 
ment,” the chairman wrote. 

“All subscribers in the city of New 
York are not able to take a summer vaca- 
tion of from one to two months. Yet 
these persons are apparently the ones who 
complain. If they are to have free tele- 
phone service during their vacation periods 
the increased cost must necessarily be 


ere... 
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borne by other subscribers,’ declared Mr. 


Prendergast. 


Another adjustment made, the chair- 
man said, was to require subscribers to 
pay for their switchboard equipment in 
accordance with its extent. Previously 
switchboards worth $10,000 to $60,000 
were used at the nominal rental of $2.20 
a month. 

“The commission, in its consideration of 
these cases, examined and made such esti- 
mates of annual telephone bills of many 
large users in the city of New York, and 
the new rates show that the increases to 
the largest users on an annual basis are 
in the neighborhood of from 12 to 14 per 
cent.” 

On March 138, the board of aldermen of 
New York City, after debate, adopted: 
a resolution calling the attention of Gov- 
ernor Smith to the increase in telephone 
rates and asking that the state legislature 
take action to give relief to telephone 
users, 

The report of the aldermanic commit- 
tee condemned the attitude of Chairman 
Prendergast in the matter. 


Service Is Bad, Yet Patrons Plead 
Against Abandonment. 

Fifteen months of waiting for a tele- 
phone; 35 days out of 76 in which the 
subscriber was unable to arouse Central; 
wires fastened into a receiver with a 
thread that contact with the outer world 
might be maintained; broken wires tied 
up with strings; that was the picture 
painted at the March 14 hearing before 
Commissioner Autenrieth of the New Jer- 
sey Public Utilities Commission. Patrons 
of the Glen Gardner and Wood Glen line 
—which the New Jersey Telephone Co. 
seeks permission to abandon—«ere testi- 
fying as to service condi ‘ons. 

But while patrons deciured that their 


Net rate per annum—————————_—_____ 
1- 2- 3- 4- 


Type Total Rural 
of. No. of party ps irty party party party par ty party Rural Ruralswitch- 
Popu- equip-_ tele- busi- busi- busi-_resi- resi- resi- resi- busi- resi-ing ser- 
Name of Company. City or Town. lation. ment. phones. ness. ness. ness. dence. dence. dence. dence. ness. dence. vice. 
Harmony Telo. Minn.... Harmony .... 718 Mag. 504 : 4 $3.55 See i eee Sr: ee car tak a ea ee 4,20 
Sane PPO MAAS ales sccid LOA tC laine: 9. .20'90G" | Ge. erMe cee .5 4.2 1.00. ae ogi eee Cea ee ee ae 27.00 sae 
Sherman Co., Kans...... Goodland OG BVI SM eas 5 ko wera Stem OR ae go ta Neca asians 18.00 
Shawnee Ind., Kans...... { SHS BEN ey URUK ESR i ARR SA a a he ee 21.00 
Rossville 664 
Pete 10 1). WIS ANS csc) Luenexda /5. 2.0. Ae «erase A000... cn eee LSS0OMir ae. See Neate Aw ea gk 13,000. 
Beene wIMUts, IANS SC ictecis PECK) (i... sce s. DBO “eet. IRE ees Goce e Phan ee. Seda ohale Scie, ae 
ag 
mome Tl. & 'T., Ky....... Owensboro ...17,424 auc 1,840 DIs0O. .. si... eae LUNI ators) Bee heigl: Sean, See ee Re ee de a 
ibackus Rural, Minn...... Backus ...... 297 Mag. 200 1.00.5 eens NSSO0M 15:00 .aarveun els atys 118.00 715.00 4.20 
Horseshoe, Wis. ........ Kewanee > 1,865 eee) poems I OO oon oben corn the lee 310.35 *7.50 
ag. 
Princeton Telo., Ind...... Princeton = PR eng babi BS O00)... 5 eee $24, OOMMoA sarod ihe cert eter e es 
Res Branch <. 135389 
Poatokatonccn .aenotare: tach 136.00 £21: OO LMeit ct Gaba wert eee ne oa ee a 
Oakland City. 2,270 : 
yy otkedior Soran 14 179 M2. patentee 48.00 36.00 24005 21 O0mesdec 16.20 36.00 21.00 ..... 
miredtot Telo.,, Til.) ..cc. and P 
Grand Ridze. = 3895. CAB. ee BOL00)> 27.00)> Were tee ste 21.00 ..... 515.00 DOU cristae 
Richmond Telo., Wis..... Richmond 7 PT 80 PRPCEEEEE or. OSA. coms Cosine Ree CON, 5% 1S O0Re ae 
Siren .Telo., Wis..... ani ITSM ss schesee ate 648 Mag 122 24.00 18.00 24.00 Seared ead 15.00 toate 6.00 
Farmers Mut., IWASs cote pee Dara DOOe wean Spt WME ts oe My Pee OOO © occa GGbo.. eee AU: GOln tee oe 
: Mt. Hope 215 Mag. j 
meoples, Telo., WiS..<.»e.% Mt. Ida ...... 100. Mag. MES, coi po eo se elereie vee wee Sate mio Mnte: Ghee inet sso ia e's xa 15.00. sced 
Millville ..... LOOKS eee 
*Reduced rates. ‘Metallic. *Grounded. *%More than one mile from exchange, $4.80 extra. ‘For each quarter mile beyond 


‘Beyond city limits, $6 extra per quarter 


'- New Rate Schedules Approved by Various Public Utility Commissions and Published in “Telephony” During February. 
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statements of the condition of the line 
were not exaggerated, they protested 
against abandonment. Bad as the service 
is, they want the line continued. 

The company admits all of the charges 
of the dilapidated state of the line—in 
fact, it paints it a blacker hue than the 
patrons, who total five. 

E. W. Sutton, general manager for the 
company, testifed that in 1910 the com- 
pany entered into an agreement with resi- 
dents of the Wood Glen section to install 
telephones if the applicants for service 
would provide poles and the right of way 
and guarantee seven subscribers. 

Deaths, movings, the destruction of a 
house by fire and discontinuance of serv- 
ice for other causes resulted in a dwind- 
ling to three of the original ten subscrib- 
ers, the manager recited. 

Two others were added by the tying 
in of an extension. The company asserts 
that the equipment is in such bad shape 
that it will have to be replaced almost en- 
tirely and that the income does not justify 
the expense. 

The commission 
advisement. 


took the case under 


Anothet New York City “Home 
Rule” Bill Is Introduced. 

One of the latest measures introduced 
into the New York legislature would grant 
the city of New York, acting through the 
board of estimate and apportionment, 
without the consent of any other board or 
body, power to establish, construct, acquire 
by purchase or otherwise, operate or lease 
tc another to operate, various utilities in- 
cluding telephone lines and plants. 

The city would also be empowered to 
supervise and regulate the rates charged, 
the service, and the franchises of all such 
existing privately owned utility companies. 

The bill would also establish a depart- 
ment of public utilities, subject only to the 
control of the board of estimate—which 
would be given power and jurisdiction over 
public utilities, except transit facilities, 
wholly within the city, including the power 
to fix schedules of rates for service fur- 
nished by the corporations under its juris- 
diction, which rates must be based upon 
the reasonable cost of service. 


Submit Bill to Investigate Affairs 
of New York Bell Company. 
There was introduced into the New 
York Assembly on March 15 a bill to 
create a legislative commission to investi- 
gate the New York Telephone Co. in the 
ctiy of New York. The commission would 
report back to the legislature of 1924. 
‘ The commission would include five as- 
semblymen, three senators and three citi- 
zens to be appointed by the governor. 
Their investigation would be carried 
into the capital, plants, employes, revenues 


and rates, and they would be required to . 


report on a proper maximum and mini- 
inum rate. They would also be required 
to decide if the A. T. & T, is a monpoly 
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in violation of the federal and state laws. 
An appropriation of $50,000 would be 
provided for the use of the commission. 


Increase in Value Allowable for 
Rate-Making Purposes. 

A telephone company is entitled to the 
benefit of the increase in value of prop- 
erty since it was acquired in fixing the 
value of such property as the basis for 
ascertaining proper rates. (Per Marshall, 
C. J.) City of Cincinnati vs. Ohio Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission; Supreme Court 
of Ohio, 187 Northeastern, 36. 


Bondholders Buy Lines of United 
Company, of Lancaster, Pa. 
Lines, franchises, and equipment of the 
United Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Lancaster, Pa., were sold at a receiver’s 
sale in the Northumberland County court- 

house on March 15, in three plots. 

Plot No. 1, including all lines south and 
east of the city of Sunbury, was sold 
subject to mortgages totaling $173,500, 
also subject to a receivers’ certificate of 
November 80, 1922, amounting to $12,209, 
and estimated federal and state taxes of 
$3,135. 

This plot was sold to Attorney W. W. 
Ryon of Shamokin, representing _ five- 
sixths of the bondholders, at a bid of 
$180,000. : 

Tract No. 2, which includes the north 
and west branch lines, extending from 
Sunbury into Lycoming, Union and Cen- 
ter counties, and east to Loyalsock Creek, 
was sold to the bondholders’ committee 
at a bid of $50, made by W. W. Ryon. 
This property was sold subject to a mort- 
gage of $100,000 and is free of other liens, 
except municipal, state and federal taxes 
which are due. 

Part No. 8, which includes the lines east 
of Loyalsock Creek, north to Columbia, 
Northumberland and Montour counties, 
was sold to Mr. Ryon for the bond- 
holders’ committee at his bid of $50. 
This is subject to bondholders’ mortgages 
of $50,000, of which $40,000 is outstand- 
ing, with $10,000 still in the hands of the 
trustees for the bondholders. It is free of 
all other liens, including federal and state 
taxes. : 

The receiver in charge of the sale was 
W. B. McCaleb, of Lancaster, who was 
represented by Attorney J. Fred Schaffer. 

The company has been in the receivers’ 
hands for several years past. The bond- 
holders, it is understood, plan to reorgan- 
ize and will make a number of improve- 
ments and extensions to the property. 


Toll Rates Continue—Rates at 
One Exchange Reduced. 

District service, as between telephone 
exchanges in Salt Lake county, Utah, out- 
side of Salt Lake City, must remain elim- 
inated, according to a decision of the Utah 
Public Utilities Commission, rendered on 
March 14. 
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This means that the five-cent toll for 
“A-B” service between two cities or ex- 
changes continues; the lower base rates 
for service within each of the exchange 
areas, as reduced last July, must stand 
at the reduced level in Murray and Mid- 
vale; but a still further reduction of 50 
cents a month is allowed for business 
telephones and 25 cents a month for resi- 
dence telephones in the Holliday  ex- 
change. The reductions at Holliday ex- 
change are effective April 1. 


The case is an offshoot of the general 
telephone rate case, instituted about the 
time the government ceased its control of 
telephone companies. 

The Mountain States company asked 
for the retention in Utah of rates inaug- 
urated several years ago. 

A decision was rendered last July, in 
which the former free inter-exchange 
service between certain communities was 
discontinued, and patrons of these ex- 
changes were required to pay a five-cent 
charge for “station to station” calls to 
Salt Lake, just as Salt Lake had been a 
long time paying for calls to these ex-— 
changes. At the same time the monthly 
or “base” charges for service on these 
exchanges were reduced somewhat. 

Users on the three exchanges and other 
users protested, entering the claim that, 
economically and otherwise, the communi- 
ties were essentially one and should, as 
such, have free interchange of telephone 
service. 

The commission granted a_ rehearing, 
which was held December 18 to 22. In 
the meantime, it was ordered that the 
rates as fixed in the former order should 
continue in effect. 

In its decision of March 14 the commis- 
sion finds that the “district service,” such 
as formerly prevailed in Salt Lake coun- 
ty, “is contrary to the law, resulting in 
constituting discrimination and preferen- 
tial rates.” | 

It quotes from its July order: 

“Where communities are self-contained, 
are separately built up, maintain indus- 
tries, stores, etc., and generally speaking, 
are communities in and of themselves, — 
there should be a telephone rate schedule 
for that community, with rates commen-_ 
surate with the value of that service and 
a toll or long distance service from that— 
locality or town to all other localities or 
towns.” 

These conditions were found to apply to — 
Murray and Midvale, but not to Holli- 
day, which has few business stations, the 
majority being residence. 

The commission was of . the opinion 
that the rates for the Holliday base rate 
area should be lowered as compared with 
those at the Midvale and Murray base 
rate areas. 

Accordingly, the one-party business rate 
for Holliday was reduced to $4 per 
month; the two-party business service 
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to. $3.50 a month; the one-party residence 
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to $2 a month; the two-party residence to 
$1.75 a month and the four-party resi- 
dence service to $1.50 a month. These are 
50 cents lower than the present rates on 
business telephones and 25 cents a month 
lower on residence telephones. 
Council Refuses to Renew Charter 
Because of Rate Increase. 

Application for renewal of the charter 
of the Georgetown Telephone Co., of 
Georgetown, Texas, of which Mrs. J. 
M. Daniel is president, was refused by 
the city council on March 10, because the 
proposed new charter embodied an ad- 
vance in rates. 

The company proposed to install an 
automatic system, to be in operation with- 
in two years. 


Houston, Tex., Ordinance Must 
Work Both Ways or Not at All. 
An ordinance of Houston, Tex., permit- 

ted a merger of telephone companies, on 
condition the company accepting it agrees 
that the rates shall be based on the capital 
invested in the city. 

If the city is not bound by the ordinance, 
the agreement is not binding on the com- 
pany, and does not estop it from claiming 
a right to a rate which will yield a fair 
return on the actual value of its property 
used in the service, though that exceeds 
the amount invested. 

Whether “going concern value” of a 
telephone company should be considered 
and allowed in determining the base for 
rate-making, and, if allowed, what the 

amount should be, depends on the financial 

history of the company.—Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. vs. City of Houston; 
Supreme Court of the United States, 42 
Supplemental Court Reporter, 486. 


Authorized to Issue Stock to Pay 


‘for Improvements. 
On March 15 the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission authorized the Midway Tele- 
phone Co., of Stetesonville, to issue 200 
shares of its capital stock of the par value 
of $100 per share—making an issuance 
of $20,000. 
_ The issue is for the purpose of secur- 
ing funds with which to pay for the in- 
_ Stallation of a new system of automatic 
‘telephones and equipment in the city of 
Medford, for the purpose of paying for 
the erection of a central office building, 
and to pay for telephone cables—all for 
purposes properly chargeable to capital 
account. 


When Virginia Commission May 
Require Companies to Connect. 
_ Whether the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission has jurisdiction to require two 
telephone companies to make physical con- 
nection between their respective systems, 
depends upon whether the companies are 
public utilities or public service corpora- 
tions operating for public use. 
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A county telephone company operating 
a system of telephone lines was declared 
public utility, although organized and 
chartered as a mutual company for the 
benefit of members who own such lines 
and the instruments attached. <As_ such, 
it was within the jurisdiction of the state 
commission under Code 1919, sections 4046 
and 4067, notwithstanding constitution of 
1902, section 156, subsection b. Augusta 
County Mutual Telephone Co. vs. Staun- 
ton Mutual Telephone Co.; Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, 114 South- 
eastern, 600. 


Want New Rate Inquiry from Dif- 
ferent Angle in Washington. 

Demand for reopening the Pacific Bell 
rate hearings and an entirely new line of 
inquiry was made on March 16 by the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce in a peti- 
tion to the Washington Department of 
Public Works. The chamber asks the de- 
partment to keep the existing rates in 
effect until the whole matter has been 
reviewed in the light of evidence on behalf 
of the telephone users. 

The petition declares that the people of 
the city and of the state have had no 
chance to present their side of the case, 
while all the discussions at the hearings 
thus far held have related to a proposed 
average increase of 31 per cent in service 
rates in Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma. 

It also states that increases in those 
cities will actually run up to 127 per cent 
and that toll rates affecting every city and 
every part of the state will be increased 
more than 25 per cent. 

“The general public,’ says the petition, 
“and business houses in particular, under- 
stood during the progress of the recent 
hearings that the department of public 
works was investigating the question with 
a view to a revision downward and hence 
did not realize the necessity of presenting 
evidence to meet the company’s contention 
for a revision upward.” 

The petition further declares that the 
proposed rate schedule contemplates “an 
unreasonable and almost prohibitive in- 
crease in trunk line service, which is cer- 
tain to reflect adversely to the convenience 
of other classes of subscribers.” 


Wisconsin Rural Company 
Granted Raise of $3 Per Year. 


The Freeman Telephone ©o., Ferryville, 
was authorized on March 13 by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission to place into 


effect as of April 1, the following rates: 

Where the company owns arid maintains 
the instruments and furnisiics the bat- 
teries, whether the subscriber be a stock- 
holder or a non-stockholder, $18 per year. 

Where the subscriber, whether a stock- 
holder or a non-stockholder, furnishes the 
instruments and carries the cost of main- 
tenance and of furnishing the batteries, 
$15 per year. 
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This is an increase of $3 per year over 
the old rates. 

The company operates a system with ex- 
changes at Ferryville, Mount Sterling and 
Rising Sun, serving 136 stockholding sub- 
scribers and 13 non-stockholding  sub- 
scribers. 

The company’s report for 1922 gave the 
value of the property at $4,400, with the 
expenses at $1,486. The wages of the cen- 
tral office operators totaled $1,192, leaving 
a little less than $300 for all other operat- 
ing expenses. 

This probably does not represent the full 
cost of furnishing service since it would 
be practically impossible to keep up a tele- 
phone system with this amount. The fact 
that it is a rural company in which most 
of the subscribers are stockholders prob- 


- ably accounts for the low operating ex- 


penses. 

In all probability the company as an 
organization is relieved from the cost of 
certain work usually falling upon a tele- 
phone company. 


After a Rehearing, Commission 
Again Rules for the Company. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, im 
an order of March 13, authorized the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co., of Mad- 
ison, to continue the present rate schedule 
at its Edgerton exchange. 

This schedule was approved by the com- 
mission in an order of October 14, 1922, 
but upon petition of 325 subscribers, who 
received service from 381 of the rural lines 
of the Edgerton exchange, a rehearing of 
the case was held. 

The net monthly rates are as_ follows: 


Business : 
Onerpartyerm rises tne oid oe oe: $3.50 
Hewo-party tite aoceety nae. es 3.00 
Extensidiiarneety alee. wakes! 1.00 
Residence : 
Cihéenarty.y. ayes ee ee oe 2.50 
sSWOSpartyaas were ets ero ees 2.00 
Bour partymera sates. 5 1.50 
FUXUBEISION nae erat niente, « oe 
Rural: 
Contcany -owucdema ts cae eee 2.00 
Switched ex peur eec st pena ome 5 MGs 


Immediately following the effective date 
of these rates a petition was sent to the 
commission asking a rehearing of the case. 
An order was also sent to the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., in which was stated 
that unless telephone service could be fur- 
nished at the old rate, the company should 
sever all telephone connections between 
the subscribers signing it and the exchange 
at Edgerton. This was signed by 3825 
subscribers. 

The petitioners; in purporting to show 
that this rate schedule was inequitable 
and unjust, directed criticism: 

First, at the book value claimed by the 
company; second, the value used by the 
commission for determining the fixed 
charges in the decision of October 14, 
1922; third, the 1921 operating expenses 
of the company; fourth, the depreciation 
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allowance made by the commission; fifth, 
the services rendered by the company, and 
sixth, the value of the service. 

All these matters were taken up in de- 
tail, but it could not be found that the 
criticism of these points was justified, as 
no evidence was introduced to show any 
errors in the reports used for the decision 
of October 14, 1922. 

The company furnishes service to 4,345 
subscribers—1,043 of which are served 
from the Edgerton exchange. The fair 
value of the property and plant is given 
as $63,144. 

High Cost Per Station, but Lines 


New—Increase Granted. 

In an order of March 13, the Hampden 
Farmers Telephone Co. was granted per- 
mission, by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, to increase its rate. The new 
rate, effective April 1, is $6 net per quar- 
ter, an increase of $1.85. 

The company operates five rural lines, 
all of metallic construction, which receive 
switching service from the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co.’s exchange at Columbus. 
The switching rate amounts to $7.50 per 
telephone per year. 

The company’s records show the cost of 
the plant at the end of 1922 was $4,945, 
which is equivalent to $92 per station. 
This is a very high average cost, due, no 
doubt, to the prevailing prices during. 1922. 

The system was purchased in 1922, and 
since then the lines have been completely 
reconstructed. The wire and pole plant 
are, at the present time, practically new. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 


March 19: Complaint filed by E. Herald, 
a chiropractor, doing business in the city 
of Burlingame, charging that the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has refused 
and neglected to supply complainant with 
two telephones—one a business instrument 
and the other a residence instrument—al- 
though both were applied for on Jan- 
uary 26. 

March 19: Lindsay Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Lindsay, authorized to 
issue a 7 per cent note, payable on or be- 
fore three years after date, for the prin- 
cipal sum of $10,000, for the purpose of 
paying or refunding indebtedness incurred 
through making extensions and improve- 
ments to plant, or to reimburse its treasury 
on account of earnings invested in plant 
and equipment. 

March 21: Application filed by San 
Joaquin Valley Telephone Co, for author- 
ity to suspend operation, abandon its lines 
and dispose of its property in San Joaquin. 


IDAHO. 

March 10: Interstate Utilities Co., of 
Spokane, Wash., authorized to establish 
evening rates on long distance messages 
between the hours of 4 and 8:30 p. m. on 
Sundays. 

ILLINOIS. 

February 7: Order entered dismissing 
application of the Kinloch Long Distance 
Telephone Co. for authority to issue 
$500,000 aggregate principle amount of 
first mortgage bonds. 

February 7: Order entered dismissing 
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citation order dated October 4, 1922, con- 
cerning unauthorized practices of the Illi- 
nois Telephone Co., of Jacksonville, the 
practices having been discontinued. 

February 7: Approval given to inter- 
corporate agreements dated November 1, 
1922, between Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and the Alexander County Telephone Co. 
for the connection of toll circuits for the 
joint handling of toll messages. 

February 7: Approval given to the sup- 
plemental agreement dated January 1, 1923, 
between the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and the National Telephone & Electric 
Co., of Clinton, being a modification of an 
intercorporate agreement approved May 3, 
1921, and including in the toll line traffic 
agreement the exchange at Wapella to- 
gether with three iron metallic circuits 
between Clinton and Wapella. 

February 7: Proposed rates of Jasper 
County Telephone Co. for service in New- 
man, Bogota and other towns in Jasper 
county, resuspended until August 22, 1923. 

February 7: Greenup Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to establish in the city of Green- 
up the rates set forth in its schedule IPUC 
3, authorized in provisional order of De- 
cember 20, 1920, to remain in effect as the 
legal rates for Greenup and vicinity until 
otherwise ordered. 

February 7: Westficld-Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. permitted to file schedule ICC 3 
for service in Kansas, effective March 1. 

February 20: Order entered striking 
from the docket the application of the 
Melvin Telephone Co. for increased rates, 
as the record shows that the suspension 
order has expired and that the rates -be- 
came effective May 1, 1920, and no objec- 
tion had been filed by the patrons. 

February 20: Schedule ICC 2 filed by 
Williamsville Telephone Co., of Williams- 
ville, increasing rural telephone rates. 

February 20: Order entered approving 
lease by the C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. to the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. of certain 
premises in Chicago, for five years from 
March 1, 1922, at a rental of $9 per year. 

February 20: Approval given to lease 
by C. B. & QO. R. R. Co. to the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. of certain premises in 
Moline, for five years from January l, 
1923, at a rental of $180 per year. 

February 21: Order entered dismissing 
the complaint of the Dorchester Telephone 
Co. against the Southern Illinois Light & 
Power Co., cause of complaint having been 
satisfied. 

February 21: In the matter of agree- 
ment dated January 1, 1923, between C. C. 
C. & St. L. Ry. Co. and the Brownsville 
Telephone Co. relating to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a telephone wire 
crossing near Brownsville; approved. 

February 21: Petition of the Vermilion 
County Telephone Co. for a rehearing in 
proposed advance in rates for service in 
Danville and vicinity, as set forth in 
schedule ICC 4; granted. 

February 21: Hume Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to purchase from F. K. Page, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of G. W. Hughes, 
deceased, and M. Hughes Page, and 
others, the entire telephone property owned 
by them and operated under the name of 
the Hume Telephone Co. in the villages of 
Hume and Brocton, for $40,000; Hume 
Telephone Co. granted a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity, and authority to 
issue and sell $40,000 aggregate par 
amount of its capital stock. 

February 21: Illiopolis Telephone Co., 
of Illiopolis, permitted to execute and de- 
liver its first mortgage or deed of trust, 
dated October 1, 1922, to W. C. Durkee, 
of Dixon, as trustee; also to issue and 
sell $12,500 aggregate principal amount of 
its first mortgage gold bonds, dated Octo- 
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ber 1, 1922, maturing October 1, 1932, 
bearing interest at 64% per cent. 

March 7: Rate schedule ICC 3 for 
service in Brimfield, filed by the Brimfield 
Telephone Co., effective November 1, 1920. 

March 7: Commercial Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Olney, authorized to 
purchase from A. Bassett, owner of the 
Albion Telephone Co., for $2,000 par 
amount of preferred capital stock of the 
Commercial company and $10,000 in cash, 
all of the plant and property of the Albion 
company; Commercial company also 
granted a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to operate the Albion exchange; 
also authorized to issue and dispose of 
$2,000 par amount of its preferred capital 
steck and $10,500 principal amount of its 
first mortgage, ten-year, coupon, gold 
bonds, dated July 1, 1920, bearing 7 per 
cent interest per annum. 

MINNESOTA. 

April 18: Hearing to be held at Black- 
duck on application of the Blackduck Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
local and rural rates. 

April 27: Hearing to be held at Lake- 
field on petition of the Lakefield Telephone 
Co. for an increased rate schedule. 

NEBRASKA. 

March 22: Application filed by Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permis- 
sion to increase rates on University Place 
exchange to Lincoln zone rate. 4 

March 23: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to ciese exchange at Antioch and 
maintain toll station only. 

New JErRseY. 

March 14: Hearing held in Newark on 
petition of the New Jersey Telephone Co., 
of Lebanon, for authority to abandon the 
Glen Gardner and Wood Glen line; case 
taken under advisement. iy 

New York. i 

March 26: Hearing held at Binghamton — 
on complaint of the village and chamber — 
cf commerce of Walton against the Wal- 
ton People’s Telephone Co. as to increased — 
rates. 


TENNESSEE. —- 
March 22: Hearing held at Nashvil e 
on complaints as to rates and service of - 


the Intermountain Telephone Co., of 
Kingsport. , 
UTAH. a 

March 14: Order entered continuing — 


the present toll rates in Salt Lake County; — 

reductions made in schedule of rates for 

Holliday exchange. 
WISCONSIN. 

March 15: Midway Telephone Co., 
Stetsonville, authorized to issue 200 share 
of capital stock of $100 par value, pro- 
ceeds to be used to pay for improvements 

March 26: Hearing held at Madison on 
the application of the Farmers Independent 
Telephone Co., of Grantsburg, for author- 
ity to increase its rates. U-2838. 

March 26: Hearing held at Barnevel 
on the investigation on motion of the c 
mission of the service and practices of 
West Line Telephone Co., of Barneve. 
U-2822, . 

March 28: Hearing held at Madison on 
the application of the Annaton-Pres 
Telephone Co., of Montfort, for authority 
to increase its rates. U-2834. J 

March 28: Hearing held at Madiso 
on the investigation on motion of the com- 
mission of the terms and conditions of the 
operation of Foley’s switch between th 
lines of the Annaton-Preston Teleph 
Co., of Montfort, and the Muscoda Tele 
phone Co., of Muscoda. U-2840. 

March 28: Hearing held at Madison on 
the application of the Bristol Telephon 
Co., of Bristol, for authority to increase 
its rates. U-2844. 
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This small Prest-O-Lite 
tank is the portable “‘base 
of supplies” for the cable 
worker. 


The Prest-O-Flame 
stays on the job with you 


With the flame of your Prest-O-Torch you don’t have to worry 
about heat—up on the line—or on underground work. No irons to 
cool off—or to preheat. No brazier to keep going in order to heat 
extra irons. All that fussing is done away with. 


Prest-O-Lite Tank on your back or on the ground connected by the 
flexible tube supplies the gas unfailingly. It does just what you want 
it to do. Prest-O-Flame stays right with you till the finish—all 
day if you like. 


If you’ve never used Prest-O-Lite service, you have a real treat 
coming. You can get this service anywhere. Out fighting the wilder- 
ness or in the cities you can find a P-O-L Station. There are 22,000 
of them. They furnish Prest-O-Lite Outfits for cable men. They ex- 
change full tanks for emptics. You pay for gas only. Find out or 
write for more information. !¢ will pay you to know more about it. 


“> | 3 
S/ObE- > fen) 
THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Small Tank Sales Department 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd St. Pacific Coast Office: 599 Eighth St., San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Texas Men Discuss Many Subjects 


they serve, with the common interests of 
the people of that community. 

But these startling facts are not under- 
stood by all the people served by these 
utilities—nor by all the utility operators. 

It is in the interest of sound business, 
happy homes, prosperous and progressive 
communities, and good government that 
this interrelation of the public utilities and 
their customers and communities be fully 
understood and appreciated. 

Progressive men who have charge of 
the public utilities in Texas recognize the 
necessity of bringing about and maintain- 
ing an enlightened public opinion toward 
the utilities. Beside this problem other 
questions of public utility management 
and operation present little difficulty. 

The utility business is so affected with 
a public interest that it is regulated as to 
its rates, either by law or by public 
opinion. The interest of the people served 
by a public utility lies in adequate serv- 
ice at a reasonable rate. In order that 
such service may be rendered it is neces- 
sary that a public utility shall be permitted 
to earn sufficient returns on its invested 
capital to make the investment attractive 
and thus induce new capital to engage in 
the business. 

The utility industry requires a very 
large capital investment in proportion to 


the amount of business done. In _ this 


it is the very opposite of the business of 


| ee | 
Vice-President F. W. Greber, of Brown- 
wood, Has Been Active in the Texas 
Association for Several Years. 


the public as a whole, where a large vol- 
ume of business is done in proportion to 
the amount of capital invested in it, 

The average business man can hardly 
comprehend a business that requires the 
investment of five dollars for every dollar 


(Continued from page 14.) 
of income. His mind is running on his 
own business that he expects will amount 
to five dollars on each dollar employed. 
Yet the public utility business requires 
an investment of about five dollars for 
every dollar of annual gross income. 

The average business man has little 
thought for a business that has to pro- 
vide the necessary equipment to care for 
the maximum demands that are made 
upon it at the moment they are made, and 
which cannot be equalized over a consid- 
erable period. Yet that is the case with 
the public utility business. 

It is along the lines of these funda- 
mental problems of the public utilities 
that the people must be educated in order 
that there may be enlightened and sym- 
pathetic public feeling toward the utili- 
ties. This education is under way. The 
effect is already to be seen. It must go on 
a great deal farther if the public are to 
receive all the benefits that they can re- 
ceive from the utilities of Texas. 

Utility managers and operators in a 
large number of states, including Texas, 
have undertaken to bring about under- 
standing among the people who are cus- 
tomers for their service of the fundamen- 
tal facts mentioned and scores of others 
of similar import. 

Among the agencies that they have set 
up to this end are committees of public 
service information which operate in every 
way to promote this understanding— 
through the newspapers with news articles 
and paid advertisements placed by the sev- 
eral utilities, through public addresses 
by utility men, through educational 
courses in the colleges and schools where- 
by the science of government is made 
clear to students, by encouraging the study 
of their domestic problems by the people 
generally of the state, through the publi- 
cation of pamphlets, and largely through 
the education of utility men themselves 
to establish proper public relations with 
the people of their communities who are 
their customers. 

The Texas Public Service Information 
Bureau is a department of public rela- 
tions for the telephone, electric light and 
power, electric railway and gas industry 
of Texas. Its purpose is to promote bet- 
ter relations between the utilities compa- 
nies and their customers by bringing about 
a more complete understanding of the util- 
ity business by the general public and a 
more complete undetstanding of the gen- 
eral public by the men who manage the 
public utilities. 

The committee exists to furnish ac- 
curate information and facts about the 
utility business to any citizen or group of 
citizens. The committee is endeavoring to 
establish a condition where each utility 
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company will cultivate its public and es- 
tablish friendly relations with the people 
who are served by it, taking them fully 
into its confidence. 

A very interesting talk was made by 
J. C. Paxton, of Sherman, assistant gener- 


Vice-President John Y. Rust, of San’ An- 
gelo, Texas, is Good Association Booster 
When Work Is -to Be: Done. 


al manager, Grayson Telephone Co., on the 
subject of “Are You Making or Losing 
Money.” He used a number of charts to 
illustrate his points. He made a number 
of suggestions concerning the increasing 
cf the revenues of telephone companies 
and also a number concerning the cur- 


tailing of expenses, touching, of course, — 


upon economic management, satisfactory 
service and _ efficiency. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
an address by E. C. Blomeyer, Chicago, 
vice-president, Automatic Electric Co. on 
the subject “Times Do Change.” Mr. Blo- 
meyer is a former Texan and is past 
president of the Texas association and also 
past president of the Texas Telephone 
Co. He related the former hostility that 


existed between the Independent telephone 
Bell people and ex- 


interests and the 
pressed a confidence that conditions were 
changing for the better. Problems there 
were, of course, 
was to be found in this solution. 

An address that appealed to practically 
every telephone man present and one that 
was very interesting was made by Judge 
S. A. Lindsay, of Tyler, president of the 
Gulf States Telephone Co., on the sub- 
ject of “Financing Problems of Independ- 
ent Telephony.” He proposed a plan of 
financing the smaller Independent tele- 
phone companies on the basis of time loans 
with an amortization feature, the plan 


. | 
! 


; 


he said, but progress 
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COOK M-20 


An unprotected 
pole cable ter- 


minal of unusua. 
design and merit. At 


a price that will 
interest you. 


Write for full particulars 


Cook Electric Co. 


900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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being based off“one similar to that now 
used by building and loan associations. 

The loan plan would be supervised en- 
tirely by the association through its offi- 
cers and directors and a board of trustees. 
He asked that the plan be organized by 
the members present by appointing the 
necessary number of trustees. This mat- 
ter was then taken up and discussed. 

“Developing the Toll Business,’ by Sam 
H. Shutt, of Waco, general superintend- 
ent, the Texas Long Distance Telephone 
Co., was a technical discussion of methods 
of bettering revenues in this branch of the 
business. He suggested ways and means 
whereby every Independent telephone com- 
pany could not only improve its long dis- 
tance service but also increase the revenue 
therefrom. 

This was followed by a discussion of 
the relations between the Bell system and 
the Independents in the handling of long 
distance calls, by V. E. Cooley, Dallas, 
general traffic superintendent, Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. Mr. Cooley said 
the local telephone business in Texas was 
split about 50-50 between the Independ- 
ents and the Bell and that public interest 
was best served by careful and conscien- 
tious handling of all long distance tele- 
phone traffic. 

C. A. Shock, of Sherman, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Grayson Tele- 
phone Co., addressed the convention on 
the subject of “The Value of Vision in 
Business.” Mr. Shock, being one of the 
veterans in the Independent telephone busi- 
ness in Texas, told of many experiences 
in his past career in this business, the 
lessons he had learned from them, and 
how they had taught him to better serve 
his patrons and the public. 

The president then named the follow- 
ing convention committees: 

Auditing: Fred Moore, Waco; V. E. 
Shipman, Pecan Gap; and T. P. Bearden, 
Baird. 

Nominations: H. M. Cox, Waco; F. 
W. Greber, Brownwood; and J. F. Dixon, 
Mount Calm. 

Resolutions and by-laws: J. B. Earle, 
Waco; J. Y. Rust, San Angelo; and C. 
A. Shock, Sherman. 

A resolution was presented and duly 
carried amending the by-laws so that the 
members of the convention elect 17 direc- 
tors and that the directors then elect the 
officers. This changed the by-laws from 
the former method of electing the off- 
cers by nominations from the floor or 
by a nominating committee. 

A resolution was also presented and 
passed to enlarge the bulletin service of 
the association and that the officers be 
authorized to put into effect such plans 
as would accomplish this end. 

The annual banquet of the association 
was held in the Palm Garden of the Adol- 
phus Hotel, at 7:30 o’clock, Thursday eve- 
ning. There were 241 people present. E. 
C. Blomeyer, of Chicago, was toastmaster 
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and it is unnecessary to add that “all had 
a pleasant evening.” 

Special features of the program were 
vocal solos by Mrs. Lester Lacy, of Dal- 
las, who sang “Smiling Thru,” in splen- 
did voice, giving as an encore, “All the 
World’s Waiting for Sunrise”; an Orien- 
tal dance by Miss Gladys Mintz and tango 
and Apache dance numbers by Miss Doris 
Mansfield and Rolf Belmont. A saxophone 
solo by Ulessa de Capua, saxopohone 
virtuoso, was entitled ‘“‘Saxophobia” which 
is one of Rudy Wiedoft’s numbers. Im- 
promptu dances by little Mary Jane Eld- 
ridge, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. L. 
Eldridge, of Chicago, won much applause. 
Little Miss Eldridge presented Mrs. Lacy 
with a bouquet of roses. 

Among those who responded to toasts 
were John Y. Rust, San Angelo; Judge S. 
A. Lindsay, Tyler; W. H. Walters, Mc- 
Gregor; C. A. Shock, Sherman; H. M. 
Cox, Waco; and R. B. Still, Tyler. 

The Friday morning session was taken 
up with technical talks on various sub- 
jects. The first speaker was F. W. Gre- 
ber, Brownwood, a. manager, West 
Texas Telephone Co., whose subject was 

“Standard Engineering Practices.” 

Mr. Greber explained the importance of 
having a standard way of installing and 
constructing a telephone plant in order to 
get the best service, the longest life and 
the lowest maintenance. He cited cases 
and gave examples where the lack of 
standard practices had worked to the 
detriment of the plant, the service and the 
stockholders’ profits. 

C. D. Kinne, Texas representative of 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
talked on “Storage Batteries, Installation 
and Maintenance.” He covered the ground 
thoroughly, giving much detail informa- 
tion on the construction of batteries, their 
installation and the proper care. 

“Underground Cable Construction,” 
was the subject of a talk on the construc- 
tion of underground cable for small ex- 
changes, by R. W. Garner, of Waco, plant 
superintendent, Texas Telephone Co. 

“Most telephone men are short lived, 
due to much worry caused by kicks from 
every side, efforts to properly maintain the 
system, to cut cost and still maintain 
service,” he said. “Years are knocked off 
his life by worry over fires, ice, wind, 
housemovers, pole rot, woodpeckers, and 
small boys shooting sparrows.” 

Mr. Garner declared that the telephone 
manager should never lose sight of the 
fact that the public is entitled to the 
very best service it is possible to give. 

Herrick Johnson, of Texarkana, plant 
superintendent, Two States Telephone Co. 
gave a very interesting and instructive talk 

n “Outside Plant Construction and Main- 
tenance.” His talk dealt with the con- 
struction and upkeep of pole leads, open- 
wire and rural lines. He made many 
good suggestions regarding the proper 
methods to use in this work. 
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The problems of the switchboard were. 
dealt with in the talk on “Switchboards: 
Their Installation and Care,” by Sam B. 
Dibble, of Waco, equipment engineer of. 
the Texas Telephone Co. While his talk 
covered the installation and maintenance 
problems connected with magneto boards, 
he also referred to the common battery © 
type of board and explained some of the 
problems that usually arise from that type — 
of board. He explained the cause of many 
common troubles in switchboards and the 
methods that should be used to correct’ 
them. 

The afternoon session of Friday was 
taken up with the business affairs of the 
association. 

The report of the treasurer was received 
and filed. The report showed that the as- 
sociation is in better financial condition 
than it has ever been before. 

The report of the secretary showed that 
the membership is about the same as last 
year; that the association had held six 
very successful meetings during the year 
past at Houston, Austin, Brownwood, Fort 
Worth, Waco and Tyler. He also report- 
ed that the legislative committee had done 
some excellent work during the past ses- 
sion of the legislature, during which time 
there had not been passed any bills that 
were determinal to the telephone indus- — 
trys in Texas: 

The reports of the standing and con- 
vention committees were then received 
and filed. 

The nominating committee made its re- 
port, recommending that the following 
17 members of the association be elected 
as directors for the ensuing year: , 

J. C. Paxton, Grayson Telephone Col 
Sherman; L. S. Gardner, Texas Tele- 
phone Co., Waco; R. B. Still, Gulf States 
Telephone Co., Tyler; F. W. Greber, 
West Texas Telephone Co., Brownwood; 
J. B. Earle, Texas Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., Waco; John Y. Rust, San 
Angelo Telephone Co., San Angelo; 
John W. Pace, Haskell Telephone Co., 
Haskell; C. A. Shock, Grayson Tele- 
phone Co, Sherman; C. D. Longserre, 
Bardwell Telephone Co., Bardwell; Joh 
W. Kibler, McLean Telephone Co., Mc- 
Lean; John A. Stratton, Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., Dallas; C. D. Kinne, 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Dallas; T. P. Bearden, Home Telephone 
& Electric Co., Baird; V. E. Shipman, A. 
T. Shipman & Sons Telephone Co., Pe 
can Gap; A. L. Robb, Electra Telephone 
Co., Eelectra; Mrs. J. M. Daniel, George 
town Telephone Co., Georgetown; and J 
F. Dixon, Mount Calm Telephone Co. 
Mount Calm. 

Upon motion the secretary was directed 
to cast the ballot of the convention for 
the unanimous election of the nominees. 
This was done and the directors were de 
clared elected. 

Following 
journed. 


this the convention ad- 
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Why Monarch Magneto Equipment 


Reduces Maintenance Costs 


Code No. 42B—160 Lines Capacity Code No. 42C—200 Lines Capacity 


It is a well known fact among many telephone men 
that the Monarch Company was the pioneer in the manu- 
facture of standardized magneto telephones and switch- 
boards. For almost a quarter of a century this standard 
equipment has been produced. Many improvements and 
refinements have been added, but always in such a way 
that new parts have been interchangeable with the old, 
which has resulted in a great saving to our larger cus- 
tomers and to others in proportion. 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 


Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas 
Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 


| Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Poles Preserved 
the V-C Way 
Are Enduring 


The Valentine-Clark Co. pre- 
served the butt of this pole in 
1910 for the Peoples Light 
Co., of Davenport, Ia. (Speci- 
fication “A”.)* . Note’ that 
portion of the butt where the 
earth has been removed at 
the .ground line and about 
one foot below. There is 
absolutely no sign of decay. 


* Preservative Treatment ‘‘A”’ provides 
for a continuous submersion in hot 
Carbolineum for a minimnm duration 
of fifteen minutes. 


The secret of successful 
wood preservation is simple: 
Poison your wood so it will 
not be attacked by fungi, 
either at the ground line or 
elsewhere, by using a high 
boiling oil of coal tar; this 
will forever hold the poison 
and not leach out. Results 
age permanent if properly 


applied. 
Write us today for further 
details. 
THE 


Valentine-Clark Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


TCE PHONY 


From Factory and Salesroom. 


New York Up-State, Powers Hotel, Rochester, 
April 18-20; Iowa, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des: Moines, April 24-26. 


Conventions: 


Making Telephones Talk Easy and 
Convenient. 

“When I was a little boy,” said a well: 
known engineer one day, “I thought that 
telephone. wires were hollow so that the 
sound could go through them from one 
end to the other. My father explained to 
me, as best he could, 
the way the telephone 
worked, but the process 
of transmitting speech 
over ‘a wire remained a 
mystery to me for a 
long time. 

“In those days, tele- 
phones were a luxury 
and, while they were a 
convenience, they were 
an annoyance too,” he 
went on. “Sometimes 
you could get the per- 
son you wished to speak 
to, and sometimes not; 
and when a _ connec- 
tion was established, 
there was often great difficulty in under- 
standing what was said. Then, too, so 
few people had telephones 25 years ago 
that you might not be able to reach the 
man you most desired to talk to, while 
neighbors were apt to track up the house 
to borrow the use of the telephone, both 
for incoming and outgoing calls. I tell 
you, the telephone service was very dif- 
ferent then from what it is today.” 

Indeed, it is different. The perfecting, 
erowth and development 
service reads like a fairy story. A few 
years ago there were not nearly enough 
telephones inthe cities to render. an ade- 
quate service, while a telephone on the 
farm was almost unknown. Today the 
farmer and his family are no longer iso- 
lated from their friends and neighbors. 
‘and a man.-can sit’ in his office and do busi- 
ness practically anywhere he likes over the 
telephone, so universal has its use become. 

With. this extension of use-has come 
great improvement in operation. And why? 
Because ideals of service entered the busi- 
ness and continuously lifted the business 


” 


The Present Modern Chicago Factory 


| 
The First Kellogg Factory Was in An Old School Building. 


of. telephone . 


of 


boards, they found a co-operative spirit 


- organization. 
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higher. Ideals and vision, that were ber 
yond and above the commonly accepted — 
performance, constantly pushed telephone — 
progress forward. 


And what were these ideals? First, to 


give every man who should have one a 
telephone, for the production of telephones — 


was far behind the demand for them; 
and second, to give the public the clearest, 
most convenient and inexpensive trans- 
mission of speech that ingenuity and hard 
work could devise. 
In pursuance of these ideals, groups of 
men, about 30 years ago, started to make 
and distribute the Independent telephone. 
Today their systems are found throughout 
the world. The early obstacles encountered 
and the difficulties to be overcome might 
well have discouraged men who were less. 
firm of purpose, but these men had seen 
an ideal to be attained, and they were not 
to be diverted. from its accomplishment. 
As these Independent manufacturers be- 
gan to supply their telephones and switch- 


among Independent system managers who 
believed in giving a service to their com- 
munities for which they alone should be 
responsible—one which would embody 
their ideals of service to the public id 
which would be independent of any oth 


The Kellogg Switchboard & Son 


the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
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HAZARD 


ie Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables g‘ve uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
| rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose #7 & 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 1848—1922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


Chicago 


Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 
permanent service. 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 
mitres, and bends. 


Send today for complete 
particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BRAZIL iInDIANA | 
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FIBRE 
CONDUIT 


ACHINED joints con- 
M tribute to the reliability of 
Orangeburg Fibre Conduit. They 
are easily coupled, yet tight. 
Cement edges cannot intrude at 
the joints to injure the cable 
when drawing in. . 
The joints have a high resis- 
tance to water and gas seepage 
—a protection against electro- 
lysis and manhole explosions. 
The protection of Fibre Con- 
duit is the greatest argument 
for its use—the fact that it is 
inexpensive is incidental. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Incorporated 
Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: 

Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 


=, 


\ (ORANGEBURG) 
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@ruacivus-—Super vision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGIMEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


$042 W. Monroe St. 


Springfreld, Ill. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadoock Building CHICAGO 


Appraisals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Financial Reports 


THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


y Always shows you where you stand: 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
m of a large number of companies 
Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 


ow. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Extimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


@an arrenge a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City. Me. 


H. P. TOPPING 


Telephone Engineer 
Speeial Attention Given to Telephone Val- 
uations for Rate Cases. 
A Permanent National Service Institution 
TOPPING WALUATION COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented, 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 
PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. ©. 


The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


» Tells you if your line is short, crosses, or 
B grounded and how many miles it is from 

Pq you. Sosimple theopcrator can useit as 
my easily asthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, ill. 
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Co., starting in an old school building near 
Chicago with just a few men, building for 
real public service, inevitably grew larger 
and larger. One factory after another 


‘was outgrown, until in 1915 the present 


building on the west side of Chicago was 
called for by the growth of the company. 
This factory contains over 14 acres of 
floor space, and ranks among the largest 
and most up-to-date factories in the 
world for the production of telephone 
equipment. 

Since the first shipment of telephones 
by this company, the name “Kellogg” has 
had much to do with the progress of the 
telephone industry. Being free to develop 
telephone engineering along the lines that 
the public’s demand indicated as the best 
type of telephone service, and aided by con- 
stant research and experiment, the Kel- 
logg company has been of great assistance 
to telephone men who are striving to give 
a better service, not only in the larger 
cities but in small towns and villages 
throughout the world. 


Largely through its continuous and de- 
pendable efforts, telephone managers have 
been able to secure equipment of the most 
modern type, and thus have been enabled 
to serve telephone subscribers in the most 
efficient manner. One has only to recall 
the crude and limited telephone service 
offered to the public after 20 years of de- 
velopment, before Kellogg entered the 
field prior to 1897, to appreciate the serv- 
ice rendered telephone users the world over 
by this and other manufacturing com- 
panies. 

In line with its policy of improving and 
extending the use of telephone service, the 
Kellogg company originated and made 
available economical party-line systems 
for the small-town telephone users, as well 
as for the larger city exchanges. 

Twenty years ago the Kellogg transmit- 
ter was produced, and today, practically 
unchanged, is considered a standard in- 
strument. There are now said to be more 
than 3,000,000 Kellogg transmitters in 
service. Other advances in telephone de- 
sign are shown in the production of the 
unbreakable desk telephone, the receiver 
without the outside connections from 
which people received electric shocks, and 
the Kellogg receiver shells which are now 
practically unbreakable. 


Today there are, it is stated, over 20,000 
Kellogg switchboards in use in the larger 
cities and in the smaller towns and vil- 
lages all over the world, giving a service 
that is acknowledge to be of the best, with 
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“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 
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118 E. New York Street 
(ilanapolis, Ind. 
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=e Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO, 
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a low first cost and great saving in main- 
tenance. 

It is worthy of note, too, that Kellogg 
telephones and switchboards are standard 
and can be used with 
system. 


any operating 

A policy of furnishing the very best 
apparatus at the lowest cost consistent 
with sound business principles is largely 
responsible for the rapid growth: and out- 
standing success of the 


pany. 


Kellogg com- 


P. A. Collins with North Electric 


Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. 
Paul A. Collins, formerly Washington 


representative of the Automatic Electric 
Co., has been appdinted assistant manager 
of the P. A. X. department of the North 
Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, manufac- 
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Paul A. Collins, New Assistant 


lanager of 
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methods and routines originated by the en- 
gineering department of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Returning to 
St. Louis, 17 months later, he was placed 
in charge of all traffic methods, instruc- 
tion and standards, including the operation 
of the telephone-telegraph service for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone System, 
which then included the group of com- 
panies operating in Missouri, Kansas, Ar- 


kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


On account of temporary ill health the 
first of 1914, Mr. Collins resigned from 
the service.of the Southwestern Bell Sys- 
tem and returned to Boston. Shortly after 
the Automatic Electric Co. requested him 
to take charge of sales work in the New 
England states, and he was acting in the 
capacity of New England manager just 


P.A.X. Department of North 3 5 rds . a 
turer of private automatic exchanges for Electric Mfg. Co. prior to accepting a commission in the U. 
inter-ofice .communication and machine S. Signal Corps May 2, 1918. After three 
switching systems for city telephone ex- visor of trafhe for the Southwestern Tele- months’ service in the United States and 
changes. Mr. Collins comes to his new taph & Telephone Co. of Dallas, Texas. a year as telephone and telegraph traffic 
\work with a broad experience in the tele- A year later the Bell Telephone Co. of officer, intermediate section S. O., A. E. 
phone business. Missouri appointed him manag:: of traffic F., he returned to the United’ States. He 
| In 1902, after a course at the School of | inspection at St. Louis; a few tionths later was discharged on August 4, 1919, and re- 
Applied Science, Harvard University, he assistant superintendent of tral :; and in sumed. his former position in Boston at 
entered the traffic engineering department May, 191], superintendent of ‘caffe for the request of Automatic Electric Co. 


of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.and was engaged for several years, first 


the company. 
Ingihne: fallvorenoei Er. 1. ( 


ian, then 


During 1919-1921 Mr. Collins handled 
sales and engineering methods in the New 


on fundamental development plans, check- general manager of the Miss: & Kan- York office of that company and for the 
jing of traffic data and special investiga- sas Telephone Co., transferred \|r. Collins past year conducted all negotiations for 
tions, for studies of telephone operating to Kansas City to assist the gcveral traffic Automatic Electric Co. with the United 
_methods and practices. superintendent in the standar: ization of | States government as its Washington rep- 
| In 1909 he was made assistant super- traffic methods in accordanc’ with the resentative, from which position he re- 


Farm Lines 
Grounded Lines 
Metallic Lines 
Heavily Loaded Lines 


are all perfectly served by the 


HOLTZER-CABOT 
Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator | 


Remember— 


If you need construction tools 
in a hurry this winter—any 
time, in fact, you can get them 
by wiring the nearest Osh- 
kosh jobber. Look out for 
sleet storms—and remember, 
call for Oshkosh tools when 
the need for additional con- 
struction equipment arises. 


Leading jobbers carry ample 


stocks to meet all emergency 
requirements. 


OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


127 Tell St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


This machine offers country exchanges perfection 
in ringing service, and, if given merely ordinary 
Care, its upkeep costs next to nothing. It can be 
relied on to meet all conditions and all needs. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO, 
Chicago 


is 


onstruction Jools 
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signed March 1 to become associated with 
the North Electric Mfg. Co. 


Stromberg-Carlson Exhibit at the 
Kansas Convention. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. had an interesting exhibit at the 
recent convention of the Kansas Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association at Ottawa. 
The exhibit was in charge of C. A. Sweet, 
Kansas representative of the Stromberg- 
Carlson. J. E. Wilkins and P. Wine- 
miller of the company’s engineering de- 
partment were also in attendance. 

Radio headsets were presented to J. O. 


mio PHONY 


was the site of the company’s first factory 
erected in 1883. 

The company also announces the opening 
of a branch of its St. Louis sales office in 
the Scarritt Arcade building, 817-819 Wal- 
nut street, Kansas City, Mo. E. H. Shutt, 
who has been with the company for several 


years, will be in charge of the new office * 


as district sales agent. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, March 26.—Copper—Easier. 
Spot and futures, 173¢ cents. Tin—Weak ; 
spot and futures, $47.62. Iron—Steady ; 


No. 1 northern, $31.00(@32.00; No, 2 north- 


Exhibit of Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. at the Kansas Convention. 


Gustafson, of Fredonia, and H. L. Zegen- 
bein, of Osage City. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 
to Move its General Offices. 


The Standard Underground Cable Co. 
will, on April 2, move its general offices 
and Pittsburgh sales office from the West- 
inghouse building, where they have been 
located for many years, to the company’s 
new factory and office building at 100-108 
Seventeenth street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The new building is a four-story brick 
and steel structure just completed and 
occupying the entire block between Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth streets. This block 


NORTH 


Dial-equipped telephones (North 
. A. X. for private exchange 


subscribers. 


Machine Switching Systems for City Tele- 


phone Exchanges. 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALION, O. 


Manufacturers of Telephone Equipment since 1884 


i" 
Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. y 


ern, $30.00@31.00; No. 2 southern, $27.00 
(@28.00. Lead—Easier; spot, 8.25 cents. 
Zinc—Steady; East St. Louis spot and 
nearby delivery, $7.90@8.60. Antimony— 
Spot, 8.75 cents. 


City Council of Oswego, Kans., 
Votes to Build Line. 


The Oswego, Kans., Chamber of Com- 
merce voted on March 12 to proceed with 
the organization of a mutual telephone 
line within the city to join with the other 
mutual systems which are already at the 
city limits. 


A committee of five was appointed by 
to handle the 


President W. A. Blair 


It’s flexible. 


MITCHELL 


Prevents depredation by rats—dampness due to de- 
fective cable sheath and defective wiping of joints. 
It’s lasting. 
Write for important data—today. b 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
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matter and to work with the mutual coz 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man who has had expe- 
rience rebuilding telephones and small 
switchboards, preferably one also ha 
ing had experience in an operating tel 
phone exchange. Central Illinois. Ad- 


dress P. O. Box 997, Joliet, Il. ; 


POSITIONS WANTED q 
WANTED—Position by Automatic 
switchman and P. B. X. man of wide 


experience. Address 5241, care of TE- 
LEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position as manager of 
a telephone exchange. 20 years’ prac- 
tical and technical experience, working 
up a thorough organization of co-opé 
ation between employes and public. My 
system of collections brings resul ; 

WANTED—Job with growing com- 
pany. Practical and technical tra 
in telephony and years. of practi 
management of exchange. Experien 
in commission and income tax reports. 


What have you? Address 5254, care 
of TELEPHONY. j 


FOR SALE : 


FOR SALE—Telephone plant R 
southwest Missouri. Net income $a 
per month. For quick sale $15,000. 
Reason for selling, poor health. Ad- 
dress 5260, care of TELEPHONY. _ 


FOR SALE—Local telephone  ex- 
change with 395 subscribers. Equip- 
ment includes Kellogg switchboard, 500 
capacity, two-positions; one Frank C. 
Cook retaining rack, 500 capacity. All 
in first-class condition. Aerial cables 
and transmission lines in_ good shape, 
Handle 11 rural lines. Connect Ws 
Citizens and Bell lines with town ol 
1,200. 34 miles north of Grand Rapid: 
on Pennsylvania . and Pere 
Marquette R. R. Because of failing 
health will sell below value. Terms tc 
right parties. Address Citizens Telo 
Co., Howard City, Mich. 


~ WANTED TO BUY _ 


WANTED — One position Wester: 
Electric switchboard type No. 10 fulh 


al 
ce 


equipped. Address Southern Indian 
Telephone & Telegraph Gos ey 
mour, Ind. 


3 
It’s Rightly Named | 
“Ever-Protect” 


This cable compound is for un-— 

derground cable without use of 
conduit. Through its use, cor-— 
rosion and_ deterioration om | 
cable sheath by chemical action | 
are eliminated. § 
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Nine out of ten 


telephone men will 
Baye a fervent 
“Amen!” to the protest of the Wisconsin 


State Telephone Association against the 


unnecessary and vexatious regulation of. 


local service companies by federal au- 
thority. 

The resolutions adopted by the Wiscon- 
sin association express a grievance that 
no doubt is shared by business men every- 
where in the country, for telephone men 
are not the only ones who are becoming 
weary of the growing centralization of 
authority at Washington. There is a gen- 
eral belief, growing stronger every day, 
that the federal government is “butting in” 
too much on everyday affairs. 

By the time the average business con- 
cern gets through making out the various 
reports, questionnaires and schedules asked 
for by the many bureaus, boards and 
commissions in Washington, the rest of 
the day is spent in wondering ‘“‘what in 
sixty” they do with them after they get 


them. No wonder they are constantly 
short of vault space at the capital, though 
why they should preserve the tons of re- 
ports passes comprehension, for no use 
seems to be made of them. 
* * * x 
Attention is directed to this “over-regu- 
lation” at this time by the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission calling 
a hearing for May 1 in Washington, at 
which telephone companies are invited to 
express their views on the depreciation 
procedure which the commission is pre- 
paring to formulate for 


telephone industry. 


governing the 


Subscription—10 Cents a Copy 
$3 a Year U. S., Cuba and Mexico 
$4 Canada, $5 Other Countries 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE REGULATION 


For many months the commission has 
been agitating the telephone field on the 
subject. Companies have been urged to 
fill out questionnaires, and telephone asso- 
ciations have been asked to submit briefs 
outlining their views. Reports, reports and 
more reports! 

oS a 

Because some telephone service is inter- 

state, federal legislation defines telephone 


companies as common carriers, and places 


them under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In 1921 
there were 1,120 companies which reported 
to that commission which prescribes their 


accounting methods and is now planning 


to set up a depreciation system for them. 
The overwhelming bulk of 


any com- 


pany’s business, however, is entirely local 
and has no relation to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission nor any other branch 
oi the federal government. It is plainly 
a matter for state regulation, and that 
alone. 

figures show that 


In Wisconsin, the 


more than 99 per cent of the revenues of 


a number of average compailies, taken as 
a basis, is derived from sources which 
have no connection with interstate busi- 
ness. Yet under the present system the 
federal government claims jurisdiction 


over these companies, and, because of the 


1 per cent that has a tinge of interstate 
cclor, calls for reports and more reports, 
to feed the files at Washington. 


The federal transportation act should 


be amended so as to 


apply to 
phone companies 


not tele- 
when not engaged in interstate traffic. The 
control which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now exercises over such op- 
erations simply adds—and unnecessarily— 
to the regulation by the state commission. 
It imposes an unnecessary burden on most 
companies and serves no useful purpose. 

In fact, its only result is to compel the 
making of endless reports that add to the 
constantly growing mass of similar stuff 
which finds oblivion at Washington. 

* OK * Xx 


One of the speakers at the Wisconsin 
convention described the situation as “a 
ridiculous condition of affairs”’—and those 
who have come in contact with its prac- 
tical working agree with the statement. 

Congress should be asked to exclude 
from the operation of the federal trans- 
portation act all telephone companies ex- 
cept. interstate toll companies. 

As a matter of fact, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s regulation of the 
railways has not been such a shining suc- 
cess as to justify it in extending its con- 
trol to other utilities. It has a long, hard 
job ahead of it in setting up a deprecia- 


tion procedure that will be satisfactory. 
*k ok * x 


That suspects it 1s 
tackling a difficult task is indicated by the 


the commission 


report of the depreciation section, extracts 
The 
establishment of one standard rate for de- 


from which appear in this issue. 


preciation to apply to all telephone com- 
ponies, operating under widely different 


conditions, is conceded to be impracticable. 
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Attention is also called to the fact that 
it has been found impossible to get com- 
plete information from the companies, par- 
ticularly the Class C, or smaller, com- 
panies. In fact, it is intimated that the 
Class C units will be excused from the 
depreciation requirements for the present 
at least. 

This will be welcome news to the Class 
C companies, but it is amusing to note that 
the passion of Washington to compel the 
making of reports leads the commission 
tc advise these companies, nevertheless, to 
keep up records and collect data, so that, 
if in the future the commission should in- 
clude Class C, the reports from year to 
year would be available. 

According to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a Class C company is one 
whose annual operating revenues run be- 
tween $10,000 and $50,000. 

4) gle OR otk 

As governmental bodies move slowly, 
the hearing on May 1 is probably only the 
start for a long, tedious proceeding. Be- 
sides the matters discussed in the current 
report of the depreciation section, the com- 
mission desires companies to give con- 
sideration to the following questions: 


“1. Has a depreciation reserve any 
other purpose than to provide a means 


Stay Out of the Banking Business 


The ‘‘Why”’ of Good Collections— Many Companies Borrow Money from the 
Banks and Pay Interest on It; Then They Turn Around and Loan This Money 
to a Group of Telephone Subscribers Without Any Interest Whatsoever | 


If you should read in the morning paper 
that your local banker had opened a small 
telephone exchange for the convenience of 
his customers and was giving telephone 
service absolutely free, what would you 
do about it? 

You would probably get out the family 
shotgun, march straight up to his office, 
read the riot act to him and demand that 
he stay in his bank and keep out of the 
telephone business. 

If he did not seem inclined to follow 
your suggestion, you would call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the telephone business 
is performing a useful service in the 
world, for which it is entitled to compen- 
sation, and that by furnishing free tele- 
phone service, he was ruining your busi- 
ness without doing himself any real good. 

You would point out the difference be- 
tween the telephone business and the bank- 
ing business, and state that he should 
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of equalizing the effect of property re- 
quirements, so that the disproportionate 
burden may not fall upon the operations of 
any one year? If so, what other purpose 
has it? 

2. If a depreciation reserve has no 
other purpose than that stated, will the 
method of determining depreciation 
charges, which is recommended by the 
cepreciation section, provide a _ reserve 
which is no larger than is necessary for 
such purpose? 

3. Should amounts reserved as the re- 
sult of depreciation charges from what 
would otherwise be surplus earnings be 
segregated in a special fund, to be in- 
vested in whole or in part in liquid assets, 
so that companies may be in a position 
to make necessary or desirable replace- 
ments of property even when not in a 
position to market new securities on ad- 
vantageous terms? 

4. Does the straight-line method of de- 
termining depreciation charges, as com- 
pared with a sinking fund or annuity 
method, result in larger charges than the 
public served can equitably be asked to 
pay?” 

. Se 


In passing, it may be noted that in its 
report of the preliminary investigation, the 


commission appears to consider the 


straight-line method the most feasible. 
x * * x 


Outspoken criticism of a government 
body by individuals subject to its con- 


eee. Paxton 


confine his efforts to carrying on the busi- 
ness of a bank and let you look after the 
telephone business. 

What if the shoe were on the other 
foot? Suppose the banker came down to 
your office and demanded that you stay 
out of the banking business and confine 
your efforts to running the telephone busi- 
ness. What would you think about that? 

What is the difference between the tele- 
phone business and the banking business? 

The main object in the telephone busi- 
ness is to furnish telephone service. That 
is how a telephone man makes his money, 
and if he cannot furnish telephone service 
to a sufficient number of people and in- 
duce them to pay for it, he has to go out 
of business. 

The main object in the banking busi- 
ness is to loan money. That is how a 
banker makes his living, and any time 
that he cannot loan a reasonable amount 


4 
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Assistant General Manager, Grayson Telephone Co., Sherman, Tex. 3 
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trol is seldom uttered, for no one likes — 
to “get in bad” with the powers that be. 
Major General Goethals, the famous en- 
gineer who built the Panama canal, how- 
ever, does not hesitate to express his opin- 
ion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

April 1 General Goethals retired as New 
York state fuel administrator and he was 
interviewed on his experience in trying 
Without 
any mincing of words he blamed the In- 


tc supply the public with coal. 
terstate Commerce Commission for the 
coal trust getting away with profiteering 
prices and shortage of supply during the 
winter. Goethals considers the commis- 
sion a “haven for lame ducks,” and that 
it is, consequently, dominated by politics. 
* * * x 

The general doesn’t think much of the 

average government board anyway, when 


; ; 5 
it comes to business results. He came 


close to recording an epigram when he — 
said: “I have always defined a board as — 


something narrow, flat and wooden, and ~ 
that definition fits the I. C. C.” 
He might have added that a board can 
sustain only a certain amount of weight, — 
and that many believe the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission has more work than 
i 


it can properly handle. 
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of money at the current interest rates, he 
has to close his doors. 

For a banker to furnish telephone serv- 
ice, would be to invade the telephone field, 


| 
; 


and if he furnished it absolutely free, it — 


hy 


q 


would be only adding insult to injury. 
If a telephone company loans money, it is | 
invading the banking field, and if it loans 
money without interest, it is doing the | 
banker as great a wrong as he would do 
to furnish free telephone service. 

But why all the discussion about loan- 
ing money and about the banking busi- 
ness? Who ever heard of a telephone 
company’s having any money—much less 
loaning it out, either with or without 
interest? .| 

It is a notorious fact that the majority 
of telephone companies permit their sub- 
scribers to become delinquent on their — 
telephone accounts, and that many tele- | 
phone companies are carrying large bal 
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ances in unpaid accounts against subscrib- 
ers who are still receiving service. 

If a telephone company carries a sub- 
scriber’s unpaid account for several weeks 


actly the same thing as loaning the sub- 
scriber money without charging him any 
interest. 

Perhaps it seems a small item, and in 
the case of many individual accounts it 
is a small item, but there are thousands 
of telephone exchanges which are carry- 
ing on their books balances amounting to 
hundreds and even thousands of dollars; 
and who, at the same time, are paying 
interest to some bank for money which 
they have borrowed from it. 

_ The idea never seems to occur to the 
managers of these exchanges that in real- 
ity they are posing as public benefactors 
hy borrowing money on their own credit 
from the bank and paying interest on it, 
and then turning around and loaning this 
money to a group of telephone subscribers 
without any interest whatsoever. 

Many a telephone manager would feel 
insulted if some subscriber whom he 
scarcely knew should ask him for the loan 
of $10 without security, without interest, 
and for an indefinite time. 

But the same manager will let the ac- 
count of almost any subscriber run until 
\it amounts to $10, and will.go to the bank 
\himself and borrow money to pay his 
obligations when he has outstanding a 
_ sufficient amount to cover all his indebted- 
| ness if he would only collect it. 

The main trouble with collections is 
‘that most telephone companies started out 
on the wrong principle, and have never 
| had their mental attitude straightened out. 
_ Most telephone exchanges were started 
under some form of actual or threat of 
‘possible competition, and the managers 
| thought it necessary to use every possible 
| means to secure and retain patrons for 
their company. 


Because of these conditions, there grew 
up among many telephone men the idea 
that subscribers should not be discon- 
nected for non-payment except in very 
extreme circumstances, and that a _ tele- 


What Would You Do If Your Local 


phone manager could safely run his credit 

' System on the same basis as the manager 
of a store. 

Within recent years, there have come 

about many changes in the telephone busi- 


or months after it is due, it is doing ex-. 


Banker Opened a 
Small Exchange for His Customers’ Convenience? 
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ness. New conditions have arisen and 
many operating practices which were suc- 
cessful a few years ago, will not prove 
successful today. 

With the phenomenal growth of tele- 
phone exchanges and the great in- 
crease in the number of subscribers, 
collections have assumed a 
new phase. They can no 
longer be handled upon the 
“hit or miss” policy of the 
corner grocery man, but must 
be placed upon a definite busi- 
ness_ basis. 

The older utilities have long 
since gone out of the credit 
business, and have been out 
for so long that no one 
thinks of asking for credit 
at one of their offices. 

If you go to a post office 
for stamps, you pay cash for them and do 
not feel insulted if the postmaster refuses 
to take your personal check. 

If you go to the railway depot, you pay 
cash for a ticket and if you make a 
freight shipment, you pay the freight be- 
fore the goods are shipped, or else the 
railroad company has a lien on the goods 
until all the freight charges are paid. 
The same condition prevails with regard 
to express shipments. 

The power and light, the gas, and the 
water utilities have adopted the general 
practice of requiring a deposit to be made 
before service is given, and of discontinu- 
ing service on a definite date if the 
monthly charges are not paid. 

The two utilities which are the least 
strict in their collection policy, are the 
telegraph and the telephone systems, the 
latest to enter the field, these are 
rapidly taking the necessary steps to place 
their houses in order. 

There are definite reasons why a utility 
should collect its charges under a more 
strict system than is required of the ordi- 
nary business: 

In the first place, a utility cannot vary 
its charges to suit changing conditions as 
an ordinary business can do. 

In the second place, a utility cannot 
charge one price to a man who is good 
pay, and a higher price to the man who 
is poor pay, as an ordinary business can 
and does do. 

In the third place, a utility 
croup of cus- 


and 


has a larger 


tomers, does business with 
each customer for a smaller 
amount and upon a smaller 
margin of profit, and thus 
ay, proportionally has a greater 
— expense of collection and a 


larger loss if its collection 
methods are lax. 


Telephone men, whose col- 


lections are in bad shape, often excuse 
their delinquency by saying that the sub- 
scribers will not stand for a strict collec- 


tion policy, and that if they tried to make 
everyone pay it, they would be sure to 
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lose 90 per cent of their subscribers. 


If the service at a telephone exchange 
is so wretched or the subscribers so ex- 
ceedingly poor that the only reason they 
retain their telephones is that the manager 


Long Articles Are Written on Various Methods for Pain- 
lessly Extracting Money from Telephone Subscribers. 


permits them to do so without making 
payment, the sooner 90 per cent of the 
telephones are taken out and the exchange 
is closed up and junked, the better for all 
concerned. The telephone manager may 
be able to make an honest living in some 
other business, and the subscribers cer- 
tainly will not lose anything. 

The question is often asked, “What is 
the best way to collect?” and long articles 
are written on various methods for pain- 
lessly extracting money from telephone 
subscribers. 

The one secret of successful collections 
is that the telephone company must get a 
backbone instead of a wishbone, and get 
firmly fixed in its mind the fact that it is 
entitled to its money promptly each month, 
and that it has no earthly excuse for not 
getting it. 

Of course, the ideal collection system is 
one in which each subscriber actually 
makes a deposit sufficient to cover all his 
charges, for a considerable period, and is 
required to make monthly payments under 
the penalty of losing his telephone at any 
time these payments are not made by a 
given date. 

This policy is in force at many tele- 
phone exchanges, and if it is strictly car- 
ried out, there is no possibility for loss 
except through clerical error or other 
mistake. 

For the telephone company that does 
not require advance deposits, there is a 
plan which will reduce collection losses to 
the minimum. 

It is to require payment during each 
current month and to disconnect all sub- 
scribers who have not:paid their bills by 
a set day of the current month, usually 
the 15th or 20th day. 

Where this plan is followed, there can 
never be a greater loss on rent than a 
fraction of a month, nor a greater loss on 
toll than the toll bill for two months. 

An advance deposit is often required 
from large toll users, even if no deposit 
is required for rent. 

Under either of these two collection 
plans, there’ will be but little, if any, loss. 
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Under any plan which permits accounts to 
be carried in arrears, there will always be 
losses for bad accounts, with the possi- 
bility of a heavy loss at any time. 

No telephone manager will dispute the 
fact that it is desirable to place his col- 
lections on a 100 per cent basis, and to 
eliminate carrying unpaid balances. 

There can be but one reason why he 
does not adopt a strict cut-off policy, and 
that is the theory that it is not good busi- 
ness, which usually means that the public 
will not stand for it. 

The public will stand for it. Hundreds 
of exchanges have tried the plan and 
found it successful. 

No man whose telephone service is 
worth anything to him is going to do 
without it permanently because of the re- 
quirement that he pay his bill promptly. 
Of course, if he doesn’t really need a tele- 
phone, he won’t pay promptly, or any 
other way, and the sooner that fact is 
found out, the better. 

The real fact is that the average sub- 
scriber will have more respect for a tele- 
phone company which requires him to pay 
promptly each month, than he will for a 
company which permits him to run in 
arrears until his account becomes so large 
that it is like pulling an eyetooth to pay it. 

A telephone company, with which the 
writer is familiar, recently instituted a 
strict cut-off policy for its 10,000 sub- 
scribers. Many of these subscribers had 
balances, and some were at exchanges 
which had always paid “in arrears.” 

What was the result? The first month 
the outstanding balances were reduced 65 
per cent, and the second month they were 
practically wiped out. Less than 50 tele- 
phones had to be removed, and most of 
these had always been poor pay. 

This company went at its new policy in 
the right way. It took the subscribers 
into its confidence and told them just why 
collections had to be enforced. 

It placed in the hands of every sub- 
scriber a statement showing just how 
much had been lost on collections, and 
what the loss would be for the future if 
the old system was followed. It ran ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers laying the 
facts before the public. 

The result was that when cut-off day 
came around, only a few bills were un- 
paid, and no opposition was encountered. 
What this telephone company did can be 
done by any telephone company. 

The average telephone company needs 
every cent of money that it can lay its 
hands upon. If it is furnishing service to 
its patrons, it can justly claim payment 
for these services each month. 

It has the right, it has the power, it has 
the duty, of enforcing prompt payment 
from its subscribers. The sooner all tele- 
phone companies quit carrying balances 
for their subscribers, the better for all 
concerned. 

Let’s get out of the banking business, 
and stay out of it. 
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THE SHUTTER DOWN IN THE CORNER 


By Miss Anne Barnes 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


One blizzardy, cold night I arrived in a small town in Iowa which was 
blanketed with a heavy snow. As the brakeman deposited my two grips on 
the platform, I looked for someone to grab them, as is the usual occurrence, 
but this night was an exception to the rule. 

“A cold reception,” I reflected, as I looked around for a means of con- 
veyance to the hotel. 

Just then a voice at my side said, “I beg your pardon. Are you Miss 
Barnes ?” 

“Yes, I am Miss Barnes,’ I answered eagerly. It seemed so good to be 
met on a wild night like this and to be called by name. 

Out of that wild night started a friendship which I treasure. I am glad 
of one cold night in Iowa. I am so thankful that I did not miss this ex- 
perience. 

The lady then introduced herself as Mrs. Brooks, at whose home the 
manager of the telephone company had arranged for me to stay, as there were 
no hotel accommodations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brooks lived in a small cottage on the outskirts of the 
town. Mr. Brooks was the banker. Regarding these two people I will briefly 
say that I have never met a married couple so happily mated. 

Mr. Brooks was away from home a great deal in the evenings; thus, Mrs. 
Brooks and I spent many hours together. She seemed to enjoy all that I could 
tell her about telephone work. 

One evening she said to me, “I wonder if you have any idea why I enjoy 
hearing your experiences in telephone work. I am going to tell you. Twelve 
years ago I was a telephone operator at Crysta! City. 

“In fact,” she shyly added, “that is how I came to meet my husband. How 
well I remember hearing his voice for the first time! I was a student opera- 
tor and that day I was having my initial experience in answering calls. 
Strange to say, too, my husband’s signal was the first one I ever answered. 

““Answer that shutter down in the corner,’ said my teacher. 

“IT did. The answering of ‘that shutter down in the corner’ marked a new 
epoch in my life. 

““Hasn’t he a fine voice? He always speaks in that courteous manner, 
and he never fails to say “Good morning!” to us. He is our banker,’ said 
my teacher. 

“And so it fell to my lot, along with my other work, of course, to answer 
‘that shutter down in the corner.’ In the course of time I met John, and 
then the whirr of the ‘shutter down in the corner’ was like music to my ears. 

“Just one thing more, and please don’t think this silly; only John knows, 
and how he laughs at me.” 

She took a key from her little work basket and stepped over to the 
dresser. She unlocked a drawer and took out a small package wrapped in 
white tissue paper. She returned to her chair and sat down, holding the 
little package between the palms of her hands, without speaking for a few 
minutes. 

Then she said softly, “I heard that they were installing a new, up-to-date 
board in Crystal City. While I was over there visiting my folks a few weeks 
ago, I had a great desire to see the old board once more. 

“I went up to the office and was disappointed, as the old board was gone. 
The operators, who were all strange to me, told me that the cut-over had 
taken place two weeks before. I asked what they did with the old board. 

““Oh, that is out in the shed back of the building. They are junking it.’ 

“I thanked the girls, and commented on their fine new equipment, and 
then stole down the stairway to the shed back of the building. Back in the 
corner stood the old board. The work of dismantling it had started. But 
down in the corner hung my beloved old shutter, hanging down, waiting for 
my answer. I took a screw driver and—’—she commenced unwrapping the 
little white package—“here it is! I answered the shutter ‘down in the corner’ 
the last time it ever dropped. 

“There is John honking his car. That is our signal now to put a light 
in the window.” 
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_ fects of these factors. 


Recommendations on Depreciation 


Extracts from Order of Interstate Commerce Commission Giving Recommend- 
ations of the Depreciation Section as to Procedure for Setting Up Depreciation 
on Telephone Properties— Hearing to Be Held in Washington on May 1 


In the consideration of this question it 
is important to remember from the out- 
set that depreciation, as an accounting re- 
quirement, has a twofold purpose: 


First, that the charges representing de- 
preciation shall be included as a part of 
current operating expenses so distributed 
that each month or year shall bear its 
proportionate share of the cost of the 
property being consumed in operation 
during its service life; and second, that 
concurrently with the inclusion of such 
charges in operating expenses there shall 
be accumulated a depreciation reserve to 


which shall be charged the loss represent- 
ed in the retirement of each class or unit 
_of property. 


In other words, the object is to reserve 
from free surplus the expired service 


value of the property and provide in the 
assets amounts adequate to cover the in- 


vestment in such property at the time of 


its retirement; or, where the company is 


not earning a surplus which can be so 
used, to show by the accounts the real 
extent of the deficit. 


The telephone companies, collectively 
and individually, urge that all property 
used in telephone service, with the excep- 
tion of land, should be considered de- 


preciable, and have classified such prop- 
erty according to the groupings enumer- 


ated under fixed-capital accounts in the 
uniform system of accounts which _ be- 
came effective January 1, 1913. This in- 
cludes intangible property, such as fran- 
chises, patent rights, and other intangi- 
ble investment, and also right of way. 


The classes of property for which de- 
preciation charges may properly be in- 
cluded in operating expenses should em- 
brace only physical property that is sub- 
ject to wear and tear from usage and to 
the effects of age and decay, or whose 
usefulness or economical operation may 
come to an end because of obsolescence, 


| inadequacy, changes in the art, or public 
| requirements. 


It is obvious that the disappearance of 


_ property, such as is represented by fran- 


chises, patent rights, and other intangible 
items, is not brought about by the ef- 
This is also true 
with respect to right-of-way, so far as tele- 
phone companies are concerned, inasmuch 
as this property item represents the cost 


| merely of rights and privileges to place 
_poles and string wires on private prop- 
| erty, public highways, and buildings and 


other structures owned by private or pub- 
lic interests. The effectiveness of such 


_ rights and privileges is limited, just as the 


service life of tangible property is limited, 
but the limitation is controlled by en- 
tirely different conditions. 

The tangible property of a telephone 
company is gradually consumed in the 
operations of the property by any or all 
of the elements previously mentioned; 
and, if the operating expenses are to 
truly reflect the cost of operation, there 
must be currently included therein the 
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The Wrong Kind of Critic. 


Some critics are like chimney sweep- 
ers; they put out the fire below, and 


frighten the swallows from their nests, 


above; they scrape a long time in the 
chimney, cover themselves with soot, 
and bring nothing away but a bag of 
cinders, and then sing from the top of 
the house as if they had built it—DLong- 
fellow. 
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monthly or yearly proportions of such 
consumption, so that when the property 
has been entirely consumed or when its 
usefulness has reached an end, the opera- 
ting expenses during its useiul life will, 
in the aggregate, have borne the cost of 
the property or such proportion of the 
cost as may be represented by the ex- 
hausted service value. 

On the other hand, intangible property 
such as franchises, patent and 
right of way, is not consumed in the op- 
eration of the property. ‘here is no 
gradual diminution in the effectiveness of 
such items, because they convey a right 
to do certain things, a right which is uni- 
form and constant throughout its life al- 
though it may have a limited period of 
effectiveness. 

It is recognized that the cost of such 
rights is not fairly chargeable against 
the month or year in which the right 
may expire, and that it is proper that 
this cost be amortized over the period of 


rights, 


effectiveness by charges to the current ap- 
propriate expense or income accounts; but 
since there is no gradual diminution of 
effectiveness in operation, ii is not be- 


lieved that intangible property items of 
this character comprise a class of prop- 
erty subject to depreciation as the term 
is used in the act. 


The telephone companies’ suggestion 
that the term “service life’ should be 
construed to mean the period which 


elapses between the date the property is 
installed and the date of its retirement, 
and the further suggestion that the aver- 
age of such period should be determined 
separately for each class of property by 
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each individual company based upon its 
past experience in retirements is believed 
to be sound in principle and the most prac- 
ticable manner of ascertaining an equit- 
able service life. 

As to their contention that storms and 
casualties are elements of depreciation 
which should be considered in the deter- 
mination of the service life along with 
physical deterioration from use, obso- 
lescence, inadequacy, public requirements, 
and changes in the art, it is not believed 
that such an-element comes within the 
meaning of the term “depreciation” as 
used in the act. 

It is recognized that the life of a rela- 
tively large proportion of a telephone plant 
is subject to abrupt termination by storms 
and casualties and that it is proper and 
reasonable to provide, through charges to 
operating expenses, for the cost of prop- 
erty so destroyed, but there is no grad- 
ual process of depreciation in connection 
with such happenings, and no effect upon 
property which can be forecast with an 
approximate degree of accuracy. 

The telephone companies’ suggestion 
that the term “salvage value” should mean 
the fair or secondhand value of the prop- 
erty retired plus the cost of removal if 
suitable for re-use, or the junk value less 
the cost of removal if unfit for further 
use, injects an element of expense into 
the determination of depreciation charges 
which is not a depreciation expense. Re- 
moval costs incident to the retirement of 
property neither increase nor decrease the 
residual value of the property and should 
not be used as a factor in the ascertain- 
ment of salvage values. 

In the case of telephone companies the 
cost of removing property retired, par- 
ticularly pole lines, aerial wires, and ca- 
bles, often involves relatively large ex- 
penditures which, if charged to operating 
expenses at one time, might unduly dis- 
tort them, and consequently there may be 
justification for anticipating and equaliz- 
ing such charges. There is no question 
as to the propriety of charging expen- 
ditures of this kind to operating expenses, 
but they do not represent any part of 
losses includible in depreciation. They 
should be charged to a separate appro- 
priate primary account having a distinc- 
tive title which would indicate the char- 
acter of the charges to be included therein, 
such as “cost of removing property” or 
“property-removal cost.” 

While the telephone companies are 
unanimous in their opinion that the per- 
centage of depreciation estimated for each 
class of property be such for each year as 
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will reach a total of 100 at the expira- 
tion of the estimated service life, they 
strongly urge that no percentage can be 
estimated by any rule or principle which 
will be fairly applicable to all telephone 
companies. They, therefore, argue that 
each company should be permitted to as- 
certain for itself the percentage to be ap- 
plied to each class of its property. 

This argument is sustained by our in- 
vestigation, which has proven quite con- 
clusively that it is wholly impracticable 
to estimate a percentage of depreciation 
for the same class of property that would 
be justly applicable to all companies. 

Climatic conditions, methods of con- 
struction, demands due to growth, and 
changes: in different communities and in 
requirements of state, county, and mu- 
nicipal authorities in the interest of public 
safety and convenience are all factors 
which vary widely. They vary to such an 
extent in the different sections of the 
country as to render a percentage deter- 
mined to be proper for one section inade- 
quate or excessive in another. 

It is practicable, however, to establish 
a rule or formula under the provisions of 
which each company shall be required to 
determine the percentages necessary to 
meet its requirements and thus insure uni- 
formity in the methods employed, and such 
a formula is submitted for consideration 
under the recommendations presented 
with this report. 

The percentages so determined should 
be submitted to the commission for ex- 
amination and approval before being made 
effective and should be accompanied by 
sworn statements showing in detail the 
methods and compilations used in their 
ascertainment. 

The original cost of the depreciable 
property less its salvage value is believed 
to be a sound basis for the computation 
of depreciation charges. As aforesaid, it 
is not believed that cost of removal should 
enter into the determination of salvage 
value. 

It is axiomatic that depreciation is an 
essential part of operating expenses. 
actual amount of such proportion of the 
expenses can not be accurately forecast, 
but it is inevitable that unless some esti- 
mate of the current depreciation loss is 
included in the expenses they will be un- 
derstated and the net income correspond- 
ingly overstated. 

Hence there should be determined, 
preferably on an actuarial basis, the serv- 
ice life of the property comprised in the 
plant, and provisions should be made in 
the current operating expenses to record 
charges, as nearly accurate as may be, rep- 
resenting the loss from depreciation, ap- 
portioned to each month during the sery- 
ice life of the property so that at the end 
of such life there will have been accumu- 
lated a reserve equal to the service value 
or the cost of the expired service value 
when the property is retired. 
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As a means of accomplishing this end, 
various methods have been advocated 
from time to time. Mention will be made 
here of only three of these methods, 
namely, the annuity and sinking-fund 
methods and the straight-line method. 

The annuity method provides for a 
uniform. annual charge to operating ex- 
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lyear .$920.50$ 129.50$ 50.00$ 79.50 

2 years. 837.02 129.50 46.02 83.48 

3 years. 749.36 129.50 41.84 87.66 

4 years. 657.33 129.50 37.47 92.03 

5 years. 560.69 129.50 32.86 96.64 

6 years. 459.22 129.50 28.03 101.47 

7 years. 352.67 129.50 22.95 106.55 

8 years. 240.80 129.50 17.63 111.87 

9 years. 123.33 129.50 12.03 117.47 

10 years@nene 129.50 Gag 123.33 
Total aeons $1,295.00 $ 295.00 $1,000.00 


Illustration of Operation 
Method of Setting Up 
Charges. 


of the Annuity 
Depreciation 


penses, which is composed of an amount 
representing the of property con- 
sumed in operation and an allowance for 
interest, at a fixed rate on the investment 
successively diminished by the accrued de- 
preciation. 

It assumes that such interest allowances 
should be made because, theoretically, the 
cost of the property is the principal sum 
invested, plus the interest thereon. It 
justifies this assumption on the theory 
that if such sum had not been invested 
in the property it might have been em- 
ployed elsewhere to actually earn inter- 
est. Upon this basis the total amount 
which must be provided for through the 
annual charges to operating expenses is 
the amount of the investment itself and 
the interest allowance. Therefore, it is 
evident that the annual charge must 
necessarily be more than is required for 
depreciation representing loss of the actual 
property investment. 

Since the annual charge must include 
both interest and depreciation, it is neces- 
sary in determination of such a charge 
to find a sum, combining the two, which 
will through successive credits to the in- 
vestment account concurrent with depre- 
ciation charged operating expenses result 
in writing out the investinent at the end 
of its service life. 

Under this plan the annual charge is 
in part dependent on the interest allow- 
ances. Consequently the rate of interest 
is one of the controlling factors, and since 
the interest is allowed on the diminishing 
value of the investment, it follows that 
the portion of the annual charge repre- 
senting interest is gradually reduced, 
while that part covering the depreciation 


loss 


‘an unfair 
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An illustration of the operation of the ; 
annuity method is set forth in the ac- 


companying paradigm. 
assumed investment of $1,000 in property 


It is based on an — 


having an estimated service life of 10 


years. Interest at 5 per cent compounded 
annually is allowed on the diminishing 
value of the investment. Consideration 
of salvage value is eliminated for the sake 
of simplicity. 

It will be noted that the annual charge 
to operating expenses during the 10 years 
aggregates $1,295, or $295 more than the 
cost of the property. 

The part covering depreciation, or loss 


of property consumed in operation, in-_ 


creases from $79.50 in the first year to 
$123.33 in the tenth year, but the aggre- 
gate is $1,000, which equals the cost of 
the property. Hence it is apparent that 
the use of this method results in not only 
distribution of depreciation 
charges but also in an annual excessive 
charge to operating expenses. 
Furthermore, it involves accounting that 
is misleading, because to give effect to its 
provisions it is necessary, by book entries, 
to pass a credit to income account with a 
corresponding charge to investment ac- 
count for items representing interest 
which is wholly hypothetical. Such a pro- 
cedure is really a manipulation of ac- 
counts and should not be permitted. 
_ The sinking-fund method, like the an- 
nuity method, involves complicated inter- 
est computations. It also recognizes a 
uniform annual charge to operating ex- 
penses, but its application requires that 
the annual allowances shall be actually set 
aside in a special fund or invested in ap- 
proved securities which, with interest 
compounded, shall during the life of the 
depreciating property accumulate a sum 
equal to the service value. 
As in the annuity method, the rate of 
interest is one of the controlling factors 
in determining the annual charge. 
necessary to find a sum which will, when 


It ism 


~ 


added to the interest accumulations, equal 


the service value at the expiration of the 
life period. 


It should be remembered, 


however, that under the annuity method { 
the interest is hypothetical, while under 


the sinking-fund method the interest may 
be actually earned. A sinking fund in- 


ee 


creases not merely by the direct contribu-_ 


tions but also by the interest accumula-_ 
tions of these contributions, and it there-_ 


fore follows that the longer the sinking | 


fund is in operation, the larger the inter-— 


est accumulations will be. 


At first thought it may appear that the 
direct cost of maintaining such a fund | 


grows smaller with the increase in the 


number of years, but the fallacy of this | 


is apparent when it is remembered that 


the contributions to the fund are wholly | 


withdrawn from the business where they 
might be employed at a greater profit — 


April 7, 1923. 


than could reasonably be expected from 
the sinking fund. 

However, under the © sinking-fund 
method the interest accrued is applied to 
reduce the loss of property consumed in 
operation which otherwise is chargeable 
to operating expenses. The accompany- 
ing table illustrates the working of the 
sinking-fund method. 

It will be noted that the total equal an- 
nual charges for depreciation for the life 
period is $795, or $205 less than is actu- 
ally required to retire the property, and 
that the total interest accumulations for 
the same period are $205, which if added 
to the direct contributions represented by 
the annual charges will equal the amount 
of the property investment. It will be 
noted that as the proportion of the an- 
nual charges representing interest gradu- 
ally increases from $3.98 to $43.83, that 
part covering depreciation correspondingly 
increases from $79.50 to $123.33. 

Under the sinking-fund method interest 
is applied to reduce the depreciation 
charges, while under the annuity method 


interest is added to the depreciation 
charges. Thus under the sinking-fund 
method operating expenses are wunder- 


charged while under the annuity method 
they are overcharged. 

The straight-line method provides for an 
equal and constant annual charge repre- 
senting depreciation, or the loss of prop- 


erty consumed in operation, to operating 


expenses which in the aggregate is equiva- 


lent to the service value of the property or 
to as much of that value as has expired 


when the property is retired. 
It is the simplest of all suggested meth- 
ods. It is based on the principle that 


each year of life of the depreciating prop- 
erty should bear its pro rata share of the 
loss in service value. The resultant charge 
to operating expenses in each year of the 
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lyear ..$920.50 $ 79.50 $...... $ 79.50 
2years.. 837.02 79.50 3.98 83.48 
3 years.. 749.36 79.50 8.16 87.66 
4 years.. 657.38 79.50 12.53 92.03 
5 years.. 560.69 79.50 17.14 96.64 
6years.. 459.22 79.50 21.97 101.47 
Tyears.. 352.67 79.50 27.05 106.55 
8 years.. 240.80 79.50 32.37 111.87 
9 years.. 123.33 79.50 37.97 117.47 
mOvears, ...... 79.50 43.83 123.33 
ROL oie a a's $795.00 $205.00 $1,000.00 


Mlustration of Working of the Sinking-Fund 
Method of Providing for Depreciation. 


service life of the property, therefore, rep- 
tesents its theoretical proportion of the 
accruing depreciation. Its freedom from 
interest complications renders it easily un- 
derstood and its results as they appear in 
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the accounts are depreciation charges in 
fact. 

The illustration contained in the table 
shows the details of the charges under the 
straight-line method. No comments are 
necessary, but the table is given merely to 
make comparison with those submitted 
under the annuity and sinking-fund meth- 
ods. 

Consideration of interest in connection 
with the determination of methods for as- 
certaining annual depreciation charges ag- 
gravates an already complicated situation 
and to a considerable extent is misleading. 

Under the annuity method it is shown 
that the inclusion of interest as a part of 
the annual depreciation charge actually re- 
sults in an excessive charge to operating 
expenses, and requires accounting for a 
charge to operating expenses for an ex- 
pense not incurred. 

Under the sinking-fund method it is 
shown that the use of interest as an ele- 
ment of the annual depreciation charge 
actually results in an insufficient charge 
to operating expenses. 

If the interest is actually earned from 
the moneys, representing the annual allow- 
ances, set aside in a special fund, such 
interest is a legitimate income, but it 
should not be applied to reduce the amount 
of depreciation properly chargeable to op- 
erating expenses. Moreover, if a sinking 
fund is created, it is obvious that its use 
should be restricted to the restoration of 
the equivalent of the cost of the property 
depreciated, since the direct contributions 
to the fund represent such depreciation. 

To enforce this restriction the fund 
should be administered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the case of 
common carriers subject to its jurisdic- 
tion, otherwise the carriers would be free 
to use the fund whenever and for what- 
ever purposes they might deem advisable. 
If the use of the fund is restricted, car- 
riers desiring to extend or improve their 
properties might be obliged to borrow 
money for that purpose at a greater rate 
of interest than the fund would normally 
earn and consequently be subjected to a 
condition contrary to economic 
principles. 

The complexity of depreciation accru- 
als on the diversified properties of com- 
mon carriers, which different 
amounts maturing at irregular intervals, 
together with the fact that the annuity 
and sinking-fund methods do not afford a 
true measurement of the annual loss of 
property consumed in operation would 
seem to justify the recommendation that 
they be not adopted for use in accounting 
for such loss on the property of the com- 
mon carriers subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In contrast to the methods which involve 
interest consideration, the straight-line 
method is clear cut, practicable, and sim- 
ple in its application. Under its provision 
operating expenses may be charged with 


sound 


involves 
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the accrued loss representing consumption 
of property in operation or with the ac- 
crued depreciation, representing the loss 
of service value, in equal annual install- 
ments. No questionable accounting is in- 
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Details of the Charges Under the Straight- 
Line Method of Depreciation 
Accounting. 
volved and no restrictions are placed upon 

the use of the carriers’ funds. 

The method has been indorsed by lead- 
ing accountants, courts, and regulatory 
bodies that have been called upon to de- 
termine a plan for depreciation account- 
ing. It is the plan which underlies the 
commission’s present accounting regula- 
tions with respect to depreciation. There- 
fore, it is recommended that the straight- 
line method be adopted. 

The present accounting regulations, as 
aforesaid, require telephone companies to 
include depreciation charges in their oper- 
ating expenses, but the method of ascer- 
taining the amount of such charges and 
the rules upon which they should be based 
are left for each company to determine for 
itself. 

The responses filed in answer to our 
questionnaire indicate lack of uniformity 
in the methods applied. Of the total num- 
ber of companies filing responses, 55 per 
cent base their charges on individual plant 
observation, 16 per cent on financial neces- 
sities, and 18 per cent on orders or instruc- 
tions of state authorities, while 11 per cent 
are unable to state the basis used. 

In the compilation of these data the in- 
formation received from class C com- 
panies (those having less than $50,000 
average annual operating revenues) was 
found to be of doubtful value, due prin- 
cipally to the inadequate records of such 
companies and the lack of any systematic 
basis of determining actual depreciation 
requirements. 

Many were influenced by methods adopt- 
ed by larger companies operating in the 
same or contiguous territory; others used 
estimates of service life, salvage values, 
and depreciation percentages suggested or 
recommended by public accountants em- 
ployed to audit their accounts; others sub- 
mitted data based solely upon the judg- 
ment of the managing or operating officer ; 
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and still others merely expressed their 
judgment without due regard for the im. 
portance of the subject. 

The information furnished by this class 
of telephone companies is of little value 
and, therefore, the conclusions reached 
must be based upon the data submitted by 
the larger companies. 

In view of the absence of necessary rec- 
ords and the lack of adequate accounting 
organizations it is not practicable to apply 
to class C companies the formula for as- 
certaining percentages of depreciation 
hereinafter proposed, and it is therefore 
recommended that such companies be re- 
lieved from the provisions thereof and be 
permitted to continue their present prac- 
tices in this particular respect until other- 
wise ordered by the commission. 

It is recommended, however, that these 
companies be required to conform to all 
other proposed rules in order that from 
and after the effective date of the regula- 
tions, records may be maintained which 
will make practicable the determination of 
reasonable and adequate percentages of de- 
preciation for class C companies. 

It is obvious that the most valuable data 
submitted in our investigation have been 
derived from the past experience and prac- 
tices of those companies that have used 
the plant-observation method of determin- 
ing depreciation charges, yet even these 
data are conflicting. 

A reasonable and systematic determina- 
tion of service life, service value, and sal- 
vage value of depreciable property is es- 
sential before a fair rate of depreciation 
can be ascertained, and this must be based 
upon the records of the past or upon speci- 
fic engineering studies which necessarily 
involve such records. Observations upon 
any other basis are largely a matter of in- 
dividual judgment productive of many va- 
ried conclusions. 

This is evident from the data filed with 
the depreciation section, which show a 
wide range of service life of the principal 
classes of property. For example, a ser- 
vice life of from 10 to 100 years is shown 
for buildings, 4 to 35 years on central- 
office and subscribers-station apparatus; 3 
to 75 years on continuous structures, such 
as pole lines, aerial wires, and cables; 5 to 
200 years on underground cables and con- 
duits ; and 1 to 40 years on general equip- 
ment. Salvage value per cents are shown 
to be of practically the same relative 
range. 

Probably the most scientific and compre- 
hensive studies of these two factors have 
been made by the telephone companies 
comprising the Bell system, but the per- 
centages of depreciation which have been 
obtained as a result of these studies have 
not been directly applied in the computa- 
tion of depreciation charges to be made to 
operating expenses, but they have been 
weighted into a single composite average 
and such average has been applied to the 
cost of property as a whole. 
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While this method has resulted in the 
building up of a depreciation reserve, the 
adequacy or inadequacy of such a reserve 
with respect to any class or unit of prop- 
erty is difficult, if not impossible, of deter- 
mination. 

Notwithstanding the almost unanimous 
contention of the telephone companies that 
the depreciation reserve underlies the in- 
vestment in depreciable property as a 
whole and, therefore, should not be di- 
vided for any class or units of property, 
such a division is not only desirable but 
uecessary to determine whether or not the 
amounts included in the reserve represent 
proper depreciation charges to operating 
expenses for the property affected and 
furthermore to determine the necessity, 
from time to time, for a modification of 
the underlying percentage rates. 


Conclusions. 

In reaching the conclusions submitted in 
this report, careful consideration has been 
given to the principles underlying the sug- 
gestions offered and the practicability of 
their application, the fulfillment of the re- 
quirements of the amendment of February 
28, 1920, and the simplest means of build- 
ing up adequate data for the commission’s 
future guidance. 

After a careful study and analysis of 
the results of the preliminary investiga- 
tion, the depreciation section has reached 
the following conclusions : 

1. That charges to operating expenses 
ta offset depreciation should be confined 
to tangible property. 

2. That such property should be di- 
vided into classes for depreciation pur- 
poses as indicated later in this report. 

3. That the cost of the property to the 
accounting company, plus the cost of ad- 
ditions and betterments, less the salvage 
value should be the basis tor depreciation 
charges. 

4. That depreciation charges should be 

assessed during the service life of the 
p.operty depreciated. 
5. That no service lives or percentages 
of depreciation applicable to the various 
classes of property can be determined that 
will be equitable or reasonable for all tele- 
phone companies or for such companies 
by groups, states, sections, or territorial 
divisions. 

6. That the straight-line method of dis- 
tributing depreciation charges should be 
adopted, because of the simplicity and 
practicability of its application to all classes 
of property and its equitable distribution 
of such charges. 

7. That uniform rules for the regula- 
tion of depreciation charges which will be 
applicable to all telephone companies can 
and shold be promulgated. 

Based upon these conclusions the fol- 
lowing recommendations are submitted for 
the consideration of the commission: 

General Rules. 

1. For the purpose of these regulations 

the term “depreciation charges” shall be 


erty at the percentage rates which shall 
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construed to mean the estimated loss in 
physical tangible property due to wear and 
tear not restored by current maintenance, | 
the effects of age and decay, and the de-_ 
crease in the service value due to obsol- 
escenee, inadequacy, changes in the art, 
and public requirements. i 
They shall not include any charges rep- 
resenting the removal costs incident to or — 
in connection with the retirement of prop-— 
erty (whether replaced or not), storm cas- 
ualities, or extraordinary repairs of any 
character, or any other similar charge. 


” 


2. The term “service life” shall be con- 
strued to mean the period of time between 
the installation of the property affected 
end the date of its retirement. 

3. The term “salvage value” shall be 
construed to mean the amount received | 
for the property retired and disposed of, 
or the amount representing the secondhand 
value if suitable for re-use. No allow- 
ance shall be made in determining the 
amount representing the salvage value for 
the cost of removing property retired or 
abandoned, or for recovering the salvage. 


4. The term “service value” shall be 
construed to mean the difference between 
the original cost of the property involved 
plus the additions and betterments thereto, 
including the applicable proportion of in- 
terest during construction, and the esti- 
mated salvage value at the time of re 
tirement. 

It is the cost of the investment which 
must be provided for through depreciation 
charges. If the original cost can not be 
ascertained, then an amount estimated by 
the accounting company to represent a 
reasonable cost of the property when ac- 
auired shall be used. 

5. Depreciation charges shall be based 
upon the service value of the class of prop- 
erty, as above defined. 

6. Depreciation charges shall be com- 
puted separately for each class of prop- 


hereafter be prescribed therefor and shall 
be distributed under the straight-line 
method to operating expenses during the 
estimated service life of the property or 
as much thereof as may be consumed at 
retirement, if such retirement takes place 
prior to the expiration of the estimated 
service life. ; 

7. Telephone companies shall not charge 
to their operating expenses or otherwise 
depreciation charges in any form on any 
class of property other than that pre- 
scribed herein or charge to any class of. 
property a percentage of depreciation other 
than that prescribed therefor. 

8. Depreciation charges shall be ac- 
counted for in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the accounting regulations 
in effect at the time these regulations shall 
become effective or any amendments or 
other accounting regulations with respec 
thereto which hereafter may be promul 
gated. ‘ 

9. If after six months from the date 
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these regulations become effective, any 
telephone company shall find the percent- 
ages of depreciation which have been pre- 
scribed to be at variance with its require- 
“ments or necessities, as nearly as may be 
ascertained, it may apply to the commis- 
sion for a modification of the percentages 
so prescribed. Such applications, however, 
must in each case be accompanied by 
sworn statements of the facts, and by the 
expert opinions and estimates upon which 
are based the application for a moditfica- 
tion of the percentage rates. 

10. Each telephone company shall keep 
its records in sufficient detail to show fully 
all facts pertaining to all depreciation 

charges, the cost or estimated value of 
the classes or units of property named 
herein, the cost of all additions and _ bet- 
terments made thereto, and the application 
of the percentages of depreciation pre- 
scribed therefor. 
If full information is not recorded in 
the controlling records, such records shall 
contain sufficient references to the de- 
tails to permit ready identification and 
shall be filed in such a manner as to be 
readily accessible for examination by rep- 
“resentatives of the Interstate Commerce 
» Commission. 
. Classes of Property. 
Telephone companies shall include in 
operating expenses charges representing 
depreciation on the following classes of 
| property: 


Booths and special fittings. 
Buildings frame. 
Buildings, brick. 
Buildings, concrete, stone, or other ma- 
sonry. 
Cables, aerial, exchange. 
Cables, aerial, toll. 
Cables, underground, exchange. 
Cables, underground, toll. 
Cables, submarine, exchange. 
Cables, submarine, toll. 
Central office telephone equipment. 
Central office other equipment. 
Conduits, exchange. 
Conduits, toll. 
General shop equipment. 
General stable and garage equipment. 
_ General store equipment. 
General tools and implements. 
Interior block wires. 
Office furniture and fixtures. 
Pole lines, exchange. 
Pole lines, toll. 
Private branch exchanges. 
Station apparatus. 
Station installations. 
Wire, aerial, exchange. 
Wire, aerial, toll. 


These classes may be further subdivided 
by any company for its individual pur- 
poses, provided a list of such subdivisions 
be first filed in the office of the depre- 
ciation section, Bureau of Accounts, sub- 
ject to disapproval by the commisison. 
‘Percentages of Depreciation. 


The accounting company shall submit to 
the commission the percentages of depre- 
‘Ciation which the company deems applic- 
able to each of such classes of property 
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herein prescribed as may be included in its 
plant. Such percentages shall be based 
upon a study of the company’s history and 
experience. 

The commission upon consideration and 
aualysis of the companies’ proposals will 
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A Good Word for the Telephone 
Lineman. 

The strenuous work made necessary by 
the recent sleet storms inspired an editor- 
ial writer in Colliers to pay a tribute to 
the telephone lineman recently. 
what the editor had to say: 

“Man can stand up under anything but 
a wounded spirit. This is the time of 
the year when lots of us grow boils on our 
own souls. The job we live by is all 
wrong, so we hate it and fear it and 
shirk it, and make it that much more cruel 
and hard to do. Strength and freedom lie 
on quite the other tack. 

“Mac of the telephone engineers helped 
a lot of men beat ice and the north wind 
last winter with these rough verses: 


Here is 


The wind and sleet have done their trick; 
We're moggin’ out 0 town— 

We're goin’ to put the copper back— 
There’s twenty miles gone down. 


Roll out! Roll out, ye climbin’ bucks! 
And show ’em where we shine; 

Get on your spurs and safety belts— 
There’s trouble on the line! 


“They went and did it with a lift and a 
drive, and were glad all the way through. 
Try that record on the phonograph of 
your own heart.” 


ee 1 TET 
classify the companies and determine the 
classes of depreciable property and the 
percentages of depreciation applicable 
thereto for each class of companies and 
these shall remain in effect as thus de- 
termined until changed or modified by the 
commission. 

with its 
statements 


Each company shall submit 
proposed percentages 
showing the bases therefor and the method 
employed in ascertaining the percentage 
for each class or unit of property. 

The annual percentage of depreciation 
shall be ascertained as to each year by the 
following formula: 

After the service life of 
property has been estimated, ascertain by 
classes of property the total amount of 
actual retirements and the total amount of 
salvage for a period immediately preceding 
the effective date of these regulations 
which shall contain the same number of 
years as is embraced within the estimated 
service life of each clasts. Obtain there- 
from the average amount of annual re- 
tirements and the average amount of an- 
nual salvage by classes. 

The ratio which the average annual 
amount of retirements, less the average an- 
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each class of 
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nual amount of salvage, bears to the orig- 
inal or estimated cost of the class of prop- 
erty affected plus the cost of additions 
and betterments thereto, shall be the per- 
centage of depreciation applicable to that 
class of property for the first year subse- 
quent to the effective date of these reg- 
ulations. 

Thereafter ascertain the percentage of 
depreciation for each class of property, 
for each year, by the same process, but in 
so doing deduct from the totals of the 
original basic period the amount of actual 
retirements and the amount of actual sal- 
vage for the earliest year included in such 
period and add to the remainders the 
amount of actual retirements and the 
amount of actual salvage for the year next 
preceding the current year. 

The percentages thus obtained for each 
class of property shall be the percentages 
cf depreciation for the current year, un- 
less, otherwise ordered by the commission. 

At no time shall the number of years in 
the basic period exceed or be less than 
the number of years covered by the esti- 
mated service life. 


The Iowa Operators Have Started 
Their “Spring Training.” 

The spring schools for operators in 
Iowa which are conducted each year by 
the engineering extension department of 
the Iowa State College, started with the 
one held at Fort Dodge April 6, under the 
direction of Miss Anne Barnes, traveling 
chief operator of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association. Miss Barnes was 
assisted by Miss Margaret Grace, chief 
operator of the Fort Dodge Telephone Co. 

The operators put in a full day, the pro- 
gram beginning at 9 a. m. and closing with 
a dinner dance which started at 7 p. m. 
The program follows: 


“We Are Glad to Meet You,’ address 


‘of welcome, by Miss Margaret Grace. 


“Qualifications Necessary in the Selec- 
tion of Operators,’ Miss Julia Dwyer, 
supervisor of employment, Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Des Moines. 

“Sundry Snapshots along the Telephone 
Trail,’ Miss Nellie Roberts, Central Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., Rockwell City. 

“Relation of the Operator to the Pub- 
lic,’ Miss Maude Messer, chief operator, 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Eagle 
Grove. 

2:00 p. m. 

“Value of System and Codperation,” 
Miss Gertrude Merrill, chief operator, 
Northwestern Bell, Webster City. 

“Industrial Iowa,’ R. H. Holbrook, en- 


gineering extension department, Iowa 
.State College. 
“An Average Operator’s Problems,” 


Mrs. Minnie Francis, toll chief operator, 
Fort Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge. 
Opening the question box. 
General discussion. 


Florida Men Have Their Best Meeting 


Meeting Held March 27-28 at Miami Brought Forth Active Interest in Dis- 
cussions—Development of Good Relationship with Community, Keynote— 


Bureau Established to Assist Companies with Public Relations’ Problems | 


The Florida Telephone Association con- 
vention was held in Miami March 27 and 
28, and there were present representatives 
from all sections of the state, several visi- 
tors from other states, and a number of 
manufacturers with exhibits of modern 
telephone equipment. 

The convention was one of the most 
successful ever held. The subjects dis- 
cussed were of unusual interest and were 
followed by active general discussion. 

The officers were reélected as follows: 
W. G. Brorein, of Tampa, president; Dr. 
W. L. Moor, of Tallahassee, vice-president, 
and Frank D. Moor, of Tallahasee, secre- 
tary-tresaurer. 

The South Atlantic Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. arranged very pleasing entertain- 
ment for those in attendance, the features 
including a dinner on Tuesday evening and 
an automobile trip over the city Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

The first session on Tuesday opened with 
an address of welcome by Mayor C. D. 
Leffler. He spoke of the dependence of a 
city’s development and prosperity on tele- 
phone service, and emphasized the neces- 
sity for adequate rates for service ren- 
dered by public utilities, to enable them to 
meet the community’s requirements. 
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W. G. Brorein, of Tampa, Re-elected Presi- 
dent, Has Served the Association 
for Many Years. 


Mayor Leffler said communities should 
be favorable to requests for increased rates 
when they are necessary to enable compa- 
nies rendering satisfactory service to re- 
ceive fair earnings. His address illustrates 


the growing tendency on the part of com- 
munity representatives to understand the 
importance to the community of properly 
functioning public utilities. 

In the absence of Dr. W. L. Moor, Presi- 
dent Brorein responded on behalf of the 
association, expressing its appreciation of 
the statements of Mayor Leffler. He point- 
ed out the intimate relationship the tele- 
phone industry has to the development of 
each industry in the community and to the 
prosperity of the community at large. 

President Brorein spoke of the growth 
of the Florida association and the fact that 
it was one of the pioneers in opening meet- 
ings to all operating companies, including 
the Bell, which policy has now been ac- 
cepted by almost all state associations and 
the national association. 

W. D. Adkins, general contract agent of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., followed with a discussion on con- 
necting company relations. He spoke of 
the dependence of the Bell and A. T. & T. 
Co. toll lines on Independent company busi- 
ness and of the Independent companies’ de- 
pendence on the toll outlet provided by the 
Bell facilities. 
tion is obvious, he said, and such codpeta- 
tion should be given by both organizations. 

Frank B. Shutts, president of the South 
Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Miami, welcomed the visitors on behalf of 
the local company. He dealt with the won- 
derful growth of that territory and the 
financing problems confronted by the local 
company when rebuilding its plant and 
installing automatic service. 

He also referred to the codperation re- 
ceived from the community when increased 
rates for service were requested and ob- 
tained. 

At the afternoon session, A. B. Steuart, 
general auditor of the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co., of Tampa, gave an address on 
plant accounting. 

He pointed out the need of keeping com- 
plete plant accounts so that not only infor- 
mation required by commissions in rate 
matters may be readily available, but also 
that these accounts are required to show 
actual profit or loss in operation and af- 
ford a means of tracing unusual or un- 
necessary expenditures, 

The use of statistics in forecasting serv- 
ice requirements was dealt with in a talk 
by A. B. Greene, engineer of the Florida 
Railroad Commission. From | statistics 
compiled by the government in Florida 
and California, he prepared charts show- 
ing the stages of development and fore- 
casting a remarkable development in Flori- 
da during the next decade. 
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The necessity for codpera- 


The plank pole was discussed in a prac- | 
tical way by Leland Hume, vice-president 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tell 
graph Co. Mr. Hume and his engineers 
have constructed a pole of this type, having 


Frank D. Moor, of Tallahassee, Continues. 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Florida Association. 


as advantages light weight for shipping 
and handling, perfect penetration of creo- 
sote, and firm standing in the ground on 
account of its angular shape. 

The entire association and visitors were! 
the guests of the South Atlantic company 
at dinner in the evening. A spirit of good 
fellowship was demonstrated throughout’ 
the affair and many pleasant recollections 
were brought up by the older members. | 

Wednesday morning’s session opened 
with an address by President F. B. Mae- 
Kinnon, of the United States indepen 
Telephone Association. 

He spoke of management in the tele- 
phone industry and of the importance ol 
considering it in making rates, in order 
that it—management—might be properly 
remunerated. 


In this respect, declared Mr. MacKinnon’ 
the problems confronting the Class C ant 
D companies afford great concern, for with 
them the matters of financing and person- 
nel are constant problems. . | 


He said that, after much thought anc 
discussion, the national association hac 
concluded that the state associations shoulc 
render great assistance in solving thest 
problems. Personnel, proper _ salaries 
financing and fair rates are matters of th 
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utmost concern to state associations, Presi- 
dent MacKinnon said, especially as related 
to the smaller companies. 

C. H. Galloway, manager of the Winter 
Park Telephone Co., of Winter Park, dis- 
cussed from a practical viewpoint the ad- 
vantage of developing on the part of the 
community an understanding of the tele- 
phone plant and problems. When this is 
done in a tactful manner, Mr. Galloway 
stated, much of the friction between sub- 
scribers and company will be avoided. 


TELEPHONY 


At the request of the association, A. B. 
Greene delivered a second address—and it 
proved one of the most inspirational and 
beneficial talks of the meeting. He 
stressed the importance of placing one’s 
house in order before criticizing others. 

J.’ R. Porterseort Henderson, N. C., a 
visitor, spoke of the industrial develop- 
ment in his state, reminding the members 
of the Florida association that their state’s 
rapid development was being approached 
by other states in the south. 
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The resolutions committee then reported, 
which was followed by the report of the 
public relations committee. The latter 
committee will act as a bureau during the 
coming year to assist Florida companies 
with their problems, especially with regard 
to public relations. 

A committee to secure uniform practice 
among companies, wherever possible, was 
also appointed. This was followed by the 
election of officers, after which the con- 
vention adjourned. 


Financial Statements and Reports 


Healthy Progress Reported by Keystone Company of Philadelphia, Outlook 
Good—Pacific Bell Had Year of Extensive Building, Gained 27 Per Cent in 
Subscriber Stations—Year of Expansion for the Pomona, Calif. Company 


Keystone Company Reports Good 
Progress Made Last Year. 


The combined financial statement for 
1922 of the several properties owned or 


| controlled by the Keystone Telephone Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., shows that a gratify- 


ing progress has been made, both as to 
cperating and financial results. 
“The gross revenue,’ states President 


N. T. Folwell, in a letter to the stock- 
_holders, “increased from month to month 


during the year and the many measures 


of economy adopted resulted in a steady 
| downward course in operating costs.” 


The properties consist of the Keystone 


' company, which holds a perpetual charter 
\ from the state and a perpetual franchise 


from the city of Philadelphia, as well 
as perpetual franchises in 41 boroughs and 


townships in three counties; the Eastern 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., which holds 
unrestricted franchises in Camden, N. J., 
and in desirable points in the counties of 
Camden, Gloucester and Cape May, N. J.; 
and the Camden & Atlantic Telephone Co., 
which the Keystone company controls 
through ownership of a majority of the 
capital stock. 

The policy of building up a renewal re- 
serve to meet the necessities of deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence in the plant has been 
unfailingly pursued since the company was 
organized. The 1922 quota for this re- 
serve was $107,600, bringing the total to 


/ more than $2,100,000. 


There was charged to the fund during 


| the year $653,000 to provide for the re- 


placement in Philadelphia of the manual 
central office switchboards with automatic 
equipment. The entire system has been 
freshly adjusted to the highest standards 
of efficiency and the company has today 


practically a new plant throughout. There 
' still remains in the renewal reserve fund 


for future 
$1,500,000. 
President Folwell pays this tribute to 


replacements approximately 


(the employes who are maintaining and 


operating the Keystone system: 


es | 


“Their untiring eagerness to well serve 
the public and their constant loyalty to the 
company have contributed a very large 
share toward the progress we are now 
making.” 

The combined balance sheet of the Key- 
stone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia, the 
Keystone Telephone Co. (of New Jersey) 
and the Eastern Telephone & Telegraph 


Co.; as of December 31, 1922, is as fol- 
lows: 
Assets. 
Cost of property, including 
BW oe oo ae $17,840,212 
InVEStimentcmenereetienn: 6... ck ss 2,962 
Materials and supplies on hand 80,148 
Cash at banks and on hand.... 189,784 
Accounts receivable’ .......... 161,193 
Reserves tundumcasimt......... 17,500 
Prepaid “accounts, etc......... 303,524 
Automatic equipment account.. 1,017,569 
lieiell ACS .. i $19,612,887 


Liabilities. 

First mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 

issued by the Keystone Tele- 

phone Co. of Philadelphia. .$ 6,725,000 
Equipment and first mortgage 

collateral ten-year sinking 

fund 6 per cent’ bonds issued 

by the Keystone Telephone 


Co. of Philadelphia......... 1,496,000 
First mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
issued by the Eastern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co... 250,000 
Interestimonmapondsm. o......... 184,335 
Current accounts, reserves, and 
other current liabilities...... 1,638,144 
TOtaleleiiies ss ......... $10,293,479 
Capital stock issued: j 
6 per cent preferred 
by the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. of N. J..$1,936,850 
Common by the Key- 
stone Telephone Co. 
Of0.N eee ... 9,000,000 
— $6,936,850 
Surplus and reserve: 
Renewal reserve ». 1,466,795 
Surplus, December 31, 
1922 ah pean 915,763 
f+ $2: 382 B06 
$19,612,887 


The combined profit and loss account 
of the three companies shows a profit of 


about a quarter of a million dollars before 
allowing for depreciation. The statement 
shows these figures : 


Gross Pearning swe =. as scree $ 1,703,274 

Operating and maintenance 
charges, including taxes and 
provisions for doubtful ac- 
COUNES EEE ey eal Ss ss haa 977,681 

Balance available for interest 
ANGUEreSehLvewretCwn aa: «> .U eanae 725,593 


Initeresty/ Cha tease ssse 2s <2 Gabe 01,235 
Profit for year before reserve 
foredepreciations, etCes 6). ..2- $. 224358 
Distribution : 
Discount on bonds....$ 32,765 
Added to renewal re- 
SALVO M tic a tle suet 170,595 
Added to surplus..... 20,998 


$224,358 


Pacific Bell System Reports on 
Operations for 1922. 


The combined statement of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Southern 
California Telephone Co., The Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Spokane 
(Wash.), and the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Nevada, shows operating revenues for the 
year ended December 31, 1922, of well 
over $46,000,000, and expenses of about 
$36,000,000. The net income was $3,800,000, 
and deducting from this dividends of 
$2,670,000 left a balance of $1,130,000 for 
the corporate surplus. 

In a letter to the stockholders, H. T. 
Scott, chairman of the directors, stated 
that the net gain in stations for the year 
was 76,597, bringing the total number of 
stations to 1,165,002—made up of 917,437 
company stations and 247,585 service, pri- 
vate line and connecting stations. The 
total gain for the last three years 
amounted to an increase of 27 per cent. 

Extensions, additions and betterments 
of the plant to keep pace with the demand 
for telephones have made necessary con- 
struction programs of record magnitude. 
The net additions to plant and equipment 
during the year amounted to almost $26,- 


Ze 


500,000, and for the three-year period they 
amounted to $52,100,000—so that 1922 had 
about half of the construction for the 
three years. A large amount is also 
planned for this year. 

Building construction for the year con- 
sisted of major additions and extensions 
to existing buildings in San Francisco, 
Stockton and Los Angeles, Calif. Land 
for new buildings was purchased at 
Seattle, Wash., The Dalles, Ore., and at 
Berkeley, Oakland, Santa Rosa and. Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Toll cables were placed during the year 
between Seattle and Renton, Wash., ap- 
proximately 12% miles underground, and 
between San Francisco and Oakland, ap- 
proximately nine miles. The extension of 
existing cables between Los Angeles and 
Long Beach, allows for the handling of 
this service on an all-cable basis over a 
distance of approximately 24 miles. 

The company also reports the purchase 
during 1922 of the Mason Valley Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., operating toll 
lines in Nevada; the exchanges of former 
connecting companies at Placerville and 
Tulare, Calif.; and the leasing of the 
property of the Northwestern Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. 

Bonds to the extent of $25,000,000 and 
preferred capital stock in the same amount 
were issued during the year, in accordance 
with the action of the stockholders at the 
April 19 meeting. The stock issue was 
only a portion of that authorized—it hav- 
ing been voted to increase the capital stock 
from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, made up 
of $18,000,000 common and $82,000,000 
preferred. 

Benefits were paid to 4,148 employes 
during the year, the payments including: 
Pensions, $14,180; accident disability, $51,- 
570; accident disability expenses, $39,230 ; 
sickness disability, $170,710; death bene- 
fits, including expenses, $54,187; state in- 
surance, $558. 

The total number of employes Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, was 23,383 male and 14,805 
female. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
December 31 last—duplications excluded— 
is as follows: 


Assets. 
Intangible capital. . $ 12,150,842 
Plant— 
Land and build- 
INnGst. sae eS $ 12,637,730 
Other telephone 
ete UW Saeaoe 141,625,704 


154,263,434 
General equipment 3,209,119 
Other permanent 
Investments— 
Invest. securities$ 4,956,379 
Advances to sys- 
temecocpeie ners 2,444,746 


Miscl. invest.. 1,803,394 
8,704,519 
Total permanent 
and long term 
investments .. $178,377 ,914 
Cash and deposits.$ 776,827 
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183,474 
3,106,221 
3,391,177 


Bills receivable.... 
Accounts receivable 
Materials and sup. 


Total working 


aSSCtSieaneer ee 7,457,699 
Accrued income 
noteqicue=ae. 118,618 
Sinking fund assets$ 316,950 
Prepayments ..... 608,597 
Unamortized debt 
discount and ex- 
PeNnSé...38 eemeree. 4,139,019 
Other deferred 
debit items..... 3,763,834 
Total deferred 
debit items.... 8,828,400 
Total assets. on. $194,782,631 
Liabilities. 


Common stock. ...$ 18,000,000 
Preferred stock... 57,000,000 


Tot. cap. stock.. $ 75,000,000 


Funded debt-..ce- $ 73,693,400 
Advances from 

system corpora- 

tions 25a 300,000 


Total long term 
debt: “inseam c.- 74,263,400 
Bills payable...... $ 20,000 
Accounts payable.. 4,283,417 


Total working 


liabilities 4,303,417 


2,991,934 


Liability for em- 
ployes’ benefit 
fund ape $ 

Other deferred 
credit items..... 


500,000 
365,046 


Total deferred 
credit items... 
Reserve for ac- 
crued  deprecia- 
tion 2. eee eer $ 35,712,539 
Reserve for amor- 
tization intangi- 
ble capsialememee 


865,046 


30,794,996 
1,563,838 
$194,782,631 


Total reserves... 
Corporate surplus 
unappropriated 


Total liabilities. . 


The condensed income statement reflects 
the following condition : 


Telephone operating revenues. .$46,577,858 
Telephone operating expenses.. 35,827,108 


Total net operating revenues.$10,750,750 
Deductions— 


Uncollectible operating rev- 
CHUCSMRIR eschews 205,900 
Taxes assignable to opera- 
iste)... doa eee 3,121,912 
Operating Mmicome:..........05 $ 7,422,938 
Net non-operating revenues.. 1,036,591 
Totalvommeemmineome...... 2.0.5 $ 8,459,529 
Rent and miscel. deductions... 490,982 
Interest deductions— 
Bond anmeeest tee - . eeous 3,259,893 
Pree fo rs 908,502 
Balance net income......... $ 3,800,152 
Deduct dividends ............ 2,670,000 


Bal. for corporate surplus..$ 1,130,152 
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Pomona, Calif., Company Had a 

Good Year—Expects Better One. 

In the annual report of the Pomona 
Valley Telephone & Telegraph Union, of 
Pomona, Calif., it was shown that the 
company has spent during the past year 
approximately $62,000 for improvements, _ 
making the greatest period of expansion 
the company has known since it was found-_ 
ed 21 years ago. 

The report set forth that the finances 
of the company are in excellent condition, — 
with all bills paid and 5% per cent set 
aside for depreciation. ; 

The company has a total of 6,361 tele-— 
phones in use—212 in Pomona, 690 in_ 
Claremont, 639 in Chino, 378 in San_ 
Dimas and 412 in La Verne—giving the 
company an increase of 233 during the 
fiscal year just closed. : 

Manager C. H. Lorbeer said that a large © 
amount of outside construction has been _ 
done during the past 12 months—a larger | 
amount, in fact, than ever before. The | 
main leads have been rebuilt in great part, 
underground cables have been placed in- 
certain sections, and there has been a com-— 
plete change in the central office equip- 
ment of the outside exchanges, most of the 
installation being of the semi-automatic 
type. f 

Out of every dollar the company earned 
during the past year, Manager Lorbeer 
stated, 742 cents were paid for taxes, 264 
cents for operators, 24% cents for main- 
tenance, 15 cents for depreciation, 13 cents 
for commercial office and general expense, 
13 cents for interest charges, and six and 
a fraction cents average return to invest- 
ors, making 61 cents out of every dollar 
going for labor directly. 

Mr. Lorbeer said that the company is 
anticipating one of its most prosperous 
years. *> 
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New England Bell Has Six Mil- 
lion Available for Dividends. 
The New England Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co. for the year ended December 

31, 1922, shows net income available for 

dividends of $6,193,168, equivalent to 

$9.31 a share on the $66,476,200. stock, 
compared with $9.01 a share on the $66,- 

472,700 stock outstanding at the end of 

the previous year. 7 
Operating revenues for last year | 

amounted to $41,437,407, compared with 

$36,702,497 in 1921; net after taxes, $7E 

656,077, against $6,768,812; gross income 

of $8,539,347, against $7,379,103; balance 

after charges of $6,193,168 against $5,- 
986,395 and a surplus of $875,282, com- 
pared with $688,579 in 1921. = | 
The report says that during the year 
the company spent $23,400,000 for con- 
struction work. = 

An extensive construction program to 
meet the unabated demand for new in- 
stallations in the New England district 
is reported by President Jones in his 

statement. F 
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_ be loaned at interest. 


A Financing Plan for Independents 


Summary of Plan for Financing Small Properties Using Building and Loan 
Idea with Addition of Amortization Scheme of Federal Land Bank Plan— 
Loans Returned on Monthly Basis—Address Before Texas Convention 


By Judge S. A. Lindsey 


President, Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, Texas 


In the telephone business almost all de- 
mand for capital is for permanent invest- 
ment. Hence any credit should be on a 
long enough term to repay the loan from 
net earnings. 

The telephone business requires the set- 
ting aside annually a sum equal to at least 
6 per cent of the replacement value of the 
plant for reconstruction. It often, if not 
always, happens that much of this recon- 
struction fund together with all net earn- 
ings go into extensions and improvements 
required by the tastes of subscribers for 
better telephone service and growth of the 
business. 

When the time for reconstruction comes, 
credit of longer term than banks should 
extend is highly desirable if not absolutely 
essential. Moreover, the business is such 
that the telephone owner can, should, and 
does know several years in advance his 
requirements for reconstruction, and he 
can usually figure the earnings from addi- 
tional constructions or purchases which 
he may contemplate making. 

For these reasons the finance plan pro- 
posed combines a plan of savings for the 
day of needed expenditures, with an earn- 
ing upon the savings while cumulating 
equal to that of a like sum invested in 
telephone property, and a loan plan amor- 


| tizing the debt with net earnings in about 
_ eight years, but which may be paid off in 


whole or in part at any earlier date if the 
borrower may so desire. 

The plan may be employed with profit 
te all participating by: 

1. Those who may desire to borrow all. 

2. Those who may desire to save a part 
and borrow a part. 

3. Those who may desire to save but 
borrow nothing. 

It is thought that the earnings upon 
Savings will be so attractive as to assemble 
ample funds to meet all demands for safe 
loans. In brief, the plan follows that of 
building and loan associations as to terms 
and interest rates and methods of pro- 
cedure in both accumulation and lendings 
of funds; since we have the experience 
of hundreds of these associatons, we are 
able to forecast results with practical cer- 
tainty. 

Under the plan proposed, there will be 
two funds—a loan fund and an operating 
fund. These will be kept entirely distinct 
and separate so that every cent that is 
paid by the members to the loan fund will 
No part of this 
fund, nor the interest accruing thereon, 


can ever be used for operating expenses, 


except taxes as will be paid from the 
earnings. 
The operating expenses will be con- 


tributed by the members in proportion to 
their subscriptions to the loan funds, say 
a contract fee of 50 cents to be paid once 
and a fee of 25 cents per month for each 
$1,000 subscribed and paid by installments. 
Those paying a flat sum at entrance will 
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Judge Lindsey is in the Banking Business 
and Until Recently Was Head of a 
Farm Loan Bank, 
be charged 50 cents per $1,000 once and 

about 10 per cent of annual earnings. 
Any surplus above demands for loans 
may be invested in approved quick securi- 


ties for which there may be a ready and 
steady market. 

The membership will consist of those 
who have paid, or are paying, to the loan 
fund. Each shall be entitled to one vote 
at all membership meetiigs for each 


$100 and fraction over $50 of the cash 
surrender value of his contract; the cash 
surrender value of any contract shall be 
its pro rata share of the loan fund and 
earnings as ascertained at tlc last annual 
or semi-annual computation 

According to experience of building 
and loan associations, the following would 
be the cash surrender value of each con- 
tract for payment of $5 per month to the 
loan fund: 


End (OfeiiteeevedGe.bh....:.....-- $ 63.00 
End, of secofideyear.....:....... 132.70 
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Eiako third year. sce. vs +. 24h 208.53 
Hndrotmronrtaivear. ate... .. 24, | 292.38 
Ender iitimvyear soe ctak. .» oa 386.61 
Eticla Om GU tl uy Calgavenieiet s. <2 «alas 486.07 
Endvot seventh yearsene.....0..0° 697.67 
Had cteighthryear.iacn ot... . ai. 720.43 
Endgoteninthivycatee vastus Sata ae 855.47 
Padtge tenth year saahic.. 6. scis ss 1,000.00 


Ten per cent upon investments or sav- 
ings, secured by first mortgages on going 
and earning telephone properties in Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas by— 


Lump Sum Deposit or Investment 
Contract. 
By an investment of a lump sum, the 
amount is doubled in approximately 7% 
years on a basis of dividends of 10 per 


cent compounded annually or _ semi- 
annually under proposed plan. 
Total Cost 
or Member- 
Deposit Matures ship Fee 
$ 1,000 $ 2,000 $ 15 
2,000 4,000 30 
3,000 6,000 45 
4,000 8,000 60 
5,000 10,000 75 
6,000 12,000 90 
7,500 15,000 110 
10,000 20,000 150 
15,000 30,000 225 
Installment Payment Contract Plan. 
Pay- Total 
ment otal Costor 
Per No. Pay- Member- Ma- 
Mo Mos. ment ship Fee tures 
5 120 600 $ 35 $ 1,000 
10 120 1,200 70 2,000 
15 120 1,800 105 3,000 
25 120 3,000 175 5,000 
50 120 6,000 350 10,000 
100 120 12,000 420 20,000 
150 120 18,000 630 30,000 


Lump Sum Deposit or Options Upon 
Investment Contract. 


1. Dividends may be allowed to accu- 
mulate or withdraw semi-annually. 

2. May borrow temporarily 90 per cent 
of the total credit of principal and divi- 
dends. 

3. Entire credit may be withdrawn upon 
GO days’ notice. 


Option on Installment Contract. 


1. Increase amount of monthly pay- 
ments. 


2. May borrow temporarily 90 per cent 


of the total credit of principal and divi- 
dends. 

3. In case of financial reverses, the as. 
sociation may consider requests for sus- 
pension of future payments for as long 
as six months. 
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a typical 100 line CA) 
switchboard and a ty 
cal C.A.X. burlde} 
However it is not ne! 
sary to erect a spé| 
building for housing! 
C.A.X. The equipr 
is so flexible and take: 
so small a space the 
can easily be installe 
one or two rooms ( 
private dwelling, in 
rear of a store, or S 
similar location. 
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Small Exchange Operation 
Made Profitable 


HE success of Strowger Automatic equipment in dozens of small 

exchanges in various parts of the country shows that there is at 
least one permanent solution to the small exchange operating problem— 
the elimination of the operator. 


The C.A.X. (Community Automatic Exchange) switchboard is rapidly 
increasing in popularity in exchanges ranging in size from a few dozen 
lines to two or three hundred or more. 


The reasons for its popularity are many. In the first place, the service 
is automatic, which means it is as pleasing and adequate as automatic 
service in large-city systems. Second, service is continuous,— just as 
prompt and accurate at midnight as at noon. Third, no operators are 
required at any time. Weekly or bi-weekly visits by your maintenance 
man will keep the equipment continuously in first class operating 
condition. 


The C.A.X. is a profit earner. It reduces operating costs to a negligible 
point, requires no operators or other attendants, saves dry cell costs, 
improves service, operates 24 hours a day, simplifes maintenance, and 
offers many other proven advantages. The C.A.X. can be operated in 
connection with either manual or automatic centra! toll points. 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS. 


* e *, 
Automatic Electric Company 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CH!iCAGO, ILLINOIS 

BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
iternational Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour VExploit ation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
London Paris 


| Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 


Vd. 
=e fs 
SASS. 
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4. May withdraw entire credit upon 60 
days’ notice. 
Equally Attractive Is the Loan Plan. 


The borrower, who must be or become 
a member, will pay $15.83 per month for 
each $1,000 borrowed, to cover the in- 
terest and provide an amortization fund 
that will satisfy the debt in about 7% 
years. 

The monthly payment is applied as fol- 
lows: 
To the interest on the loan of $1,000.$ 8.33 
Movwmortizine tundsee ees el 7.50 


Total 
How this sum will pay the interest and 


reduce the debt is shown in the table 
following : 
Amortization Bal. to Pay 
At end of— Fund. Debt. 
First year.... $ 94.50 $905.50 
Second year.. 198.45 801.55 
Third year... 312.79 687.21 
Fourth year... 438.57 561.43 
Fifth year.... 576.92 423.08 
Sixth year.... 729.12 270.88 
Seventh year.. 896.53 103.47 


At end of 7 years and 7 month, amorti- 
zation fund, $1,015.27; overpaid by $15.27. 


Total amount paid in 91 months. .$1,437.80 
Deduct loan received of $1,000 

and excess of $15.27 to be re- 

turned) tn eee eran. cach ets 

Net cost of loan for 91 months.$ 422.53 
Actual payments upon amortiz- 

ing contract, 91 months at $7.50 


Per “Month Bier cee ee cee 682.50 
Interest earned on basis of 10 per 

CCLity. es baer eet ees he eee 332.77 
Total used to pay principal (and 

Excess TetuLned) eee een eee $1,015.27 


It will be noted that only $682.50 of the 
principal was paid by the borrower. The 
balance of $317.50 came from interest 
earned upon payments upon the amortiz- 
ing contract of $7.50 per month. 

Comparison: 

Actual interest paid on a straight 

loan of $1,000 for 91 months at 

8 per.cent../:S.¢707 eee eee $606.60 
Cost under amortized plan........ 422.53 


Saving under proposed plan..... $184.07 
Borrower’s Option. 


The borrower may pay the whole or 
any part of balance of his debt at any 
interest payment date. 

Following the plans of building and loan 
associations from which the figures are in 
part taken, we can be assured of the fore- 
going results. 

Security: All funds paid in on con- 
tracts are loaned upon telephone properties 
going and earning ample to meet monthly 
payments at 65 per cent of replacement 
value. Surety bond will be required of 
every one handling money or securities. 

Returns: The cost of operation being 
taken care of by the membership fees, 
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dividends can be expected at 10 per cent 
because loans are made on a basis pro- 
viding for that rate of return. 

Supervision: This association should 
suggest and secure five capable and trust- 
worthy men interested in the telephone busi- 
ness to prepare details of the plan follow- 
ing the methods of building and loan asso- 
ciations, to execute proper trust instru- 
ments and to act as trustees of said funds, 
supervise the making and approve loans; 
three of whom shall be contributors to 
but not borrowers from the loan funds; 
to employ the secretary-manager, the 
atiorney, and a chief appraiser, and exer- 
cise the authority of directors, electing 
from their number a president, and other 
officers of the telephone finance associa- 
tion and carry on the business until the 
avnual meeting of this association, at 
which time and place the first annual re- 
port of said finance association should be 
made to its members. 


Chicago Agitating Improved Po- 
lice and Fire Electric Lines. 

Fire Commissioner John F. Cullerton, of 
Chicago, is now working on plans to mod- 
ernly electrify the fire fighting equipment 
to bring about the best possible co-opera- 
tion throughout the department. 

To formulate plans for adopting to the 
greatest extent practicable and economical 
the many vast improvements and inventions 
made in the telephone and electrical in- 
dustry since the present system was in- 
stalled years ago, Mr. Cullerton has 
engaged as consulting engineer, N. Banks 
Cregier. Mr. Cregier planned and directed 
the installation of the new fire alarm sys- 
tem in Los Angeles and is the inventor of 
the instant control patrolmen-call and in- 
tercommunicating system. 

That an ultimate duplication of cost to 
the city may be avoided, an effort is being 
made by Fire Commissioner Cullerton to 
have the city police department, the drain- 
age board, the county commission and 
sheriff and the park commissions join the 
fire department to codrdinate in formulat- 
ing plans for a modern unified police and 
fire alarm system throughout the city, 
parks, boulevards and county at the same 
time that the fire alarm system is being 
modernized and enlarged, which is abso- 
lutely necessary to meet present-day re- 
quirements. 

In a report to former Commissioner of 
Gas and Electricity Wm. G. Keith on the 
latest electrical inventions adaptable for the 
protection of life and property and the 
enforcement of law and order, Henry 
Shafer, well known telephone engineer, 
after an extensive study of local condi- 
tions, stated that the electrical department 
of Chicago is mostly responsible for much 
of the crime and outlawry by not supply- 
ing to the police department the latest 
electrical developments to speed up inter- 
communication and codperation between 
patrolmen out on duty and headquarters. 
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In the report it is stated that the present 
patrol box telephones are connected with 
as high as 25 on one circuit and are more 
unreliable than the old-fashioned fence- 
wire farmer telephone lines, owing to the 
great inductive disturbances from other 
electrical circuits in the city. It is also 
said that there are no means for calling the — 
patrolmen after they leave headquarters. 
While it costs the city over a half million — 
dollars annually to operate and maintain ‘ 
this antiquated communication system, it is 
of very little service in directing the police | 
out on duty. , 

Mr. Shafer’s report states that if the ci 


ments with modern police intercommunicat y 
ing equipment, it should effect at least a 50 — 


by criminals, the police department as now 
compelled to do its work can not attain 
over 20 per cent efficiency in cases ofl 
greatest emergency, regardless of the num-_ 
ber of patrolmen in the service—as over 80 
per cent of the patrolmen on duty can. not 
be directed from headquarters except a 
the long intervals when they report. ih 
Notwithstanding the facilities afforded — 
by the public telephone system, the police — 
commissioner and captains are isolated + 
headquarters with usually less than 20 per 
cent of the force at their instant command, 
and the balance of the force can only do 
independent scout duty. The sheriff and 
park system police chiefs are completely 
isolated from their police force, and the 
motorcycle is practically the only means — 
available for the chiefs to give orders to 
their army of men scattered throughout 
the city and county. i 
It is Mr. Shafer’s contention that the | 
constantly improving means of rapid 
escape employed by criminals, and the 
rapidly increasing tendency to lawlessness 
could be combatted far better with the 
present police force, if it were provided - 
with modern electrical inventions for in- 
stant intercommunication between head- 
quarters and the patrolmen on duty, than 
could be accomplished with an additional 
annual outlay of $5,000,000, or more, for 
additional patrolmen scattered throughout 
the city on scout duty under the present 
antiquated system of intercommunication. 


Quick Service on Telephone Re- 
garding Lost Purse. 4 

A guest leaving the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York City, left her purse in the i 
which took her to the station. The taxi 
driver who is stationed at the hotel, turned 
it over to the doorman, and the doorman 
reported it to the hotel’s telephone depart 
ment. 

It so happened that just as his call came | 
in, the guest telephoned from Philadelphia 
Without any delay, without even the char; 
for another call, she was informed that 
her purse was safe. i. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


When you're laid up in a hospital, 

From a painful operation, 

With not a sou! around you know, 

Not even a relation; 

With not a thing to do all day 

But to look up at the ceiling, 

‘It ain’t much fun, I’ll tell the world, 

No grand and glorious feeling. 

The minutes drag so slowly by, 

And endless seem the hours, 

Until one day a nurse comes in 

With a bunch of lovely flowers, 

And with them is a little card 

With a cheerful message on it. 

{t makes you feel so chokey like—dog- 
gone it, 

But all the same it cheers a lot 

And you forget the pains which fret you, 

When you know that even though you're 


gone : 
Your friends will not forget you. 


You may get the notion by the above 
‘that I have recently been in a hospital. 
The notion is correct, but don’t get dis- 
‘couraged—I am not going to tell you 
‘about my operation; instead, I will say 
that even in a hospital a telephone man 
can learn something which will help him 
in his business. 

In the long days and longer nights one 
‘ean think of ‘many things and by observa- 
tion of the routine in the establishment get 
an idea of “Service” as it is expressed and 
understood from a little different angle 
‘than we understand it. Service means the 
‘same in a hospital as it does in a tele- 
phone office, and by the manner in which 
the employes exemplify their understand- 
‘ing of it do we judge them as to ex- 
cellence. 
| There are just as many different kinds 
of nurses as there are operators, and the 
sunshine voice is a thing of value and 
‘help in both places. The cheerful, smil- 


‘ing, quiet-moving but efficient nurse, 
| 
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who is always on the lookout to anticipate 
‘your needs and attend to your expressed 
‘wants, like the same class of operators, is 
‘of a type which stands at the head for de- 
‘sirability and credit to the institution. 

| 


Even in a Hospital a Telephone Man Can Learn Some- 
thing Which Will Help Him in His Business. 


By Well Clay 


Below her are many grades, some of 
whom should never be employed in any 
position of service where they are called 
upon to serve the public; especially the 
public who are unfortunate enough to be 
hgtients in a hospital. 

The one big thing which they do in a 
hospital that we might emu- 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


teries can be countered with the evidence 
on the card, and the patron making the 
request can be shown a most convincing 
statement. 

In the case of rural telephones, par- 
ticularly, which do not pay at all, usually, 
such a mass of evidence would be in- 


late with profit and satisfac- = 
tion, is the system of chart 
keeping. For every patient 
there is a chart on which is 
kept a detailed account of 
his daily and hourly condi- 
tion from the time he is ad- 
mitted until he is discharged. 
Every change in temperature 
is noted and written down, 
the state of mind, of appe- 
tite, and condition of in- 
cisions are all there,-if it is 
an operative case. 

When a doctor comes in he consults the 


chart at once before seeing the patient; 
a change of nurses and the chart is 
brought up-to-date by the one going off 


duty and inspected by the oncoming nurse. 
It is a wonderful record for those who 
are responsible for the well being of the 
patient. 


It seems to me we could adopt some 
such system in the telephone business. Let 
us have a chart for each station. On it 
enter the items necessary to give us a 
good idea of its general condition to 
start with; its make and type and how it 
is installed, and where. 
made to the telephone, or to 
if the trouble is outside thi 
fact can be noted down. 


As each visit is 
the vicinity 
house, the 


Each change of batteries, or any other 
operation, when written down from day 
to day and the chart kept as 


a catd index close to the 
hand of the manager in the 
business office, will be of the 
greatest aid to him in keep- 
ing the station in good 


ud keeping 
to the cost 


working order 
him informed as 
of operation of this particu- 
lar station. When complaints 
come in, the manager can at 
a glance post himself up-to- 
date and be ready to handle 
the matter or give an intel- 
ligent order as to its looking 
after by others. 

All costs could be charged from day to 
day, and such accumulated evidence will 
give the management a real knowledge of 
whether that station is paying a profit or 
not. Constant requests for new _ hat- 
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Let Us Have a Chart for Each Station—Write Down 
Each Change of Batteries or Other Operation. 


valuabie should trouble arise regarding 
a raise in rates, or to supply figures for 
a state commission preparatory to asking 
for more money. 

It seems to me that until the cost of 
telephone service can be ascertained to an 
acceptable degree, we will never have 
proper arguments with which to confront 
a commission. 

In no other way can we glean the 
required information except by  care- 
fully noting down from day to day all 
the care, attentions and expense which a 
station requires, that it may be kept in 
good service-giving condition. 

Specific and truthful information is the 
only kind a doctor or nurse can use safe- 
ly in looking after the welfare of a patient. 
They not only get all the information they 
can as to present conditions but go back 
to the grandparents if possible to get ad- 
ditional items which may have a bearing 
on the case. 

Like in a telephone plant, there is 
only one kind of service satisfactory in 
a hospital—that is the kind which serves 
to keep the patient cheerful and in an im- 
proving state of health. 

APHORISM: A truthful diagnosis is 
half the battle. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, April 3.—Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 173% cents. 
Tin—Easier; spot and futures, $47.87. 
Iron—Steady; No. 2 northern, $31@32; 
No. 2 northern, $30@31; No. 2 southern, 
$27@28. Lead—Steady; spot, 8.25 cents. 
Zinc—Easier ; East St. Louis spot and near- 
by delivery, $7.65@$7.75. 
Spot, 9 cents. 


Antimony— 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


“T am enclosing a copy of a letter re- 
ceived from a satisfied toll patron which 
explains itself,” writes E. J. Calendine, 
district manager of the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co., at Huron, S. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
The Dakota Central Telephone Co., 
Huron, S. D. 
Gentlemen : é| 

This is to express to your efficient oper- 
ators the hearty appreciation of the writer, 
together with Mr. Larson whom you were 
successful in locating last Friday evening 
between Chamberlin and Pierre on the 
Missouri River, whom you will remember 
had a little boy eight years old run over 
by an automobile and badly crushed and 
not expected to live last Friday p.m. at 
his home at Brandon, S. D. 

Mr. Larson, as well as ourselves, wish 
you to know that we appreciate very much 
the persistency and efficiency of your op- 
erators in locating Mr. Larson who was 
on a duck and chicken hunt somewhere 
in the western part of the state. 

We are pleased to advise that the little 
boy is getting along: nicely but, due to the 
severe accident, a bad case of pneumonia 
has developed and a nurse and a doctor 
are fighting for his life. 

As you know, Mr. Larson was located 
at 7 a. m. Saturday morning and arrived 
at 4 p. m. Saturday. 

Yours very truly, 
Manchester Biscuit Company. 
(Signed) H. E. Doolittle. 


Sales Manager. 


In commenting upon the letter, Mr. Cal- 
endine says: 

“We telephone companies of the woolley 
Northwest have to resort at times to many 
trying and strenuous means to reach our 
patrons. In this country there are many 
places where there is no telephone service 
for many miles, as ranches and small in- 
land towns are few and sometimes far 
apart, without telephone communication. 


“These were the circumstances  sur- 
rounding the case in question. When it is 
understood that it cost a $12 messenger fee 
to get this message to this man regarding 
the misfortune of his little son, you can 
understand why such service is appreci- 
ated. 

“Unfortunately for the party in this case, 
he had missed his train. As there is only 
one train a day in each direction, he was 
compelled to make a 250-mile trip by auto- 
mobile which got him home many hours 
sooner than if he had waited for a train to 
bring him.” 


W. R. McGovern, president of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., announces that 
everyone of the 2,600 employes of the Mil- 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 


waukee exchange has been authorized to 
consider himself or herself as. a personal 
representative of the company to the pub- 
lic, with the object of more intimately 
acquainting telephone users.with its service. 

As such representatives, Mr. McGovern 
said, all employes have been asked to 
report formally any suggestions or criti- 
cisms they may receive from telephone 
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What’s Wrong Here? 
Answer at bottom of this page. 


users and to consider themselves directly 
responsible for the adjustment of the par- 
ticular case they have registered. 

“Under what we call our Service Boost- 
er Ticket Plan,” said Mr. McGovern, “all 
our employes are given the opportunity to 
continuously seek to satisfy the public and 
to help us provide as near perfect tele- 
phone service as is practicable. 

“We believe this plan will be of benefit 
to the public; that being so, it will be of 
benefit to us. We want the suggestions, 
as well as the criticisms, of our customers; 
and with all our employes authorized to 
receive, as well as equipped to report 
them, we believe telephone users will have 
better opportunity to acquaint us with 
their opinions. 

“When any employe hears or receives 
a suggestion or grievance, he or she will 
fill out a ticket containing all the details. 
The ticket will be sent directly to the de- 
partment concerned. 

“After adjustment of the case, the per- 
son originating it as well as the employe 
registering it will be informed of the 
details of its disposition.” 


Under the heading, “Common Errors,” 
of its etiquette column, the Chicago 
Tribune recently published the drawing 
reproduced on this page. We hope the 
little lesson in courtesy to the operator 
made some impression upon the readers of 
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the “World’s Greatest Newspaper,” as the 
Tribune terms itself. $ 


The Capital Telephone Co., of Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., received a nice little write- 
up recently in one of the daily newspapers, 
The personnel, too, came in for its share 
of the complimentary things which the 
paper said about the organization. : 

News items of this type contain infor-_ 
mation in which the public is really inter- 
ested—it is news of a good, clean sort, 
that appeals to the average reader. It 
helps the paper and helps the company. 

The item pointed out that the company 
“is owned, operated and controlled by 
home people who have their interests in 
the future growth of the city.” It was 
formed in 1900 and there has been no 
material change in management since that 
time. 

“Rotarian Lester S. Parker,” it was 
stated in the article, “retired manufacturer 
and one of the Capital City’s best known 
and most highly respected citizens, is 
president, and Rotarian Houck McHenry, 
known far and wide as one of Jefferson 
City’s most incessant boosters, is secre- 
ary-treasurer.” 

The company has a total of 3,033 sta- 
tions in the city and “renders most excel- 
lent service, having just recently installed 
a new switchboard of the very latest de- 
sign to care for the ever increasing busi- 
ness.” > 

Don Daso is superintendent, and the 
company employs 24 people with an an- 
nual payroll of $27,625. The capital stock 
is $100,000. . 

The article closed with the statement 
that “growth of the company in the 23 
years of its existence has kept pace with 
the increase in population of the city.” 


“A telephone central office will be 
brought to you at Convention Hall, 
Wednesday, February 14, 1923, at 8:15 
p: m. 

Free to subscribers. 
now. 

Learn the WHY of things you’ve won- 
dered at. See Harold Lloyd in one of his’ 
funniest comedies. Enjoy an evening of. 
entertainment and fun with us. See an 
actual telephone switchboard in operation. 
You'll enjoy it.” G 

These are a few sentences from an at-. 
tractive invitation printed in a three-page 


Get your tickets 


ANSWER TO COMMON 


ERRORS 


Don’t forget to say, “please.” An easy 
little word to say, but a powerful one in 
smooth running of the things of life. 
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folder form and issued by the Rochester 
Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. Ap- 
proximately 9,000 tickets were requested 
in advance for the demonstration. 

The same demonstration was presented 
-at a luncheon of the Rotary Club, Febru- 
ary 13, at which members of the Kiwanis 
and Ad Clubs and other organizations of 
business men were guests. It was given 
under the supervision of William J. O’Hea, 
assistant to the president of the Roches- 
ter Telephone Corp. 

For the purpose of the demonstration 
a replica of an actual telephone central 
office was shown in a special portable ap- 
paratus; in other words, a central office 
in miniature. The demonstration board 
was arranged so as to present three 
scenes. 

The audience first saw a large panorama 
of a city with two buildings in the center 
panel described as telephone buildings; 
one side panel showed a residence and the 
other a business office in the same town. 
The second set of scenery showed a cross- 
section of a typical central office building 
with its locker room, retiring room, dining 
room, operating room, business office, 
terminal room, cable vault and_ battery 
room. 

The third scene showed a room in the 
_ residence and the interior of a business 
office flanking a center panel containing 
actual central office switchboard equipment 
for handling calls between the residence 
and the business office. By opening the 
lower portion of the demonstration board 
_ Mr. O’Hea was able to show the audience 
' much of the intricate equipment required 
when the telephone connections were made 
_ before their eyes. 

. President Eugene Raines of the Rotary 
Club, turned the meeting over to Mr. 
_O’Hea after luncheon had been served 
»and Mr. O’Hea made a brief address 
pointing out that the telephone corpora- 
» tion is one of the city’s largest business 
institutions having 1,300 employes and an 
annual payroll of $1,700,000, the bulk of 
» which is spent in Rochester. 

| Data was given as to the future tele- 
phonic development of Rochester and the 
money required for making the necessary 
_ improvements this year. 

“We also recognize,” said Mr. O’Hea, 
| “the need and responsibility for educating 
_ our employes and the public in the efficient 
use of the telephone so that everyone will 
_ get the most out of the service.” - 

|. Two young women operators described 
_in a general way the equipment of the 
| switchboard. They completed actual calls 
made by two men employes of the com- 
| Bany who were seated at telephones on 
either side of the stage. 

The operators brought out clearly some 
| elahimaa are thoughtlessly made by 

subscribers and which cause difficulty in 
the service. Among such errors are: 

_ Giving numbers from memory instead 
. of looking them up in the directory, which 
frequently results in wrong number calls; 
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hanging up the receiver after calling a 
number, which often results in called party 
being answered by the operator asking 
“Number, please?”; failure to announce 
your name when answering the telephone, 
causing delays and annoyance to calling 
party; failure to speak directly into the 
transmitter making it difficult for the 


other person to hear you easily; and fail- 


ure to answer a call promptly, which some- 
times makes the calling party believe the 
operator is giving very slow service. 

The operators brought out very clearly 
the desire of all operators to give good 


service and the lengths to which the com- | 


pany has gone to perfect them in their 
profession. They pointed out that oper- 
ators are not infallible and explained some 
of the causes of the difficulties experi- 
enced by subscribers. 

They further explained in detail just 
how they handled calls between subscribers 
served by the same central office and by 
different central offices, how they know 
lines are busy, how they supervise calls 
and the proper and improper methods of 
flashing or moving the receiver hook so 
as to attract the operator’s attention. 

At the close of the demonstration the 
operators invited those present to come 
up and look at the apparatus and to ask 
such questions as might occur to them, 
and a great many took advantage of the 
opportunity to learn more about the proper 
method of using the telephone. 


J. A. Van Wagenen, secretary Temple 
Rural Telephone Co., Temple, N. D., in 
a recent letter says: 

“T have received so many valuable sug- 
gestions in articles you published 
from operators and others that [ am won- 
dering if there is someone in some far-off 
corner of the telephone world who would 
like to know of my experience in managing 
collections. 

When I started in the telephone busi- 
ness some years ago and began to super- 
intend the construction of small town 
plants, like many others, my mind was 
more on other departments and I sort of 
took it for granted the subscribers would 
see to paying their accounts. 

As time went on, I found that the best 
of them would let their accounts accumu- 
late; then, when urged to settle a large 
bill, they would kick on the service and 
the items. A generally disagreeable time 
was had and the company was blamed for 
the very thing that the subscriber was the 
cause of. I have had many people frankly 
tell me that it made them mad for me to 
let their account run until it seemed a big 
amount to pay for telephone service. 

Where a company has allowed collections 
to get behind, our experience of the past 
year serves to show one sclieme that has 
worked perfectly. At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting in March, 1922, there 
were 35 subscribers delinquent out of a 
total of 46—and they owed $473.33 col- 
lectively. A resolution was passed saying 
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a collector would call on the subscriber on 
April J, 1922, and three months’ rent would 
be collected in cash, which would pay the 
subscriber to July 1, 1922, in advance. All 
amounts due prior to April 1 could be 
settled either in cash or a note due October 
1, 1922. 

Every one could and had to settle that 
way or: suffer the removal of their tele- 
phone. The secretary’s report at the an- 
nual meeting last month showed every 
dollar on both notes and accounts paid into 
the treasury and every one pleased with 
the regulations. 

This plan gave subscribers. time to be 
prepared to meet their obligations, and they 
were given to understand it would be 
necessary for them to meet them. 

Give them service, then see to it that 
they pay in advance, and both company 
and subscriber will get along fine.” 


The United Telephone Co., of West Con- 
cord, Minn., of which E. C. Kaiser is 
manager, has sent a circular letter to all 
the school teachers in its territory, regard- 
ing the breaking of glass insulators by 
school children. Mr. Kaiser believes that 
telephone companies would be saved a great 
deal of trouble and expense if a general 
campaign along the lines of destruction of 
telephone property were made among the 
school children. 

In his letter, individually addressed to 
the school teacher, Mr. Kaiser says: 

“In. our endeavor to give the best of 
telephone service, we earnestly solicit your 
co-operation in the matter of admonishing 
children relative to the destruction of tele- 
phone property. 

We believe that the breaking of glass in- 
sulators on telephone poles by boys throw- 
ing stones, or by shooting, would be less 
if they were properly cautioned as to the 
penalty involved. ‘Therefore, we request 
that you read the ‘warning’ of this letter 
to your pupils; any additional warning that 
you will extend to them will be appreciated. 
The purpose of this letter has the ap- 
proval of County Superintendent H. A. 
Way. 

May we thank you in advance for your 
cooperation ? 

Yours for better telephone service.” 


The warning which the teachers are re- 
quested to read to pupils is: 

“Do you know that when you break 
glass insulators on telephone poles by 
throwing stones, shooting, or in any other 
way, you are breaking the state law and 
are subject to a fine? 

When you break a glass, not only do 
you destroy someone’s property, but in a 
great many cases the telephone line is put 
out of order. Just think what you would 
be responsible for if someone wanted a 
doctor in a hurry at that time! 

From now on, any one breaking glass in- 
sulators on telephone poles will be arrested 


and prosecuted to the full extent of the 
law.” 


Personal and Biographical Notes 


Henry Brock, an experienced tele- 
phone man and for many years connected 
with the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
other telephone companies, has been named 
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A Wide Experience Gives Henry Brock a 
Good Foundation for His New Position 
as Commercial Manager of the Tri- 
State at Rochester, Minn. 


acting commercial manager for the east- 
ern district of the Tri-State company, and 
will take charge about May 1, according 
{tc an announcement just issued through 
the office of R. F. Wilder, commercial 
superintendent of the Tri-State Telephone 
company, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. Brock, who takes over the duties 
relinquished by Geo. F. Beatty, first en- 
tered the telephone business as a solicitor 
for the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
ac San Francisco, Cal., in 1901. Three years 
later he became manager of the Sunset 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Marys- 
ville, Cal., remaining there until 1910 when 
he resigned and located in St. Paul, Minn. 
He became a commercial agent for the 
Tri-State company in 1911 and was trans- 
ferred to the Minneapolis office four years 
later where he specialized in automatic 
P. A. X. demonstrations and develop- 
ment. 


When the Tri-State and Northwestern 
Minneapolis systems were consolidated in 
1918, Mr. Brock continued with the North- 
western Bell as special P. B. X. and P. 
A. X. man until 1920 when he returned 
to the Tri-State in St. Paul and was 
placed in charge of commercial work con- 
nected with the consolidation of the two 
St. Paul systems. 

This work completed, Mr. Brock be- 


came engaged in the work of helping to 
compile an extensive commercial survey, 
which had not been fully completed at the 
time he was named to assume the position 
of district commercial manager for the 
Rochester district. He will remain in St. 
Paul until the survey is completed before 
removing to Rochester. 


Philip O. Coffin, general auditor of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
at Washington, D. C., is another who 
was made a vice-president of the com- 
pany a few weeks ago. 

He is a young man with veteran expe- 
rience in the Bell system. His first work 
was in New York. In 1904 he went to 
Washington, and va later he was 
transferred to Baltimore. 

His next post was in Philadelphia, and 
in 1911 he was made auditor of receipts 
tur the New York Telephone Co., Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, and the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
He became auditor of the New York 
Telephone Co. in 1913, and general auditor 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. in November, 1919. 

H. S. Johnston, of Milwaukee, was re- 
cently elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
the late Edward A. Uhrig. Mr. Johnston 
is a native of Milwaukee and an out- 
standing executive of the younger type in 
industrial enterprises and an active work- 
er in civic activities. He is president and 
treasurer of the R. A. Johnston Co., bis- 
cuit and candy manufacturers. 


year 


Wm. G. Turpin, manager of the Hen- 
derson Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Henderson, Ky., is another telephone man 
who has been recommended for postmast- 
er of his town. His name was submitted 
by Senator R. Ernst. 

Mr. Turpin is well known in Henderson 
and his many friends there hope that he 
will receive the appointment. 

Geo. F. Beatty, after 18 years as a 
telephone man, has resigned as district 
commercial manager (eastern district) 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
with headquarters at Rochester, Minn., to 
become secretary and an active member 
of the Geo. E. Thompson Lightning Rod 
Co., Owatonna, Minn. Mr. Beatty as- 
sumed his new duties April 2. 

Mr. Beatty began his telephone career 
in 1904 as a member of a construction 
crew employed by the Steele County Tele- 
phone Co., Blooming Prairie, Minn. One 
year later he located at Glenville, Minn., 
as manager of the Freeborn County Tele- 
phene Co. 

In December, 1905, purchase of the 
Freeborn company by the Northwestern 
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_later he was transferred to Hibbing, Minn., 


manager of the Fergus Falls area of that 


Bell Telephone Co. resulted in his re- 
maining as manager at Glenville only un- 
til! October, 1908, at which time he was 
transferred to Chisholm as manager of the 
Mesaba Telephone Co. A few months 


as manager for the entire Hibbing area. 
In April, 1910, Mr. Beatty found him- 
self in} Minneapolis, a special agent for 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
in October of the same year was made 


company. In. March, 1912, he went to 
Grand Forks as manager of the Grand 
Forks area for the same company where 
he remained until June, 1915, at which | 
time he was appointed district commercial 
manager for the Bell company in the 
Owatonna district, an area comprising 
practically the entire southern portion of 
the state of Minnesota. — 

In July, 1918, when the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. absorbed the Bell 
interests in southern Minnesota Mr. Beatty 
continued as district commercial manager 
of the same district. In 1922, when the 
Tri-State company divided the area into 
three districts, he was made commercial 
manager of the Rochester district with 
headquarters at Rochester, a position he 
held at the time of his resignation. 

During the years that Mr. Beatty re- 
sided at Owatonna he became interested 


After a Long Period of Service in the Tele- 
phone World, Geo. F. Beatty, of Roches- 
ter, Minn., Goes Into the Lightning | 


Rod Business, 


and very active in local community af- 
fairs. He is a prominent member of the, 
Owatonna Commercial club, a past presi-| 
dent of the Owatonna Rotary club and 
belengs to the Scottish Rite and Shrine. 
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Insurance 
at Cost 


The Policy 


Of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and com- 
prehensive insurance to be had any- 
where— 


Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost 


Embodying all the standard 
features and more 


Covering special clesses and se- 
lected risks 

Selling at established rates 
Returning savings at the end of 
the policy period, depending 
upon the individual experience 
of the risk. 

Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
TEAMS LIABILITY 
CONTRACTORS’ LIABILITY 


; ; ELEVATOR 
It is an honest policy, carried out in PLATE GLASS 
an honest way and gives a square AUTOMOBILE 


deal under all conditions. 


This forms the creed of every mem- 
ber of the organization and has 
built up the reputation of Lynton T. 
Block & Co. until it is one of the 
best and most favorably known in 
the Mississippi Valley. 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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TON T. BLOCK & CO. 
Underwriters of 
Insurance at Cost 


Utilities Indemnity and Fire Exchanges 
Employers Indemnity Corporation 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ne Operator _ 
Instead of Four 


No trick at all to tell which of these two exchanges 
costs less to operate. 

The North desk, with its simple sets of keys: 
makes telephone switching as easy as running an 
electric adding machine. 

And because it’s so easy it’s bound to be speedy. 
That’s why operators easily average 750 calls per hour 
with North Automanual. That’s why the operating 
room economies are so apparent at a glance. That’s 
why a new girl in the morning is expert in two or three 
days and handles actual calls from the start. 


Too good to be true you say? 


Tell you what let’s do! You ask us for a list of companies 
using North Automanual. Then ask them what they think of 
North Machine Switching. See if they’Il back up our claims for 
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| Better Service Greater Profit 

. 

f Instant recall. Automatic disconnect. Low maintenance and depreciation. 

\ Short answering time. Uniform dis- More calls per hour per operator. Quick 

! tribution of calls to idle operators. training. Distribution of switching cen- 

Impartial service. Less tiresome ters. Remote control of small exchanges. 
operation. Operators can’t listen in. Rate raises with public approval. 

With 


NORTH MACHINE SWITCHING 


The North Bulletin describes North Automanual, 
explains remote control of outlying exchanges, and 
| describes the equipment. We’d like to send youa copy. 


| The 
NORTH ELECTRIC 


| MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALION, O. 


The NORTH line offers every variation of automatic telephone 
service, including the Automanual System for local and toll ser- 
vice, Automanual remote control of small exchanges, and. Dial 
Automatic for exchanges too small for Automanual. Manufact- 
urers of telephone equipment since 1884. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Hearing in Northwestern Bell 
Nebraska Injunction Case. 
The hearing of the federal court in- 
junction brought by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. to prevent the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission elim- 
inating the existing 10 per cent surcharge 
on exchange rates, will be begun late in 
April or early in May. The master who 
is to take the testimony will be consulted 

before the date is definitely fixed. 

Representatives of the company and of 
the commission are agreed that the hear- 
ing may be started late in April, the com- 
missioners being undecided as to the date 
because of hearings in Washington that 
necessitate their presence, set for the 
month, but which are uncertain in the mat- 
ter of duration. 

Considerable testimony has been elim- 
inated by an agreement between the com- 
mission and the company as to the valua- 
tion of the company property. This will 
save the substantial cost of making and 
verifying a detailed inventory, inspection 
and appraisal of the telephone property, 


which would take months of time, delay 


the trial and be burdensome to both sides. 

For the purposes of the case only and 
not binding on any party in any other 
proceeding, it has been stipulated that the 
cost of the telephone plant and other prop- 
erty of the company in the state used in 
the rendition of its intrastate and inter- 
state toll and exchange service, was as 
shown on its books to be $15,599,623 on 
January 1, 1921. On January 31, $15,658,- 
0&2; February 28, $15,684,279, and each 
month thereafter until December 31, 1922. 
on June 30, 1921, it was $16,049,673; on 
January 1, 1922, it was $17,671,448; on 
June 30, 1922, $18,180,000, and on Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, $18,392,647. 

It is also agreed that to the amounts 
specified for each month respectively, 
there shall be added 3.55 per cent to cover 
working capital, material and supplies; 
that plaintiff. will not claim larger prop- 
erty values in this case than are specified 
at the time set forth; that these figures, 
arrived at by the consultation of the ac- 
counting departments, plus 3.55 per cent, 
shall be deemed and regarded, for the 
purposes of the case, as the fair and rea- 
sonable value of the company’s’ property 
on the respective dates. 

It is further stipulated that proper al- 
lowance shall be made for all additions 
and betterments made subsequent to De- 
cember 31, 1922; that the value thereof 
shall be ascertained and fixed for each 
month by the same method followed in 


arriving at the figures previously agreed. 


The commission reserves the right to 
show that the plaintiff's machine-switch- 
ing equipment should not be included in 
the values set forth, but that in the ab- 
sence of such showing, it is agreed that 
the fair value of the equipment is the 
cost shown on the plaintiff's books, plus 
the working capital stated. 

The point made in this respect is that 
the commission insists upon a showing 
that the machine-switching equipment is 
economical and therefore, justified. A 
large part of this expense was for replace- 
ment, but. the cost of machine switching 
in place is much greater than that for 
manual. The commission is calling for 
proof that this substitution, which added 
very heavily to the investment without in- 
creasing the number of subscribers, is 
justified by economical management. Thus 
it will be necessary to show that the sav- 
ing in traffic expense is equal to the added 
cost of maintenance and added return 
necessary. 

The stipulation also sets out that it is 
understood that the company still contends 
that the property is fairly worth at least 
the amounts set forth in its bill of com- 
piaint and that it enters into this agree- 
ment evidenced by this instrument only 
for the purposes of this case, prompted 
by the large economies in time, labor and 
money to be effectuated thereby. 

An effort was also made to agree on 
what the net return should be. The com- 
pany asked for 8 per cent, but was willing 
to compromise on 7'% per cent, but the 
commission declined to concede more than 
7 per cent. This failure to agree calls 
for the taking of testimony on this point. 

The stipulation is signed by Edgar M. 
Morsman, jr., and Frank E. Randall for 
the company, and O. S. Spillman, attor- 
ney general, and Hugh Lamaster, coun- 
sel for the commission and assistant at- 
torney general. 


Comparative Operating Figures 
Before Indiana Commission. 

Independent telephone exchanges of 
Indiana are making more money than.the 
Bell exchanges, and they are accomplish- 
ing it with lower telephone rates, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Harry M. Boggs, 
chief accountant of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, at the hearing on the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. consolidated 
rate case. Mr. Boggs testified in relation 
to a series of exhibits which he had pre- 
pared or were prepared under his direc- 
tion. 

Some of the conclusions that may be 
drawn from the exhibits, which were 
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compiled from annual reports on file with 
the commission and from exhibits the 
Indiana Bell has introduced in the pend- z 
ing rate case, are the following: * 

Operating revenues a subscriber sta- 
tion of the Bell exchanges are, as a rule, x 
considerably higher than revenues of the — 
Independent companies, inasmuch as the 
rates of the Bell exchanges are generally — 
higher. 

Operating expenses a station of the — 
Pell exchanges are much higher than such 
expenses of the Independents. vt 

The result is that the gross revenue of 
a station for the Independent exchanges — 
is greater than that of the Bell exchanges, 
though the telephone rates charged by the 
Independents are lower than those charged 
by the Bell. ; 

In cities and towns having Independent — 
companies the average number of person a 
of a subscriber station is much smaller 
than in cities and towns with Bell om 
changes. In other words, the Tndepen- 
dents have more stations in proportion to — 
population than the Bell exchanges. The 
“saturation” of the Independents is greater — 
than that of the Bell exchanges. : 

Bell rates have risen from 1913 to 1922 
tu a degree that the average increase for 
all classes for 1922 over 1923 is almost 
45 per cent. ; 


In the various tables of the exhibits it 
appears that the higher operating ex- 
penses of the Bell exchanges are due in a 
considerable measure to traffic expenses, 
including wages. The expenses a station 
for operators’ wages are usually less for 
the Independents than the Bell exchanges. 
The Independents spend less for schools 
to train operators, and it appears, gener- 
ally, that the Independents are highly or- 
ganized. 

The commission has indicated several 
times in the course of the long hearing, 
which is now drawing to a close, that the 
Bell system is “super-organized” and that 
it should find some way of reducing 
operating expenses. It has been asserted 
by witnesses for the commission that the| 
Bell form of organization is not adapted 
to the smaller communities, especially, 
and that the Indiana Bell has been sub- 
ject to too many orders from the Ameri-| 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. of New 
York. . 

One of the exhibits on which Mr. Boggs, 
testified was a group summarization of 
unit costs, giving the expenses a sub- 
scriber station for the ten months ending 
October 31, 1922, excluding depreciation. | 
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it was shown there were four Bell ex- 
changes with an average operating unit 
cost a station of $24.12; one company 
partly owned by the Indiana Bell with a 
unit operating cost of $18.33; and 27 In- 
dependents with an average of unit cost 
of operation a station of $12.77. The 
cost a station of the Bell companies in 
this group was shown to be 88.88 per 
cent higher than the Independents. 

In a group of exchanges with from 
2,001 to 3,000 subscriber stations, there 
were seven Bell and seven Independent. 
The following was shown by an exhibit: 

Average operating cost a station for the 
seven Bell exchanges, $21.33; same for 
the seven Independents, $13.85; Bell costs 
kigher by percentage of 54.01. 

In the group of exchanges from 1,401 
o 2,000 stations, the Bell operating costs 
a station were $23.28 as against $15.92 for 
the Independents, the Bell costs being 46.23 
per cent higher. 

The figures indicate that the biggest 
difference in operating costs was in the 
small exchanges. In 19 Bell exchanges 
with the number of stations ranging from 
40 to 100, the operating costs were $36.84 
a station as compared with $16.41 a sta- 
tion for 14 Independent companies. The 
Bell operating expenses were 124.50 per 
cent higher. 


Lower Rates Established by Bell 
Company at Lowell, Ind. 


Instructions contained in an order of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
directed the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Indiana division, to put in effect at Lowell 
a lower schedule of rates for business and 
residence service. The order was issued 
March 23 and became effective April 1. 

The individual business rate is reduced 
from $5 to $4 a month and two-party busi- 
ness from $4 to $3.50 a month. Individual 
residence is reduced from $3 to $2.75 a 
month, two-party residence from $2.50 to 
$2.25 and four-party residence from $2.25 
to $2. 

An investigation was made by the com- 
mission some time ago, and the company 
has agreed that rates for Lowell have 
been somewhat out of line with other 
towns of similar size. 


Iowa House Is Against Regulation 
of Telephone Companies. 

By a vote of 72 to 27, the Iowa house of 
representatives defeated the  Saunders- 
Clarke bill, which provided -for regulation 
of telephone business by the state railway 
commission. This action was taken on 
March 27. On March 28 the bill to 
place telephone companies under the juris- 
diction of city councils was thrown into 
the discard by the substitution of the Saun- 
ders-Clarke bill. 

This probably disposes of all telephone 
regulation bills for this session, although 


senate file No. 436 by Buser—which pro- 
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vides for city council regulation of town 
rates, board of supervisors regulation of 
rural rates, and railway commission regu- 
lation of long distance rates, is still pend- 
ing. 

Senate, file No. 552 by Bowman, pro- 
viding for municipal ownership, is also on 
the calendar. 

Illinois Bell Takes Over Kinloch 
Properties in Illinois. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
gave its approval on March 26 to the ap- 
plication of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. to acquire the properties owned by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in south- 
ern Illinois. 

Recently a decision was handed down 
by the commission granting the South- 
western Bell permission to purchase all 
of the properties of the Kinloch Telephone 
Co., of St. Louis. Part of this property 
is located in southern [llinois and it is this 
property that the Illinois Bell is purchas- 
ing from the Southwestern Bell. 


Hopkinsville, Ky., Rate War in the 
U.S. District Court. 


An injunction suit to prevent authori- 
ties of Hopkinsville, Ky., from forcing 
a return to pre-war telephone rates was 
filed March 30 in the United States Dis- 
trict Court by the Christian Todd Tele- 
phone Co. 

‘Contention is made in the petition that 
continued operation of the lines can not 
be done profitably on the old rate basis. 

The wartime rates, under which the 
company has been operating for several 
years, are 50 cents higher a month than 
the pre-war rates. The Hopkinsville city 
council recently ordered the old rates re- 
stored. 


Kansas Commission Authorizes 
New Rate Schedule for Paola. 


On March 23 the Paola Telephone Co. 
was granted the permission of the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission to file and put 
into effect a new schedule of rates at Paola. 
The rates allowed by the commission are: 


Business, one-party ......... $2.75 
Residence,, one-party ...... , 2.00 
Residence, two-party ....... 1.65 
Residence, three-party ..... 1.85 
Ruralemulti-party ......2... 135 
Rural switching service..... 50 
Business extension sets...... 1.00 
Residence extension sets..... 50 
Dele sa” 9 Yee oF 25 


Expect Politics Will Rule Louis- 
ville, Ky., Utilities Bureau. 
The city council of Louisville, Ky., 
passed, on March 30, the bills for creation 
of a utilities bureau, and the personnel of 
the bureau is to be announced soon. 
There are many candidates for appoint- 
ment, which means, perhaps, that politics 
will rule for the choice of candidates, 
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with the result that men of little ability 
will be chosen to fill important positions. 

The cost of the bureau is being borne 
by three of the local utilities, the Louis- 
ville Railway Co., Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., and Louisville Home Telephone 
ex each of which will contribute $10,000 

a year to pay the wages of the employes 
of the bureau. : 

The purpose of establishing the bureau — 
was to have an organization which would — 
be in position to furnish facts and figures 
as a basis for rates which may be used by — 
utilities giving public service. i 


New Rate Schedule for Service in 
Carbondale, Kans. 4 

The application of the Carbondale Tele- — 
phone Co. for permission to make certain 
changes in the rates for service at Carbon- _ 


Utilities Commission on March 20. 
new rates are: 


Business, one-party ......... $2.00 
Residence, one-party ....... 1.50 
Residence, two-party ....... 1.25 
Rural switching service...., 50 
Business extension sets...... 75 
Residence extension sets..... 50 
Desk sets 


Town’s Boom Ended With Clos ¥ 
of War—Close Exchange. 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co, 
has asked that it.be allowed to close its 
exchange at Antioch, Neb. This was the 
center of the potash brine industry during 
the war, and at one time it had a popula 
tion of 2,500. 

With the industry killed by low tariffs 
and German competition, the town hay 
dwindled to 200 persons, and the co: 
pany is now serving but 11 business and 
eight residence subscribers. Some of thes , 
the company says, have been conta 
service out of courtesy to the company. 
Their consent to close the exchange has 
been obtained, A toll station will be 
maintained in a store, and those who wish 
local service will be served from stations 
at Alliance. v 


Otis, Kans., Company Is Grant 
a New Rate Schedule. 
Effective April 1, the Otis Telephone 
change was authorized by the Kansas P 
lic Utilities Commission—in its order 
March 21—to establish the following rat 
in Otis: 


Business, one-party ........ $1.75 
Residence, one-party ....... 1.25 
Rural switching service..... 50 
Wall extension sets......... 5 
Desk extension sets......... 1.00 © 
Desk: sets. hind leak ae 25 © 


Cassville, Mo. Company Auth 
ized to Buy Mutual Company 
The Cassville Telephone Co. was gi 

authority by the Missouri Public Service 

Commission on March 22 to purchase 
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exchange and plant of the Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Cassville, for the 
sum of $1,200. 

Permission was also granted the Cass- 
ville company to increase the rate for 
Class A switching service from 25 cents 
to 33 cents per month. 


Unusual Case—Subscriber Trans- 
fers Messages of Two Lines. . 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has ruled, upon request of the Hay 
Springs Telephone Exchange for a de- 
cision, that where a telephone subscriber 
is willing to act as a messenger between 
two telephone lines and there is no mone- 
tary loss to the company, it cannot pre- 
vent him from doing so. 

Hay Springs has a subscriber who also 
has in his house an instrument connected 
with a rural line, but which is not con- 
nected with the town exchange. The com- 
pany has learned that it is his frequent 
practice to take messages from men on 
the farm line for men on the telephone 
company’s line, and otherwise act as cen- 
tral for both parties to a conversation. 
So far as the commission is informed, he 
receives no pay for this service. The re- 
sult is to deprive the company, it claims, 
of the revenue that it would get if the 
farm lines were connected and switched 
on its exchange. 

Years ago the same question came up— 
in the days of competition. One of the 
Independent companies which could not 
get a physical connection with the Bell 
had one of the latter’s telephones  in- 
stalled in its rival local exchanges. Op- 
erators, by taking messages from one 
telephone to the other, were then able to 
serve subscribers who had only the In- 
dependent service. 

The Bell company wanted to take the 
telephone out, but by a two to one de- 
cision, the commission decided that it 
could not refuse the service. Commission- 
er Clarke, who dissented, claimed that it 
was compelling the Bell to contribute to 
its own undoing. 

The present commissioners decided to 
follow this precedent, but with some re- 
luctance. They were of the opinion that 
if the Hay Springs company had toll lines 
at the ends of the neighborhood rural 
line, it could maintain its complaint, but 
that the claim of damage from lost 
switching opportunities was too remote 
to be considered. 


Nebraska Bill for Fixing Maxi- 
mum Rate Still Alive. 


The Nebraska house has advanced to 
third reading, by a vote sufficiently de- 
cisive to indicate its passage, the Oster- 
man bill providing that rate fixing bodies 
shall fix only maximum rates for public 
utilities. It had been killed by the house 
committee, but Osterman, who is Demo- 
cratic floor leader, was able to rescue it. 
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One of the most vigorous debates of 
the session followed its presentation. Op- 
ponents said that it was impossible to 
restore competition in the industry in 
Nebraska, where only a small proportion 
of the smaller companies are making 
money at the present schedules, and that 
at any rate the state definitely abandoned 
the theory of competition in utility serv- 
ice when it adopted the policy of regula- 
tion 16 years ago. 

Others urged that the commission has 
this power now if it deems wise to use it. 
Others said that the company that slashed 
rates was simply squandering the money 
of the investors, and that this was an eco- 
nomic wrong even where higher rates, 
after competition had been eliminated, did 
not eventually put the cost of the fight on 
the back of the patron. Others said that 
two telephone companies mean added cost 
to those who must use both companies’ 
service in its business. It was also urged 
that the railway commission, not being 
advised to cut rates, would not be able to 
check up and thus prevent discrimination 
as between patrons of the same company. 

Mr. Osterman said that if the commis- 
sioi has never denied the request of a 
company to reduce rates it will not be 
affected by the bill. He insisted that cut- 
throat competition is preferable to no 
competition, which drew the retort that in 
cut-throat competition the little fellow 
would have no chance with the big fellow 
with the long purse. 


Commission Cites Hotels for 
Charging 10 Cents a Call. 

Show cause orders were issued on March 
27 by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission requiring various hotels 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis, the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to show 
why certain provisions in the commission’s 
orders of December 28, 1922, have not been 
complied with. 

Some of the hotels are charged with 
collecting 10 cents a call for local service, 
when the authorized rate is five cents. 

The hearing is set for April 10 in St. 
Paul. 


Asks Increase of Rates Account 
of Discrimination. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has applied to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for permission to bring 
the rates on its University Place exchange 
equal to those charged for other recipients 
of zone rates. The company has just 
completed a new building in University 
Place, a 3,500 population suburb of Lin- 
coln, and is installing automatic equip- 
ment. The exchange serves 1,100 sub- 
scribers, and the increase will be a dollar 
z. month for business service and 25 cents 
for residence. 

A manual exchange has been operated 
at University Place, but it has been a part 


Nebraska Farm Line Officials De- 


has applied to the Nebraska State Rail- 
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of the Lincoln zone, although favored 7 
rates. R. E. Mattison, general manage = 
says that for some reason the rates got 
out of line some time ago, and that as the 
subscribers have been getting service, for 
which other zone patrons have had to pay 
the higher rate, it has been subject to a 
complaint for exercising discrimination. 

The Lincoln zone fundamental plan in- | 
cludes a complete interchange of service 
and the establishment of a multi-automatie | 
service on such lines where it is necessary 
to change or enlarge the facilities. A 
large part of the contiguous territory of 
northeast Lincoln will be served from the 
new exchange, which will be designated 
as the “M” exchange. A year ago the 
company enlarged its facilities in South 
Lincoln and serves it from an “F” ex- 
change. With the new one cut-over, the | 
burden will be lifted in part from the main 
exchange and permit it to take care of 
new business facilities. 


mand Free Service. j 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


way Commission for advice on how to 
handle a situation at Laurel. The com- 
pany has the exchange there and sw itches 
a number of farm lines. © 
These formerly enjoyed free service to 
other towns, but this was eliminated two 
years ago. Since that date, while the 
officials of the mutual farm line companies 
have been collecting the switching charges 
from members, they refuse to pay it over 
to the Bell and demand the return of the 
free service of the past. 


Walton, N. Y., Company Allowed 
to Establish Four-Party Rate. 


The New York Public Service Com: 
mission on March 30 amended its order 
suspending rates of the Walton People: 
Telephone Co. in Walton and vicinity— 
which were proposed as effective on Marcl 
1—to permit the establishment of a chargi 
for a new service, four-party line resi 
dence. ¥ 

The company filed a new tariff increa 
ing its rates generally, on March l, a 
providing for the establishment of a four 
party line residence rate which had ni 
been in existence heretofore. 

Because of complaints the commisnio| 
suspended the entire schedule pending 
hearing and determination, but at a heal 
ing before Commissioner Blakeslee 
Binghamton on March 26 request we 
made by the company for authority | 
establish the four-party line service. A’ 
other rates proposed to be increased ¢ 
March 1 still remain under suspension. | 


Dissolve Injunction Granted Ohi 
Bell Against Power Company. | 
Holding that a common pleas cou 

may not interfere with the state utiliti¢ 

commission in the latter’s performance © 
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its duties, Judge Kinkead on March 20 
dissolved the temporary injunction grant- 
ed the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. restrain- 
ing the Columbus Rail-Light Co. from 
erecting high tension wires in East Co- 
lumbus. 

In so doing the court held that the 
telephone company had not applied for 
strictly equitable relief, but had alleged 
a violation of the the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission. 

He declared that execution of orders 
issued by the commission is an issue for 
the commission to settle, and that judicial 
relief may be obtained only through the 
supreme court. 


orders of 


Revokes Rate Increase Because 
Service Is Not Improved. 


On March 27 the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission issued an order revoking the 
commission’s previous order, dated Janu- 


had authorized the 
of Cleghorn, to in- 


ary 24, wherein it 
Shaw Telephone Co., 
crease its rates to $7.50 gross and $6.75 
net, quarterly, for rural telephone service 
from the Eau Claire exchange. 

The installation of these rates was con- 
ditioned upon the company rendering the 
same type of service as that given by the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. at its Eau Claire 
exchange. 

Since the 
complaint was filed with the commission 


original order was issued, a 


showing in detail the defects in the con- 
struction and maintenance of the lines. A 


“INDIAN. 


TELEPHONE AND 
INS ELECTR WIRE 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us_ to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


the trade. 


STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strensth and Extra 
Hish Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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check-up was made by the commission’s 
service department and this indicated that 
the service conditions were much worse 
than were apparent at the time the orig- 
inal order was issued. 

The commission, therefore, considered 
it unjust to subscribers to require them 
te pay the increased rate until the com- 
pany has done the necessary reconstruc- 
tion work to place its lines in a condition 
tu give service equivalent to that furnished 


by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Eau 
Claire. 
The former rate of the Shaw Tele- 


phone Co. for rural telephone service was 

$1.75 per month. 

Rates Established by State Com- 
mission Presumed Reasonable. 
Telephone rates established by a state 

commission are presumed just and rea- 
sonable, and the burden of proving the 
contrary rests on the company affected, 
it was held recently in a case brought by 
the Cumberland Bell against the Louisi- 
ana commission. 

That the commission granted an in- 
crease in rates did not establish that the 
rates previously in force were unjust, un- 
reasonable, and confiscatory, when restored 
by the commission more than a year later, 
after business conditions had changed. 

A telephone company is entitled to a 
fair return on the value.of the property 
used and useful in its business, and the 
court held that in determining the value 


It’s flexible. 


MITCHELL © 


Prevents depredation by rats—dampness due to de- 
fective cable sheath and defective wiping of joints. 
It’s lasting. 

Write for important data—today. 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
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of such property, as affecting the reason 
ablesness of intrastate rates, the propert 
used in its intrastate business should bi 
considered separately from that used it 
interstate business. Cumberland Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. vs. Louisiana Pub 
lic Service Commission; 283 Federal, 21& 


Summary of Commission Ruling 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
March 26: Authority given Illinois Be| 
Telephone Co. to purchase the propertie 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co, i 

southern Illinois. 
ILLINOIS. 


February 21: Logan Telephone Co. au! 
thorized to purchase from J. Cabeen th 
telephone property known as the Seato 
Telephone Exchange, of Seaton, fo 
$9,250; Logan company given a certificat 
of convenience and necessity, also give) 
authority to issue and sell $10,000 aggre 
gate par amount of its capital stock, cor’ 
sisting of 100 shares of the par value | 


$100 per share. 

February 28: Cornell Telephone C 
and Automatic Home Telephone Ci 
ordered to continue the operation of to! 
circuits between Cornell and Pontiac, upe) 
terms set forth in the order. 

February 28: Order entered approvin) 
sale by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 1 
the Fayette Home Telephone Co., Fayett) 
of the Brownstown exchange property ¢ 
the Bell company, for the sum of $1,500. | 

February 28: Complaint of Dr. W. ( 
Blaine against the Atwood Mutual Tell 
phone Co., of Atwood, for refusal to ful 
nish service in Tuscola, dismissed, con 
plainant not having appeared at either ¢ 
the hearings. 


It’s Rightly Named 
“Ever-Protect” 


This cable compound is for un- 
derground cable without use of 
conduit. Through its use, cor- 
rosion and deterioration of 
cable sheath by chemical action 
are eliminated. 


Incorporated 


INDIANA. 


They will last as 
long as the strand 
to which they are 
attached. 


Standardized by A. T. & T. Co. 


EVERETT, MASS. 
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The American Appraisal Co. 
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Financial Reports 


HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 


-BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Procedure and Income Tax Practice 


8153 Fourth 


Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 


 _Ww. C. POLK 
| @ONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
j Appraisal and Supervision 
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How about your lines, Mr. Tele- 
Phone Manager,—are they in 
good shape for the rest of the 
year? If replacements and re- 
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March 1: DesPlaines Telephone Co., of 
DesPlaines, authorized to issue $110,000 
principal amount of bonds, authorized by 
supplemental order of October 4, 1922, as 
its first mortgage gold bonds; and to sell 
the bonds at not less than 92 per cent of 
their face value. 

March 1: Increased rate schedule ICC 
3 of the Scott County Telephone Co. for 
service in Winchester, suspended until 
June 26, 1923. 

March 7: Approval given to lease by 
the C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of certain 
premises in Larchland, from September 1, 
1922, to March 31, 1923, at a rental of $5 
per year. 

March 7: Order entered ipproving lease 
by the C. B. & O. R. R. Co. to the lllinois 
Bell Telephone Co. of certain premises at 
Camp Grant, from February 9, 1923, to 
April 7, 1923, at a rental of $50. 

March 7: Fayette Home Telephone Co., 
of Fayette, granted permission to issue and 
sell $3,000 par amount of its common 
capital stock, consisting of 30 shares of 
the par value of $100 each. 

March 14: Petition of the 


) city of 
Streator for a rehearing in the 


matter of 


rates of the Streator Telephone Co. in 
Streator, Grand Ridge vicinities, 
denied. 

March 14: ‘Proposed advanced rates of 
Illinois Local Te‘ephone Co. for service 
from Donovan to Iroquois aiid from Iro- 
quois to Donovan and Sheldon, resus- 


pended to October 9, 1923. 


March 14: Order entered resuspending 
until September 30, 1923, proposed in- 
creased rates of LaHarpe Telephone Co. 


for service in LaHarpe. 


March 14: Order entered resuspending 
until September 30, 1923, advanced rates 
proposed in schedule ICC yf the Ver- 
milion County Telephone Co. for service 


in Danville. 

April 4: Hearing held at ‘ 
application of the Illinois | 
Co. for advanced rates fo: 
Beardstown and vicinity. 


pringfield on 
| Telephone 
service in 


April 5: Hearing held in Springfield on 
petition of the Buckley Telephone Co. for 
an increased rate schedule - service in 
Buckley. 

April 5: Hearing held in Springfield on 
proposed advance in rates the Scott 
County Telephone Co. for service in Win- 
chester. 

INDIANA. 

March 23: Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Indiana division, instructed to place a 

at Lowell. 


schedule of lower rates in effect 


KANSAS. 

‘ March.6: Pretty Prairie T 
granted permission to sell 
property at Pretty Prairie an 
J. A. Krehbiel. 


elephone Co. 
plant and 
‘astleton to 


March 9: Oketo Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Oketo, authorized to reduce the rates 
for the service 25 cents per month, effective 
April 1. The new rates are: Subscribers 
owning and maintaining instrument, 75 
cents; company owning and maintaining all 
equipment, $1.00. 

March 13: Authority given Farmers 


Mutual Telephone Co. to reduce its rates 
for service at Beattie for the period of one 
year, as follows: Instruments owned and 
maintained by subscribers, 85 cents; equip- 
ment owned and maintained by company, 
$1.25. 

March 13: Supplemental order issued 
correcting clerical error in certificate pre- 
viously issued to the Crawford Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. relating to a proposed 
issue of its notes secured by mortgages, in 
the amount of $12,500. 

March 20: Carbondale Telephone Co. 
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requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 
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921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. O. 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER 
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permitted to make certain changes in the 
rates for service at Carbondale. 

March 21: Permission given the Otis 
Telephone Exchange to make certain 
changes in the rates at Otis. 

March 21: Farmers Telephone Co. of 
Rush County authorized to charge a rate 
of $1.25 per month for all city party-line 
residence telephones and to make all col- 
lections the first of each month, instead of 
quarterly; all other rates and regulations 
to remain as now in force. 

March 22: Permission granted G. L. 
Smelser to sell his telephone plant and 
property at Geneva to Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Stutz. 

March 23: New rate schedule authorized 
the Paola Telephone Co. for service at 
Paola, effective May 1. 

March 27: United Telephone Co. given 
permission to file and put into effect the 
following schedule of rates at Belleville: 
One-party business, $2.75; one-party resi- 
dence, $1.75. All other rates to remain as 
at present and no changes of rates to apply 
to rural lines. 

March 27: In the matter of application 
of the Peoples Telephone Co., of Lebanon, 
for a certificate relating to a proposed issue 
of its capital stock; as company did not 
have authority under its charter to issue 
the stock -prayed-for, application dismissed. 

March 29: In the matter of petition of 
the Hiawatha Mutual Telephone Co. for 
authority to sell additional stock; supple- 
mental certificate issued correcting error in 
original certificate. 

MINNESOTA. 

April 10: Hearing to be held in St. Paul 
on show cause orders issued to various 
hotels in St. Paul and Minneapolis, to the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
to the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Missouri. 

March 162) el otatonsanGne s)-mlbeany 
owners of the Palmyra Telephone Ex- 
change, of Palmyra, authorized to execute 
a new mortgage and issue new notes to 
take the place of the existing mortgage 
and notes; the new notes to be issued and 
disposed of on or before December 31, 
1923. 

March 19: James Edelen Telephone & 
Electric Co. authorized to withdraw its ap- 
plication for increased rates for service in 
Shelbyville. 

March 22: Cassville Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to purchase the property of the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. in Cass- 
ville and to increase rates for Class A 
switching service from 25 cents to 33 cents 
per month. 

March 28: Order entered approving the 
sale of the Sarcoxie exchange of the Mt. 
Vernon Telephone Co., of Mt. Vernon, to 
R. M. Snow, of Kansas City. 


HIS name applied 
phone wires and cables means 
what “Sterling” does when ap- 


plied to silver—a guarantee of 
quality recognized by all discrimi- 
nating buyers. 


Standard Underground 
Cable Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Power HON Y 


March 29: Kinloch Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., of St. Louis, authorized to sell 
the pole line which extends from a certain 
junction point about six miles south of 
the city of Lamar, westward to the Kan- 
sas state line in the direction of Pittsburg, 
Kans., to the Kansas City Long Distance 
Telephone Co.; effective April 7. 


New York. 
March 30: Walton Peoples Telephone 


Co. authorized to establish a four-party 
rate in Walton. 
WISCONSIN. 
March 27: Order entered revoking rate 
increase previously allowed Shaw Tele- 
phone Co., of Cleghorn. 


Statement cf the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, 


of TELEPHONY, published weekly 
cago, Ill., for; April 1, 1923. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared S. R. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of Telephony, 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 448, 
postal laws and regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form. to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: 

Publisher—Telephony Publishing 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Editor—S. R. Edwards, 608 So. 
St., Chicago. 

Managing Editor—s. R. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 


at Chi- 


Corps 
Dearborn 


Edwards, 608 So. 


Business Manager—H. D. Fargo, 608 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago j 
2. That the owners are: (Give names 


and addresses of individual owners, or, if 
a corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) H. D. Fargo, 608 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago; J. R. Hastie, 608 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago; S. R. Edwards, 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

3. That the Known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent cr more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) H.D. Fargo, 
608 Sov wBearborn St., Chicago; “Jr BR: 
Hastie, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; S. 
R. Edwards, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 


edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 


to tele- 
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and security holders who do not apppear 
upon the books of the company as trus-_ 
tees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this: affiant has no reason’ to be-— 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other | 
securities than as so stated by him. 4 
Ss. R. EDWARDS, r 
Editor. ‘ 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this — 
26th day of March, 1923. - 
(Seal) JULIA C. O BRIEN. 
(My commission expires June 12, 1924.) » 
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HELP WANTED—Experienced tele- _ 
phone man for a magneto system of 
500 phones. Town 600. Traction and — 
steam Ry. Central Indiana. Must un-~ 
derstand construction and maintenance 
in detail. Permanent position. Ready 
for work May Ist. Man with fami 
preferred. Write LaFontaine Telo. Co,” 
LaFontaine, Ind. : 


POSITION WANTED © 


POSITION WANTED — By cables : 
man, five years with Belland A. T. & Ty 
with Independent company. Reason: — 
To be located in one place: Statey” 
wages and hours. 


Address 5262, carey” 
of TELEPHONY. i 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — One position Western — 
Electric switchboard type No. 10 fully 
equipped. Address Southern Indiana 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Sey-— 
mour, Ind. 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone plant 
in California. 500 or more _ stations. 
Address Henry Harris, Whittier, Calify 


WANT TO BUY—Telephone Exe 
change of 300 to 500 subscribers where 


only small down payment required. 
Can furnish best references, have had 
over 17 years’ experience with Bell 


company. Address 5268, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY—One cross cons 
necting rack, 100 to 600 lines. Address 
Farmers Telo. Co., Milan, Mo. 
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umber 15 ; $4 Canada, $5 Other Countries 
: Whether due to and Mayor Hylan 
iproving business THE WAR ON RATE COMMISSIONS to reorganize the 
‘nditions, or  be- New York Public 
juse the public is growing tired of the in the national convention of 1/24 is more Service Commission and give cities con- 
fitation, so far, at least, the movement important than public ownership. trol of utilities have recently passed the 
| destroy state regulation of public utili- ge ES New York senate, but no effort was made 
4s does not seem to be making so much The transfer of utility regulation from to oppose them there, as the real fight 
lediway as was expected a few months state commissions to municipal authorities against their final enactment will be made 
‘e continues to be discussed in various sec- in the assembly. 

At that time the prospect was threaten- tions of the country where the politicians The bill to revamp the commission re- 


It looked then as interesting 


ough the “home rulers” and the advo- 


-g in several states. are up to their old tricks. An 
feature of the New York situation is that 
tes of municipal or government owner- one organization, while favoring home rule 
for utilities as a general proposition, says 


utility that 


‘ip might succeed in tearing down in 


me states what has been so painfully the telephone service is the on 


‘nstructed in the past years of regulation should be retained under state regulation. 


‘perience. This is the conclusion of the City Club 


eee an of New York which has always supported 


broad principle that municipalities 


‘A casual survey of the situation indi- the 


‘tes, however, that few tangible results should have the power to acquire, construct 


uve thus far developed from all the noise and operate their public utilities It adds, 
jd outcry against the rate commissions however: 

,d the service corporations. “Telephone regulation by a local com- 
!Chicago has elected a mayor who was mission is not practicable. The system 


. “immediate municipal ownership” man _ covers the entire state and there must be 


‘hen he was in the city council 16 years a consistent state policy as to the appor- 
jo, but the utility issue had little to do 


ith his election. 
% OK Ok Ok 


tionment of valuation and rates between 
Control 


main with the state commission.” 


various communities. should re- 


While the Hearst press, which supported oe | * 
While the City Club declares itself in 


utilities 


idge Dever in the Chicago mayoralty 
tht, at the same time loudly demanded favor of local regulation of all 
tblic ownership of utilities, the general except the telephone, it considers the pres- 
ynion is held that the Hearst interests 


vefer the support of a Democratic mayor 


ent home rule bill before the New York 
legislature objectionable in many particu- 
lars. A canvass of 2,000 New York busi- 


ness men showed that only 4 per cent of 


! Chicago in a presidential year—when 
-r. Hearst hopes to be a candidate for 
e White House—than even the advance- them are in favor of municipal regulation 
of the utilities. 


Three bills devised by Governor Smith 


ent of the public ownership cause. 
In other words, the Illinois delegation 


duces the members from five to three, and 
gives the governor the right of removal. 
OK OK Ok 

The effort to abolish the utility commis- 
sion in Missouri has failed. A number of 
bilis were introduced in the legislature to 
hamper the commission, either by reducing 
its personnel or by curtailing its powers 
by giving the larger cities more control 
over the service companies, but none of 
these measures was passed. 

A law was enacted, however, making 
the attorney of the commission the legal 
counsel of the people, and requiring him 
to appear in all rate cases as the public 
counsel, 


ste ste Ue 
*k * * 


A favorite method of the enemies of 
state regulation is to cut down the com- 
missions’ appropriations, so as to obstruct 
their efficient work. Not daring to anni- 
hilate them in cold blood, the politicians 
have tried to starve the commissions by 
cutting down their revenue. 

In Missouri, for instance, while appropri- 
ations were made to cover the salaries of 
the commissioners, the secretary and coun- 
sel—amounting to $71,000—the working 
fund of the board was fixed at $250,000, 


one-half of which was apportioned from 


12 


the general state funds, and the other half 
ta come from the earnings of the commis- 
sion. In, the past the commission has not 
earned any such amount as $125,000, so 
it,is likely to find itself short of money 
before the year is out. 

* OK Ok OX 

An unfortunate incident of the political 
campaign against the commission is that 
during the last three months, while the 
commission has been under fire in the 
legislature, its work was at a practical 
standstill, and cases involving rate adjust- 
ments were held up. 

Of course, this seriously interfered with 
utility companies, and in the end injures 
the public. The public, by the way, should 
be informed where the blame for the delay 
should be placed—on the politicians re- 
sponsible for the attacks. 

* * * x 

In Kansas when Governor Davis was 
elected last fall, he declared war to the 
death on the state utility commission, and 
the fight continued throughout the session 
of the legislature but without definite in- 
jury to the rate-makers. Not only was the 
commission not. abolished as the radicals 
threatened, but neither its powers nor its 
appropriations were curtailed. 

The political contest over the places on 
the commission, however, has upset things 
more or less and produced confusion. Be- 


ing a Democrat, Governor Davis appointed 


Definition of News in a Technical Sense—Various Ways Managers Can Co- 
Operate With Local News-Gatherers—Suggestions of What Constitutes News 
in Telephone Business—Address at Convention of Nebraska Association 


Associate Editor, Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln 


What is news? I take it that you are 
not interested in any technical discussion 
of this question as it appeals to the news- 


paper writer and as he would present it. 


to his fellow-workers, but rather in its 
practical application to your own busi- 
ness. 

There have been many definitions given 
for “news,” but perhaps the shortest one 
that will appeal to you would be: “That 
which refers to or covers any phase of 
human activity that interests and informs, 
and which has recently happened.” Please 
note the “recently happened.” That is the 
vital element of news. 

If there is one thing that marks average 
human beings alike, it is the possession of 
an insatiable curiosity about other people— 
what they are saying, what they are doing, 


woe PH ON Y 


a Democrat—C, E, Rugh—to succeed Com- 
missioner Russell, whose time expired, and 
the Republican senate was good-natured 
and confirmed the appointment. 

Commissioner Greenleaf, who has been 
handling all the telephone rate cases, had 
been re-appointed by former Governor 
Allen, during the interim, but had not been 
confirmed. Governor Davis made another 
appointment in place of Greenleaf, but the 
senate, on the advice of the attorney gen- 
eral, rejected it and confirmed Greenleaf’s 
interim appointment. 

This has produced a dispute in which 
the governor threatens to go to the su- 
preme court to oust Commissioner Green- 
leaf and have his own man seated. 

In the new line-up it is said that Com- 
niissioner Greenleaf ‘will be taken off tele- 
phone matters and assigned to electric 
This 


means a new man in charge of telephone 


light, power, gas and water cases. 


rate hearings, and more time consumed in 
both commissioners becoming familiar with 
their new duties. It is another unfortu- 
nate result of political tampering with state 
regulation machinery. 
* *K *k xX 

Strong efforts have been made to enact 
drastic laws against the Texas utility com- 
panies in the legislative session, but they 
The radicals 
For 


Municipalities, 


have not been successful. 
seemed to work at cross purposes. 


instance, the League of 


By H. T. Dobbins 


what they are thinking. It is to satisfy 
this natural and usually very healthy ele- 
ment of existence that newspapers are 
printed. 

Very young editors think they can an- 
ticipate and correctly gauge what the pub- 


lic wants to read, and very serious-minded 


editors make a determined effort to tell 
and to give the public what it ought to 
read. Editors who have long experience 
are constantly trying experiments to find 
out what it is that the public does want 
to read, and none of them is quite sure 
that he knows the answer. 

This much can be said, however, that 
the great majority of persons are inter- 
ested most in those things that happen 
closest to them. Thus it is that the lo- 
cally-printed newspaper has the largest cir- 
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composed of the representatives from 
larger cities, sought to pass a bill to rete 
home rule of the utilities within the ce 
porate limits of cities and put all utilitie 
not within such limits, or having proper 
without such limits, under a state utiliti 
commission. 
Such a division of authority would haye 
led to dire confusion, and utterly wreck 
service conditions. Very sensibly, neither 
house passed this proposed destructive 
legislation. 
Another Texas bill proposed to place all 
utilities under the existing Texas railro 
commission and on such terms as to sefi- 
cusly encroach on the company’s manage 
ment of its own affairs. As its own pe 
measure was beaten, the League of M 
palities opposed the railroad commissior 
proposition, and it never reached the floor 
* Ok Ok Ok 

Developments show that state regulatio 
has not been fatally injured by the at acl 
of the politicians and radical reformer 
in the various legislative sessions, but 1 
was inevitable that the constructive wor 
ol the commissions has been seriously re 
tarded while they fought for their exis 
ence. 
Some day, it is hoped, the public w 
realize that they are the real victims 


although demagogues pretend they are ac 
ing in the people’s behalf. 


culation in a town or city, even if it b 


you happened to have known the girl 
the fellow, or if they lived in the ne 
block or the same town with you, ev 
though it might not be as exciting 


tan high society. 

News stories may be divided in 
general divisions—spot news, time stor! 
and human interest stories. 

Spot news is something big, recent 
occurrence, important in its character é 
which must needs be told, i. e., prin 
once if a newspaper is to reap a pi 
reward for diligence and to perform 
duty to its subscribers. 

A time story is a news story tha 
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>t suffer much if not used in the next 
jition or until next day or next week. 
Human interest stories are those in 
hich the dominant feature is one that 
urries a special appeal to the heart be- 
wuse it touches upon one of those springs 
f conduct common to all of us or paral- 
Js some experience or expresses some 
ymmon desire. 

News stories come from every direction 
ito the editorial office. Most of them are 
din by reporters who are expressly 
snt out for them or who gather them 
p in the course of their regular rounds. 
‘ontrary to the general notion, the only 
vay in which a news writer gets hold of 
news story is by somebody telling him 
ye skeleton of the details. 

“Only on rare occasions does he stumble 
nto it, or that it happens while he is on 
je spot. Even at the ports of regular 
all, the courts, the public offices, and 
usiness and professional men, he needs 
ust rely usually upon being told it by 
pmeone who knows. 

In the larger cities the pressure for 
yace is great, and this means that only 
1e more important—that is, the spot news 
‘ories in which a larger number of per- 
ys are interested—find their way into 
ie newspaper columns. Each of the big 
ailies, however, has a Sunday supple- 
jent or an enlarged Sunday issue, where 
ae human interest story and the time 
tory find ready havens. 

In the smaller cities and in the towns 
ad villages, the newspaper man’s prob- 
‘m is to find enough live stuff to fill his 
dlumns. There the news gatherer has a 
nore or less regular route that he travels 
1 pursuit of news, and everything that can 
ossibly interest even a part of his read- 
*s is welcome grist to him. 

) Of what interest is this to you men of 
te telephone industry? Of what benefit 
) the business in which you are engaged 
an this outline, brief and hurried, of 
ews gathering possibly be? 

Just this: These things lie at the bot- 


dm of your public relations. In every 


‘ommunity where you operate there is a 
jlewspaper that is anxious to get what- 
_}tver of news is ground out by your little 
frist mill, and it is willing to print it with- 
mut any cost to you. 


“In Every Community Where You Operate, There Is a 
Newspaper Anxious to Get Whatever News Is 
Ground Out by Your Little Grist Mill.’’ 
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How many of you realize this oppor- 
tunity is yours, and how many of you 
make it a point to help the editor in your 
home town get out a better newspaper 
than he does? I shall not embarrass you 
by calling for a showing of 
hands, but I will say this that 
during most of the year my duties 
and my pleasure cause me 
read almost every copy of 
the dailies and important 
weeklies printed in Nebraska 
—and one of the rarest 
things found in them is a 
news item about the local 
telephone company. 

Now I take it that these 
omissions are not due to thi 
possession on the part of 
any of the telephone mau- 
agers or officials of the 
qualities of the shrinking violet, or to an 
abhorence on their part to having 
limelight directed towards them, because 
they are just like every other normal per- 
son with respect to the connection of their 
names with proper news stories. ~* 

The truth undoubtedly is that telephone 
managers are just like 90 per cent of the 
people generally—they have little concep- 
tion of what constitutes a news story, or 
have the more or less nebulous notion that 
the newspaper man will gather it in out of 
the air anyway, without being told by any- 
body in particular. It is the 10 per cent 
who know better that makes 
possible. 


to 


newspapers 


My particular reason for being on your 
program today is traceable to 
condition of things, and the 


this exact 


message I 


bring to you from the newspaper frater- 
nity in general is that they need your help 
in getting out a complete, readable news- 
paper just as much as, if not more than, 


you need the help of the newspaper in 
bettering your business. How are we go- 
ing to get together? Well, let me submit 
a few suggestions. 

Although a city newspaper man, I know 
the problems and the needs of the smaller 


publications, and it is with them, of 
course, that most of you have to deal. 
Big news stories do not 
“break” often in the smaller 


communities, so that each 
week’s issue is more nearly 
a mirror of the social, relig- 
ious and fraternal activities 
of the community. To this 
symposium the telephone 
man ought to be a regular 


contributor. 
Let us take the question of 
spot news. Who first hears 


of a big story when it breaks 
in the average community 
outside of the immediate neighborhood of 
its occurrence? The telephone manager 
or his aids at the central office. 

There is an accident somewhere in the 
town or a neighboring town, a bank bur- 


\she ran away with 
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glary, a murder, a flood, a railroad wreck 
—any one of a number of things that a 
newspaper man wants to know about right 
away so that he may get his news-collect- 
ing forces in motion. Give him the tip 


Al reads 


“An Elopement Is All the More Interesting If You Hap- 
pen to Have Known the Girl, or the Fellow.’’ 


by telephone at once, tell him all you know, 
and he'll dig the rest. If you do not 
wish to be known as his informant, tell 
him and he will respect your confidence. 
He'll take the responsibility for whatever 
he prints. 


Every community, big and little, is made 
up of little circles of ‘persons drawn to- 
gether by some common interest or by 
some tie of friendship and liking. These 
are sources of personal and social news to 
the newspapers, because each likes to hear 
what others are doing. Your employes and 
their intimates form one of these little 
circles. The editor would like to print 
what they are doing—telephone it in to 
him, or drop in and tell him about it. 


There are a hundred or two of you 
present at this convention. I wonder how 
many of you took the trouble to give the 
local newspaper man the information that 
you were coming to Lincoln to a three 
days’ gathering, and why this meeting is 
being held. If you did not, let me advise 
you that when you get back you tell him 
what you heard here that will interest 
persons outside your business; give him an 
idea of what the industry is seeking to ac- 
complish in the state and a notion of its 
importance. Don’t wait for him to hunt 
you up. 

But remember this, what he wants is 
news, not editorial opinion or propaganda. 
Write it out and hand it to him. It is 
but human nature that a newspaper man 
will use more of your story, if you have 
one worth telling at any time, if you jot 
it down yourself than if he has to write 
it himself. 


Sleet and snow storms hit you hard 
sometimes. Tell your local newspaper 
man about it. It may save you a lot of 
explaining over the wires when they are 
restored, and its publication will serve to 
ward off unfounded criticism by the hasty 
but uninformed. 


In most communities the companies are 
expanding in one way or another. When 
you have your plans made, tell the news- 
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paper men what you propose to do. If 
you add any new devices, new lines, new 
persons to staff, if there is any 
change in| the ownership or personnel of 
the company, tell him about that. Make 
yourself a source of news in your com- 
munity, and you will have the newspaper 


your 


men making regular calls on you. 

Radio is attracting a great deal of at- 
tention just now, and everybody is inter- 
ested. Undoubtedly a number of your 
patrons have wondered what effect it will 
future of the telephone. 
convention 


have upon the 
The round table held at this 
ought to give you a fairly good idea of 
just what it will or will not do to the 
business. When you get back home, give 
the editor an interview about it. 

From its nature the telephone company 
central is in the very center of news ex- 
change. Much of what you hear is, of 
course, confidential, but there is much of 
that is not and which may be 
legitimately employed in making the edi- 
task paper better. 


Many human interest stories originate in 


it also 


tor’s easier and his 
and about central. 

The 
then to perform unusual services, and they 
The Bell 
company yearly awards a large number of 
medals and cash prizes for heroism per- 
These are 


operators are called on now and 


have many curious experiences. 


formed and quick wit shown. 
human interest stories of the highest type, 
and they will serve to illustrate what I 
and instal- 
lers are in lines of work that ought to pro- 


mean. Troublemen, linemen 
duce human interest stories. 

The public thinks only of Central when 
it thinks of a telephone exchange. For 
this reason it has become popular in va- 
rious cities and towns to invite the patrons 
to visit the exchange on a certain day and 
learn about this and all the other depart- 
ments. A human interest story along these 
same lines will be acceptable in any well- 
edited newspaper. 

How mary calls a day are handled by 
What 
time of day do the people in your town 
talk most?) How many miles of poles and 
wires are necessary to carry on the com- 
munity conversation? What happens when 
Jones puts in a call for Smith at some 
outside point? 

How are 
their jobs? 


the operators in your exchange? 


your operators trained for 
Has some girl been on the 
board for five years or some other ex- 
tended period? 


interest story. 


She’s worth a little human 
What are the various du- 
ties of the different employes ? 

These are only a few suggestions: oth- 
ers will occur more readily to you. If 
they possess the human element, the human 
touch, they make good time stories for the 
smaller papers, because they also have 
the local news flavor. 


I have an idea that telephone owners 
and managers do not, somehow, manage to 
impress upon the people of the communi- 
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ties they serve their real importance as a 
commercial enterprise. Most of the com- 
panies have invested in each town as large 
a sum as most of the other businesses 
that one often sees mentioned in the news- 
papers—and yet they are not looked upon 
with the same degree of favor when it 
comes to listing a town’s advantages. 

Certainly a telephone company serves as 
many persons as the banker, the merchant, 
the hardware man or the professional man; 
yet they do not loom up in the news of 
the town as do these men. There may be 
other reasons, but one reason, I believe, 
lies in the fact that the telephone man does 
not take advantage of the opportunities 
open to him, along the lines that I have 
briefly and yet, I feel, insufficiently out- 
lined. 

It is a foolish pride if the reason is that 
the telephone man doesn’t care for ‘‘news- 
paper notoriety.” It is poor business in 
these days when publicity is the determin- 
ing factor in the success of many business 
and professional men to overlook such op- 
portunities as I have suggested for legiti- 
mate publicity. 

For one thing, this identification of tele- 
phone company news with other com- 
munity news has an excellent psychologi- 
cal effect; it leaves the people with a feel- 
ing that you are one of them, not one 
apart. For another thing, it opens the way 
for you, when rate readjustments are 
necessary, to secure what you are entitled 
to with much of the usual opposition and 
friction eliminated. 

Although it is not necessary in order to 
get telephone company news into the col- 
umns of your newspapers, it is good busi- 
ness, if your revenues will permit, to buy 
regularly or frequently, space in the pa- 


A Lead of Eight Telephone Wires Passes Directly Through This Tree Near Bloomington, 
lll., the Branches of Which Are Trimmed to Form a Hole. | 
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pers in which you may discuss pending 
service or rate problems or tell, in you 
own way, what you are doing and what 
you are offering. 


But I trespass upon your time. I haye 
sought, in a brief but succinct way to point 
out to you the possibilities of publicity 
that I feel sure most of you are overlook- 
ing. It is true that newspapers are de- 
luged with the offerings of press agents 
who want to trumpet the praises of this 
or that article, policy or person through 
their columns without pay, but it is equally 
true that they are looking for real news, 
real human interest stories, such as you 
and your enterprise can yield, in order to 
interest and hold their readers, and if 
somebody is advertised for nothing in the 
telling it is regarded as but an incident to 
the whole. 


Omaha Operators Introduce Tele- 
phone “Voice Culture.” 


A system of instruction and drills de- 
signed to develop proper methods of speech, 
voice placement and enunciation, was in- 
augurated by the Omaha local operators’ 
school of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. on January 22, according to a recent 
item in the Northwestern Bell. 


While the instruction work is still in 
the experimental stage, it is anticipated that 
important results will be obtained. The 
particular benefits which the operators: 
hope to obtain are the elimination of un- 
pleasant, discourteous or monotonous 
voices, as well as a reduction in operatior| 
room noise, due to the lowering of voices, 


It is proposed to gradually introduce the 
drills among the older operators in all of 


the company’s important offices by means 
of special courses of instruction. 


‘ 


| At a meeting of the executive committee 
yf the United States Independent Tele- 
yhone Association held in Chicago, April 
7, the matter of depreciation was thorough- 


-y discussed. 

An analysis of the recent order of the 
‘Interstate Commerce Commission relative 
‘o depreciation charges of telephone com- 
»yanies indicates that the Class D telephone 
‘ompanies are not concerned with the 
order and the Class C companies only to 
che extent of keeping their accounts more 
strictly in accordance with the accounting 
system of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission, so that when their growth places 
‘hem into the Class B group, records will 
5e available for setting up the depreciation 
charges. Hence, only the Class A and B 
lompanies are intimately concerned with 
the order of the Interstate commission 
-elative to depreciation. 

The executive committee take issue with 
the general rules of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in that they believe that 
the removal costs incident to or in connec- 
‘ton with the retirement of property, 
whether replaced or not, storm casualties 
or extraordinary repairs of any character, 
or any other similar charges, and intangi- 
oles should be included in the depeciation 
sharges. The committee also believe that 
jhe cost of removing the property retired 
‘pr abandoned, or for recovering the salvy- 
age, should have an allowance in deter- 
aining the amount representing the salvage 
value. 

_ It was also the opinion of the committee 
hat the formula set forth by the commis- 
jion is impracticable of application. They 
relieve a composite depreciation percentage 
$s preferable to a depreciation percentage 
“or each class of property. 

| The committee stands by its statement 
of June 1, 1921, which states that the re- 
erve must cover those items that from 
he beginning constantly operate to lessen 
he value of a telephone plant, namely, 
»hysical deterioration, hazards and unfor- 
een emergencies, inadequacy and _ obso- 
escence. 


\ 
if 


_C. B. Randall, general counsel of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
aul, Minn., presented a brief on depreci- 
ition as a basis for discussion, but which 
ie stated might not be his final opinion 
m the matter. 


In his discussion, Mr. Randall said: 

By paragraph 5 of Section 20, interstate 
‘commerce act as amended by the Trans- 
vortation Act of 1920, the Interstate Com- 
nerce Commission is directed, as soon as 
wacticable, to “prescribe for carriers sub- 


ject to this act the classes of property for 
which depreciation charges may properly 
be included under operating expenses, and 
the percentages of depreciation which shall 
be charged with respect to each of such 
classes of property, etc.” 

The report of the depreciation section 
of the Bureau of Accounts of said com- 
mission in its report attached to Order 
14700 of the commission suggests that, in 
the annual charges for depreciation, cer- 
tain things heretofore considered as proper 
charges against the reserve so established 
be now handled in other ways. This gives 
rise to the question: Are they properly 
items for which the depreciation reserve 
is provided? 

In consideration of the question it must 
be remembered that its application to the 
telephone business only is considered. 
Other classes of carriers work under dif- 
ferent conditions and 
different situations. 

What is a depreciation reserve for? 

Depreciation is defined by Webster’s 
New International Dictionary as “act of 
depreciating, or state of being depreciated, 
a talling of value.” 

The word “depreciate” is defined as “to 
lower the worth of; to become depreci- 
ated, to fall in value.” 

One investing in a telephone property 
knows in advance that, in the service of 


the public, that property will disappear— 


may have entirely 


some immediately, some at future dates— 
but ultimately all will disappear, except 
lands. This disappearance will be from 
several causes, viz: 

1. Physical deterioration due to wear 
and tear; 

2. Obsolescence, including governmental 
requirements. 


3. Inadequacy. 


4, Hazards such as fire and storm and 


accident. 

Some of these causes are continuous in 
their operation, beginning with the placing 
of the property and continuing throughout 
its life, whether in regular progression or 
not, such as (1) deterioration and (3) 


inadequacy. Others there are that appear 
and work their destructive effect with no 
regularity or continuity, but, as demon- 
strated by past experience, are more deadly 
than the first, such as (2) obsolescence, 
including governmental requirements, and 
(4) hazards. 


Whatever the cause, and whether it be 
gradual and continual, or irregular, sudden, 
and without warning, each takes its toll 
and each destroys property thus devoted 
to public service. In taking this property 
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Executive Committee of United States Independent Telephone Association 
Take Issue With a Number of Points in the Suggested Rules for Fixing the 
Rate of D=2preciation—C. B. Randall Presents Brief for Basis of Discussion 


it destroys investment therein, culminating 
at the end of its useful or service life with 
the time of removal or replacement. 

Thus it is that the owner must see that 
his investment is kept intact, and that, as 
property thus disappears in public use, the 
investment therein shall be repaid that re- 
placements may take place, and that the 
public service be maintained, and the in- 
vestment of the owner be not dissolved. 


He who subscribes for telephone service 
immediately imposes two costs on _ the 
utility. First, there is the immediate cost 
of current operations; secondly, that cost 
which is deferred. This deferred cost is : 
that occasioned by the causes above enum- 
erated. 

This latter is a charge against the im- 
mediate user, not against a future user. 
The immediate use necessitates its instal- 
lation, and that installation subjects it to 
these costs. But a very small percentage 
of telephone property is installed for 
future users. The present user should, 
therefore, pay all costs as time progresses. 


To this the report of the depreciation 
section agrees, but they say a part should 
be handled other than through depreciation. 


Depreciation may include all items of 
lessening in value. Cause is not a factor ; 
neither is time, whether continual or im- 
mediate. Anything which results in a les- 
sening in value, and not such as is a part 
ot current maintenance, is depreciation. All 
of the causes enumerated—deterioration, 
obsolescence, inadequacy, and hazards—re- 
sult in lessening of value, hence are prop- 
erly considered as depreciation. 


Intangible Property. 


Certain intangibles, such as some fran- 
chises, for which no consideration has been 
paid, or which are indefinite or perpetual 
in character, and hence may not be charge- 
able to the public in rates, do not lessen in 
value as time progresses; hence, no in- 
vestment disappears and no charge for de- 
preciation is possible. 


With some rights of way a different 
situation exists. Many are purchased for 
a definite period of time for a definite cash 
sum. Assume for illustration a right of 
way for 20 years for which $1,000 is paid. 
With the lapse of time a necessary dimin- 
ution of value occurs therein. At the end 
oi 17 years, certainly the same value does 
not exist as at the beginning of the term. 
A lessening of value has, therefore, oc- 
curred, and occurred because of that in- 
vestment for public service. Lessening 
value is depreciation. The value therein 
disappears just as surely as interest inci- 
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dental to any construction disappears with 
such construction. 

' In some states franchises are sold for a 
definite period for a definite cash sum. The 
consideration paid with cost of acquirement 
ig a capital item. That item, like right of 
way, disappears with time. 

In other words, no class of intangibles 
should be eliminated as such, but rather, 
in considering amounts, much, if not all, 
oi certain classes, need not be included. 

The depreciation section eliminates this 
from depreciation because there is not 
gradual diminution of effectiveness of op- 
eration. Effectiveness of operation is not 
the criterion in depreciation question; 
value alone is the criterion. To illustrate: 
A pole with a life of 20 years performs all 
its functions up to the moment of removal. 
Its value disappears as rot progresses; 
yet it still stands carrying its load at 100 
per cent effectiveness. Its efficiency in 
operation nowhere fails. Tested by value, 
investment has disappeared. A_ buyer, 
finding considerable rot, will not pay cost 
new regardless of proof that the pole is 
10 per ‘cent efficient; nor will he pay cost 
of a 20-year right of way where but three 
years of life remain. 


Hazards. 

The depreciation section likewise recom- 
mends elimination of storms and casualties 
from depreciation computations, although 
recognizing that a relatively large propor- 
tion of plant is subject to abrupt termina- 
tion by storms and casualties, and that the 
resultant loss is a proper charge to operat- 
ing expense. They eliminate the item be- 
cause its happening is abrupt and there is 
no gradual process of depreciation. 

Depreciation covers lessening in value. 
Nowhere in any definition does it appear 
that this lessoning in value must be grad- 
ual or long drawn out. Such seems not 
the case. How or when it occurs is not 
the question. The question is: Does a 
lessening of value occur, and is it a proper 
charge to operating expenses? If so, is it 
proper to charge through depreciation? 

Occurrences of this kind happen just as 
obsolescence, or governmental require- 
ments. A governmental agency orders 
property removed from a highway. Noth- 
ing gradual occurs. Suddenly an ordi- 
nance or resolution is introduced, passed, 
and obsolescence becomes an accomplished 
fact. A new factory locates in a residen- 
tial district; immediately the character of 
the adjoining blocks changes for better or 
worse, and the resulting obsolescence is 
an accomplished fact. So with these haz- 
ards—one being a proper charge, the other 
is also. 

From past experience it is possible to 
determine within reasonable limits, the ex- 
pectancies as to loss by hazard, and, being 
susceptible to computation, the cost should 
be evenly spread with the balance of de- 
preciation charges. 

Removal charges have always been con- 
sidered by telephone companies as a part 
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of the charges taken care of by the depre- 
ciation reserve. 


Removal Charges. 

Unlike many utilities, telephone plant 
to a great degree is located upon and in 
property of others, viz. public highways, 
business places and residences. The tele- 
phone company knows when placing the 
same that it must be removed when use 
ceases or replacement becomes necessary. 
Poles and manholes, overhead wires and 
cables can not be abandoned in the public 
highways. 

Installations other than concealed wiring 
cannot be left in buildings. The owner, 
if his investment remains intact, must 
foresee this event, and, when removal day 
comes, have collected in rates sufficient to 
defray this cost. Such cost is as certain 
as is the rot in poles or rust in iron wire. 

Like other factors, this cost is incurred 
by the present user, not the future, since 
it is the present user who occasions the 
property being put in place. The cost 
should be spread rather than thrown into 
the month of occurrence and, more particu- 
larly so, since youcan not effectively back- 
bill a subscriber, it must be collected in 
advance of occurrence. 

Aside from its being properly charge- 
able to depreciation, the depreciation sec- 
tion further recommends that it be not 
deducted from salvage value, but that 
gross salvage be credited. If one has a 
pile of junk to sell and his best price is 
given upon delivery—whereupon cost of 
delivery to sales place is incurred—certain- 
ly the total sales price is not the owner’s 
but only the net after delivery cost. 

So with material or plant to be removed 
from its place in service. As there located, 
it has no salvage or any other value.’ It 
obtains this value only when removed 
ready for delivery to the buyer. Salvage 
value, therefore, does not appear until re- 
moval charges have been incurred. The 
salvage value to be credited to reserve 
should be only such value as remains after 
payment of retnoval charges. 

The question of economy of operation 
should also be considered before the 
recommendation of the depreciation section 
should be adopted requiring removal 
charges to be treated as current expenses. 
Under present practices, a crew need ac- 
count for but two items—either the re- 
moval of property from plant, or the addi- 
tion of plant when out on a reconstruction 
job. 

Under the plan, as now suggested, it 
would be necessary for these crews to take 
care of another account—cost of removal 
—which would inject an additional element 
of accounting of every job, both in the 
field, plant accountant’s office, and the gen- 
eral auditor’s office. While this cost in 
itself may be small on any particular job, 
it is only in the saving of these small costs 
which cumulate to a large total that rea- 
senable rates are made possible. 

In considering these questions, weight 
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may well be given to the opinion of vari 
ous state commissions which have har 
jurisdiction of this matter for years, whiel 
have given careful consideration to th 
question, and have, by order, establishe 
practices which have been conformed to b 
telephone companies for years. Change 
in such plans would now necessitate th 
breaking up of depreciation reserves al 
ready established into several reserves t 
meet the various items into which, i 
adopted, the report of the depreciatio; 
section will necessitate. 


“It (depreciation) means a lessening i) 
value, which may be due to one of a grea 
many causes, a few of which are use 
wear and tear, storms and ohscleocenal 
Birmingham vs. So. Bell T. & T. & 
(Ala.) P. U. R. 1919B, 791; San Jose vi 
Pac. T. & T. Co. Vol. 8, opinions am 
orders Cal. R. R. Com. 1919, P. 7 
No. 1008; Peoria vs. Central Unio, 
Tel. Co..P. Uz Ry dois tei | 

The commission in its order 14700 re 
quested discussion of our questions. Takin 
them in the order stated, the firs 
question is: 

“1. Has a depreciation reserve any othe 
purpose than to provide a means of equal! 
izing the effect of property retirements, s 
that the disproportionate burden may ne 
fall upon the operations of any one year 
If so, what other purpose or purpose 
has it?” 

The method of establishing the resery 
is secondary to the main question that 
reserve shall exist. The reserve for dé 
preciation is maintained for a two-fol 
purpose: First, as a matter of right, anc 
secondly, as a necessary essential of mar 
agement of a telephone property to insur 
first, that public use shall not consume th 
property without compensation: i.e. the 
it shall pay such sum as will return inves 
nent intact at the end of service life; ant 
secondly, that the telephone utility ma: 
without question, meet its legal obligatio, 
to at all times furnish reasonably adequat 
service which includes as a corollary tk 
obligation to make necessary replacement 
when essential to maintain that standar 
of service. v 

If a reserve be not maintained for thes 
purposes, large demands may occur at 
time when, for other reasons—economi) 
financial, or what not—the company m 
be unable to lay its hands on funds nece: 
sary to meet such demands without seriot 
impairment of capital, or may, by reaso 
of such difficulties, be unable to in 
its service. § 

The reserve is necessary and im 

i 


| 
{ 


purposes stated. The manner of acert 
is secondary. The purpose of the act ist 
insure this public interest—the mainter 
ance of service—and to insure that suc 
reserve be surely adequate. 
There is such a continuing change in 
mands of subscribers and so many shor 
lived subscribers as such, that the chat 


must be evenly spread over the perioc 
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nvolved, if each is to pay his equitable 
hare, in addition to which there is the 
counting requirement, that only by 
preading equally over the period in 
nonthly charges can fair comparative in- 
‘ome statements be secured. 


Reserve Will Be Inadequate. 
“The second question of the commission 
[Sie 

“9 Tf a depreciation reserve has no 
yther purpose than that above stated, will 
‘ne method of determining depreciation 
‘harges which is recommended by the de- 
Sreciation section provide a reserve which 
's no larger than is necessary for such 
‘purpose ?” 

The method outlined by the depreciation 
section will not only prevent the setting up 
»f a reserve greater than is necessary for 
such purpose, but will fail of setting up a 


sufficient reserve unless extraordinary 
sharges be made in given years. 
Applying the depreciation  section’s 


‘method to the item or account classifica- 
‘jon of buildings, the cost of a building 
s a comparatively large item usually of 
the district plant it serves. It is seldom, 
'f ever, retired except in toto. Under the 
formula proposed, therefore, no reserve 
jvould be set up until the year of retire- 
‘ment, whereupon the whole sum would fall 
due and be charged to operating expense 
‘n one year. This expense should be 
spread evenly through the years. 

|| If cost is to be spread evenly over the 
| veriod of service life, no changes in basic 
percentage rates should occur; yet, under 
the proposed formula, a new exchange 
would set up no depreciation reserves dur- 
ing the first years of life, but would begin 
‘nly with first retirements, resulting in 
‘higher charges later in life, and also 
greatly fluctuating charges from year to 
year since, under the proposed formula, 


| ihe percentage for a given year depends 


solely upon retirements for that year, and 


t 
_ aot upon total investment and total serv- 
ice life. 
| If it be accepted as a primary factor— 
accounting and economic—that charges 
shall be evenly spread year by year, then 
_ retirements for given years must be disre- 
garded. Under present methods in prac- 
tice, definite percentages are obtained ap- 
plicable over several years, such that 
‘charges remain constant in percentage year 
after year, the resultant dollars varying 
_ only as investment increases or decreases. 
_ Only thus may charges be evenly spread 
‘and the public be assured of equitable costs 
of service. 
| It has been shown that the methods or 
‘formula proposed by the depreciation sec- 
| ie will result in varying percentages and 
charges from year to year. With a Class 
'B company operating a single exchange 
lige as an example, the year in which a 
‘total change in central office equipment was 
necessary would, under the method or 
formula of the depreciation section neces- 
‘Sitate an exceedingly high percentage and 


if 
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resultant charge to depreciation during the 
year the change took place. 

This might easily be so great as to wipe 
out the net earnings for that particular 
year and, in the absence of a sizeable sur- 
plus, might prevent the payment of divi- 
dends. With such a condition confront- 
ing owners, a change otherwise necessary 
might be delayed from year to year in the 
hopes that a year of large enough profits 
would occur wherein the change could be 
taken care of without loss of dividends. 

Under the present method of setting up 
the reserve, the company would, at the 
time, have already in the reserve a suffi- 
cient amount to take care of the necessary 
change without any unusual effect upon 
the current year’s operations. This same 
argument might also apply to the rule re- 
quiring removal charges to be taken care 
of out of current maintenance. As they 
might reach such an item to affect the net 


earnings in any given year, it would seem 


advisable to avoid such a condition, both 
in the interest of the public and in the 
interest of the investor, which can only 
be done by spreading the charges evenly 
from year to year, beginning with the first 
year the property is in place, and not with 
the year when retirement tirst began. 

Regulation Should Not Increase Costs. 


well to con- 
sider that the cost of depreciation ac- 
counting by account or plant classification 


seems unnecessary and results in greatly 
increased accounting costs the utility 
with resultant higher rates to the public. 
Regulation to be successful should, where 
possible, effect savings rather than increase 
costs of service. With the necessary ac- 
counting practices now in effect, and the 


numerous and varied reports now neces- 
sary to regulatory or examining authori- 
ties, further intricacies should be avoided 
unless absolute proof of necessity appears. 

Depreciation rates are necessarily fixed 
by classes of property, but, when once 
fixed, there seems no valid reason why the 
resultant class percentage cati not be com- 


posited into a percentage to apply to the 
whole property, so that but one entry need 
be made at any time instead of from 34 to 


38. The accuracy of the composite rate 
can be tested at stated intervals and the 
same end accomplished as though separate 
class accounts’ were kept month by month. 
The necessity for additional cost seems 


not proven. 

Under any system of establishment of a 
depreciation reserve, there is always a pos- 
sibility of calculations being upset by rea- 
son of inadequacy, obsolescence, or haz- 
ards occurring within a given cycle at an 
earlier period, or in less 
amounts than experience leads the’ com- 


greater or 


pany to believe may happen when the de- 
preciation plan was set up and decided 
upon. 


Under the present method of accumula- 
tion of this reserve by means of a com- 
posite percentage applied against the prop- 
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erty as a whole, if unexpected demands 
occur because of retirements in any class 
of property which were unexpected or 
which occurred at an earlier date than ex- 
pected, they will be offset by other classes 
of account not being retired as quickly, or 
in as large amount as expected. In other 
words, the composite method of setting up 
a reserve permits the balancing of the un- 
expected as between accounts. 

If, under the plan of the depreciation 
section, individual accounts must be set up 
for each classification of property, there 
will no longer be the possibility of off- 
setting excess demands in one account as 
against lesser demands in another account, 
and a percentage or factor of safety must 
be added to each unless a proviso be in- 
serted permitting the transfer of amounts 
from one account to the other. 


Should It Be a Separate Fund? 
The commission’s third question is: 
“3. Should amounts reserved as the re- 

sult of depreciation charges from what 
would otherwise be surplus earnings be 
segregated in a special fund, to be in- 
vested in whole or in part in liquid assets, 
so that companies may be in a position 
to make necessary or desirable replace- 
ments of property even when not in a posi- 
tion to market new securities on advan- 
tageous terms?” 

Undoubtedly any telephone company 
needs current assets at all times available 
to meet emergency demands. These assets 
may be marketable securities, cash or 
credit. The amount varies with the size 
of the company. 

With the large company, such as Class 
A, the company invariably would have 
current assets or credit, or both, sufficient 
to meet any required expenditures from 
depreciation reserve, since unforeseen de- 
mands upon the fund in any one year are 
generally such a small percentage of its 
total assets. No requirement as to use or 
disposal of funds, the result of charges for 
depreciation, seems necessary. 

As to Class B or Class C companies, un- 
foreseen demands may be comparatively 
large, and, as to these companies, it may 
be advisable to restrict the use, requiring 
some definite percentage to be kept in cur- 
rent assets. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this fund is the absolute prop- 
erty of the owners of the plant, and can- 
not be interfered with unless the owners 
fail in their public obligation to render 
service, or there is reasonable ground to 
anticipate such failure. Any such regula- 
tions can only be based on this legal basis 
and could hardly be made to apply, other 
than as a recommendation, to prosperous 
companies with well maintained plants. 

The fourth and last question is: 

“4. Does the straight-line method of 
determining depreciation charges, as com- 
pared with a sinking fund or annuity 
method, result in larger charges than the 
public served can equitably be asked to 
pay?” 
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The purpose of either the straight-line 
method or sinking fund or annuity method 
of acquiring a depreciation reserve, is to 
build up a fund equal to the investment in 
a given item of property at the time of the 
retirement of that property. 

The straight-line method, if properly 
computed as to term of service life and 
resultant percentages, must produce the 
answer aimed at, and neither more nor 
less; hence the question of overcharge can- 
not be involved. 

The same thing is true of the annuity or 
sinking fund method. However, the sink- 
ing fund or annuity method is less apt to 
be accurate in that obsolescence, inade- 
quacy, or hazards may occur at different 
periods .than expected in the mortality 
table, thus taking from the fund amounts 
earlier than expected, resulting in de- 
creased subsequent interest earnings there- 
on necessary to bring the annuity to the 
correct total. 

In the straight-line method, there being 
no dependency upon interest, the percent- 
age charge will continue to be applied and 
would restore any deficits. 

The arguments against the sinking fund 
cr annuity method are best stated by the 
depreciation section in its report. 


Summaries of Reports of Class A 
Companies for December. 

The operating revenues of the Class A 
companies for December—according to in- 
formation compiled by the bureau of sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—amounted to $51,985,097, an in- 
crease of 11.7 per cent over the revenues 
for the same month in 1921. Of this sum 
10.4 per cent was due to greater subscrib- 
ers’ station revenues. 

Expenses increased $1,489,735 or 4.2 per 
cent over those for December, 1921, and 
the net operating revenues increased 


Item. 


Number of company stations in service 
end of month 
Revenues: 

Subscribers’ station revenues 


Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 


Operating Statistics of Class A Telephone Companies for December, Compiled by Interstate 
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$3,968,930. The increase in this item for 
the whole of last year was $26,805,434—or 
18.3 per cent over the net revenues for 
1921. 

The operating income increased 41.8 per 
cent for the month and 17.8 per cent for 
the year. Taxes assignable to operations 
were about 20 per cent higher during last 
December than during the preceding one, 
and the average for the year was 17.5 per 
cent higher. 

The ratio of expenses to revenues de- 
creased about 6 per cent for the month 
and 2.27 per cent for the year. 


Up-State Annual Meet Will Be a 
Good Time and a Busy One. 

If the program is any indication, the 
second annual convention of the Up-State 
Telephone Association of New York— 
which occurs April 18, 19 and 20, at the 
Powers Hotel in Rochester—is going to be 
the best meeting that association has ever 
held. Considering the meetings in the past 
which have brought fame to the New York 
men, the prospect is not remarkable. 

Here is what they are going to do: 


Wednesday, April 18, 10:00 A. M. 


Registration—Members and guests. 

Social gathering of members and guests 
to renew old acquaintances and make new 
ones, convention room. 

Manufacturers of telephones, supplies, 
accessories and specialties will receive 
members and guests during the entire 
morning session. Exhibits will be closed 
from 2 to 5 P. M. 

200! P. M. 

Annual address, Geo. R. Fuller, presi- 
dent. 

Purpose of an Operators’ Conference, 
Lillian A. Vavasour, chief traffic inspector 
Friendship Telephone Co., Albany. 

Switchboard operating demonstration by 


-———For the month of December——\For twelve months ending with December 


Increase or de- 
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the local traffic and plant employes of thee 


Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester. 


phone Corp. 

Appointment. of resolutions, nominati 
and entertainment committees. 

Announcements. 

Meeting adjourned to visit exhibits. 

7:00 P. M. 

Eastman Theater—motion pictures ans 
musical program, compliments of t 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Rochester. 

Thursday, 10:00 A. M. 


Report of General Manager J. G. [hm 
sen. 
The Two Groups in the Telephone In 
dustry, F. B. MacKinnon, president Unite 
States Independent Telephone Association 
Origin and Effect of Class Legislation 
John B. Maling, New Haven, Ind. ; 
Accounting and Its Application to Tele: 
phone Properties, Seaborn N. Vines, pub- 
lic utilities accountant, Syracuse. 
20022; eva 
Training school for plant employes, 
M. Bruce, plant superintendent, Rochestet 
Telephone Corp. 
General discussion. 
Results of an Intensive Drive for New 
Business, Frank T. Byrne, commercia 
superintendent, Rochester Telephone Corp 
Radio and Its Application to Telephone 
Companies, Prof. E. F. Potter, formerly 
othcer in charge of United States Navy | 
radio schools. 


— 


8:00 P. M. t 
Convention hall, musical revue, Roches- 
ter Telephone Corp. employes. 

Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Exhibitors’ day. g 
A representative of each exhibitor will 

talk upon the products and policies of the 
company. 


Increase or de- 


Commerce Commission. 


crease (*). crease (*). 
Ratio, Ratio, 
1922. 1/921.. Amount. Pct. 1922 1921. Amount. Pct. 
at 
... 10,456,648 9,826,763 629,885 et: SMa Cosimo 9 cao oeoal ac 
++. $33,015,011 $29,903,159 $3,111,852 10.4 $378,714,414 $349,102,411 $29,612,003 8.5 
bale 2,364,473 2,188,712 75,761 8.0 25,854,265 24,355,591 1,498,674 6.2 
440,029 438,033 1,996 A) 5,029,465 5,022,308 ,Lb7 mil 
--- 13,628,124 11,818,256 1,809,868 15.8 154,072,860 138,657,790 15,415,070 11.1 
sate 1,555,775 1,373,950 1818252591822 16,990,993 15,610,509 1,380,484 8.8 
Was 980,959 803,289 aba dis Ciba 10,046,411 8,434,518 1,611,893 19.1 
A 1,928,382 1,740,281 188,101 10.8 21,812,572 20,098,394 1,714,178 8.5 
Shes 1,927,656. 1,739,248 188,408 10.8 21,804,226 20,085,104 1,719,122 8.6 
.«. $51,985,097 $46,526,432 $5,458,665 11.7 $590,716,754 $541,196,417 $49,520,337 9.2 
-.+ $ 7,767,899 $ 6,836,717 $ 930,682 13.6 $ 86,458,602 $ 77,019,089 $ 9,439,513 12.3 
sake 7,849,369 6,827,308 1,022,061 15.0 86,695,618 81,084,956 5,610,662 6.9 
.-. 14,244,712 138,545,954 698,758 5.2 162,589,776 158,896,025 3,693,751 233 
eee 4,574,127~ 4,544,932 29,195 6 53,198,693 51,760,979 1,437,714 2.8 
Sas 2,740,500 3,931,461 *1,190,961 *30.3 28,614,904 26,081,641 2,533,263 9.7 
..- $37,176,107 $35,686,872 $1,489,735 4.2 $417,557,593 $394,842,690 $22,714,903 5.8 
--+ $14,808,990 $10,840,060 $3,968,930 36.6 $178,159,161 $146,353,727 $26,805,484 18.3 
seve : 589 1,219 *640 *52.5 8,960 44,291 *35,331 *71918 
Sire 1,212 2,039 *827 ¥*40.6 13,761 30,904 *17,1438 55.5 
fie 560,373 346,540 213,883 61.7 3,440,364 2,219,233 1,221,131 55.0 
eee 14,247,984 10,492,700 3,755,284 35.8 169,718,996 144,147,881 25,566,115 17.7 
weve 3,453,773 2,881,925 571,848 19.8 43,875,022 37,340,878 6,534,144 17.5 
«+. $10,794,211 $ 7,610,775 $3,183,436 41.8 $125,838,974 $106,807,003 $19,031,971 Saties 
eae T1561 76.70 ARE ae 70.69 72.96 72.20 seen 
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| Luncheon will be served at the factory 
‘f the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
\dig. Co. 

| S200). MM: 

Annual reports of Treasurer Chas. M. 
Seattie, Secretary G. G. W. Green, legis- 
Ative committee, nominating committee, 
‘lection of directors and officers. 

| Meeting of board of directors. 


| The operators’ meeting will begin at 
30 on each day and the papers will be 
-aken up in this order: 

“Benefits to Be Derived from a Traffic 
‘onference,” Lillian A. Vavasour, chief 
vaffic inspector, Friendship Telephone Co. 
“The Operator’s Problems and Neces- 
ary Qualifications,” Miss R. C. Spier, su- 
-ervisor of traffic methods, Rochester 
‘elephone Corp. 

| “The Tributary Office Operator and Her 
vuties,” Harriett Van Denpoel, toll super- 
isor Glen Telephone Co., Johnstown. 
“Duties of the Recording Operator,” 
iss Sidney McCarthy, chief operator, 
Janandaigua. 

| “Responsibility of the Toll Center Oper- 
tor,” Zella M. Hayes, assistant general 
vaffc supervisor, Northern New York 
‘elephone Corp., Plattsburgh. 

|“Proper Method of Training Student 
)perators at Small Exchanges,” Eleanor 
’. McGann, general traffic supervisor, 
Jorthern New York Telephone Corp., 
varanac Lake. 

“The Necessity of Ticket Detail in 
Tandling Calls and Reports in Proper 
’rder,” Katherine Murphy, chief operator 
henango & Unadilla Telephone Co., Nor- 
ich, 

“Overlapping, Team Work and Codper- 
sion,” Margaret Gonter, supervisor of 
affic, Allegany County Telephone Co., 
Vellsville. 

“Responsibility and Duties of the A 
‘perator,” Bertha Eckard, chief operator 
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Oswego County Independent Telephone 
Co., Fulton. 

“Responsibility and Duties of the B 
Operator,” Mabel Pearson, chief operator 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., Jamestown. 


“Value of Switchboard Markings and 
Designations,” Sara E. Neary, traffic super- 
visor, Wayne Telephone Co., Newark. 

“The Importance of Service Observa- 
tions,’ Miss Jane Younger, special service 
observer, Rochester Telephone Corp. 

“Report Charges and Accurate Timing 
of Toll Tickets,’ Miss E. M. Hoxie, chief 
operator, Cayuga Southern Telephone Co., 
Poplar Ridge. 


Helpful Talks and Good Attend- 
ance at Operators’ Schools. 
The operators’ schools in lowa _ have 
been drawing a good attendance, the one 
at Ida Grove having 39 persons registered, 


including six directors of the local com- 
pany. Incidentally, this was the first school 
held this year, instead of the one at Fort 


Dodge, as reported in last week's issue. 

The Ida County Telephone Co. was the 
host at a dinner served in the evening, 
and furnished a delightful program of en- 
tertainment. 

Among the interesting and helpful talks 
made at the meeting were: “Industrial 
Iowa,” by R. H. Holbrook, of the engi- 
neering extension department, [owa State 
College, Ames; “Qualifications Necessary 
in the Selection of Operators,” by Miss 
Anne Barnes; and “Relations of the Op- 
erator to the Public,” Florence Anthony, 
chief operator, Mapleton. 

Another school was held on April 10, 
at Belmond, and it also brought forth some 
papers of merit, including these: “Re- 
sponsibilities of Operators in Small 
Towns,” Miss Louise Jergensen, Thorn- 
ton; “Value of System and Cooperation,” 
Miss Gaynor, chief operator, Mason City; 


The Annual Convention of the Florida Telephone Association, Held at Miami, March 27 and 28, Was One of Its Best Meetings. 


“Use and Care of Switchboard Equip- 
ment,’’ Clyde Hendricks, manager, Western 
Electric Telephone System, Clarion; “How 
Correct Tickets Aid the Commercial De- 
partment,” J. W. High, commercial and 
trafhe superintendent, Mason City, and 
several others. 


Indiana Company Furnishes Radio 
Service to Its Patrons. 


“The utmost in service” is the motto 
of the Windfall Telephone Co., of Wind- 
fall, Ind. 

The company’s wire chief, Burch 
Graves, was interested in radiophone ex- 
periments long before the radio was so 
widely known as it is now, and he and 
Guy D. Dean, of Windfall, have built an 
exceptionally good wireless receiving set. 

The Windfall exchange closes for the 
night at 9 o’clock, after which—by a spe- 
cial arrangement of audio frequency am- 
plifiers, condensers and repeating coils— 
the entire telephone system is energized, 
making each instrument of the system a 
radio receiver, depending upon the master 
set constructed by Mr. Graves and Mr. 
Dean. This arrangement is furnishing 
entertainment for practically all of the 
ccmpany’s 350 subscribers. 


Sometimes the program is relayed so 
that more persons may enjoy it. This 
happened a few weeks ago when the com- 
pany’s lines were connected with the pri- 
vate ines Of thewBaGs Ce aeSt..L. Rail- 
road. The entertainment was enjoyed by 
all the telegraph operators from Logans- 
port, Ind., to Cincinnati, Ohio, from 
which place it was sent over other rail- 
road lines to Dayton and Columbus. 

The Windfall company received favor- 
able comment in the local press for its 
public-spiritedness in spreading the pleas- 
ures of the radio. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trai | 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, q 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work = 


There’s many a memory which brings us 
joy 
And others, alas, deep grief. 
There’s many a scene of the by-gone days 
Still clear, beyond belief. 

But the dearest memory of time or tide 
Which through my mind doth trace, 
From the dear dead past of by-gone days, 

Is the smile on mother’s face. 


There were a good many reasons in 
the old days why mothers could be ex- 
cused from smiling all the while, but the 
faci that they did shows that they made 
the best of what they had to contend with 
and felt lucky they did not have the hard 
tasks to contend with which their mothers 
and grandmothers had. 

That they did not have to weave and 
spin and work in the fields seemed to 
them a blessed emancipation for woman- 
kind. That they had to make their own 
soap and wash by hand on a corrugated 
washboard, without the aid of a wringer, 
and clean lamps and tack down carpets, 
which they made by sewing rags together 
and weaving in a hand loom, seemed a 
matter of course. They milked cows, of 
course, and set the milk in pans for the 
cream to rise and afterwards made butter 
and cottage cheese—all women did that. 

They also ironed with heavy old irons 
which were heated on the old cook stove 
—even in the hotest weather of summer- 
time. It’s a wonder they didn’t melt in 
the little, hot old kitchens. Mind you, they 
had lots more white clothes and fancy 
ruffles to iron than now, too. 
dreamed of telephones, nor radio, nor 
moving picture shows. When they wanted 
a little recreation, they would go visit- 
ing—and that was about all—perhaps once 
a year. 

Think of all we have nowadays, even 


They never 
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The Bugbear of Lonesomeness Is Gone, Except from Very 


Few Isolated Farmhouses. 


for the poor down-trodden women! The 
old bugbear of lonesomeness is gone, ex- 
cept from very few isolated farmhouses; 
and if the family is up to date, they can 
hear all that’s going on all over the coun- 


By Well Clay 


try. The wife has her telephone over 
which to visit with her neighbors; her 
electric washing machine with the power 
wringer attached. She buys her soap 
ready-made and her ironing is done with- 
out the aid of a fire at all. 

The family bath no longer is taken in 
the kitchen in the washtub, and toast for 
breakfast is made conveniently right on 
the table as it is wanted. 
The automobile takes the 
place of the horse and 
widens the scope of the 
family travels. 

Mothers ought to smile in 
these days, if there is any 
virtue in modern  conveni- 
ences. Perhaps, however, 
we are getting like children 
who never have had to work 
for a living; everything we 
seem to want is ready to our hands, and 
we may be getting to take them as a mat- 
ter of course without thinking of how 
they came about, or what operates them. 

We take a telephone in a home as a 
matter of course now—just as they used 
to take a hitching post in front of the 
gate. A farmer who does not have a 
telephone in his home—if he is able to 
have one—is looked upon as a little queer 
and a family that still lingers over the 
old style method of doing the family 
washing and ironing is classed as out of 
date or as paupers. 

It ismallgrieht tor us) if tolks takera 
telephone as a matter of course, if they 
have been educated up to the idea of ade- 
quate rates also as a matter of course. If 
their education has been complete along 
both lines, there is not much to kick about, 
especially if, in addition to these two 
points, they have been educated in the 
correct and proper method of using the 
service. 

To have cheap rates in the minds 
of the patrons as a matter of course 
because they used to have them, or be- 
cause some neighboring town 
has them, is a bad thing. If 
father drives a _ thousand- 
dollar car and mother is still 
using the old washboard, 
there is something wrong 
which should be righted. 

The public believe what 
it has been educated to be- 
lieve; and when I say educated, I mean 
that to cover what they have been taught; 
what subsequent experience has shown 
them to be true and just; not what they 
merely have been told by cheap politicians 
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To Have Cheap Rates in the Minds of Patrons Because 
Some Neighboring Town Has Them, Is a Bad Thing. 


and demagogues, who cry out false doe. 
trines which do not stand up in actual 
practice. 7: 


Are we doing what we should to educate 
the public to properly use and adequatil 


or \) 
| Take my cousin Zeke 3 
From Averyville ~ they q 
got much better ¢ 
service at half 
thé price P 


appreciate the right kind of telephon 
service? That is our line of endeavor 
and as we govern our conduct along thes 
lines so shall we in a like manner receiy 
compensation for our efforts. j 

If we be ever so faithful about deliy 
ering the goods and slack about seein 
that they are being paid for to their rea 
sonable worth, we shall be remiss. W 
know we can not continue to collect goo 
prices unless we do deliver the goods, so: 
seems there is but one course, if we ar 
to succeed. ‘ 

APHORISM: A good start is essentiz 
—but we also must win the race to ge 
the prize. ; 
Peninsular Company Improvin 
the Service in Bradentown, Fla 


The Peninsular Telephone Co. ¢ 
Tampa, Fla., has begun extension of tt! 
telephone facilities in Bradentown, a pro] 
osition that will involve an outlay of aj 
proximately $30,000, and which will pr 
vide for future growth to take care of tt 
normal telephone demands of a city 
15,000 to 20,000 population. 

According to W. U. Lathrop, manag 
of the Manatee River exchange, which he 
its headquarters in Bradentown, the Pe 
insular company is making what it cor 
siders ample provision for five years. 

It will take about three months to insté 
the underground conduits with their mil 
of cables. Mr. Lathrop states that the 
will be some five miles of the larger cable 
and a great quantity of smaller cab 
placed in the new conduits. 6 

About 1,800 telephones are now servé 
by the Manatee River exchange. Of the 
approximately 1,200 are in Bradentown. 


——— oe 


Notice was sent out by the Indiana Pub- 
> Service Commission some time ago to 
ties having Bell exchanges that they 
ight appear Monday, April 2, and sub- 
\it anything they desired in the Indiana 
‘ell state-wide case. W. R. Myers, city 
torney, and C. R. Henry, an attorney, 
ypeared for Shelbyville. Mr. Myers said 
jout 85 orders for service in Shelbyville 
ere unfilled, some of six months’ stand- 
ig. He also submitted a report of inquiry 


lle. 

D. F. Walker, secretary of the Clinton 
hhamber of Commerce, submitted a letter 
-om the chamber of that city signed by 
| W. Pierce, president, and himself as 
secretary, in which it was set forth that 
13 applications for service are on file and 
afilled. 

The letter further said that there should 
3 from 200 to 500 more telephone users 
\ Clinton. The letter also complained 
iat $3 is too great a service charge for 
loving a telephone a few feet in an office. 
7. H. Arnett, secretary of the Kokomo 
hamber of Commerce, and Taylor Gron- 
iger, corporation counsel of Indianapolis, 
‘peared but made no statements. 

‘An exhibit presented by Harry M. 
‘oggs, the commission’s chief accountant, 
: the hearing on April 2, compared unit 
ysts a station of the Lincoln Telephone 
' Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., for 
)21, with unit costs in Indianapolis for 
velve months, ending April 30, 1922. It 
1owed a profit for the Lincoln company 
id a loss for the Indianapolis company, 
tough rates as indicated by subscribers’ 
Jation revenues, were lower in Lincoln 
an in Indianapolis. Among the figures 
‘ven are the following on a station basis: 


Lincoln, Indiana- 


| Neb, polis. 
‘\verage number of 
TEE ah, cv oe Sa 66,045 TO.0eG 
ubscriber’s station reve- 
eee $24.84 $35.66 
otal operating revenues. 35.67 40.68 
‘otal operating expenses, 
including taxes and de- 
MeerAtiON ............ 28.64 42.33 
Mees income .......... TAL * 1.62 
| *Deficit. 


An exhibit on “saturation” showed the 
dependents have more subscribers in pro- 
ortion to population than have the Bell 
ixchanges. The Independents in many 
ises use a ringing device by which any 
tbscriber on a four-party line can be 
Mled without disturbing other subscribers 
1 the line. 

The “saturation” exhibit showed that 63 
idependent companies serving a popula- 
on of 452,168, as shown by the 1920 cen- 
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; to service made of subscribers in Shelby- 


sus, have an average number of stations 
of 184,816, and an average number of per- 
sons a station of 38.80, while 30 Bell ex- 
changes serving a population of 483,577 


have an average of 91,678 stations with 
the average number of persons a station 
of 5.27. 

In the 30 Bell exchanges Indianapolis 
was excluded in the figures. 
With Indianapolis included the population 
served by the 31 exchanges was 802,688, 
the average number of stations 165,667, 
and the average number of persons a sta- 
tion was 4.84. Fifteen “interest compan- 
ies” (meaning companies in which the Bell 
holds stock but which are not absolutely 
controlled by the Bell) served a population 
of 168,218, had an average of 35,501 sta- 


foregoing 


tions and 4.74 persons to the station. 

The “saturation” of interest companies 
is greater than that of the Bell proper, 
while the “saturation” of the Independent 
is greater than either, the exhibit showed. 


The exhibit represented a study of popula- 
tion and stations in what are known as 


Classes A and B companies and did not 
include C and D companies which are in 
some cases in towns and territory not in- 
corporated, for which population figures 


were not available. 


The amount of revenue of Bell ex- 
changes, as a whole in Indiana, has been 
going up, it was shown by another exhibit 
but operating expenses have increased so 
much that recent years, as slhiown by the 
Bell annual report, have been less success- 


ful financially than earlier years. 

The average revenue a subscriber station 
in 1914 was $19.46 a year and in 1922 it 
was $32.70 a year. The exhibit also 
showed that total operating expenses have 
risen from $24.92 a year in 1914 to $40.04 
in 1922. 

The average percentage oi increase in 
rates for all classes of service of the Indi- 
ana Bell for 1922 over 1913 is 44.07, an- 
other exhibit showed. 

Carl Wilde, director of service for the 
public service commission, to whom com- 
plaints are referred, and who keeps in 
teuch with service conditions, testified that 
service in a number of cities having Inde- 
pendent exchanges is good. These cities 
had been mentioned in the Bogg’s exhibits, 
showing lower rates than Bell rates. 

J. G. Wray, consulting engineer, appear- 
ing as a witness for the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., testified on March 27 on sev- 
eral phases of the case in a way tending 
to discredit evidence given previously by 
witnesses for the commission and to sus- 
tain evidence of other Bell witnesses. 

With a view to meeting the evidence 
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ervice and the Operating Costs 


Testimony Presented at Hearings Last Week Before Indiana Commission 
in Indiana Bell Consolidated Rate Case Considered Service Classifications 
and Facilities and Station Operating Costs—Independent and Bell Expenses 


before the commission that the book cost 
of a station of Bell exchanges is much 
higher than that of Independent companies 
in Indiana, the Indiana Bell has sought to 
show that the difference is due largely to 
the alleged fact that the Independents lack 
spare facilities while the Bell exchanges 
have such facilities. 

Mr. Wray, who is consulting engineer 
for the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Ft. Wayne, testified that he made an 
estimate of $531,500 as the cost of provid- 
ing spare facilities needed at Ft. Wayne 
at the end of 1921, which would have 
amounted to $26.28 a station. O. C. Herd- 
rich, witness for the commission, had 
shown the book cost a station of the Ft. 
Wayne plant at the end of 1921, was 
$94.36. 

Mr. Wray testified that if the plant had 
at that time needed spare facilities, accord- 
ing to his estimate, the book cost a station 
would have been $120. He said he was 
familiar with the plant and that it was 
using its facilities close to 100 per cent 
and had practically no spare facilities. 
The switchboards were congested, he said 
and the plant was “underbuilt to an ex- 
treme degree.” 

As to cost of labor for the next year 
or two Mr. Wray said there is now a 
“gradual stiffening of the labor market” 
and that the tendency of labor costs in 
the telephone business will be upward. 

He testified that the allocation of book 
costs to branches of the Central Union in 
1912 was made under his direction as chief 
engineer and that the apportionment was 
made “for administrative purposes only.” 
The book costs of the Central Union, ac- 
quired by the Indiana Bell were a little 
more than $15,000,000. The Indiana Bell 
paid $18,000,000. 

W. H. Thompson, attorney for the In- 
diana Bell, asked him whether book costs 
represented actual costs. Mr. Wray said 
that while he had never made an audit, 
his familiarity with the practices of the 
Bell people prior to 1912 led him to believe 
the book costs understate rather than over- 
state the cost of the property. 

He prepared five studies introducd as 
exhibits designed to discredit a public 
utility curve graph, which had been pre- 
pared by Earl Carter, chief engineer for 
the commission. The Carter graph dem- 
onstrated costs of physical plant. Mr. 
Wray based his studies on an examination 
of $18,000,000 analyzed accounts of the 
New York Telephone Co. and on costs to 
the Indiana Bell, as shown by studies of 
B. G. Halstead, appraisal engineer for the 
Indiana Bell. The upshot of his testimony 
was that Mr. Carter’s public utility curve 
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showed costs from 20 to 25 per cent lower 
than they actually were because of an er- 
reneous ratio adopted. 

Mr. Carter’s appraisal of the value of 
the physical property of the Indiana Bell 
was about $10,000,000 less than the ap- 
praisal of ‘Mr. Halstead, which was about 
$35,000,000. Mr. Wray said Mr. Carter’s 
public utility curve was a “rough approxi- 
mation method liable to considerable in- 
accuracy.” He went into much detail ex- 
plaining five exhibits he had prepared. 

Four-party telephone service with selec- 
tive (secret) ringing is not desirable for 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. because 
it would cause many two-party patrons to 
take the four-party service, unbalance the 
rate ‘schedule and make it necessary to 
increase the four-party rate to supply the 


necessary revenue, was substantially 
the testimony of C. O. Bickelhaupt, of 
New York, commercial engineer of the 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., on 
April 4. After the testimony of several 
witnesses had been heard, the hearing was 
adjourned until April 16. 

The Indiana Bell is proposing for In- 
dianapolis and some other exchanges the 
introduction of a four-party, semi-selec- 
tive service, which would not have entirely 
secret ringing, and is proposing to do away 
with the two-party measured service. The 
four-party rate proposed for Indianapolis 
is $2.75 a month, or the same as the pres- 
ent two-party flat rate. 

The commission some time ago asked the 
Indiana Bell for information about selec- 
tive, or secret, ringing. Several of the 
Independent companies have a harmonic 
ringer, which gives secret ringing on four- 
party lines. The intimation that the com- 
mission leaned favorably toward selective, 
as against the proposed semi-selective ring- 
ing, for four-party service, led to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Bickelhaupt. 

Harmonic Ringing Party Lines. 

He testified that four-party service with 
secret ringing would be so near the same 
grade of service as two-party, which the 
Bell now has with secret ringing, that 
many subscribers would go over from the 
two-party to the four-party to avail them- 
selves of a lower rate. He estimated that 
about 65 per cent of the residence sub- 
scribers in Indianapolis would take the 
four-party service if there were secret 
ringing. This, he said, would have the 
effect of reducing the revenue estimated by 
the proposed new rates. 

He estimated that four-party secret ring- 
ing would result in reducing revenues for 
Indiana $120,000 to $150,000 below those 
expected from proposed rates. He said 
it was desirable for a company to have a 
low rate in order to increase the number 
of subscribers and give value of the serv- 
ice as a whole, but he argued that the 
rate schedule and classification would be 
unbalanced and total revenues would be 


reduced, because there would be no 
great difference between two-party se- 
cret ringing and four-party secret ring-- 
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secret ringing 
would require an 
send up the 
50 cents 


ing. Besides, he — said, 
for four-party lines 
investment that would 
expense a station about 40 or 
a year. 

“We don’t see how 
low a rate for selective as for semi-selec- 
tive, four-party service,” he said. 

He admitted that with four-party serv- 
ice a given number of cables would ac- 
commodate more subscribers and that also 
something might be saved by a lower call- 
ing rate a station, but this difference, he 
thought, would not offset increased costs 
of secret four-party service. 

Two-Party Measured Service. 

The present classification of service in 
Indianapolis includes a two-party measured 
service, with a limit of 90 calls a month for 
a rate of $2.25a month and 8 cents a call for 
each call in excess of 90. The company 
has never established a complete system 
of counting calls in this service, it was 
brought out when Thomas R. Keyes, gen- 
eral auditor and vice-president of the Indi- 
ana Bell, was on the witness stand. 

He testified that in January of this year 
there were 18,988 two-party measured 
service subscribers on a rate of $2.25 a 
month where not more than 90 calls were 


we could give as 


made, and that the company had kept 
a record of the calls of only 5,649 such 
subscribers. 


Separate positions on the switchboard 
were required for two-party measured 
service and the expense in January of the 
auditing department in looking after the. 
321,218 tickets was $312, while the revenue 
from excess calls over 90 a’month was 
only $299.91. If the commission had au- 
thorized the rate of $2.75 a month for two- 
party measured service and a limit of 60 
calls without extra charge, the financial 
results might have been different. He said 
it would cost $70,000 to $80,000 to increase 
switchboard space to look after the two- 
party measured service subscribers. 

It appeared from his testimony that 
about 13,000 subscribers in Indianapolis 
have been receiving for the $2.25 rate for 
two-party measured service the same serv- 
ice as regular two-party subscribers have 
been paying $2.75 a month for, inasmuch 
as the company has counted the calls of 
not more than about 5,600 of 18,938 two- 
party measured service subscribers. 

Mr. Keyes also testified to a number of 
exhibits he had prepared to meet the ex- 
hibits that Harry M. Boggs, chief account- 
ant for the commission, had introduced 
showing operating expenses of Independ- 
ent telephone exchanges lower than those 
of Bell exchanges of similar size. 

Bell and Independent Expenses. 

To make a fair comparison, Mr. Keyes 
said certain deductions should be made 
from the expenses of both the Independ- 
ents and the Bell. The deductions he made 
were for station removals, directory ex- 
penses, toll operators’ wages, pensions, 
taxes, uncollectables and rents. He showed 
that generally Bell wages for exchange 
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operators are higher, and a deduction 
made on that account. 

By his process, the operating expense; 
a station of Indiana Bell exchanges were 
brought down nearer to those of the In 
pendents, although in most cases the Inde 
pendents were nevertheless lower. } 

Max F. Hosea, of Indianapolis, whc 
controls and operates Independent telephon 
companies, was put on as a witness by thi 
Indiana Bell. He testified that the stan 
dard of maintenance of the Indiana Bell i 
as a whole better than that of the Inde 
pendents, and that the Indiana Bell as ; 
whole renders a better service to the pull 
than the Independents. 

On cross-examination he admitted tha 
he knew nothing about the maintenance o 
standard of service of Rushville, Conners 
Winchester, Lafayette, Logansport 
Laporte and other Independent exchanges 
and did not know whether Bell standard 
were better than Independent standaraall 
those cities. 

He said the 


Independents coe 
lacked the money to maintain desire 
standards of service. He attributed in 
ferior maintenance of Independents to lac) 
of sufficiently high rates for service. H) 
said hundreds of local companies were be 
ing offered to him for sale. 5 

C. R. Woods, general traffic superin 
tendent of the Indiana Bell, was put o 
the witness stand by the company to shov 
that a fair comparison of expenses a ste 
tion of Bell exchanges and Independent es| 
changes can not be made without a know, 
ledge of local conditions in each casi 
Harry M. Boggs, chief accountant for th 
public service commission, had introduce, 
several exhibits showing Independent e3) 
penses a station much lower than Be 
expenses. Mr. Woods said traffic e3| 
penses are affected by the number of cal 
a station, amount of toll and rural bus 
ness, average wages and varying eficae 
in operating forces. 

Frank A. Montrose, general supe 
tendent of plant and chief engineer of tt 
Indiana Bell, who had under his directic 
construction and maintenance, and M 
Woods both testified that wage costs f 
1923 would not be less than for 1922. 

Mr. Montrose said the budget of tl 
Indiana Bell for 1923 for gross constru, 
tion additions to capital is $3,400,000, ar 
was $3,000,000 in 1922. The chief adé 
tions and betterments this year, he sai_ 
will be made in Indianapolis, South Ben 
Kokomo, Evansville, Muncie and Peru at 


on the toll lines. 4 


Prices in the Metal Market. 
New York, April 10—Copper stead; 
electrolytic, spot and futures 174@17 — 
cents. Tin easy; spot and futures, $46.1, 
Iron steady: No. 1 northern $31@32; \ 
2 northern, $30@31; No. 2 southern, $ 
@28. Lead steady ; spot 8.25 cents. Zi 


ere 7.45 cents. Antimony, spot, 8. 
@8.75 cents. et 


(ncreased telephone rates in Seattle, 
‘coma and Spokane were denied by the 
ashington Department of Public Works 
March 31. The proposed schedules of 
: Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
attle and Tacoma, and of the Home 
lephone & Telegraph Co. carrying simi- 
increases for Spokane, were ordered 
“manently suspended and the present 
‘es continued in effect. 
The department also ordered a reduction 
3% per cent in the allowance for de- 
ciation, for a period of two years be- 
tning April 1, 1923. The Pacific and 
yme companies have been setting aside 
yer cent for depreciation and the 2% per 
it which is deducted from depreciation 
jadded to earnings. 
‘t further ordered that compensation 
d the American Telephone & Telegraph 
. be computed on a per station basis 
itead of on the basis of 4% per cent of 
)sS operating revenue, the new basis of 
dnputation to be 90 cents a station. 
The amount paid the parent company on 
is basis will be approximately 2 per cent 
aj gross operating revenue instead of 4% 
of cent as called for by the contract be- 
t2en the A. T. & T. Co. and its subsid- 
ile 
The majority order is signed by E. V. 
Naat director of the department of 
ie works, and Frank R. Spinning, as- 
af 


ant director and supervisor of trans- 
‘tation. 
Na minority opinion Hance H. Cleland, 
syervisor of utilities, disagrees in some 
{rticulars with the majority order and 
citends that some increases in rates are 
j\tifiable. 
The department fixes the value of the 
t phone properties of the Pacific Bell in 
t state of Washington, including the 
Sokane exchange at $32,108,854 as of 
Jie 30, 1922, that amount being used as 
t rate base as of that date. 
Material economies in operation, to be 
bught about by the installation of ma- 
¢ne switching in Seattle exchanges, jus- 
ty the expense of such installation, the 
Cartment finds. 
Uhe petition of the city of Seattle for 
4 eduction in rates was also dismissed, as 
\re various petitions by civic organiza- 
tas for a reopening of the case. 
omputing an operating income and rate 
return statement for the year 1923 from 
present rates and those proposed by 
' company, the department finds that on 
| rate base of $34,789,635, which is the 
imated average plant value for the year 
13, plus working capital, the company 
\uld earn 6.01 per cent at the present 


rates and 11.73 per cent on the proposed 
rates. 

Its total telephone operating revenue at 
present rates would be $9,300 441, 
the proposed rates $11,474,615. 


and at 
These fig- 
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Even the Poets Roast Tax-Exempt 
Securities. 

In these days of high taxes the public 
is growing more and more restless under 
the situation. which enables 
securities to go scot-free. 

Public utilities that suffer from the un- 
fair competition of tax-free bonds will be 
interested in the following jingle that 
Don Lupton wrote for the Denver Post: 


tax-exempt 


Tax Exempt Securities. 


Tax the people, tax with care, 
Tax to help the millionaire, 

Tax the farmer, tax his fowl, 
Tax the dog and tax his howl, 
Tax his hen and tax her egg, 

And let the bloomin? mud sil! beg. 
Tax his pig, and tax his squeal, 
Tax his boots, run down at heel; 
Tax his horses, tax his lands, 
Tax his blisters on his hands 

Tax his plow and tax his clothes, 
Tax his rag that wipes his nose; 
Tax his house, and tax his bed 
Tax the bald spot on his head. 
Tax the ox, and tax the ass, 

Tax his “Henry,” tax the gas; 
Tax the road that he must pass 
And make him travel o’er th 
Tax his cow and tax the calf 

Tax him if he dares to laugh 

He is but a common man, 

So tax the cuss, just all you can. 
Tax the lab’rer, but be discreet, 
Tax him for walking on the street. 
Tax his bread, and tax his meat, 
Tax the shoes clear off his feet. 
Tax the pay roll, tax the sale 


@-Lidse. 


Tax all his hard-earned paper-kale. 
Tax his pipe, and tax his smoke, 
Teach him government is 10 joke. 
Tax their coffins, tax their shrouds, 
Tax their souls beyond the clouds. 
Tax all business, tax the shop; 

Tax their incomes, tax their stocks; 


Tax the living, tax the dead, _ 

Tax the unborn, before they’re fed. 

Tax the water, tax the air 

Tax the sunlight, if you dare, 

Tax them all and tax them well, 

But close your eyes, so you can't see 

The tax-exempt coupon-clipper go tax 
frees 


Sa ——_——_—. 


ures are computed without consideration 
of any saving by virtue of the machine 
switching installations. 

Discussing the rate base valuation of 
$32,108,854 the order declares that the com- 
panies have not justified their valuation 
of $40,000,000. 

Two items listed by the company as 
“construction work in progress” and “due 
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ashinsgton Rates Remain the Same 


Bell Loses Petition for Increases and Cities Lose Petition for Decreases 
in Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane — Depreciation Allowance Reduced to 34 
Per Cent—A. T. & T. Compensation Changed to 90 Cents Per Station 


from subscribers and agents” are included 
in the rate base. The latter item repre- 
sents balances due from subscribers and 
agents for services rendered previous to 
the dates of the balances and do not con- 
tain any advance billing. 

The account “construction work in prog- 
ress,” on which there was a wide variance 
between the department’s engineers and 
those of the telephone company in the 
earlier hearing, is finally included because 
the department finds that “funds employed 
in construction work are as fully devoted 
to public service as are funds invested in 
completed plants, in materials and supplies 
or in the cash required to meet current 
expenditures.” 

“There is, however,’ the order recites, 
“a further factor in this consideration, 
which is ‘interest during construction.’ 
Funds employed in construction work are 
entitled to a fair earning. If the funds be 
borrowed, the creditor is receiving an earn- 
ing and the utility is suffering no loss, 
since it is permitted to capitalize the inter- 
est it pays out. This capitalization creates 
a value upon which the utility is permitted 
to earn and which presumably can be sold 
if the plant changes owners. If the utility 
capitalizes interest on its own funds there 
is an actual increase in its surplus. These 
facts must be recognized when considering 
the propriety of including ‘construction 
work in progress’ in the rate base.” 


Finding that the annual depreciation 
charge should be reduced from 6 per cent 
to 3% per cent for the period of two years 
from April 1, the department points out 
that charges to depreciation reserve in the 
future should be less than in the past be- 
cause modern telephone equipment is more 
durable than that of earlier periods. 


Buildings, pole lines and other construc- 
tion will depreciate more slowly than 
earlier construction and the cost of these 
high-grade units materially increases the 
rate base. 

Regarding the A. T.,& T. contract, the 
department says: 

“Under this so-called 4% per cent con- 
tract the respondents are obligated to pay 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
4% per cent of substantially all of their 
gross operating revenue for certain rights 
and services. We have no power to pre- 
vent any public utility from entering into a 
contract with a parent company to share 
with it any portion of its profits. We have 
the right, however, to say whether such 
share or any part thereof shall be treated 
as an operating expense. 

“If the parent company performs any 
service or furnishes any equipment for 
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The central office equipment of the 
Cambridge Home Telephone Company, 
serving 3600 subscribers 1s maintained by 
one switchman and one §irl assistant. 
This record 1s not exceptional; it 1s du- 
plicated in many exchanges in various 
parts of the country. 
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Some Interesting Maintenance Records 


One employe per 1000 lines is the recommendation of Automatic 
flectric Company’s Operating Department for the proper mainte- 
jance of Strowger Automatic central office equipment. Although 
this sets a high standard of efficiency, it is found to be inexpensive 
and does not require exceptional ability or intensive study on the 
yart of the employe concerned. 


It is interesting, too, to find that remarkable results are being 
»btained in various Strowger exchanges with fewer employes than 
the number indicated above. At Cambridge, Ohio, for instance, 
one man and a girl maintain all equipment (including toll, rural, etc.,) 
serving about 3600 stations on 1600 lines. At St. Mary’s, Ohio, in 
in exchange serving 1700 subscribers on 900 lines, one man is 
rouble shooter, wire chief, switchman and repairman,—with central 
ffice equipment twenty years old. At Columbus, four sub- 
xchanges aggregating 2700 lines are maintained by one man. 
service is good, and the equipment is fifteen years old. 


Think of these facts if, when you begin to plan new central 
\ffice equipment, the alleged “‘complexity” of Strowger Equipment 
uses you to doubt the economy of automatic. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
ternational Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
Paris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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which payment should be made, such com- 
pensation should be based on the value of 
the service rendered or the reasonable 
rental of the equipment furnished rather 
than upon a percentage of operating rev- 
enue. We are opposed to an expense item 
that arbitrarily increases as the revenue 
increases. 

“If an increase in rates is allowed in this 
case, it means that 444 per cent of the in- 


crease will accrue to the American Tele-~ 


phone & Telegraph Co. and there is no evi- 
dence that such company is in need of ad- 
ditional revenue, and the local company 
will receive no more from the parent com- 
pany than it is now receiving. 

“Not having power to annul it, we believe 
the respondents owe it to the public to 
wipe it out and put their dealings with the 
parent company on the basis of actual 
value of the service rendered and on a 
plan than is understandable to the average 
citizen. ‘ 

“We believe that a utility that has a 
proper appreciation of the elements that 
establish wholesome public relations should 
take steps to remove such a proven source 
of discord.” 

Giving its approval to the installation 
of machine switching in Seattle, the de- 
partment says: 

“Machine switching has been installed 
to replace manual operation in three of the 
offices in the city of Seattle. Three other 
offices will be converted to machine switch- 
ing in the near future. 

“The testimony of the respondents’ ex- 
perts is not clear as to what saving in 
expense, if any, will be made by the sub- 
stitution of automatic for manual opera- 
tion. We are satisfied, however, that a 
material economy will be brought about 
by the installation of machine switching.” 

In the minority opinion Supervisor Cle- 
land prescribes sets of new rates for Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and Spokane providing in- 
creases averaging about half those asked 
by the company in its suspended tariffs. 

The main points of difference between 
the majority and minority opinions are 
found in the depreciation allowances and 
the A. T. & T. contract. Mr. Cleland 
would permit both of these to stand—the 
depreciation reserve at approximately 6 per 
cent and the contract at 4% per cent. 

New and uniform farmer line schedules 
were prescribed by Mr. Cleland’s order for 
the purpose, he said, of removing existing 
Ciscriminations in this class of schedules. 

No changes were made in any exchange 
rate schedules outside of Seattle, Tacoma 
and Spokane. 


Indiana Company Pays First Cash 
Dividend—100 Per Cent. 

The Rushville Co-operative Telephone 
Co., of Rushville, Ind., organized in 1894, 
has just declared its first cash dividend to 
the stockholders, and checks amounting to 
100 per cent on the stock are’ being mailed 
out to owners of stock on record March 1. 

Although the dividend is the first cash 
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~ THE FIVE-STRINGED HARP. 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, lowa 


Did you ever stop to ponder 
When you use the telephone, 

Of the many kinds of voices 
And all different in their tone? 


There are voices that are cheery, 
There are voices that are sad, 

There are voices that are weary 
There are voices that are glad. 


But the voice that lingers longest, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Is the voice that carries Service 
Along the ‘phone highway. 


“There are voices that are cheery.” 


Lizzie Dolittle always spoke in a cheery manner to her tributaries, but they 


soon learned that there was little action behind her words. 


And so, you see, 


Lizzie Dolittle’s cheeriness was really exasperating. 


Mora: 


It is easier to eat a piece of bread without butter than to eat a 


piece of butter without bread, but they taste better together. 
2° Se 


“There are voices that are sad.” 


It was surely a good thing that few people ever took Myrtle Myrthless 


seriously—not after the first time, anyway. 


Somehow, those sad tones of 


Myrtle’s always struck a funny bone in your system, and you had to muffle 
your mirth with your handkerchief while she was talking. 
MoraL:. Laugh and the world-laughs with you; weep and it muffles its 


joy until it can get out of your presence. 
* * xX 


“There are voices that are weary.” 


When you heard \Vinnie Nasaltone’s whining voice on the telephone for 
the first time, you had a struggle with yourself to keep from saying to her, 


“Stand up! Speak up! And shut up!” 

Whining is one way a dog expresses his wants. 

Do it right! 
x x 


Morac: 
whine, study your dog. 


“There are voices that are glad.” 


If you must 


* 


Little Gladys Gladbrook—the girl with the smile in her voice—who would 
not go out of the way to give her service? 


Mora: The smile in the voice wis. 
* * * 


But the one that lingers longest, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Is the voice that carries Service 
Along the ‘phone highway. 


Service—we feel the assurance in her tones. She knows what we want and 
she- knows just how to give that service we want, right. : 


Morar: Service is usefulness. 


benefit that the stockholders have ever re- 
ceived, yet in all of the years gone by the 
stockholders: have received a reduction on 
their telephone service. 

The company was organized in 1894 with 
400 shares of stock available, at par value 
of $25. Today the stock is owned by 245 
individuals, as the charter of the organiza- 
tion sets out that no one person shall own 
more than three shares of stock. 

In explaining the dividend at this time, 
George H.. Davis, manager, stated that 
the company had accumulated $30,000 and 
had expected to make an additional pur- 


chase of some county system this spring, 
but there is none for sale now, and the 
directors decided to give the stockholders 
the benefit of the surplus. 


“The Voice With the Smile Wins” 
—Remembered in Will. 


The will of Geneva A. Storer of Port- 
land, Me., filed for probate recently, gives 
25 each to the Misses Blanche Downing, 
Geneva ‘Longfellow, Blanche Burnham, 
Ruth Johnson, Ruth A. Ridley and Cath- 
erine T. Ryan, telephone girls in that city. 


The Telephone Development in India 


Activity in Installation of Automatic Equipment in India and Burma— 
Operating and Plant Construction Methods — Packing of Equipment 
Shipped from U.S, to India—Details of Equipment Installed in Exchanges 


It falls to the lot of only a 
few of us to make a trip to the 
Far East, travel extensively 
over India, direct the erection 
of a group of automatic tele- 
phone exchanges, study the 
actual local conditions in the 
East—including operating, traf- 
fic, and effects of climate on ap- 
paratus—lay out the traffic 
scheme for a new large auto- 
matic plant for the Imperial 
Capital of India, draw up the 
specifications and plans which 
resulted in procuring the order 
for the equipment, and return 
to this country within one year. 
Such has been the fortunate 
experience of the writer, who 
went to India to represent The 
North Electric Mfg. Co. of 
Galion, Ohio, and its associated 
house, The Peel-Conner Tele- 
phone Works, of Coventry, 
England. 

The insistent public demand 
during recent years for the 
highest procurable class of tele- 


By G. E. Thompson 


phone service, which has re- 
sulted in a general trend on the 
part of exchange managers and 
engineers in favor of automatic switching 
systems, is not confined to this country 
alone but is voiced throughout the entire 
world where the telephone is used; and 
today the telephone can be found in almost 
every remote corner of the globe. 

The telephone subscriber, whether he is 
an American busi- 


Typical 


Indian Street Scene of the Bazaar Quarters—Street 
View in Lahore, Showing Aerial Telephone Cable. 


unable to obtain telephone connection with 
the party he desires. It is then well that 
one’s .knowledge of Hindustani is only 
superficial, or he might be tempted to de- 
fend the poor unfortunate god who be- 
comes the recipient of so much wrath; and 
all of this means there’s a call from the 


Fast as well as from the West 
for better service. And so the 
traffic engineer in India has his 
troubles to as has the 
trafic engineer in this country. 
Perhaps the greatest of 
troubles, as over here, is in the 
operating field. 


solve, 


his 


In the large towns, such as 
Calcutta and Bombay, Eurasian 
girls are employed as operators, 
but in the small towns the oper- 
ating personnel consists almost 
entirely of male Hindu labor. 
A Hindu telephonist must be 
able to speak English in addi- 
tion to his native tongue, so the 
language problem naturally in- 
creases the operating difficul- 
ties. Incidentally, there are 
about 162 different Hindu lan- 
guages spoken throughout India 
—fortunately not all in the 
same place at the same time! 

The solution to all this seems 
to be simple. It is being solved 
by automatic exchange equip- 
ments. That is the great pan- 
acea our engineers in India are 
using to cure their service ills 
—but the equipment must be of 
the right type. 

Automatic exchanges suitable for serv- 
ice in the tropics must be solid in con- 
struction, the circuits comparatively simple, 
and the apparatus, wires and cable spe- 
cially treated so they will resist the 
deteriorating effects of the climate. For 
example, all wood 


ness man from one 
of our large cities 
or a Hindu trader 
from the bazaar 
quarters of an In- 
dian village, wants 
to get a number 
when he wants it— 
and American or 
Hindu, he wants it 
“quick.” Indeed, 
the Eastern toler- 
ance for poor serv- 
ice is little better 
than the Western. 

It would be 
amusing, if it were 
not pathetic, to see 
the proverbial pa- 
tience of the Ori- 
ental dissolve and 
spontaneously ex- 
plode when he is 


The Famous Taj Mahai in 
Marble.” 


Agra, India, 
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Is Known as the World’s Greatest ‘“‘Dream in 
It Is the ‘‘Mecca” for All Travelers in the Far East. 


’ 


used, must 
be of teak, because 
all other kinds of 
wood 


where 


such as are 
used in this coun- 
try are quickly at- 
tacked by white 
ants. 

All wires must 
be enameled in 
addition to being 
silk and cotton 
covered, and the 
insulation must be 
thoroughly impreg- 
nated in wax, so as 
to render it imper- 
vious to moisture. 
The metal parts of 
the apparatus, 
comprising 
Switches, relays 
and coils, have to 
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be treated with a special tropical finish, 
Parkerizing; nickel plating is 
useless, for it peels off like so much 
lead foil after a few months’ time. Fibre 
and other hygroscopic material cannot be 
used and must be replaced by hard rubber 
or bakelite. 


such as 


In the outside plant, all poles are of iron 
or reinforced concrete. The life of a 
wooden pole would be far too short to 
make its use commercial. The type of 
telephone pole now adopted by the Indian 
government is built up in sections of a 
number of slightly conical iron cylinders 
approximately four feet in length and 
varying from three to six inches in diam- 
eter, which slip into the ends of one 
another in a sort of telescopic manner, 
until a pole of the desired height is made. 


These poles are solid and durable; some, 
which have been in service for over 30 
years, show no appreciable deterioration. 
Incidentally, this unique method of assem- 
bly makes them very convenient for trans- 
port. The electric light and power com- 
panies favor poles made of reinforced 
concrete while the railroads have ingen- 
iously utilized their disused rails as 
telegraph poles. 


In the fall of 1920 the Indian govyern- 
ment sent two of its English engineers 
from Calcutta to this country to purchase 
a group of automatic telephone equipments 
best adapted to suit the special require- 
ments and climatic conditions of India and 
Burma. They traveled extensively . over 
the United States, visiting many of the 
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large automatic exchanges and manufac- 
turing companies. 

In the early part of 1921 an order was 
placed with the North Electric Mfg. Co. 
for ten “all-relay” exchanges to be manu- 
factured and shipped with the least pos- 
sible delay. An order for a switch type of 
equipment had been previously placed with 
this firm, some months earlier. The engi- 
neering and manufacturing work was 
immediately started and the first exchange 
actually left this country towards the 
latter part of 1921 for its final destination 
in the Punjab. The material was shipped 
direct from New York to Calcutta by 
steamer and then reshipped by rail into 
the interior of India—taking over three 
months in transit! 

Particular attention has to be given to 
the method of packing for overseas ship- 
ments. Special precautions have to be 
taken to guard against “sweating” in the 
hold of the ship and to effectually protect 
the units and apparatus against excessive 
humidity while passing through the tropi- 
cal seas. The facilities for handling heavy 
shipments in the Far East are generally 
very “Oriental,” and often the last stage 
of the journey has to be made in the crude 
Indian ox wagon, still of the B. C. model, 
over the roughest of roads. 

This means that protective measures 
have also to be taken to render the units 
harmless from mechanical shocks and 
occasional falls of a few feet or more. 
All of the units shipped by the North 
Electric Mfg. Co. were packed in double 
cases. Each unit was first placed in an 
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inner case made of well-seasoned lumber. 
This was then covered with tinned iron 
sheeting, and all joints hermetically sealed 
by soldering. This case was next placed 
in a second, having inside dimensions 
about four inches larger than the first; 
the intervening space was then tightly 
packed with excelsior, which acted as a 
shock absorber. 

This method of packing, though costly, 
resulted in the material arriving at its final 
destination in exactly the same condition 
as it left the shops. 

The Indian government undertook to 
install these exchanges with its own per- 
sonnel, the North company agreeing to 
furnish supervising engineers. The accom- 
panying map of India and Burma shows 
the location of these exchanges, and their 
present equipment and capacity. 

Just over a year ago, the writer sailed 
from New York for India to direct the 
erection of the first few exchanges. He 
was last summer aided by his confrere, 
A. W. Clement, who is still in India carry- 
ing on.the work in hand. Recently — 
the writer returned to Galion, after having | 
successfully demonstrated the operation of 
the equipment to the complete satisfaction 
of the telephone officials. All of the 
equipment is actually in India and the 
exchanges are being erected as quickly as 
the installing staff can handle the work. 

The first equipment was installed in 
India at Lahore Cantonments, a big mili- © 
tary depot, and one of the most important 
military bases in northwestern India. It 
is of the unattended all-relay type, having 
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an equipment and capacity of 120—300 lines, 
and is linked up and operates in connection 
with the Strowger exchange at Lahore 
main office, six miles distant, by means of 
six junction lines. The dialing through 
each way is entirely automatic. 

The exchange is being maintained on 
the basis of a satellite office, the equipment 
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Trunking Scheme for Intercommunicating 
Exchanges in the Bengal Coal Fields. 
being left practically unattended except 
for periodical inspection visits by a mem- 
ber of the main office staff. A Hindu line- 
man is left in charge at the office to take 
care of all outside trouble, and to make 
changes and removals of telephones that 
are frequently requested at military sta- 
tions. There are two batteries, each suffi- 
ciently large to carry the load for a period 
of two weeks. The ringing current is 
furnished from a small battery driven 
dynamotor, which is only cut into service 

during the progress of a call. 

A similar equipment was installed at 
Lyallpur, about 100 miles from Lahore. In 
respect to India, Lyallpur may be rightly 
called the “West of the East.” 

The large territory, of which this town 
is the gateway, was until comparatively a 
few years ago a big barren waste land, a 
desert whose rainfall was so small and 
uncertain that it could render only the 
most precarious living to its poorest of 
farmers. Today it is a rich and fertile 
land, producing two bountiful crops each 
year, watered by the melted snows from 
the distant Himalayas—all of which has 
been made possible by an elaborate system 
of irrigation. 

The government decided to open up a 
telephone exchange in this city with auto- 
Matic equipment. It is connected to La- 
hore by means of a dialed trunk line to 
the toll board and is being maintained on 
the basis of an isolated plant. A lineman, 
only, looks after the office to charge bat- 
teries and attend the line faults. The 
automatic equipment is maintained by the 
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exchange inspector from the main office on 
his periodic visits. 

Six of the exchanges are being installed 
way up in the Bengal district, that province 
renowned as the home of the royal tiger 
and from* where within a day’s journey 
the wild elephant still roams as the undis- 
puted monarch of the jungles. These ex- 
changes form a network of a new and 
important industrial area which has re- 
cently been opened up in the Bengal coal 
fields. They are linked together by means 
of junction and trunk lines, and are con- 
nected to Calcutta over toll lines from 
Asansol. 

The accompanying diagram of the “Ben- 
gal Coal Fields Trunking Scheme” shows 
the equipment and capacity of these ex- 
changes and the way in which they are 
interconnected. The present layout is for 
990 local lines and 40 junctions, equipped, 
with a capacity of 2,160 and 120 lines 
respectively. 

Three of the exchanges, Jherria, Loya- 
bad and Sinidih, which form the northern 
group, are each five miles apart, and local 
connections may be made automatically by 
dialing “?” for Jherria, “8” for Loyabad, 
and “9” for Sinidih. Connections to the 
Southeastern group, Ranegunge, Disergarh 
and Asansol, will be made through the toll 
board at Asansol which is 55 miles from 
Loyabad, by dialing “0” for record. Local 
connections between this group will be 
dialed automatically as in the northern 
group. These exchanges will be maintained 
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center of the woolen and leather industry. 
It is situated on the banks of the famous 
Ganges in whose sacred waters every good 
Hindu should bathe at least once in a 
lifetime. 

The present automatic equipment is for 
500 lines with an ultimate capacity of 
2,000, The line-finder control circuits are 
of the all-relay type, the calling line being 
immediately seized by an idle line finder 
without any hunting or selecting device. 
The group selector and connector circuits 
are of the two-way switch selection type. 

The general design of the apparatus, 
equipment and circuits is very similar to 
the well known automanual system manu- 
factured by the North company. 

Far off in Burma, within a few hours’ 
ride of Mandalay, an automatic exchange 
is to be installed in the Burmese Hill sta- 
tion of Maymyo. This equipment will also 
be of the North all-relay type. It will 
have a present equipment of 240 lines and 
an ultimate capacity of 500 lines. 

A North dial controlled machine- 
switching system will also be installed at 
Delhi, the ancient capital and government 
seat of India, which is a large, cosmo- 
politan city. The great Mogul emperors 
ever made it their capital, and it has 
always played an important role in the 
history of the Indian empire. 

Owing to continual development of the 
country and the increasing needs of the 
government for more accommodations, a 
new Delhi was conceived some years ago, 
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“Juma Masjid,” the Cathedral 


being installed at Cawnpore. Cawnpore 
is an important manufacturing town 
located in the central provinces and is the 


Mosque of India, 

Praying—This City Is Being Equipped With North Automatic Apparatus. 

by a lineman at each office and one or two 
inspectors in charge of the area. 

The North company’s dial controlled 

machine-switching system is at present 


Showing Thousands of Mohammedans 


the plans drawn up and work started for 
a most elaborate new capital with its 
many secretariats artistically laid out on 
an entirely new site, ten miles from the 
ancient capital. 

It was to be a great new capital of 
splendid government buildings and majes- 
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tic palaces for maharajahs and princes, of 
costly residences and magnificent homes, 
of parks and gardens, and boulevards and 
drives; and a rich and costly retail section 
with the most up-to-date modern hotels. 
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a system that will insure the very highest 
class of service that is procurable today. 
That the contract for furnishing the auto- 
matic equipment should have been award- 
ed to the North company is a_ splendid 


A Typical Indian Ox-Cart in Which Teleph one 
Rough Roads to the Exchanges Where 


This project was to cost a hundred and 
fifty million dollars, a gigantic sum! The 
work was halted during the war but has 
since been re-started and will be completed 
with certain curtailments in the expense, 
by the end of 1924. 

The laying out of an entirely new capi- 
tal means, among many other things, that 
it must have a modern telephone system, 


Equipment Was Hauled Miles Over 


Installations Are Being Made. 


testimony to the efficiency and reliability 
of its apparatus. The government ex- 
change will have a present equipment of 
1,500 lines with a capacity of 3,000. It 
will be North company’s machine-switch- 
ing type, full dial control. 

It will be gratifying to all telephone men 
who are interested in the development of 
telephone equipment for telephony’s sake 
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to learn that the progress which has beer 
made in the United States is being heeded 
abroad, even as far as India. 


Max Hosea Obtains Interest in 
Another Indiana Company. 


Control of the Mooresville Telephone 
Co., at Mooresville, Ind., said to be a $35,- 
000 to $40,000 company with about 600 
subscribers, has passed to Max F. Hosea, of 
Indianapolis. Mr. Hosea owns a controll- 
ing interest and operates also the Home 
Telephone Co., of Noblesville, and the Cen- 
tral Indiana Telephone Co., of Sheridan. 
He is treasurer of the Indiana Telephone 
Association. 

Mr. Hosea acquired control of the 
Mooresville company through purchase of 
a part of the stocks held by John Albert- 
son, R. D. Sellers, John Keller and E. R. 
Shields, all of Mooresville. They will con- 
tinue as stockholders, he said. The com- 
pany was reorganized with Mr. Hosea as 
secretary and general manager; Oscar 
Robbins, president; Mr. Sellers, vice-presi- 
dent, and William McCrea, treasurer. Mr. 
Sellers formerly was secretary. Mr. Mc- 
Crea lives in Attica, and is connected with 
other companies of Mr. Hosea’s opera- 
tions. 

The three Hosea companies are to oper- 
ate under one auditing system, which in- 
cludes four companies owned principally 
by John P. Detchon, of New Richmond, 
with whom Mr. Hosea is affiliated. The 
Detchon companies are the Greenfield 
Telephone Co., Attica Telephone Co., 
Waynetown Telephone Co. and Greentown 
Telephone Co. 


Expansion in Telephone Facilities 


Plans Announced for New Building and Extensions to Existing Plants in This 
Country and Abroad—International Telephone & Telegraph Co. Has Plans 
for Development of Properties in South America—Russia Wants Financing 


Details of the Wisconsin Bell 
Building Program for 1923. 
Extensive building, additions and re- 
placements to the amount of more than 
$2,000,000 and the laying of approximate- 
ly 89,781 miles of wire are included in the 
1923 building program of the Wisconsin 

Telephone Co. 

A contract has been let for an addi- 
tion to the Edgewood exchange in Mil- 
waukee to cost $50,000. 

An addition to the Lakeside office, 
started in 1922, will be completed this 
spring. It will cost $35,000. 

Contracts have been let for a garage 
and warehouse building in Milwaukee 
which will cost approximately $300,000. 

Improvements and changes will be made 
in the Grand office at a cost of about 
$20,000 and an addition is proposed for 
the Orchard building to cost $50,000. 

This construction program is in addi- 


tion to the five-story addition to the 
Broadway office which will cost $500,000. 

Additions will be made to the switch- 
boards in the various offices of the Mil- 
waukee exchange at a cost of about 
$429,000. 

Various extensive additions and replace- 
ments amounting to $735,000 will be made 
to the outside plant in the exchange. 


New Exchange Building for Mu- 
tual of Erie, Pa. 
Announcement was made April 5 by 
John Z. Miller, general manager of the 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Erie, Pa., that 
a new exchange and office building will 
be constructed immediately on the north 
side of Tenth street between State and 

French, at a cost to exceed $400,000. 

The property fronts 100 feet on Tenth 
street, with a depth of 165 feet and a 
French street outlet 40 feet wide. A 


garage will be built on French street. 
The building will be 75 ft. by 165 ft. 
but its height has not yet been determined. 


The new structure will be of bank con- | 


struction and will be modern and fireproof 
in all details. 


moment possible. The new building is 
necessitated by increasing business, requir- 
ing more apparatus and extended facilities, 
Mr. Miller said. 

The announcement of the intention to 
construct a new exchange and office build- 


ing follows a growth of business probably | 


unparalleled in the history of Erie. The 
need of additional quarters became appar- 
ent some time ago, Mr. Miller declared, 


and at a recent meeting of the board of | 


directors of the company purchase of the 
Tenth street property and the erection of 
a new structure was authorized. 

It is estimated that about a year will be 


Mr. Miller said that con- | 
struction will be started at the earliest | 
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required to complete the structure. The 
estimate of cost of $400,000 includes the 
expense which will be attached to the 
moving of the exchange equipment. 

The present quarters of the telephone 
company was erected 22 years ago and 
consisted of a building measuring 40 ft. 
by 60 ft. At that time the company had 
1,000 subscribers. 

Four years later a 60-foot addition was 
erected to the building and in 1917 a lot 
was purchased on French street in the 
rear of the old quarters. A garage was 
erected on that property and the old struc- 
ture was continued to the south to a depth 
of 165 feet, while the front of the building 
was raised to a height of three stories. 
That year also saw the installation of the 
automatic system. 

Since then three branch exchanges have 
been erected by the company. One is 
located in Wesleyville, another in the West 
Lake road and the third at Twenty-ninth 
and Cherry street. Recently a lot was pur- 
chased at Twenty-sixth and Ash streets 
and some time within the next year another 
exchange will be erected there. 

The company now lists about 
subscribers. 
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Plans Revealed for South American 
Telephone Expansion. 

Details have been completed between 
New York bankers and the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to raise funds 
'through the sale of common stock of the 
corporation for the extension of the com- 
pany’s service into South America, ac- 
cording to information which was dis- 
iclosed last week. 

The new financing will mark the begin- 
ning of a program which contemplates the 
eventual linking up of North and South 
American countries through an interna- 
tional telephone and radiograph system, 
the radio supplementing the telephone. It 
will also serve, it is said, as a prelude to 
new financing within the next few months 
to take the French telephone system from 
government control. Funds will be raised 
by French and American bankers. 

The first financing in the Latin-American 
program is now under way, as_ 50,000 
shares of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s common stock were placed 
on sale this week. This is a part of the 
sorporation’s authorized capitalization of 
$25,000,000 of $100 par value stock, $16,- 
322,800 of which will be outstanding at 
the completion of this financing. The 
fering price is $68.50 per share. 

' Officials indicated that the offering is re- 
tricted to immediate requirements in view 
if the telephone company’s desire to follow 
_ “pay as you go” policy. As a conse- 
uence the company now plans to concen- 
rate primarily on its properties in the 
Vest Indies, which already are connected 
tae telephone service in the United States 
‘rough the cable laid between Key West 
nd Havana. 

The next step will be to develop prop- 
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erties in those South American countries 
from which concessions may be gained and 
eventually to develop those properties into 
one great system patterned after the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. The devel- 
opment, bankers pointed out, is still left 
to the future, but the headway already 
made in negotiations for the systems of 
Uruguay, Argentina and Chile have 
already impressed underwriters with the 
eventual possibilities. 

Officers of the International Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. were guarded in their 


comment on developments in the European 
field, but admitted that negotiations were 
being carried on with the governments of 
France, Spain and Italy with a view to 
bringing their systems up to the American 
standard. Bankers, however, were less 
reticent and said that in France, particu- 
larly, negotiations had been carried to a 
point where a final settlement of details 
might be expected at any time. 

In renovating and new construction, it 
was learned, American-made equipment 
will be used almost exclusively. The In- 
ternational corporation formed in 1920 to 
take over Cuban and Porto Rican proper- 
ties has a close working relationship with 
the Western Electric Co. Through its 
working agreement the International also 
receives the benefit of advice as to Ameri- 
can methods of the Western Electric Co.’s 
technical staff. There is said to be, how- 
ever, no relationship between the Western 
Electric or the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Latin-American 
concern in point of stock ownership. 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. at present has a half interest in 
the Key West-Havana cables by means 
of which it is now possible to telephone 
from New York City to Havana direct. 
This service, in times of jumping sugar 
prices, is particularly valuable to sugar 
growers of Cuba, who wish to keep in 
touch with the New York market. 

The International company, of which 
Sosthenes Behn, a Cuban capitalist, is 
president, owns 91 per cent of the common 
stock of the Porto Rico Telephone Co. 
and 88 per cent of the common stock of 
the Cuban Telephone Co. The consolidated 
earnings statement of the corporation and 
its subsidiaries for 1921 showed net earn- 
ings of $924,889 applicable to dividends and 
for 1922, $1,083,548, 


President Behn is endeavoring to sign 
up one of several pending contracts for 
the expansion of the corporation. The 
following statement was, however, author- 
ized by him via long distance from Cuba 
to the company’s New York City office at 
41 Broad Street: 

“The policy of the International corpora- 
tion in both existing and proposed opera- 
tions has been to organize each subsidiary 
telephone system on a thoroughly national 
basis, with local directorates and operating 
officials of which a large majority shall be 
citizens of the countries in which service 
*s rendered. Through this plan of organi- 
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zation the corporation has already estab- 
lished a distinct advantage in its negotia- 
tions for the taking over and moderniza- 
tion of existing telephone companies in the 
areas in which it proposes to conduct its 
principal operations.” 


Russian Telephone Systems to Be 


United in One Organization. 

According to Moscow newspapers, it is 
impossible to utilize the telephone service 
in Russia in the desired manner. The serv- 
ice taken over from the pre-revolutionary 
period is said to have been very defective. 

In January, 1916, there were 660 tele- 
phone networks in Russia. Of these 178 
belonged to the state; 124 were held un- 
der concessions; and 149 were private, 
the total number of subscribers being 
335,347. Owing to the war and the revo- 
lution, the number of telephone subscribers 
on January 1, 1922, only amounted to 
113,000, whereas if the pre-war rate of de- 
velopment had continued there would have 
been 600,000 by the beginning of last year. 

Beginning with 1919, the whole of the 
telephone system was nationalized as an in- 
divisible whole and handed over to the na- 
tional post office department, which was 
left to administer the service. The Na- 
tional Commission of Posts and Tele- 
phones now proposes to amalgamate all 
the telephone networks under a single ad- 
ministrative organization, and the develop- 
ment program is estimated at an expendi- 
ture of 20,000,000 gold roubles. 

Out of 305 existing networks in towns, 
only 11 per cent have underground cables, 
and 67 per cent of the 89 eoverhead net- 
works are equipped with single-wire lines. 
The main question now is, seeing that the 
state itself is unable to provide the funds, 
how to raise the money needed for im- 
provements and expansion. 


Valuation of Indiana Bell Property 
for Tax Purposes. 

The Indiana state board of tax commis- 
sioners announced April 5 that it has 
fixed $20,251,000 as the tentative appraise- 
ment of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co.’s 
property in Indiana, on which taxes will 
be paid next year. That sum represents 
an increase of $548 400 over the $19,702,- 
600 appraisement last year. 

It was estimated in the tax board office 
that the company’s property appraised in 
Indianapolis amounts to about $1,300,000. 


C. & P. Bell Takes Over Wells- 
burg, W. Va., Company. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
gave its approval on April 5 to the sale 
of the Wellsburg Home Telephone Co., 
of Wellsburg, W. Va., by Claude Wyant, 
to the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. The deal was closed on the same day. 

The company was organized November 
1, 1902, by Mr. Wyant, who has operated 
it ever since, with the exception of a three- 
year period. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Nebraska Commission Gets Legis- 
lature to Support Appropriation. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has won the first round of the battle 
between it and Governor Bryan over the 
size of its appropriations. The commission 
asked for $181,500 for the biennium. The 
retiring governor recommended $158,000, 
but the new governor said the commission 
had no particular power over railroads any 
more, treated telephone companies as pre- 
ferred applicants and cut the amount to 
$80,000. 

The commission succeeded in getting 
from the house a raise of the latter figure 
to $140,000, which will enable it to make 
a fight against the various utilities it now 
has in court on one side or the other and, 
while not all that is needed, will make it 
possible to continue along present lines. 
The senate is expected to agree. The gov- 
ernor is also expected to veto, although 
originally he pledged the 
that if they could induce the legislature 
to raise the amount he would not inter- 
fere. Members explained their vote in 
favor of the increase that it was useless to 
appropriate money for the salaries and 
then not give any opportunity to earn them. 

“J made ample provision in the budget,” 
says the governor, in indicating his inten- 
tion to wield fhe veto, “to carry on all in- 
vestigations of matters over which the 
commission had authority. I am in favor 
of the railway commission reducing the 
number of its employes to meet its reduced 
powers. I expect the commission to justify 
its existence to meet a growing sentiment 
in the state that it ought to be abolished. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
control of railway rates. 

“The past record of the state commission 
shows a constant increase in rates in prac- 
tically every utility over which it has been 
attempting to exercise control, and not a 
corresponding increase in municipally- 
owned utilities over which the commission 
has no control. 

“The action taken by the commission 
about the first of the year provided an 
increase in telephone rates of one class 
and service and a reduction in rates in an- 
other class. The telephone company 
adopted the increase, which will cost 
patrons $350,000 a year, and the companies 
that had the reduction of rates enjoined 
the rates, ‘So there was no reduction. Such 
increases as this have raised the question 
of the advisability of continuing the rail- 
way commission in existence.” 

The commission made prompt reply, 
pointing out that for two years it has been 
making all railroad rates in the state, and 
that the railroads have been obeying them. 
On telephone matters it said: 


commissioners 


“No doubt the commission could have, 
by the use of the very great power of the 
state, bankrupted most of the 200 Indepen- 
dent telephone companies in the state. The 
larger companies know fully their consti- 
tutional rights and can defend them; the 
smaller ones have not the capacity to fight 
no matter how severe the commission 
might be. 

“The commission has no apologies to 
make for treating all equitably who must 
rely upon this body for permission to do 
that which both the constitution and the 
law give them the ultimate right to do. 
Even so, economic conditions are such that 
a large number of telephone companies of 
this state are earning nothing on their 
investments. 

“Unorganized shippers have no other 
place to seek relief than the commission, 
which handles both and interstate 
matters without cost to complainants. That 
is the intent of the law. It cannot be done 
without resources. 

“The legislature has repealed none of 
the laws which the commission has to en- 
force, nor has it restricted the duties. The 
proposal to strike down the working ma- 
chinery of the commission will serve only 
to congest business and render it impos- 
sible to give citizens the prompt consider- 
ation their matters deserve. 

“There is food for thought that in the 
sister states in this section increasing 
financial support is being given regulatory 
commissions, and in none other has the 
theory been advanced that efficiency can 
be increased by reducing appropriations 
and destroying the operating machinery.” 


state 


Number Wrong in _ Directory 
Brings $10,000 Suit. 


The New York Telephone Co. was made 
defendant in a suit for $10,000 damages 
in an unusual action instituted in Passaic 
Circuit Court April 6 by Edward O. Lucas, 
an undertaker of 265 \lain avenue, Pas- 
saic, N. J. The suit is based on a wrong 
number being printed in a telephone book. 
Lucas alleges in his complaint that for 
three months last year the telephone book 
for Passaic and vicinity showed his tele- 
phone number to be that of his brother, 
Timothy C. Lucas, a rival undertaker. 

Lucas sets forth in his affidavit and 
complaint that he entered into a contract 
with the telephone company on October ae 
1919, for telephone No. Passaic 1603 to be 
installed at his undertaking establishment, 
46 Bloomfield avenue. In February of 
last year Lucas moved from Bloomfield 
avenue to 265 Main avenue. His contract 
with the company, he alleges, called for 
the retention of his telephone number. 
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When the new books were circulated on ~ 
May 15, 1922, the plaintiff alleges, the 
number appearing opposite his name was 
Passaic 461, which, he claims, is the num-— 
ber of the telephone of his brother, Tim-_ 
othy C. Lucas, also an undertaker, at 23 
Bloomfield avenue. The plaintiff alleges” 
that the telephone company made no cor- 
rection of the error, despite his protests, 
until the new books were issued in Octo- 
ber, 1922. 

Telephone subscribers in Passaic and 
vicinity who had known the Lucas broth- 
ers for many years were surprised to find 
last summer that both had the same tele- 
phone number and believed that the long 
business fight between them had at last 
ended. The brothers, it is said, have not 
spoken to each other for 12 years or more, 

The plaintiff contends that business 
which should have come to him went to his’ 
brother by reason of the confusion of 
numbers. 


Gas and Electric Company to Take 
Over Telephone Company. 


Authority has been granted by the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission to the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. to acquire the outstand- 
ing stock of the California Telephone & 
Light Co., operating an electric distribut- 
ing and telephone system in the counties 
of Lake, Sonoma and Mendocino. The 
order was issued April 2. } 

The Pacific company was also given per- 
mission to issue not exceeding $550,032 of 
6 per cent, first preferred stock, and $254,- 
950 of common stock, in exchange for the 
securities of the purchased company. ; 

The preferred stock of the two com- 
panies will be exchanged on a share for 
share basis, while one share of Pacific Gas 
& Electric common stock will be issued 
for every three shares of common stock 
of the California Telephone & Light Co. — 

ion! Sebo Sean - 
Restore Rates Which Were Com- 
pletely Suspended for a Month. { 


Rates on the Hartsville line of the 
Citizens Telephone Co., of Columbus, Ind., 
suspended on January 12 by special order 
of the Indiana Public Service Commission 
because the condition of the lines made 
adequate service impossible, have been re- 
stored as of date February 12, according 
to an order issued by the commission on 
March 23. Fi 

The order for the suspension of rates 
provided for total suspension of payment 
by subscribers from January 12 to Marel 
1, and ordered that in the meantime the 
company should place its lines in first cl 
condition and report such fact to the com 
mission. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


c DATING NAILS 
aS Permanently Identify 


|, INTERNATIONAL 
‘  Creosoted Pine Poles 


VERY International Pole, before it 
leaves our plant, bears the stamp of 
approval of this company in the form of the 
I. C. C. Co. dating nail. This nail, located 
about 10 feet from the butt of the pole has 
our monogram and the date the pole leaves 
our plant. We are doing this because we are 
proud of the quality of our poles and the re- 
markable records they are making in different 
localities and in all classes of service. 


This nail demonstrates our willingness to 
stand behind our products and assures the 
purchaser that he is receiving only the best. 
It serves as an identification for all time. 


In future years we want you to identify the 
poles which are rendering exceptionally 
fine service. The I. C. C. Co. dating nail 
will tell the story because International poles 
are strong, they are carefully supervised 
through every phase of manufacture, and 
they are thoroughly treated to give the de- 
sired long life. 


Send us your requirements—We will 
quote prices and delivery. 


International Creosoting & Conetriction Co. 
General Office: Galveston, Texas 


Plants: Texarkana, Texas Beaumont, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 


Please teli the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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The statement of the commission, author- 
izing the resumption of rates as of Febru- 
ary 12, says that the company made such 
repairs before January 30. Investigation 
by the commission supported the company’s 
declaration of condition, and the restora- 
tion of rates was recommended. 


City Submits Its Schedule for 
Rates in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A schedule for Grand Rapids, to be- 

come effective when the Citizens Telephone 

Co. and Michigan State Telephone Co. 

properties are merged was proposed in an 

exhibit submitted March 26 to the Michi- 

gan Public Utilities Commission by G. J. 

Wagener, the city’s consultant, and City 

Attorney Taggart. 

The proposed schedule is the same as 
the present one, except that business tele- 
phones would be 50 cents a month higher. 

One new feature proposed is the meas- 
ured business rate under which the sub- 
scriber guarantees 15 cents a day or $4.50 
‘a month, and the rate of four cents a call 
for all over 90 calls a month. This is op- 
tional with the $4.50 two-party business 
telephone or a $5 individual business tele- 
phone. 

This schedule is much lower than that 
asked by the Michigan State company. 


Nebraska House Passes Maximum 
Rate Bill. 

The Nebraska house, by a vote of 58 
to 23 finally passed the Osterman bill pro- 
viding that maximum rates and maximum 
rates only shall be fixed by rate-making 
bodies in connection with public utilities. 

At present rates thus fixed are both 
maximum and minimum, but the commis- 
sion has always reduced rates at the re- 
quest of utilities. The members have op- 
posed the bill, however, as likely to lead 
to discrimination that would never come 
to their notice unless specific complaint 
were made. 


Object to Having Directory List- 
ing Merged with City. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has been appealed to by a committee 
of business men from University Place 
asking that the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. be restrained from causing the 
suburb to lose its identity by dropping its 
subscribers there from the directory list- 
ing for University Place and including 
them in the Lincoln list. 

The company is about to cut over a new 
automatic office that is to take care of 
University Place and a part of north- 
east Lincoln. Originally a little college 
suburb four miles from Lincoln, the two 
cities have grown together in 30 years, 
until now only a political line divides them. 
The city has tried several plans to induce 
the college town to join in one govern- 
ment and one school district, but the ma- 
jority of its people have objected so vig- 
orously each time that it was dropped. 

The business men say that they have a 
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pride in retaining the name of their city so 
long as it remains unswallowed up by Lin- 
coln, and that to scatter their 800 subscrib- 
ers among the many thousands of Lincoln 
names would greatly inconvenience all of 
them because the most of their social calls 
are inside their own limits, while business 
calls only are with the city. 

The telephone company showed that 60 
per cent of the calls were with Lincoln 
subscribers, and was so sure that the serv- 
ice would be greatly bettered by the new 
method that it was willing to give a sepa- 
rate listing later if a trial did not prove 
this. 

The committee was willing 
promise on a separate listing as well as a 
Lincoln listing, but it developed that it 
took eight pages of names for the Univers- 
ity Place patrons, and the cost is $35 a 
page. The company also insisted that con- 
siderable clerical expense would be in- 
volved in keeping duplicate records. 


to com- 


Commission Cannot Re-establish 
Old Rates Without a Hearing. 
The Ohio Supreme Court remanded to 

the Ohio Public Utilities Commission on 

March 27 the rate case of the Cincinnati 

& Suburban Bell Telephone Co. The su- 

preme court reversed the order of the 

commission which had reéstablished, with- 
out a hearing, the rates existing prior to 

August 1, 1920. 

On August 20, 1920, the company filed 
a schedule of increased rates. The city 
objected to the new rates, but they re- 
mained in effect while the company gave 
bond to refund if they were found to be 
invalid. The commission held that the 
rates were not excessive. 

Then the supreme court, by a vote of 
4 to 3, reversed the commission, but did 
not agree on the grounds of reversal, and 
therefore rendered no opinion. 

The commission ordered the  reéstab- 
lishment of the old rates, and now the 
supreme court holds that the commission 
had no right to fix rates without a hear- 
ing, and this means that the commission 
will order a valuation of the company’s 
property and then fix new rates. 


Small Nebraska Company Author- 
ized to Reduce Its Rates. 

The Campbell Telephone Co. upon ap- 
plication to the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, has been granted permission 
to reduce its rates. In the past it has been 
charging on a gross and net basis, with a 
spread of 25 cents, which additional sum 
is collected above the regular rate if pay- 
ment for the month is not made in advance 
by the tenth of the month. 

The company told the commission that 
it had -been able to reduce its operating 
expenses the current year, and it desired 
to have the saving reflected in reduced 
rates. The net rate for business after 
April 1 will be $1.75 instead of $2, while 
party line business is cut from $1.75 to 
$1.50; residence from $1.50 to $1.30 and 
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farm and party line residence, from $1.40 
to $1.25. : 
The company is a small one operating 
in a rather compact territory in Franklin 
ccunty. 


Ohio Bell Offers Evidence to Sup- 
port Akron Valuation. 

A valuation of almost $7,500,000 was 
placed on the telephone property and plant 
in Akron by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
at the hearing March 8 in Columbus be- 
fore the Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 
This figure represents the company’s valu- 
ation of the entire property, after the uni- 
fication of service, and is the basis on 
which the company requests increases. 

W. G. Schneider, appraisal engineer of 
the Ohio Bell, offered testimony substanti- 
ating the company’s claims and justifying 
the inclusion in the valuation of $1,276,586 
for the cost of establishing business. 

M. P. Tucker, city administrator of 
Akron, and H. M. Hagelberger, law direc- 
tor, protested against the item being in- 
cluded in the valuation, arguing that the 
company is setting up a hypothetical case 
and that the sum is mainly for the pro- 
motion of business in the event the com- 
pany should have to start over again. The 
commission admitted the item in evidence, 
but the city is to be given a further op- 
portunity to present arguments against its 
inclusion. 

Total revenue of $1,150,421, and total 
expenses and deductions of $1,082,679, with 
a balance for net income of $67,742, were 
shown in the company’s financial statement. 

The next hearing will be held May 9 
and 10, at which time the city will begin 
its cross-examination of the company’s 
witnesses. 


Collections Difficult — Authorized 
to Establish Discount. 

Because of the difficulty which the Bear 
Valley Telephone Co., of Bear Valley, 
Vis., has had in collecting rentals payable 
at the end of the year, the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission gave the company per- 
mission, on March 31, to bill semi-annually 
and to establish a charge of 25 cents a 
month extra for rentals not paid within 
the first two months of the half-year 
period. The rental rate, which is $1.00 a | 
month, remains the same. 

There is also a charge of 10 cents per 
call for non-subscribers, but this sum 
being retained by the subscriber whose tele- 
phone is used, the company derives no 
revenue from it. 

Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
April 5: Approval given to the acquisi- 
tion by the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 


phone Co. of the property and plant of the 
Wellsburg Home Telephone Co., of Wells- 


burg, W. Va. 
CALIFORNIA. 


March 31: C. W. and M. A. Forbes 
granted permission to sell to the Manteca 
Telephone Co., all of the plant, equip- 
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wil interest you. 


Write for full particulars 


Cook Electric Co. 


900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Please teil the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Going to Build? 


What provision 
have you made for 
Lightning protec- 
tion? 


Remember Cha p- 
man Lightning Ar- 
Lester se atv es s1G 


vacuum to lose, 
contain nothing to 
melt, fuse or ground 
the line and require 
no attention after 
erecting. 


Installed at inter- 
vals along a line 
they. drain it >of 
lightning and static 
charges as natural- 
ly as a sewer sys- 
tem drains a street 
of water. 


In service from the 
Yukon to the An- 
des, from Tidewa- 
ter to the top of the 
Rockies. 


Manufactured by 


Minnesota Electric Co. 
309 2nd Ave. So. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ment and other property owned and used 
by them in the operation of the Manteca 
Telephone System. Authority given the 
Manteca Telephone Co. to acquire the 


property, and to issue $38,500 of stock 
and not exceeding $18,000 face value of 
notes. 

April 2;  Dalidio, Tognini & Ghezzi 
Telephone Co., operating in the town of 


Cayucos, authorized to transfer its tele- 
phone property to J. R. Fort. 

April 2: California Telephone & Light 
Co., authorized to place in effect at its 
central office exchanges at Guerneville, 
Healdsburg, Calistoga, ee Valley, So- 
noma, Middletown and Lakeport, mes- 
senger charges for delivery of telephone 
and telegraph messages, amounting to 25 
cents for delivery within one-mile area, 
and the actual cost of delivery outside the 
one-mile zone. 

April 8: Application filed by Hunting- 
ton Beach Telephone Co. for authority to 
issue and sell $25,000 of its capital stock 
of a par value of $1.00 per share, for the 
purpose of reimbursing its treasury for 
money actually expended for capital dis- 
bursements, and to liquidate an indebted- 
ness of $18,000; also for authority to 
issue $50,000 in bonds for the purpose of 
financing construction of an office build- 
ing and equipment, and to acquire the 
property of the Smeltzer Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

ILLINoIs. 

April 10: Hearing held at Chicago on 
application of the Capron Home Tele- 
phone Co. for advanced rates in Capron. 

April 10: Hearing held at Chicago on 
petition of Amos Haverstick and others 
for an order requiring the Lllinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to install and furnish tele- 
phone service in or near the city of Rock 
Falls. 

April 11: Hearing held at Chicago 
on application of the Pitcher Telephone 
Co. for authority to issue notes in the 
ageregate amount of $9,700. 

April 12: Hearing held at Chicago on 
citation to the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to show cause why rates for service in 
the city of Chicago and adjacent terri- 
tory should not be reduced. 

INDIANA. 

March 23: Citizens Telephone Co. of 
Columbus, authorized to reéstablish rates 
which were suspended on its Hartsville 
line. 


April 16: Hearing on Indiana Bell 
consolidated rate case, continued from 
April 4. 

Missouri. 

March 31: Johnson County Home 
Telephone Co., of Warrensburg, permit- 
ted to sell to the Holden Home Tele- 


phone Co., of Holden, a line of poles and 
two wires heretofore used exclusively as 
a toll line between Chilhowee and Leeton, 
with a short spur extending to the town 
of Post Oak, at an agreed price of $500. 

March 31: Order entered vacating the 
order of October 25, 1922, which had sus- 
pended the effective date of the increased 
rate schedule of the Andrew County Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Savannah; author- 
ity given to make ‘the higher rates effec- 
tive on and after April 10. 

NEBRASKA. 

April 2: Application filed by Arcadia 
Light & Telephone Co. for permission to 
destroy ancient records. 

April 2: Complaint filed by the Daw- 
son-Nemaha company against Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., alleging un- 
satisfactory handling of calls. 

April 38: Complaint filed by Palmer 
Knudson, of Fremont, against North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., alleging re- 
fusal to furnish individual service. 
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April 3: Complaint filed by Dr. C. B. 
Foltz, of Omaha, alleging that North- 
western Bell is making unauthorized — 


charge for listing in physicians’ and sur- M 
geons’ exchange, where doctors are called — 
when their own telephones are unattended. ¢ 


April 4: Complaint filed by C. D. 
Armstrong, in charge of building new 
hotel at Grand Island, that Northwestern 
Beli is demanding an excessive price for 
putting in conduits and asking permission 
to make construction himself; 
to company and satisfaction reported. 

April 4: In the matter of the applica- — 
tion of the Northern Antelope Telephone 


Co. for permission to reduce percentage 


set aside for maintenance and deprecia- — 
tion from 12 per cent to 10 per cent per 
annum; order issued holding that deduc- 
tion asked for is not justified by the 
financial condition of the company, and 
fixing the percentage for the future, un- 
til otherwise ordered, at 11 per cent. 
April 4: 


permission to reduce gross and net rates, 


the present net rates being in the future © 


the gross rates; order issued granting de- 
crease asked for, with permission to make 
it effective April 1. 

April 5: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Indian Creek Telephone Co. 
for validation of stock issued, by mis- 
take, in excess of the amount granted 
by the commission; ordered that the re-— 
quest be granted. 

Nortu DAKota. 

March 16: Petition filed by Fullerton 
Telephone Co., of Fullerton, for an order 
requiring payment of “other line” charge 
by the Dakota Central Telephone Co., of 
Aberdeen, S. D. 

April 3: Knife River Telephone Co. 
authorized to sell its Beulah exchange to” 
R. K. Hafner, of Zap. 

April 4: Petition of Sheyenne Tele-— 
phone Co., of Pekin, to reduce its rural 
rates, approved. 

April 18: Hearing to be held at Cen- 
ter on petition of the Oliver-Mercer Tele- 
phone Co., of Center, for a decrease in 
the switching rate charged by the Mercer 
County Telephone Co., of Stanton. 

April 18: Hearing to be held at Cen- 
ter on joint petition of Oliver-Mercer 
Telephone Co., Spring Brook Telephone 
Co., and Hanover Mutual Telephone Co. 
for an inquiry into switching charges. 


OHIO. 

March 28: Hearing held in Columbus 
on application of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
for increased rates in Akron. Next hear- 
ings to be held May 7 and 8. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 

April 4: Increased rate schedule al- 
lowed Garretson Codperative Telephone 
Co. for service from its Garretson ex- 
change. 

WASHINGTON, 

March 31: Proposed tariffs of Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to increase 
rates in Seattle and Tacoma, and of the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. carry- 
ing similar increases for Spokane, were 
ordered permanently suspended and the 
present rates continued in effect until 
further order of the department of pub- 


lic works. ’ 
WISCONSIN. 3 

March 31: Bear Valley Telephone Co., 
of Bear Valley, authorized to establa 
a discount rule. 

March 31: Permission given the Fall 
ern Wisconsin Telephone Co. to increase 
the rates for service from its exchange at 
Mt. Calvary. 

March 31: Stockholder-subscriber rate 
of the Lima Telephone Co. increased from 
$9 to $13 per year. q 


Ca a come 


submitted — 


In the matter of the applica- — 
tion of the Campbell Telephone Co. for — 


| 
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because 
they give satisfaction 
and 
are economical in 
battery 
consumption 


All Transmitters Furnished as Illustrated, With- 
out Name or Number Plate. 


Monarch transmitters have a dur- 
able black Parkerized finish which 
is entirely permanent. Our local 
battery transmitter operates on the 
minimum amount of battery over 
the longest period of time. Our com- 
mon battery transmitter is standard 
with some of the largest and most 
progressive operating companies 
with whom transmission and high 
gerade service are recognized as es- 
sential. 


Rear View Shows Arrangement 


of All Parts 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY. 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker ‘Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please tell the Advertiser yon saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 


Poles Preserved 
the V-C Way 
Are Enduring 


The Valentine-Clark Co. pre- 
served the butt of this pole in 
1910 for the Peoples Light 
Co., of Davenport, Ia. (Speci- 
fication **A”’.)* = ANote® that 
portion of the butt where the 
earth has been removed at 
the ground line and about 
one foot below. There is 
absolutely no sign of decay. 


* Preservative Treatment ‘‘A’’ provides 
for a continuous submersion in hot 
Carbolineum for a minimnm duration 
of fifteen minutes. 


The successful 


SeCcreu was 
wood preservation is simple: 
Poison your wood so it will 


not be attacked by fungi, 
either at the ground line or 
elsewhere, by using a high 
boiling oil of coal tar; this 
will forever hold the poison 
and not leach out. Results 


are permanent if properly 
applied. 
Write us today for further 
details. 
THE 


Valentine-Clark Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements Issued and Any Items 
Relating to Construction, Rebuilding and Other Changes 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 
LANESVILLE, InpD—The Lanesville Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $5,000. The directors are B. J. 
Teaford, C. Stilger, G. Deitrich, C. Gleitz 

and W. Richert. 

River Junction, Iowa — Incorporating 
for a period of 20 years, the River Junc- 
tion Telephone Co. announces that its 
capital stock is $9,000. It is a rural line, 
with farmers and others controlling and 
owning it. The charter president is J. 
Zimmerman; vice-president, J. Magruder ; 
and secretary-treasurer, J]. Sims. These 
officials and J. R. Musser and E. D. Por- 
ter are the incorporators. 

Sprinc Lick, Ky.—C. W. Wilkins, J. 
H. Wortham, A. M. Ingram and others 
have incorporated the Spring Lick & 
Caneyville Telephone Co., with $135 capi- 
tal stock. 

BRAMAN, OKLA.—With a capital of $30,- 
000, the Mutual Telephone Co. has been 
organized by F. S. LeValley and W. L. 
Rosenbery. 

Beprorp, Pa.—Application for a charter 
for the Claar Telephone Co. has been made 
by J. Higteiaeeeeeet:, Claar, F. M. War- 
ner, G. M. Warner and H. B. Coder. F. 
E. Colvin, of Bedford, is acting as solici- 
tor. The company plans to install a sys- 
tem in the southern section of Blair 
County and the townships of Kimmell, 
Union, Lincoln, West and East St. Clair 
and Bedford, and in the boroughs of St. 
Clairsville and Pleasantville. 

SUMMITVILLE, TENN.—Articles of in- 
corporation of the Home Teleplione Co. 
have been filed by C. E. Smith, A. Fletcher, 
J. Robertson, W. A. Kennedy and T. 
Worde. It is capitalized at $10,000. 

PatousE, WasH.—S. W. Edmiston, E. 
A. Thayer, W. A. Nichols, J. J. Shanks 
and J. A. Twitbeyer have organized the 
Palouse & Fallons Telephone Co. There 
is no capital stock, the company being a 
membership affair. 

Bic Isaac, W. VA.—The Doddridge & 
Harrison Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated by H. L. Moore, S. E. Bennett and 
A. C. Darnold, of Big Isaac; S. L. Smith, 
of West Union, and O. Moore, of Bristol. 
The authorized capital stock is $20,000. 


The new company has taken over the 


iines of the Peoples Telephone Co. in Dod- 
dridge, Harrison and Tyler counties, 
which was recently sold by a receiver. 

Bear Creek, Wis.—The Matteson Tele- 
phone Co. has been reorganized and will 
be known as the Farmers Telephone Co. 
A. Klemm, of Bear Creek, is the presi- 
dent, and J. Spengler, of Marion, the gen- 
eral manager. 

Construction. 

Manteca, Catir.—The Manteca Tele- 
phone Co. plans to issue $1,500 in stock 
to secure funds to pay for a lot on which 
to erect a building, the latter to cost about 
$8,000. An issue is also planned to finance 
construction necessary to enlarge the plant 
and system, which will cost about $2,000. 

CoaAL Vattey, Itt..—The Coal Valley 
Telephone Co. has purchased a new switch- 
board. B. McElwain will handle it, suc- 
ceeding J. Sommerson, who has resigned 
after 11 years’ service. 

Hartrorp City, Inp.—The Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. has completed the installa- 


: : , 4 
tion of a new switchboard and associated 


apparatus. Considerable work has been 
done in the last few months in and around 


the city by the company’s crew, replacing — 


cables, resetting poles, and placing the 
plant in good condition. 

Extpon, Mo.—The Eldon Local & Long 
Distance Telephone Co. is putting all 
cables in the town underground and ar- 
ranging terminals at alleys to provide for 
distribution, using duplex drops. 

The company is under the management 
of P. K. Higgins, of the Telephone Serv- 
ice Bureau, of St. Louis, which is operat- 
ing plants over different sections of the 
state and a few exchanges in Oklahoma. 


Ka.isPeLL, Mont.—A telephone line 
from Kalispell into the stock country 
known as the Big Draw, will soon be 
built upon the community plan. Con- 
struction of the line, which entails about 
35 miles of poles and wire, is provided for 
by pledges of labor of those who will 
benefit by it. The cost of the materials, 
wire and instruments will be defrayed by 
popular subscription. Funds of approxi- 
mately $700 have been paid and work will 
start as soon as weather permits. 

BrowNnwoop, Trex.—Extensive improve- 


ments in several of the cities served by — 


the West Texas Telephone Co. have been 
started, to be completed during the year. 
GRoESBECK, TEX.—The Gulf States Tele- 


phone Co. is completing an exchange con- — 


struction job that will add 50 per cent to 
its cable and other outside plant in the 
city. 

WENATCHEE, WaSH.—The Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has purchased a 
lot and will start construction of a mod-_ 
ern brick building to house the long dis- 
tance offices of the company. The esti-— 
mated cost is between $40,000 and $50,000. 

MarsuHFIELD, Wis.—New equipment, in- 
cluding a switchboard, is being installed 
in the exchange rooms of the Marshfield 
Telephone Exchange. 

Watertown, Wis.— The Wisconsin 
Telephone Co, plans to extend its aerial 
and underground wires and cables and to 
do some reconstruction work on existing 
lines, the whole job to cost about $90,000. 


Financial. 


Porr Lavaca, TEex.—The Coast Tele= 
phone Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $35,000 to $50,000 and changed its 
place of business from Palacios to Port 
Lavaca. " 
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Elections. 


Pomona, CALIF. —E. E. Jones was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Pomona Valley Telephone & Telegraph 
Union at the annual meeting of the com- 
pany, taking the place of C. E. Walker. 
All other members were reélected as fol- 
lows: J. A. Dole, president; R. K. Pitzer, 
vice-president; A. M. Dole, secretary; C. 
H. Lorbeer, manager; L. A. Lorbeer and 
J. W. Fulton. id, 

Swan Creek, Irt.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Farmers Telephone 
Co., C. Bacon was elected president for 
the ensuing year, to succeed A. F. Breiner. 

Garrett, [np.—The annual election of 
the Garrett Telephone Co. resulted in L. 
D. Mager being selected as president; D. 
B. Van Fleit as vice-president and general 
manager; H. E. Wert, secretary and audi- 


— 
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HAZARD 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables give: uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 184s—1922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Pittsburgh 


Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


Chicago 


ARGUS TYPE'A-C ARRESTERS 


to guard against lightning and crosses 
with high tension circuits. Radio sets, 
too, are kept secure by these protect- 
ors in their neat porcelain covers. 


And the Argus is passed by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Prices are particularly worth your 
while. Write for them. 


FOOTE-PIERSON & CO., INC. 


160-162 Duane St. New York City 


OU know, of course, that perfect 

protection is essential to perfect 
service. A definite step to safety is 
the installation of 


FOR PERFECT PROTECTION 


TELEPHONY 


Quality Production 


Every factor that enters into 
the manufacture of Oshkosh 
Construction Tools — materials, 
men, plant, and equipment—has 
been selected with a careful re- 
gard for quality production. 
This is the foundation of Osh- 
kosh serviceability on the job. 


Specify “Oshkosh” when you 
want construction tools. 


OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 
133 Tell St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for sat¢sfactory and 
permanent service. 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 
mitres, and bends. 


Send today for complete 
particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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AQ 


Veluations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGIMEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


b042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Hil. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Mienadnock Building CHICAGO 


SAPO RE LIARS LEE TT ATT ET 
&ppraisale Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 
A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Financial Reports 


THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand- 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Accounting System, 
Cerro Gorco, Illinois 


ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


| Plans, Batimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Gan errenge a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bidg. Kansas City. Me. 


The advertisers on this 


page will render you 


prompt, efficient service 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIG ‘UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. O. 


The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line is short, crosses, or 
A grounded and how many miles it is from 


fa you. Sosimple the operator can use it as 
m easily asthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, Ill. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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tor; C. N. McCully, treasurer, and W. W. 
Sharpless, assistant treasurer. 

The executive committee consists of the 
president and assistant treasurer and D. 1S 
Whitham, of Indianapolis. These officers, 
together with A. D. Lewis and C. H. 
Rottger, compose the board of directors. 

Huntincton, Inp.—The officers of the 
Majenica Telephone Co. for the coming 
year are: E, Beaver, president, and D 
Paul, secretary-treasurer. W. E. Rogers 
is the reélected director from the Markel 
district, and J. Groff the director from 
Mt. Etna district. 

Mitrorp, Inp.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Telephone Co.: President, J. Be 
Neff; secretary, M. Geyer, and treasurer, 
W. Noss. The directors are G. Krull, M. 
D. Neff, J. DeFries and H. Phend. 

GRINNELL, Iowa—At the adjourned an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Interior Telephone Co. the following 
board of directors was elected: H. L. 
Beyer, A. E. Fraser, C. WW. Manatt, C. M. 
Manly, J. C. Martin, W. S. Sanders and 
G. L. Saunders. The old officers were re- 
elected as follows: President, H. L. Beyer; 
vice-president, W. S. Sanders; secretary- 
treasurer and general manager; G. L. 
Edgerton, secretary-treasurer,’and E. M. 
Saunders. 

Cotumsus, Kans.—The officers of the 
Cherokee County Mutual Telephone Asso- 
ciation for this year are: President, W. 
H. Shaffer; secretary, P. Jarrett, and 
treasurer, J. H. Ellis. 

Lexineton, Ky.—The officers of the 
Fayette Home Telephone Co. were all 
reélected to serve again this year. They 
are: T. A. Combs, president; R. L. North- 
cutt, vice-president, and |. W. Porter, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

GuttForp, Mo.—The Bristle Ridge Tele- 
phone Co, has elected H. H. Griggs presi- 
dent for the coming year and J. W. 
Griggs, secretary-treasurer. D. L. Joslin 
is the lineman. / 

Lauret, Mont.—M. S. Shay was elect- 
ed president; J. O. Wold, secretary-treas- 
urer, and J. W. Coombs, C. Oswald and 
M. H. Shay, trustees, of the Laurel Mu- 
tual Teléphone Co. at the annual meeting 
a few weeks ago. 


. Mires, Mont.—The [astern Montana 
Telephone Co. will have the following off- 
cers for this year: C. Snell, president; E. 


C. McCarthy, vice-president, and A. J. 
Rowland, secretary-treasurer. J. Hudsen, 
J. DeCarle and A. W. Heidell are. the 
directors. 

CoLuMBIANA, Ont0.—The directors of 
the Fairfield Township Telephone Co. for 
1923 are: H. C. Cope, FE. M. Holloway, A. 
Wisler, A. F. Poulton, M. Brinker, KE. M. 
Farmer, C. Smith, J. Harmon and J. H. 
Edgerton. After the stockholders’. an- 
nual meeting the board elected H. C. Cope, 
president; A. Wisler, vice-president; J. H. 
Holloway, manager. 

EximorE, Ounto.—The New Ottawa 
County Telephone Co. reelected J. G. 
Steinkamp, president and general manager ; 
T. Fuller, vice-president; J. A. Gossman, 
secretary-treasurer, and F. H. Williams, 
auditor. The company declared a 10 per 
cent dividend. 

Lyons, Oun1o.—The Lyons Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. elected the following officers at 
its annual business meeting recently: 
President, W. S. Evers; vice-president, F. 
Meeker; secretary. P. Whaley, and treas- 
urer, E. Frantz. 
Robinson, R. Miller and W. A. Gunn. 

CaLiFORNIA, PA.—The officers of the 
Union Telephone Co. for this year in- 
clude H.*L. Lamb, president and general 
manager; Mrs. V. Anderson, treasurer, 
and R. Hazlett, secretary. 


The directors are H. H. 
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¢ $57.50 Addressogfaph ! 


> 
bills. 1900-1500 an hour. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 
906 W.VanBuren St., Chicago 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


g00—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 


j 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


®eFCOFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standerd 
Coffey System and Audit-Co., C: P. A. 


118 E. New York Street — 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Telephone Acceantants 


TELEPHONES | 

SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 

Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUMBUS,OHIQ ~~ 


Reports 


Appraisal Construction 


J. G. WRAY & CQ. 
Telephone Engineers 


RA 
4 
Special lists in Appraisa Ra iat 
Peancial Iavcotgatiogs, Oryantatony ead if 
Operation of Telephone Companies. 7 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A» I. B.E. 5 

Cyrus G. Hil a 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago | 


| 


Acomplete stock of 


KELLOGG TELEPHONES | 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES | 


zt NORTHWESTERN ELECTRI 
Ct EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(Axi, SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA § 
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Chas. W. Baker, Pres. Clarence B. Mitchell, Vice-Pres. 


Platinum 


Foil, Sheet, Wire, 


for all purposes in all forms 


BAKER 


Platinum Contacts 


give best spark ———— wear longest 


IRIDIO-PLATINUM RIVETS 
PLATINUM COMPOSITE CONTACTS 
AND WELDED SCREWS 


Send for BAKER Placinum Contacts Booklet 
SCRAP PLATINUM PURCHASED 


BAKER &CO, INC. 


Refiners and Workers of Platinum Gold and Silver. 


atte ee Ms 5 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


(RANG BURG 
FIBRE 
CONDUIT 


The smoothest cableway 


HE greater protection which fibre con- 
duit gives its cables starts at the time 
when they are being drawn in. 


Investigation shows that a large number 


30 Church St.New York 


_“INDIANA’’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 


ZE=== — SS of. cable failures are the direct result of 
Ea SSS )) ; damage done in drawing. 


Hence, the importance of the smooth 
bore of Orangeburg Fibre Conduit—cables 
can be drawn in with the minimum amount 
of pull, and with no danger from burrs, 
fragments, or intruding edges of cement. 


There is a big ultimate economy in the 
protection of fibre conduit, not only from 


————SSaS 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of. America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


STEEL STRAND 
Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 


Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


this protection in drawing, but in the 
greater protection it gives after the cables 
are installed. Replacements are costly in 
both material and labor, but after all, service 
interruption is the big cost—and service 
interruption is far less frequent where fibre 
conduit is used. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Electrical 
Materials 


FOR 
Utilities 
Jobber 
Contractor 


AND 
Dealer 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Piease tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Moas, Urau.—At the annual meeting 
of the Midland Telephone Co., J. N. Cor- 
bin was elected president and manager; 
M. N. Due, vice-president; F. C. Merri- 


ell, secretary-treasurer, and W. J. Moyer 
and H. Stommel, directors. 
Oconto, Wis.—At the annual meeting 


of the stockholders of the Oconto Rural 
Telephone Co., 
to the directorate to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of George Beyers. D. H. 
Barker and F. Schedler were also elected 
members. The officers chosen are: Presi- 
dent, J. B. Chase; vice-president, F. J. 
Lingelbach ; secretary and manager, C. 
Hermsen; and treasurer, F. Schedler. 

PrINcETON, W1s.—The stockholders of 
the Princeton Telephone Co. have chosen 
as their directors for this year: F. Spoon- 
er, A. Kohnke, W. Merge, J. Lese, and 
W. Krebe. E. Westfield was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, and the president will be 
elected later. 


Miscellaneous. 


Bristow, Inp.—The Bristow and St. 
Meinrad exchanges of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. have been sold to E. R. 
Cooper. 

HertncTton, Kans.—The directors of 
the Herington Mutual Telephone Associa- 
tion have been authorized to sell the 
exchange and plant to the United Tele- 
phone Co., of Abilene. 

CrystTaL, Micu.—The exchange of the 
Crystal Telephone Co. was damaged by 
a fire which swept the business district 
recently. 

LeBANnon, Mo.—The lines 
Clede County Telephone Co. 


of the La 


were put 


out of commission during the early part 
of February because of damage to the 
exchange and plant by fire. 


A VOLTAGE DROP 


need never be feared when using a 
HOLTZER-CABOT 
Magneto-Ringing Motor- Generate 


This device maintains the current at its full volt- 
Consequently, the ring- 
ing is uniform under all conditions. 


age under all conditions. 


remedy for ALL ringing troubles. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Chicago 


F. Lingelbach was elected - 


Exchanges that 
operate with one of these machines give 


REAL RINGING SERVICE 


PeweePHONY 


Morristown, TEnn.—The Peoples Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Knoxville, has 
purchased the Home Tel con Co. 

Exvcin, Tex.—E, W. Felter, of Austin, 
has leased the Elgin Independent Tele- 
phone Co. and has “taken active charge. 

PoweLt, Tex.—J. B. Germany has “sold 
the Powell telephone exchange to Mr. 
Weir, of Mt. Pleasant, who will make 
extensive improvements. 

Bic Isaac, W. Va.—The property of 
the Peoples Telephone Co. in Doddridge 
County was purchased by Henry Moore 
at a receiver’s sale for $5,000. 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—J. R. Watson 
and some associates have purchased the 
property of the Peoples Telephone Cor 
in Harrison County. 

Mitton Junction, Wis.—The Milton & 
Milton Junction Telephone Co. has pur- 
chased a residence, which it will use as 
an exchange. 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, Wis.—Some dam- 
age was sustained by the Union Telephone 
Co. because of fire a few weeks ago. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Experienced tele- 
phone man for a magneto system of 
500 phones. Town 600. Traction and 
steam Ry. Central Indiana. Must un- 
derstand construction and maintenance 
in detail. Permanent position. Ready 
for work May lst. Man with family 
preferred. Write LaFontaine Telo. Co., 
LaFontaine, Ind. 


WANTED — First-class cable man, 
under work, for about three or four 
weeks. Wire salary and when you can 
come. Winnebago County Telo. Co., 
311 Trust Bldg., Rockford, IIl. 
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WANTED—Telephone man to take 


charge of magneto system of 350 
phones. Must be capable to stretch 
wire, take care of switchboards, and 


shoot trouble. Furnish own convey- 
ance. Salary $150 per month. Address 
Medina County Farmers Telo. Co., 
Wadsworth, Ohio. 


WANTED—Telephone linemen and 
troublemen. Permanent if satisfactory. 
References required. Address Man- 
ager, West Coast Telo. Co., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—One cross con- 
necting rack, 100 to 600 lines. Address 
Farmers Telo. Co., Milan, Mo. 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone plant 


in California. 500 or more stations. 


Address Henry Harris, Whittier, Calif. 
WANTED TO BUY—Telephone - 


plant in Northern Wisconsin or west 
of Mississippi river. Not to exceed 
$10,000. Address Box 78, Wyocena, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By all around 


telephone man. Married. Age 38, 
Supervisor or mechanic. Good refer- 
ence. Prefer Middle West. Address 


5277, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—To learn and 
as helper of some telephone exchange. 


Age 23. One and one-half year’s ex- 
perience. Address Felix A. Riehle 
Athens, Wis. 
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Manufacturers of telephone equipment since 1884 


Telephone Service 


can be secured only by the use 
of efficient modern equipment. 
You will find such apparatus 
advertised in TELEPHONY. 


a tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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The _ prediction Besides, there is a 
was made at the 


Wisconsin telephone 
convention last month that, with the de- 
velopment of the nation-wide good roads 
movement, it would not be long before 
public agitation would begin for the plant- 
ing of shade trees along the improved 
highways. 

As this is likely to prove a serious mat- 
ter to telephone companies, the sugges- 
tion was made that definite steps be taken 
to urge the planting of fruit trees, or low- 
growing shrubs, so that in the ordinary 
course of events they would be kept 
trimmed down to proportions that would 
not interfere with telephone lines. 

That this 


is indicated by the recent announcement 


suggestion is most timely 
of the Highways Information Service—the 
good roads movement propaganda bureau 
—that the building of paved highways in 
the rural districts of many states is to be 
followed by the planting of shade trees 
along such roads. 

Pennsylvania and Minnesota are states 
where the matter is being encouraged es- 
pecially. It is said that arrangements are 
being made to plant 30,000 trees in Minne- 
sota alone. 

A eR 

As was pointed out in the Wisconsin 
cenvention, this tree-planting along coun- 
try roads is liable to cause telephone com- 
As it 
seems sure to come, the only thing the 


panies a vast amount of trouble. 


telephone interests can do is to try to 
direct it so the least amount of embar- 
Tassment to service will result. 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


Fruit trees—apple, cherry, plum, ete— 
are usually kept trimmed comparatively 
low, so stepladders may be used in pick- 
ing the fruit, and they spread out rather 
than grow in height. This would furnish 
the shade the traveling public will demand 


along state roads, and yet not seriously 


interfere with the telephone lines that 
parallel the highway. 
Ok 


As roadside planting seems inevitable, 
that 


will be more favorable to telephone and 


this suggestion promises a solution 


other utility men. They should watch the 
situation and exert their influence in guid- 
ing the state tree-planting development in 
that direction. 

Paved roads radiate much more heat on 
summer days than do dirt or gravel roads, 
which fact will induce people to demand 
The that 


spreading tree roots would crack the as- 


shade _ trees. old objection 


phalt surface—and 


that, therefore, no 


trees should border the highways—no 
longer holds good, as this rarely happens 
on city streets, and the same precaution- 
ary measures will be taken. 
* ok 

Highway builders say it is only a ques- 
tion of time when every state will have an 
extensive system of paved roads lined with 
The Wisconsin suggestion 
of encouraging the planting of low-grow- 
ing fruit trees that will not interfere with 
overhead wires should appeal to telephone 
interests as a useful idea to get behind 


and popularize. 


shade trees. 


good talking point 
that the public 
would doubtless prefer to ride between 
rows of trees that might furnish the pass- 
ing traveler a snack of fruit. 

o*K * * * 

Because of their female operators, tele- 
phone companies will have a peculiar in- 
terest in the United States Supreme Court 
decision declaring unconstitutional the law 
fixing a minimum wage for women in the 
District of Columbia. 

Minimum wage laws are now in effect 
in Kansas, Arkansas, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, North Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Ari- 
zona, Oregon, Washington, California and 
Massachusetts. Bills are also pending be- 
fore the legislatures of New York, Ohio 
and New Jersey for a minimum wage act, 
and in Illinois a strong effort is being 
made to establish an eight-hour day for 
women, in which telephone operators are 
taking a keen interest. 

Just what bearing this decree of the 
highest court in the land will have on ex- 
Wo- 


injure 


isting state laws is problematical. 


men’s organizations fear it will 
women’s status in the working world, pos- 
sibly lowering their wage or increasing 
their hours of labor. 

* * * 


3roadly speaking, the court holds that 


under the Constitution employer and em- 
ploye must be left free to make contracts 
with each other. Liberty of contract is 
Fur- 


thermore, the act under discussion was 


guaranteed under the Constitution. 


considered discriminatory, in that it fa- 


vored women who, the opinion stated, are 
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today as fully able to make contracts as 
are men. 
* OK Ok 
The 


Union Telegraph Co., issued April 1 indi- 


annual report of the Western 


cates that this corporation is growing 
restive under government restrictions of 
its cable business. The radio is cutting in 
on the cable tolls, making rates 30 per cent 
less than the cable rates, and is not sub- 
ject to the same restrictions which the 
government places on telegraph companies 
under the Kellogg act. 

In its comp!aint of government interfer- 
ence the Western Union’s report finds it 
hard to understand the bureaucratic view- 
point of the average government official 
who sticks to a written rule or tradition 
no matter what the consequences. 

‘ * 

The report says one good thing in this 
connection, when it remarks: ‘The train- 
ing of government employes dealing with 
foreign affairs is the result of habit and 
tradition. Both the habit and the tradi- 
tion of government tend towards inertia— 
that property of matter by which it tends 
when at’rest to remain so, and when in 
motion to resist change of direction. This 
is probably good diplomatic practice, but 
business becomes pale and anemic under 


such procedure.” 
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That is one way of saying that too 


much government interference stunts 


business development. ‘Pale and anzmic” 
are mild terms to describe the blight that 
befalls business hampered by too much 
government restraint, but probably the 
Western Union did not care to go too far 
in criticizing the government department 
which regulates its tol] business. 
Apparently, the disposition to have the 
with business and 


government interfere 


personal affairs is beginning to attract 


general attention—not to say hostility. 


Citizens in the East are organizing a 
league for the general betterment of na- 
two of the six 


tional and 


conditions, 
planks in its tentative platform deal with 
this subject. 

These sections in the declaration of prin- 
ciples assert the time has come “to halt 
the tendency of governmental interference 
in every domain of life,’ and, further- 
more, “to maintain individualism.” 

Kk 

Laws which give the government the 
right to take a hand in the affairs of a 
class of citizens frequently result from an 
effort of that class to obtain government 
aid. An appeal is made to Congress to 
help a certain class, and, ii the appeal is 
granted, Congress provides that there shall 


be regulations to be lived up to, in charge 


Special Transportation 


Interesting Description of the Development and Application of Motor Vehicles 
and Their Associated Apparatus to Outside Plant Construction and Mainte- 
nance Work— Published Through Courtesy of the Bell System Technical Journal 


Outside Plant Engineer, Department of Operation and Enyinecring, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


In this paper is described in a general 
way the interesting application of motor 
vehicles and their associated apparatus 
in connection with outside plant construc- 
tion and maintenance work, outlining 
through the successive stages of devel- 
opment what has been accomplished in 
this respect up to the present time. 

In order to present a comprehensive 
picture covering this field of activity, the 
more primitive types of equipment, to- 
gether with the manual methods of doing 
work, are shown in comparison with rep- 
resentative instances of higher develop- 
ment during the past few years in which 
this phase of the work has been given 
particular consideration. 

The telephone system is different from 
most public utilities in that it is respon- 
sible for a universal service throughout 
the United States. Wherever the high- 


By J. N. Kirk 


ways and byways may lead, and in many 
instances where no traveled way could 
well exist, will be found the familiar and 
indispensable telephone, with the wire and 
cable on pole line and in underground con- 
duit. Irrespective of the remoteness of 
the territory, of the subsurface or the 
climatic conditions involved, there must 
always be found a way to construct and 
maintain the telephone plant. 

To install this widely-distributed plant 
and continuously safeguard the service 
in response to the ever increasing public 
demands, it is essential that facilities be 
provided for the prompt and safe trans- 
portation of quantities of heavy, bulky 
niaterials and gangs of men to any point 
in the telephone system during emergen- 
cies as well as under normal conditions, 
and that provision also be made to sup- 
plement the necessary manual operations 
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of a bureau of office-holders, which, of 


Bim 


course, means more political patronage— 


lhe 


more jobs to be handed out. 


os 


This, of course, is truly characteristic — 
of the political system of never granting all 
favor without getting something in return. — 

Ho Oe 

It will be interesting to observe the de- 
velopment of this organization which | 
bears the somewhat indefinite name of ® 
“The Liberal The 
Tribune already has adopted three of its | 


League.” Chicago. 


principles and carries them daily on its — 
editorial mast-head. They are: 

“To renew and build up respect for the 
law. To halt the tendency of government — 
interference in every domain of life. To 
prevent the destructive waste in govern-— 
ment administration by the use of scien- ? 
tific methods, illustrated by the national 
budget.” 

The trou-— 


ble is we have too many laws now. The 


All are excellent principles. 


second plank will receive general sup- 


port. Taxpayers will welcome the third’ 


principle with a cheer, and for all the 
more reason that the more the govern- 


ment “regulates” individuals, the more 
g 


money it takes to run the governmental 
machine. 

That is the same as saying that the less. 
regulation the less will be the taxes. 


Equipment 


in every way possible by the proper adap- 
tation of mechanical apparatus. 

It might be helpful in this consideration 
to compare the construction problems of 
the telephone companies with the produc- 
tion problems of any large manufacturing 
concern. The transportation of raw ma- 
terials, of the products during manu- 
facture, and of the finished products, to- 
gether with the application of labor sav= 
ing machinery in this connection, unques= 
tionably constitute a very real problem to 
the manufacturer. In this case, however 
all of the activities are so completely con- 
centrated and under his control to such 
an extent as to greatly simplify the ef- 
ficient and economical operation of alf 
units involved. i 

Let us consider this large, self-con- 
tained manufacturing plant completely 
dismembered, with the various machines 


r 
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and manufacturing processes widely scat- 
tered over distances of many miles in- 
stead of a few feet, and we have a very 
fair comparative picture of the relative 
importance of the telephone companies’ 
transportation and construction apparatus 
pioblems in providing and maintaining ef- 
ficient service. Because of this funda- 
mental condition which obtains in the 
telephone industry, all outside plant ma- 
chinery units must be portable, of com- 
paratively small capacity and yet of high 
efficiency. 

To meet these exacting requirements 
the Bell system is ever on the alert to 
avail itself of every possible advantage 
in the development, adaptation and appli- 
cation of transportation equipment, ma- 
chinery and methods. By means of this 
mechanical equipment the heavy units of 
material are handled with ease, safety 
and dispatch by the gangs, leaving them 
fresh for the lighter detail work requir- 
ing dexterity but practically no heavy, 
straining effort. 

When one speaks of automotive and 
construction apparatus or machinery de- 
yelopments as applied to the telephone 
business, such development must naturally 
appeal to many as being foreign to and 
rather difficult to closely associate with 
the furnishing of telephone service. We 
are, however, in the midst of a truly me- 
chanical age, and the more we study and 
experiment with the adaptation of me- 
chanical equipment to the new lines of tele- 
| phone activity, the broader seem to be 
'the fields of applicability and the more 
evident becomes the necessity of closely 
coordinating the various phases of adapt- 
ing commercial equipment and develop- 
ing new types of apparatus for telephone 
use. 

It is the intention in the following to 
outline a number of the more important 
developments associated with the adapta- 
tion of mechanical methods to outside 
‘plant construction and maintenance work. 
In presenting the picture contrasting the 
construction methods of today with the 
earlier practices, one cannot but note the 


‘Fig. 1. 
; Service—Courtesy ‘‘Telephone Review.” 


Horse-Drawn Vehicle in Telephone 
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remarkable developments and 
ments which have come about. 


improve- 


Transportation Equipment. 
It is reported that some 40 years ago, 
after deliberating for an entire day the 
directors of one of the now large asso- 


ciated Bell companies decided that the 
volume and nature ot the company’s 
business warranted the purchase of a 


horse and buggy. Fig. 1 represents such 
an outfit as was probably purchased and 
which, in connection with the telephone 
business of today, is about as rare as the 
motor vehicle is common-place. 

As representative of some 15 years 
later we have illustrated in Fig. 2 the 
one-horse, light construction wagon, the 
predecessor of the three-quarter and one 
ton-motor vehicles which now handle light 
construction, certain classes of station in- 
stallation work, section work, etc. 
It is interesting to note the improvised 
reel on the rear whee! of the wagon and 
also the warning “Be Careful of Acci- 
dents” which is printed on the side of the 


line 
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Fig. 3. Heavy Construction Truck Carry- 
ing Gang, Tools and Materials, 1896. 


were at one time used by the various 
companies, but experience has indicated 
that their use results in high maintenance, 
that they present many features hazard- 
ous to the employes and general public, 
and that they are more or less detrimen- 
tal to the health of those who use them 
to any great extent. 

While the motercycles have the advan- 


Fig. 2. Light Construction Truck of About 1896. 


hody. These features are indicative of the 
fact that the labor-saving equipment and 
“safety first’ movements which have now 
reached such broad proportions in the tele- 
phone system were germinating at least 
as far back as 1896. 

The heavy construction gang unit of 
1896 shown in Fig. 3, brings to mind the 
original method of employing large gangs 
which, with practically no labor-saving 
equipment available, necessarily had _ to 
handle the heavy features of outside con- 
struction work by “main strength.” 


In the interval between the advent of 
the horse-drawn vehicle and that of the 
motor vehicle into the telephone business, 
bicycles were used to some extent. These 
comparatively slow, energy-consuming 
vehicles, however, soon were superseded 
by the motorcycles which for a few years, 
principally the period between 1914 and 
1920, were considered a necessary 
factor and played an important part in 
connection with the maintenance and, to 
a lesser extent, the construction of the 
telephone plant. 

Several hundred machines of these types 


very 


tage that they can generally worm their 
way through traffic more readily than an 
automobile, this advantage is completely 
overbalanced by the universal tendency to 
speed in riding motorcycle, by the many 
serious accidents from skidding on wet 
pavements, the difficulty in riding over 
roads having deep wheel tracks, the en- 
tire lack of weather protection for the 
rider, and the instability of the sidecar 
outfits when turning corners. The use 
of motorcycles by the telephone companies 
is now practically, if not entirely obso- 
lete. 


The many adaptations of the Ford car 
have proven in over the motorcycle by a 
large margin from practically every view- 
point. There are now more than 5,000 
Fords in the service of the associated 
companies. This group of cars is often 
referred to in telephone parlance as the 
“mosquito fleet’ and it is interesting to 
note that the building up of this fleet had 
its inception as late as about 1914. 


Approximately 80 per cent of these 


Fords are equipped with various types 
of boxes and specially designed bodies 
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which permit the carrying of light loads 
of materials and tools. On account of 
their large numbers, low operating costs 
and remarkable ability to negotiate almost 
impassable roads, they go far toward co- 
ordinating the operation of the widely 
scattered units of the telephone system. 

In telephone work the Ford runabouts 
average approximately 9,000 miles per 
car per year. Normally, their net loads 
vary from 150 pounds to 750 pounds, al- 
though in emergencies they are sometimes 
seriously overloaded. 

Fig. 6 shows a telephone company Ford 
while transporting 
In fact, the net load 


seriously overloaded 
splicers’ equipment. 

carried by this particular car, including 
the four men, was about 1,300 pounds. 
This illustrates a case where the service 
for which the vehicle was originally sup- 
plied, has outgrown the load-carrying and 
space capacity of the unit. Of course, if 
this practice were permitted to continue 
or become general, it would be expensive, 
both from a motor vehicle operating and 
gang viewpoint, not to 
the hazard presented in carrying two of 
the men in such a precarious position. 

It is apparent that in order to find a 
particular item of tools or material on this 
car it might be necessary to completely 
unload. 


service mention 


As regards the effect upon the car, the 
tires frequently blow out, the front con- 
struction requires constant attention . to 
keep it tight, the springs depress to the 
extent that the fenders are permitted to 
ride upon the tires, the steering is diffi- 
cult, etc. 

As soon as it was recognized that this 


particular service was outgrowing the, 
transportation unit, a special side box 
body upon a _ high-speed, one-ton Ford 


truck was developed and is now under- 
going service trials in order to properly 
provide a unit having ample space and 
load-carrying capacity. Fig. 7 shows 
some of the latest ideas in the design of 
such an outfit. Note the ample kerosene 
tank slung under the rear end of the body 
with a convenient filler pipe on the rear 
end of the left side box and a faucet un- 
der the tank with hose connection for 
filling the splicers’ furnaces with oil. 


Fegan. 
Maintenance Work—Courtesy ‘‘Tele- 
Phone Review.” 


Motorcycle Which Was Used for 
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Fig. 5. Motorcycle with Sidecar Used for 
Instrument Installation Work— Cour- 
tesy ‘‘Telephone Review.” 


As an illustration of a Ford runabout 
especially adapted for the work of serv- 
ing an installer and helper in placing tele- 
phone sets together with the inside wiring 
and the drop wires from pole to house, 
Fig. 8 is presented. 

It will be noted that in this design the 
body extension back of the seat is lim- 
ited in order that only a small weight 
over-hang back of the rear axle is pos- 


sible. This is important in order not to 


A Seriously Overloaded Ford Car- 
rying Splicers and Their Supplies. 


Fig. 6. 


overstrain the rear spring. The body de- 
sign is made as light in weight as prac- 
ticable in order to ample net 
load carrying capacity. 

There are now on the market innumer- 
able Ford accessories which are claimed 
to correct all of the ills to which the Ford 
is subject. Careful studies and field trials, 
however, indicate that by far the greater 
portion of these devices are of no ad- 
vantage and many are actually detrimen- 
tal to the efficiency and safety of opera- 
tion. However, through careful selec- 
tion and in some cases modification of cer- 
tain of these accessories to meet specific 
telephone service requirements, it now 
seems probable that somewhat more ef- 
ficient, economical and safer operation will 
be realized. 

About 1910, carefully prepared studies 
indicated the practicability and economy of 
utilizing gasoline driven motor trucks for 
the transportation of men, supplies and 
construction equipment of various kinds. 

The first automobile trucks were proven 


provide 
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in over horse-drawn vehicles on the basis 
of using the trucks as purely transporta- 
tion units. However, it soon developed 
that there were many possible economical 
applications of the motor truck in con- 
nection with the placing, moving and re- 
moval of pole lines, aerial cables, under- 
ground cables, wires, etc., bringing into 
use the many accessory devices such as 
winches, derricks, earth-boring machines, — 


safety and labor-saving apparatus. 
importance of some of these devices in 
telephone construction work will later be 
described. 


The motorizing of the Bell system has _ 
been very rapid since 1910. Because of © 
the widely scattered distribution of out-— 
side telephone plant it is necessary, in 
transporting the workmen, together with” 
their tools and materials, to employ in the 
Bell system approximately 3,000 trucks 
and tractor-trucks of from % ton to 15_ 


tons capacity. f 


These together with the “Mosquito 
Fleet” and the relatively small number 
of supervisory passenger cars of a bet-— 
ter class, make a total motor vehicle 
strength of over 8,000 units in the Bell_ 
system. In addition to this company-_ 
owned equipment, there are employed an=— 
nually by the associated companies several 
hundred hired motor vehicles. 

In the neighborhood of 25,000 employes” 
depend upon the system’s transportation 
equipment as an indispensable part of their 
daily work—that is, in its capacity of la- 
bor-saving machinery as well as in moy-_ 
ing the men, together with their tools. 
and materials, from their bases of opera- 
tion to the job and back, and also between 
jobs. ‘ 

The annual cost of providing this trans- 
portation service for the Bell system is 
in the neighborhood of 12 to 14 million 
do‘lars. Although this total is a sizable 
amount, it is actually small when com-_ 
pared with the service rendered and when 
considered upon the basis of slightly less 
than $6 average cost per car per day used, 
including all units from 750 to 30,000 
pounds net carrying capacities. 

Studies are constantly being made in 
connection with the opportunities presented 
along the line of increasing the mechani- 
cal efficiencies and lowering the main= 


i 


Side Box Body. 
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Fig. 8. 


tenances costs of the various units. As 
the result of this work much is being 
accomplished in conserving the working 
time and energy of the men by 
proper labor-saving 
motor vehicles in order to do 
all of the slow, heavy work by proper 
‘application of power from the motor ve- 
hicle engines. The continuation 
field of should tend 


employing 
with the 
practically 


facilities 


of this 
study 


Ford Runabout of the Latest Type 
Installation Service. 


in Telephone Fig. 9. 
ing underground cable of power-driven 
collapsible reels for quickly pulling down 
and coiling up open wire, employing im- 
proved methods with the assistance of the 
power equipment for the handling of all 
heavy loads (such as reels of cable on and 
off trucks), and for numerous other uses. 

In addition to these 
economies can be 


Savings, important 


realized by 


toward offsetting the con- 
stantly increasing construc- 
tion costs. 

The realization of the most 
important savings in the mo- 
‘tor vehicle field—that is by 
making the truck units serve 
the gangs as_ labor-saving 
machines in addition to their 
use as transportation equip- 
ment—involves the use of 
winches driven from _ the 
itruck engines, derricks for 
all kinds of pole work, for 
handling loading pots, etc., 


suitable trailers for trans- 
porting poles, reels of cable 
and other materials, the use 
of quick-acting safe drawbars for 
trailing loads behind the trucks, the use 
of the truck equipment for pulling the 
proper tension into aerial cable strand and 
for pulling in the aerial cab‘e, the use of 
‘the power equipment with suitable acces- 
sory appliances for pulling-in or removy- 


Fig. 12. 


Latest Type Two-Ton Heavy Construction Unit Showing 
Tool, Material and Locker Compartments Open. 


the construction units with suitable bodies 
to meet the various construction require- 
ments. 

In reviewing the progress in the use 
of motor vehicles it is interesting to note 
that in the first few years it became ap- 
parent that in order to properly utilize 


Fig. 10. 


An Old Type of Side Box Body Construction, 


equipping 


Heavy Construction Gang Truck, 1910. One of the First 


in Telephone Service. 


the units it would be necessary to equip 
them with special side box bodies, winches, 
derricks, etc. Designs for these various 
items of equipment were prepared in ac- 
cordance with the best information at 
hand and the resulting units of about 1914- 
1916 were so heavy and bulky that some 
of the three-ten trucks carrying this equip- 
ment were loaded practically to capacity 

comple- 
tools and 


exclusive of their 


ment of material, 
er: men. 
This led to the 


tion of five-ton truck units in 


introduc- 


heavy construction work. Fig. 
10 shows an old type of body 


equipment in which the ar- 


rangement and size of the 


side box compartments are 


such that practically no free 


load capacity was available. 
A rear view of this outfit 
would more clearly indicate 


the absolute lack of space for 
carrying materials such as 
reels of strand and cable, etc. 

In the past few years and 
at the present time the de- 
are toward lighter 
efficient bodies and  labor-saving 
equipment as is illustrated in Fig. 11 and 
later in this paper under the discussion 
of winches. 


velopments weight, 


more 


The use of this equipment is permitting 
a material reduction in gang sizes which 


Fig. 11. 


Latest Type Two-Ton Heavy Construction Unit. 
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Perhaps the most 
outstanding feature 
is that of the rugged 
and compact body 
arrangement, each 
detail of which has 
specially de- 
meet a 
construc- 


heen 
signed to 
particular 
tion need. 

The tool and ma- 
chinery equipment is 
applicable to the 
most exacting re- 
quirements of the 
average outside con- 
struction job. The 
arrangement is such 
that all necessary 


Fig. 13. 
Materials. 

in itself further reduces the weight to be 

The net result is 

fve-ton unit 


carried on the truck. 
that instead of a three or 
weighing loaded 18,000 or 25,000 pounds, 
it is possible to handle the work more 


satisfactorily with 2 or 2%%-ton units 
weighing in the neighborhood of 12,000 
pounds. 

The advantages gained by this reduc- 


tion in truck size are large Not only is 
the initial and operating cost of the equip- 
ment much less but the more important 
feature 
penetrate and economical‘y operate in ter- 


is that these two-ton trucks can 


ritories where a heavier unit could not 
negotiate the roads. Many country 
bridges will not carry more than six 


tons. 

Also, on the narrow country roads, the 
comparatively shorter wheel base of the 
two-ton 
around or maneuvering. 


truck permits easier turning 

Figs. 11, 12, 18 and 18 present illustra- 
tions of some of the latest developments in 
line construction truck design and asso- 
The particular type of 
body shown has been selected as an ex- 
ample from the various types employed by 
the telephone companies because of its 
broad use and because it so well illustrates 
the general development which is taking 
place. 


ciated equipment. 


The outfits shown, except that in Fig. 
13, are of 2 to 2%-ton capacity. 


Side Boxes Opened Showing Arrangement of Tools and 


tools and materials 
can be carried in a 
orderly 
plant, 


safe and 


manner, and the truck 
through the introduction of suitable winch 


equipment, is available for the heaviest 


power 


Fig. 16. 


duty, slow speed work as well as the 
lightest duty, high speed work which may 
be encountered. 

A more complete description of some of 
the principal fea- 
tures embodied in 
this combination 


Fig. 14. 


Loading Cable Reel on Horse-Drawn Truck by Means 


Figeibe 


of Two-Man Power Hand Winch. 
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material distributing, tool and gang deliv—_ 
ering unit, power plant and general work 
shop, may be of interest. 

With regard to some of the more im- 
portant points incorporated in the body: 
Every construction crew must carry a 
large number of different comparatively 
small materials and tools. The old 
method of piling the mixed- tools and_ 
materials, in large boxes carried in the 
truck body led to much lost time on the 
job in looking for particular items as 
required in the course of the day’s work. 
The foreman could never be quite sure 
as to just what he had on his truck, which — 
resulted in two unsatisfactory and un- 
economical conditions : 

First, otherwise unnecessary extra trips 
were made between the job and the store- 
room to secure iraterials thought to be on 
the truck but which could not be located 
when needed. 

Second, due to the lack of orderly ar- — 
rangement, much more material was gen- 
erally carried than was actually needed, 


Old Type Gasoline Engine Driven Winch on Horse-Drawn Truck. 


which resulted in excessive loads upon 
the trucks and, in the aggregate, an un- 
necessary large material supply balance 
for the company. 
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Loading Cable Reel, by Use of Sheave and Spindle with 
Rope Sling, Without Skids. 


Tete 


April 21, 1923. 


The new type of body is the result of 
careful field study. In this particular one, 
of the several designs necessary to meet 
the requirements of the subdivisions into 
which the construction work naturally 
divides itself, it will be noted that side 
boxes are provided of such sizes as to 
satisfactorily house in an orderly manner 
the small tools and materials, suitable 
hangers and racks are arranged to carry 
the larger tools and materials, space is 
available for chauffeur’s chains, 
grease, etc., and compartments are also 


tools, 


provided for the extra clothing and 
lunches of the men. 
Safe and readily accessible locations 


are provided for the heavier equipment, 
such as members of the pole derrick, dig- 
ging bars, shovels, ladders, etc. Fig. 13 
shows a close-up view of the orderly and 
readily accessible arrangement of tools 
and materials. 

It should be particularly noted in this 
connection that the truck body arrange- 


Old Type Heavy Winch on Five- 
Ton Truck Chassis. 


Fig. 17. 


ment is such that with its full comple- 
ment of tools and materials there is avail- 
able a maximum of free load space. 

With the further thought of conserving 
the health of the crew when operating in 
sections where suitable drinking water 
cannot be obtained, a sanitary keg is pro- 
vided for carrying an ample supply of 
pure water. Paper drinking cups are 
used. A safe, clean, dry, convenient loca- 
tion for the “First Aid’ kit is built into 
the top of the cab. 

A small vise for the use of the gang 
and chauffeur is attached to one of the 
running boards. The cab also incor- 
porates every possible feature of safety 
and protection to the driver, and a tar- 
paulin is so arranged as to provide maxi- 
mum protection for the men in case of 
bad weather. 

As may be noted in Fig. 12, a spindle 
and sheave have been provided which 
can be mounted across the top body rails 
either at the rear end or the middle of the 
truck in order to permit the use of the 
winch rope for loading and unloading 
cable reels or reels of strand without the 
use of skids. 

Fig. 14 shows the old manual method 
of loading a reel of cable on a horse-drawn 
truck. This operation involves the slow 
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and laborious method of rclling a two or 
three-ton load up an inclined plane by 
means of a hand winch. It should be noted 
that six men are engaged in handling this 
reel and that at least two of them must of 
necessity occupy positions which present 
more or less hazard in the event that the 
winch rope should break or 
of the mechanism otherwise 

the suspended load. 

This familiar method of winch opera- 
tion by means of a manila rope, laboriously 
wound upon a ratchet stop drum by two 
men, was limited entirely to loading and 
unloading heavy items of material from 
the truck platform. this purpose it 
was, however, a great improvement upon 
former methods even though it was very 
slow and not entirely 

In Fig. 15 a similar reel of cable is be- 
ing loaded on a motor truck by means of 
the engine operated winch in conjunction 
with the sheave and spindle feature pre- 
viously mentioned. In this case the pos- 
sibility of hazard to the 
completely removed. 

The reel is loaded in a fraction of the 
time required by the old manual method 
and the entire operation, after adjusting 
the winch line, is completed by the chaf- 
feur from his position in the cab. In 
the event that the “winch rope or other 
parts of the mechanism should fail, the 
result would be a- vertical drop of the 
reel of cable, perhaps slightly damaging 
the reel, but the employes are not re- 
quired to take positions where they are 
in any danger. 

Fig. 16 shows thé first type of power 
winch application to telephone construc- 
tion work. This unit consisted of a slow 
speed, heavy duty, single cylinder, gaso- 
line engine unit permanently mounted on 
a horse-drawn truck. It was used princi- 


some part 


fail to hold 


For 


free from danger. 


workman is 
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Fig. 18. Rear View of Latest Type Two- 
Ton Construction Truck Showing Winch 
Below Cab Window. General Clear 
Body Platform Space Is Evident. 


pally for pulling in underground cable 
and was a great improvement over the 
former method of pulling by means of 
horses. It will be noted that on this 
winch steel 

With the engine-propelled truck came 
the possibility of utilizing the truck power 
through a special power take-off to drive 
a winch which would not only be more 
powerful, but also much more rapid in 
action and distinctly superior with regard 
to the important feature of control. 

Fig. 17 illustrates one of the original 
types of power winch on a five-ton chassis. 


(Please turn to page 30.) 


rope was used. 


Fig. 19. 


Curve Showing Growth of Motor Vehicle Fleet in Bell System. 


Commercial Service Bureau Work 


Plan for Increasing Use of Toll Facilities by Business Houses—Survey of 
Subscriber’s Equipment for Providing More Efficient Service—Paper Pre- 
sented at District Meeting of New York Up-State Association at Syracuse 


District Commercial Representative, New York Telephone Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


It is my purpose to outline briefly com- 
mercial service bureau work, how it has 
already been tried out and its results in 
our territory, and how it may be success- 
fully used in the territories of your re- 
spective companies. 

The work was first conceived as a medi- 
um for increasing the use of toll facilities ; 
this greater use of toll facilities to be 
brought about by suggested telephone sell- 
ing methods that might be applied to ad- 
vantage by the sales or distribution 
branches of the larger commercial organ- 
izations. 


Later it was realized that in order to 
make this toll stimulation work of a last- 
ing effect, it would be necessary to ob- 
tain, not only the co-operation of the sub- 
scribers, but also the subscribers’ utmost 
confidence. It was believed that this con- 
fidence would be more readily forthcom- 
ing if a direct, tangible service was ren- 
dered to them. With this in mind, the 
telephone service survey of the subscrib- 
ers’ equipment had its conception. 

This telephone survey consists of look- 
ing over the existing telephone equipment 
of a subscriber, ascertaining if it 1s con- 
veniently and properly located and if it is 
efficiently and properly used. Consider- 
able attention is given to the quality of 
maintenance, and of the operating service 
furnished to the subscriber by the tele- 
thone company. Providing it is found 
that the maintenance is faulty, immediate 
action is taken to remedy this difficulty. 
Also if traffic difficulties are being experi- 
enced by the subscriber, the necessary at- 
tention to this fault is given immediately. 
* Definite recommendations are outlined to 
the subscriber to remedy any faulty op- 
eration of his service caused by his own 
employes. Suggestions are also offered 
which, if put into effect by the subscriber, 
will result in economies and greater effi- 
ciency being realized in the handling of 
certain phases of his business. 


The results of the survey are compiled 
in a written report and are presented to 
the head of the concern whose service has 
been observed. In securing the details and 
data for this report, numerous contacts are 
made with different employes and officials 
of the subscriber’s “business family,” 
which offer excellent opportunities for 
creating good will and establishing in the 
minds of these people a more correct and 
better understanding of the telephone com- 
pany as a whole. 


By L. E. Williams 


Soon after this survey work was estab- 
lished, it became evident that the commer- 
cial service bureau work was comprised of 
two general phases; toll stimulation and 
the establishing and maintaining of proper 
relations with subscribers. 

The toll stimulation results can be meas- 
ured more or less accurately by an imme- 
diate increase in toll usage, which is usu- 
ally evident soon after the commercial 
service work is applied. The results that 
can be accomplished in cementing good 
public relations are not always immediate- 
ly apparent but oftentimes outcrop advan- 
tegeously in the most unexpected places 
and at the most opportune times. 

A few cases taken at random from 
Syracuse and the surrounding territories 


AN EXECUTIVE’S WORK. 


It is the business of every executive 
to know his men and, knowing them, to 
place them so that they can use their 
abilities with the most effective results. 
Executives mistake their duties or fail in 
their purpose if they do not so place 
their men that they rouse all their dor- 
mant power and bring the best that is 
in them to the surface. 

The duty of the executive is to plan, 

to adjust; but the organization does the 
work. Improperly placed men do not 
reach their highest points of endeavor. 
Where an organization fails, it is more 
often the fault of the executive than ot 
the men.—W. H. Woodin, President, 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
Ya ET Rk PTR 
are cited to indicate the possibilities of ac- 
complishment along parallel lines await- 
ing you in your exchanges. 

We have a branch of a wholesale rub- 
ber company, whose telephone equipment 
consists of an individual and auxiliary line, 
that, during one month recently, made tele- 
phone sales amounting to $22,686 at a dis- 
tribution cost of approximately 1 per cent. 
The monthly toll revenue received was 
$260. 

A wholesale seed whose _tele- 
phone equipment consists of an individual 
and auxiliary line formerly “handled its 
sales in the suburban districts by two field 
salesmen working upon a commission 
basis. This year it handled these sales 
from the home office by telephone with 
better results than had been experienced in 
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house 


the past by having the salesman in the 
field. 

This manner of handling its business re- 
sulted in a toll revenue increase of 150 per 


cent, yet the cost to the subscriber was — 


considerably less than the commissions. 
formerly paid to the field representatives. 

A flour milling concern, which is an in- 
dividual line subscriber, accepted sugges- 


. 
t 
; 
: 


— 
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tions that we offered relative to supple-— 
menting its eight field salesmen’s efforts 


throughout New York state by telephone 
selling from its Syracuse office. 


It is interesting to note in this particu- 


lar case that the manager of the company — 
called at the Syracuse office and registered 


a complaint relative to a proposed change 


of its telephone number. This number 


‘ : | 
change was necessary in connection with — 


the establishing of the machine switching - 
central office in Syracuse. At the time 
that the complaint was made it was be-— 
lieved that this subscriber could make 
greater use of toll facilities in connection . 
with increasing and stimulating its own 
business and for this reason the complaint 
was handled by the commercial service 
bureau. 


The necessity of the number change’ 
was explained satisfactorily to the sub-— 
scriber and at the same time a definite” 
selling plan was also offered. The mana-— 
ger of the flour milling company thought 
so well of the plan presented that imme- 
diate steps were taken to establish it. 

This subscriber started its 


tance calls. Fifty-eight of these calls 


were completed and 45 per cent, or 26 
The 26 sales in- | 
volved 4,750 barrels of flour, two orders | 


calls, resulted in sales. 


being of 1,000 barrels each. The total or- 
ders secured on this one day through tele- 


phone selling amounted to approximately | 
$40,000. The toll service cost to the sub- | 


scriber was $78.40, the percentage of toll 
cost to sales being 1/10th of 1 per cent. — 


A local retail hardware company, a 


subscriber to a private branch exchange | 


of medium size, was using under five dol- 
lars’ worth of toll service per month. 


service survey was made for this sub- | 


scriber during the spring months, and the 
suggestions and recommendations relative 
to improving its service generally, which 
were brought out in the survey, were so 
acceptable that it was readily interested im 
a plan for increasing sales by the meth- | 
cdical use of the telephone. 


telephone | 
selling on August 8 by filing 64 long dis- | 


April 21, 1923. 


At our suggestion this retail store 
created a telephone department to handle 
the sales of its “electrical hardware,” not 
enly in Syracuse but throughout the sur- 
rounding suburban towns. This hard- 
ware company, up to this time, had never 
made any definite effort to make sales 
other than “over the counter.” 

After creating the telephone department, 
it engaged four outside salesmen to han- 
dle the sales of vacuum cleaners, electri- 
cal washers, mangle irons, dish washers, 
fans and other electrical household appli- 
ances. In order to obtain the benefits of 
the full time of these outside salesmen, 
the head of the telephone department called 
the residence subscribers in the different 
suburban towns and secured, through the 
medium of these telephone calls, live pros- 
pects which later turned over to the sales- 
men, resulted in a higher percentage of 
actual sales. Incidentally. this subscrib- 
er’s toll service immediately increased to 
an average of $40 per month. 

We have in mind another small private 
branch exchange subscriber, selling invest- 
ment securities who, at our suggestion and 
in order to give telephone selling a thor- 
ough trial in connection with the sale of 
securities, called in from his territory his 

six field salesmen and had them cover 
their territory by telephone calls instead 
of in person in connection with the mar- 
keting of a certain bond issue. 

This subscriber filed in one day a total 
of approximately 250 calls. Of these calls, 
one list of 100 calls was filed for com- 
pletion to his customers’ residences at 
about 8 o’clock in the morning. A second 
list of about the same number of calls 
was filed for completion at about 9 
o'clock in the morning to different busi- 

“ness and banking houses in this territory. 
After these two lists had been completed, 
a third list was compiled by the subscriber, 
made up of his customers that his sales- 
men had not talked with previously and 
was filed for completion later in the day. 


It is understood that $100,000 worth of 
bonds were sold before noon of the day in 
question and over $200,000 worth of se- 
curities were distributed before the end of 
the day. Of his entire list of customers, 
this subscriber reached all but one. The 
failure to reach this one customer was 


caused by the party being away from’ 


home the entire day. 

All of the calls placed were “short haul” 
| to nearby points. The toll revenue se- 
| cured for this one day’s calls amounted 
to $81.80. This particular subscriber has 
increased his monthly toll usage by tele- 
| phone selling over 100 per cent each 
month this year compared with his toll 
usage over similar periods of time since 
he started business in 1918. 

From the foregoing, it can readily be 
Seen that commercial service bureau work 
can be applied to the smaller subscribers 
| with outstanding results. Along this same 
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line of thought I will outline hereinafter 
some of the accomplishments that have 
been realized with a few of the larger 
users of telephone service. In this con- 
nection the case of a state-wide milk and 
ice cream producing industry with head- 
quarters located in a nearby city is cited. 

The work for this particular subscriber 
was started by making a survey of its 
equipment which made possible sugges- 
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A CHANGING PERIOD. 


This is a day of rapid change in the 
lives of the American people. Within a 
few years revolutionary things have 
happened in our religion and social at- 
titudes. They are happening even more 
vigorously in our economic laws. 

Yesterday was the day of the War- 
rior. Today is the day of the Capitalist. 
Tomorrow will be the day of the 
Thinker.—D. W. Griffith. 
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tions and recommendations for improving 
its service. A telephone selling plan was 
suggested and was put into effect by this 
concern in connection with the wholesale 
cistribution of its ice cream products to 
different retail dealers in the 
towns. 


outlying 


On the first morning that this subscriber 
started the wholesale distribution of its 
ice cream by telephone selling, 700 gal- 
lons of ice cream were sold in a period 
of one hour at a cost to the subscriber of 
4 per cent. This ‘subscriber’s toll usage 
has increased from approximately $1,000 
per month at the time the telephone serv- 
ice survey was made, to an amount greater 
than $2,000 per month at present. 


A large manufacturer of electrical spe- 
cialties was experiencing considerable 
equipment trouble with his service, caused 
entirely by the improper location of his 
private branch exchange switchboard. 
Since this subscriber’s private branch ex- 
change was installed, heavy machinery 
had been placed on the floor directly un- 
derneath the switchboard which, because 
of excessive vibration, interfered with the 
proper operating of it. This, coupled 
with the fact that the subscriber’s private 
branch exchange operator was somewhat 
hostile to the telephone company and un- 
duly critical, proved unnecessarily burden- 
some to our plant department in maintain- 
ing the service in a satisfactory manner. 

Efforts had been made to convince this 
subscriber that its service could be greatly 
improved if the location of the board was 
changed, but were unavailing. At the 
time the survey was made this service 
interference was outlined to the sub- 
scriber in detail along with many other 
things of vital importance to his service. 
The officials of the concern called in their 
plant engineer and gave the commercial 
service bureau’s representative authority to 
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choose, from the telephone company’s 
standpoint, the best location for the switch- 
board and instructed their plant engineer 
to prepare that location as would be out- 
lined by the telephone company’s represen- 
tative. 

It developed that the best location in this 

subscriber’s establishment was the private 
office occupied by its attorney. This office 
was taken for a switchboard room; sound- 
proof walls were erected, the lighting ar- 
rangement changed and the board was re- 
located in the new space. Since that time 
there has been no equipment difficulty ex- 
perienced and the subscriber has admitted 
that his service has been wonderfully im- 
proved. This subscriber has increased his 
toll usage, brought about primarily by sug- 
gestions made in the survey, approximate- 
ly 50 per cent over what was used in a 
corresponding period of last year. 
An interesting incident happened some 
time after the survey work had been com- 
pleted for this concern. One of the tele- 
phone company’s officials was at a promi- 
nent club in this city at which time a num- 
ber of the club’s members were criticizing 
the telephone company. The president of 
this electrical company happened to be 
there when this occurred. His attitude 
toward the telephone company in contrast 
with that of the others was so favorable 
that some of them inquired in a joking 
way, if he was in the employ of the tele- 
phone company. 

Of course, the stand taken by the presi- 
dent of the electrical company, could not 
be traced directly to the survey, but it is 
believed that his position was influenced 
to an extent by the work already done in 


his plant and offices by the commercial 
service bureau. 


Recently a survey was made at Syra- 
cuse for one of the larger department 
store corporations which operate stores at 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. The 
head of this corporation had made con- 
siderable adverse criticism of the telephone 
company at the time of one of our rate in- 
creases. At that time he had established 
a rule in his store that no toll service 
could be used by his department man- 
agers unless his personal approval was 
first obtained. 


The survey developed that the store was 
losing business through the inefficient han- 
dling of telephone inquiries and through 
ack of sufficient facilities in certain de- 
partments to care for telephone sales. It 
was also brought out that on account of 
the improper location of some 16 stations, 
the general public was making excessive 
use and abuse of this service and that 
the public telephones that had been in- 
stalled by the telephone company for this 
traffic were not being-used on this account. 

All of the recommendations outlined in 
the survey were carried out by the sub- 
scriber. They involved, among other 
things, the removing of the 16 stations, 
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to points where they could not be used by 
the public and the relocation of the pub- 
lic telephones where they were more read- 
ily available for the public’s use. 

The original order that had been issued 
that toll service had to have the approval 
of the president was countermanded and a 
store “shopper” was established to care for 
incoming telephone inquiries. The store 
shopper in her spare time is to reach out 
in the surrounding suburban villages by 
telephone in an endeavor to secure more 
business. 

The management of this concern stated, 
after the findings of the survey had been 
presented and inaugurated, that they had 
obtained, without expense to them, a serv- 
ice that would have cost at least $300 1f 
they had been compelled to hire a mer- 
chandising engineer to point out certain 
difficulties in the handling of their tele- 
phone work. A request was made at that 
time by the management of this depart- 
ment store company that similar surveys 
be made at their stores in Rochester and 
Buffalo. The results of this survey from 
a public relation standpoint are obvious. 

I would like to give you a brief sketch 
of one more case, which deals with an en- 
tirely different type of business than has 
already been outlined. A request was 
received in the early part of January from 
a large steel concern with its executive 
effices and plant located in Syracuse and 
its sales offices in New York City, relative 
to securing assistance in solving some dif- 
ficulty that it had been experiencing in 
connection with communicating by tele- 
phone between the two points. From in- 
vestigation it developed that the trouble 
seemed to lie within the organization of 
the steel company as it was found that 
our traffic department was handling this 
company’s traffic, both local and long dis- 
tance, in an efficient manner. 


It developed that calls between this con- 
cern’s Syracuse and New York City of- 
fices were oftentimes duplicated; that is, 
a call would be filed by an official in the 
Syracuse plant for an official in the New 
York City office at about the same time a 
similar call was placed from the New 
York City office for the Syracuse repre- 
sentative, both calls oftentimes being com- 
pleted before it was known that one of the 
calls duplicated the other. ¢ 


It was pointed out to this subscriber 
that this difficulty could be overcome by 
the grouping of calls between Syracuse 
and New York and by handling them on 
a “dispatching” service. Furthermore, that 
this method would allow the majority of 
the calls to be handled upon a station-to- 
station basis. The general manager of this 
steel company readily grasped the idea and 
requested that the commercial service bu- 
reau’s representative remain in his office 
while he dictated a letter to this company’s 
New York office outlining the scheme and 
authorizing its inauguration, in order that 
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the service bureau’s man could suggest 
any points that might be overlooked. 

The plan actually adopted by the steel 
company was for each official or employe 
at the Syracuse and New York offices to 
register their calls with their respective 
private branch exchange operator every 


morning as soon as it was found neces- 
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WORK HARD. 


Work hard and work conscientiously. 
There is no achievement in life that is 
possible without work. When work 
goes out of style we may expect to see 
civilization totter ard fall—John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 
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sary to talk with the distant office. The 
private exchange operator would take the 
name of the party requesting the call and 
the name of the party he desired to reach. 
Each request was listed in the sequence 
in which it was received by the branch ex- 
change operator. | 

About 10 o’clock.each morning the pri- 
vate branch exchange operator of the 
Syracuse office would place a station-to- 
station call for the New York office and, 
after the connection had been established, 
the different calls placed with her were 
completed over the one connection; also 
any calls listed at the New York City office 
with its private branch exchange operator, 
that were not duplicated on the Syracuse 
operator’s list, were completed at this time 
over this same connection. A similar pro- 
cedure was followed again in the after- 
noon if conditions warranted. A recent 
analysis of this company’s toll service for 
one month indicated that it had used over 
18 hours of circuit time to New York. 

At the time this subscriber was inter- 
viewed, its toll usage averaged $270 a 
month. Its toll usage since this plan was 
inaugurated is as follows: 


February ees $ 350 
March See 5 cee 495 
April yee co ee 540 
Wek, --....... 7 700 
iii... . <x 1275 
ii... » ae 770 
Regie: 5... ee 811 
SeptemDeemenee cee 1,041 


Now, you may believe that commercial 
service bureau work can be applied with 
success in the larger cities and communi- 
ties but that in the smaller towns of your 
respective territories, it would not be feasi- 
ble. In this connection, | wish to call your 
attention to the produce business. 
stimulation can be applied, and it will not 
cnly produce gratifying results to the toll 
user but also increased toll revenues to a 
considerable magnitude for you. Further- 
more, I dare say there are one or more 
produce dealers located in the territory of 
most every company represented here to- 
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day. Is there any reason why your com- 
panies should not obtain their share of 
this potential toll business that is merely 
waiting for you to develop it? 

There are many cases that may be pro- 
ducers of toll revenues. For example, I 
believe it would be possible, Mr. Wilcox, 
for the West Winfield Telephone Co. to 
interest the Hiteman Leather Co. in stimu- 
lating its business by the judicial use of 
toll service, especially, if you could show it 
that by using toll service in marketing its 
products it would reduce its distribution 
cost anywhere from 50 to 75 per cent. 

You have, Mr. Seeley, at Norwich the 
Maydole Hammer Co. and the Norwich 
Pharmical Co. that no doubt could be in- 


terested in this method of merchandising. © 


li either one of these corporations realized 
that the use of toll service at certain 
times would help to solve some of their 
distribution problems, it should not be dif- 
ficult to interest them in this service. 


There is a branch of a large road ma- | 


chinery manufacturing company located at 
Marathon with its home office at Kennett 
Square, Pa. There must be continuous 
occasions when it is necessary for this con- 


cern to communicate between the branch — 


and the main plant. It would seem, Mr. 


Carter, that you could present them with — 


a scheme somewhat similar to the plan be- 
ing used by the steel company as outlined 
previously in this paper which would bring 


additional toll revenues to the Killawog_ 


Telephone Co. 

The Oswego County Independent Tele- 
phone Co., Mr. Sheahan, has an exception-_ 
al opportunity to apply this work. I re- 
call only a few of the many industries 
that you have in your territory; such as, 
the Arrowheads Mills, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of paper; McHenry-Milhouse Manu- 
facturing Co., asphalt roofers; Massaro 
Macaroni Co., macaroni manufacturers ; 
Nestle Food Company., malted milk and 
milk products; Sealright Paper Container 
Co., makers of milk bottle caps and paper 
receptacles; and also a great many market 
gardners who are compelled to seek their 
markets in New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and other of the larger distant 
cities. F 

Mr. Smith of the Vernon Telephone 
Co. has two industries that it would seem 
could be approached in connection with 
telephone selling. The first is the Uebler 


Milking Machine Co. and the second is the 


Dairymen’ League Condensary. 
. ~ S 


No hard and fast rule can be laid down 
as to just what plan or scheme of tele- 
phone selling should be presented to any 
concern as no two commercial companies 
are exactly alike, nor are their sales prob- 
lems or the sales resistance experienced by 
each the same. For these reasons it is 


+ 


necessary to obtain some insight into their 


respective organizations in order to be able 
to suggest a telephone scheme that would | 


be applicable. 


é 
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Conferences and State Conventions 


West Texas Telephone Co. Holds Fine Two-Day Chief Operators’ Conference at 
Brownwood—Fifteen Independent Exchanges at Meeting—Excellent Programs 
for Meeting of Iowa Independent Association and Chief Operators’ Conference 


- Fine Chief Operators’ Conference 
at Brownwood, Texas. 

West Texas Telephone Co. called a chief 
operators’ meeting to be held in Brown- 
wood on April 4 and 5, 1923. After thor- 
oughly considering the matter, it was 
decided to invite all the connecting line 
companies operating exchanges surround- 
ing West Texas Telephone Co. The result 
of this invitation was that there were 
representatives at this meeting from the 
Gulf States Telephone Co., San Angelo 
Telephone Co., Comanche Telephone Co., 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Santa 
Anna Telephone Co., and Shields Tele- 


different classes of service, the applica- 
tion of report charges and the over-lapping 
ringing method, all of which 
discussed at the proper time. 
F. W. Greber, general manager of West 
Texas Telephone Co, extended a cordial 
welcome to the visitors and exp!‘ained the 
purpose of the meeting. P. A. Glanville, 
president of the Brownwood Chamber of 
Commerce, cordially welcomed the visitors 
in behalf of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the citizens of Brownwood. Follow- 
ing Mr. Glanville’s address the chairman 
introduced G. N. Harrison, president of 
of the West Texas Te:ephone Co., who 


would be 


(b) The necessity of accurately record- 
ing the proper information on toll 
tickets and the reasons for furnish- 
ing the calling party with the proper 
information on the different classes 
of service furnished. 

(c) Why the recording operator should 
pass all tickets to the proper out- 
ward operator. 

“Duties of Inward Operators,” led by 
Miss Ila Wells, Hamilton, and Miss Della 
Harris, San Angelo. This discussion took 
up in detail the duties of the inward op- 
erator in assisting the incoming operator 
in completing or getting the necessary in- 


The West Texas Telephone Company Recently Sponsored a Most 


phone Co. On account of a fire at Cross 
Plains the Home Telephone & Electric Co. 
was unable to have representatives attend 
this meeting. The register showed that 
21 exchanges were represented, 15 of 
which were Independent exchanges and 
six Southwestern Bell Te‘ephone Co, The 
territory represented covered 18 counties 
with a population of approximately 340,000 
people. 

The entire morning of April 4 was 
spent in the telephone building in a gen- 
eral get-acquainted meeting. The net re- 
sult was that each young lady attending 
the conference became very much at- 
tached to the other and this is bound to 
result in a closer codperation in the han- 
dling of business in the future. 

The first business session was called 
to order at the Southern Hotel at 2 p. m. 
by D. J. Johnson, general superintendent 
single-ticket method, the establishment of 


announced that several radical changes 
have been made in the operating practice 
and methods in the last three years, such 
as the establishment of toll centers, the 
West Texas Telephone Co., who gave a 
short history of West Texas Telephone 
Co. and spoke on the subject of “Service 
and Cooperation” These talks were very 
much appreciated by all. 

The following subjects were then taken 
up and discussed in detail: 

“Duties of Chief Operators and Their 
Assistants,” led by Mrs. J. N. Hopper, 
Gatesville, and Miss Norma Ford, Brown- 
wood. 

(a) Treatment accorded 

small offices. 

(b) The proper coédperation of chief op- 
erators and wire chiefs in testing 
and locating switchboard trouble, 
first and lasting impression left with 
the public. 


the public in 
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Interesting Operators’ Conference Held at Brownwood. 


formation before the incoming operator 
releases the circuit. : 

“Duties of Through Operators,” led by 
Miss Hattie Vorbeck, Ballinger, and Mrs. 
Lena Nabors, Lampasas. This discus- 
sion took up in detail the duties of the 
through or switching operators in assist- 
ing in the completion of all through con- 
nections. 

“Duties of Outward Operators,” led by 
Miss Ruby Garrett, Coleman, and Miss 
Nan Harris, Sweetwater. 

(a) The outward operator should prop- 
and their responsibility in handling 
switchboard equipment by the op- 
erators. 

(c) Selection, training and treatment of 
all employes under the supervision 
of the chief cperator. 

“Duties of Recording Operators,” led 

by Miss Mary Withers, Comanche, and 
Mrs. J. M. Bates, Winters. 
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The Strowger equipment in the main 
exchange at Columbus, Ohio, has re- 
mained practically unchanged from the 
time it was installed in 1905. The cabi- 
net in the foreground contains the only 
new equipment in the switchroom. The 


service is still good and maintenance 
simple and easy. 
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Vhat Is the Life of Strowger 
_ Automatic Equipment? 


A frequent and very natural question to be asked by the pros- 
tive purchaser of Strowger equipment,—but frankly, we don’t 
Dw the answer. 


We can only point to the many exchanges that have been and 

i still operating with Strowger equipment successfully and eco- 
jaically in all Parts | of the country—for periods varying from 
fen to twenty years. To mention but a few: St. Mary’s and 
iyton, in Ohio; Sioux City and Manchester, in Iowa; Lincoln, 
praska; Wausau, Wisconsin; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Rich- 
(ad, Indiana; Allentown, Pa. 


Add to these records the years of experience gained in operating 
| maintaining the equipment, the better materials and improved 
ijufacturing methods now available; and the physical life of 


yw ger switches lengthens indefinitely. 
j 
When considering the purchase of new central office equip- 


cit, compare the average length of life of the typical manual 
ichboard with that of Strowger equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
| BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGIN EERING CORPORATION, New York 
|Jonal Automatic iene pened Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour VExploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
Paris 


| 2 Telephone Mie Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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(a) The attitude of the recorder in the 
erly inform herself with reference 
to the directions of the ticket and 
route before starting to build up a 
circuit to the called station. 

(b) The necessity of properly passing 
the ticket to the called station and 
reaching the called party or station. 

(c) Properly announcing the call to the 
distant operator and called party or 
called station and securing complete 
information from the distant opera- 
tor or called party or station. 

(d) Timing, supervising, disconnecting 
and clearing toll circuits. 

(e) Chargeable reports. 

“General Discussion.” Under this head- 
ing came all matters of a general char- 
acter with reference to operating problems 
and the necessity of applying standard 
operating methods. 

“Local Operating Practice and Meth- 
ods,’ led by Miss Pauline Maday,. San 
Angelo, and Miss Tot Wood, Hico. Under 
this heading was discussed the matter of 
properly furnishing local telephone serv- 
ice, the necessity of a standard practice of 
ringing called stations and the watching of 
disconnect signals. 

Each leader showed much interest in 
the subject assigned and handled her sub- 
ject in a very capable manner. 

Among the social features of the meet- 
ing was an invitation by West Texas 
Telephone Co. to all visitors to be its 
guests at the concert given by the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra on Wednes- 
day evening, after which the party was 
entertained by H. R. Barlow, proprietor 
of the Southern Hotel dining room, with 
refreshments and a delightful social hour. 

The visitors were entertained by West 
Texas Telephone Co. at the Southern 
Hotel with a banquet Thursday at noon 
and refreshments were furnished by the 
Alamo Mfg. Co. immediately after ad- 
journment Thursday afternoon. 


Iowa Association Has a Good Pro- 
gram for Its Convention. 

That the convention of the Iowa In- 
dependent Telephone Association next 
week will be a big success is evidenced by 
the widespread interest which is being 
taken in ‘it. 

The manufacturers’ exhibits promise to 
be better than usual, and there are so 
many that every inch of space available is 
being taxed to the limit. 

Secretary Chas. C. Deering, of the as- 
sociation, announces that the Western 
Passenger Association has granted rates 
on the certificate plan, conditioned on the 
presentation of 250 certificates and ap- 
plying to lowa points. Everyone who goes 
to the convention should take advantage 
of this by procuring a certificate when he 
purchases his ticket to Des Moines. 

The program for the meeting, which 
will be held at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
has this alluring prospectus: 
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Turspay AFTERNOON, APRIL 24. 


President’s annual address, J. M. Plais- 
ter, Fort Dodge. 


Secretary-treasurer’s report, Chas. C. 
Deering. 
Legislative report. 
Appointment of committees. 
Wepnespay, Aprit 25, 10 A. M. 


“Maintaining Meiephone Cable,” by M. 
T. Caster, Lincoln, Neb., plant superinten- 
dent, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co 

“Industrial Iowa,” by R. H. Holbrook, 
engineering extension department, lowa 
State College, Ames. 


WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 

“Two Groups in the Industry,” by F. B. 
MacKinnon, Chicago, president, United 
States Independent Telephone Association. 

“Fundamentals of Americanism,” by M. 
B. Pitt, Des Moines, former state senator. 

“Managers’ Problems,” by P. M. Fergu- 
son, Mankato, Minn. 

Election of officers. 

Committee reports. 

Revision of constitution. 

New business. 


WEDNESDAY, 6:30 P. M. 


Banquet—Entertainment features, danc- 
ing, initiation into Independent Pioneers’ 
Association. 


THurRspAy, 10 A. M. 


“The Northwest Iowa Association, Its 
Work and Its Accomplishments,’ by W. 
H. Daubendiek, West Bend. 

Round table conference: 

Collection methods. 
Underground cable. 
High line interference. 
Accounting practices. 
Depreciation. 

An opportunity for discussion of any 
problem managers want to raise. 


TmORSDAY, 2 P. M. 


Continuation of round table conference. 
Question box. 


The chief operators, too, have several 
things to talk over regarding the service 
furnished their patrons and the advance- 
ment of their companies’ interests. Their 
sessions will be held on the last two days 
of the convention and will include: 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 9 A. M. 
Address of welcome, by J. M. Plaister, 
president, Iowa. Independent Telephone 


Association. 

“Qualifications Necessary in the Selec- 
tion of Operators,” by Miss Julia Dwyer, 
supervisor of employment, Des Moines. 

“Industrial Iowa,” by R. H. Holbrook, 
engineering extension department, Iowa 
State College, Ames. 

WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 


“The Patron, The Operator, The Com- 
pany,” by Miss Fay Johnston, chief opera- 
tor, Marion County Electric Co., Pleasant- 
ville. 

“Correct Ticket Detail and the Effect It 
Has on the Commercial Department,” by 
Mrs. Gladys Pierce, Marion County Elec- 


tric Co., Knoxville. 
“Operator Problems,’ by Miss Nelle 
Roberts, Central Mutual Telephone Co., 


Rockwell City. 
Opening the question box, Miss Marie 
Hanny, district instructor, Des Moines. 


TuurspDAy, APRIL 26, 9 a. mM. 


“Cooperation,” by C. C. Deering, secre- 
a Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 


t10 
“Classified Toll Calls and Report Charge 
Interpretation,” by Miss Bess Peterson, 
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chief operator, Marshall Telephone Co., 


Marshalltown. «4 
“Value of System in Operating,” by 
Miss Grace Coan, chief operator, Craw- 
ford County Telephone Co., Denison. 
“Peg Counts and Schedules, ” by H. Ga 
Sandy, Northwestern Bell Telephone Coj 
Des Moines. 


THURSDAY, 2 P. M. 


“Public Relations,” by Robert L. Parker, 
manager, Traer Mutual Telephone Co., 
Traer. 

“Routing and Its Relation to Service,” 
by Mrs. Lena Jones, chief operator, long 
distance, Des Moines. 

“A Good Hand to Hold,” by Stanley 
R. Edwards, editor, TELEPHONY. 

Opening the question box, Miss Marie 
Hanny. 


A. T. & T. Co. Nowa Billion-Dol- 
lar Corporation. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. stepped into the front rank as Amer- 
ica’s greatest corporation in point of size, 
and possibly the largest in the world, when 
stockholders at a special meeting on March 
27 ratified the proposal of the company’s 
aa calling for an increase in author- 
ized “capital stock from $750,000.000 to 
$1,000,000,000. 


The corporations nearest in size are the 
United States Steel Corp. and the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. The General 
Motors Corp. has also been mentioned as 
one of the near-billion-dollar concerns, but 
in view of the fact that only a small per- 
centage of its authorized capital stock of 
$1,347,500,000—based on the current price 
of General Motors common stock — has 
been actually issued, it is generally rated 
as below both American Telephone & Tele- 
graph and the United States Steel Corp. in 
point of actual size. 


According to President H. B. Thayer, 
the company will not make any new offer- 
ing of stock during 1923, in which case the! 
outstanding total of the United States Stee! 
Corp. will continue for at least anothei 
year ahead of the actual outstanding stock 
of the telephone corporation. | 


thi | 
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Through the action on March 27, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. h 
doubled its capital structure since Mare 
1920, when the authorized capital was it 
creased from $500,000,000 to $750,000,00 
The purpose was to have available an if 
strumentality for the raising of fund 
without increasing bonded indebtednes 
of the company, and through means 0 
which the company has been able t 
show steady expansion. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 


Slectrolpicane 
Tin—easier ; 


Iron—steady; No. 1 northern, S31. 


@32.00; No. 2 northern, $30.00@31. 
No. 2 southern, $27.00@28.00. Lead-| 
steady ; spot, $8.20@8.25. Zinc— al 


7 35@7 Ac. Antimony—spot, 8.37c. 
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Financial Reports and Activities 


Balance Sheet of Southwestern Bell Compiled so as to Show What Each Ac- 
count Covers, Operating Economies Due to Increased Efficiency — Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Company Shows Good Progress—C. & P. Increases Capital Stock 


Southwestern Bell Compiles An- 
nual Report in New Manner. 

A review of the financial operations of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
the year ended December 31, 1922, shows 
that considerable progress was made dur- 
ing last year along constructive lines. 

The company operates 673,202 exchange 
telephones in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas, and the territory is 
constantly growing, bringing an increased 
demand for service. Last year $11,759,699 
were spent for plant extensions, and the 
program for 1923 will require the expen- 
diture of approximately $13,700,000. Dur- 
ing 1922 42,930 stations were added, and 
the estimated gain for 1923 is 45,000. 

In a letter to the stockholders, Presi- 
dent E. D. Nims stated that the quality of 
exchange and toll service in the territory 
served by the Southwestern Bell steadily 
improved during 1922, and that the eff- 
ciency of the operating force is continu- 
ously increasing. 

President Nims referred to the plan of 
offering the company’s cumulative pre- 
ferred stock to its customers, declaring 
that it had proved eminently successful. 
During the year a further issue of 
$17,500,000 of the 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred was approved in addition to that 
already authorized. 

None of the stock was offered outside 
of the territory served by the company, 
and only a small amount is held elsewhere 
than in those states. 

Accompanying the report was a map 
which showed the location of the 864 cities 
and towns where the stockholders reside. 
This was intended to bring out forcibly 
the wide distribution and interest of the 
customers in their company. 

The report mentions the purchase of 
the Kinloch system—the contract for 
which was made February 21, 1922—and 
states that approval of this contract has 
been given by the state regulatory bodies 
of Missouri and Illinois and recently the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Work on unification of this plant with 
the Bell system has begun and should be 
completed in 18 months. 

The stockholders of the Kinloch com- 
pany have elected to take Southwestern 
Bell 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
for their holdings. 

During 1922 mechanical switchboards 
were introduced at Austin, Texas; Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Little 
Rock, Ark., and Topeka, Kans. 

Through the opening of these ex- 
changes the company increased its ma- 
chine switching stations during the year 


by 33,127, so that at the present time a 
little more than 5 per cent of its total sta- 
tions are served from mechanical switch- 
boards. 

The employes come in for their share 
of honorable mention. 

“Economies in operation,” declares Mr. 
Nims, “were effected during the year, and 
were largely due to the increased interest 
and earnest codperation that we have had 
from our employes.” 

During the year 1922 there were 732 em- 


The Most Precious Realization. 


Men, including our richest men, are 
coming more and more to realize that 
the most precious, the most worthwhile 
riches of all are not bank deposits, but 
the deposits of affection and friendliness 
and esteem laid up by them in the 
hearts of their brother men.—B. C-. 
Forbes. 
a OR Se 
ploye accident cases on which payments 
were made, this being 175 less than in 1921. 
There were 1,927 sickness cases in which 
payments were made, an increase of 565, 
which is largely accounted for by the epi- 
demic of dengue fever in Texas. There 
were 22 death payments made, of which 4 
were caused by accidents and 18 by sick- 
ness. 

At the end of 1922 there were 30 em- 
ployes on the pension roll who had seen 
30 years’ service or more in the Bell sys- 
tem. 

A summary of the statistics as of De- 
cember 31, 1922, follows: 


Exchatiecsmeeeemes 60.05 cece 650 
Subscribers estamos .......... 673,202 
Connecting states .........4. 1,041,317 
Totalestatiousmmme. ........0+% 1,714,519 
Miles of exchange and toll wire. 2,124,264 
Underground wire, mileage.... 892,980 
Miles-Otmtoluuwme. ............ 321,766 
Miles of toll wire, connecting. . 74,919 
Average number of exchange 

messages daily ............. 4,815,946 
Number of outward toll mes- 

Rope ste) > 33,682,585 


Total pay roll for year 1922...$18,145,620 
Average number of employes 
during year 18,293 
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A departure was taken from the usual 
manner of making out a balance sheet and 
presenting financial data to the stock- 
holders. 

In order that the figures might mean 
something to the stockholder who is un- 
familiar with accounting methods and 
terms, the balance sheet and income state- 
ment were so compiled that the reader 
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can easily comprehend what is covered by 
each account. 

The statements, prepared in this fashion, 
carry to the stockholder a real message of 
what the company is: doing and will enable 
them to visualize what is back of the 


. balance sheet and income statement. 


The descriptive balance sheet follows: 


ASSETS. 

Land and buildings.).c.e ee $ 8,536,847 
(Represents actual investment 
in real estate for telephone 
purposes. There are 155 build- 
ings, principally in larger cities.) 

Telephone: plant. \. 2. .mm estes 
(Represents actual expendi- 
tures for facilities for furnish- 
ing service, principally poles, 
wire, cable, underground con- 
duits, central offices and sub- 
scribers’ station equipment for 
both exchange and toll ser- 
vice.) 

General equipment 
(Represents cost of office fur- 
niture and fixtures, machinery, 


104,779,654 


Cr 


ete., in repair shops, store 
equipment, automobiles, tools 
and implements.) 

Investment securities .......... 26,597,340 
(Represents cost of stocks, 
bonds and notes of other tele- 
phone companies affiliated 


with our system, in which we 
own a large or controlling in- 
terest.) 

Advances to system corporations 
(Represents funds advanced to 
affiliated, controlled and sub-. 
sidiary telephone corpurations 
for construction, equipment 
and betterments.) 

Miscellaneous investments ..... 
(Represents real estate, for- 
merly held for telephone pur-- 
poses, now held for sale.) 

Cash and deposits) (2.52 ec.ueewee 
(Represents cash working 
capital on hand and in banks 
and includes $611,767.01 de- 
posited under court’ order, 
awaiting settlement of litiga- 
tion, pending.) 

Bills receivable 
(Represents collectible obliga- 
tions in the form of notes pay- 
able on demand or within one 
year.) 

Accounts receivable 
(Represents accounts due from 
subscribers and others of a 
current nature.) 

Materials and supplieS........... 
(Represents investment in 


10,564,577 


223 


1,929,678 


393,145 


7,093,018. 


telephone supplies held for " 
use in giving service.) 
Marketable securities ........... 31,103 


(Investment of a miscellaneous 
nature not now necessary, and 
held for sale.) 
Accrued income not due 
(Represents unmatured inter- | 
est, dividends and rents receiv- - 
able accrued in our accounts q 


were eee 


monthly, but not payable un- S| 
til some future day.) x 
Sinking’ fund! assets ..seeeee ee 19,246 


(Represents cash and secur- | 
ities deposited with trustees 4 
under provisions of trust in- a 
dentures.) 

Prepayments “sor. . ae ne oe eee 
(Represents rents, insurance, 
cost of printing directories and 
other expenses paid in ad- 
vance.) 

Unamortized debt discount and 

expense 
(Represents remaining amount 
of discount and expense in 
connection with issue of $25,- 
000,000 five-year convertible 
gold notes sold April 1, 1920.) 


171,699 


ed 
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1,006,807. 


411,101) 


1,763,117 | 
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Other deferred debit items...... 
(Represents small miscel- 
laneous items, some of which 
are temporarily in suspense.) 


= Brae) she/he! wretata aha ts $164,147,1 


e 


Total assets 


¥ 


April 21, 1923. 


LIABILITIES. 


ane srate antls oc witkehal slik $ 75,000,000 
dollar for dollar, 
invested by com- 
mon stock holders. There has 
never been a share of the 
company’s stock sold for less 
than par.) : 
Preferred stock (cumulative)... 
(Represents cash paid at par 
by preferred stockholders who 
receive 7 per cent per annum 
in dividends before any divi- 
dends can be paid on common 


Common stock 
(Represents, 
the money 


10,212,000 


stock.) é 
meunaed. Gebt Vac. ose. dees 26,034,700 
(Represents principally our 
$25,000,000 five-year convertible 
gold notes called for redemp- 
tion, April 1, 1923.) 
Advances from system corpora- 
LOM Sin oy Neo rat arancteie eas 00 telalic.duahacs 16,274,761 


(Represents cash loaned to us 
_by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for construction, 
equipment and betterments.) 


PSE DAV ADIGE ~ 5.6 cascade cela tose 7,500 
(Represents bills payable on 
demand or within a time not 
exceeding one year.) x 
mrecounts payable. fucss.sc... os. 1,461,037 


(Represents current accounts 
of miscellaneous nature most 
of which are paid the following 
month.) 

Accrued liabilities not dues s...- 
(Represents liabilities, 
mated if not known, such as 
taxes, interest, rents, ete., for 
which bills have not been re- 
ceived, principally taxes, 
amounting in this instance, to 
over $2,000,000.) 

Insurance and casualty reserves 
(Represents amount set aside 
to assume a part of risks on 
account of fire and automo- 
bile casualty.) 

‘Liability for employes’. benefit 

BUNT Cid cite loboearan FE. s0e castes te, «oe atone 

(Represents appropriation for 

employes’ benefit fund, to. pro- 

vide pensions, accident and 

sickness’ disability benefits, 

death benefits and disability 
| expenses.) 

Other deferred credit items.... 

(Represents deferred credit 

items of a miscellaneous na- 

ture.) 

Reserve for 
SSTUME St Pace ied Saat open AN chelerk oes 

(Represents reserve to cover 

expenses of depreciation cur- 

rently accruing in telephone 
plant and other property. 

This amount provides for the 
losses in property through rot, 
rust and decay, storms, floods 
and fires, and losses due to 
property becoming obsolete or 
inadequate resulting from age, 
new inventions and discoveries. 

The greater part of this fund 
is invested in telephone plant 
and this reduces the cost of 
our service to the public as we 

do not pay interest or divi- 

dends on this money.) 

Reserve for amortization of 


| (Represents reserve set up to 


3,689,193 


859,500 


801 


accrued deprecia- 


81,921 


862,987 


decided 
When 


company are_ received, this 
amount will be returned to the 
unappropriated corporate sur- 
_ Plus account.) 

)orporate surplus unappropriated 
| (Represents surplus unappro- 
|| priated since the company be- 
gan business. It is approxi- 
' Mately the difference between 
' net income and dividends that 
' have been declared. The 
amount represented herein is 
| invested in property.) 


Metal liabilities’ .2.......... $164,147,119 


Below 
Ment: - ,. 
\Pelephone operating revenue...$ 37,952,765 
(Représents revenues from ex- 
change and toll service, adver- 
ising in telephone directories 
| and other miscellaneous tele- 
| Phone operations.) 
Telephone operating expenses.. 
(Represents principally opera- 
tors’ wages; cost of repairs 
~~ 


4,230,835 


is the descriptive income state- 


25,089,236 
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and depreciation, billing and 
collecting subscribers’ ac- 
counts, issuing directories and 
other miscellaneous expense.) 
Net telephone operating 
PEVENUGS ea «2 ce ae ws $ 12,863,529 


Uncollectible operating revenues 291,526 
(Represents revenues earned 
but not collectible.) 
Taxes assignable to operations.. 3,283,560 
(Represents federal, state and 
local taxes assessed for 1922.) 
Operating income .......... 9,288,443 


2,062,725 


Total gross income.......... 11,351,168 
Rents and miscellaneous deduc- 
CLONE ewe 714,432 


(Represents principally rents 
paid in places where company 
does not own quarters.) 
Interest deductions—bonds and 
convertible notes 


7 per cent -convertible 
notes called for 
April ly 19235) 
Other interest deductions......, 
(Represents principally inter- 
est on advances from _ the 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for construction, 
equipment and betterments.) 


gold 
redemption 


1,818,471 


Balance net income 7,018,666 


sinking and _ other 

LUNGS Poe Ps oe cc 
(Represents amount of operat- 
ing revenues set aside pend- 
ing final court decisions.) 

Appropriations or net income for 

CividendsSisn Ia... ws cee 
(Represents payments to own- 
ers of outstanding preferred 
and common stock from net 
income.) 

Appropriation of net income for 
employes’ benefit fund reserve. 
(Represents amount appropri- 
ated to increase the reserve 
for payment to employes and 
their beneficiaries of accident 
and sickness disability benefits, 
pensions and death benefits. in 
accord with the employes’ 
benefit plan.) 


335,877 


5,636,167 


400,000 


Balance for corporate surplus.. 
(Represents undivided profits 
transferred to corporate sur- 
plus.) 


646,622 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Company 


Earned $1,600,000 Last Year. 

The stockholders of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., had their 
final annual meeting on March 27. Presi- 
dent Robert D. Graham, in opening the 
meeting, said that the approval of the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission to 
the purchase of the Citizens company by 
the Michigan State company was expected 
any day. 

The financial statement showed the 
operating earnings for the year to have 
been $1,597,614, an increase of $93,509 over 
the earnings for 1921; operating expenses 
$805,150, a decrease of $31,574; and depre- 
ciation $302,385, leaving $490,070 as the 
net operating revenue, 

After taxes, interest and other deduc- 
tions were made a balance of $252,128 re- 
mained, from which $231,104 was paid in 
dividends and $21,024 carried to surplus. 

The balance sheet shows total assets of 
$6,541,481, an increase of $219,761. The 
plant is listed at $5,421,415; investments in 
subsidiary companies, $837,319; construc- 
tion work in progress, $87,119; and cash, 
$23,253. 
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The liabilities include $8,851,735 stock, 
$1,453,800 bonds, $248,504 bills payable, re- 
serves $463,574, and surplus $370,345. 

The company had a net gain of 2,174 
subscribers during the year, the largest 
gain for a single year on record, and the 
total now is 21,980. 

The extension and improvement work 
of the year includes 20,280 feet of aerial 
cable and 34,197 feet of underground cable. 

There are 2,882 stockholders in the com- 
pany, of whom 1,267 live in Grand Rapids, 
967 in Michigan outside of Grand Rapids 
and 648 in 40 different states and five for- 
eign countries. The average holding is 
less than $1,350, and only six holdings are 
more than $20,000 each. 


C. & P. Company Increases Cap- 


ital Stock to 12 Millions. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 


Co., of West Virginia, filed a certificate 
with the secretary of state on March 20, 
increasing its capital stock from $7,500,- 
000 to $12,000,000. This increase was au- 
thorized at meetings of the board of direc- 
tors and stockholders, held in New York 
March -16. 

In connection with the increase in the 
authorized stock of the company, W. T. 
Williamson, vice-president, stated that of 
the present authorized capital only $6,825,- 
400 had been issued and that $10,500,000 
or the $12,000,000 just authorized would be 
issued and will be used to take up ad- 
vances from the system corporations, 
amounting to nearly $4,000,000, all of 
which has been used for the construction 
of new plants in the various sections of 
West Virginia during the last four or 
five years. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of West Virginia was organized on 
January 1, 1917, to take over the Bell 
properties in West Virginia. 

Since then there has been a continued 
increase, there being 52,599 stations on 
January 1, 1918, and 77,335 on March Le 
1923, in addition to which, the company 
kas connection with nearly 35,000 tele- 
phones owned and operated by Independ- 
ent companies in different sections of the 
state. 

Extensive additions to plants are being 
made over the state, consisting of cable, 
additional central office equipment, toll 
circuits, and the opening of three or four 
new exchanges. During this year over 
$1,500,000 of new money will be put into 
the plant in West Virginia. 


Exchange at Bellflower, Ill., Burns 
to the Ground. 

Fire originating from a defective flue 
in the telephone exchange at Bellflower, 
Ill., on March 31, burned that building and 
several adjacent buildings to the ground, 
the loss being estimated at about $20,000. 
The buildings were all frame buildings and 
burned rapidly. 

As a result, the town was without tele- 
phone service for several days. 
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SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT. 
(Concluded from page 19.) 


This was an adaptation of one of the best 
hoisting winches then available, and some 
ingenious controls were developed at the 
time in order to facilitate, or in fact, even 
permit of, its operation on the trucks. 
While this unit was a° wonderful labor- 
saving device and opened up the possibil- 
ities of the broad field of usefulness for 
truck operated winches, its size and weight 
were such that it could not well be used 
on trucks of less than five-tons capacity. 
It will be noted that the winch extends 
well up to the cab window and would prac- 
tically fill the front end of the body. Its 
net weight exclusive of the truck power 
2,300 pounds. 
and in fact the indis- 
the 


take-off was 

The desirability, 
pensable need, of using winches on 
smaller trucks has led to the development 
of a very compact light weight unit which 
will handle about 900 feet of 7/16 inch 
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steel rope and withstand a pull of 10,000 
pounds on a sing‘e line. Experience indi- 
cates, that this winch is capable of meet- 
ing the maximum requirements generally 
encountered in construction work. 

The compactness of this winch is illus-~ 
trated by Fig. 18 which shows it below 
the cab window with only the upper half 
of the drum projecting above the floor line 
in order to give the rope proper clearance 
in winding and unwinding. This winch 
weighs slightly less than 500 pounds. 

In closing this discussion of motor ve- 
hicle application to telephone work it 
might be of interest to examine the 
curve in Fig; 19; shows the rate 
of growth of the motor vehicle fleet in 
the Bell system. 

This curve prepared from such infor- 
mation as now available presents a rea- 
sonably accurate picture of the motor ve- 
hicle development which began in the Bell 
system as early as 1904. 

As explanatory of this curve it may be 
noted that previous to 1910 very few cars 


which 
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and no trucks were purchased. From 1910 


? 
’ 


to 1913 various types of equipment were — 


placed in service largely upon an experi- 
mental basis. 


The results of these experimental instal-_ 
lations were so favorable that from 1913 _ 


to 1919 the growth was very rapid due 
to superseding the large number of horse- 
drawn trucks with motor vehicles as well 
as providing additional motor vehicles 
to keep pace with the growth of the tele- 
phone industry. From 1919 to 1922 the 
slope of the curve indicates a slow, steady 
growth which corresponds with the 
growth in requirements of the telephone 
construction and, maintenance organiza- 
tions in handling their steadily increasing 
activities. 


From the foregoing it will be noted 


that a period of 40 years has witnessed 
a striking development in transportation 
and associated equipment as applied to 


telephone construction work, and studies — 


now under way indicate that there is yet 


much to be accomplished. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


City Officials of Fort Smith, Ark., 
to Have Half Rates. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has reduced the rental on the telephones 
50 per cent to all city employes of Fort 
Smith, Ark., effective April 1. 

It was announced on March 
company had added _ facilities 
sion of telephones to North Little Rock, 
and would begin installing instruments at 
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for exten- 


once, 


Illinois Company Will Sell Bonds 


to Cover Storm Repairs. 
Permission was given the Winnebago 


County Telephone Co., of Rockford, by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission on 
April 6, to issue and sell $40,000 first 
mortgage bonds to cover repairs made 
necessary by damage to lines within the 
county during the March snow and sleet 
storms. 

The company suffered a severe storm 
loss during the month and miles of pole 
lines are still down. Service to county 
subscribers is being restored rapidly. 

The bonds are to net 96 per cent of their 
face value. 


Voids City Ordinance Which 

Would Tax Telephone Poles. 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion on April 3 set aside the Decatur city 
ordinance which would have required the 
Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Decatur, to 
pay a fee of 25 cents a year for each 
telephone pole in the city. 


said in its order it 
in law for such a 


The commission 
could find no authority 
tax for the benefit of the whole city at 
the expense of the telephone patrons. 
It granted the company’s petition to set 
aside the ordinance on the grounds of un- 


reasonableness and unlawfulness. 


Illincis Bell Asks Capital Stock In- 
crease for Expansion. 

Application was made April 16 by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to the secre- 
tary of state and the Illinois Commerce 
Commission for authority 
capital stock $10,000,000. 

The telephone company is carrying out 
an extensive construction program. It 
plans to spend about $18,000,000 for new 
construction work in the territory served 
by it this year. In the next five years it 
is estimated these expenditures will total 
more than $100,000,000. All parts of the 
state are affected by the new construction 
work. 

An idea of the company’s efforts to keep 
pace with the public’s demand for tele- 
phone service is given in the fact that last 
year the increase in the number of sta- 
tions was 56,935 in the territory served by 
the company. 


to increase its 


Michigan Bell Authorized to Pay 
A. T. & T. in Securities. 

The Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion gave the Michigan State Telephone 
Co. authority to issue $19,000,000 of stock 
for the purpose of paying up that amount 


on about $25,000,000 of outstanding notes, 
The order was issued April 7 

For years the company has ieee naa 
its extensions by issuing notes for money 
loaned it by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the A. T. & T. is now 
taking the stock in payment for $19,000,000 
it has loaned the Michigan State. 

In 
realizes one-tenth of one per cent of the 
amount of: the stock involved. In_ this 
particular case, $19,000 is realized by the 
commission. 


In Big City Directory and Has 
Local Directory Also. . 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Ca 
has made its peace with the business men 
of University Place, Neb., who entered a 
protest to the state railway commission) 
against the threatened loss of that city’s 
identity. through a merger of the plant 
with that or northeast Lincoln. The com- 
pany proposed to take the University Place 
subscribers and scatter their names alpha- 
betically in the big Lincoln list, as the 
University Place exchange is to be mad 
a branch office of the Lincoln office. 
The business men wanted a_ specia 
group listing of all University Place sub 
scribers inserted in the big directory, bu 
this entailed a large expense, as this direc 
tory costs $35 a page to print and distrib 
ute. 
The matter was finally arranged by list 


such cases as this the commission, 


ing all University Place subscribers in th 
Lincoln list and providing a special direc 


z 
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Are You Looking For Profit 
Making Equipment? 


Cook Pole Cable Terminals 
is the Answer to one of 
Your Problems. 


We Will Be Glad To 
Qualify This Statement 


Cook Electric Company 


900 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO 
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tory for the use of the people in that 
suburb, The business men agreed to take 
enough advertising in it to pay the ex- 
pense, after the company had waived this 
and offered to fill the special directory 
with Lincoln advertisers. 


Nebraska Commission Appropria- 
ticn Bill in Danger. 

The effort of Governor Bryan to ham- 
string the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission by refusing to include in his 
budget a sufficient sum to enable that body 
to continue its present force of account- 
ants and rate men will probably be suc- 
cessful. 

When the general maintenance bill was 
before the house, the commission found 
enough Democratic friends to get the nec- 
essary votes to restore a large part of 
the left out appropriation, but when it 
came on third reading, to vote on the bill 
as a whole, the governor mustered prac- 


tically the full Democratic strength in - 


opposition. The total cast for the bill was 
but 54, and the speaker ruling that as the 
constitution requires a three-fifths vote, or 
60, to the governor’s budget, 
the entire bill was lost. 

This forced the Republicans to substi- 
tute another bill, with the commission and 
other raised appropriations, omitted. This 
has passed the house and is now in the 
That body is expected to restore 


override 


senate. 
the appropriation, and the one hope the 
commission now has is that by the time 
the house and reach an 
agreement, the Democratic friends of the 
free to support con- 


senate try to 


commission will be 
ference committee reports favoring the in- 


crease. 
The commission just now is made the 
victim of partisan politics. The gover- 


nor is trying to have the Republican leg- 
islature adopt a reorganization of the civil 
administration portion of the state govern- 
ment, which gives him complete power of 
appointment and removal, and the Repub- 
licans have turned this down for plans of 
their own. 

In the hope of forcing them to accept 
his code plan, the governor was able to 
mass the entire Democratic strength in 
the house against the maintenance appro- 
priation bill as a whole, and this was the 
reason why the Democrats who had voted 
in committee of the whole to give the 
commission an adequate fund voted against 
the bill as a whole on third reading. 


Newark, Ohio, Company Accepts 
Rates Allowed by City. 

The Newark Telephone Co., of New- 
ark, Ohio, has filed its acceptance of the 
increased rate ordinance passed by the 
city council March 5. 

Petitions were circulated recently ask- 
ing for a referendum vote on the rates but 
city officials reported that no such petition 


was filed with the city within the 30-day . 


period and that the proposal to submit 
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the matter to a vote of the people was 
abandoned. 

The city’s lawyers united in a published 
statement approving the action of the city 
council in fixing the new rates, which 
range from $1.75 to $6 a month, according 
to the character of the service. 
Cincinnati Bell Submits Schedule 

Making Zoning Optional. 

Taking advantage of the order of the 
Ohie Supreme Court, which ruled that 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
could not restore old rates without a hear- 
ing, the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co., on April 5 filed another pro- 
posal with the commission for new rates 
in the city and environs. 

The proposal follows the schedule which 
the supreme court threw out after it had 
been approved by the commission. The 
zoning system would be retained, but 
instead of being mandatory it 
would be optional to subscribers to say 
whether they would take a low rate and 
pay tolls for service outside their zones 
or pay a higher rate and have a univer- 
sal service throughout the county. 

It seems likely that the schedule will go 


macle 


through this time, as an agreement approv- 
ing it has been made by City Solicitor 
Saul Zielonka and Alfred Bettman, repre- 
senting suburban patrons of the company, 
with Joseph W. Heintzman, attorney for 
the company. 


Higher Rates Allowed for Garret- 
SOnsor)., Comp4ny, 

A schedule of rates somewhat higher 
than the old ones, but considerably lower 
than. those requested, was approved by the 
South Dakota Railroad Commissioners on 
April 4, for the Garretson Codperative 
Telephone Co., of Garretson. It is effec- 
tive as. of April 1. 

The company furnishes service for the 
town of Garretson, rural 
party line out of the exchange, and per- 
forms switching service for a number of 
Independent farm lines radiating out from 
Garretson. The stock of the company is 
practically all owned by persons who are 
subscribers on these Independent lines. 

During the past year the company has 
undertaken to replace the aerial plant with 
underground cable and has made consid- 
erable progress on the work. The switch- 
board now in use is inadequate and it was 
brought out at the hearing that the man- 
agement contemplates the installation of a 
rew and larger board. 

The commission placed a value of $7,000 
on the company’s plant, for the purpose 
of rate-making, and found its income for 
1922 to have been $4,466. The expenses 
for this year were estimated at $4,933— 
including a 7 per cent return on the valua- 
tion. The requested rates would have 
brought an income of $5,624, 

There was some complaint as to the in- 
adequacy of the company’s night service, 


operates one 


the Interstate Commerce Commission — 
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but as the estimated expenses provided for 
three operators, the commission believed 
this service could be improved. 

The commission found fault with the 
company for unlawfully having as its di- 
rectors persons who were not stockho/“ers, 
and said that it expected this condition to 
be rectified. 

The old and new rates are as follows: © 


Old rates. New rates 


Business). ¢.cee e $1.50 $1.75 
Residence’ <<<. - sane 1.00 1.25 
Rural, party-line ..... 1.00 1.00 


Desk sets are 25 cents a month extra. 
The rates are payable quarterly in advance, — 
and the company is authorized to bill sub- 
scribers 25 cents a month above the net 
rates, this sum to be allowed as a discount 
for payment on or before the last day of 
the current quarter. 

The Garretson company has 173 stations 
including nine on its rural line. 


Ordered ta Take Peg Counts and 
Make Rules Effective. 

The Johnstown Telephone Co., of 
Johnstown, was ordered by the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission, on April 
5 to “take peg counts monthly at its Mox- 
ham and Main exchanges, and from the 
data thus acquired place a sufficient num- 
ber of operators at these exchanges to 
meet operating necessities.” 

The company also was ordered to file, 
post and make effective all rules and regu- 
lations regarding the use of its service. 

In analyzing the complaints made 
against the service, the commission found — 
that the patrons were hypercritical; that 
the company had “unquestionably devel- 
oped a very exceptional telephone syste 
in Johnstown”; and that the company had 
been arbitrary in enforcing its rules. 


Mountain States Asks Permission 
to Acquire Wyoming Company. — 
The Mountain States Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. has asked authority itp n 

to 
purchase the Peoples Mutual Telephone 

Co., which operates 100 stations in Lara- 

mie county, Wyo. 4 
For some time the Mountain States 

company has virtually maintained the Peo- 

ples company and there is no competition 
between the two companies. The deal 

will involve about. $8,000. 3 


Equalizes Rate for Stockholders 
and Non-Stockholders. : 

In order to avoid discrimination agai 
non-stockholding subscribers, the Li 
Telephone Co. was authorized on Marel 
81 by the Wisconsin Railroad Commissi 
to establish a rate of $13 per year f 
stockholders and non-stockholders. T 
previous rates were $9 for the former class’ 
and $13 for the latter. 
The company has 192 subscribers, 131 
owning stock and 61 having no _ stock.) 
The revenues for last year were $2,088 
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Like the Steel 


oO if “Damascus 


The Built-in Quality of French Telephone 


Batteries Counts in Heavy Service 


tor yearsFrench Telephone 
Batteries have stood for the 
highest development of 
practical battery efficiency. 


The cavaliers prided themselves upon their swords and rapiers 
of finest Damascus steel, because the skill and experienced care 
put into the making of those blades were a guarantee of de- 
pendability, of instant response in time of need. 


Just as the sword makers of Damascus had to uphold the re- 
putation of their blades, so French shoulders responsibility for 
keeping its Telephone Batteries up to the standard which has 
made it profitable for thousands of companies to standardize 
on French Telephone Batteries. Every cell that leaves the 
factory can be counted on for a longer life of ready reliability. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON COMPANY, Madison, Wis. 


Atlanta Dallas Denver Kansas City Chicago New York Minneapolis 


FRENCH 


TELEPHONE BATTERIES 


Please teli the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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and the expenses, before providing for 
depreciation, were $2,412, leaving a deficit 
of $327. The new rate will not permit 
of an adequate reserve for depreciation, 
but as the lines are overloaded the com- 
mission felt that a higher rate than that 
paid by the non-stockholders should not 
be allowed at present. 


Sleet Storm Meant Reconstruction 
—Increased Rates Allowed. 
An order issued March 31 by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission, and effective 
April 1, permits the Eastern Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. to establish increased rates 


for service from its exchange at Mt. 
Calvary. 
The Eastern Wisconsin company was + 


one of the worst sufferers from the sleet 
storm of February, 1922, and has expended 
a large sum in rehabilitating the property, 
which rehabilitation amounted to almost 
complete reconstruction. 

The company reports a total of 58 tele- 
phones of its own and 49 switched tele- 
phones receiving service from the 
change. 

The rates which the company has been 
using and those which it now uses are: 


exX- 


Old rates. New rates. 


Business -\. 3... ee $1.25 $1.75 
Résidence .. 20 seoe.. 1.00 1.50 - 
Rural» business) =... Leics 
Rural residence ..... 1.50 
Rural switching service 625 625 


Under the new schedule the rural busi- 
ness circuits are limited to eight tele- 
phones. All the circuits are of metallic 
construction. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


April 6: Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Go. authorized to assume control of the 
Willamette Telephone Co., of Dallas, Ore. 

April 6: Application filed by the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
authority to purchase the property of the 
Peoples Telephone Co., operating in Lara- 
mie county, Wyo. 

CALIFORNIA. 

April 5: Authority given the Sunland 
Rural Telephone Co. to increase its rates 
approximately 15 per cent. 


ILLINOIS. 


March 20: Order entered suspending 
until July 27 proposed rates for service by 
the Capron Home Telephone Co. in 
Capron. 

March 20: Proposed rate schedule of 


the Elmwood Telephone Co., for service 
in Elmwood, suspended until July 27. 

March 20: Order issued suspending until 
July 27 proposed rate schedule of Mill- 
stadt Telephone Co. for service in Mill- 
stadt. 

March 22: Winnebago County Tele- 
phone Co., of Rockford, authorized to issue 
and sell $40,000 of its first mortgage bonds 
so as to net the company not less than 95 
per cent of their face value. 

March 22: Approval given to.agreement 
dated January 17, 1923, between the C. B. 
& Q. R. R. Co. and the Bureau County 
Independent Telephone Co., of Princeton, 
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as relates to an undergrade telephone cable 
crossing at Walnut. 

March 22: Order entered extending 
until May 22 period of suspension of the 
proposed rates of the Belvidere Telephone 
Co. for service in Belvidere. 

March 27: Murdock Mutual Telephone 
Co. authorized to purchase from W. F. 
Murdock and others, copartners under the 
firm name of Murdock Mutual Telephone 
Co., the entire property owned and oper- 
ated by them in and adjacent to the village 
of Murdock, for $1,500 of the par amount 
of the capital stock of the corporation; 
Murdock Mutual Telephone Co. granted a 
certificate of convenience and necessity to 
construct, maintain, and operate a_ tele- 
phone system in the territory served by 
the existing company; also permitted to 
issue $1,500 aggregate par amount of. its 
capital stock. 

March 27: Order entered permitting to 
remain in effect until further order rate 
schedule IPUC 4 of the Macoupin County 
Telephone Co. for service in Carlinville 
and vicinity; company not required to 
make reparation to its subscribers under 
the ‘present rate schedule; directed to’ pro- 
vide a reserve against depreciation. 

March 27: Supplemental agreement 
dated January 15, 1923, between the IlIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. and the Pike 
County Telephone Co., of Pittsfield, modi- 
fying toll line trafic agreement, approved. 

March 29: In the matter of suggestion 
of M. K. Guyton that citation be issued 
relative to the rates of the Northern Itli- 
nois Telephone Co. for service in Compton 
and West Brooklyn; ordered that account- 
ing department investigate and report, be- 
fore a citation is issued. 

April 3: Application filed by the Sanga- 
mon County Telephone Co., of Pawnee, for 
authority to issue $25,000 par value of its 
first mortgage gold bonds, and to execute 
a trust deed to Eli Weber as trustee. 

April 16:° Application filed by the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase its capital stock to $10,000,000. 

April 18: Hearing held in Springfield 
on complaint of J. Frost and others as to 
service furnished by the Murphysboro 
Telephone Co. in the vicinity of Cypress. 

April 18: Hearing held in Springfield 
on proposed rates of Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for service in Beardstown and 
vicinity. 

April 18: Hearing held in Springfield 
on petition of the Elmwood Telephone Ex- 
change, of Elmwood, for new toll rates 
and connection charges, rules and regula- 
tions. 

April 19: Hearing held at Springfield 
on application of the Young Telephone 
System for authority to borrow $800 for 
a period of four years at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 6 per cent, secured by a mortgage 
on its telephone property. 

INDIANA. 

March 31: Zenas Telephone Co., of Ne- 
braska, authorized to increase its rates to 
$1.00 a month for business and 75 cents for 


residence. The company has 174 -sub- 
scribers. ; 
April 3: Order entered setting aside 


ordinance of the city of Decatur which 
required the Citizens Telephone Co. to pay 
a fee of 25 cents a year for each telephone 
pole in the city. 


MICHIGAN. 
‘April 7: Michigan State Telephone Co. 
authorized to issue $19,000,000 of stock for 


the purpose of reimbursing the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
- Mtssourt, 

April 9: In the matter of petition of the 

Mt. Vernon Telephone Co. for authority 

to increase the rates at its Sarcoxie ex- 


‘the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
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change; it appearing that the Sarcoxie 
exchange has been sold to R. M. Snow— 
which action automatically closes the case — 
—petition dismissed. 
NEBRASKA, 

April 9: In the matter of the applica-— 
tion of the Wehn Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to make a desk set charge; ordered 
that the company be authorized, after Ma 
1, to make an additional charge of 25 cents 
a month for such service with the proviso 
that where a subscriber desires to take a 
cheaper service there shall be no charge © 
for installation. 

April 9: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Kinkaiders’ Mutual Telephone — 
Co., of Tryon, for the discontinuance of a 
ten-cent charge for connections with the 
Sutherland Telephone Co.; found reason- 
able and granted. 

April 9: Complaint filed by Otto Gurth 
of New York, against the American Tele- — 
phone & Telegraph Co., alleging that he — 
had been refused service because of failure — 
to pay report charge. | 

April 10: Complaint filed by C. B. Cox — 
of the Mullen Telephone Co. against the 
Virginia Telephone Co. and connecting — 
farm mutuals that they refuse to pa 
charges for service rendered. 

April 10: Complaint filed by Frank 
Lovelace, of Meadow Grove, against Mon- — 
roe Telephone Co., alleging improper rental — 
collection charge. 

April 10: Complaint filed by Riverton-~ 
Franklin Township Telephone Co. against 
Republican Valley Telephone Co., of | 
Franklin, alleging unauthorized charge had 
been made for switching service. ; 

April 11: Complaint filed by Lyman H 
Andrews, of Scottsbluff, against the Platte 
Valley Telephone Co., alleging that it in- 
sists upon collecting a business rate for 
telephones in the residences of field men 
for beet sugar factory company. — 

April 11: Complaint filed by Charles H 
Merrill against Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., asking for flat rate charge for 
service between Edgar and Clay Center. 

April 12: Application filed by the Ames 
Creek Telephone Co., of Obert, asking for — 
an increase in rates averaging 15 per cen 

April 12: Application filed by the 
Skeedee Telephone Co., of St. Edwards, 
asking for increases in certain rates, fol- 
lowing the consolidation of its property 
with that recently purchased by it from 


OREGON. 

April 7: Hearings in rate case of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to be 
resumed June 4 in Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

March 31: Supplement to its tariff, af- 
fecting summer cottage rates, filed by the 
Cochranton Telephone Co., of Cochranton. 

April 5: Johnstown Telephone Co., of 
Johnstown, ordered to take peg counts 
monthly at two of its exchanges, to hire 
enough operators to care for traffic, and 
to make effective all rules regarding the 
use of service. 

TENNESSEE. 

April 7: Hearing held in Nashville on | 
temporary rates previously allowed the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

April 11: Pewaukee-Sussex Telepho 
Co., of Pewaukee, granted schedule of i 
creased rates for service to summer 
resorts. 7 

April 11: Annaton-Preston Telephone 
Co, authorized to establish as of May ~ 
its proposed increased rate schedule; als 
to discontinue the so-called Herrod switel 
upon provision of facilities for connectin 
subscribers on that line to the switchboa 
at Stitzer. 
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Supervision Similar to That of Common 
Battery for Magneto Boards 


| UMC eS and up-to-date operating men know 


that positive and dependable supervision is conducive of the best service. 


During the past three years numerous telephone companies have adopted Lamp Super- 
vision as one means of speeding up their service. That is, companies operating magneto 
boards with clearing out drop supervision, have found it advisable to remove the clear out drops 
entirely, and install Lamp Supervision to enable the giving of more speedy and efficient service. 


Space does not permit of lengthy descriptions, but we may touch upon one or two 
advantages of Lamp Supervision. When subscribers ring off in the usual manner, they actuate 
the armature of a relay, which lights a supervisory jamp in the key shelf. This lamp remains 
lighted until the operator opens the listening key to monitor the call. 


| Lamp Supervision has features that will appeal to you, if investigated. Our engineering 
| department is at your disposal, without obligation on your part. 


| Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


IF 951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


/ Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas DISTRIBUTORS Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
. Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Personal and Biographical Notes — 


A. F. Adams, of Kansas City, Mo., 
widely known in the telephone field, has 
directorate of the 


elected to the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., the 
reorganized company which took over the 
T. company on April 1. 


been 


lines of the K. 


A. F. Adams, Banker, and One of the Big 
Telephone Men of the Country, Is Now 
a Railroad Director, 

Although it is one of the system’s most 
important traffic gateways, Kansas City 
has not previously had representation on 
the directorate. 

Through Mr. 
board of directors the railroad company 
anticipates keeping more closely in touch 
with Kansas City’s traffic needs and _ par- 
ticipating more actively in its commercial 
development. 


Adams’ service on the 


Mr. Adams is president of the Kansas 
City Telephone Co.; of the Automatic 
Electric Co., Chicago; chairman of the 
board of directors of the Commerce Trust 
Co., of Kansas City, one of the largest 
banking institutions in the Middle West: 
and is interested in and holds office in 
many other business enterprises of Theo- 
dore Gary & Co., of which organization 
he is president. 

A. L. Wilson, who has been in charge 
of the division of telephone and telegraph 
engineering of the California Railroad 
Commission, resigned on March 31, to en- 
gage in general private practice in con- 
sulting and engineering work in the tele- 
phone field. 

Mr. Wilson, who graduated from the 
University of the Pacific, now the College 
of the Pacific, was connected with various 
telephone companies on the Pacific Coast 
for 15 years, and entered the service of 
the commission as assistant rate expert 


when the late John M. Eshleman was its 
president. 

He became head of the division in 1913 
and served as a member of the joint com- 
mittee on inductive interference from 1913 
to 1917. 

W. J. Dodge has been appointed 
telephone and telegraph engineer of the 
California Railroad Commission to take 
the place of A. L. Wilson, who has re- 
signed to take up private practice. 

Mr. Dodge graduated from Stanford 
University in the class of 1913 in electrical 
engineering. After graduation he spent 
five years with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in New York City and in 
California in connection with the inductive 
interference investigation carried on under 
the auspices of the California Railroad 
Commission, 

Since 1918 Mr. Dodge has been employed 
by the California commission as assistant 
engineer in the gas and electrical division, 
specializing on public utility service and 
rate matters. 

Charles F. Smith, of Skowhegan, Me., 
has been appointed manager of the Som- 
erset Farmers’ Codperative Telephone Co. 
to fill the office for the balance of the 
year, succeeding the late A. M. Danforth. 

Mr. Smith is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, electrical engineering 
course, class of 1910. He is well fitted to 
assume his new duties, having’ since his 
graduation been employed for two and 
one-half years with the Western Electric 
Co. at Chicago, for two years with the 
Manhattan Electric Co. in Chicago, and 
for two and one-half years with the 
Northern Electric Co. in Montreal. 

He was also for 
Signal Corps of the Army in the World 
War, having the rank of captain. 

G. N. Anderson, transmission engi- 
neer for the Northwestern Bell in the 
Minnesota _ division office, has 
been transferred to Omaha to become Ne- 
braska division engineer, 
V. C. Frazell has been transferred from 
the position of chic! clerk of the em- 
ployes’ benefit fund committee to chief 
clerk of the generi!l superintendent of 
plant at Omaha, and has been succeeded 
by James C. Peterson, a committee 
supervisor. E. A. White has been made 
office manager, general auditor of re- 
ceipts office, Omaha. f 

Milton Barratt, former commercial 
engineer for the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has been made assistant plant 
superintendent, and has been succeeded by 
H. S. McCulla. 

M. W. Smith, wire chief, Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Rochester, 
Minn., has been transferred to the 
staff of the chief engineer, St, Paul. 
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two years with the 


engineer’s 


transmission 


at Lincoln, Neb., Houston, Tex., Dallas, 


wi 


J. B. Holton, formerly local commercial 
manager of the Tri-State exchange, 
Northfield, Minn., will become wire 
chief at Rochester. Everett Phelps, toll 
line troubleman, St. Paul, has been trans- 
ferred to Northfield as local manager, 
succeeding Mr. Holton. 

Mr. Smith has been associated with the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. since 
1906, entering the service at Minneapolis, 
At the time of the division of telephone 
territory in July, 1918, he was transferred 
to St. Paul as service chief of the Garfield 
exchange. Three years later he was made 
automatic supervisor and continued in that. 
position until appointed wire chief at 
Rochester. 


L. O. Painter, acting chief engineer 
during the past six months for the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., S@ 
Paul, Minn., became chief engineer, April 
16, in accordance with an announcement 
issued by Geo. K. Gann, general superin- 
tendent. ‘| 

Mr. Painter has been a very thorough 
student of telephony throughout the 15 
years he has been occupied in this field. 
His earlier efforts were directed towards 
the construction of telephone plants in 
various cities throughout the United 
States and at least two in Canada. 

Among those in the building of which 


he took an active part, are included plants 
‘ 


L. O. Painter, Chief Engineer of the Tri- 
State, St. Paul, Has a Wide Experi- — 
ence in Plant Construction Work. _ 


Tex., Buffalo, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Lorain, Ohio, Hazelton, Ia., St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., Edmonton, Alta, and 
Regina, Sask., Canada. For two years he 
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Columbia Telephone Batteries 
are unlike humans—these Gray 
Labels, for example, eat only 
while they work. While the 
receiver's hung up, they quit. 
The net result is that they con- 


serve their stock of food—and 


——E 


cost less per month of service. 
Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding 


Posts at no extra charge. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Atlanta Chicago Cleveland 


Kansas City San Francisco 


Columbia 


Telephone Batteries 


“less cost per month of service” 


| 
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was engaged in general maintenance work 
at Van Wert, Ohio, and was, for 11 years, 
with the Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

While with the Automatic Electric Co., 
Mr. Painter spent several years on instal- 
lation work in various capacities from as- 
sistant installer to installer in charge; 
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about two years in efficiency engineering 
work and conducting the factory training 
school for student installers and engineers. 

For two years he was engaged in en- 
gineering the unification of the manual 
and automatic exchanges in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and about an equal amount 


Small Electric Soldering Iron for 
Fine Work. 

An electric soldering iron for fine work, 
said to be the smallest electric soldering 
tool on the market, is that shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is used by 
many leading manufacturers and govern- 
mental departments and weighs about two 
ounces. 

It is supplied with large and small tips, 


as far as possible in the cabinet shown at 
the right, however the motor generator 
and the filament storage batteries are locat- 
ed under the operating table. 

Mr. Lantz states that the feature of 
this 50-watt outfit is the circuit, which does 
not depend on the antenna capacity for 
operation. The benefit derived from such 
a construction is that there is no variation 
due to antenna swinging. The radiation 


ONE-HALF ACTUAL SIZE 


The Post Electric Soldering Iron, Excellent for Fine Work. 


both of which are interchangeable, and 
composed of german silver. The heating 
element is of platinum, which is consid- 
ered the best obtainable and used only in 
the finest instruments. 

The handle is of bakelite, about the 
size of a fountain pen, and is said to be 
always cool. 

In operation, this soldering tool con- 
sumes about one-half to three-fourths of 
an ampere. The cost of operation is about 
6 cents per day, based on continual eight 


hours’ use of electric current. The up- 
keep of the tool is a minimum. 
This eleotric soldering iron may be 


used with any current or a 12-volt bat- 
tery, a series current tap being provided 
which uses a standard electric light bulb 
for the resistance. 

Complete information may be obtained 
regarding this soldering 
cation to the manufacturers, the Post 
Electric Co., department G, 30 East 42nd 
street, New York. 


iron upon appli- 


Telephone Men Operate 


Radio Station 9-ZAA. 

F. M. Lantz, manager of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co., Clarinda, Iowa, 
and R. E. Ward, also of that company, 
tiave designed, constructed and are now 
operating the radio station shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The outfit was 
built for efficiency, for compactness and 
for neatness. 

The transmitting apparatus is contained 


Iowa 


obtained without forcing the oscillator tube 
is slightly over six amperes, with little or 
no radiation in the ground circuit. 

Most of the transmitting appdratus was 
purchased from the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica. The pedestal type microphone, how- 
ever, is a Stromberg-Carlson product, the 
No. 1-L with a No. 7-L transmitter. 

Mr. Lantz also states that the receiver 
does not depend on a coil coupling or vari- 
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of time as superintendent of installati 
in the Twin Cities carrying the ‘oa a 
work in those two cities through to a SUCe 

cessful completion. This task behind him, 

he was engaged as equipment engineer for : 
the Tri-State for about 2% years anil 
until named acting chief engineer. 


which is bridged across the “B” 
and the head set. 

A detector and a three-stage amplifier 
are used in connection with DeForest 


battery — 


Satisfactory listening is generally accom- | 
plished with one stage of amplification, — 
connected to a Western Electric 
speaker. The head sets shown in 
foreground are the 
Nos. 1-A and 2-A. 


Learning to Build and Buy Radi 
Equipment. 

“Get rich quick.” How easy it sounds! 
And how many people have tried it—al- j 
ways without success! The latest field 
tor the “get-rich-quick” artists appears to_ 
be in radio, judging from the large num 
ber who have gone into it. What do 
most of these newcomers in the field know | 
about design? About production? About 
service? Very little. They know that an 
demand exists and they are seeking 2 
quick and profitable harvest. : 
Meanwhile other companies, the stand- | 
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Practical Economical _ Efficient 


EVERHOT 


The 3-in-1 Tool 
Branding Iron, Soldering Iron 
and Blow Torch 


For descriptive literature write— 


EVERHOT MFG. CO. 


Maywood Illinois 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


SOLDERING 


The delicate connections, small units and all fine work in general is as simple 
as writing with a lead pencil, if you use 


THE POST SOLDERING IRON 


PLATINUM HEATING ELEMENT—— INTERCHANGEABLE TIPS——WORKS ON ANY CURRENT 
(Large and Small) 


The smallest electric soldering One Half Actual Size D * 
Raptr List price $6.00 
peo ment.on.the' market FROM YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE p $6. 


| POST ELECTRIC CO., Mf’rs Dept. G, 30 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| “CODDERWEID” «329 TELEPHONE WIRE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.- MADE BY THE MOLTEN WELDING PROCESS 


Where No. 10 hard-drawn copper or No. 12 BB Galvanized iron tele- 
phone wire would be used, a No. 12 Copperweld Telephone Wire may 
be properly selected. 70 lbs. excess weight of wire per mile is avoided. 
, Relative Factor of Safety 


mt Breaking | Weight | with %” Ice and |With 15 Ib. Wind 
jam.} Weight | per Mile|g jb. Wind Pressure |Pressure. No Ice. 


Mead hard-drawn Copper.............cccessecsducvsaws 102” | 528 Ib. 166 Ib. 98 % 80% 
| Smee ty WEtESs Cra VANIZOC ATOM. tac coe de cc cee ce ns opie s we oleete -109” 476 ‘ 1701s! 88% 68% 
SESAME OO DERWOLOM ais vie'e Bie. 6 cco secs ges ves ese 's 0 ais 0 © eletereiate 081” 520 “ 96 * 100% 100% 
} 


Copperweld does not rust. It stays up under sleet loads and wind 
pressure when other wires would be wrecked. 


COPPER CLAD STEEL COMPANY, Braddock P. O., Rankin, Pa. 
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Veluations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGIMEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


b642 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Iil. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadoock Building CHICAGO 


Appraieals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financie!l Reparts 


HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 
Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Procedure and Income Tax Practice 


8154 Fourth 


Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 


Ww. C. POLK 


ee TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
8, Ratimates and Reports, 


eae aigal and Supervision 
@an arrunge a Moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bidg. Kansas City. Me. 


CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


; Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CQ. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPRING 
CONSTRUCTION WORK? 


How about your lines, Mr. Tele- 
phone Manager,—are they in 
good shape for the rest of the 
year? If replacements and re- 


pairs are necessary— 


BETTER MAKE 
YOUR ESTIMATES NOW 


Then Send in Those 
Orders to 


Telephony Advertisers 


Please tell the Advertiser you Saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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ard producers, are studying, designing, 
planning. Their products are being 
thought out before they are manufac- 
tured. Their radio apparatus is designed 
to look as far into the future as possible, 
so rapid are developments in this new 
science and pastime. And back of all 
these organizations of thinkers and work- 
ers is the sound element of service, of 
dependability of product, which means 
solid satisfaction to purchasers and sure 
performance of the apparatus. Whether 
you are entertaining guests with a concert, 
or listening to an important news message, 
lecture, or address, you want dependable 
results. 

Never before the coming of radio has 
the public in general been so prone to 
build at least a part of their own ap- 
paratus, for any purpose. Never before 
have Tom, Dick and Mary realized so 
well what manual skill and dexterity mean, 
nor have they so thoroughly appreciated 
the value of experience in production. 

Thousands of radio enthusiasts have 
gotten acquainted with a soldering iron, 


for example, who never before knew that 
such a thing existed. Boys, men and even 
women have wired coils, and assembled 


sets. 

Men from ordinary walks of life have 
become bench hands in a degree. The 
man from the office, as well as the shop, 
talks glibly of “hook-ups” and compli- 
cated circuits, connecting strangely named 
pieces of apparatus with even stranger 
parts to play in this wonderful new field 
of science. 

The bookkeeper on his homeward jour- 
ney talks to his friend about wave lengths 
in astonishing dimensions, and his friend 
can usually reply in equally mysterious 
terms of capacity and inductance. 

Those who have gone so 
only to wind coils, but 


far as not 
make complete set 


assemblies, have learned another lesson 
besides that of radio terminology, and 
have learned it well. “What lesson?” you 
may say. The chorus of radio fans the 


world over might reply: “The lesson of 
experience in production.” Men, women 
and children never tried to make wagons, 
sewing machines or automobiles for their 
own use (or, at least, very few of them 
did), but many, indeed many, have tried 
te build radio sets, and they now recog- 
nize a piece of properly made apparatus 
when they see it. 

They have learned that to make an ef- 
ficient product requires 
perience in designing, in the selection of 
raw materials in manufacturing, assem- 
bling and inspecting; in fact, experience 
in all stages of production clear through 
to the ultimate consumer, 

So we can better appreciate why some 
radio sets are good, some bad and some 
indifferent. Their value varies with the 
experience and the materials that have 
gone into them. The poor product fails 
to satisfy, and so the “get-rich-quick” 


experience—ex- 


The “STEWART” Test Cabinet) 


Tells you !f your line {s short, crosses, of 
A grounded and how many miles {t {s from ¥ 
you. Sosimple the operator can useit a 
easily asthe men, Reads direct. 


Sent on tria? 


STEWART BROTHERS ]} 
Ottawa, ill. | 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING | 

"COFFEY SYSTEM”! 

The Independent Staemdard | 
Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. : 


118 E. New rk Street 
lanapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Telephone Accseuntanés “of | 


TELEPHONES 

SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carrted in Stock by 

Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 3 
Atlanta, Ga. 


requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial - 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. eo 

i 


ect S22) G. VAN EMON 
UBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Tifteenth St. N . W., Washington, D. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUNBUS_OMIQ 


Construction 


Appraisal Reports 
+ 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 

Telephone Engineers 

Specialists in Appraisa Ra 

Financial In Nae, 

Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J.G. Wray, poigaed os E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hil 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicaga, I 
Telephone Wabash 5212 
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A 
Company 
That Was Wasting 


240 Fresh Batteries 
Every Year— 


HE company in question was using but an 

average of one barrel of dry cells a month, 
or 1500. cells a year. This outlay, at 29c per 
cell represented a cost of $435.00. By buying 
Victor Dry Cells at a saving of 4c per cell, a 
total saving of $60.00 a year was effected. 


This $60.00 is sufficient to buy 240 Victor 
Cells, so it can be assumed there was a 
gross waste of this many cells. Further- 
more, Victor Dry Cells are giving this same 
company 22% longer service than the more 
expensive cells. Estimating that by using 
Victors 22% of 1500 cells would answer the 
same purpose as the original requirement, 
it might be said that the purchaser 


bought 330 more cells 
than actually required. 


Think this over. Comparing Victor Dry Cells 
with others on the market, the price is all out 
of proportion, but our facilities are such as to 
lend easier the marketing of quality batteries 
at a lower cost. The quality invites com- 
parison. 


TICTOR 


, DRY CELL have a higher voltage to enable 

them to function under conditions 

that mean exhaustion to other 
cells. 

semua scruees 6 recuperate faster and more com- 


ANCASTER, ono. u. 5-4 

are made one like the other, care- 
ful attention being paid to every 
detail. 


last longer—that’s certain! 


THE CARBON PRODUCTS CO. 


LANCASTER OHIO 


District Offices: 


105 West Monroe St., 11-19 Moore St., 
Chicago, IIl. New York, N. Y. 


706 S. Second St., Plymouth Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. 


1001 Main St., Dallas, Texas 
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Efficiency of Skilled 
Workmen Is Greatly 
Increased by Supply- 
ing Them With the 
Best of Tools 


Slotted 
Air Inlet 


Flared Air Inlet 


Separate Needle Valve 


Hot Spot 
Hump 


Equip one crew of men with Turner 
“Master” Torches and keep a record of 
their daily and weekly output compared 
with a similar crew using old style torches. 


The difference will amaze you. 


TURNER “MASTER” TORCHES 
get into action quicker and are at least 
400° hotter. They are more convenient to 
work with. 

Their Flame control permits finer, more 
accurate work. Only SAFE Torches 
made, because they are the only ones with 
Safety Valve and air release. 


They Burn Gasoline or Kerosene. 


Our booklet explains many other inter- 
esting exclusive Patented Features. 


¢ [HE TURNER BRAss Il. U.S. RASSWORKY ) 


WILLOW ST. 


District Representatives 
Rice-Hitt Co., 709 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rice-Hitt Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Rice-Hitt Co., 417 Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Turner Brass Works, 36 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
A. H. Dveney & Co., 4th National ‘Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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manufacturer is singed in his own flame. 

And that is the reason why the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. with many 
years of high reputation in the Independ- 
ent telephone field, has been working stead- 
ily perfecting a line of radio equipment 
which can be absolutely depended upon. 
Its long experience in production. its wide 
research facilities, its laboratories and 
skilled engineering department, and above 
all its intent of thoroughness, have been 
bent upon these radio parts, with the re- 
sult that the public can be certain that 
each and every piece of Kellogg radio 
equipment will give satisfaction. Kellogg 
has long said of its telephones: ‘Use is 
the test.” This holds true equally of Kel- 
logge radio. 


A Small, Handy, Efficient Torch 
and Iron—The Everhot. 

One of the many products which the 
Everhot Mfg. Co., of Maywood, IIl., has 
placed on the market as an aid for tele- 
phone construction work is the Everhot 
self-heating soldering iron, blow torch and 
branding iron. 

The brands are made to any special de- 
sign or trade mark. When it is to be 
used as a soldering iron, the brand is sim- 
ply detached and one of the’tips or attach- 
ments inserted.- Another easily made ad- 
justment, and the iron becomes a blow 
torch. 

The burners are made of the best mate- 
rials obtainable and are of heavy type, de- 
signed to stand hard use. The iron has a 
patented self-cleaning needle valve and a 
needle valve seat to take the strain off the 
valve. The makers claim that the valve 
will outlast the torch. 

The pre-heating chamber runs on both 
sides of the flame tube, giving a dry gas— 


S 


The ‘‘Everhot”’ Self-heating Soldering Iron. 


thus vaporizing each drop of gasoline and 
delivering the maximum heat units. A 
special alloy steel tube connects the fuel 
tank with the burner, in order to keep the 
tank cool at all times. 

The tool is of a handy size, light weight 
and embodies many new features that 


facilitate the work of the lineman and 


SSS 
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Switchboard Plugs, All Types, 
INSULATION IN ONE UNIT. 


7 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN, 


Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


M. LANZ BOLT CO. 
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Patent 1302471 


IN USE! N FIVE CONTINENTS 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 
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enable him to complete more soldering 
jobs in a day. The lineman can carry it 
in his belt or put it in his pocket, and it 
can be used in any position and in any 
wind, state the manufacturers. 

A method suggested by one telephone 
man for increasing the efficiency of the 
torch is to use a 5-lb. ladle to catch the 
drip when the molten lead is poured onto 
a joint, and to pour the lead back into a 
2-Ib. ladle, which is constantly heated by 
the flame against it. 

There are a number of attachments to 
the instrument which give variety to its 
usefulness and make it a general utility 
tool. 

The Everhot standard blow torch pre- 
sents many exclusive features and is 
another Everhot product which is finding 
favor among the telephone men. 

Concerning these and other labor-saving 
devices for telephone construction work, 
the Everhot Mfg. Co. will be glad to give 
complete information. 


Stromberg-Carlson Report Shows 
Good Business Last Year. 

The annual report of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for 1922, shows the company 
to be in a sound condition, with a surplus 
of about $800,000 as of December 31. 
The net profit for the year was $317,400 
and four cash and a stock dividend were 
declared during the year. 

The balance sheet a 
1921, follows: 


of December 831, 


ASSETS. 
Fixed assets: 
Machinery, factory 
equipment, tools, 


etc., less reserves. 
Current assets: 

Raw materials, sup- 
plies, work in pro- 
cess and finished 
product at cost or 


iSmlowenwmneeee...$1 177.299 
Accounts receivable, 

less reserve...... 557,285 

. Notes receivable.... 204.207 


United States and 

Canadian govern- 

ment bonds (mar- 

ket value $447,- 

154) 2a... 140,637 

Cash on hand and 
Ine Datloseeeene. . . 105,664 2.485.016 
Deferred charges..... a 922 704 
$2,840,378 


DENMARK 


To insure delivery on time. order your poles 
as early as possible. 
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LIABILITIES » 
Capital stock: is 
Auth’zed. . $2,000,000 ’ 
Isstied, 3%... eee 1,680,000 


Less—Held in com- ‘ 
pany’s treasury... 10,000 $1,670,000 
Current liabilities : 
Accounts payable 
including accrued 


wages and taxes.. 90,978 
Provision for fed- 
eral income tax.. 40,000 
Reserves : 
For contingencies. . 50,000 
For market fluctua- 
tions in inventory 
Values.) eee 200,000. 250,000 
Surplus <2... 5 eee 789,400 
$2.840,378 


The profit and loss and surplus account 
statement reflects this condition: 
Surplus at December 31, 1921.. $1,440,584 
Net income for the year, 2 

after deducting depre- 

ciation, but before in- 

terest and federal tax.$359,872 


Deduct—Interest paid. 2,492 
$357,380 
Deduct—Provision for 
federal income tax.. 40,000 
Net profit for year 1922 - 317,380 
$1,757,964 
POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—AIl around 
telephone man with five years’ expe- 
rience and wife (five years as oper- 
ator) wish to connect with good up-to- 
date telephone company starting May 
20th. State full particulars in first let- 
ter. Address 5269, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


WANTED TO TRADE 


WANTED TO TRADE—160 acres all’ 
in wheat, new three-wire fence, lo- 
cated three miles from Horace, Kans., 
for telephone exchange or controlling 
interest in same. In- answering, state 
price per telephone in use. Address 
B. W. Ammerman, Scotia, Neb. 


ILL TRADE—160 acres improved 
dairy farm, one-half. mile from con- 
crete Victory Highway, 28. miles from | 
Kansas City, for small telephone plant 
located in northeastern Kansas or near 
Kansas City in Missouri—two or three 
hundred telephones. Address Foster 
Laming, Tonganoxie, Kans. ~ 
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Time and again 
TELEPHONY has urg- 
ed telephone com- 
panies to increase their publicity efforts, 
to get on the right side of the local news- 
paper with a view to getting space in its 
Probably, more than one reader 
“What 


particular sort of reading matter will ap- 


columns. 
has asked himself the question: 


peal to the editor and find its way into 
_ print?” 

It so happens that the Illinois Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information has 
been checking up on this very point, and 
the result of its investigation answers that 
query. 

* * * x 

Copies of the February issues of several 
hundred newspapers were examined, and 
the amount of matter clipped from the 
“committee’s weekly bulletins was measured 
This 


‘analysis was divided into these groupings 


‘in column inches and _ classified. 
‘and the percentage for each group figured, 
with these results: 

Statistical (matter relating to produc- 
‘tion, number of customers, etc.), 23.4 per 
Historical, 9.2 per. cent. 

Anecdotes, 0.82 per cent. 

Jokes, 4.7 per cent. 

Problems of the industry, 61.9 per cent. 

xk * «OX 

An analysis of the matter published 
' during the six months ending December 31, 
1922, gave approximately the same results. 
‘It is encouraging to note that the figures 
' show that press matter explaining the 
‘problems of the utility was given more 


attention by the editors than were the 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


other subjects discussed, which indicates 
that the newspapers appreciate the situa- 
tion and are willing to give the .service 
companies an opportunity to give the pub- 
lic the facts. 

The Illinois committee’s records show 
that the principal topics touched upon, 
under the heading “Problems of the In- 
dustry” were taxation, tax-exempt securi- 
ties, right of industries to fair rates, as- 
sociation conventions, and the like. 

3 

News items of local telephone develop- 
ment, service improvements, and changes 
in the company organization, if properly 
handled, always find a ready welcome in 
Mat- 


ter reminding the public of the peculiar 


the columns of the local newspaper. 


problems of the telephone utility is doubly 
useful in creating ‘good will, and, accord- 
ing to the figures quoted, editors are will- 
ing to give it space. 

As showing what can be accomplished 
along the publicity line when intelligent, 
systematic attention is given the matter, 
it is said that during the 47 months the 
Illinois committee has been operating, ap- 
proximately 108,000 
space has been given its utility news by 


column inches of 


the papers of the state. 
eee * x 
Committees on public utility informa- 
tion are doing a valuable work in placing 
before students in high schools interest- 
ing facts and information relating to the 
public service industry. In Missouri and 


Illinois, for instance, the state committees 
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have prepared a 
“public welfare and 
public utility educa- 
tional service’ which has been offered to 
Out of 
636 schools in Missouri, 228 have requested 


every high school in these states. 


the service to be supplied for use among 
In Illinois 570 high schools 
have asked for the service. 

Such 


regarding the utility business are certain 


the pupils. 


efforts to broadcast information 
to bear fruit and smooth the path of serv- 


ice companies in the next generation, 
when these high school students are grad- 
uated into the active business and social 
life of men and women. 

It is a good thing to remember that 
the school children of today will be the 
utility customers tomorrow. 

Ag ine Seat 


A letter from a telephone man who 
was interested in the reference to a code 
of ethics for the telephone industry calls 
attention to the fact that the agricultural 
interests are now preparing such a code. 
Representatives of the farm implement, 
agricultural press and rural equipment 
companies held a conference, and adopted 
six articles of faith, the first of which 
is a fine example of the ideals which will 
help straighten out many of present day 
troubles. This article says: 

“Our industry, being basic in character, 
affords us a distinct opportunity of serv- 
ing society and should justify the ex- 
change of ideas. Our ambitions should 
encourage us to perform our duties in a 
dignified and honorable manner; our en- 
deavors should be to elevate the standard 


of our vocation. 
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“Our business should be conducted in 
such a manner that others will find it prof- 
itable and conducive to happiness to emu- 
late our example; and furthermore, that 
truth, 


in all our dealings.” 
Bilis GoM st Hk 


honesty and courtesy shall prevail 


The committee to draft a code of 
ethics for the United States Independent 
Telephone Association consists of: John 
Z. Miller, Erie, Pa., chairman; John H. 
Wright, Jamestown, N. Y.; E. L. Chase, 
Kansas City, Mo.; P. J. Weirich, Monroe. 
Wis. and F. H. Gardinier, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mr. Miller was the author of the resolu- 
tion before the last convention which 
started the movement for a code of ethics 


for the telephone business. He and his 


“Telephone Talks” 


A Successful Publicity Campaign Consisted of a Series of Short Telephone 
Talks Run as Advertisements in the Newspapers, a New One Each Day—Pur- 
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colleagues are well qualified to draft a 
declaration of principles which will com- 
the respect the and 
strengthen the telephone industry in every 


public 


mand of 


way. 
* *k *k * 

Anything that encourages the investment 

of local capital in local telephone com- 


panies is in the right direction and should 
That is 


from the 


be given the widest publicity. 
why the following editorial 
Santa Cruz (Calif.) Sentinel is quoted, 
and why managers should have it printed 


in the home papers: 
“Investments in public utilities are be- 
coming the most popular form of savings. 


We must use electric light, gas, telephone, 
street railway or interurban service un- 


to 


‘Public utility companies have made the 
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der modern living conditions. We ca 
not eliminate charges for these service. 
or at least some of them, any more th 
we can eliminate the grocer’s bill. 
“The thrifty individual has found how 
he can turn these charges into a dividend, 


sale of their securities in such small de 
nominations or on the easy payment plan 
a feature of their financing. 1 

“A family that buys $1,000 worth of 
stock or bonds of the local electric light, 
gas, telephone company or other tlie 
becomes an interested owner in the enter. . 
prise, and from the return on the invest-— 
ment turns its monthly bill into a profi 
to itself, *: 

“As the people become the real owners — 
of public utilities in this manner, a co- 
Operative enterprise is built up on i 
highest plan of development.” 


the Public 


pose of the Talks Was to Make the Public Realize Its Relation to Company 


Foreword. 

As manager of your telephone system 
and knowing that you want first-class 
service, I feel that I would be neglectful 
in my duty to you if I did not advise you 
of what is necessary in order to give 
that service, and at the same time set 
forth the relation of the company to the 
community which it serves. 

As you furnish the money, it is proper 
and right that you should know whit. it 
costs to maintain and operate the plant 
and what efforts have been, and are being 
made, to give you dependable service. 

You should also know that the only 
purpose of the management is to give you 
the service which you desire and to earn 


a fair and reasonable return upon the: 


property “used and useful,” in the con- 
duct of the business. 

We will endeavor to give you this by 
means of a series of short “Telephone 
Talks” which will appear in your local 
papers. I hope you will read them as 
they are published and that, if the subject 
matter treated is not made perfectly clear, 
or if any question arises in your mind 
that is not answered, you will give me the 
opportunity of going into the matter fully 
with you personally. The light of day 
can not harm any worthy cause. 


How the Company Started. 

In 1894 ten timorous townsmen of yours 
decided to put in a few telephones as sort 
of side issue to their other business. They 
did not even dream nor imagine the future 
of their simple venture. Unexpected cost 
and difficulties in finding reliable appar- 


By Chas. S. Norton 


“TELEPHONE TALKS.” 


Here is a series of “Telephone Talks” 
which were prepared by Chas. S. Nor- 
ton and used over the manager’s signa- 
ture in what was seemingly a very 
successful publicity campaign at Leb- 
anon, Ind. The purpose of these talks 
was to set before the community its 
true relation to the telephone company 
and its service. 

The talks first appeared in 12 install- 
ments in the daily papers for two suc- 
cessive weeks, and then were combined 
in pamphlet form and mailed to each 
subscriber. They were published as 
paid advertisements, using a quarter of 
a page, set in large type to a width of 
five inches. The paragraphs were divid- 
ed as nearly equal as possible each day 
into talks No. 1, No. 2, etc. 

These talks form an excellent outline 
or guide for a publicity campaign that 
other companies might have under con- 
sideration. 


RR a 


atus and equipment confronted them at 
the very beginning. 

Seven of the ten soon became discour- 
aged and got from under, but three of 
them—Phil Adler, W. J. DeVol and Wil- 
liam Buntin—stuck to the venture and, 
being joined later by Dr. L. W. Kirtley, 
are still financially interested and direc- 
tors of the affairs of the company. 

When the first pole was set in the alley 
running past Castle Hall, a crowd gath- 


‘a PE i 


ered to see the beginning of the new 
enterprise. Comments were freely offered 
by the onlookers. “It’s only a plaything,” 
“I wouldn’t put my money in it,” “Leb= 
anon is not big enough a place for a tele- 
phone company,” “What good will it do 
I would like to know,” “Tl bet they will 
wish they hadn’t started this thing,” and 
such remarks greeted these original ang 
pioneer telephone men of the present Leb- 
anon Telephone Co. 28 years ago on a 
Friday afternoon as they watched the set- 
ting of that first pole. ‘ 

Great encouragement, wasn’t it, for 
these ten men who laid then the founda- 
tion of this institution which today is 
essential to community life and reaches 
almost every home and business house and 
office. It is also an integral part of the 
county, state and nation-wide telephone 
system of 13,000,000 telephones and one 
of the heaviest tax paying corporations in 
your county. 

Trouble Ahead. 


The pathway of the organizers of the 
Lebanon Telephone Co. was not strewn 
with roses by any means. Difficulties de- 
veloped thick and fast. There were only 
two or three manufacturers of telephondl 
and switchboards in the United States 
from which equipment could be pur- 
chased. These factories were just best 
ning, their apparatus was primitive and 
hardly dependable, for telephony was then 
new. : 

The company planned for 50 subscrib- 
ers and built accordingly. At that time 
all lines were single wire or of the 


* 
& 
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grounded line type. The outside con- 
struction was all open-wire work, no 
aerial or underground cables being used. 
Cross-talk between lines was apparent 
and inductive disturbance (buzzing and 
roaring in the receiver) was so bad at 
night when the electric light was turned 
on that many telephones could not be used 
for conversation. Some of you remember 
how it was, and your complaints about 
the service. 
_ To overcome cross-talk and inductive 
disturbance, the company had to change 
to full metallic or two wires for each in- 
dividual subscriber and party-line  tele- 
phone. This necessitated doubling the 
wire mileage and other additional con- 
struction at a heavy expense adding noth- 
ing to the net income. 


A Radical Change. 


When the Lebanon Telephone Co. was 
formed, it was organized purely as a com- 
mercial or industrial concern. It was in 
the same class as farming, manufacturing 
or merchandising, and was free from reg- 
ulation or restrictions as to earnings. 

It was free to manage its own affairs 
and, like the farmer, the manufacturer or 
the merchant, could make much or little, 
according to business conditions and good 
or bad management. If the company 
could make 10, 20, or 50 per cent upon 
its investment, it was no one’s business 
hut its own, just as today there is no law 
‘preventing the farmer, a merchant or a 
“manufacturer from making 10, 20, 50 or 
even 100 per cent upon his investment if 
he is able to do so. 


The enactment of the public utility law 
in 1913 and the advent of commission 
regulation for utilities practically took 
the Lebanon Telephone Co. out of the 
“commercial and industrial class of busi- 
“ness and made of it a functional institu- 
tion. That is, it can no longer make more 
than a “fair return’—7 or 8 per cent 
upon its capital. Although organized to 
‘make money, it is now prohibited from 
making money above a fair return and 
“must operate for the sole purpose of giv- 
‘ing service. It has no other reason for 
existing and is in business for no other 
purpose. 

Rebuilding. 

Within a few years the growth of the 
company made it physically impossible 
for the pole lines to carry all of the open 
wires needed on the main leads in the city 
and the company had to do away with its 
open-wire plant many years before the 
life in it was used up, junk the wire and 
 erossarms and substitute aerial and under- 
“ground cables at a heavy expense, thus 
greatly increasing its capital cost per 
‘station. 

_ The heavy open-wire lead that once dis- 
figured your main streets and was a men- 
ace to fire protection was junked and new 
cables were put underground to take their 
place. The first telephone instruments 
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had to be remodeled or new ones pur- 
chased to take their place. 
building in order to suit new conditions 
was the order of the day. 


Three New Switchboards. 

The first switchboard was a one-posi- 
tion type built to accommodate 50 lines. 
Developments within three years rendered 
this board inadequate and, as it could not 
be added to, it had to be junked and a 
900-line board installed. By 1912 this 
switchboard also became inadequate. Al- 
though it was not worn out and the com- 
pany had paid several thousand dollars 
for it, nobody wanted that type of second- 
hand board and the company got less than 
$300 for it as junk. 

At this time the present 2,000-line mul- 
tiple board was installed which cost four 
times as much per line as the first board 
cost. This junking of switchboards and 
killing property investment was in the 
interest of better service and to meet the 
increasing demand for service. 

Buying the Bell. 

For a number of years the citizens of 
Lebanon and Boone County were served 
by two opposing telephone systems—our 
own and the Central Union Telephone Co. 
This meant dual service for many, two 
telephones—or half service, one telephone. 

There was a constantly-growing demand 
on the part of the public that the two 
systems be combined. To meet the public 
wish this was done iri 1912 by our com- 
pany buying the Central Union company. 
This resulted in the duplication of such 
property as pole lines, cables, switchboard 
and terminals, much of which could not be 
used but had to be junked or sold as 
second-hand material at considerable loss. 


Magneto to Commen Battery. 


Many of you remember when it was 
necessary for you to ring Central by vig- 
orously turning a crank, and that fre- 
quently an inspector had to come into 


your home or place of business to replace 
worn-out batteries. Your telephone in- 
struments were large and unsightly. This 
was the magneto system. 

At the time of the merging of the two 
plants, and the installation of the present 
switchboard, a change was made to com- 
mon battery such as you now have. This 
necessitated changing all the telephone in- 
struments and the installation of a com- 
plete new central office equipment, result- 
ing again in a heavy loss of property and 
junking of equipment. 

Why These Changes? 

These changes were for the good of the 
service and to take care of the increasing 
list of subscribers. When we began oper- 
ating, the science, art and business of 
telephony was young. The best apparatus 
was primitive. The art and business of 
telephony as we know it today was un- 
known and unimagined. 

Inventions and new devices have fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession. 
The toy and luxury of twenty-five years 


Constant re-_ 
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ago has become a business and social ne- 
cessity. From 50 to 2,000 subscribers has 
been the growth. 

In order that you might have the best 
possible service, the company has had to 
repeatedly change equipment and tear out 
and rebuild, until today its investment 
represents the cost, not only of the pres- 
ent plant as it is, but of two former plants 
that have been largely scrapped. The 
demands of the public for service com- 
pelled it. 

This is why these changes have been 
made. Is it any wonder a telephone prop- 
erty costs far more than what a casual 
observer realizes? 

A County System. 

The original exchange of about 50 sub- 
scribers in Lebanon has been expanded 
until it covers not only the city but 
reaches into the county for a distance of 
six or seven miles. The company has 
operating agreements with exchanges at 
Thorntown, Hazelrigg, Advance, James- 
town, New Brunswick, Mechanicsburg, 
Whitestown, Elizaville and Big Springs. 
There are over 5,000 telephones included 
in the county system. 

It also has traffic agreements with long 
distance companies for toll line service, 
thereby making it possible for you to talk 
to “anyone anywhere” in the United States 
and nearby islands of the sea. The vast 
telephone system of the entire country is 
at your service the same as if we owned 
it in its entirety. 

While the development and extension of 
this vast telephone system of the United 
States has been wonderful, it is relatively 
no more wonderful than the development 
and extension of our own system in our 
own local field, for we have kept pace 
with the larger system. 


Where the Money Goes. 

Many a man has asked himself this 
question without being able to answer it 
with any degree of satisfaction. We know 
where the money goes, for the Uniform 
System of Accounts issued by both the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana 
prescribe how we shall classify our in- 
come and expense. 

We will not burden you with details 
but every dollar we take in is divided up 
and spent for taxes, interest, insurance, 
rents, fuel, light, power, repairs, mate- 
rials, management, office force, bookkeep- 
ers, office supplies, operators, repairmen, 
inspectors, “trouble-shooters,” wire chiefs, 
and then if anything is left out of the 
dollar, the stockholder can have his 7 per 
cent or 8 per cent. In the case of your 
company there is nothing left. 


Our Business Is Different. 

The telephone business is different from 
merchandising or manufacturing in that 
the merchant and manufacturer conduct 
their business free from regulation as to 
profits and output, while we are regulated 
by law as to rates and service. 
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The merchant fixes the price he wants 
for his goods and, whether just or unjust, 
reasonable or unreasonable, the price he 
fixes is purely his own affair. We, how- 
ever, are “required to furnish reasonably 
adequate service and facilities.’ The 
charge made by us for any service ren- 
dered “shall be reasonable and just, and 
every unjust or unreasonable charge for 
such service ts prohibited and declared 
unlawful.” 

The Public Service Commission of In- 
diana passes upon the reasonableness and 
justness of the rates which we charge 
with power to reduce any rate which we 
may fix if it is found unreasonable. The 
law, while it prohibits an unjust and un- 
reasonable rate, clearly contemplates on 
the other hand that we are entitled to a 
rate for service that is just and reason- 
able. 

As a heavy eapayer and one of your 
essential institutions, we ought to get a 
rate for service that would yield as much 
as if we had invested our money in real 
estate mortgages. Does anyone object to 
the groceryman, the butcher, the depart- 
ment store owner, the manufacturer, the 
banker or the farmer earning a fair re- 
turn upon his investment and enough to 
pay living wages to employes? 

Let us be fair with each other. As we 
are not permitted to make big profits in 
“fat” years with which to tide over our 
losses in “lean” years, it is reasonable that 
we should be allowed a rate of return that 
in all years is equitable and just. 


Cost Increases With Subscribers. 

You doubtless have heard or read that 
the more subscribers a telephone company 
has the more it costs per subscriber to 
give service. This is true! Operators’ 
wages are a heavy expense with us. 
When we had 50 subscribers, you could 
talk to anyone of the 49. Now that we 
have 2,000 subscribers you can talk to 
anyone of the 1,999, as well as 3,000 addi- 
tional subscribers of other companies to 
which we furnish service. 

Is it not reasonable that you will talk 
more, and that more people will talk to 
you by telephone? More calls over your 
line mean more operating work, hence 
more operating expense. The average 
operating expense on each line is more 
than double what it was not many years 
ago, yet no more is paid for service. 

Then too, the bigger the exchange, the 
longer the average subscriber line. As 
cities grow the telephone company must 
extend its lines. The longer the lines, 
the greater the investment and the more 
it costs to keep up the lines. It costs 
more to knock out a cross or repair a 
telephone in the country than it does in 
town because it takes more time. 

As an exchange grows larger, the call- 
ing rate per station increases and the up- 
keep per line is larger. This is why 
expenses increase more rapidly than in- 
come in a growing exchange. 
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Telephones and Automobiles. 

The human being is a queer animal. He 
does not seem to object to the price he 
pays for luxuries, but is eternally fighting 
the price of the necessities of life. There 
are almost 4,000 automobiles in Boone 
County and 5,000 telephones. 

Your county has as large, if not the 
largest telephone development per unit of 
population of any county in the state—one 
telephone to each five of population—yet 
Boone County last year paid ten times as 
much for gasoline and oil with which to 
run its automobiles as it paid for ex- 
change and toll line telephone service 
combined. 

If the upkeep, repair, depreciation and 
running expense, including tires, gasoline 
and oil, of each automobile is one dollar 
per day, the people of this county spend 
annually $1,460,000 on automobiles not in- 
cluding the purchase price. This is 20 
times as much as is spent for telephone 
service. 

If it were a question of doing without 
automobiles altogether, or telephone serv- 
ice altogether, we believe the public would 
give up the automobile in preference. to 
its telephone system. The truth of the 
case is that no modern invention fills the 
absolute needs of community life so much 
as the telephone and costs as little. 


Depreciation. 


Depreciation is the destructive force of 
the elements upon ‘our poles, wires, cables 
and other equipment. The minute a pole 
is set in the ground, it starts to decay; 
as soon as a wire is strung, it begins to 
rust; no sooner is a cable strung than the 
sheath begins to crystalize and eventually 
cracks, thus rendering it useless. Nothing 
that we use grows better with age but 
everything gradually goes to pieces and 
sooner or later must be replaced. 

There is no escaping the action of the 
elements. A company that does not charge 
a rate that permits of a proper reserve 
for depreciation will finally find its plant 
rotted down and rusted out and no money 
with which to replace it. And then, too, 
we have to contend with fires, storms, 
sleet and floods which destroy parts of 
our property all at once. 

If any community desires good and con- 
tinuous telephone service, the rate which 
it pays must be sufficient to provide for 
replacement as fast as the elements and 
daily wear tear it down. In addition to 
this, equipment becomes out of date and 
must be junked and discarded and re- 
placed with new in the interest of better 
and more modern service. This expense 
must be met from the income of the 
company. 

Telephones and Good Roads. 

Just as roads, houses, fences and farms 
go to pieces if not kept up, so does tele- 
phone property. We would be very negli- 
gent, indeed, if we did not call your 
attention to the necessity of keeping up 
the property in order to give good service. 
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Your telephone system is similar te 
your highway system. Each is a means 
of keeping you in touch with your neigh. 
bor. The fee simple (ownership) of your 
highways belong to the abutting property 
owner, yet you have the use of these high- 
ways and pay to keep them in repair. Still 
you do not own the roads. ‘ 

The property ownership of your tele- 
phone system belongs to the stockholders, 
yet it is dedicated to public use, wholly 
governed and regulated by the public 
which uses it. t 

Your avenues of communication—roads 
and telephones—are absolutely essential to’ 
community life. Just as the dirt roads 
of a few years ago no longer meet the 
public need and are being replaced by 
good gravel and concrete highways, : | 
your former grounded line, open-wire, 
magneto telephone system has had to be 
replaced by a full metallic cable-con- 
structed, common battery plant in order to 
meet the demands for service. 

Like your roads, telephone service is’ 
good, bad or indifferent just in proportion 
as you pay to make it so. 


Good Telephone Service. 


While telephone companies have stand- 
ards as to what constitutes good service, 
the nature of the business does not permit | 
a fixed standard as in the case of water, | 
gas or electric current. What one subs | 
scriber considers good or fair service, an-| 
other vociferously condemns, depending 
largely upon the temperament of the party} 
using the service. The human element 
both as to company employes and sub- 
scribers enters into giving service, and | 
so long as the human element is a part of 
the service, there will be occasional errors. 

The service of your grocery, garage, 
department store, postoffice, etc. is not 100 
per cent perfect and never will be—but it 
can not be said you do not get good sery- 
ice from these concerns. So with your 
telephone company; as long as your tele- 
phone service is comparable with vother 
services rendered you into which the hu- 
man element enters, your service is good, 

Remember that interference with our 
lines by other wire-using companies and 
that lightning, winds, snow, sleet or rain, 
falling branches and trees, through no 
fault of our own, often interrupts your 
service. Also that your telephone instru- 
ment and switchboard are composed of 
very delicately-made and finely-adjusted’ 
electrical apparatus which is easily thrown) 
out of order and your service for the time. 
being is broken down. ¥ 


And also remember that our clerks, 
operators, inspectors and linemen are hu-. 
man beings like yourself and sometimes 
unintentionally make a mistake. But un-) 
like you they work for hundreds and thou- 
sands—not for one or a few persons—who 
pass judgment upon their actions. 

With all this we believe our service, 
compares favorably with any other clas 

(Concluded. on page 30.) 


Operators’ Problems and Qualifica- 
tions, 

Miss Florence Ringling, 
Assistant Chief Toll Operator, Keystone 
Telephone Co. of Philadelphia. 

In preparing this paper on the subject, 
“Problems and Qualifications of a Toll 
Operator,” and taking up the problems 
‘first, the natural question would be, 
“What are a toll operator’s problems?” 
and having found out, enumerate each and 
every one of them. 

One might say that anything which oc- 
-curs that has a tendency to delay or pre- 
yent call from being completed at all, be- 
‘comes a toll operator’s problem. Gener- 
ally speaking, the ordinary problems a 
toll operator meets from day to day are, 
as a rule, pretty well covered by the rules 
and regulations governing her work. 

The operator’s first duty—or shall we 
say problem ?—is to complete a call as soon 
as possible. We all know, however, that 
there are causes resulting in delayed or can- 
celled calls of which she has nocontrol. A 
subscriber who is in the habit of calling 
‘certain toll or long distance points daily 
_and whose calls the toll operator is fami- 
‘liar with presents no problem to her, for 
‘in many cases she knows number and 
“name of party wanted and, as a usual re- 

sult the call is completed very promptly. 

It is, however, a different proposition 
‘on a call where subscribers calling are 
ihard to understand or cannot give com- 
plete information as to the name of firm, 
‘party wanted, number of telephone or ad- 
‘dress, as the case may be. 

Her problem then is to help such sub- 
\scribers as much as possible by, in the 
first case where the subscriber is hard to 
/ understand, being unusually careful in re- 
peating back, and emphasizing that part of 
‘the information given that she is in doubt 
of having understood; in the second case, 
/on calls where information is incomplete, 
to ask such questions, the answers of 

\which, if the subcriber can give them, 
) when passed to the distant toll operator, 
/ will be a help in completing the call. 
For example, a call is received for a Mr. 
| Blake who is a salesman and who will be 
in a certain town today ; the firm for whom 
‘he works is anxious to get in touch with 
him. The only information given on the 
‘eal is name of party wanted and name 
| of town where this party is supposed to be 
/on a certain day. 

The problem of the toll operator in this 
case is to ascertain by questioning the 
party placing the call, at what hotel he 
‘would be most likely to stop; if this 
‘information can not be given, what busi- 


ness concerns would Mr. Blake most 
likely call on in this town. Any informa- 
tion in either case would be of great help 
to the distant toll operator in locating the 
party wanted. 

True, calls of this nature are few when 
compared with total calls handled, but 
unless the toll operator receiving this call 
meets and solves the problem presented, 
a lost call and, therefore, lost revenue as 
well as a disappointed subscriber are the 
result. And so one might give various ex- 
amples of calls in which problems present 
themselves; but it is safe to say that a 
toll operator when encountering what one 
might say are out of the ordinary prob- 
lems will, if keen about completing calls, 
complete a good percentage that would 
otherwise be cancelled, if she uses judg- 
ment in questioning the party placing the 
call, and takes.advantage of every avail- 
able course to get the call completed. 

Every operator, whether she is what is 
known as a local operator or a toll oper- 
ator, must be courteous. Too much can- 
not be said about this one thing of cour- 
tesy, for no matter what happens either on 
a local, toll or long distance call, whether 
it is completed or not, courtesy in its 
handling is of the very first importance. 
This is especially true in the handling of 
toll or long distance calls where the party 
calling is hard to understand or the infor- 
mation given is incomplete. The courteous 
and intelligent way a call of this kind is 
handled very often gets the results de- 
sired, and is a means of establishing calls 
that would otherwise be lost. 


A toll operator should be of such a 
disposition that she will not be easily up- 
set or, as one might put it, have “nerves” 
in the handling of her work; for if she 
does, it will be reflected in her work and 
can not help but be noticed by subscribers 
she receives calls from and toll operators 
she has occasion to pass calls to. This, 
it goes without saying, is not productive 
of good toll or long distance service. 

The operator must be familiar with the 
rules and regulations governing toll and 
long distance work. This also applies to 
the various routings. If there is a choice 
of routes, she should know from exper- 
ience what the best routings are and al- 
ways use them when placing calls involv- 
ing these routings, unless the trunks 
should be busy or out of order. She 
should be keen about reporting to her 
supervisor anything of any nature which 
she experiences in the handling of her 
work, that delays the rapid and accurate 
handling of the calls. 

In short, to summarize “the qualifica- 
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Efficiency Amonég the Operators 


Some of the Toll Operator’s Problems and How She Solves Them—The Im- 
portance of Accurate Ticket Detail—Recording Operator Must Have Cour- 
tesy, Accuracy and Speed—Papers Presented at Pennsylvania Convention | 


tions of a toll operator,” she must be 
courteous; she should have a_ pleasing 
voice, she should have adaptability to meet 
and solve out-of-the-ordinary operating 
problems when presented. She must be 
thoroughly familiar with rules and regu- 
lations governing toll and long distance 
work; she must be thoroughly familiar 
with the best routings; and last but by 
no means least she must conduct herself 
in such a manner both with her associates 
and the public, that she will be well 
thought of by all with whom she comes 
in contact. 


The Necessity of Ticket Detail in 
Handling Calls and Reports 
in Proper Order. 
Miss Edna Bateman, Chief Operator, 
Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of 
Penna., Harrisburg, Penna. 


Telephone calls come under two classes 
—local and long distance. All telephone 
work is very important, but there is one 
part more important than the rest and that 
is long distance work, because usually 
where long distance service is used, it is 
for business purposes; therefore, it is 
very essential that the long distance op- 
erator be very efficient in handling long 
distance calls. 

In answering long distance calls the op- 
erator should introduce herself by saying: 
“This is Long Distance.” While the call 
is being recorded, or before the party 
hangs up, the operator should repeat the 
ticket in case there should be any chance 
of being misunderstood. When this is 
done, the operator should use the phrase, 
“Thank you, Mr. Parkenheimer. The op- 
erator will call you.” 

In recording a ticket, the operator 
should have the filing time on her ticket— 
in other words, the time she received the 
call—the number of the telephone the party 
is using; his name, if he will give it, if 
not, the name of the firm, or party, whose 
telephone he is using; the place that he 
wants, and the name of the party to whom 
he wishes to speak. 

If he should give the name of a firm, or 
a number, then the operator should ask 
him if he wants to talk to any particular 
party. If he wants to talk to any one 
that answers the telephone, the operator 
should use the ‘correct code, AY, which 
means anyone, on the face of her ticket. 

When the ticket is made out, there 
should be enough information on the call 
that will enable her to pass her call with- 
out trouble. 

When the operator rings for the termi- 
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nating operator, she should immediately 
announce her station by saying, “Hbg. a 
ticket.” If it should be a collect call, the 
operator should say, “Hbg. a KI” which 
means a collect ticket, so that the op- 
erator receiving the ticket will know at 
once what to do. 

After announcing to the operator that 
she has a ticket for her, she should in a 
very clear voice pass her the ticket, giv- 
ing her number and the name of the party 
called for. 

If the party calling does not happen 
to know the number of the party he is 
calling, the originating operator should 
get all the information concerning the 
call, and then ask the operator at the 
terminating office for I. B., which means 
information, and she, in turn, will give 
the number desired. 

The record on a ticket should be suf- 
ficiently complete that the various steps 
taken in handling the call may be follow- 
ed and understood. For instance, if an 
operator takes a ticket, and does not get 
enough information on it so that the oper- 
ator who relieves her will understand the 
ticket, then she will have to call the party 
and ask him again for the information. 
This not only causes delay but does not 
have a very good effect upon the party 
calling. 

If, after the operator gets the ticket, 
the circuit is busy, she should use the code 
“N C” which means “no circuit”. If the 
circuit is out of order, she should use the 
code “O D” which means “out of order” 
in either case, the time should be put on 
the ticket with the correct codes. Then 
the operator should try other ways to com- 
plete her call. 

If the party called for does not have 
a telephone, the proper code “NF” 
which means “No Telephone” should be 
placed on the back of the ticket. 

Every effort should be made to complete 
the connection before canceling the call, 

Codes should be memorized and used 
between operators. They are not used, 
however, in giving reports to the public 
or any one except operating employes. 

All tickets canceled should bear the rea- 
son for their cancelation as learned by 
the operator during the time of her in- 
struction period. 

If there is a telephone near to the party 
called for, the operator should inquire 
whether they will send for the party called. 
If this method cannot be used, the oper- 
ator should inquire of the party calling 
whether he wishes to send a messenger 
for which an extra charge will be made. 

Each morning, the chief operator should 
examine the tickets of the preceding day 
in the expectation that among them will 
be some, which, from the nature of the 
reports, will appear to justify an effort 
to establish the connection. 

Reports on all calls should be promptly 
given to the subscriber, 


Summarizing briefly, the following 
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points should be observed: First, filing 
time, the time at which the calling party 
gives the details of the call; second, re- 
cording trunk number; third, recording 
operator’s personal number. 

Tickets as received should be given 
prompt attention. The filing time should 
govern the order in which the calls are 
passed. 

Incompleted tickets should be retained 
at the position so as to be found promptly 
and acted upon in proper order at the 
proper time and without waste of circuit 
time or delay to the subscriber. 

In establishing a connection to a distant 
office, if the first route should not be avail- 
able and an alternate route is available, 
it should be used immediately. 

When the delay is due to “no circuit” or 
“out-of-order” circuits, a suitable report 
should be made to the subscriber. The re- 
port of “no circuit” should not be given 
until ten minutes have elapsed from time 
of filing. 

A report of circuits “O D” should not 
be given until the operator has found that 
no suitable circuit isavailable, and she has 
tried every way available to get her call 
through. 

In ringing for operators, especially a 
circuit running east and west—or in other 
words, a combination circuit—the operator 
should listen on the line before ringing. 
If an operator is using the line, she must 
come in on the line and tell the operator 
the line is in use, that she will call when 
not busy. 

When the originating operator has 
passed her call and the subscriber- is 
through talking, the operator at the origin- 
ating station must clear her line so that 
the line is o.k. when the next operator has 
a call on the same line. 

Let me again emphasize that we must 
try to be very efficient in this service of 
handling long distance calls as the general 
public gains either a good or bad impres- 
sion from the service 
long distance calls. 


it receives on its 


Things the Peeording Operator 
Should Know and Do. 
Miss Rosella Shiber, 
Chief Toll Operator, Johnstown 
phone Co., Johnstown, Penna. 
We all know that the operator who 
takes calls from the patron is called the 
recording operator. As she is the first 
representative of the long distance depart- 
ment with whom he comes in contact, it 
is from her he receives his impression of 
the company and the service. An efficient 
recorder is at all times businesslike and 
courteous in her dealings with the public. 
The requirements of a recorder are 
many, but the most important are: Cour- 
tesy, accuracy, interest, speed and pleasing 
tone of voice. 
Every line operator knows only too well 
what it means in waste of circuit time to 
handle tickets written by inaccurate and 
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careless recorders. On-the other hang) 
there is nothing in my estimation that 
causes the patron to lose confidence in the 
service more than the knowledge that he 
is connected with a recorder who is care- 
less in recording the information neces- 
sary to complete his call. ! 

Interest is a requisite that enables a 
recorder to like her work and, if she takes 
an interest in her work, her tickets are 
bound to show the result. 

Speed is a very important requisite for 
this reason: During the rush of business 
hours the majority of calls received are 
from business houses, and it stands to rea- 
son that they expect their calls handled 
with accuracy and dispatch, and with as 
little annoyance to them as possible. The 
recording operator can assist very much 
in accomplishing the latter by taking the 
information rapidly and_ correctly the 
first time it is given, and complete enough 
in detail to enable the line operator to 
complete the ticket without a recall of the 
patron. 

What constitutes sufficient information 
is often a matter of judgment to which 
the recorder should give careful atten- 
tion. If the patron appears unfamiliar 
with the placing of a long distance call, 
the recorder should assist by asking such 
questions as will give the greatest aid in 
locating the called party. If he appears 
familiar, she should allow him to give the 
call in his own way, thereby avoiding need- 
less interruption. | 

Of the first and last requisites named—_ 
courtesy and pleasing tone of voice—too 
much cannot be said. The public has 
every right to expect the highest standard 
of courtesy from all persons represent- 
ing a public utility, and it is largely from 
the operator's voice and manner that he 
receives his impression of her and the ser- 
vice. ‘| 
We should at all times use our very best | 
voice or, as it has been well expressed | 
“The Voice With a Smile.” A displeas- | 
ing tone of voice antagonizes the listener, 
while a pleasing tone of voice has the op= | 
posite effect. 2 

It is not always what we say, but the ’ 
tone and manner in which we say it. A 
courteous manner seldom gives the im= 
pression of courtesy unless accompanied | 
by a pleasing tone of voice. It, there= 
fore, behooves all of us to remember these 
words, “The girl worth while is the girl 
who can Smile when everything’s gone 
dead wrong.” 3| 


. ° J 
Prices’ in the Metal Markets. — 
New York, April 2:3.—Copper—steady 5 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 17c. Tin— 


firm; spot and nearby, $45. 37; futures, | 
$45.62. Iron—steady; No. 1 “northern! 
$31.00@32.00; No. 2 northern, $30. 00@ | 


31.00; No. 2 southern, $27.00@28.00. Lead 
Rae spot, 8c. Zinc—easy; East Sta 
Louis spot and nearby delivery, 7.10@ 
7.15c. Antimony—spot, 8.12@8.25c. 
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It is generally admitted that unless the 
proper relationship: exists between the pub- 
lic utilities and the general public, the 
service rendered to the public by the utili- 
ties can not be satisfactory. It is also 
quite as generally admitted that such rela- 
Hionship, as it at present exists, leaves 
much to be desired. 

With your permission, I should like to 
discuss the reasons why the public rela- 
tions of the utilities leave much to be de- 
sired, and whether the fault lies with the 
atilities or with the public. I have the 
idea that, perhaps, the fault lies not 
wholly with either side, but a little with 
oth. 

Ordinarily, when I am trying to bring 
two disputants to terms, I find fault with 
zach one separately and endeavor to con- 
vince him that he is wrong, and thus 
dring about the proper mood for accom- 
modation. I have always believed that 
this plan would probably be equally effica- 
rious in bringing about an improved un- 
derstanding between the utilities and “the 
sublic. Whether, however, it will work 
when one party is present while unpleas- 
int truths are being told the other, is 
aighly problematical. The best way of 
‘esting the plan is to try it out. 

Let us take, first, the sins of commission 
and omission of the utilities, especially of 
he telephone companies. 

Problems of the Company. 

Telephone companies have perhaps the 
most difficult task which falls to any class 
Mf utilities. Perfect service does not exist 
n telephone operation. Those who aim 
aighest realize that if nine calls out of ten 
ire properly consummated, the service is 
is nearly perfect as it can be made. It 
$ difficult for the pyblic to forgive the 
incompleted 10 per cent. 

The telephone is, in itself, an instrument 
’ irritation. It is as some cynic has 
aid of woman: “There is no living with 
wr without her.” So with the telephone— 
ve could no longer live and transact busi- 
jess without it under present conditions 
if civilization; but its use is a constant 
‘ource of annoyance. 

To find the line busy when we wish 
irgently to speak to some party is as irri- 
ating as though the operator were deliber- 
|tely refusing to complete our call. To 
ie called out of bed in the darkest middle 
£ the chilly night arouses our antagonism 
0 the telephone—and our irritation is in- 
Teased if the news we receive is unpleas- 
nt. The bearer of unwelcome tidings 
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Public Relations 


Utilities’ Sins of Omission and Commission—Courtesy, ‘‘A’’ of Telephone’s ‘‘A, 
B, C’s’”’—Pubhie’s Faults Include Discourtesy, Waste of Service, Lack of Appre- 
ciatior—Paper Read at Rushville Meet of East Central Indiana Association 


By Carl Wilde 


is always unwelcome, and night calls usu- 
ally bring bad news. does any 
one call us at 2 a. m. to inform us that 
we have fallen heir to a million dollars. 
At least, that has been my experience. 

Another misfortune in telephony is the 
fact that the cost per subscriber, of oper- 
ating a telephone system increases as the 
system enlarges. 

This is difficult for a layman to believe, 
and by the time that he has become con- 
vinced of it he has acquired so great a 
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Wilde, of the 


Indiana Commission, 
Looks at the Telephone Situation From 
the Viewpoint of Company and Public. 
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knowledge of telephone practice that he 
can no longer be considered a layman. 
This intrinsic fact also militates against 
proper public relations because it is not 
realized by the ordinary subscriber and 
because he doubts the good faith of those 
who tell him that it is a fact. 
Patience and Courtesy Necessary. 

For these reasons, telephone men must 
be even more patient and more painstak- 
ing in their endeavors to establish and 
maintain proper public relations than 
those who conduct other utilities. 

The essentiality of courtesy has been 
preached at every meeting of this kind 
since telephone associations have been in 
existence. It is the “A” of the ABC’s of 
telephone practice. And yet, occasionally, 
representatives of telephone companies are 
guilty of impatience and discourtesy. A 
man who can not refrain from discourtesy 
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Who Is at Fault ? 


Director of Service, Indiana Public Service Commission 


under the extremest provocation, would 
better leave the telephone business and en- 
gage in some occupation where contact with 
the public is not constant and intimate. 


Public Unaware of the Difficulties. 


Telephone men sometimes fail to make 
proper allowances for the general public’s 
lack of knowledge of the difficulties of 
telephone operation. After a storm, which 
causes nine-tenths of their telephones to 
go out, they become annoyed if some sub- 
scriber thinks his service should be re- 
stored in 15 minutes. They consider a 
subscriber unreasonable who insists in 
complaining that central tells him “the line 
is busy” just because she is, too indolent 
to ring his number for him. 

They know what a heart-breaking job 
it is to get things going after a severe 
storm; they know that no operator will 
ever report a line busy to avoid complet- 
ing a call—but they forget that the gen- 
eral public does not know these things. 
They forget that there are thousands of 
telephone subscribers who still harbor a 
vague idea that telephone wires are hol- 
low and are used somewhat in the manner 
of speaking tubes; and that to even the 
most intelligent subscriber the intricacies 
of telephone operation, which to you who 
operate telephone companies seem so sim- 
ple, are as mysterious and obscure as the 
most occult psychic phenomena. 

Forbearance and patience, and a con- 
stant putting of yourself in the place of 
your subscriber, must be exercised or your 
public relations will inevitably suffer. 


A few telephone men in this state, none 
of whom, I trust, are located in the east 
central portion, have an exalted idea of 
the necessity of insisting on their rights 
and on the observance of the very letter 
of their rules and regulations. They are 
like the late lamented Amos Hay whose 
epitaph is said to read something like this: 


Here lies the body of Amos Hay, 

Who died disputing the right of way; 
He was right as he sped along, 

But he’s just as dead as if he were wrong. 


Men of this stamp insist on resolving 
every doubt in the favor of their com- 
pany. They believe it wrong ever to con- 
cede a point to a customer and insist that 
such concessions constitute unlawful dis- 
crimination. 

When they finally concede a point, they 
do so grudgingly and unwillingly, leaving 
the subscriber as dissatisfied as before. 
They have the delusion that they are 
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always right and everybody else is always 
wrong. As a general rule these men finally 
become insolvent and- make way in the 
telephone business for men who realize 
that other people are as prone to be right 
as they are. 

These are a few of the sins some tele- 
phone men commit. Mistakes of this 
character have nothing to do with the 
physical operation of the plant or its con- 
dition, which should, of course, be as 
highly developed as the nature of the com- 
munity in which it is located will permit. 


Good Plant Is Not Enough. 

But the man with a plant in perfect 
physical condition who tolerates discourt- 
esy in his employe—who insists constantly 
and unswervingly on his rights, and who 
makes no allowance for public misconcep- 
tions of telephone operation—will lose out 
more quickly and more completely than 
one whose plant is antiquated and whose 
equipment is obsolete but whose employes 
wear the genial smile that won’t come off 
and who occasionally concedes a point to 
a public which always foot the bills. 

We must remember that the utilities of 
today have fallen heir to an unpleasant 
inheritance consisting of public mistrust 
and skepticism. A generation or two ago, 
when profits were plentiful and there was 
no regulation in the land, a few railroads 
and a few of the other public utilities 
adopted the attitude that the rights of 
the public need not be considered. This 
attitude is generally summarized in the 
famous phrase of the railroad magnate 
who said: “The public be damned.” 

In the present day, this attitude among 
utilities is remarkable for its scarcity. But 
the public distrust engendered by it in 
days gone by still persists, and we can 
not wonder that this is so. 

It is a good deal like the story of the 
villian and the heroine in the melodrama: 
In the first act, he sent her a box of 
poisoned candy; in the second, he set 
fire to the house in which she lay asleep; 
in the third act, he tied her to the rails 
just before the limited was due; in the 
fourth act, he scuttled the boat in which 
she was escaping from the ship he had set 
on fire; and in the fifth act, when she 
repulsed his advances, he reproachfully 
said, “Why do you mistrust me, Mabel?” 

The public’s attitude is a little like that, 
and, while it is not justified in these days, 
it exists and must be reckoned with. 
Frankness and absolute good faith are the 
antidotes which in time will counteract 
this poison of the past. 

And now let us consider for a few 
moments whether the public has failed to 
do its share in bringing about a proper 
relationship with the utilities which serve 
it. In speaking of the public, I may use 
the plural personal pronoun which I can 
not use in referring to the telephone com- 
panies, because I am not a telephone man, 
but am a member of the public which buys 
the wares of the utilities. 
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It is generally agreed that unless a pub- 
lic understands some of the elementary 
features of telephone operation, its mis- 
conceptions and misunderstandings must 
constantly bar the way to the establish- 
ment of a proper relationship. Many 
thousands of dollars are being expended 
by telephone companies in conducting cam- 
paigns of education. 

Have the Public Done Their Share? 

Have we, who constitute the telephone 
public, met these utilities half way? Have 
we endeavored to understand some of the 
first principles of telephony? Or have we 
totally ignored all the difficulties which 
confront those who operate telephone 
plants and simply demanded service al- 
though we have not acquired the knowl- 
edge we must possess in order intelli- 
gently to co-operate in rendering such 
service satisfactorily ? 

Every telephone subscriber should have 
an idea of the process a telephone call 
goes through. There is no magic about 
the matter. The simple elements involved 
in the completion of a telephone call are 
quite understandable, although the mind 
of the layman must always be’ astounded 
by the wonders of the telephone. 


Knowledge Brings Forbearance. 

It seems to me that it is the duty of 
every member of the telephone-using pub- 
lic to acquire sufficient knowledge of tele- 
phone operation that he may know the 
course a call takes, and that he may under- 
stand how a connection is set up. If he 
will acquire this knowledge, he will be 
more patient and forbearing toward the 
operator when occasionally and very rarely 
a call goes wrong because of her fault. 

I have emphasized the need of courtesy 
on the part of telephone employes. I am 
afraid, however, that greater reproach 
lies with us than with the telephone people. 
Because we do not see the operator, we 
frequently forget that it is a woman, 
wholly entitled to our respect, whom we 
are addressing, and we employ language 
and emphasis we would never think of 
using towards a lady to whom we are 
speaking face to face. 

To our fellow patrons we are often 
equally discourteous, and when we are 
given the wrong number—usually through 
our own fault—we often address the un- 
fortunate we are disturbing as though he 
were purposely spoiling our call. You 
would be surprised to know how high a 
percentage of wrong numbers is caused 
by the subscriber’s mistake—by transposi- 
tion of numbers— reliance on imperfect 
memory— want of plain enunciation. The 
percentage caused by the telephone oper- 
ator is very small indeed. 

We sometimes fail to pay our bills 
promptly and our service is occasionally 
discontinued for this reason. When this 
occurs, we feel a decided grievance toward 
the telephone company. We forget that 
telephone companies operate under a con- 
stant expense which must be met; that 
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operators’ wages must be paid when the 
are due; and that linemen will not work 
in sleet and snow unless their wages ar 
forthcoming. 
We forget, too, that the loss due to bad 
accounts goes to make up the operating 
expenses of a company, and that a com 
pany that is careless about enforcing its 
collections is, therefore, penalizing the 
subscribers who pay promptly. i 
Another question we must ask ourselves 
is: “Do we use the telephone prudently 
and considerately, or do we waste th 
service by making unnecessary calls?” 
Many subscribers do not realize tha 
every call costs money to complete. I 
the members of a community do a great 
deal of unnecessary telephoning, they make - 
the cost of rendering service inordinately 
high, and this cost must be reflected in 
the rates, which must be paid equally’ 
by the prudent user as well as by the 
wasteful user. ' 
The cost of each individual unnecessary 
call is small; the cost of the aggregate 
unnecessary calls is enormous. The num- 
ber of calling subscribers one operator 
can serve must be largely determined by 
the calling rate per subscriber—and the 
smaller the number each can serve, the 
larger the number of operators and the 
greater the cost of operation. * 
The length of our calls is also an im- 
portant factor. When a line is tied up by 
a lengthy conversation, persons calling 
parties on that line get the busy signal and 
hence must keep calling. Such calls must 
then be considered in the class of unneces- 
sary calls. Protracted conversations also 
entail the necessity of increased trunk 
facilities, and hence add to the cost of 
the service. : 
Then, and Now. ¢ 


Perhaps our greatest sin is a lack of 
appreciation. Having become accustomed 
to the marvels, we no longer appreciate the 
wonder of instantaneous communication, 
Our ancestors, at no remote period, when 
they wished to send a message, sent a boy 
on horseback, and if the distance were 20 
miles, they considered themselves fortu- 
nate to have an answer in six or seven 
hours. Now we call a party 20 miles away 
by telephone and if the call is not com- 
pleted in five minutes, we feel aggrieved, 
and we find fault and condemn the service. 

To be able to converse with a friend 
a mile away is only in degree less mar- 
velous than to have it in our power to 
carry on conversations with persons : 
San Francisco or New York. Of all 
modern inventions, none is more wonder= 
ful than the telephone. Every man in our 
community, no matter how large it may 
be, is our neighbor. Men thousands of 
miles distant from us are more easily ac- 
cessible than were those who lived on: 
neighboring farms to our grandparents. 

It may be seriously doubted whether the 
cohesion and unity of a nation as tremen- 
dous as ours could exist in the degree 
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in which they exist today, without the 
telephone. No other agency, with the pos- 
sible exception of the railroads, can take 
greater credit for this condition than the 
telephone. 

For these reasons we must never forget 
that those who operate our telephones are 
engaged in a great public work in which 
they are entitled to our loyal co-operation. 
We must not forget that by doing our 
share we become participants in this work 
and may, with them, take some degree of 
credit for its development and perfection. 

Of all the important activities in which 
the Indiana Public Service Commission is 
engaged, I believe that there is none more 
important than this business of establish- 
ing a proper public relation. It affects 
every other activity of the commission. 
Without the existence of such a relation, 
the service of no utility can be satisfac- 
tory; and no utility can receive rates ade- 
quate for its proper operation unless its 
service is satisfactory. 

The willingness of the public to pay 
an adequate rate depends directly upon the 
elation of the public to the utilities. 

Poor public  relations—unsatisfactory 
3ervice, inadequate rates grudgingly paid, 
deterioration of the plant, eventual in- 
solvency. 

Proper public relations—satisfactory 
service, adequate rates, constant develop- 
ment and modernization of plant, continu- 
ation of usefulness to the public. 

The confidence of the public in its utili- 
ties is the very foundation upon which the 
future of the utilities must be built. It is 
the duty of every utility operator to do his 
share to build this proper public relation; 
it is the duty of every member of the 
public to do his share. The members of 
an organization like the Kiwanis Club, 
representative as they are of the highest 
ideals of citizenship, may do much in 
this work. 

Leadership entails responsibilities. Mem- 
bers of organizations like this, whether 
they seek it or not, are inevitably leaders 
of public opinion and upon them rests 
the heavy responsibility of guiding that 
opinion aright. Such leadership, insofar 
as the establishment of proper relationship 
detween telephone companies and the public 
is concerned, can only be intelligently ex- 
ercised by an acquaintanceship with the 
simple elements of telephony. 

Every member of the Kiwanis Club 
should acquire a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of telephone practice, which will 
enable him intelligently to co-operate with 
the telephone utility in his community 
when it is making an honest endeavor to 
serve the people, and be able to recognize 
hen such endeavor is not being honestly 
made. 

It is commonly said that the utilities are 
servants of the people. If that is true— 
ind it should be—it follows that we must 
understand the work our servants are do- 
ng; that we may punish if they do their 
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THE VALUE OF SYSTEM IN OPERATING. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


While I talk to you regarding the value of system, consider that I am 
discussing your office as it is, or as it should be conducted. 

What is system? System is method, order, routine, uniformity. 

Where does system start in your office, operators? Should it not start 
with clean, neat, orderly surroundings? Yes, for one-third of your day is 
spent in these surroundings. When system starts at the front door, it filters 
like sunshine into every department. 

What is the result of the absence of system? Disorder, irregularity, 
untidiness, confusion, discord, want of method. If the responsibility of putting 
things into order does not fall to your lot, the responsibility of keeping things 
in order does. 

Some operators say, “I don’t have to scrub, sweep and dust at home, and 
I won’t do it here.” So they sit with their feet in a clutter and wonder what 
is more dreary than telephone work. After awhile they get married—I wonder 
what kind of housekeepers they make. 

MORAL: If the feet are in a clutter, the mind is also in a clutter. 

* * ok Ox 

We often hear an operator say: “My tickets are so stacked up that I 
don’t know where to begin.” It is evident that such an operator does not 
handle her work systematically. If she did, she would have the tickets in 
their proper compartments, or arranged on the key shelf according to the 
stage they had reached. 

For instance, all tickets on which she is holding her subscriber’s line, or 
a line to another operator, are spread out in the order of the precedence, with 
the earliest nearest to the calculagraph. Any ticket on which she is not hold- 
ing the subscriber’s line may be included if she is about to make an attempt. 

If she is timing a ticket “in,” such ticket is in the spiral of her 
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ticket holder which corresponds to the cord in use. 

The farthest spirals of the ticket holder are reserved for tickets on which 
she has left an “nc” call order at some intermediate office and released her 
subscriber’s line. 

She keeps all tickets on which an attempt is due in 15 minutes, except those 
already mentioned, in a pack on her key shelf, with the earliest on top. 

If she has any tickets on which the next attempt is due later than 15 
minutes, these tickets will be placed in the ‘awaiting completion” compart- 
ment. 

Some other good pointers are: 

Start to work with a good point on your pencil ; 

Keep a supply of blank tickets in the proper compartment; and 

See that your calculagraph is in good working order. 

These are a few of the essential details which should be observed if you 
wish to work systematically and thus prevent irregularity, untidiness, con- 
fusion, muddle, discord, and want of method. 

The tributary operator has various responsibilities of a different nature. 
She has more than a toll operator responsibility. 

To begin the day right, the rooms must be swept and dusted. The fire 
must be kept burning in winter. The toll collections and telephone rentals 
must be handled; some commercial work in connection with these collections 
must be recorded. Local service must be promptly and efficiently given. 

All the links of a chain should be of one size and of equal strength. In 
telephone work every office which interchanges business is a link in a great 
chain of service; each link is equal in size of responsibility and strength. But 
like the iron chain, the chain of service is no stronger than its weakest link. 

Your link of service is interwoven with mine. 
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work ill and also that we may reward 
when their tasks are well and faithfully 
performed. 


Annual Meeting of Telephone Pio- 


neers October 19 and 20. 
The annual meeting of the Telephone 


Pioneers of America and the second meet- 


ing of the general assembly of the Pio- 
neers will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on Friday and Saturday, October 19 and 
20. 

The announcement sent out by President 
L. H. Kinnard and Secretary R. H. Star- 
rett states that complete details will be fur- 
nished as soon as possible. 
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Ideas of Plant and Exchange People 


Cable, “Buried” Without Conduit, 
Simplifies Locating Trouble. 


Louis Pitcher, manager of the Dixon 
Home Telephone Co., located at Dixon, 
Ill., claims to be the originator of a new 
idea in connection with the construction 
of “buried” cable, applying the term to 
cable to be buried in the ground without 
the protection of conduit. 

Many companies desiring to _ install 
“buried” cable have refrained from doing 
so because of the difficulty of locating 
trouble which might be caused by mois- 
ture but the Pitcher scheme, seemingly 
would overcome that difficulty to a great 
extent. 

To locate trouble with the Murray or 
Varley loop tests, using a Wheatstone 
bridge, requires a good wire. The Pitcher 
type of cable has a good wire always 
available, by reason of a pair of enamel 
insulated wires being installed in the cable 
during its manufacture, the pair being 
also insulated with paper in the regular 
manner. 

On branches from the main cable the 
enameled pair is spliced to a regular pair 
in the main cable giving an enameled pair 
for testing purposes in any given run. 

After securing an approximate location 
with the bridge, the exact location may be 
determined by digging up the cable and 
using a wireless tester to get the exact 
location. 

One great advantage of the Pitcher 
type cable is that the added cost is only 
about two dollars per thousand feet of 
cable. 

All the larger manufacturers of cable 
are familiar with the Pitcher scheme and 
several operating telephone companies have 
already adopted it. 


Giving a “Busy” Signal Without 
“Busy Back” Attachments. 


“We are enclosing copy of a mimeo- 
graph letter recently mailed our subscrib- 
-ers, together with a sketch of the circuit 
mentioned,” says M. L. Golladay, secre- 
tary and general manager of the Holden 
Home Telephone Co., Holden, Mo. “We 
thought probably this might be of interest 
to a good many plants that do not have 
rotary ringing machines with busy-back at- 
tachments. The letter is self-explanatory.” 


To our Subscribers on the Holden ex- 
change : 

For more than 20 years, it has been the 
policy of this company to give the best 
telephone service possible; to this end, no 
expense has been spared. 

In line with this policy, our operators 
have for years been attempting to do 
something no other company ever at- 
tempted, viz., give the answer “The line 
is busy. Shall I call you?” 


With our constantly-increasing sub- 
scriber list, this has been getting increas- 
ingly hard to do, until finally the time con- 
sumed in giving this reply has slowed up 
the service to the point where it is ac- 
tually a detriment to the service; if the op- 
erator was very busy and forgot to call 
the subscriber, it caused dissatisfaction 
also. 

At considerable expense we have in- 
stalled apparatus in our Holden switch- 
board identical with that used in the larg- 
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Circuit of the Busy, Back Arrangement. 


est cities, which operates as _ follows: 
When the line the subscriber calls for is 
busy, the subscriber hears the hum of the 
busy signal at once; the time the opera- 
tor formerly consumed in telling the sub- 
scriber, “The line is busy,’ is used in 
answering the next subscriber. 

Accordingly, on and after Monday, the 
19th, the practice of giving the reply, “The 
line is busy. Shall I call you?” will be 
discontinued. If the line or number called 
for is busy, you will hear the busy signal 
immediately and will hang up and call 
again. When you call for a number, you 
will get quicker response from the operator 
as she will not be engaged in telling some 
other subscriber, “The line is busy.” 

Trusting our efforts to improve our 
service will meet with your approval, we 
beg leave to remain, 


Yours for the best service always, 


The Holden Home Telephone Co. 


“By means of a stepdown transformer, 
the hum of the 60-cycle 110-volt lighting 
current, which is generally available, is 
utilized. A slow-acting relay is used for 
the interrupter. 

“We are again getting out a directory, 
which this year shows a profit, from ad- 
vertising, of over $250. 

“It looks like things move in cycles in 
the telephone business as well as others. 
The farm mutual pest is starting again in 
some quarters, helped by some manufac- 
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turers, I am sorry to say. These Latte 
should be boycotted by all real honest-to~ 
goodness telephone companies. This is a 
matter that should be discussed in our 
state associations.” 
ee a] 
Getting the Public to the Exchange 

Through the Children. ‘ 

“Would you like to hear about our 
Day’ reception?” asks Manta J. 
chief operator, the Kansas Tele- 
phone Co., Ottawa, Kans. t 

“There were 40 invitations sent out to 
our mothers and a few friends. The op- 
erators who board in town were allowed 
to invite the lady of the house where 
they boarded. There were 26 guests ace 
cepted our invitation and all the others” 
sent sincere regrets that they could not 
attend. 

In order to handle the affair efficiently, | 
committees were appointed as follows: 

Two of the operators were stationed 
at the street door to receive the guests. 
These operators presented each visitor 
with a lovely little buttonhole bouquet 
of sweet peas. One of the girls then 
escorted the mothers to the upper landing 
of stairs. 

There, two other operators received 
them and escorted them to the rest room, 
where four girls were busy serving punch 
and wafers. Other operators saw that 
each guest was introduced to all others 
and assigned a comfortable seat. An- 
other operator presided over the phono- 
graph. 

Our mothers were soon chatting easily 
and pleasantly. Our restroom, although 
very cozy and ‘homey,’ is not large and} 
we could not put on a very elaborate enter-| 
tainment. However, our friends and 
mothers were very much interested in our} 
work and we spent a great deal of our 
time in showing them over the different! 
departments. : 

The traffic room was, of course, the 
main object of their interest as most of 
them had daughters working there. The 
information desk, with our new up-to-date 
Acme file in book form with celluloid 
tubes came in for a great deal of their 
admiration, as most of them had never} 
seen anything of this kind. . 

When our guests left, each expressed 
their appreciation of our reception and 
interest in our work. As they were leay-! 
ing, each was presented with a folder 
containing pictures of our different de 
partments. 

This is the second time we have giver 
the ‘Mother’s Day’ reception, and it i 
such a success we expect to make it Mt 
annual affair. We want our mothers t¢ 
feel a deep interest in their caught 
share of this wonderful work of ours. | 
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We are making a special effort to get 
our subscribers to visit us. A few weeks 
ago we sent an invitation to each of our 
physicians. 

To date, none of them has called, but 
some have acknowledged the invitation 
and thanked us, so we live in hopes that 
they will come when they find it con- 
venient. 

Our manager, Mrs. E. C. Ricketts, is 
a strong believer in subscribers’ visits. 
Feeling that it would be a good thing to 
interest the children, she extended, 
through her little daughter who is a mem- 
ber of the fourth grade, at one of our city 
schools, an invitation to them to visit us. 
There were 27 in the class accompanied 
by their teacher.. What an excited little 
group it was! They wanted to know 
the why and wherefore of everything, 
and it kept the manager and myself busy 
explaining. 

First the manager took them through 
the commercial department showing them 
how their parents’ names and telephone 
numbers appeared on the ledger and how 
‘the bills were made out. The adding ma- 
chine was very interesting to them and 
that afternoon, in class, when the teacher 
asked one little boy why he was frowning, 
he said: ‘If I had an adding machine like 
Catherine’s Mamma (Mrs. Ricketts), I 
‘would not have to frown so.’ 

After they had been shown the com- 
‘mercial department, they were brought up- 


failed to stay ‘two and two.’ 

You should have heard and seen them. 
We let them get up close to the board, 
‘right back of the operators, and they 
asked questions as fast as they could— 
and much faster than we could answer. 
The incoming signals, the cord signals, the 
ringing and answering keys, the headsets 
the operators wore, and many other things 
claimed their attention and prompted their 
questions. We allowed them to listen a 
few seconds through the headset and their 
eyes shone with interest. 

_ The toll calculagraphs were explained 
to them. One little fellow, watching an 
operator insert a ticket and wait for the 
subscriber to begin conversation, said to 
her, ‘Hurry up there or you will lose a 
minute.’ 


| The terminal room was especially in- 
teresting to the boys. One of the linemen, 
very ably explained it to them and it was 
‘almost impossible for their teacher to 
coax them out of this department. 

The manager presented each child with 
a ‘dead’ line lamp, giving them a little 
talk about the use of the lamp, and telling 
them to tell their mothers and fathers 
how it was used. She also told them to 
extend her cordial invitation to them to 
visit us. No doubt many of these little 
folks will tease their parents about coming 
until they will accompany them to call 
mus. 


‘Children are very observing and we find 


stairs, filing up two and two, but they 
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it a real pleasure to tell them about our 
work. While it is necessary to explain the 
work in more simple way than it is with 
grown people, they seem to grasp ideas 
just as quickly as our adult visitors.” 
Tri-State’s District Managers and 
Toll Instructors Talk Service. 


Various phases ot local and long dis- 
tance telephone service and methods 
whereby those services could be improved 
in line with the constant aim of the com- 
pany for better service, was the chief 
topic of discussion at a convention of 
district managers and toll instructors of 
The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
held April 14 at Mankato, Minn. 

Miss Gertrude Sheldon, Rochester, toll 
instructor for the eastern district, officiat- 
ed as chairman of the session. All pres- 
ent were asked to express themselves on 
the question of improved service and these 
various short talks brought out ‘many 
interesting and valuable tips regarding all 
angles of telephone operation. These 
meetings are being held regularly through- 
out southern Minnesota for the benefit of 
those employed by the Tri-State company 
and have been found very beneficial. The 
next gathering will convene at Rochester 
or Owatonna late this month or early in 
May. 

Those attending the Mankato conven- 
tion included: Miss Gertrude Sheldon, 
Rochester, and Miss Adelaide Thiemer, 
Owatonna, toll instructors, eastern dis- 
trict; Miss Elsia Mueller, Albert Lea, toll 
instructor, southern district; Miss Edith 
Yust, Mankato, toll instructor, western 
district; Miss Etta Schendel, Olivia, toll 
instructor, northern district; Miss Ruby 
Rutherford, St. Paul, toll instructor, St. 
Paul district; W. I. Howard, traffic su- 
perintendent, and W. P. Kimball, district 
traffic chief, both from the general offices, 
St. Paul; Chas. D. Ellsworth, Rochester, 
district traffic chief, eastern district; H. 
M. Heenan, Olivia, district manager, 
northern district, and ©. A. Beliveau, 
Mankato, district manager, western dis- 
ERICt, 

The Telephone Cord Has Had an 
Interesting Development. 


The present cords used for connecting 
telephone desk stands and receivers have 
several notable improvements over the 
original silk tinsel cord used as far back 
as about 1879 near the beginning of the 
telephone industry. 

The original silk cords, however, were 
remarkably well adapted for telephone use. 

The conductors, instead of being made 
of stranded copper wire like electric light 
cords were constructed by winding a thin 
copper ribbon spirally around a cotton 
thread and then braiding several of these 
threads together to form the tinsel con- 
ductor. This made the conductor very 
flexible and enabled it to withstand re- 
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peated bending without injury. The use 
of silk for the outside braid was also’ par- 
ticularly advantageous because, being an 
animal fiber, it resists absorption of mois- 
ture from the air and thus affords good 
electrical insulating properties not obtain- 
able with cotton or other vegetable fiber 
braids. 

Studies were made to obtain improve- 
ments which would increase the life of 
instrument cords and make them less lia- 
ble to cause interruptions to service. Meta! 
alloys were investigated as substitutes for 
the pure copper ribbons used to make the 
tinsel conductor. 

As a result, an alloy was adopted which 
has the effect of largely increasing the- 
period of service of the cord to the time 
when the conductor begins to disintegrate 
from being continually bent back and 
forth. 

Although it did not readily absorb mcist- 
ure from the air, one difficulty experienced 
with the original silk cord, which was par- 
ticularly troublesome during continued’ 
rainy weather, was its lack of resistance 
to excessive moisture. 

If, for instance, an instrument was left 
near an open window, and the cord became 
wet during a shower, the moisture, would 
soak in and short-circuit the conductors 
so as to put the station out of service. 
The same trouble occurred if wet umbrel- 
las were left against cords, where cords 
were wet trom mopping floors, ete. 

It was not feasible to apply the ordinary 
water-proofing processes because _ this 
would make the cords too stiff for tele- 
phone use. 

Development work on the problem re- 
sulted in the adoption during 1918 of a: 
special process which’ has been applied to. 
instrument cords manufactured since that 
time. This treatment gives them the prop- 
erty of resisting excessive moisture, and 
at the same time does not appreciably af- 
fect their flexibility. 

The present desk stand cord may be. 
soaked in water for several hours without. 
any effect on the service, whereas the plain, 
silk cords would under such conditions put: 
the station completely out of. service in 
iess than five minutes. 

This improvement eliminates a large: 
number of interruptions to telephone serv- 
ice which would otherwise be caused by- 
accidental wetting of cords by subscribers. 

The new type of cord is being used by 
the Bell system for new installations and’ 
replacements as needed, but it is imprac- 
tical—on account of the enormous quanti- 
ties which would be required—immediately 
to substitute it for all cords now in use 
throughout the system, and the change will 
be made gradually. 

Until a few years ago, all instrument 
cords were green in color. A study of 
various colors resulted in the adoption of 
the brown cord which has less tendency 
to soil and fade and consequently presents. 
a better appearance while in service. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


To grow as a tree is grown— 
Sprung from a seed, wind-blown, 
Far from the parent stock; 
Rooting in a kindly soil 

Far from the mad turmoil, 
Beside a moss-brown rock. 


Deep in the woodland glade 
Tempered by sun and shade, 
Watching the years roll by; 
Til blustering winter’s blast 
Weakens our hold at last, 
And, crashing to earth, we die. 


In Nature there is a seeming half-haz- 
ardness which baffles the mind of man 
to explain. True, the seasons come and 
go with proper regularity and with but 
little change in length or condition. 

The sun and all the heavenly planets 
swing in their appointed circles without 
deviating a hair or lagging a second from 
their appointed orbit or schedule. But in 
the scattering of seed it seems that a great 
deal is left to chance—not that chance 
fails in the long run, because it does not, 
but if seed falls on sterile or stony soil, 
it is apparently wasted. 

The mind of man is not great enough 
to figure out a scheme for earthly en- 
deavor, and have it succeed, with much 
left to chance. We must plan, definitely, 
and follow those plans in detail to their 
final completing, if we are to realize our 
wishes. We leave very little to 
chance, and nothing at all that we can 
avoid. We must go over the field care- 
fully in arranging for our plants, or re- 
Euilding old ones, and must figure every 
little thing. 

The prospective growth of the city; the 
chances for telephone patronage in its dif- 
ferent suburbs; the class of that service; 


must 


Let me figarre that. I 
cando it much quicker 


We Must Leave Very Little to Chance. 
the type of construction, must be figured 
out in advance, and all these estimates 
must be so reconciled, one with the rest 
of the parts, that in the end we still have 
a plant that fits the needs of the commu- 


We must Care- 
fully Arrange for Our Plants and Figure Everything. 


By Well Clay 


nity; is adequate for all demands on it, 
and yet one in which there is not a sur- 
plus of dead plant lying idle waiting to 
serve patrons who never subscribe for the 
service. 

The usual fault is in estimating too low 
and in not providing enough facilities to 
meet the growth which is usual in many 
of our American cities. 

This is in part due to the 
fact that in estimates we are 
apt to follow too closely the 
rule which governs that class 
of speculation for certain 
classes of cities, averaging 
the United States. as a 
whole. Experience may 
teach us that this plan is not 
always safe because certain 
cities, surrounded by differ- 
ent types of industry, grow 
more swiftly or more slowly 
than the average; that, in certain com- 
munities, telephone service far outstrips its 
use in others. 

Salesmen from electrical supply houses 
can tell you that their sales are governed 
by the nature of their districts; that 
when they leave a dairy country, for in- 
stance, where business is good, they may 
run into an exclusive wheat-growing coun- 
try where their jumps are long and their 
list of orders are extremely short. 

The reason for this is, of course, that 
in a dairy country farms are smaller and 
the farmers have money weekly or month- 
ly, from the sales of their eggs, butter and 
meat animals, and by paying their service 
charges oftener find it less of a burden. 
They also need service more, as they sell 
their output oftener than does the wheat 
farmer, who only has one crop a year to 
sell and who is careless of market condi- 
tions the balance of the year. 

The farmer, too, 
having all his money, so to 
speak, come in one bunch 
finds it goes out the same 
way, and the wait between 
paydays is long and weari- 
some. In a mining country 
for instance the rank and 
file of the workers having 
nothing to sell but their 
labor, do not need service 
daily like the dairy farmer. 
Then, too, there is liability 
of long shut-downs when he receives no 
pay and that means hard times for the 
public service corporations that may be 
trying to serve that community. 

Only a small growth may then be looked 
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for in such a community, whereas, in a 
city in the center of a dairy and mixed 
farming country the growth in telephones — 
is sure and great, for it is the custom in 
such a community for farmers to retire 
to town when they have gained a compe-_ 


The Usual Fault Is Estimating Too Low and Not Provid- 
ing for the Growth Usual to American Cities. 


tence. Quite generally they leave either 
a son on the farm, or at least a renter, 
with whom they find it advantageous to 
have telephone service. ’ 

It is necessary that all of these things 
be taken into consideration when looking 
ahead in our business. 

The sure and steady growth is the de- 
sirable condition in all commercial busi- 
ness. In the telephone business where a 
mistake has been made in estimating future 
conditions, it quite frequently happens that 
there is little chance for profit in subse- 
quent operation. 

If the overhead is too great in idle plant, 
it will reflect in the dividends or lack of 
them. If on the other hand the estimate 
has been too low and one must continu- 
ally overload circuits, poles, arms and leads 
to take care of the requirements the main- 
tenance will be high, as a matter of course, 
as a result of following that style of con- 
struction, ; 

The sturdy tree, deep in the forest, 
grows slowly but surely and makes a fine 
tree. A telephone plant should be the 
same. : 4 

APHORISM: Moss is not necessarily 
a sign of weakness. 


Plans of National Association at 
Hearing on Depreciation. 

In a letter sent out last week to A, B 
and C member companies, the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
tells of its proposed procedure relative to 
the hearing in Washington, D. C., on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s pro- 
posed depreciation accounting rules. Presi- 
dent MacKinnon in this letter says: 
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“An analysis of the commission’s pro- 
posed rules discloses that the commission 
excludes D class companies entirely from 
being required to follow any specific de- 
preciation procedure at this time. C class 
companies also will not be required to com- 
ply with the order but will be expected to 
keep their accounts so that when the com- 
mission shall deem it advisable to make 
the order applicable to C class companies, 
the records of those companies will be in 
such condition that their compliance with 
the order will not be difficult. 

Therefore, those companies that are im- 
mediately interested in the proposed rules 
‘are the A and B class companies and to 
those companies especially we desire to 
say that the association’s executive com- 
mittee has given the commission’s order 
very careful attention and that at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago, April 7, decided not 
to vary from the position the association 


‘Compare Lincoln, Neb., Company 
with Indianapolis. 

From the item which appeared in TEL- 
EPHONY of April 14 on page 21, under 
the heading, “Service and the Operating 
Costs,” it might appear that the testimony 
of Harry M. Boggs, chief accountant of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission, 
compared the operations of the Indiana 
Bell at Indianapolis with the Lincoln, 
‘Neb., exchange of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Obviously, this was not so, for in TEL- 
EPHONY of June 17, 1922, O. E. Johnson, 
‘of the accounting department of the Ne- 
\braska Railway Commission, was quoted 
as giving evidence before the Nebraska 
commission to the effect that the Linciln 
company had 16,063 stations in Lincoln 
and 49,982 outside of Lincoln, a total of 
66,045. 

The annual report of the Lincoln com- 
pany for 1922—which was published in 
ithe issue of January 20, 1923—shows the 
total number of stations of the Lincoln 
‘company to be 67,481 at the end of 1922. 


‘Cancel Citation to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis Hotels. 

On April 12, the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission canceled the 
‘citation which it had issued March 27, 
to various hotels in St. Paul and Min- 
meapolis, it appearing that the hotels cited 
‘are now complying with the commission‘s 
‘order of December 28, 1922. 

It was ruled on December 28, that 
‘Class Two hotels should charge only five 
cents per message, on which the telephone 
company should pay the hotel not to ex- 
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took in its statement to the commission in 
June, 1921, and to oppose various features 
of the commission’s proposed rules, 

The executive committee’s position is 
well set forth in the statement published 
in TELEPHONY for April 14. On page 15 
of that number of TELEPHONY, you will 
find printed a copy of a brief presented to 
the executive committee by C. B. Randall, 
general counsel of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, Minn., which 
brief the committee approved, and along 
the general lines of Mr. Randall’s state- 
ment the committee will present the atti- 
tude of the association at Washington be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 1. 

The board of directors is to have a 
meeting at Washington on April 30, to 
complete plans for the association’s repre- 
sentation on the following day. 

It has been arranged for C. B. Randall 


ceed one cent commission; also that 60 
cents a month was a reasonable rate per 
station for room telephones in hotels. 

Hotels charging other than these rates 
were ordered to maintain in the lobby, 
or other place convenient to guests, one 
or more public booths at which the five 
cent rate would be charged. 


Higher Rates for 13 Exchanges in 
Andrew County, Mo. 

An order entered March 31 by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission 
granted the petition of the Andrew Coun- 
ty Mutual Telephone Co. to raise its rates 
in the several towns of the county outside 
of the county seat. The exchanges in 
many of these towns had been operated 
at a loss for some time, and the manage- 
ment felt that the burden of expense was 
not equitably distributed. 

Application to revise the rates was made 
in October, but protests from the affected 
towns served to hold up the decision. 
The new rates became effective April 10. 

The old and new rates at the 13 affected 
exchanges are as follows: 


Old New 

Business— rates. rates. 

One-patty ees... $1.25 $1.50 

Extension eee... ..-- 50 50 
Residence— 

One-partyeeeeee. oo. 1.00 1.25 

Tw0-party ee... . 115 

Pour-pattyaeeeeemee...--.- cee 1.00 

EXtensionmeeeen......- 50 50 


The rate for business subscribers fur- 
nishing their own instruments is $1.25; 
and for residence, $1.00. All rentals are 
payable quarterly in advance. The new 
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of St. Paul, Minn., and H. L. Beyer of 
Grinnell, Iowa, to discuss the legal phases 
of the matter in behalf of the association 
and for C. A. Bennett, vice-president of 
the Kansas City Telephone Co. to discuss 
the commission’s proposal from the ac- 
counting standpoint and W. I. Polk, of 
Kansas City, to discuss the procedure from 
the engineering standpoint. 

The association will be glad to have the 
co-operation and assistance of representa- 
tives of other companies and it is hoped 
that there will be a representative attend- 
ance of Independent companies at the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s hearing 
which will be held at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of Tuesday, May 1, in the hear- 
ing room of the commission, 18th and 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 
The headquarters of the directors during 
the session will be at the Hotel Pow- 
hatan.” 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


rates will add about $1,500 to the annual 
income of the company. 

In rendering its decision, the commis- 
sion took occasion to compliment the man- 
agement on its showing. 


Missouri Company Authorized to 
Issue $45,000 Common Stock. 
A common stock issue of $45,000 was 
authorized for the Kahoka Telephone & 
Construction Co., of Kahoka, by the Mis- 


souri Public Service Commission on 
April 12. 
Exhibits introduced at the hearing 


showed the value of the property to be 
$74,247, and there is an outstanding in- 
debtedness of $9,000. As the present capi- 
tal stock of the company is only $6,000, it 
was desired to have it more nearly reflect 
the equity of the property. 


Nebraska Bill for Maximum Rates 
Killed. 

A. W. Forbes. legislative agent of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association, is given 
credit for the killing, finally, of the Oster- 
man bill, before the Nebraska legislature. 
This bill was an attempt to limit the 
present rate-making power of the state 
railway commission by providing that it 
could make maximum rates only for public 
utilities, leaving the latter free to make 
any other rates that it pleased, condi- 
tioned only that they were not in excess 
of those fixed by the commission. 

The house passed the bill in the face 
of strong opposition, but Mr. Forbes was 
able to convince the senate committee 
that it was unwise and unnecessary legisla- 
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The telephone exchange at Elyria, 
Ohio, 1s an,example of what good 
service will do for growth. Since the 
installation of Strowger Automatic 
equipment in February, 1919, the 
number of telephones served by the 
Elyria Telephone Co. has grown 
from 4000 to 5500. 
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Encouraging New Business With 
Strowger Automatic 


| It is one of the many merits of the Strowger 
_ Automatic telephone system that it not only per- 
' mits the rendering of telephone service at a cost 
| that subscribers are able and willing to pay, but 
it also sets up service standards so high that in- 
creased demand for service is a natural result. 


A further advantage, peculiar to Strowger Auto- 
matic, is that as the number of subscribers 
increases, the operating cost per subscriber de- 
creases, enabling a company to handle increased 
_ business with a larger margin of profit. 


: If the equipment you are now using does not 

provide the kind of service that encourages new 
business at adequate rates, we suggest that you 
| let us tell you about Strowger equipment,—as 
_ applied to your own exchanges. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
international Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour PExpioae des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
aris 


| Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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tion. While the railway commission did 
not take an active part in apposing the 
measure, the members informed inquiring 
legislators that the bill would accomplish 
no good purpose, since the commission has 
never refused to reduce rates whenever 
asked by utilities and that its policy was 
to see that the companies got whatever 
rates they were fairly entitled to, but that 
if, for any reason, they desired to charge 
less, they would be given the privilege. 

This bill had its origin in the famous 
Bloomfield case, where 600 subscribers to 
the Bloomfield exchange of the Union 
Telephone Co., of Wausa, struck against 
a 22 per cent increase in rates during the 
peak period of prices, and did without 
service for nine months. The company 
finally sold the exchange to two Bloom- 
field men, one of whom is still operating 
it. They asked the commission to restore 
the old rate schedule, and the next day the 
permission was granted. 

The impression got out that the railway 
commission had refused to allow the 
Union company to reduce the rates during 
the strike period, and when the Oster- 
man bill came before the senate commit- 
tee, Representative Keck demanded to 
know why, if it was true the commission 
always granted reductions when asked, it 
had not done so in the Bloomfield case. 

“Tt was because such half-baked fel- 
lows as you—” began Mr. Forbes, when 
Keck interrupted him with: 

“IT am just as well-baked as you are,” 
and started for him. Mr. Forbes met him 
halfway, but hostilities ended there. 

The senate committee reported the bill 
for indefinite postponement, and the sen- 
ate concurred. 


Only One Telephone Bill Passed 
in Nebraska Legislature. 

The Nebraska legislature is expected to 
wind up its session by the first of May. 
The only bill affecting the telephone in- 
terests of the state that passed both 
houses and became a law was introduced 
to relieve the citizens of Endicott, Jeffer- 
son county, of a situation that threatened 
the loss of its exchange. 

The Lincoln company operates this ex- 
change and had made application for its 
discontinuance because it could not be 
made to pay. It was arranging for ser- 
vice from two- other exchanges at Steele 
City and Fairbury. The new law prohib- 
its the discontinuance of an exchange in 
any town unless 60 per cent of the sub- 
scribers so petition. The Lincoln com- 
pany will ask for an increase in rates to 
meet the new situation. 

Senate file 200 is now in the house. As 
originally introduced it repealed the sec- 
tion of the physical connection law fixing 
the commissions on toll messages, a bill 
fathered by Bruce Brown, until recently 
president of the state association. Oppo- 
sition to it arose, and the senate took 
the matter in its own hands and amended 
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it so as to make the 10 and 15 per cent 
charges the minimum and left the com- 
panies free to negotiate their own con- 
tracts for more. 

In its present form the bill is not satis- 
factory to any of the companies, and it is 
likely that it will die in the house files. 
Supreme Court Sustains Injunction 

Against Temporary Rates. 

The Federal District Court in New 
York City was right in granting an inter- 
locutory injunction restraining the New 
York Public Service Commission from 
imposing temporary rates upon the New 
York Telephone Co., the United States 
Supreme Court stated in an opinion 
handed down by Chief Justice Taft on 
April 16. 

The actual issue in the long controversy 
—the rates—has been disposed of by the 
final order of the commission. Neverthe- 
less, the opinion rendered by the supreme 
court is looked upon as a precedent worthy 
of attention. 

Through its decision, the supreme court 
sustained the finding- of the lower court 
that the temporary rates were confiscatory, 
as they did not furnish a sufficient return 
on the capital invested. Chief Justice 
Taft said in the opinion: 

“The company could only be protected 
from loss by injunction; while on the 
other hand, its subsctibers were protected 
by the bond which was required for the 
return of the excess charges collected if 
the injunction should be thereafter dis- 
solved. There was no necessity for any 
test period of the new rates as the court 
had before it evidence as to the revenues 
yielded by the previous higher rates.” 

When the injunction was granted the 
company put up a $6,000,000 bond to cover 
rebates in case the temporary rates were 
sustained. The appeal to the supreme court 
was taken by the commission on the 
ground that instead of applying to the 
United States court for an injunction, the 
company should first have asked the com- 
mission to reopen the hearings, and in case 
of a refusal an appeal should have been 
taken to the state courts. 

New York City attempted to become a 
party to this suit, but the supreme court 
rejected its application with the declara- 
tion that the attorney general of New 
York State was amply able to protect all 
the people in the state, including those in 
New York City. 

Chief Justice Taft thus outlined the 
principal conclusions of the Supreme 
Court: 

1. The specially constituted court of 
three judges had jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the application for the injunc- 
tion upon the ground of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the orders of the commission. 

2. The defendants answered the bill on 
the merits without questioning in any way 
the sufficiency or form of its averments. 
The bill specifically alleged that the cost 
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of the company’s property in the state de- — 
voted to the rendition of intrastate tele- 
phone service, the cost of its reproduction, 
and its fair and reasonable value exceeded 
the sums of $247,000,000, $373,000,000 and 
$323,000,000 respectively; and that the 
rates prescribed by the commission would 
prevent it from earning more than 2.56 
per cent upon the cost of such property 
and 1.96 per cent upon its fair and rea- 
sonable value, and would not afford it a 
fair return upon such value. In short, it 
apparently stated the ultimate facts upon 
which the company asked relief, omitting 
any mere statements of evidence. 

3. Upon the making by the commission 
of the orders in question, the proceedings 
had reached the judicial stage entitling 
the company to resort to the court for 
relief. 

“It was not necessary that the company 
should apply to the commission for a re- 
hearing before resorting to the court,” 
the opinion stated, 

“While under the public service com- 
mission law any person interested in an | 
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order of the commission has the right to 
apply for a rehearing, the commission is 
not required to grant such rehearing un- 
less in its judgment sufficient reason there- 
for appears. 

“The application for the rehearing does 
not excuse compliance with the order or 
its enforcement except as the commission _ 
may direct, and any change made in the 
original order upon the rehearing does 
not affect the enforcement of any right — 
arising from the original order. | 

As the law does not require an appli- 
cation for a rehearing to be made and its — 
granting is entirely within the discretion — 
of the commission, we see no reason for 
requiring it to be made as a condition — 
precedent to the bringing of a suit to en- 
join the enforcement of the order. 

Nor did the fact that the orders of the 
commission merely prescribed temporary — 
rates to be effective until its final deter- 
mination, deprive the company of its right — 
to relief at the hands of the court. The 
orders required the new reduced rates tol 
be put into effect on a given date. They © 
were final legislative acts as to the period — 
during which they should remain in effect 
pending the final determination; and if } 
the rates prescribed were confiscatory, the 
company would be deprived of a reason- 
able return upon its property during such 
period, without remedy, unless their 7 
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forcement should be enjoined. 

4. The application for the injunction : 
was heard by the district court upon the 
pleadings and affidavits relating to the cost 
and value of the company’s property, its 
revenue and expenses. It was not necessary 
that the company offer in evidence the 
voluminous testimony that had been taken 
by the commission on the legislative ques 
tion prior to making the orders in ques 
tion. The bill did not challenge the order 
of the cammission on the ground that 7 
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had acted arbitrarily without any evidence. 

The sole issue presented was whether 
or not the orders were confiscatory, which 
was to be determined by the court upon 
the evidence submitted to it.” 


Pennsylvania Bell Formally Takes 
Over Two Companies. 

The Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsyl- 
vania, took possession of the properties 
of the Chartiers Telephone Co., of Wash- 
ington, Pa. and the Pittsburgh & Alle- 
gheny Telephone Co., of Pittsburgh, on 
April 14. 

For the present, according to a state- 
ment by Vice-President J. C. Lynch of 
the Pennsylvania Bell, the Chartiers com- 
pany service will be continued without 
change. Plans are under way to take care 
of the transfer and the consolidation, 
which will be completed in the next few 
months. Wherever possible the plant of 
the Chartiers company will be used in 
making the consolidation. 

A new division, called the Pittsburgh 
& Allegheny Division, has been created 
for the operation of the Chartiers sys- 
tem and the Pittsburgh & Allegheny sys- 
tem. George S. Reinoshi, formerly Pitts- 
burgh district manager, is manager of the 
new division. 

All toll connection to other telephone 
“companies will be continued as at pres- 
ent through arrangements made by Bell 
officials with those companies. 


Granted Higher Rate Schedule for 
Summer Resort Service. 

The Pewaukee-Sussex Telephone Co., of 

Pewaukee, was authorized by the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission’s order of April 
11, effective immediately, to discontinue its 
‘summer resort rate of $12 per season of 
five months or less, and to establish a 
: schedule of higher rental charges. 
The company has been furnishing a con- 
‘siderable amount of short time service to 
'summer resort residents, and found that 
it was not making an adequate return. On 
a property value of about $17,000 for 1921 
and $18,000 for 1922, an average return 
of 5 per cent was earned. 

The commission found that the company 
makes no connection charge, and as serv- 
ice has to be reéstablished each summer 
season, a schedule of higher rates which 
included the usual $3.50 for connection 
seemed fair. The new seasonal rates are: 


Meusiness, one-party ................ $21.00 
| Residence, one-party ...........---- 18.00 
| Residence, two-party~.............. 15.00 
Weesidence, four-party- .............. 12.00 


Grants Higher Rates in Order That 
Plant May Be Maintained. 
_ The fact that the 1922 revenues of the 
Annaton-Preston Telephone Co., of Stit- 
zer, Wis., had fallen short by some $1,000 
of providing for the depreciation allow- 
ance and had permitted no return upon 
investment, brought relief from the Wis- 
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consin Railroad Commission. An order 
entered on April 11, gave the company 
authority to place in effect on May 1 the 
advanced rates asked for. 

Authority was also given to discontinue 
the so-called Herrod switch, upon pro- 
vision of facilities for connecting all sub- 
scribers on that line to the switchboard 
at Stitzer. 

The revenues for last year amounted to 
$4,457 and expenses amounted to $4,093. 
The property value as of December 31 
was $19,268, and the provision for depre- 
ciation was $1,349, or 7 per cent of the 
book value. While this was found to be 
somewhat higher than usual, the commis- 
sion found the construction of the lines 
to be such that, if proper service is to be 
furnished, the life of the plant will prob- 
ably not be as long as that of many other 
companies. 

It is expected that the new rates will 
yield something more than the normal re- 
turn upon the property value, but the com- 
mission stated that it could not overlook 
the fact that the system has not been 
properly maintained and that more money 
must be spent to place the plant in better 
condition. 

Although the present officers of the 
company were disposed to do all they 
could to furnish satisfactory service, the 
commission declared.it to be impossible to 
maintain an adequate standard of service 
at the present rate. 

The company has been charging $10 per 
station per year, and the new rates are $5 
per quarter for business and $4 for resi- 
dence and rural telephones. There are 
417 telephones in service, of which the 
greater part are residence or rural stations. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA. 

April 11: Authority granted the Demo- 
polis Telephone Co., of Demopolis, to 
establish a discount rule—25 cents to be 
added to the regular rental, and to be de- 
ducted if the bill iss paid on or before the 
10th of the succeeding month. 


CALIFORNIA. 

April 19: Associated Telephone Co. 
granted extension of time until December 
31, 1923, in which to conclude reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of Union Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Long Beach 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and San Bar- 
nardino Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
as the Associated Telephone Co. 

April 19: Annual report filed by Reed- 
ley Telephone Co., of Reedley. 

ILLINOIs. 

April 26: Hearing held in Chicago in 
the matter of citation issued to the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. to show cause why 
rates for service in Chicago and adjacent 
territory should not be reduced. 

MInneEsota. 

April 12: Citation which was issued 
March 27 to certain hotels in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis for noncompliance with order 
of December 28, 1922, canceled. 

April 20: Schedule of advanced rates 
allowed Granite Falls Telephone Co., of 
Granite Falls. 

April 20: Order entered giving the Bar- 
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rett Rural Telephone Co., of Barrett, per- 
mission to increase the switching charge 
for rural multi-party service to 50 cents a 
month. 

April 20: Authority granted Sherburn 
Mutual Telephone Co. to increase its local 
and rural rates. 

April 21: Increased rates granted Wen- 
dell Telephone Co., of Wendell. 

April 23: Schedule of higher rates al- 
lowed Bellingham Telephone Co., of Bel- 
lingham. 

Missourt. 

April 12: Kahoka Telephone & Con- 
struction Co., of Kahoka, granted permis- 
sion to issue and sell $45,000 of its com- 
mon stock. 

April 17: Operation of increased rate 
schedule which was filed by Vandalia 
Union Switchboard Co., of Vandalia, sus- 
pended to 120 days from April 17. 


NEBRASKA. 

April 18: In the matter of the request 
of J. L. Shamer & Sons for an order on 
the Page Telephone Co. for the removal 
of poles of complainant, held that commis- 
sion is without jurisdiction and complaint 
dismissed. 

April 19: Complaint filed by W. M. 
Barbour for the Enterprise Irrigation dis- 
trict alleging that the Platte Valley Tele- 
phone Co. charges toll rates for certain 
messages and asking that the service be 
put on a flat rate basis. 

April 20: Application filed by the Mul- 
len Telephone Co. for order fixing charges 
to be made for furnishing switching serv- 
ice to certain rural companies which it 
serves through an intervening company’s 
exchange. : 

April 20: Application filed by the Ara- 
pahoe Telephone Co. for permission to 
issue $7,000 of additional stock. 

New York. 

April 19: Hearing on proposed new 
rates of the Walton Telephone Co., of 
Walton, adjourned for one month, to give 
the company an opportunity to complete 
the appraisal of its property. 

NortH Dakota. 

April 5: Petition filed by Star Telephone 
Exchange, of Pisek, for authority to dis- 
continue operation, 

April 11: Change in discount dates filed 
by Milnor Rural Telephone Co., of Milnor. 

April 11: Proposed cut-off notice and 
collection dates filed by Griggs County 
Telephone Co., of Cooperstown. 

April 23: Hearing held at Stanley in 
the case of the commission against the 
Tioga Farmers Telephone Co., of Tioga; 
the Tri-County Telephone Co., of Niag- 
ara; Wildrose Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Wildrose ; Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co.; Williams County Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Ray; and the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., on the so-called “other 
line” charge. 

‘ OHIO. 

April 11: Lynchburg Telephone Ex- 
change, of Lynchburg, authorized to issue 
$15,362 in bonds. 

April 12: Authority given the Brewster 
Telephone Co. to issue $10,000 worth of 6 
per cent bonds. 

April 14: Permission granted the 
Northwestern Mutual Telephone Comaon 
See ” sc its pers to the Arch- 
oO elephone Co., of Archbol 
$3,500. bold, for 

May 21: Hearing to be held in Colum- 
bus on the rate case of the Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 

; TENNESSEE. 

April 17: Hearing held at Nashville in 
the matter of trea permanent the 
temporary rates allowed the Cum 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. eovas: 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings. 


By Stanley R. Edwards. 


Last month telephone companies in vari- 
cus parts of the country had considerable 
trouble due to storms. On March 11 and 
again on March 18 heavy storms passed 
over Iowa. The snow around West Liberty, 
Towa, was wet, sticking to the wires and cov- 
ering the ground to a depth of about two 
feet on the level. 

The plant of the West Liberty Telephone 
Co., of which H. B. Melick is manager, 
escaped damage owing to most of it being 
underground. The company has 25,000 


feet of underground cable and 11,000 feet 


When Telephone and Telegraph Leads Go Down Like This Western Union eat 
Times.—Note Emergency Lead Laid on Ground. 


of aerial cable serving 900 subscribers. It 
is planning on building 27 miles of toll 
line this summer. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
views of the Western Union’s Chicago 
and Omaha lead which was built new in 
the summer of 1915. 

R. L. Townsend, business man of Grand 
Junction, Colo., endeavored to cross the 
desert between Grand Junction and Delta, 
Colo., in an automobile. The car stalled 
in a snowbank. Townsend knew that the 
two counties had established a telephone on 
the desert, for any emergency. He reached 
it afoot, after a two-mile trudge, his feet 
badly frozen. 

The telephone was in good order, so his 
plight was made known. A rescue car was 
hurried out and brought him home. With- 
out the telephone, he would have perished. 
It is use of the telephone like in this case 
that gives basis for the contention that it 
is impossible to set a value on telephone 
service and that, regardless of the rate 
charged, it is cheap at any price. 


A new arrival in the list of telephone 
company employes’ publications is “The 
Rochester Telephone Bulletin, issued 
monthly by and for the employes of the 
Rochester Telephone Corporation.” The 


first issue, the March one, carries an ex- 
cellent likeness of President George R. 
Fuller on the front cover, and the first 
article gives an interesting sketch of Mr. 
Fuller’s many years’ association with the 
Rochester organization. 

“A Simple Story of the Capitalization 
Case and the Rate Case,” told by Vice- 


President and General Manager John P. 


Boylan, is followed by “500 in January” 
wherein Commercial Superintendent Frank 


Lead in 


T. Byrne presents the results of the drive 
in January for new subscribers. 

Editor Wm. J. O’Hea, on the editorial 
page under the heading, “That We May 
Know Each Other Better,” tells the one 
and only purpose of the bulletin. Traffic 
Superintendent C. G. Vickery gives just a 
little of “What We Are Doing to Im- 
prove Our Service’—just enough to whet 


the appetite for the more that he 
promises. 
The remaining pages of the 16 six by 


nine pages are filled with items of various 
kinds relating to individual, exchange and 
departmental activities, some serious and 
others not so serious. 

It’s a neat little publication and one 
which the telephone folks in and around 
Rochester in the Empire state are justly 
proud of. 


William H. O’Brien, chief of the tele- 
phone and telegraph division of the Mas- 
sachusetts Public Utilities Commission, has 
done a great deal in improving the rela- 
tions between the public and the Massa- 
chusetts telephone companies. During the 
past few months Mr. O’Brien has ad- 
dressed business and fraternal organiza- 
tions telling the story of the telephone and 
telegraph and the difficulties encountered in 
present-day operation. 
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In a recent “quick lunch” review of tele- 
phone development and an account of the 
duties and problems of his office, at a 
luncheon of the Boston Rotary Club, Mr. 
O’Brien pleaded for a “get-together” spirit. 

He started with the “crazy” suggestion 
ot an old-time telegrapher, Charles J. Glid- 
den of Lowell, to tie up Lowell and Boston 
with an old grounded telegraph circuit, 
over which he said it would be possible to 
carry on a conversation, and then told the 


lowa, 


Line and Maintenance Crews Face Busy 


story of telephone development up to the 
present time. Today, in the Boston met- 
ropolitan division, there are 343,000 tele- 
phone stations out of a total of 687,000 in 
the entire state. In Massachusetts there 
are 397,000 subscribers on party lines. 

Mr. O’Brien also told of the work of his. 
department in handling nearly 2,500 com- 
plaint cases last year in the spirit of “let’s. 
sit down and reason together.” 

He said that his experience of 10 years. 
in this particular department of state work, 
following many years of similar work out- 
side, had convinced him that 95 men 


fair and reasonable, if you tell them 
truth and lay your cards on the table. 

He said many have been “kidded” 
so long that they are still suspicious, 
cited the work of his department as 
couraging evidence that the spirit of “live 


and let live” in the operation of public utili- — 
ties as between the companies and the pub- _ 


lic, is very much more in evidence tham 
ever before. 

His experience has convinced him that 
so far as telephone operation is concerned, 
the average man is not concerned about. 


out | 
of every 100, particularly in business, are 
the 


for | 
but 
en- | 


~maee 


Sre. 


rates, within reason, but rather with serv- | 


ice. He declared the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. had certainly beem 


treated fairly by the public and the regu— 
% 
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lating commission since regulation was in- 
stituted. 
Good Service of Most Importance. 


From his experience and viewpoint, Mr. 
O’Brien remarked, the big thing is service 
and things incidental thereto. He thinks 
the telephone companies could have done 
better in the matter of service for several 
years, and explained this by referring to 
the large percentage of wrong numbers 
given, either through careless operating or 
overloading of the operating force, which 
his department has not been able to do 
much with because of the fact that it has 
a very minimum inspection force whose 
time is more than taken with the adjust- 
ment of routine complaints and the last 
two or three years in the handling of thou- 
sands of complaints against the failure of 
the company to install service. It is along 
these lines that his department has spe- 
cialized. 

He said that, as important as transpor- 
tation is, telephone and telegraph service, 
particularly telephone, is the most vital 
thing that enters into the prosecution of 
every form of business. The activities of 
the state department have been to help to 
create a condition where the business com- 
munity in its “bread and butter” activities 
can have as good telephone service at 2:20 
in the afternoon as it can at 9:30 in the 
morning, barring any great climatic dis- 
turbance that knocks everything to smith- 
ereens. 

- As against the shortcomings of the com- 
panies and their operating forces, Mr. 
O’Brien showed the other side of the pic- 
ture—the failure of the average business 
man to protect his “bread and butter” by 
permitting his telephone service to be used 
only for business purposes between 9 and 
5, and of the average residence subscriber 
who insists upon using his telephone line 
to the exclusion of his neighbor, who is 
upon the line with him and paying the 
same price. 

Social Calls on Business Lines. 


Mr. O’Brien cited specific cases that had 
come to his attention, and the attention of 
his inspectors where business men talk on 
unimportant social matters during business 
hours, necessitating the giving of “busy” 
feports to people trying to get in on the 
line to do business. 

He told of many such cases, adding that 
i+ was none of the commission’s business 


how a business man spent his money, but 


when he protested that people calling his 
place of business were told the line was 
busy when it was not, he has a responsi- 
bility which he must recognize as well as 
the responsibility of the company to see 
that the service is always of a reasonable 
standard. 

He said the business man who spent 
money for what appears today to be nec- 
€ssary advertising of various kinds to no- 
tify the public that he has something to 
Sell, and then uses his telephone or tele- 
Phones for social and unimportant matters 


) 
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during business hours or permits his em- 
ployes to do the same thing, is certainly not 
getting a return for hts advertising ex- 
penditures, ' 

Why Wrong Numbers Are Given. 

In regard to the giving of wrong num- 
bers by the operator. Mr. O’Brien said 
there are two sides to the question: One 
where the operator does not stay on the 
line long enough t6 make sure that she 
has the number right and to give the call- 
ing party a chance to correct her if nec- 
essary, thus adding a tremendous debit to 
telephone traffic during the busy hours of 
the day; and the other is the case of the 
calling person who sticks a telephone in- 
strument on his eyebrow, or the top of his 


ear, and talks anywhere except into the. 


mouthpiece. 

Many times a subscriber who does this 
repeats the number two, three or more 
times, then gets peeved because the opera- 
tor does not get it right; she gets peeved 
at the delay, takes a chance that she has it 
right, jumps off with the call and a little 
later in comes a supervisor and helps to 
straighten the matter ot. When such a 
performance occurs thousands of times a 
day, one can easily see what a tremendous 
effect it has upon telephone service. 

Mr. O’Brien told of the many things that 
are necessary in order to secure service for 
many people who really need it, such as 
the changing of single lines to two-party 
lines and two-party to three and four, 
which condition never improves telephone 
service. 

He laid great stress upon the necessity 
for cooperation, not only between the pub- 
lic and the company and the public utilities 
department, but between telephone users 
themselves. 

For several years Mr. O’Brien has em- 
phasized in his report the vital necessity 
for some drastic action to take care of the 
telephone subscriber who insists upon using 
his line as long as he pleases to the ex- 
clusion of his neighbor. Now the tele- 
phone company finds itself up against the 
toughest proposition that it has had to face, 
with large sections of boards completely 
tied up because of long-winded talks by 
party-line subscribers. 

The campaign just begun by the tele- 
phone company to stop this, he said, is the 
result of the hammering by his depart- 
ment for several years. The present action 
of the telephone company, relative to con- 
versations of more than five minutes on 
party lines, has the complete and hearty 
cooperation of the telephone department of 
the commission, he declared. 

The speaker stressed those two points; 
namely, excessive use of business and resi- 
dence lines with unnecessary conversation 
and the necessity for the development of 
a “let’s sit down and reason together’’ pol- 
icy in the working out of all these public 
utility problems. 

In this connection he said he could con- 
ceive of no question on which, if men on 
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both sides, with’ the proper disposition, 
would agree to sit down and feason to- 
gether, they could not sooner or later find 
a common ground for the adjustment of 
all their troubles in a manner satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

In closing he said, “The more you de- 
velop the ‘get-together’ spirit the better 
community you develop—and the better 
community the better state, the better state 
the better nation, and the good old U. S. A. 
can’t be any too good to suit me.” 


How failure to promptly answer the tel- 
ephone costs business men money was re- 
vealed in figures announced last month by 
J. B. Cassels, district manager of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co- 
at Albany, Ala. Mr. Cassels said a care- 
ful check had been kept on one telephone 
in Albany and that during the year ap- 
proximately $450 worth of sales had been 
lost each month. In a year’s time the mer- 
chant was said to have lost approximately 
$550 profit, basing the figures on a basis. 
of 10 per cent profit. 

“This shows how failure to answer the 
telephone promptly loses money for the 
subscriber, as well as makes the persons. 
calling blame the telephone company for 
poor service,’ Mr. Cassel pointed out. 

“Tf every subscriber will codperate with 
the company by answering every incoming 
call promptly, we are sure that our local 
service will be much improved and will 
prove far more beneficial and satisfactory. 
We sincerely hope we may obtain this co- 
operation.” 


Fourteen employes of the New York 
Telephone Co., two of whom are women, 
arc named in the award of Theodore N- 
Vail memorial medals for noteworthy 
public service performed in 1922, it was. 
announced recently. Eight of the awards: 
were for saving life. 

Perhaps the most spectacular case of 
the 14 is that of Bert C. Posey, a cable 
splicer, of Brooklyn. While splicing a 
telephone cable on an East River pier on 
August 8, Posey heard the cries of a 
drowning man, who was about to go down 
for the third time. Posey dived to his. 
rescue, brought him to the surface, and 
cried for aid to lift the victim, John Egan, 
tu the pier. This done, the bystanders 
forgot Posey, who, although exhausted, 
made his own way to safety, where he 
found Egan left for dead. By persistent- 
ly applying his knowledge of first aid, 
Posey finally restored respiration, having 
virtually saved Egan’s life twice in one 
day. 

The two. women who will receive bronze 
medals are Miss Florence Fillingham and 
Mrs, Irene Crawford, telephone operators. 
in the village of Wilson, Niagara County, 
who on May 1 spread an alarm which 
thwarted the activities of a bandit gang 
and resulted in the capture of one of the 
gunmen. 


“Telephone Talks” to 


of public or private service which you re- 
ceive and that our employes are as faith- 
ful and as efficient as the best. 

The Telephone a Necessity. 


No modern invention possibly has be- 
come a greater necessity in our method of 
living than the telephone. Business is lit- 
erally built upon its use, while the home 
is incomplete without it. 

A little more than one generation ago 
there was not a telephone in existence, 
while today America alone has more than 
14,000,000 in use. They bind business to- 
gether so that factories and stores, pro- 
ducers and consumers many miles apart 
are in instant communication with each 
other the same as if all were working 
under the same roof. 

These silent, hidden messenger wires 
reach from home to home, from home to 
the store, office, factory and farm to such 
an extent that the feeling of isolation or 
inconvenience of communication is lost 
and we move about conscious that upon a 
moment’s notice, without leaving our 
room, we can have a social chat with a 
friend; call the grocer, druggist, doctor, 
plumber, department store, school house, 
factory or farm, knowing we will have 
an immediate answer to our question or 
response to our request. 


Money No Measure of Value. 


The value of telephone service can not 
be measured in dollars and cents. No 
community without telephone service can 
exist in competition with another com- 
munity that has telephone service. 

Does anyone imagine that, if Lebanon 
and Boone county had no telephones, out- 
side capital would invest money in fac- 
tories and farms, stores and homes as 
freely as in neighboring cities and counties 
where good telephone service existed? 

The truth of the case is that if all tele- 
phone service were wiped out of Leb- 
anon there would begin to appear vacant 
office rooms, then vacant stores, and vacant 
homes, followed rapidly by decreasing 
trade—because live tradespeople and pro- 
fessional men and women were locating 
elsewhere—until Lebanon would be a city 
of silent factories, empty business houses 
and tenantless homes, and grass’ would 
eventually be growing where now exists 
your well-kept, paved streets. 

Your telephone system gives a life to 
your community for which there is no 
substitute, and without which, in a few 
generations, Lebanon would cease to exist 
as a business and social center. Good tele- 
phone service is as essential to a healthy 
community life as good streets, pure 
water, sanitary homes, schools, churches 
or any other essential commodity or insti- 
tution. 

When you pay a telephone bill, you do 
not pay for what the service is worth in 
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dollars and cents; you are paying your 
proportion of what it costs to keep the 
telephone company up-to-date and in good 
working order. 

Your telephone company is not free to 
do as it pleases in the matter of fixing 
rates or giving service. The law requires 
us to serve all applicants impartially. 


Law and Order. 

The physician can refuse to receive or 
treat anyone as a patient; the bank does 
not have to loan money to every applicant, 
nor does the merchant have to accept as 
a customer everyone who wants his goods. 
The telephone company, however, can not 
deny service to anyone who applies for it 
and is willing to comply with the rules of 
the company, 

If in a certain section of the city we 
have no spare wires and some one applies 
for service, the law contemplates that we 
must furnish that service if in so doing 
the cost is not wholly unreasonable. We 
can not select our customers. It is true 
tliat some are much more able to pay for 
telephone service than others, but we can 
not adjust our charge on the ability of 
our patrons to pay. 

We classify our service into two gen- 
eral classes—business and residence. These 
two classes are further divided into party- 
line or main-line service. 


The law compels us to charge the same 
price to every one for the same class of 
service. We can not make it on the basis 
of the ability of the more wealthy to pay, 
or on a price less than cost to meet the 
ability to pay of persons of less means or 
smaller salary. 

We must adjust our rate to the average 
ability of the community, keeping in mind 
all the time the requirements of the com- 
pany of a certain amount of gross revenue 
necessary to give good service. There is 
no other way. 

How Rates Are Fixed. 


Before we can change our rates we 
must file our proposed schedule with the 
public service commission and receive its 
approval. Before the commission ap- 
proves, it gives the merits of our claim a 
thorough investigation by having an audit 
made of our books, an appraisal made of 
our property, an investigation made as to 
our securities and past performance. 


A public hearing is then held at such - 


time and place as the commission may 
elect and all facts are thrown in the bal- 
ance, the evidence weighed and a decision 
rendered accordingly. 


‘We shall endeavor to have this hear- 
ing in Lebanon in order that you may be 
present if you so desire. We have no 
facts to conceal, no figures to keep away 
from you. Our course is open and above 
board. We seek to join hands with you 
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the Public 


in solving the problem of good, continu- 
ous future telephone service at a rea- 
sonable rate that is fair both to the 
stockholders and to you. 


Our Duty to You. 


Our chief duty is to give you telephone 
service. We are not after your money, 
only insofar as it will enable us to render 
the service which you desire and pay the 
legal rate of return on the investment. 
Our eyes are not on your pocketbook but 
on your telephone, the equipment and the 
employes that render service. 

You have a greater interest in the tele- 
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phone plant which serves you than the — 


stockholders themselves. They could dis- 
pose of their investment here and place 
their money elsewhere—but this commun- 
ity can not substitute anything else for its 
telephone system nor do without it. It is 
a fixed factor in your business and social 
life. os 

We who manage your telephone system 
work for a salary, and it is possible for 
us to sell our services elsewhere. But you 
can not escape your telephone: system be- 
cause your business is here and your home 
is here. It is true that you might sell out 
or move away. Should you do this, the 


business will still be continued by your 


successor, and your house would become a 
home for another. 

We manage this telephone property for 
you and in your interest. Outside of mak- 
ing a living, we have no other purpose in 
holding our present position, except to 
see that you have service. 
it is also our business to look after the 
stockholders’ interests and get for them, 


if possible, a fair return upon their in- | 


vestment. 

While the property is theirs, the service 
is yours, and your interest is paramount. 
It is of vital importance to you that the 
plant be kept up and maintained so as to 


continuously give good service not only | 
This can not | 
be done unless you pay a rate for service | 


now but in future years. 


that will enable us to do this. 


We would be neglectful of our duty to i 


you if we did not now warn you that the 


present revenues are not sufficient to en- 
able us to continue to give good service | 
and keep the plant in even a normal state | 


of efficiency. 


sey) - 
This is not so much our problem as it | 
It is up to you, whether you | 


is yours. 
are willing to pay a rate that will enable 
us to furnish that service and permit the 
stockholders to have a fair return upon 
their investment. We do not believe the 
fair-minded people of this county want to 
hold down the rates to such a low level 
that service will become unsatisfactory 
and stockholders receive nothing. 


This is the whole matter in a nutshell. | 


This problem is yours as well as ours. 


It is true that 


Personal and Biographical Notes 


Charles M. Niezer, president of the 
First National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
ind., and also president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Fort Wayne, on April 16, 
was elected president of the Home Tele- 


Frank E. Bohn, 
Home Company in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
for 16 Years, Is Now Operating 
Vice-President. 


Who Has Been with the 


phone & Telegraph Co., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Wm. L. Moel- 
lering. He has been connected with the 
company for the past 2% years as a 
director. 

Frank E. Bohn was promoted to the 
position of first vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., at a 
meeting of the board of directors on April 
16. This promotion to the position of op- 
erating vice-president places Mr. Bohn in 
complete control of the operation of the 
entire property. 

Mr. Bohn has been with the company in 
various capacities for the past 16 years, 
having been secretary and general man- 
ager for the last four years. The ex- 
cellent manner in which he has handled 
the property during this time has resulted 
in his being placed in complete charge 
as operating vice-president. 

Otto Marahens has been elected 
secretary of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. 
Marahrens has been connected with the 
company for 20 years, having entered its 
employ in 1903. He held the position of 
assistant secretary and auditor prior to his 
recent promotion to secretary of the com- 
pany. 

George L. Hall, for several years 
manager of the Home Telephone Co. at 


Dowagiac, Mich., has resigned owing to 
ill health. 


F. E. Platt, of Kalamazoo, Mich., for 
some years connected with the Michigan 


State Telephone Co., has been selected to 
take Mr. Hall’s place. 

Mr. Platt will be in charge of the Home 
company until the consolidation at Dowa- 
giac is effected, when he will have charge 
of the one office into which the two will 
be merged. 


George R. Fuller, of Rochester, N. Y., 
president of the Rochester Telephone 


Corp., was surprised by more than 500 
employes of the corporation at a luncheon 
at the Senaca Hotel, Saturday noon, April 
7, the occasion being his 73rd birthday. 
Mr. Fuller was flabbergasted as he en- 
tered the ballroom and the hundreds of 
employes arose and cheered. 

The affair was arranged entirely by the 
employes and was a complete surprise to 
Mr. Fuller. Frank T. Byrne was toast- 
master, H. B. B. Mayo, of the maintenance 
department, represented the men and Miss 
Rose Speier, of the traffic department, re- 
sponded for the women. 

Expressions of loyalty, devotion and re- 
spect were echoed for the genial presi- 
dent, who for many years has guided the 
destinies of the corporation. At the con- 
clusion of the luncheon Mr. Mayo pre- 
sented Mr. Fuller with a bowling ball 
which Mr. Fuller rolled in Buffalo, March 
31, when the officers of the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. defeated the officers of 
the New York Telephone Co. Mr. Ful- 
ler’s average for this match series was 
182. 

Miss Rose Speier, on behalf of the girls, 
presented Mr. Fuller with roses, one for 
each of his 73 years. 

A musical program, including an or- 
chestra made up of the employes of the 
corporation, assisted in making the dem- 
onstration a joyous one. Mr. Fuller was 
visibly affected and found great difficulty 
in expressing his appreciation to, as he 
terms it, “his girls and boys.” 

In 1886 Mr. Fuller was one of the small 
group of contributors to a fund for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of an 
investigation to determine whether or not 
some telephone system not infringing the 
Bell patents could be installed in Roches- 
ter. About that time a demonstration was 
given before this group of a so-called 
“writing telephone,” which later developed 
into the “Teleautograph,” which is used 
rather extensively today by a number of 
large concerns. This was Mr. Fuller’s 
first attempt to become affiliated with the 
telephone industry and it is interesting at 
this point to note the advancement in the 
art of telephony. 

Nothing developed until 1896 when Mr. 
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Fuller, who had not lost the desire to 
enter the telephone field, learned that the 
Automatic Telephone Service Co. was 
endeavoring to secure a franchise in Buf- 
falo for the operation of an automatic 
telephone system in that city. He was 
curious to learn how a telephone system 
could be operated automatically and _ se- 
cured some literature describing it. 
Shortly afterwards he met a representa- 
tive of the Automatic Telephone Service 
Co., who urged that an effort be made 
to obtain a franchise for operating a com- 
peting company in Rochester. 

Steps were soon taken to interest some 
local people of influence in the securing of 
a franchise for an Independent company, 
and in 1897 an application was made to 
the common council for such franchise. 
While this application was under consider- 
ation, an automatic system was set up in 
the common council chambers, connecting 
eight or ten stations, which was demon- 
strated for two weeks. The application 
for the franchise was withdrawn shortly 
thereafter as it became obvious that the 
committee to which it had been referred 
would not report favorably upon it. 

In 1898 Mr. Fuller was successful in 
interesting a group of prominent citizens 
in the organization of an Independent tele- 
phone company in Rochester, who were 
ready and abundantly able to finance the 


—————————— 
George R. Fuller, Veteran Telephone Man 
of Rochester, N. Y., Was a “‘Surprised’’ 
Guest of His Employes on His 
73rd Birthday. 


undertaking if it developed that there was. 
a demand for competition and that the 
support of the community could be relied 
upon. 

A canvass for five-year contracts was 
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made during 1898-99 and 1,500 such con- 
tracts were secured and submitted to the 
common council in support of the appli- 
cation. The franchise was granted April 
14, 1899, and the Home Telephone Co. 
was incorporated by 15 Rochester men. 
Of these 15 men there are but four alive 
and two were incorporators and are direc- 
tors of the Rochester Telephone Corp, 
J. Foster Warner and George R. Fuller. 

The construction of the plant was be- 
gun in 1899, and opened for service with 
2000 telephones in May, 1900, Mr. Fuller 
Home Tele- 
until 


served as secretary of the 
Co. 
December 22, 
secretary of the Rochester Telephone Co. 


from its incorporation 


1899, when he was elected 


phone 


He was secretary and treasurer from Feb- 
ruary 11, 1901, to January 12, 1903, when 
he was elected general manager. He con- 
tinued in these offices until December 11, 
1905, when he was elected president and 
general manager of the company and held 
these offices until August 1, 1921. 

The Rochester Telephone Co., notwith- 
standing the handicap of its contract with 
the city limiting the charges for telephone 
service, was able to carry along under Mr. 
Fuller's able management and to give 
good service, but it could not finance addi- 
tions to meet the ever-increasing demands 
for new service, and. as the merging of 
dual systems in larger cities was rapidly 
taking place, it became evident that sooner 
or later the elimination of competition and 
the merging of competing companies in 
brought about. It 
dividends 
Rochester Telephone 
1906, and there 
was no This 
will explain why it could not finance the 
ap- 


Rochester must be 


should be remembered that no 
were paid on the 
Co.’s stock after July 1, 
market for its securities. 
requirements demanded by increasing 
plications for new telephones. 

Because of this condition, negotiations 
were entered into New York 
Telephone Co. early in 1916 for the con- 
solidation of the two plants. The result 
of the negotiations matured in the con- 
solidation of the two companies into the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. on August 1, 
1921. Mr. Fuller was elected president of 
the new corporation on that date. 

In 1902 the New York State Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was organ- 
ized and Mr. Fuller served as its presi- 
dent for the first two years of its exist- 
ence, This association was superseded by 
the Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, which was organized in 1921. 
Mr. Fuller was chosen to act as its first 
president and is still serving in that capac- 


with the 


ity. 

During the period of government con- 
trol of the telephone systems in 1918-1919, 
Mr. Fuller was supervisor of the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in New 
York state. 

J. B. Earle, of Waco, Texas, was the 
subject of a two-column article on the 


front page of the Waco Farm and Labor 
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Journal recently. The article was headed, 
“From Newsboy to Bank President,” and 
a large cut of Mr. Earle was used in 
connection with it. His many friends in 
the Independent telephone field will be in- 
erested in what the Journal has to say: 
“J. B. Earle of Waco, was a recent vis- 


a 


J. B. Earle, Well Known Texas Telephone 
Man, Was Featured in Newspaper— 
“‘From Newsboy to Bank President.” 


itor to Austin, having important business 
with the banking department, and while 
rushed for time, friend 
called at the offiee of the writer—who is 


our longtime 
serving as a member of the state indus- 
trial accident board—for a brief chat. 
The optimistic and cheerful 
“Bayliss —that’s the 


counte- 
nance of hoyhood 
name that has stayed with him all through 
and he likes 


looked more optimistic. 


the years, it—Earle never 

He was elated at the near completion 
of the ten-story, hal dollar 
building that his bank will soon occupy as 
its permament home, and said this would 
be the best year in the history of Mc- 
Lennan county. 


f-a-million 


Forty years ago Bayliss Earle was just 
an ordinary newsboy on the streets of 
Waco, but even at that early day in his 
life he was an optimist and could see sun- 
Was a SliUCCess- 
ful newsboy, too, and held his own at ail 
times. 

He grew to manhood in Waco and when 
just past maturity was clected justice of 
the peace. He filled this trust to the sat- 
isfaction of all, except the 


shine in every cloud. [le 


lawless ele- 
ment. 

But this position was entirely too cir- 
cumscribed for this predestined man of 
affairs. He was looking far into the fu- 
ture and when the psychological moment 
arrived Bayliss Earle grasped the idea of 
organizing an Independent telephone com- 
pany. 


giving up. 
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It was a big undertaking, but not too 
stupendous for this old newsboy confed- 
erate of the writer, and the marvelous suc- 
cess of this telephone company stands as 
a monument to the efforts of Bayliss 
Earle. The assets of the company run 
into millions of dollars. 
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For years Mr. Earle was the manager 
of the Texas Telephone Co, but 
the system has grown so_ extensively, 
reaching out for hundreds and thousands 
of miles in every direction, that many able 
assistants were necessary to look after the 
business properly. At-.this time he is 
president of the Texas Long Distance 
Telephone Co. , 

The keen business acumen of this for- 
mer Waco newsboy has ever been recog- : 
nized and always in demand. Frequently 
he is called to New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis and other cities just for a consul- 
tation on big business. 

Recently a situation arose in the affairs 
of the Liberty National Bank of Waco — 
that caused the stockholders to induce — 
Mr. Earle to become its president. Big — 
business was pressing on the man, but the 
love for ‘his baby’ (he helped organize 
this bank several years ago) was too 
strong to turn a deaf ear to the call. 


~~ 


— 
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That is the chief characteristic of this 
man—never to neglect a friend—and, it | 
may be said in passing, he néver forgets 


a foe. 4 

He is a fair fighter, puts his cards t 
face up, so to speak, and the world knows 
where he stands on all matters. 


f 


His advancement has been steady at 
all times and his wonderful success is 
attributed to his bull-dog tenacity of never 
He doesn’t know what fail- 
ure is. 

Some say he can write a perfectly good 
check for a million, and we hope he can, 
for he deserves it. The more he makes, 
the more some people will get, for we 
happen to know of many who have 
profited liberally by the generosity of ; 
Bayliss Earle. ‘ 

From newsboy to banker is a long 
jump, but has been achieved by Bayliss 
Earle, unaided by capital or friends. 
His own efforts are responsible for the 
position he occupies today. : 

Here’s' to you, old newsboy friend of 
long ago, and may your remaining years 
be the best and busiest of your life. Of 
course, too much business should not be 
allowed to interfere with an occasional 
fishing trip. Eh, boy?” ; 

Mr. Earle is also a director of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation and a vice-president of the Texas 
Independent Telephone Association. ’ 


E. M. Pierce, president of the Black 
River Telephone Co., Lorain, Ohio, for 
22 years, resigned recently because of fail- 
ing health. ; 

Mr. Pierce will still retain a post on the 
board of directors. “ 
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This Prest-O-Lite tank 
is 20 x 6 inches 
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Prest-O-Lite Service extends to the 
frontier of civilization One of the 
22,000 stations will serve you. 


No monkeying up and down 
the poles 


Your linemen and cable 
splicers can stay right on the 
job with a Prest-O-Lite self- 
heatingiron. Needs no pre- 
heating or re-heating. No 
extra iron to heat because 
the Prest-O-Lite flame is 
always with the worker. 


Complete outfit consists of 
portable Prest-O-Lite tank, 
flexible tubing and solder- 
ing iron. Tank is easily car- 
ried up the pole. 


The easily controlled flame 
furnishes the heat at the 
temperature wanted—at the 
point wanted. It is always 
dependable. 


Save time and money by 
using Prest-O-Lite service; 
22,000 garages and gas sta- 
tions exchange full tanks for 
empties. You pay only for 
the gas. 


Get full equipment there, 
too, or write us for more 
information. 


Srest-OLite Gas. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SMALL TANK SALES DEPARTMENT 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd St. 


Pacific Coast Office: 599 Eightn St., San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY, 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Blomeyer Leaves Automatic Elec- 
tric for Theodore Gary & Co. 
Announcement has been made by A. F. 
Adams, president of Theodore Gary & 
Co., that on account of the constantly 
enlarging business of that company, E. C, 
Blomeyer has been tendered and has ac- 


E. C. Blomeyer, Widely Known Telephone 
Man, Is Now Vice-President of Theodore 
Gary & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


cepted a position as a vice-president of 
Theodore Gary & Co. Mr. Blomeyer, 
who is at present a vice-president of the 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, will 
move to Kansas City at once and take up 
his new duties there. 

By this arrangement this prominent or- 
ganization adds to its present staff of 
executives another man well known and 
of long experience in the telephone field. 
The present organization, of which Theo- 
dore Gary is chairman, A. F. Adams, 
president, and H. L.. Gary, first vice- 
president and treasurer, has also as offi- 
cials C. A. Bennett, H. L. Harris and 
J. G. Crane as vice-presidents, L. E. Dur- 
ham, counsel, and W. E. Jones, secretary. 
W. E. Polk is consulting engineer. 

‘E. C. Blomeyer is widely known 
throughout the field of telephony, not only 
as a telephone man, but also as a writer 
and speaker on telephone affairs. He 
entered the business in 1904 as local man- 
ager for the Southeast Missouri Tele- 
phone Co. at Charleston, Mo. He was 
successively secretary, secretary-treasurer 
and assistant general manager of that 
company, leaving it in 1912 to become 
secretary-treasurer of the Brazos Valley 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., Waco, Texas. 


After the consolidation of this and a 
number of other companies in Texas into 
the Texas Telephone Co., he became as- 
sistant to president, and later president of 
the new company, occupying this position 
until in 1920, when he became connected 
with the Automatic Electric Co. in Chi- 
cago as sales manager, and was later made 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Blomeyer is author of the “Letters 
to Managers,” a series of articles on tele- 
phone management, which have had an 
extensive circulation to telephone people. 
He is also known as the writer of many 
articles on telephone subjects, and as the 
originator of a lecture and charts on 
utility rate making which have been suc- 
cessfully used by many telephone com- 
panies in rate cases, He has been active 
for years in telephone association affairs, 
and was for several years president of the 
Texas Independent Telephone Association. 

Mr. Blomeyer’s new connection with 
Theodore Gary & Co., opening a field of 
wider activities, will, it is felt, give him 
the opportunity of. being of continuing 
and greater service to the Independent 
telephone industry. 


Rubber Insulated Metals Corp. 
Removes to Newark, N. J. 
Early this month the Rubber Insulated 
Metals Corp. removed its general offices 
from 50 Church street, New York City, to 
18 Oliver street, Newark, N. J. 
This concern manufactures the well 
known Rimco rubber insulated pliers, 
screwdrivers, and other tools, popularly 
known as “the Safety Tools” for linemen 

and high-tension work. 

The new location will give the Rubber 
insulated Metals Corp. larger accommo- 
dations and afford every facility for han- 
dling a steadily increasing business. 


New Type Dial Switch Standard- 
ized by British Post Office. 
The British Post Office has lately adopt- 
ed and made’standard a new type of dial 
switch which is intended to replace the 
various patterns already in use and to 
provide a standard dial for all systems. 
The dial is somewhat larger in diameter 
than the more familiar types in this coun- 
try. This is done so as to allow a slight delay 
before sending each train of impulses, so 
that the exchange apparatus has time to 
complete its work in the interval. While 
the actual delay is so small as to pass un- 


noticed by the subscriber, it avoids pos- 


sible annoyance to the subscriber on find- 
ing that although he has dialled the cor- 
rect numbers, the exchange apparatus has 
failed to estabiish the connection because 
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the trains of impulses have succeeded each 
other too rapidly. 

The back view of the dial shows the 
essential features and the simple but sturdy 
construction. The impulses are obtained 
by a toothed cam tripping past a lever 
actuating a spring set. This spring set is 
on the right hand side of the photograph. 

The impulse cam is secured to the cen- 
ter spindle and driven directly by the finger 
plate. A slipping or friction-driven cam is 
provided which screens the impulse cam 
while a number is being pulled and also 
for the first portion of the dial’s return 
motion, it prevents the dial from impuls- 
ing until the proper moment and provides 
the delayed action feature. 

In this dial the impulse contacts are 
pressed together for the make periods and 
allowed to spring apart for the break peri- 
ods, resulting in perfectly clean impulses 
free from contact vibration. : 

The speed control of this dial is effected 
by a high speed centrifugal governor of 


; SIAL ROUKD | 
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Front and Rear Views of New British 

Post Office Dial. 4 
which the proportions of the springs and 
mass of the moving parts are declared to, 
be dynamically correct, hence the speed 
of the dial is correctly maintained and | 
almost independent of adjustment. Uni- 
form and steady drive is provided by a 
clock spring housed under the impulse 
cam. 7 
The dial is designed by Siemens Bros. 
& Co., Woolwich, England, who have pat-| 
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ents on the lost motion feature dating back 
to 1913. They have already secured large 
contracts for these dials. 


Book Review. 

E M F EtecrricaL YEAR Book. Second 
annual edition, 1923. Published by Elec- 
trical Trade Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Cloth, about 1,240 pp. (9 ins. by 12 ins.) 
Price $10. 

In effecting a complete revision of this 
book, there has been no departure from 
the plan of combining in a single large 
volume, a dictionary, encyclopedia and 
trade directory of the electrical industry. 
About half of the original 14,000 
topics were entirely rewritten or radically 
changed, and several thousand new topics 
added. Thousands of 
have also been added to further facilitate 
finding any desired topic. 


odd 
cross-references 


Definitions cover the wide range from 
such theoretical terms as ¢lectrons to the 
purely practical, like linemen’s wrenches. 
Included among encyclopedia topics are 
historical reviews with facts and figures 
of the leading branches jof the industry, 
the chief lines of electrical development 
and main groups of equipment. 

There are also 90 biographies of elec- 
and industry 


numerous lists with data of elec- 


{rical inventors, scientists, 
leaders ; 
trical associations, colleges, libraries, pe- 
riodicals and testing laboratories; articles 
on electrical codes, exports, patents, and 
electrical The trade di- 


other activities. 


permanent service. 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 


mitres, and bends. 


Send today for complete 
particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BRAZIL 


Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 
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rectory feature includes 3,150 classifica- 
tions of electrical and closely related 
products, each with an unbiased list of 
manufacturers, also separate entries for 
about 6,580 American and Canadian manu- 
facturers under company name, and over 
6,750 entries under the distinctive trade 
names. 

This constitutes the 
sive directory of electrical manufacturing 
ever published. It enables one to find 
quickly the manufacturers of any product, 
whether it is sought under its ordinary 
class name, or special trade name; infor- 
mation about each manufacturer, such as 
nearest branch office, can also be readily 
found. 

All the editorial work was done under 
the supervision of F. H. Bernhard. A 
staff of 36 contributing editors prepared 
the most technical topics. 

Among these was Arthur Bessey Smith, 
chief research engineer of the Automatic 
Electric Co., who contributed all of the 
topics dealing with telephony and_ tele- 
phone equipment. There are two long 
articles that review the history of the tele- 
phone in general and automatic telephone 
in particular. Another one discusses the 
change-over from manual to automatic. 
There are several hundreds of 


most comprehen- 


minor 


topics dealing with telephone practice, ap- 
paratus, etc, 

The new book is at 
makes a very useful 
bringing together a mass of valuable in- 


ractively bound and 


reference book in 


INDIANA 


Bonita Aerial Cable Rings 


Hand your men a few of these 
cable hangers and notice how 
easily and quickly they are 
attached. That’s one reason 
why they are standardized by 
A.SE&iLe Co: 
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formation covering all of the many lines | 
of electrical activity. 


New Metallic Circuit Telephone 
System for Tangier, Morocco. 
Tangier, Morocco, which boasts of be- — 
ing the second ‘city in the world to use _ 
telephones—it is claimed that telephones | 
were first installed in Tangier 48 years _ 
ago—is to have a complete new installa- | 
tion. The new service will be ready for 
use in May, 1923, according to United | 
States Vice Consul Charles I. Graham. | 
Five months ago a contract was given | 
to a large Swedish concern to install new | 
telephones and a new central in Tangier, 
The company which operates the telephone 
service at the present time is a Spanish 
company and operates as a monopoly, a 
monopoly having been granted by the | 
Shereefian government when the first tele- 
phones were placed in operation. The con- | 
tract calls for the expenditure of 400,000 | 
Spanish pesetas. a 
The present antiquated system will be _ 
entirely displaced and new instruments of | 
the latest design are to be installed. A 
new central battery is also to be included | 
and each instrument will have two wires | 
instead of the one wire, as is now in use. | 
In the present system the return is made | 
via the ground and the currents are de- | 
flected by water mains and the service is | 
badly interrupted. | 

In Tangier today there are 607 instru- | 


i 
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CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
EVERETT, MASS. 
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A Most Excellent Combination is Found 
in Every Monarch Telephone Because— 


it is equipped with a high resistance 
transmitter and an induction coil having 
a secondary winding of 1750hms. This 
most excellent combination in series 
with our 100 ohm Receiver prevents ex- 
cessive transmission loss when patrons 
eavesdrop. It is a positive and unde- 
niable fact that transmission losses are 
cut to the minimum by this combination. 


This small compact residence 
telephone is a most popular 
type for use in town, with not 
more than one other party on 
the line. It is usually equipped 
with a 3-bar generator and 
1000 ohm ringer. 


An inside view of our residence type All circuits are color coded, making it 


magneto telephone shows the neat and very easy to trace any particular cir- 
compact arrangement of all parts. cuit. Wiring is in cable form, being 
This telephone is also arranged so that held in place by fibre cleats. Our cable 
it opens away from the backboard. forms are all treated-after lacing, so 


that they are moisture proof. 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRI BUTORS 


Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Poles Preserved 
the V-C Way 
Are Enduring 


The Valentine-Clark Co. pre- 
served the butt of this pole in 
1910 for the Peoples Light 
Co., of Davenport, Ia. (Speci- 
fication “A”.)* Note that 
portion of the butt where the 
earth has been removed at 
the. ground line and about 
one foot below. There is 
absolutely no sign of decay. 


* Preservative Treatment ‘‘A’’ provides 
for a continuous submersion in hot 
Carbolineum for a minimnm duration 
of fifteen minutes. 


The secret of successful 
wood. preservation is simple: 
Poison your wood so it will 
not be attacked by fungi, 
either at the ground line or 
elsewhere, by using a high 
boiling oil of coal tar; this 
will forever hold the poison 
and not leach out. Results 
are permanent if properly 
applied. 


Write us today for further 
details. 


THE 
Valentine-Clark Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ments in use, each instrument having a 
direct wire to the central office. When a 
new subscriber desires to have a telephone 
installed, it is necessary to stretch a new 
wire from the subscriber’s house to the 
central office. 

In spite of this fact, telephone rates are 
not excessive, the rates varying from 17% 
Spanish pesetas to 4() pesetas per month 
($2.70 to $6.16 per month at the present 
rate of exchange). The variation in the 
rates is dependent u on the distance of 
the subscriber from the central. 

The service at present is entirely local, 
there being no long distance connections 
with Spanish Morocco or French Morocco. 
It is understood that in the near future 
negotiations are to be undertaken with a 
view to the establishment of long distance 
connections between the Tangier zone and 
the French zone of Morocco. 


O. V. Dodge, New Sales Manager 
of Automatic Electric Co. 
Effective May 1, ©. V. Dodge, for the 
past nine months purchasing agent for the 
Automatic Electric (o., Chicago, becomes 
sales manager for that company. He suc- 
ceeds E. C. Blomeyer, who goes to Kan- 
sas City as vice-president of Theodore 

Gary & Co. 

Mr. Dodge went t 
ganization late in 191. After making a 
thorough study of the manufacturing 
processes involved in producing automatic 
telephone equipment, hic was assigned to 
the purchasing department to handle the 
purchase of raw materials. 

In January, 1920, he was appointed 
assistant to the general superintendent, and 
later assistant to Grant Pelton, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the factory. In addition, 
during this time Mr. Dodge took an active 
part in the operation of the Monarch Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., thus being enabled to se- 


the Automatic or- 


O. V. Dodge, the Newly Appointed Sales 
Manager of the Automatic Electric Co. 
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W. M. Curtis, Manager of the Contract and | 
Foreign Sales Department. 
cure first-hand knowledge of the manufac- | 
ture of manual telephone equipment. 
Early in 1921 Mr. Dodge joined Autos | 
matic Electric Co.’s sales department as 
assistant to Mr. Blomeyer, and was dele- | 


N. P. Bartley Has Charge of the P. A, X| 
Sales for the Automatic Company. 
gated certain executive duties in the con-) 
duct of that department. In September,| 
1922, he was appointed purchasing agent. | 

Mr. Dodge comes to his new position | 
thoroughly versed in all departments and 
activities of the Automatic Electric Co, 
and his experience will be, without doubt, 
a means of further cementing the friend-| 
ships. existing between that company and 
its many associates in the telephone field. 

Mr. Dodge will have associated with! 
him W. N. Curtis, manager, contract and 
foreign sales department, and N. P. Bart- 
ley, manager, P. A. X. sales. 


~ $s 
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The Policy 


Of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and com- 
prehensive insurance to be had any- 
where— 


Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost 


Embodying all the standard 
features and more 


Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks 


Selling at established rates 
Returning savings at the end of 


the policy period, depending 
upon the individual experience 
of the risk. 

Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
TEAMS LIABILITY 
CONTRACTORS’ LIABILITY 


ELEVATOR 
It is an honest policy, carried out in PLATE GLASS 
an honest way and gives a square AUTOMOBILE 


deal under all conditions. 


This forms the creed of every mem- 
ber of the organization and has 
built up the reputation of Lynton T. 
Block & Co. until it is one of the 
best and most favorably known in 
the Mississippi Valley. 


YNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


Underwriters of 
Insurance at Cost 


Utilities Indemnity and Fire Exchangss 
Employers Indemnity Corporation 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NS 
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Vetentions—Supervision—Plant—Inductive interference 
Eapert Administrative Counsel for Utilitses 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


be42 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 


Appraisals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financiel Reports 


THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Y Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 


“w. Cc. POLK 
GONSULTING TELEPHONE ree 


Pigsns, Eatimetes and 
Appraisal and Bisel 


@an arrunge a Moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City. Me. 


CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


oe Manufaetured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CQ. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
ETE ASE ST IT ET ER 
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GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTIN 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. Oo 
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The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line fs short, crosses, or 
A grounded and how many miles ft is from 


ae you. Sosimpletheoperator can use it as 
m casily asthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, ill. 


> 
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Greece Wants Her Telephone Sys- 
tem Rebuilt. 


Entire reconstruction and development 
of the Greek telephone system by private 
interests has been decided upon by the 
Greek minister. 

Terms upon which the concession will 
be granted have not been fixed but the 
best offer will be accepted. 

The reconstruction covers the placing 
underground of the present overhead line 
system and the installation of modern cen- 
tral exchanges. 

The cities of Athens, Piracus and per- 
haps Saloniki will first be completely 
equipped with a modern telephone system 
and the work is to be extended later to all 
cities and towns of 10,000 inhabitants. All 
the cities are to have intercommunication 
by direct lines; at the present time there 
is direct communication only from Athens 
to Patras and Saloniki. 

The existing telephone systems in 
Greece, according to (ommercial Attache 
Hall, of the United States Department of 
Commerce, render poor service and yield 
only meager financia! returns. At Athens 
the number of subscribers is only 2,140, 
connections are unreliable and the talking 
qualities poor. 

Ordinarily there is no attempt made to 
get Piracus, only a few miles away, and 
even in the city it is quicker to write and 
send a messenger ratlier than to attempt 
to do any business over the telephone. 


The annual cost of the present tele- 
phone service to subscribers varies from 
250 to 500 drachmas (1 drachma equals 
1,2 cents). 


There is no toll system in effect over 
such intercity lines as have been built. 


Exchange Locates Doctors at All 
Hours in Pittsburgh. 


Eight hundred physicians of Pittsburgh, 


Pa., whether they are making professional 
calls or playing golf, will be within reach 
of their patients 24 hours a day, according 


to an announcement made recently by the 
County Medical Socicty. 

The society has esiablished the Pitts- 
burgh Physicians’ Ex: A central 
telephone exchange connects with all doc- 
tors’ offices who are members of the medi- 


hange. 


cal society. ‘A visible file index will be 
kept at the exchange and whenever a 
physician leaves his office, either on busi- 
ness or pleasure, it will be recorded at the 
exchange. 


do to locate their 
all the information 


Ali patients have 
medical adviser is to 
exchange. 


Charles W. McKay | 


And Associates 
‘‘A Balanced Consulting Service 
at Reasonable Cost’’ 


646 NO. MICHIGAN AVE, 
CHICAGO 


Telephone—Superior 6535 
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d bills. 1000-1560 an hour. i 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 
906 W.VanBuren St ., Chicage 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chiecaga, III. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Stenderd 
Coffey System and Audit Ce., C. P. A. 


18 Een 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 


TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARRDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atianta, Ga. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUNBUS,OWIQ =~ 


Appraisal Construction Reports 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone a sere? 


ciali in Appraisa 
Peete Investigations, ae 


Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J.G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Blidg., 


Chicage 


Acomplete stock of 


KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 

EQUIPMENT COMPANY — 
SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
ler oT 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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s was the current passing 
hrough Neighbors's body that bystand- 
ers did not dare to touch him and low- 
ered him from the telephone poie with a 
ope after his contact with the wire was 
broken. He was taken. to the City hos- 
pital, 
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EXTRACT FROM WESTERN DALY 


Such occurrences are costly and can be aS 

: 4 ’ 

avoided. ““RIMCO” 

RUBBER INSULATED 
PLIER 


4] This pair subject 
voit test applied 


Many leading telephone companies have 
already put themselves on the “safe” side. 
These have equipped their men with 

“Rimco” Rubber Insulated 
Pliers and Screw Drivers 


rat 
s. 
GUARANTEE 


RUBBER INSULATED 
METALS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, N. ¥., U. S. A 


Catalog No. 1008 


me, “Safety” Tools for telephone 
workers are designed especially to meet 
the requirements of linemen and_ high 
tension work. 


The insulation is a semi-soft, high-grade rubber 
compound BONDED to the metal by the “RIMCO” 
patented Method and therefore, it cannot come off 
—and cannot crack or break when dropped. 

The insulated handles being semi-soft, insure 


comfort. and give a firm grip with greater power. 


Manufactured Solely by the 


Rubber Insulated Metals Corporation 
18 Oliver Street NEWARK, N. J. 


We Make Special 
Tools, Too 


In addition to manufacturing 


“Cuards of Transmission’ ; : m a complete line of standard 


construction tools, we are 

also equipped to handle the 

manufacture of special con- 

Argus Type A-C Arresters—made of struction tools of all kinds, 
S 2 g : E made to your specifications. 
the finest materials and every step in Our engineering department 
their manufacture supervised by experts is at your service if you need 


; ’ ¢ : help in designing special tools. 
—are constant guards against lightning at, 
and crosses with high tension circuits. _ OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


134 Tell St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
They afford perfect protection for 


radio sets, too. And they’re passed by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Let us send you our price list—now. 
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FOOTE-PIERSON & CO., INC. 1 oe Gt 
160-162 Duane St. New York City (Constru ctl onJo ols 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 

Burtey, Ipano—C. M. Oberholtzer, E. 
C. Davis, and A. Ahlm are the directors 
of the newly incorporated Cassia Tele- 
phone Co., which has a capital of $5,000. 

Muscatine, Iowa—The Muscatine- 
North Prairie Telephone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation. The company is 
capitalized at $1,250 and has as its officers: 
J. G. Klein, president; H. J. Freyermuth, 
vice-president; C. Fischer, secretary, and 
G. McConaha, treasurer. 

CANMER, Ky.—The Canmer 
Co. has been incorporated by C. 


ein. 
Adair, 


J. M. King, L. D. Lane and H. re Lane, 
with $1.500 capital stock. 
Financial. 


IrEtTOoN, Jowa—The Ireton Rural Tele- 
phone Association voted at its annual meet- 
ing to increase its capital stock from $10,- 
000 to $15,000. The secretary’s report 
showed the company to be in good condi- 
tion, financially. 

Mippiesurc, N. Y.— The Middleburg 
Telephone Co. has increased 
from $1,000 to $10,000. 


Construction. 
Pearce, Artz.—The Light Telephone Co. 
is planning to start work soon on extensive 
local improvements. 


KEWANEE, It_.—Improvements costing 


about $12,000 are to be installed by the 
Included 


Kewanee Home Telephone Co. 


AZARD 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
| rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York 
Denver 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 


Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


its capital - 


Birmingham 


in the program are 20,000 feet of under- 
ground and aerial cable. The Kewanee 
exchange will soon be connected by a 
copper toll wire with Princeton, which 
will open up a large territory to the east 
of Kewanee over Independent toll lines. 


Elections. 


Epinsoro, Pa.—The stockholders of the 
Peoples Bell Telephone Co. held their an- 
nual meeting recently and elected M. S. 
Gillaspie, D. Austin, M. J. Reno, I. R. St. 
John, J. Z. Miller, C. L. Darrow and V. 
B. Billings to the board of directors. 

The directors chose as the official board: 
M. S. Gillaspie, president and treasurer; 
M. J. Reno, vice-president, and I. R. St. 
John, secretary. 

Patton, Pa.—The a 
ern Cambria Farmers Telephone Co. will 
be in the hands of these officers for 1928: 
President, H. H. Gooderham; vice-presi- 
dent, P. C. Strittmatter, and secretary- 
treasurer, E. Wise. D. Sheehan, P. C. 
Strittmatter and F. Miller were elected 
directors for three years, and F. A. Wes- 
trich was elected for two years. 


Bryou Hits, S. D.—At the annual 
meeting of the Bijou Hills Rural Tele- 
phone Co., officers and directors were 
elected as follows: ©. Anderson, presi- 
dent; L. F. Dobberstein, vice-president ; 
W. A. Thwing, secretary-treasurer; E. W. 
Graves, member of board for three years; 
and G. W. Gray, superintendent of lines. 


fairs of the North- 


RINGING SERVICE | 


for 24 hours a day—and no watching or care ex- 


1848—1922 


Chicago 


Chicago 


cept to lubricate! 
regular under all conditions. 


Have YOU got this? 
The Holtzer-Cabot 


Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator 


will assure you this sort of service. 
to yourself to investigate. 
use. And YOURS is ready for shipment when- 
ever you order it. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


TREZEVANT, TENN.—The officers of the 
Trezevant Telephone Co. for this year 
are: J. L. Cochran, president; R. L. Brys 
ant, vice-president; A. A. Argo, secretary= 
treasurer, and D, F. Foster, manager. In 
addition to the foregoing officers, five mem- 
bers were elected to constitute the execu- 
tive board: J. E. Bryant, A. R. Bryant 
W. F. Smith, O. Patterson and A. | 
Argo. 

Lupincton, Wis.—The Ludington Tela 
phone Co. held its annual meeting and 
reélected the officers as follows: O. W. 
Niebuhr, manager; J. Volbreacht, secre= 
tary, and }.E. Zetzman, treasurer. 

Sucar BusH, Wis.—T. Ruckdashel was 
elected president and W. Hutchinson sec- 
retary of the Sugar Bush Telephone Co. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As lineman 
or manager of magneto telephone ex- 
change. Best references and _ tools. 
Seven years’ experience. Address Wm. 
Maseman, 1418 Oliver, North, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


WANTED—Cable splicing and switch- 
board repairing or rebuilding. Have com- 
plete set of instruments for locating all 
kinds of trouble. Address Cableman, 
Box 19, Hamilton, Ill. 


And the service is uniform and 


You owe it 
There are thousands in 


Boston 


i 
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This promises to 
ea big year in the 
utomobile industry, 
nd leading men in the car manufacturing 
eld are puffing out their chests with pride 
1 the hope that the end of 1923 will see 
$ many automobiles in use in the United 
One lead- 
1g car-maker has made a statement to the 


states as there are telephones. 


lress which begins: 
' “The most accurate conception as to the 
umber of automobiles there are in opera- 
on in the United States is obtained by the 
act that there are almost as many auto- 
1obiles in use as there are telephones.” 
He places the number of telephones at 
pproximately 14,500,000, and quotes the 
itest statistics as putting the number of 
utomobiles in the country at 12,500,000 
anuary 1, 1923. Estimating the 1923 car 
atput at 2,500,000, he argues that “unless 
le telephone makes the same proportion- 
te gain, the automobiles will equal, if not 
«ceed, the number of telephones in Amer- 
a by the end of this year.” 

* * * XK 
| Proceeding, the automobile leader pays 
ie telephone a high compliment by say- 
g: 
“The fact that the automobile almost 
uals the telephone in numbers is a start- 
ag one, and makes the automobile rank 
-importance with that of the telephone 
jhose economic value to America’s indus- 
jal and social life has been established 
pr years. 
“Business, as well as the countless thou- 
nds of homes, wonders today how it ever 
erated without the use of the telephone. 
he telephone has linked business in a 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


transcontinental union and has_ battered 
down the isolation originally existing be- 
cause of the tremendous territory within 
the borders of the United States. For the 
automobile to rival such a tremendous in- 
strument of national existence as the tele- 
phone, is convincing proof that the auto- 
mobile is firmly established as an economic 
necessity, bowing to none in vital impor- 
tance.” 

It is not probable the telephone growth 
this year will reach 2,500,000. The figures 
will be more like 1,250,000. 

x OK Ok 

The future may see more cars than tele- 
phones in the country, but it is safe to say 
there will always be more telephone users 
than automobile users. More people will 
use the telephone—and oftener—than the 
gas-buggy. Neither the initial cost nor the 
up-keep of the telephone is anywhere near 
as large as in the case of the automobile. 

* 

It would be idle to discuss the relative 
“economic value” of the telephone and the 
automobile. Each has its important place 
in the life of today and performs its indi- 
vidual mission. ‘The question, “Is the tele- 
phone or the automobile more essential to 
modern life?” might make an interesting 
subject for a high school debating society, 
but so much can ke said on both sides that 
probably no definite conclusion could be 
reached. 

It would have to be conceded, however, 
that the telephone is not so prone to get 


people into trouble as is the speeding auto- 


H. D. FARGO, Jr., WESTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER . 


office at Chicago, Ill, under act of March 3, 1879. 


Subscription—10 Cents a Copy 
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$4 Canada, $5 Other Countries 


So far at 
has not been neces- 


mobile. 


sary to employ spe- 

cial police details to see that telephone 
users do not violate the law. 

Speaking seriously, the telephone and 

the automobile are not competitors in the 

The stranded 


automobile tourist who has had to tele- 


sphere of public service. 


phone a garage for a tow-in will testify to 
that. 
Rts 

The Telegraph and Telephone Journal, 
of London, the official organ of the Brit- 
ish government-owned wire system, says 
that France proposes to spend 200 million 
francs a year for ten years to put its tele- 
phone system—also government owned—in 
The 


franc used to be worth about five to an 


an adequate and efficient condition. 


American dollar, on which basis this as- 
sertion means that the French government 
plans to lay out about $400,000,000 in the 
next ten years on telephone development. 

The Journal goes on to state that “these 
sums will not represent an expense to the 
state but a particularly remunerative in- 
vestment. By means of financial reforms, 
improved organization and equipment re- 
ceipts will be increased, and it is expected 
that at least 20 per cent will be obtained 
on the capital engaged. Commercial tar- 
iffs will be introduced, of the nature of 
which we have no information, and col- 
laboration with the public and with private 
initiative will be encouraged.” 

* * x 

In America, where utility regulation is 

in vogue, it sounds odd to hear a govern- 


ment-owned telephone system calmly talk 
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of making 20 per cent on the investment. 
The “tariffs” that rate commissions in the 
United States allow privately-owned tele- 
phone companies—giving infinitely better 
service—permit less than half that return 
which the French government hopes to 
make out of its patrons. 

What do you think a state commission 
would say to a telephone company that 
demanded rates which would yield 20 per 
cent? 

x * * * 

Heads of government-managed telephone 
systems have no difficulty in getting good 
rates,.even for service the people of the 
United States would not endure, and, be- 
sides, have the tax budget to fall back on 
in case of a deficit. In discussing govern- 
ment telephones the British journal says 
that the Italian government is handing the 
wire service over to a private corporation. 


To prevent public sentiment demanding 


Bell Seeks to Purchase Kansas Cit 


Negotations In Progress Looking to Transfer of Gary Local Interests 
to Southwestern Bell—Deal Contingent on Public Consenting—Gary 
Organization to Retain Long Distance Lines and Illinois Properties 


Negotiations are in progress looking to 
the purchase of the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co.’s operating properties by the 
Bell telephone organization. The Theodore 
Gary interests, which control the Kansas 
City company, are said to be agreeable to 
the transfer, subject to public consent— 
which means the approval of the state 
commissions, the municipal authorities and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is understood that the Theodore Gary 
interests will continue to own and operate 
their toli line properties consisting of the 
Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Co., 
the Texas Long Distance Telephone Co. 
and the Texas Toll Line Co., regardless 
of the result of the negotiations affecting 
the Kansas City Telephone Co. They will 
also retain their local exchanges and toll 
lines in Illinois. 

Through its associated company, the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., the Bell 
organization has for some time manifested 
a desire to regain its foothold in Kansas 
City, whose importance as a traffic point 
has increased by leaps and bounds in 
recent years. 

The fact that the present management of 
the Kansas City Telephone Co. has been 
highly successful in establishing excellent 
service, and consequently winning the cor- 
dial good will of the public, naturally 
increased this desire on the part of the 
Bell to regain control of that important 
center. 


tee PHONY 


such private operation the French govern- 
ment is planning the extensive reforms and 
improvements referred to. A grave tele- 
phone crisis exists in France on account of 
the wretched service which the bureau 
chiefs say is due to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing materials since the war. 

As a matter of fact, judged according 


to American standards, the French tele- 


phone service was never anything to cheer 


about. If the French government has 400 


millions to spend for telephone equipment 
during the next ten years, however, Amer- 
ican manufacturers. should profit thereby. 


rik K ok > 


As to Italy turning to private ownership, 
the reason for that—besides a desire for 
better service—is that Mussolini, the peo- 
ple’s new leader, although formerly a so- 
cialist, has renounced the policy of govern- 
ment ownership. He says: 


“We are done with government railways 
~ ’ 


Comment in the IXansas City press and 
statements from local civic organization 
leaders indicate that there will be oppo- 
sition to the proposed transfer, and, as the 
Gary organization announces that the 
transaction is entirely dependent on public 
cofsent. it is expected much time will 
elapse before it is consummated. 

There is. pending before the Missouri 
Public Service Commission a joint appli- 
cation filed by the>Kansas City Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. and the Kansas City 
Telephone Co. for the former to dispose 
of to the latter its exchange holdings at 
Richmond, Excelsior Springs and Nor- 
borne, Mo.’ The amount stated in the 
application is -$225,572.91. The application 
provides that the transfer, if approved by 
the commission, be completed by January 
1, 1925. 

Similarly, the Kansas City Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. has asked permission 
of the Kansas Public Utilities Commission 
to sell the exchanges at Lenexa and Inde- 
pendence, Kans., to the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co. for $296,398.46. 

These moves are regarded as _ prelimi- 
nary to the transfer of these various 
exchange properties to the Southwestern 
Bell company, providing public consent is 
forthcoming. While no official statement 
has been given out concerning the nego- 
tiations, it is reported in the Kansas City 
press that, if public approval is granted, 
the Bell interests will eventually operate 
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police powers, to protect honest citizens 
from robbers and criminals; we leave if 
the control of the schools, to train ou 
coming generations; we leave it Hh 
army to protect the territories of 
Fatherland inviolate; and we leave j 
the control of foreign policy.” 
x * * x 

That would appear a sizable job for an; 
government to handle, and handle well 
Mussolini seems to have a business heac 
that understands that industry fares bet 


under private operation—that is, gen 


ally speaking. However, the private indus 


try that gets as big as the government vil 
find itself eventually taken over by th 
government. 

In the United States we have one or tw 


that seem to aspire to that size—and ha 


‘ 
danger. 


the Gary local exchanges in Missouri an 
Kansas, while the long distance lines noy 
owned and operated as Gary prope ti 
will continue under the same control. Thi 
will be accomplished, if no hitch occut 
by the Bell acquiring control of the 
sas City Telephone Co., to which thes 
exchanges will be transferred. 

The principal telephone holdings ¢ 
Theodore Gary & Co. in Missouri | 
Kansas are: . 4 

The Kansas City Telephone Co., opera 
ing in Kansas City. 

The Home Telephone Co. of Jopli 
Mo., which, in addition to the Jopl 
exchange, controls exchanges at Nevad 
Webb City, Carthage, Carl Junction, Ca 
terville, Purcell and Oronogo, Mo. 

The Kansas Telephone Co., with e 
changes at Lawrence, Ottawa, Garn 
and Cherryvale, Kans. 

The Kansas City Long Distance Te 
phone Co., with exchanges at Richmor 
Norborne and Excelsior Springs, Mo., ai 
Lenexa and Independence, Kans. 

Including their Texas holdings, it 
estimated the Gary ‘telephone interests ha 
an aggregate value of 30 million dolla 

According to the Kansas City St 
when A. F. Adams, president of the Ka 
sas City Telephone Co., was asked if 1 
Bell was negotiating for the four co 
panies mentioned, he replied: 

“Not for the long distance lines of tf 
Kansas City Long Distance Telephone | 


cS 


bs 
és 


my 5, 1923. 


hat is the object in severing the Rich- 
cond, Excelsior Springs, Lenexa and 
adependence exchanges from the long dis- 
nce company.” 

“The next step will be the transfer of 
e stock of the Joplin Home Telephone 
o. and of the Kansas Telephone Co. to 
e Kansas City Telephone Co.?” was the 
sxt question put to Mr. Adams. 

“That is contemplated,” he confirmed. 
“The negotiations, which have pro- 
‘essed to a point of satisfactory under- 
anding,” Mr. Adams was quoted as 
ying, “contemplate the purchase of a 
ock control in the Kansas City Tele- 
ione Co. 

“By the time that stock is sold to the 
ell telephone company we will have the 
ynership of the Joplin and Kansas com- 
nies vested in the Kansas City Telephone 
>. If the two state commissions approve, 


With an actual registration of 511 tele- 
one people, of whom 234 were opera- 
rs, an attendance record for state meet- 
gs was set at the convention of the Up- 
ate Telephone Association of New 
ork, held at Rochester, April 18, 19 and 


There was not a dull moment during 
2 convention for things were kept mov- 
x so swiftly by Vice-President and Gen- 
al Manager J. G. Ihmsen, that no one 
d opportunity to even wonder what was 
ming next. The papers presented were 
unusual merit and full of practical in- 
rmation. The various entertainments, 
eluding the luncheon at and inspection 
p through the plant of the Stromberg- 
irlson Telephone Mfg. Co., were such 
'to satisfy and please the most critical 
‘asure seeker. 
The first session was called to order by 
orge R. Fuller, president, at 2 p. m. 
ednesday April 18. Mr. Fuller intro- 
ced Clarence D. VanZant, mayor of 
ichester, who welcomed the delegates on 
ialf of the city of Rochester. 
an a very pleasing talk, the mayor eulo- 
ed the importance of telephone com- 
nication to the commercial and social 
lerests of every community, and pointed 
; the importance of co-operation be- 
wen the telephone companies rendering 
vice and the subscribers who use the 
vice. The mayor expressed a hope that 
delegates would enjoy their visit to 
city of Rochester, and dwelt at some 
gth on its advantages and attractions. 
uis N. Foulkes, president of the 
chester Chamber of Commerce, was 
‘t introduced by the chairman, and ten- 
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the sale also would carry the five ex- 
changes of the long distance company.” 
“The approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not yet been ob- 
tained?” Mr. Adams was asked. 
“Adequate notice must be given,” the 
telephone executive replied. “The matter 
will come before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on petition of the telephone 
companies. It is required that notice of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
hearing be given the governor and the 
heads of the utilities commissions in the 
states in which the property is located. 
Following a hearing, the commission can 
reject the application or certify that the 
purchase would be in the public interest.” 
Mr. Adams would not discuss the prob- 
ability of gaining the permission of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Telephone users in Kansas City have 


President of Rochester 
Continues as Presi- 


George R. Fuller, 
Telephone Corp., 
dent of the New York Association. 


dered a hearty welcome to the visitors on 
behalf of the commercial interests of the 
city. Mr. Foulkes, who himself represents 
one of the largest manufacturing interests 
in Rochester, expressed profound regard 
for the telephone industry, and referred es- 
pecially to the progress made in its devel- 
cpment during the past decade. 

“Keys to the city are no longer being 
offered to visitors by Rochester authori- 
ties,’ said Mr. Foulkes. ‘“‘Keys to the 
cellars appear to be more appropriate and 
are more welcome to the strangers.” This 
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been so well satisfied with the present 
management of the local telephone plant 
that there promises to be considerable 
agitation over the transaction which the 
Bell desires ta consummate. There is much 
unfavorable talk about “absentee owner- 
ship,” and it is expected that progress will 
be most deliberate. 

Emphatic denial is made that the Gary 
organization is at all anxious to get out of 
the telephone business. In fact, even 
though public sanction of the transfer of 
their local exchanges to the Southwestern 
Bell is finally forthcoming, the Gary in- 
terests will continue to own and operate 
their long distance lines in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Texas and the Southwest. It is fur- 
thermore stated that they will continue in 
the telephone manufacturing field, probably 
on a larger scale than ever, both in the 
United States and in England. 


he Empire State’s Fine Convention 


Annual Meeting of Up-State Telephone Association of New York, Held at 
Rochester April 18-20, Marked by Unusually Large Attendance, Excellent 
Papers and Diversified Entertainment—Everyone on His Toes All the Time 


suggestion met with the hearty approval 
of the assembled guests. 

Mr. Fuller responded to the welcome of 
the mayor and the president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and followed with a 
very interesting address upon the useful- 
ness of telephone associations in general 
and specifically upon the lasting benefits 
that have been derived through the activi- 
ties of the New York association. 

He stated that he had been the president 
of a New York association, which was in 
existence some 15 years ago. The only 
thing that was accomplished by many as- 
sociations in those days was an annual 
feast and a good time for a couple of days. 
Upon returning home the members forgot 
about the association until the next annual 
convention. 

Mr. Fuller took occasion to comment 
favorably upon the large attendance, and 
stated that it gave great pleasure to the 
directors, officials, and employes of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. to act as host. 

At the conclusion of his address, the 
president paid high tribute to Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager J. G. Ihmsen 
for his indefatigable work in connection 
with the association’s success. Then he 
turned the meeting over to Mr. Ihmsen, 
whom he delegated to conduct the remain- 
der of the sessions. 

Upon assuming the chair, Mr. Ihmsen 
spoke as follows: “I am fully aware of 
the responsibility that attaches to the im- 
portant position of chairman at this con- 
vention. I appreciate the confidence that 
has been placed in me by our president, 
Mr. Fuller, and I am very much pleased 
indeed to’ have the opportunity of conduct- 
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16 
ing the convention. I will make every ef- 
fort to keep the proceedings moving along 
in a manner acceptable to you. As a re- 
ward for your indulgence and co-operation, 
I will endeavor to make the proceedings 
snappy and carry the subjects that are on 
the program through on scheduled time. 
“Notwithstanding the serious character 
of the business which brings us together 
in conference, I hope that the sessions will 
be alive with animated, spirited discussions, 
appropriate reminiscences, and above all, 
good humor and a friendly fellowship at 
all times.” 
Following his remarks the chairman 
started the regular program off with a 
rush and a spirit of animation that was 
continued throughout every session. With 
some appropriate remarks preceding every 
number on the Mr. Ihmsen led 
up to the subjects in a way that kept the 


program, 


visitors from becoming weary, and gave 
the speakers an opportunity to confront a 
receptive and good-natured audience. 

The regular numbers on the program for 
the first afternoon were devoted 
entirely to traffic, subject 
opened by Miss Lillian A. Vavasour, traf- 
fic inspector for the Friendship Telephone 
Co., who spoke impressively upon the pur- 
As the 
afternoon session was attended by the man- 
agers, and plant and traffic employes, Miss 
Vavasour’s able presentation of the sub- 
ject was enthusiastically received by those 
engaged in all branches of telephone work. 


session 


which was 


pose of an operators’ conference. 


This number was followed by a switch- 
board demonstration staged by employes 
of the Rochester Telephone Corp., and in- 
terpreted by William J. O’Hea. This fea- 
ture 1s undoubtedly one of the most in- 
structive and demonstrations 
that has ever been presented, and gives to 
the public and the audience a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the 
ments required in setting 


interesting 


move- 
up switchboard 
connections in order to complete a sub- 
scriber’s call. It shows the working panel 
of the A and B boards in multi-exchange 
operation. With the aid of highly-trained 
A and B operators, every movement from 
the time a call originates until it has been 
completed, is visualized. At the conclu- 
sion of a conversation, the method of dis- 
connecting and registering the call is illus- 
trated. 

With the aid of other traffic employes, 
stationed at the subscriber’s instrument, 
the common errors that enter into this fea- 
ture of the work, that may be attributed 
tc the subscriber’s neglect, are plainly 
shown; also the mistakes sometimes made 
by operators in giving the wrong number, 
are explained. 

Chas. A. Vickery, traffic superintendent, 
Rochester Telephone Corp., read a paper 
entitled, “Lubricating the Traffic.’ Mr. 
Vickery treated the subject of traffic in a 
unique and impressive manner. His paper 
will be published in full in a future issue 
of TELEPHONY. 
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Wednesday evening the visitors assem- 
bled at the Eastman Theater, guests of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
They were conducted through this splendid 
building, guided by attaches of the theater, 
after which they were delightfully enter- 
tained by a high class motion picture and 
a splendid concert rendered by the East- 
man orchestra. 

The Thursday Morning Session. 

The second day’s were 
started promptly at 10) a. m. by the reading 
of a report by Mr. Ihmsen covering the 
activities of the association. 

The importance of maintaining 
groups in the telephone industry was dis- 


proceedings 


two 


Vice-President and General Manager J. G. 
Ihmsen Keeps New York Telephone 


Men on Their Metal All the Time. 


cussed by F. B. MacKinnon, president, 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. He expressed a hope that the 
Bell and Independent telephone companies 
would get together and decide what should 
be a fair and equitable division of terri- 
tory, based upon the question of which 
could operate most efficiently and _ eco- 
nomically within a given zone. 


When this conclusion has been reached, 
their right to operate at a fair profit 
should be conceded by the telephone pub- 
lic, and the integrity of the several com- 
panies should be defended by the regula- 
tory bodies of the state. 

President MacKinnon in the course of 
his address discussed the financing of 
small companies. He suggested that capi- 
tal for this purpose could be readily ob- 
tained from financial sources at home, pro- 
vided the company requiring financial as- 
sistance has been carefully managed, and 
also provided that the plant and equipment 
have been maintained in a manner to read- 
ily show that additional funds invested in 
the enterprise will be amply protected and 
yield a reasonable return to the investor. 
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Mr. McKinnon was followed by John E 
Maling, who delivered an address upon th 
“Origin and Effect of Freak and Clas 
Legislation.” Mr. Maling warned the bus: 
ness men of the community that, unles 
they arose to the occasion and adopte 
means to combat class legislation, the 
would be confronted with more seriou 
problems in the future than had been ex 
perienced in the past. 

Mr. Maling referred to a number of spe 
cific instances where class legislation ha 
retarded the progress of industry in thi 
country. He predicted that, unless step 
are taken to prevent, a great deal mor 
dangerous legislation is likely to occur j 
the near future. 

Approval of Mr. Maling’s discourse wa 
evidenced by a unanimous rising vote. | 

Seaborn N. Vines, public utilities ae 
countant of Syracuse, read a paper wit 
special reference to telephone accounting 
The broad experience of Mr. Vines in es 
tablishing simplified accounting system 
for the smaller telephone group, enable 
him to present this subject in a way tha 
appeals directly to the telephone compan 
that is not large enough to provide itsel 
with a complete organization. 

“Bookkeeping contains many mysterie 
for the manager of the small company 
which are readily dispelled by an expei 
accountant who does not confuse sma 
operations with vast undertakings,” sai 
Mr. Vines. “I have been able to start 
great many of the smaller companies i 
the right direction by establishing simpl 
fied methods that serve to carry the re 
quired information in a systematic mar 
ner, without introducing complications an 
extended detail work that is required in 
case of a larger development.” 

Continuing, Mr. Vines referred to sey 
eral specific cases where the companie 
had neglected to install a reasonable fort 
of accounting, and which afterwards foun 
it necessary to apply to the public servic 
commission either for an increase in rate 
or capitalization. These companies foun 
tliemselves entirely without the data ne 
essary to secure the consent of the con 
In these cases, the compani¢ 
were compelled to engage the services ¢ 
an accountant in order to unravel the cot 
fused conditions. This in the end we 
more expensive than if a reasonable prat 
tice had been regularly followed. © 


mission. 


The Thursday afternoon session W 
opened with the presentation of a trai 
ing school for plant employes, which wa 
introduced by R. M. Bruce, plant supe 
intendent, Rochester Telephone Corp. I 
addition to a paper by Mr. Bruce upo 
the subject, a practical demonstratio1 
showing the quickest method of detectin 
outside plant troubles and inside equif, 
ment troubles, was offered through th 
medium of apparatus mounted upon di: 
play boards with the telephone instrt 
ments, material, and circuits in full vier 
of the audience. 
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Another interesting illustration pre- 
sented by Mr. Bruce consisted of a large 
anel, upon which was mounted the vari- 
is articles of material used by the in- 
allers, and other plant employes. The 
yst or value of each article was shown in 
ain figures. By mathematical deduction, 
ir. Bruce was able to show that through 
ireless handling of the various items by 
nployes, who fail to return the different 
uts to the. stockroom, the company 
ould suffer a loss running into many 
‘ousands of dollars during the course of 
'e year. 

“Results of An Intensive Drive for 
ew Business,” by Frank T. Byrne, com- 
ercial superintendent, Rochester Teie- 
ione Corp., held the close attention of 
'e delegates. The conclusion reached in 
'r. Byrne’s discussion is that no matter 
yw many subscribers’ stations are con- 
‘cted with the system, an alert com- 
ercial department can always secure a 
Ww more—and a resourceful plant de- 
tment will always find a way to fur- 
sh the facilities. Mr. Byrne’s paper 
spears in full on other pages of this 


Prof. E. F. Potter in a lecture coupled 
ith lantern slides and a motion picture, 
ve the visitors a more intimate knowl- 
ge of radio parts, and impressed them 
ith the fact that managers of the. lo- 
1 telephone plant in small communities 
ould be the obvious source of supply 
r that neighborhood. 

\By means of a crayon drawing, Mr. 
otter showed that there is only a slight 
'ference between the regular telephone 
icuit and the radio circuit. He stated 
at the local telephone man is in a het- 
* position to erect the antenna and as- 
mble receiving sets, than anyone else 
the vicinity, and he urged the repre- 
4tatives to add this source of revenue 
{their present line of business. 


The Rochester Telephone Corp. as host 
idered an entertainment in Convention 
ul at 8:00 p. m., using as a vehicle a 
jisical revue and minstrel show, put on 
ttirely by its employes. The local tal- 
i: taking part in this entertainment was 
(ceptional and a most complete perform- 
exe was presented. The quality of the 
zal numbers and the artistic dancing of 
{: girls and boys showed evidence of 
nstaking rehearsals and an intensive 
‘dy to please. 


! 
] 


The humorous riddles propounded by 
ib black face end men together with 
‘ir amusing antics, were put across in 
‘ular minstrel style and were very 
é using. . 

\ clever burlesque stunt, “delivering 
t: keys of the city to the visitors,” was 
i: Over by calling J. G. Ihmsen, vice- 
{:sident and general manager of the as- 
siation, to the stage, and presenting 
a with a large corkscrew several feet 


g, made out of galvanized telephone 
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wire, with a diminutive cross arm for a 
handle. 

At the conclusion of the performance, 
dancing was in order until midnight in the 
two large ballrooms connected with Con- 
vention Hall, two orchestras furnishing 
the inspiration. 

Friday morning was given over to the 
manufacturers and supply dealers, to the 
extent that a representative of each com- 
pany was called upon by the chairman to 
talk on the products and policies of his 
company. 

Interesting discussions by all of the rep- 
resentatives were presented. They were 
interspersed with humorous comments and 
cheerful repartee by both the speakers and 
the audience. 

Representatives of the following manu- 
facturers participated in the program and 
made it a very instructive session: 

The American Appraisal Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; American Electric Co., Chi- 
cago; Automatic Electric Co., Chicago; 
Cook Electric Co., Chicago; Copper Clad 
Steel Co., Rankin, Pa.; Craven & Berry, 
Dayton, Ohio; Fairfield Battery Co., S. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

French Battery & Carbon Co., Madison, 
Wis.; Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago; National Carbon Co. Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Reliable Electric Co., 
Chicago, and Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Promptly at 1:00 o’clock the delegates 
left for the factory of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., in motor 
cars provided by the host. Luncheon was 
served immediately upon the arrival at 
the plant, to the accompaniment of music 
furnished by the Stromberg orchestra, 
and singing by the entire party. Luncheon 
was followed by a trip through the Strom- 
berg factory. 

In order to give the visitors an oppor- 
tunity to visit all departments of the 
Stromberg factory, the afternoon session 
was not convened until 3:30, at which 
time Chairman Ihmsen called the meeting 
to order for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports from the standing committees, and 
for the election of directors and officers 
for the ensuing year. 

In the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, it was recommended that the same 
board of directors be continued for an- 
other year. No other nominations being 
made from the floor, the former board 
was unanimously elected as follows: 

Geo. R. Fuller, Rochester; J. G. Ihm- 
sen, Albany; G. G. W. Green, Johnstown; 
F. D. Fancher, Middletown; B. H. 
Brooks, Plattsburgh; John H. Wright, 
Jamestown; H. W. Fluhrer, Oneonta; H. 
P. McDonough, Newark; F. S. Roden- 
hurst, Clayton; F. C. Saunders, Wells- 
ville; John P. Boylan, Rochester, and W. 
A. Seely, Norwich. 

The convention was then adjourned and 
at a meeting of the directors which fol- 
lowed, the following officers were elected: 
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President, Geo. R. Fuller, Rochester ; 
vice-president and general manager, J. G. 
Ihmsen, Albany; secretary, G. G. W. 
Green, Johnstown; treasurer, C. M. Beat- 
tie, Rochester, and assistant secretary, F. 
J. Brookman, Rochester. 

With this convention, its second, the 
Up-State association takes a front rank 
position among the state organizations for 
excellence of its meetings, attendance and 
entertainment. 

Among the guests from out of town 
and adjacent states were: 

F. B. MacKinnon, Chicago; J. B. Mal- 
ing, Chicago; H. O. Leinard, Cleveland, 
Ohio; F. H, Ovitt, Enosburg Falls, Vt.; 
E. B. Rogers, telephone engineer, New 
York Public Se#vice Commission, Albany, 
Ni o¥e;adeeeeoradiey, Harrisburg; Pa.; 
F, L. McKinney, Columbus, Ohio; C. F. 
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Brisbin, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. R. Gran 
Boston, Mass., and I. H. El Kordi, repre 
sentative, Egyptian government, Cair« 
Egypt. 

The operators’ conference was attende 
by 234 operators, and was productive o 
excellent results. Twelve papers on rea 
live, important subjects were read b 
operators from different sections of th 
state, and brought forth discussions the 
cleared up many controversial points the 
have existed in the field of traffic. Th 
papers read by the operators will be put 
lished in subsequent issues of TELEPHON’ 

The operators’ conference which. we 
held coincident with the general conver 
tion, adjourned amid expressions of aj 
probation and approval from the girl 
who have all taken so much pains in mal 
ing their meetings successful. 
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QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY IN THE SELEC- 
TION OF YOUNG WOMEN FOR OPERATORS 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


There is a verse in the Bible which reads: “As the twig is inclined, so 


the tree is bent.” 


When you are considering employing a young woman for telephone 
work, you cannot be too careful in looking into her past record. How far 
back? As far back as her twig record—in other words, her school life. The 


influence of her school life plays an important part in her business career | 


or in her home-making life. 


If she is to handle a responsible position—and what is more responsible 
than telephone operating?—her school life must have been such that her 
teachers have rated her as a good student and a conscientious, dependable 
girl, What can you expect if she cannot qualify in these important, char- 


acter-building essentials? 


She should have at least a high school education. 


If she has anything 


less than a high school-education, the reason must be that it was not of her 
choice—for instance, if it has become necessary for her to earn her own 
living or to help her family, at the expense of a high school education, or 
if there is no high school in her town. 

If you consider employing her under these circumstances, be sure that 
she has not come to a dead stop in her quest for an education. Advise her of 
the opportunities for growth and development of self in telephone work. 

In talking compensation for service, tell her that her employer will 
expect service from her that will be revenue-bearing service for the com- 
pany; that the company cannot afford to employ her for just the time she 
spends at the board. Advise her that her compensation will be a specified 
sum, plus her individual self-building, one of which assets can never be taken 
from her. 

Too often we employ young women for what the hands can do, while 
the head is simply a good foundation on which to build the hair in the latest 
styles. ) 

She must be a young woman who is highly respected in her community. 
If she is not a home girl, she must furnish reliable references of as high a 
standard as should be required of a home girl. 

Let us consider the reverse for a moment. If she is a young woman — 
who is not highly respected in the community—for instance, if she has made 
herself common by indiscretions—what sort of a service ideal has she? How 
do the mothers of the boys and young men in the community regard her— 
they, the company’s patrons? 


Then, there are certain physical qualifications which must be considered } 


when interviewing a young woman for telephone work, namely, good hearing, } 
reliable eyesight, a trainable voice, and normally good health. 2 


lowa Against Co-operative Buying 


Annual Convention of Iowa Independent Telephone Association Turns 
Down Proposal for Co-operative Buying and Revision of Working Or- 
ganization—Round Table and Informal Discussions Feature of the Meeting 


Probably the topic which attracted the 
10st attention at the 28th annual conven- 
on of the Iowa Independent Telephone 
.ssociation, held at the Fort Des Moines, 
Jes Moines, April 26, was the proposal 
sgarding co-operative buying by the asso- 
‘ation. This was brought up at the open- 
iw session on Tuesday afternoon, but 
ction was deferred until the next day, 
hen a special committee recommended 
je rejection of the plan. 

‘There were more exhibitors at this 
sar’s convention than at previous con- 
sntions, and a great deal of interest was 
anifested in them. The sessions of the 
yerators’ school were well attended, while 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


more money and carry on a more extensive 
work for its members. 

He pointed out some of the direct bene- 
fits which have accrued from _ asso- 
ciated effort and directed attention in gen- 
eral to the legislative work of the associa- 
tion during the past four months. 

In the course of his remarks, President 
Plaister particularly stressed the history of 
co-operative buying, and pointed out that 
no such project has endured for any length 
of time. 

Secretary Chas. C. Deering then pre- 
sented the secretary-treasurer’s report, 
first giving a brief statement of the finan- 
ces of the association. Then he told of 


passage, as did also one for municipal 
ownership of telephone plants. Another 
bill, providing for physical connection, 
passed the senate but died in the house sift- 
ing committee. 

There were a number of other bills 
mentioned by Secretary Deering which 
directly or indirectly affected telephone 
companies but they either were killed in 
committee or failed of passage when 
brought to vote. 

W. H. Daubendiek, of West Bend, was 
recognized by President Plaister, and 
asked that his address on “The North 
West Iowa Association, Its Work and Its 
Accomplishments” be received at that time 


4e Annual Meeting of the Iowa Independent Telephone Association and Chief Operators’ Conference at Des Moines Drew a Large 
Attendance of Men and Women from Every Part of the State. 


je main sessions of the convention, with 
eir addresses and discussions, held the 
jose attention of all present. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session 
jese officers were elected: President, F. 
. Boardman, of Nevada; vice-president, 
L. Farwell, Manchester ; secretary-treas- 
jer, Chas. ©. Deering, Des Moines. 
Executive committee: Fred G. Moore, 
ashington; Harold L. Beyer, Grinnell; 
M. Plaister, Fort Dodge; O. L. Louden- 
ger, Le Mars. 

Immediately after calling the opening 
sion to order on Tuesday afternoon, 
esident J. M. Plaister, of Fort Dodge, 
‘oke informally. He reviewed briefly the 
tory of the association and the organiza- 
n of the Iowa Independent Toll Clear- 
is House, showing that the two, while 
arate organizations, occupy the same 
ices and have the same employes. In 
S way, a great economy is effected and 
: aSsociation’s expenses are approximate- 
one-half those of other state associations 
‘tying on a work that is similar in scope 
that of the Iowa association. 

resident Plaister indicated in his re- 
irks that the association has been run 
cheaply and right now ought to raise 
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the personal service work for individual 
companies that the association is con- 
stantly rendering throughout the year. 

The work of general interest to mem- 
bers of the association during the year 
was the association’s appearance before the 
state executive council last July when the 
assessment of telephone and telegraph 
property was fixed. Mr. Deering stated 
his belief that but for the presentation of 
the case of the Independent companies at 
stake their property assessments would 
have been very materially increased. 
Passing to the matter of legislation, 
Secretary Deering outlined the legislation 
which was proposed during the session of 
the 40th general assembly which adjourned 
the week previous to the convention. He 
stated that no legislation of large conse- 
quence to the telephone industry was en- 
acted. 

Among the bills proposed were: 

Senate file 256 by Bowman, providing 
for city council regulation of telephone 
rates. Each time this bill was reached on 
the calendar action upon it was deferred 
and it never reached a vote. 

A bill providing for commission regula- 
tion of the telephone business failed of 
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instead of Thursday morning as scheduled 
on the program. 

Mr. Daubendiek stated that the matter 
he wished to present he considered of 
large importance and desired to bring it 
before the convention early so that it could 
be given careful consideration. 

He intimated that if his recommenda- 
tions were adopted, the association’s choice 
of officers for the ensuing year might be 
affected and, therefore, he wished to pre- 
sent the matter before the election of offi- 
cers took place. Upon motion, Mr. Daub- 
endiek was asked to speak. 

Mr. Daubendiek spoke at considerable 
length, telling of the organization of the 
North-West Iowa Association, its objects 
and what it has done in the way of co- 
operative buying, particularly of batteries. 
In the course of his address, he asked 
Peter Eulberg, of Alton, to read the fol- 
lowing resolution and recommendations : 

“Inasmuch as the North West Iowa 
Telephone Association has _ successfully 
carried out the scheme of co-operative buy- 
ing of material during the past year, we 
recommend to this convention that this 
plan of purchasing material be adopted by 
all operating companies in this state. We 
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recommend the following procedure by 
this convention: 

First, a committee of not less than five 
persons—a majority of whom should be 
men from magneto exchanges—be appoint- 
ed, these men to formulate a plan to carry 
out such plan of action by this convention. 

Second, the purpose of this closer rela- 
tionship of Independent companies through 
the group buying of material to be that 
all moneys derived from the co-operative 
plan of buying shall be devoted to the up- 
building of the Independent industry in 
this state. x 

Third, Iowa to be divided into not less 
than four districts for the proper handling 
of the above scheme, all district officers to 
co-operate through one state board to be 
created by this convention. 

Fourth, for the proper functioning of the 
yarious departments in the telephone field 
it is recommended that there shall be cre- 
ated four departments with proper heads, 
viz., the plant, traffic, commercial and 
financial departments. 

Fifth, all district and state officers han- 
dling funds to be bonded in a commercial 
bonding company in suitable amounts. 

Sixth, that the activities of the purchas- 
ing agent be along the line of quantity con- 
tracts and that no stock of goods be car- 
ried, except possibly batteries. 

Seventh, all orders handled by the pur- 
chasing agent to be on a cash basis. 

Eighth, all magneto exchanges and those 
having small exchanges should be afforded 
every facility for expert advice, in the 
matter of new construction, how best to 
undertake; methods of collections; changes 
of rates, how best accomplished with least 
friction. If new capital is necessary, the 
financial department should be at hand to 
furnish best method as to how to place 
securities at home with local investors. 

Ninth, that a system of reports be pre- 
scribed by this newly-created board and 
that all Independent companies be induced 
to furnish and make suitable reports, easily 
understood by the average manager, and 
that the entire membership be made ac- 
quainted with all standing of Independent 
neighboring companies in this state. 

Tenth, it is hoped that by this method 
all operating companies in Iowa will be 
more closely linked together, and that the 
business will thereby be perpetuated by the 
future generations.” 

Mr. Daubendiek moved the adoption of 
the resolution, and upon its being seconded, 
the motion was declared open for discus- 
sion by President Plaister. After some 
discussion, during which the opinion was 


expressed that the proposals involved in - 


the resolution should not be adopted with- 
out careful study and thorough under- 
standing of all the points, W. H. Barker, 
of Sanborn, moved an amendment that 
the resolution be referred to a special com- 
mittee of five members for consideration 
and recommendation, this committee to 
report at the Wednesday afternoon session. 
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This amendment seconded, . and 
when put to vote was carried. ; 
The session then adjourned. 


Wednesday Morning Session. 

Immediately upon the opening of the 
Wednesday morning President 
Plaister announced the personnel of two 
committees, as follows: 

Resolutions: T. A. Davenport, Belmond; 
Charles W. Quillen, Mr. Pleasant; M. 
Fretz, Harlan. 

Auditing: H. B. Melick, West Liberty; 


Was 


session, 


Retiring President J. M. Plaister, of Fort 
Dodge, Is a Member of the lowa Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Committee. 


E. L.. Farwell, Manchester, and J. L. Wil- 
cox, Leon. 

President Plaister then introduced M. T. 
Caster, plant superintendent, Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
who spoke upon the subject, “Maintenance 
of Telephone Cable.’ Mr. Caster exhib- 
ited a number of pieces of lead cable and 
sheathing, illustrating troubles of various 
kinds, most of which he stated are almost 
entirely preventable. 

The samples of sheathing shown illus- 
trated trouble caused by crystallization of 
the sheath, rubbing on a tree, a wire cut, 
a ring cut, a lineman’s spur cut, trolley 
wire burn, lightning, electrolysis, red squir- 
rel and rat bites, holes from rifle bullets 
and shotguns. 

Mr. Caster then read a most practical 
and interesting paper on the locating of 
cable troubles and the methods used to 
clear them. This paper will be published 
in full in one of our early issues. 

The next speaker on the program was 
R. H. Holbrook, of the engineering exten- 
sion department, lowa State College, 
Ames, who delivered an exceedingly inter- 
esting address on “Industrial Iowa.” 

In order to properly impress his listen- 
ers, Mr. Holbrook started with the history 
of Iowa, back some 16 million years ago, 
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and outlined its development since th 
until the present time, when it has 1,30 
post offices, 1,300 telephone exchanges, 
572,000. telephones from which are daily 
made 3,200,000 calls. 

He pictured lowa as a great dca 
state, containing some 214,000 farms hay- 
ing an average of 158 acres of the richest 
land in America. Resulting from the agri 
cultural efforts in Iowa, one billion dol- 
lars in cold cash are received every year 
from the sale of agricultural products. 


Statistics of all kinds issued from Mr, 
Holbrook’s lips, interspersed with humor- 
ous remarks which drove the points home. 
Much and varied was the information 
given by Mr. Holbrook, and many of the 
points he brought out were entirely new 
to his listeners. ‘ 

The first speaker at the Wednesday aft- 
ernoon session was Senator M. B. Pitt, of 
Crescent. Senator Pitt delivered a stirring 
talk upon the subject, “Fundamentals of 
Americanism,” in which he attacked radi- 
calism and the employment of blocs for 
economic gain. 

“Stand on your own feet,” he recom 
mended, in a warning against paternalism. 
“Anything you get from the government 
consider a charity. The agitation against 
the government is due to those who ha e 
failed to make a success and want t 
laws changed to suit their own conditions.” 

“Managers’ Problems,” was the subject 
of an address by P. M. Ferguson, of Man- 
kato, Minn., manager of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., in which codperation with the 
public and with employes was strongly ad- 
vocated. q 

“Do not lose sight of the fact that th 
public has a direct interest in our busi: 
ness,” said Mr. Ferguson. “I feel more 
contented with the conditions in the tele 
phone business as they are today than | 
have for many years. We are beginning 
to reap the harvest of our mission rN 
work of years gone by. We are receivin 
more for our service which in turn enable 
us to pay better than a living wage. { 


“But we must keep faith with our pa 
trons, who are paying for our service. Thi 
fact that competition has almost been elif 
inated should not cause us to rest on ou 
oars. The public is quick to notice 
inefficiency or lessening of effort.” 4 

Mr. Ferguson pointed out that a grea 
change has come over the industry in 
past few years. “Employes—and that m 
cludes managers,’—he said, “took no s 
cial pride in the fact that they worke 
for the telephone company, and you coul 
not blame them. Usually the telephon 
office was stuck upstairs over a_ live 
stable or any other out of the way plac 
that could be had cheap. 8 

“Today, you find the telephone buildu 
occupying a location on the principal stree 
The employes carry their heads up an 
feel and know that they are the equal ¢ 
others and are proud of their occupation 

A telephone manager, Mr. Fergus 
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stated with emphasis, must be “sold” on 
his job, if he is to be a success, and he 
should devote his whole time to it. “The 
curse of the telephone business in the past 
has been the part-time manager,” he said, 
“or the druggist or banker or some other 
half-baked individual who tried to manage 
a telephone business as a side line. 

“The managing of a telephone plant is a 
profession and I maintain that a manager 
should have a thorough practical training 
for it in all departments of the business, 
from a long-handled shovel up.” 

_ He said, however, that it is unnecessary 
for the telephone manager to have any 
special business training, so long as he has 
a good business head on his shoulders. 
The manager should not be tied down, he 
declared, as much of his value to the com- 
pany is his ability to make friends and 
form a favorable contact between the com- 
pany and the public. 

The telephone manager should 
‘much of his time to civic duties, should be 
a member of all the civic bodies and take 
an active part in them. He should do very 
Tittle detailed desk work, and should have 
‘his employes so well organized that he can 
attend to these other duties. 

“Reports of all the various functions of 
the company come to my desk regularly— 
‘some. daily, some weekly, and _ others 
monthly—so that without delving through 
books and records, I have an absolute 
check of what progress we are making.” 

Regarding public relations, Mr. Fergu- 
son said: “Public utilities are just learn- 
ing, it seems, that their very existence de- 
pends on the attitude of the public. 
Whether that attitude is favorable or 
antagonistic depends largely on the man- 
agement. 

“A telephone manager should take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to sell his 
company as well as its service to the com- 
munity in which he has charge. Never 
miss an opportunity to tell the story of 
the telephone to any gathering that will 
listen to you. 

“T have regular lectures which I give 
WwWice a year to the high school class in 
dhysics. In addition, this same class pays 
i visit to the telephone building, where I 
yersonally conduct them through the va- 
‘ous departments and take pains to ex- 
Wain, in a way that they can understand, 
(he operation of the various parts of the 
quipment.” 

He pointed out that it is important not 
0 overlook the boys and girls, as they are 
he business men and women of tomorrow 
nd an impression made upon them is last- 
ing. “You are building up a bank account 
if good will that you can draw on in the 
uture,” he said. 

Another method which he suggested for 
trengthening public relations was the com- 
any’s collection policy. He said that in 
eu of the old method of “Pay up or out 
omes your telephone,” which has caused 
‘9 many sore spots that are hard to heal, 
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the Mankato Citizens Telephone Co. has 
adopted a new policy. 

“It pays to go slow before using the 
screwdriver,” Mr. Ferguson stated. 
“Oftentimes there is a good reason for a 
subscriber to be delinquent, and that rea- 
son should be ascertained—thereby avoid- 
ing a mistake. 

“Every manager will agree that delin- 
quent subscribers are usually the ones who 
make the most complaints about service, 
so it is a good thing to keep them paid up. 
But how? That is the question.” 

Each month there is placed on Mr. Fer- 
guson’s desk a list of subscribers who 
are more than 30 days delinquent. Any 
new subscriber who starts running up a 
toll bill is also called to-his attention. 

Describing his method of handling these 
cases, Mr. Ferguson said 

“T either call them direct or write them 
and call their attention to the account, 
stating that they have possibly overlooked 
it but that we cannot show any partiality 
or discrimination and will expect it to be 
paid by a certain date. 

“Tf it is not paid by the specified time, 
I suggest to them that they allow us to 
discontinue their service until such time 
as they are able to pay, rather than let 
the account get larger, when it will take 
a greater effort to pay it.” 

This method, he said, has produced good 
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P. M. Ferguson, of Mankato, Minn., Told 
the lowa Telephone Men of Many 
Problems Successfully Solved. 
results. It hits them in a vulnerable spot 
—their pride is affected—and it has failed 
in only a few cases. If the company is 
obliged to discontinue service, it does not 
leave a sort spot, as they have requested 

discontinuance. 
Taking up the matter of complaints, Mr. 
Ferguson said that his company had 
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adopted a modification of the slogan, “The 
Public Is Always Right.” Whenever the 
human element enters into an operation, 
there are bound to be errors. However, 
the realization that there are causes for 
complaint is a step toward eliminating the 
causes, 

Tact, he said, has an important place in 
handling dissatisfied patrons. When a 
subscriber makes a complaint or wants a 
rebate on a toll call, he should be cour- 
teously treated and thanked for bringing 
the matter to the company’s attention. It 
pays well to treat everyone courteously. 

Mr. Ferguson believes in allowing the 
rebate on the first request, unless the pre- 
ponderance of evidence is in the company’s 
favor. A note of the transaction should 
be made for reference in case the same 
party asks for a rebate again. It can soon 
be determined whether the customer is 
presenting a legitimate request or whether 
he is just “working the company.’ 

“The point I wish to make,” said the 
speaker, “is that oftentimes—by gracefully 
sacrificing 25.or 50 cents to which you had 
as good a claim as the subscriber had— 
you can prevent a sore spot that may cost 
you considerably more, and at the same 
time you can strengthen your public re- 
lations.” 

As an example of the value placed on 
good public relations by large corpora- 
tions, he told of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana sending such officials as members 
ofits board of directors on tours of a 
month or more—the directors appearing 
before various civic organizations and 
“selling the company” to the public. The 
returns on campaigns such as this cannot 
be reckoned in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Ferguson’s point was: If this is 
considered good business by the Standard 
Oil Co., why is it not good business for 
telephone companies ? 

The subject of personal contact on the 
part of the management with the em- 
ployes was next taken up by Mr. Fergu- 
son. He said that it pays big dividends 
in increased effort, by the spirit of codper- 
ation that it brings about. 

“Employes should be given credit for 
faithful performance of their duty,” he 
stated. “I always pass on to the operating 
room letters from subscribers commend- 
ing service; or, if any particular employe 
is mentioned, I call that employe into the 
office and personally tell him how pleased 
the company is -to have the subscribers 
speak well of its employes.” 

Regarding customer ownership, he said 
that it is a policy as well as a slogan, 
remarking that the large corporations are 
just learning that a very wide distribution 
of their stock among their customers or 
the public is the basis for a solid, reliable, 
business foundation. 

Like many other telephone companies, 
the Mankato Citizens Telephone Co. 
adopted this plan when it was organized 
25 years ago, and it has proved the best 
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foundation the company could have built 
upon. 

“If you are managing a close corpora- 
tion,” he said, “advocate a distribution of 
your capital stock—the wider, the better. 
It will minimize your troubles and put 
that many boosters into the field in your 
behalf.” 

He said that not many companies the 
size of the Mankato company have as 
many stockholders as it has, and described 
the kind of stockholders’ meetings that 
they have. Each year the board of direc- 
tors and the manager sit down to a ban- 
quet with the stockholders. After a short 
entertainment program, the business ses- 
sion is held. 

Every year the question as to whether 
a banquet will be held the next year is 
put to a vote and every year it is carried 
unanimously—and each year there is diff- 
culty in finding a place large enough to 
banquet all the stockholders. 

These meetings are considered by Mr. 
Ferguson to be of the greatest importance, 
as it is at such meetings that the com- 
pany can get its message tothe public at 
large. “Can you realize what a great 
power you have when you can send out 
500 mouthpieces boosting your proposi- 
tion?” he asked. 

Speaking of stockholders as an asset to 
the company, he said that they are inter- 
ested in it; that they preserve its equip- 
ment and caution others to do so; and 
that they find less fault with service inter- 
ruptions, because they understand some- 
thing of the obstacles which confront the 
company. 

He told of a state inspector who had 
personally interviewed 79 subscribers of 
the Mankato company and who reported 
that he did not find one who had a com- 
plaint to make against the company. “Pos- 
sibly,” commented Mr. Ferguson, “those 
he interviewed were all stockholders.” 


While such a condition speaks well for 
the organization, Mr. Ferguson is not 
satisfied. He wants the subscribers to 
petition the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission to raise their rates! 
Then he will know the millennium has 
been reached. 

He advised managers of small plants to 
avail themselves of every opportunity to 
attend conventions or other gatherings of 
telephone men, pointing out that much can 
be gained by rubbing elbows with the 
other fellow. 

The small company cannot maintain en- 
gineering and traffic experts and as it 
often falls on the manager to perform 
these functions for his company, the more 
knowledge he can gather along these lines, 
the more valuable he is to his company. 

Then, too, the manager of the company 
is isolated in so far as the new improve- 
ments in the art are concerned, and he 
owes it to himself as well as his company 
to keep informed. 

Attending the conventions is one of the 
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ways by which he can keep informed, as 
the manufacturers their latest 
developments at a and they 
cannot bring them to the small exchange. 

He advocated membership in the nation- 
al association as a good investment, stat- 
ing that it frequently happened that the 
dues for a number of years were paid by 
the returns received in only one instance 
of making use of the benefits of mem- 
bership. 

Mr. Ferguson said that he has never 
yet attended a convention and come away 
without some ideas which he could turn 
to profit for his company. 

Following Mr. Ferguson’s address, 
President Plaister called for the report of 
the special committee to which was re- 
ferred the resolution relative to co-opera- 
tive buying and changes in the associa- 
tion’s operating methods. The report, read 
by Chairman J. H. Denkhoff, of Dyers- 
ville, follows: 

“We, your special committee, appointed 
for the consideration of the resolution in- 
troduced by Mr. Daubendiek, beg leave to 
report that we have had it under consid- 
eration and make the following recom- 
mendation : 

That the resolution be rejected for the 
following reasons, which are briefly set out 


display 
convention 
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Fred M. Boardman, ‘‘Up-to-the-Minute 
Telephone Man” of Nevada, lowa, 
Was Selected as President of the 

lowa Association. 


and are intended to include only such as 
may be concisely expressed: 

First, co-operative buying by the asso- 
ciation as a whole would be impractical, 
by reason of the fact that a general pro- 
vision for co-operative buying would en- 
tail financial responsibility upon the indi- 
vidual members of the association covering 
the entire amount purchased. 

The committee, however, encourages the 
members of the association to purchase to 
the very best advantage, and should co- 
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operative buying be undertaken, we are of 
the opinion that it should be arranged se 
that only companies as are desirous of 
doing so shall participate in the benefits. 

2. We are of the opinion that the 
division of the association into the four 
different heads, viz., plant, traffic, com-— 
mercial and financial, would entail an un- 
necessary complication in the management 
of the association, and are further of the 
opinion that the interests of the members 
may be more completely served by pur- 
suing the long-established policy of having 
questions affecting any of these depart- 
ments referred to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, with a request for advice and 
assistance. It is the understanding of the 
committee that in the past such assistance 
and advice have always been available 
upon request. 

3. In the opinion of the committee, ad- 
vice on the matters of construction, mat- 
ters of collection, change of rates, and the 
investment of new capital would be so 
varied, under the different surroundings, 
and would constitute work of such in- 
tricate nature that it would not be wise for _ 
the association to employ experts along — 
these lines, excepting upon request of the | 
members to the secretary. 

4. That we are not in a position to rec- | 
ommend that the different members of this 
association be required to make complete 
reports of their financial standing for dis- 
tribution to the various members of the 
association, but that if for any reason any 
tiumber of members should deem it ad- 
visable that they should make such reports 
among themselves, such arrangement 
should be made by individual members 
rather than by the association as a whole. 

With this brief comment, this report is 
respectfully submitted.” 

The report was signed by every member 
of the committee which consisted of J. H. 
Denkhoff, C. W. Quillen, G. L. Saunders, 
W. H. Daubendiek, and R. L. Parker. 


Mr. Denkhoff then moved the adoption 
of the report, and upon it being seconded, 
President Plaister asked for a discussion. 
There being no discussion, the vote was 
taken and the motion was unanimously 
carried. 

The report of the committee on creden- 
tials and election was then presented by O. 
L. Loudenslager, of LeMars, as follows. 

“We recommend that for the election we 
go into an executive session of members 
only; that the offices of secretary and 
treasurer be combined; that in accordance 
with the motion adopted yesterday we bal- 
lot separately for the offices of president, 
vice-president, and the combined office of 
secretary-treasurer; that in order to save 
time, we ballot for the four members of 
the executive committee on one ballot, that 
the eight receiving the highest number of 
votes on the informal ballot be declared 
the nominees, and that on the formal ballot 
members be requested to vote for four of 
said nominees. 
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We call attention to the provisions of 
the constitution that each member com- 
pany in good standing is entitled to one 
vote.” 

Mr. Loudenslager moved the adoption of 
the report, and upon being seconded by 
F. M. Boardman, of Nevada, the motion 
was put and carried. 

The convention then went into executive 
session, an action which President Plaister 
stated he had never known taken in the 
history of the association, dating back 
over 25 years. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
selection of F. M. Boardman, of Nevada, 
as president; E. L. Farwell, of Manches- 
ter, vice-president, and Charles C. Deering, 
of Des Moines, secretary-treasurer. 
In the reélection of Mr. Deering as sec- 
retary-treasurer, the confidence in which he 
is held by the association was evidenced by 
the fact that he received 50 votes out of a 
total of 51 that were cast. 

The executive committee as elected con- 
sists of Fred G. Moore, of Washington; 
Harold L. Beyer, of Grinnell; J. M. Plais- 
ter, of Fort Dodge, and O. L. Louden- 
slager, of LeMars. 

The banquet Wednesday evening was 
largely attended. During the serving of 
‘the repast, jazz, specialty dancing and 
vocal numbers were featured. The tables 
were removed after the meal, and general 
dancing was enjoyed to a late hour. 

Upon the opening of the Thursday 
morning session, President Plaister intro- 
duced Joseph Carmichael, director of the 
lowa Committee on Public Utility Infor- 
mation, who told of the work which the 
committee is doing. Mr. Carmichael stated 
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‘The financial transactions of the Cum- 
xerland Telephone & Telegraph Co. since 
1885 were given by J. M. B. Hoxsey, 
acting president since January 1, at the 
irst day’s hearing before the Tennessee 
Railroad & Public Utilities Commission on 
the company’s fight for increased rates 
hroughout the state. 

The hearings began in Nashville April 
4, and continued to April 21, when ad- 
ournment was taken until June 12. 

| Mr. Hoxey was examined chiefly by 
ounsel for the company when the case 
was first heard in 1921. His cross- 
xamination was resumed at the April 17 
jession by Charles P. Hatcher, of counsel 
or the municipalities, which are protest- 
ag against the requested raise in tele- 
hone rates. 

|The witness told of the various bond 
md stock issues and of the fight by the 
‘merican Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
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since its organization in January, 
the committee has justified its exist- 
ence and the scope of its activities is in- 
creasing. He presented evidence to show 
the wide publicity which is being given to 
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Chas. C. Deering, Many Years Secretary- 
Treasurer of the lowa Association, Re- 
ceived 50 Out of 51 Votes Cast for 
Secretary-Treasurer—’Nuf Said. 


matter sent out by the committee to the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Carmichael advocated advertising, 
declaring that the ptblic relations of com- 
panies that advertise are better than those 
that do not advertise. He told many of 
the details of the committee’s activities and 


obtain control of the Cumberland com- 
pany. He said the capital stock as located 
in Tennessee was $5,982,990; the bonded 
indebtedness, $5,836,183 as charged to 
Tennessee operations, and the borrowed 
money $2,884,686 as allocated to the state. 

Regarding the transactions passing be- 
tween the American company and the 
Cumberland company, it was testified that 
in 1888, $55,000 of stock was sold to the 
American Bell Telephone Co., and shortly 
afterwards $420,000 of stock was trans- 
ferred on the 4% per cent perpetual con- 
tract. 

The later 


American Bell company 


became the American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. Various amounts followed, 

until this company in a few years owned 

a majority of the Cumberland stock. 
Also among stockholders of the Cum- 


berland company were shown to be The 


Ohio Valley Telephone Co., of Louisville; 
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urged that the telephone companies be- 
come affiliated in the committee’s work. 

A number of questions were asked Mr. 
Carmichael and a great deal of interest 
was manifested. President Plaister asked 
those who would contribute towards hav- 
ing the telephone companies represented on 
the committee to indicate their attitude 
and there were a number of hands raised. 
The matter will be considered by the new 
officers of the association. 

Following Mr. Carmichael’s address, 
President Plaister declared the round table 
conference open. Collection methods were 
briefly discussed by a number of those 
present, after which adjournment was 
taken until afternoon. 

The Concluding Sessions. 

The attendance at Thursday afternoon’s 
session was small but enthusiastic. Mr. 
Caster, of Lincoln, Neb., was present and 
there was an extended discussion of the 
points considered in his paper on cable 
maintenance. The matter of laying cable 
underground without conduit was consid- 
ered and a great deal of interest mani- 
fested in the subject. High tension inter- 
ference also came in for its share of dis- 
cussion. 

W. H. Daubendiek, of West Bend, in- 
troduced a resolution that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be urged to change 
its definition of Class C companies so as 
to include companies with annual revenues 
of $25,000 to $50,000, or in lieu of this to 
greatly simplify the accounting require- 
ment for Class C companies. This resolu- 
tion, by motion properly seconded, was 
adopted. 

After this the convention adjourned. 


Cumberland Hearings in Tennessee 


Testimony on Financial Transactions of Cumberland, Its Dealings with A. 
T. & T., and the 43 Per Cent Contract, Presented by Acting President 
Hoxsey on Cross-Examination—Further Hearings to-Be Held in June 


Great Southern Telephone Co., and the 
East Tennessee Telephone Co. 

None of this stock was ever sold below 
par, but some of it was purchased at more 
than its market value, Mr. Hoxsey testi- 
fied. 

A seeming conflict between an affidavit 
signed by James E. Caldwell, official of 
the Cumberland company, and testimony 
given by Mr. Hoxsey, developed when At- 
torney Hatcher asked about the exchange 
of common stock. Mr. Hoxsey testified 
that minority stockholders exchanged 
common stock for preferred stock, and 
then for bonds, when the bonds were 
issued. Offers to exchange stock, he said, 
were made only to minority holders. 

At this point Mr. Hatcher read an 
affidavit from Mr. Caldwell, stating that 
the offer was open to all stockholders. “TI 
really do not see how that statement can 
be correct,” Mr. Hoxsey stated, reserving, 
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—Are uniformly rapid and accurate. 


—Draw no salaries. | 


—Are not affected by epidemics, strikes, © 
weather or traffic conditions. | 


—Render first class, profitable service in both ~ 
normal times and emergencies, twenty-four — 


hours a day. 
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Whenever Hand Operation Is 
Replaced by Machinery— 
A step forward in the progress of civilization is 


recorded. Almost invariably the operation is 
performed better, quicker and more economically. 


_ Automatic operation of a telephone system does 
|; more than merely save operators’ salaries. It 
takes the guesswork out of telephone service by 
making it uniformly and unfailingly rapid, ac- 
® curate and reliable. 


When you install Strowger Automatic equip- 
' ment you will have the pride and satisfaction 
_ of knowing you are placing at the service of your 
__ subscribers the very best and most modern tele- 
_ phone equipment available. The efficiency and 
operating economy of Strowger equipment will 
_ give you steady and certain profits. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


nternational Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour shete oogh cee des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
London Paris 


Automatie Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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however, the right to insert a correction 
in his testimony if he found Mr. Cald- 
well’s affidavit to be correct. 

Mr. Hoxsey said that in 1912 the A. T. 
& T. owned more than $10,000,000 stock 
in the Cumberland company, but that it 
didn’t own complete control in that com- 
pany, and that in February of that year 
stock in the amount of $8,600,000 was re- 
tired in exchange for a bond issue amount- 
ing to $13,760,000; that the Cumberland 
at that time had a surplus of some $5,000,- 
000 and that the surplus was thereupon 
reduced by the difference in the amount 
of stock and the bonds issued for the 
retirement of that stock; that the reduc- 
tion of. the surplus took care of the in- 
terest and dividend requirements; that the 
common’ stock was exchanged for pre- 
ferred stock and this preferred stock was 
then exchanged for bonds on the basis of 
$i.60 in bonds for $1.00 in stock. 

Mr. Hoxsey said the bonds are due in 
1937, being 25-year bonds dated 1912. He 
said the surplus was not sufficient to make 
the offer at that price to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and that the 
American company must have waived its 
right and assented to the transaction. 

He said that in December, 1922, the 
Cumberland company owed to the A. T. & 
T. on demand notes $8,277,080, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent, and also owed 
$40,000 from the Christian-Todd Tele- 
phone Co. at the same rate of interest, this 
amount having originally been $65,000, 
which had been borrowed in 1917, but 
which had been reduced by repayment of 
$25,000. Mr. Hoxsey said that the Cum- 
berland company owned the controlling in- 
terest in the Christian-Todd company. 

Much of the second day’s session was 
devoted to bringing out a history of the 
414 per cent contract. 

There was also an effort made by attor- 
neys for the protestants to show that by 
reason of this contract with the associ- 
ated companies, the American company 
was enabled to show greatly increased net 
earnings in 1903 over 1902. The 4% per 
cent contract was made in 1903, but was 
retroactive to 1902, according to Mr. Hox- 
sey. 

It was brought out that the original con- 
tract between the American and the Cum- 
berland was on an instrument basis, but 
that this was later changed to the flat 4%4 
per cent on gross revenue. 

Mr. Hatcher asked the witness if the 
wages paid operators who handled ex- 
change and toll business in offices were 
not paid on the basis of separation of 
exchange and toll service. 

Mr. Hoxsey said the wages were so 
divided, but was not sufficiently familiar 
with the basis of division to say how much 
was paid for each service, as he hadn’t 
seen any of the separations so made. He 
gave it as his opinion, however, that a fair 
separation would be to make the separa- 
tion on the basis of traffic units, but didn’t 
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know if this method was being followed. 

He said the basis of separation as to 
traffic units was computed on the basis of 
time consumed in the operation rather 
than on the basis of revenue produced. 

Mr. Hoxsey, in reply to a question by 
Mr. Hatcher, said the tangible property of 
the American company used by the Cum- 
berland company under the terms of the 
414 per cent contract were the transmitter, 
receiver and the induction coil, including 
switchboard instruments and _ operators’ 
sets. He said also that special experts 
were sent into the territory for specific 
work at the request of the associated com- 
panies without charge to them, and this 
was another service which the Cumber- 
land company receiyed under the contract. 
The hook, stem, bell and instrument cord 
were not the property of the American 
company. 

The witness said it was more advan- 
tageous for the Cumberland to rent trans- 
mitters and receivers from the American 
company than to purchase them outright. 
He said it was also desired for the sake of 
uniformity; that there had been some 70 
types of receivers and some 50 types of 
transmitters manufactured, and further- 
more, the outright purchase of these parts, 
now leased, would necessitate a large in- 
crease in the investment by the connecting 
companies without any increase in the fa- 
cilities for service. 

The witness enumerated certain bene- 
fits which the Cumberland Bell re- 
ceived under the contract with the A. T. 
& T., which he thought were susceptible 
of exact mathematical evaluation, mention- 
ing instruments, patents, experts for re- 
search work, work of accounting, saving 
of royalties on certain items purchased 
from the Western Electric Co. and bene- 
fits of insurance, by which latter service a 
reduction of some 85 per cent in insur- 
ance rates in Tennessee was about to be 
received. He said the saving to the Cum- 
berland company under the contract was 
more than what the company paid under 
the contract. - 

Questions as to the effect on the com- 
pany of the new revenue bill and as to its 
1922 earnings were asked of Mr. Hoxsey 
at the April 19 session. He said the com- 
pany made 2.66 per cent in 1922 and under 
the new rates, if they had been in effect in 
1922, would have earned 4.82 per cent. He 
declared the company paid 16.50 per cent 
of its net earnings in 1922 in Tennessee 
in privilege taxes, and that the company’s 
total tax in Tennessee in 1922 was $312,- 
465.60. Under the 1923 revenue bill the 
company would have paid much more in 
privilege taxes than either the railroads 
or telegraph companies, and almost three 
times more than all the gas companies in 
the state combined. 

Following Mr. MHoxsey, George J. 
Yundt, vice-president and engineer of the 
company, at Atlanta, testified, 

The total reproductive cost of the Cum- 
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berland Bell property was given by Mr. 
Yundt as $24,726,085. He presented long 
and detailed figures from a specially pre- — 
pared appraisal of inventory and property, — i 
which was required by the commission. In é 
his reproduction cost, he said $582,330 of 5 
the total represented cash and supplies on 
hand, and that $2,303,000 was the com-_ | 
pany’s growing concern value. . 

Depreciation value was placed at $2,- 
412,450, and the cost present condition of | 
the property with its various attachments, 
at $22,313,635. } 

A feature of Mr. Yundt’s testimony was 
the statement that gross additions to tele- 
phone property amounting to $1,174, 264 
had been made in 1922, but that plant dis-— 
placements of $817,312 had cut the net 
addition property to $356,952. 

Mr. Yundt’s schedule of property costal 
was estimated, he said, from December 31, 
1921, which witnessed the lowest price 
level since before the war. Since then, he 
said, materials and wages have substan-— 
tially increased. i 

He also said that the automatic tele-— 
phone will probably reach Nashville next 
year or in 1925. sf 

Another item of interest developed was 
that this year a pole-treating plant is to 
be established in Tennessee by the West-— 
ern Electric Co. ; 

Regarding the division of toll and ex-— 
change properties he said that 64.14 per — 
cent of the property had been apportioned — 
to exchange and 11.67 per cent to toll in | 
figuring reproduction costs and 24.19 per 
cent for joint use for toll and exchange 
purposes in reference to the Tennessedl 
properties. He said that if the jointly-— 
used property was separated as between 
toll and exchange, that is the 24.19 per 
cent, it would run something like 14 per 
cent to toll and 10 per cent for exchange. 

J. J. McTiernan of Atlanta, chief ac- 
countant of the Cumberland company, was 
next called. 8 

Mr. McTiernan showed his method of 
separating toll and exchange accounts in 
1922, showing the existing relation of 
charges for services as between the Cum- 
berland company and the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 


Likewise, A. B. Crunden, of New York, 
chief of accounting methods testified as to 
his plan of separating exchange from toll 
accounts, and interstate from intrastate 
accounts. Both witnesses filed exhibits ine 


to the record. 


Illinois Bell Appropriates $2,600, 
000 For New Plant. 


At its April 25 meeting, the executive 
committee of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. approved an expenditure of $1,825,56 
for new plant in the city of Chicago and 
$795,767 for Illinois outside of Chicago, 


making a total of $2,621,333. 


The total approved this year is $6,110, 
692. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the 


First it rains and then it snows, 
Changes off a while and blows; 
Dark clouds hover all about— 

Presto! Then the sun comes out. 


First in smiles and then in tears, 
Like a child of tender years; 
Fickle as a flirty maid— 

Always changing, never staid. 


Song birds trill their notes once more, 
Dad takes off the old storm door; 
Leaves start out from swelling bud— 
Cars get stuck in slimy mud. 
| April showers are said to bring, 
The flowers of May of which we sing; 
But I know that raindrops, pattering down, 
Have spoiled the roads all over town. 


Lest we grab the beautiful rose too 
quickly or squeeze it too much, to its harm, 
in our hands, the protecting thorn is ever- 
present to discourage and to teach us mod- 
eration. Perhaps, this is why we are con- 
fronted with difficuties as we emerge from 
our winter’s confinement indoors, else we 
would fling off all restraint and go to ex- 
tremes in our joy at being released. 

Some troubles await us at all seasons 

of the year but more especially in the 
| spring does the need of repairs in general 
| show up. The weak batteries which we 
have put off replacing on account of the 
difficulties of travel in winter must, at 
| last, be taken care of. The sagging wires, 
the leaning poles, the slack guys, and the 
weakened cross arms with the broken pins 
must be looked after at once. 

Service which has been allowed, per- 
haps, to slacken up a bit under the excuse 
‘of bad weather and snow-bound roads, 
imust be brought back to normal once 


| 


Confound 
| it - there it 
goes raining 
again 
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April: Song Birds Trill Their Notes Once 
Takes Off the Old Storm Door. 
more. It is perhaps, the thorn of bad 


roads which keeps us from overdoing in 
our anxiety to get things back on a proper 
| working basis again. 

Not all rural lines are put in shape 


By Well Clay 


promptly, however, as may be seen in rid- 
ing through the rural districts. Many rural 
companies, which employ no regular line- 
man or manager, seem to let repairs go 
until service stops entirely. Then the in- 
dividual, whose service is terminated by 
the lack of repairs of damage by the ele- 
ments or accidents, protests so loudly and 
insistently that some sort of illy-consid- 
ered and hastily-executed repairs are 
made in the cheapest sort of way 

possible—and there effort lapses 

until the next victim has a loss of 

service. j 

Sometimes no service is ; 
had for weeks and, in some / 
cases, months, but such ex- 
amples are not the rule; a 
week or ten days, however, 
is not an exceptionally long 
period with some rural 
companies to let things go 
before efforts are made to remedy them. 
What would the rural patrons of your 
company think, Mr. Average Manager, 
if you were to let things go like that; 
even in the worst of winter weather? 
Generally a wait of a few hours after 
trouble is reported is resented by many 
rural patrons when their service is bad, if 
it is not fixed before that time. 

Many rural patrons do not stop to think 
how nearly impossible it is at times for 
us to remedy lapses of service from trou- 
ble on the line or at their stations prompt- 
ly. They only know the service is not 
available and they want it restored regard- 
less of expense or trouble to the company. 
Not all are so inconsiderate, however, but 
they all want service available as nearly 
100 per cent of the time as possible. We 
can not blame them too much at that, for 
who knows at what minute a fire, 
an accident or sudden sickness 
might make connection with fire 
department or the doctor quite 
imperative. 

Of course, the better the 
plant is kept up, the better 
the service possible, but a 
good foundation of proper 
building with the proper 
material is very essential as 
an aid to the best service. 
The cheaply-constructed 
plant may be properly kept 
up, and thereby enable the 
force to furnish pretty good service, but 
the solidly built network of lines and good 
station equipment will give better. 

In the report of the supervisor of tele- 
phones to the Minnesota Railroad and 
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The Sagging Wires, the Leaning Poles, the Slack Guys 
and the Weakened Cross Arms, Must Be 


Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Warehouse Commission just issued, one 
can glean a vast amount of instructive 
knowledge. Reports on some of the plants 
show a low cost per station of plant value, 
but an excessively high level of main- 
tenance costs. On the other hand, some 
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Looked After. 


plants with a high plant value per station 
show low costs of maintenance and a large 
percentage of net profit set aside for de- 
preciation, interest and dividends. 

Of course, the nature of the country 
served and the type of plant may be re- 
sponsible for much of the contrast, but in 
checking up 15 or 20 plants of about the 
same size, operating in about the same 
sort of country, one may find a vast dif- 
ference in both the plant value and the 
total of operating expense. Those plants 
which have several widely-scattered units 
of operation generally show the greatest 
overhead expense and the smallest net 
profit set aside. 

The reason for this is, of course, that, 
where several small towns are grouped to- 
gether in one operating radius, costs of 
operating are increased by the having to 
have operators at all the different plants 
where a relatively small amount of busi- 
ness is done and where operators have too 
much idle time; also repair costs are more 
because they either entail too much travel 
from the main plant, if handled from there, 
or in case they are handled by local re- 
pairmen, the cost is increased by reason 
of the larger number employed. 

The widely-scattered systems of ground- 
ed lines of some exchanges are generally 
much less in plant value totals than the 
thickly-settled community in which are 
solidly built and heavily-loaded lines, 

In reports, however, one can never tell 
in just what condition a plant may be, 
but it is safe to assume that, where it 
shows a good net profit from operation 
set aside year after year, it is in good 
shape, especially if the maintenance figures 
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“3 
show a reasonable amount has been spent 
yearly. 

As a barometer of good management 
I believe continuous net earnings of an 
amount sufficient to pay a reasonable divi- 
dend year after year is the best guide that 
can be had. 

If a manager gets slack in giving service 
and in keeping up his plant in tip-top 
shape, he will slacken in other things as 
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well, and a fairly accurate report: will 
show all of these conditions to a person 
who may be versed in reading between the 
lines and to whom figures mean something 


when standing in this column or that. The _ 
commissioners are generally men who can 


thus digest a report and form a fairly ac- 
curate idea of general conditions. 

AHPORISM: A slack guy means a 
slack lead. 


| 
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nw ondeuts Eight-Hour Bill Passed 


in the Illinois House. 

By a vote of 89 to 56 the Illinois house 
of representatives on April 25 passed the — 
women’s eight-hour-day bill of Repre-_ 
sentative Lottie H. O’ Neill (Rep.) and 
sent it to the senate. } 

Many of the Illinois telephone operators 
have expressed themselves as against the 
bill, claiming that it is unfair to them. 


+ 
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Intensive Campaign for New Business 
Putting Over a Drive for New Business to Utilize Spare Plant and Exchange 


Facilities, Which Developed Nearly 550 New Subscribers—Paper Presented 
at Annual Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


Commercial Superintendent, 


The idea of a drive for new business in 
off season did not originate. with the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. Word was 
received from our vice-president, W. B. 
Woodbury, that other companies in which 
he was interested were preparing to con- 
duct such a drive, and that it might be 
taking similar 


well for us to consider 


action. This matter accordingly came up 
for discussion at our weekly department 
heads’ conference. 


Realizing that in practically all of our 
office districts outside of Roch- 
ester, we had a considerable margin of 
spare plant that should be producing rev- 


central 


enue, it was decided that we put on a 
drive for new subscribers along lines 
similar to those used by the Allegany 


County Telephone Co. in October, 1922; 
that is, that we let all of our employes 
solicit new business for a period of 30 
days on their own time, paying them a 
commission for each application accepted. 

This idea was incorporated in a letter 
issued to employes by our general man- 
ager, December 18, 1922, after plans were 
formulated to put on the drive during the 
month of January, 1923. This letter read: 


To Our Employes: 


Orders for additional telephones in the 
city of Rochester have been coming in 
unsolicited about as fast as we can take 
care of them. Our gain in telephones, 
outside of Rochester, however, has been 
far from satisfactory. 

We had in mind sending canvassers to 
the territory outside of Rochester in an 
effort to stimulate our station growth, but 
on second thought decided to call on our 
employes of all departments to put their 
shoulders ‘to the wheel, and we feel con- 
fident that they will, one and all, loyally 
respond as they have in the past. 

We shall, therefore, put on a drive for 
additional telephones and added revenue 
during the month of January, 1923. 

It is our hope that we can add 500 sub- 
scribers outside of the city of Rochester. 

A commission of $2 will be paid for 
each new subscriber secured, and all em- 
ployes will be eligible to commission, ex- 
cept the district commercial managers. 


By Frank T. Byrne 
Rochester 


Commission will also be paid on exten- 
sion sets, etc., and special prizes awarded. 

Rules governing this drive will be an- 
nounced in a few days. 

The number of new telephones procured 
for each exchange district will be posted 
every day at noon during January in the 
executive office in Rochester. 

Let us make this drive a big success, 
and to that ‘end your codperation and 
support are solicited. 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun P. BoyLan, 
General Manager. 


The second step in these plans was to 
arrange for organization meetings in the 
different central office districts, at which 
all of the employes would be present, in 
order that the technical points in connec- 
tion with the work of soliciting applica- 
tions for service could be explained by the 
respective district commercial managers, 
and also for the purpose of arousing the 
enthusiasm of the employes to the extent 
necessary, if the campaign were to be a 
successful one. Five such meetings were 
held before January 1. 

Appreciating that if we were to get 
results from thesemployes of the different 
departments, they would have to forget 
departmental lines and assume, for the 
period of the drive, that they were em- 
ployes of only one department—the com- 
Mr. Bruce, plant su- 
perintendent, Mr. Vickery, traffic superin- 
tendent, and myself decided that we would 
set the example by attending these meet- 
ings together and endeavor to show the 
employes that we, as heads of these de- 
partments, were cooperating 100 per cent 
for the success of the drive. 

Before talking to the employes at these 
meetings, we saw to it that they were all 
seated in the form of a circle, with space 
for three chairs forming a gap. We then 
filled in this gap by taking the chairs our- 
selves, thereby closing the circle. When 
talking we remained seated and tried to 
make the whole affair as informal as pos- 
sible. We used the simile of the family 
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circle, pointing out to the oe Hee that 

we had a family problem to solve, and if 
we wished to solve it. we must go at it as 
members of one family. I might say right 
here that if we had not obtained one new 
subscriber, we accomplished a worth-while - 
object in stimulating in the employes a_ 
spirit of codperation which, to my mind, 

always brings large returns. ; 

Copies of rules governing the drive 
were given to the chief operators and wire 
chiefs who were in attendance, for posting 
on the bulletin boards in the different ex- 
changes. These rules specified— i 

1. That the duration of the drive was 
ts be from January 2 to January 31. 

2. That any employe of the corporation 
was eligible to commissions and prizes for 
securing applications, except the officers, 
department heads and district managers. — 

3. That applications for service should 
be taken only where facilities were avail- 
able for connecting the applicant without 
construction; that applications would have 
to be those that would normally be ac- 
cepted by the corporation at full rates; 
that the service connection charge of $3.50 
per station and the first month’s rental 
should accompany each application. Ap- 
plications for extension stations and for 
regrades from one class of service to an- 
other could be taken during the drive and 
commissions were to be paid for such 
extra stations and regrades, but that main 
stations only counted in the quotas. 

4. That the commissions were to be 
for each main station, 50 cents for each 
extension station, and 10 per cent on the 
increase in the annual rate for each re- 
grade, and that these commissions were 
payable as soon as service applied for wag 
established. 

These rules also covered the routine for 
handling applications, the issuing of bul 
letins showing the progress of the drive, 
the quotas for each exchange district, and 
the prizes to be awarded to the employes 
having the three highest records of a 
plications for main stations secured and 
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accepted. These prizes were: First, $25; 
second, $15; and third, $10. 

In addition to the prizes given to the 
individual employes, there was also 
awarded a trophy to the commercial dis- 
trict obtaining the greatest percentage of 
its quota. This trophy was in the form 
of a silver shield on which was inscribed 
the purpose of the trophy and the name 
of the commercial district winning it. The 


_trophy was won by the Warsaw commer- 


cial district which had obtained 169 per 
cent of its quota. 

The quotas for the exchange districts 
were arrived at in this manner: The total 
expected growth for the territory outside 
of Rochester city for the year 1923 un- 
solicited was 638 new subscribers, and as 
500 is approximately 80 per cent of 638, 
each exchange was assigned a quota equal 
to 80 per cent of its expected 1923 growth. 

The unit values of applications in the 
different exchange districts for the pur- 
pose of awarding the prizes, were derived 
by multiplying the total quota by 100 and 
dividing this result by the quota for each 
exchange district, disregarding decimals 
and rounding out the figure for conven- 
ience in counting, e.g., the total quota was 
500, the quota for Atlanta was 8; 500100 
is 50,000, which divided by 8 is 6,250. 
This figure, therefore, represented the 
value of each application in Atlanta. 

Placing a unit value on each application 
in the different exchange districts was 
necessary so that each district would be on 
a uniform basis. Each employe obtaining 
an application was credited with the num- 
ber representing the application’s value in 
the district where it was obtained, and the 
total amount was summed up at the end 
of the drive to determine the various em- 
ployes’ standing. 

Our territory is divided into four com- 
mercial districts, each district being under 
a district commercial manager. The dis- 
trict managers were made responsible for 
the obtaining of the quota in their respec- 
tive districts and regulations for their 
guidance, supplementing the rules to all 
employes, were issued. These regulations 
specified that— 

1, A record be maintained on forms, 
which were supplied, of all applications 
taken during the drive, and the crediting 
oi each employe submitting applications. 

2. Commissions be payable at the option 
of the employe as soon as the subscriber 
was connected. 

_ 3. The district manager prepare daily 
bulletins, of the amount of business se- 
cured, and forward them each day for 


posting on the bulletin boards of the dif- 


' ferent exchanges. 

4. District managers visit various ex- 
changes in their districts, frequently, in 
order to encourage the employes to obtain 
their quota, and to furnish any informa- 
tion necessary. 

5. District managers furnish a_ brief 
Statement of rates to all employes for their 
g idance, and to forward a copy of each 
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day’s bulletin to the commercial superin- 
tendent’s office where the bulletins were 
compiled and forwarded to the general 
nianager. 

During January the weather was the 
worst we have: had in some years. The 
snowfall was the greatest on record for 
any January, with the exception of 1915. 
Although the month opened mild, on the 
6th a cold wave overspread the state with 
frequent snow storms and high winds. 
The storms of the |4th and 18th were 
particularly bad, the wind causing serious 


What Will You Do With 
Tomorrow? 

The great and startling question is, 
“Tf you should live tomorrow?” 

What then? 

If you should live tomorrow; if you 
should be granted yet another 24 hours 
of activity, of influence, of speech— 
what will you do? There’s the question. 
—Ralph Barstow. 
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drifts, closing the roads to traffic. Up to 
and including the 14th we had obtained 
43 per cent of our quota, or 216 new sub- 
scribers, but by the 25th we had but 65 
per cent, making a total of 325, or a gain 
of 101 for the period between the 14th 
to 25th. 

This indicated that if we were to obtain 
the desired goal, it would be necessary to 
secure 175 applications in seven days, or 
25 a day, while our average had been 
slightly over 18 a day up to the 25th; 
or in other words, we had to double our 
average for the remaining period of the 
drive. This was quite a problem as the 
roads were impassable and the villages 
thoroughly combed for prospects. Our 
only hope was in the rural territory out- 
side of the villages. 

We thought first of equipping our people 
with snowshoes and skis, for this seemed 
to be the only way possible to reach the 
“ruralites.” On second thought we de- 
cided to first try the rural mail carrier 
who is supposed to be able to get into all 
sorts of inaccessible places, so we prepared 
this letter: 


Isn’t it rather lonesome these days, con- 
sidering the fact that you are virtually 
isolated on account of the heavy snows 
and the impassable condition of the roads, 
to be without some means of communica- 
tion with the outside world? Wouldn't a 
telephone be an invaluable aid these 
stormy days? 

We are having a little campaign for new 
subscribers THIS MON TH—the employe 
who secures the greatest number receives 
a cash prize. I am trying to win one of 
these prizes. 

The cost of installing the service is 
$3.50, and this will be billed on the first 
month’s bill, with your rental charge. 

Knowing that you are without telephone 
service, and thinking that perhaps the in- 
stallation of a telephone would be a com- 
fort and convenience in arranging your 
farm affairs, I am taking the liberty of 
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enclosing an application, which I would be 
pleased to have you sign and return to me 
in the enclosed stamped envelope. 


Yours sincerely, 


Three hundred of these letters were 
typed and the employes canvassed for the 
names of prospects whom they had in 
mind. The letters were then mailed over 
the employe’s signature, but this was one 
of the occasions when the rural carrier 
could not make good in time. We have, 
however, had quite a number of these 
applications returned to us as late as 
March 15 requesting service, showing that 
the letters were finally delivered. 

When it became apparent to the em- 
ployes that this mail could not be delivered 
and returned to us before the end of the 
drive, they decided that the only thing for 
them to do was to get into the rural ter- 
ritory, regardless of the impassability of 
the roads—and they did. They tried to 
get over the roads with automobiles and 
sleighs, but found that they could not get 
very far as we know of instances where 
girls in our traffic department who, in 
attempting to reach these prospective ap- 
plicants, were dumped into snowbanks, but 
they always succeeded in getting the ap- 
plications. Some of our men provided 
themselves with snowshoes and skis and 
covered the territory in that manner. 

By continuing to battle with the ele- 
ments, we not only succeeded in getting 
the 175 subscribers necessary to make the 
quota, but obtained 36 additional, so that 
the drive closed on January 31 with 536 
new subscribers, 29 extension stations, and 
regrades showing an increase of $450 per 
annum. 

This putting into service of plant, the 
majority of which would ordinarily lie 
idle and “eat its head off,” so to speak, in 
maintenance, resulted in an increase of 
revenue amounting to $18,556.40 per year. 
The service connection charges amounted 
to $1,931. The expense of obtaining these 
additional stations amounted to $1,088.30 
in commissions and $140 incidental ex- 
penses, making a total expense of $1,228.30, 
or a cost per station of $2.17. 


Statistics of the Telephone Growth 
in California. 

With 193,518 telephones installed as of 
March 1, 1923, Los Angeles leads the state 
of California in telephone equipment, and 
also ranks San Francisco by 17,766 sta- 
tions, according to statistics compiled: by 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

San Francisco is second with 175,752, 
and is the only other city, with the excep- 
tion of Los Angeles, over the 100,000 
mark. 

Oakland is third with 51,591 telephones, 
and San Diego fourth with 21,790. Other 
Southern California cities shown are Al- 
hambra, 2,974; Glendale, 4,632; Riverside, 
4,766; San Pedro, 2,828; Santa Ana, 3,706; 
Anaheim, 1,769; Fullerton, 1,343; Bur- 
bank, 679; Brawley, 473; Inglewood, 791: 
Wilmington, 590, and Culver City, 452. 


Indiana Bell Hearings Completed | 


Commission Concludes Hearings on Rate Case of Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. and Expects to Issue Ruling by July—Rate-Making Powers of State Ques- 
tioned—Indiana Bell Under Jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Announcement has been made by the In- 
diana Public Service Commission that it 
will probably make its ruling in the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. consolidated rate case, 
involving every Bell telephone exchange in 
Indiana and which has been before the 
commission since November 27, 1922, on 
er about July 1. The hearing, which has 
been completed, is regarded as the most 
important rate case that has ever been 
before the. Hoosier commission. 

Brings Up Federal Authority. 

During the final arguments in the case, 
attorneys for the Indiana Bell raised a 
point which may clip the rate-making pow- 
ers of state public utility commissions. 
They contend that under the federal law 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
not the Indiana commission has jurisdic- 
tion over depreciation. The Indiana Bell 
is an interstate carrier, they asserted, as to 
its local exchanges as: well as the long 
distance toll system, because the local ex- 
changes are used in performing a long dis- 
tance service. 

The advancement of this proposition, 
both in the oral arguments and in a brief 
for the Indiana Bell evidently was of 
greater interest to the commissioners than 
any other phase of the discussion. The 
commissioners asked W. H. Thompson, at- 
torney for the Indiana Bell, many ques- 
tions in the course of his argument on this 
point, their questions indicating that if the 
Indiana commission has no jurisdiction 
over depreciation, then the rate-making 
power is seriously affected, either directly 
or indirectly. 

That the American Telephone & Tele- 
‘graph Co., parent of the Indiana Bell and 
of Bell systems throughout the country, 
has a policy of denying that state commis- 
sions have any control over the rate of de- 
preciation is indicated by the fact that the 
brief filed with the Indiana commission 
credits to C. M. Bracelen, general solicitor 
for the A. T. & T., the authorship of sev- 
eral points setting forth the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s jurisdiction in 
the matter and denying that state commis- 
sions have any power in a matter over 
which the federal government has taken 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Bracelen took the position 
time ago in a telephone rate case in New 
York, but it is understood that the United 
States Supreme Court, which recently 
passed on the rate case, did not deal with 
the question of depreciation jurisdiction. 

If the Indiana commission takes the 
position that it has the right to say what 
the rate for depreciation shall be, it might 
be that the question raised by the Bell in- 
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terests will ultimately be decided by the 
courts on the basis of the Indiana case. 


In his final argument in behalf of the 
Bell company Mr. Thompson dealt chiefly 
with the relations between the Indiana 
Bell and the American company, attempt- 
ing to show that the dealings between the 
parent and the subsidiary were entirely 
legal, and that service of the Indiana com- 
pany was rendered more efficient through 
the assistance of the general staff of the 
American company. 

He also argued that the Indiana Bell 
is an interstate carrier and that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under the 
act of Congress, has told the Indiana Bell 
to fix its depreciation rate until the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission acts. 


“Doesn’t that leave you unregulated?” 
asked Commissioner Oscar Ratts, refer- 
ring to the contention that the Indiana 
commission has no jurisdiction. 

“Ves, sir,’ said Mr. Thompson. 

Commissioner Ratts then asked whether 
the Indiana Bell was not “dodging between 
the two,” meaning the Interstate and state 
commissions. Mr. Thompson said he 
thought not, for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would step in any time it 
thought the Indiana Bell’s depreciation 
rate was too high. 


Depreciation and Federal Law. 


In answer to a question of Commissioner 
Edgar Blessing, Mr. Thompson said that 
to a certain extent the power of the In- 
diana commission to fix rates was re- 
moved. He said there was no reason to 
assume that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would not deal fairly with the 
subject. He said the rate of depreciation 
affected the integrity of the property and 
the question of whether the company 
could perform its functions as an inter- 
state carrier. 

Chairman, John W. McCardle wondered 
whether “it wouldn't lead to Congress 
making the telephone rates.” 

In his argument Mr. Thompson submit- 
ted the following points: 

The evidence shows that the Indiana 
Bell is entitled to relief, and has not made 
a dollar of profit for years; has a corpo- 
rate deficit of $2,400,000 and its property 
is being confiscated ; is entitled to a return 
of 8 per cent on its present value; the ap- 
praisal by the company is not hypothetical, 
but is based on actual construction costs of 
recent years; present price levels will 
probably continue for the next five years 
with slight variations; going value for 
which the company claims over $7,000,000, 
is not a question of what it actually cost 
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to bring the company into the status of a 
going concern, but what it would cost to 
do it now if the plant were reconstructed ; 
20 per cent of value of physical plant is a 
conservative figure for going value. 

He denied that the directors of the In- 
diana Bell are not ‘bona fide.” Frederick 
Van Nuys, of counsel for the commission 
had argued that they are not bona fide be- 
cause before they were elected they exe- 
cuted an option to sell their one share of 
stock back to the A. T. & T. within a year 
after ceasing to be directors. 


Indiana Bell and A. T. & T. 


In discussing the relations of the Indiana 
Bell and the A. T. & T., Mr. Thompson 
said the “relationship is sanctioned by 
law,” and the Indiana commission by order 
authorized the A. T. & T. to acquire the 
Indiana Bell stock. He admitted that 
commission had a right to investigate the 
working of intercompany contracts and 
asserted that the evidence was that the 4%: 
per cent licensee contract between the In- 
diana Bell and the A. T. & T. and the 
standard supply contract between the In- 
diana Bell and the Western Electric Co., 
which also is controlled by the A. T. & T., 
have been advantageous to the Bell. 

He asserted that the evidence shows that 
the Indiana Bell saves at least $185,000 a 
year by buying of and through the West- 
ern Electric and that one of the savings 
under the licensee contract with the A. T. 
& T. is in financing. He said $250,000 was 
saved by the Indiana Bell in getting the 
face value of demand notes, not having to 
sell them at a discount to the A. T. & T., 
financial backer of the Indiana Bell. 


A. T. & T. Earnings. 


To. remove what he regarded as a mis- 
conception, because the A. T. & T. has 
been paying 9 per cent dividends, he sub- 
mitted a table showing the net earnings of 
the A. T. & T. for 1922 were 7.017 per 
cent of its book costs, the net earnings be- 
ing $81,668,440 and the book costs $1,163,- 
931,842. He said the A. T. & T. has been 
able to pay 9 per cent dividends because on 
most of its funded debt the interest rate 
is less than 6 per cent, much of it being 4 
and 4%. The total number of stockhold- 
ers was 248,925 in 1922, and the number 
holding fewer than 100 shares was 236,- 
241. He spoke of the company as a great 
American institution that had done more 
than any other to advance telephony. 

In his arguments Mr. Van Nuys said 
the Indiana Bell is a “corporate fiction” 
and the real party interest is the A. T. & 
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T. The Indiana commission, he said, has 
a perfect right to scrutinize all the rela-_ 
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tions between the two concerns in view of 
the “corporate fiction,” and look through 
the form to the substance. 

He said that while the 4% per cent con- 
tract payments out of gross revenue began 
in 1902, it is not until 1919 that the con- 
tract said anything about consulting and 
advisory service of the general staff, so he 
contended that a charge for such a service 
was an “after thought.” There have been 
many engineers of the A. T. & T. before 
the 1919 contract was written. Moreover, 
he argued, it was the duty of the A. T. 
& T., being in the utility business, to im- 
prove the business in every way it could 
without expecting special pay. 

George Barnard, in arguing in behalf of 
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the commission, declared that a_ utility 
should be entitled to a fair return on “what 
the utility can show its property to be 
worth.” He declared that the theory of re- 
production value in appraising property 
was pure speculation, while the theory of 
prudent investment or original cost was 
based upon fact. 

“The people of Indiana should not be 
penalized on a hypothetical case involving 
a speculation showing a difference of $13,- 
000,000,” he declared. “Give them a return 
on all money they have prudently invested 
through all the years they have operated, 
and you will come as near to measuring 
justice as any standard yet set up in this 
land.” 
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He read an order from the commission, 
issued in February, 1920, which set a value 
on the Central Union Telephone Co.’s 
property, later absorbed by the Indiana 
Bell, but at that time controlled by the 
same interests that control the Bell com- 
pany. The order, he said, fixed the value 
of the property at $15,773,412. 

“This was the first opportunity given 
these men to appreciate the value of their 
property, and I charge they did it to the 
extent of $2,000,000,” he declared. “For 
30 days after the order of this commission 
was issued, they wrote upon their books 
$19,000,000 as the value of their property. 

Other arguments were presented by 
Frank B. Faris and Perry E. O’Neal. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Red Wing Merger With Tri-State 
Approved by Commission. 

The merger of the Red Wing Telephone 
Co., of Red Wing, with the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, 
was approved on April 24 by the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission. 

The order requires that the Tri-State 
company, after the consolidation is effected, 
shall prepare a statement every month 
showing revenues and expenses of the 
combined properties by principal accounts, 
and shall furnish, within six months, data 
showing the valuation of its properties 
within the Red Wing exchange—these 
documents to be filed with the commission 
and copies provided for the city clerk of 
Red Wing. 

Due to the elimination of property and 
adjustments in operating account because 
of the consolidation, the commission 
deemed it advisable to require the com- 
pany, after experience under the unifica- 
tion, to present its case again with the 
complete valuation and operating state- 
ments. 

The rates approved for the merger are 
the same as those proposed by the com- 
pany, except four-party residence desk and 
wall sets, and are practically the same as 
those now in effect in Albert Lea, Austin, 
Faribault, Owatonna, and Stillwater— 
which cities were used for purposes of 
comparison. 

The valuation claimed by the Tri-State 
for the properties after consolidation was 
$181,652. The commission’s figures for 
the Tri-State exchange in Red Wing were: 
Reproduction new value as of October 31, 
1921, $57,185; depreciated value, $41,830. 

The value of the property of the Red 
Wing company, as made by Mr. Stone, an 
_ engineer upon whose judgment the com- 
mission relies, was given as: Reproduction 
new as of October 31, 1918, $155,029; de- 
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preciated value, $112,628. Additions to the 
properties between that date and Septem- 
ber 80, 1922, gave a depreciated value of 
$123,225. 

The depreciated values of the Tri-State 
and Red Wing exchanges, when combined, 
would produce a value of $165,055, accord- 
ing to the commission’s figures. 

The estimate of property which it will 
be necessary to eliminate was presented by 
the Tri-State as $7,794, on a claimed total 
value of $189,446. 

From these figures the commission found 
that the minimum value that could be ap- 
plied to the combined properties at the 
present time for rate-making was $150,000. 

Some of the witnesses at the hearing 
made the claim that there was watered 
stock outstanding against the Red Wing 
property and that this should affect the 
valuation, but the, commission said that 
none of the values which it used were in 
any way affected by stock or securities 
issued and that only the actual physical 
property was considered. 

It was brought out that the Red Wing 
company has paid to its original stockhold- 
ers in dividends or appreciation in its prop- 
erty over.a period of 18 years, approxi- 
mately 150 per cent, or an average of 8% 
per cent per annum. 

“This,” said the commission, “marks the 
Red Wing Telephone Co. as having been 
a financially successful enterprise, but it 
cannot be said to prove that there was ex- 
cess earnings or watered stock of the com- 
pany outstanding.” 

The operating expenses as set up by the 
Tri-State for the consolidated property 
amounted to $53,997 per year, or $21 per 
station. This was lower than that for the 
five cities mentioned and about $1.50 higher 
than for Winona, 

The new rate schedule proposed would 
yield a revenue of $59,730 according to the 


company, and $61,678 according to the 
commission’s experts. The commission 
used $20 per station per year as a reason- 
able operating expense, which it said 
would yield a revenue of $51,820, leaving 
$9,858 for return—or about 6 per cent upon 
a value of $150,000. 

The rates finally approved for the uni- 
fied service are: 


Business : 
One-partyats cas. caddies anaes doves $4.50 
WORDAT CVI fae aie ae au cea eall oats 3.75 
HEXtensiOte sate gana te ts ale ye oe 1.00 
Residence : 
One-pattyere. ie Heo oe aoe tes 2.50 
TP wO-partyi- Iegec coe diese ceae « 2.00 
HOUUs party: aicaca dos fata nhac de chee 1.50 
Ruraleductar ante dh adic. tens bes 1.50 


The proposed rates of $1.75 for four- 
party residence desk sets was reduced to 
$1.50 net, and the proposed $1.50 for wall 
sets was reduced to $1.25 net. 

The testimony of representatives from 
the rural district showed that during the 
past few years the Red Wing company has 
been furnishing a poor grade of service 
on these lines. There are 30 rural cir- 
cuits, with an average of 13 subscribers to 
a circuit. Some of the circuits were found 
to be of excess length—Line 26 having 22 
miles of circuit and 19 subscribers. 

One of the conditions attached to the 
permission to increase the rural rate to 
$1.50 was that during the 1923 season the 
Tri-State company should reconstruct the 
rural circuits so as to have no circuit with 
more than 12 subscribers, except those 
serving the territory known as Prairie 
Island. 


California Company Gets Time 
Extension for Consolidation. 
The California Railroad Commission, on 
April 19, granted the Associated Telephone 
Co., of Long Beach, an extension of time 
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until December 31, 1923, in which to con- 
clude the reorganization and consolidation 
of the Union Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., Long Beach Telephone *& 
Telegraph Co. and San Bernardino Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. as the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. and to establish rates 
and regulations. 


Surrenders Franchise to Go Under 
State Commission Control. 

Notice of the surrender of the franchise 
and licenses held by the Laporte Tele- 
phone Co. in the city of Laporte and in 
Laporte County, Ind., was filed with the 
city clerk of Laporte on April 20. The sur- 
render is made in accordance with the acts 
of the Indiana legislature in 1921, which 
authorize a public utility to surrender such 
franchise in lieu of indeterminate. results. 

The company announced its determina- 
tion to submit to the control of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission rather than to 
local and county authorities. 

The action is purely a technical one, and 
will not affect the policy of the company, 
other than to change the source of control. 


A. T. & T. Seeks Right to Land in 
Indiana for Pole Line. 

Right to erect and maintain on certain 
strips of land in Laporte County, Ind., 
necessary poles, wires,.cables and fixtures 
for telephone service is asked in two sep- 
arate complaints filed April 10 in the cir- 
cuit court by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

According to charges made in the com- 
plaints the defendants are the owners of 
certain real estate located in Center town- 
ship, which is in the line of the proposed 
telephone wires which are to be erected 
between South Bend and Highland. It is 
stated that due effort has been made by 
the telephone company to effect an agree- 
ment with the defendants but that right 
to construct the line over their property 
has been refused. 

It is set forth in the complaint that by 
reason of the fact that the telephone com- 
pany is a public utility and is incorporated 
jor the purpose of serving the public, it 
has the right to appropriate such rights 
as may be necessary in performing this 
service. 

In addition to the right to cross the 
property with the poles and wire the com- 
pany asks that it also have permission to 
go upon the land at any time to make 
needed repairs in maintaining the line. 


Deficit for Last Five Years— 
Higher Rates Allowed. 

In allowing the application of the Bel- 
lingham Telephone Co., of Bellingham, 
for increased rates, the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commisison said that 
the company has been operating on a scale 
of rates entirely too low. The new sched- 
ule which the commission approved on 
April 23, to take effect May 1, is sub- 
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stantially as proposed by the company. The 
old and new rates are as follows: 


Old New 
Business— rates. rates. 
Cote  __—_ $1.25 $2.50 
‘Two-party (eee. ws 1.00 2.00 
Residence— 
Oné-party Game. ww 1.25 1.50 
i WO-pantyaeeeemnn. .... =. s LOU Rees 
Four-party eee, 1.00 
Rural— 
Residence, multi-party...... 1.25 +150 
Business, multi-party (ex- 
CIUSIVE) ae... a 1 2oaeocoU) 
Business, multi-party 
(grouped) eee. ........ es 
Schools, multi-party ....... 1.25 1,25 
Village lodges and schools.... 1.25 ° 1.50 
Employes) (2 ae... 1.25 1.00 


The rate of $2.50 for rural business is 
for stations which are on exclusive busi- 
ness lines, with not to exceed 10 stations 
per line. The $2.25 rate applies to busi- 
ness which is grouped with multi-party 
residence stations. 

A discount of $1 was allowed under the 
old rates for payment of the bill for the 
entire year on or before January 20. Un- 
der the new rules there is a discount of 
75 cents on bills paid quarterly in ad- 
vance; 50 cents on bills paid two months 
in advance; and 25 cents for payment one 
month in advance. The new schedule given 
above, however, covers the net rates. 

Service connection were also 
allowed as follows: $2 for business instru- 
ments not in place, $1.50 for residence, and 
$1 for extensions; $1.50 for business in- 
struments in place and $1 for residence. 
The inside move charge is $1; change in 
type of equipment, $1; and disconnect and 


charges 


reconnect for non-payment, $2. Change 
of name in the directory listing will 


cost $1. 

The company operates a magneto ex- 
change, serving 87 town and 320 rural 
stations. As the greater part of the con- 
struction and the great number of tele- 
phones are located in the rural districts, 
the commission found some difficulty in 
establishing rates which would be remun- 
erative and at the same time would not be 
prohibitive. 

The’ exhibits presented showed that the 
company has been operating at a loss for 
the past five years, even though the ex- 
change was economically operated. 


Michigan Commission Approves 
Sale of Two Exchanges. 

The Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion gave its approval, on April 10, to the 
sale of the exchanges at Adamsville and 
Union to the owners of the 
Edwardsburg. 

The Union exchange was established by 
William Fox in 1902 and grew to 50 or 
60 patrons. About 1912 it was taken over 
by the Birch Lake Telephone Co., of Van- 
dalia, and this company has operated the 
exchange ever since. 

New poles, new wires and other equip- 
ment are to be installed at once by the 


system at 
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Edwardsburg company, and it is planned 
to rehabilitate the Union exchange, which, 
through lack of sufficient patronage, needs 
considerable attention. 


Higher Rates Approved for Sher- 
burn, Minn., Company. 

An increase of 25 cents a month in the 
one-party business and residence rates 
was allowed the Sherburn Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Sherburn, by the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission on 
April 20, effective May 1. The old and 
new rates are: 


Old New 
rates. y= rates: 
Business, one-party.......... $2.25 $2.50 
Residence, one-party...4 aes 1.25 1.50 
Rural) multi-party, see 1.25 25 
Rural switching service...... 30 35 


The company operates a magneto ex- 
change at Sherburn, serving approximately 
198 town and 126 rural stations, and per- 
forming switching service for 54 rural con- 
necting company stations. 

The rate allowed are not as high as 
those requested by the company, but the 
commission found that a large portion of 
the operating expenses had been incorrect- 
ly distributed, tending to inflate the main- 
tenance expense, and that by adhering to 
the accounting methods prescribed by the 
commission the schedule allowed would be 
adequate. 


Rates Too Low—Commission Al- 
lows Advances as Proposed. 

A review of the revenues and expenses © 
of the Granite Falls Telephone Co., of 
Granite Falls, for the years 1920, 1921 and 
1922 showed the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission that the company 
has been operating under rates which were 
insufficient. The schedule of advanced 
rates proposed by the company was allowed 
on April 20 to take effect May 1. 

The Granite Falls company was organ- 
ized in 1905. It operates a common bat- 
tery exchange and serves about 400 town 
and 232 rural stations. It also performs 
switching service for eight rural connect-— 
ing stations. 

The rates which the company has been 
using and those which went into effest 
May 1 are: 


Old New 

rates. rates 
Business, one-party.......... $2.50 | 
Residence, one-party......... 1.50 
Residence, two-party......... 1.25 
Residence, four-party........ 1.00 
Ruralpamtiltipattuen seme 1.50 


Equipment in Good Condition 
Advanced Rates Allowed. 

On April 21 the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission gave the Wendell 
Telephone Co., of Wendell, permission to 
place in effect on May 1 a schedule of in- 
creased rates. 
The Wendell company has about 53 town 
subscribers and renders switching service 
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to 161 rural connecting stations. A ma- 
jority of its subscribers are stockholders 
in the company. 

Exhibits presented at the hearing showed 
that during 1922 the company collected 
from its stockholders assessments amount- 
ing to $1,472, in addition to the operating 
revenues. 

In 1920 and 1921 the company expended 
some $3,200 for reconstructing the ex- 
change, including replacing the old open 
wire leads with underground cable and in- 
_ stalling a new switchboard. With this new 
equipment, the commission said, the com- 
pany should be able to furnish excellent 
service to its patrons. 

The old and new schedules are: 


Old New 
rates. rates. 
mpusiness, One-party.......... $2.00 $2.50 
Business, joint user......... fines 1.00 
Residence, one-party......... 1.00 1.00 
Rural switching service..... no Ss 50 


The rural patrons receiving switching 
service have paid in the form of assess- 
ments, 11 some years amounting to $1.00 
a month, 


Court Sustains Higher Rates 
Than Called for in Franchise. 


The action of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in charging a 
higher rate in Biloxi, Miss., than the fran- 
chise called for was upheld on April 19, 
when Judge Graham rendered a decision 
against F. W. Elmer, Jr., who had brought 
a test suit in the Harrison County Circuit 
Court to prevent increased charges. 

Judge Graham decided that power to fix 
rates had not been expressly vested in the 
Biloxi authorities by the state legislature. 
According to the Mississippi constitution, 
Judge Graham declared, the power of 
rate-making is placed in the hands of the 
police. Express act rather than implica- 
tion, is necessary to pérmit a municipality 
to frame rates, he held. 

Rate-making contracts let by a munic- 
ipality are not obligatory on the state, par- 
ticularly in lieu of specific authority from 
the state to the municipality. He ruled 
that such authority had not been granted 
to Biloxi. 

Every Mississippi community having 
made rate reservations on _ franchises 
granted, is affected by the decision. 


-Mutual Companies Must See That 
Toll Charges Are Paid. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
‘sion has ruled that mutual telephone com- 
panies that adopt rules for the govern- 
ment of their subscribers in the matter 
of charges for services furnished through 
the mutual by an outside company, must 
see that the latter is not a loser. While 
no formal order has been issued in the 
matter, the commission has told C. B. 
Cox, manager of the Mullen Telephone 
Co., that if these subscribers do not make 
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prompt payment for services, he will be 
upheld in refusing to continue service. 

In the country outside the district 
served by the Mullen company is a net- 
work of mutuals that have adopted the 
plan of charging on the call basis when 
they are routed through to Mullen, but 
these refuse to make the collections for 
the town company. 

The sums are so small that the latter 
cannot afford to make the collections it- 
self with the subscribers so far distant, 
and the Virginia Telephone Co., which is 
the medium through which the most of 
these calls reach Mullen, also refuses to 
make collections or to deny switching con- 
nections to these patrons whether they pay 
or not. 

The commission has instructed Mr.:-Cox 
to refuse physical connections to the Vir- 
ginia if payments are not made for ser- 
vice rendered. 


Irrigation Company Wants Flat 
Rate Toll Service. 

When is a toll message not a toll mes- 
sage? This is a question the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission has been asked 
to answer. The Enterprise Irrigation dis- 
trict is 24 miles long, and it has telephones 
at its headgates and in its superintendent’s 


office. The wires run through exchanges 
of the Platte Valley Telephone Co., 
which makes the regular toll message 


charge every time one official has to call 
the other up on company business. 

The irrigation district has now applied 
to the state commission for an _ order 
holding that these are not properly toll 
messages and do not come under the toll 
rate schedule. It asks that the commis- 
sion fix a flat rate for monthly service, 
which will give its officers the right to 
call one another up as often as the neces- 
sities of the business require. It is willing 
to pay a sum in excess of the regularly- 
scheduled rates for business service on 
the two exchanges to which the respec- 
tive telephone stations are now attached. 
Telephone Company Refuses to 

Take Lines Off Power Poles. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has refused to act as umpire in a 
novel controversy in the village of Page, 
Holt County, between the locally-owned 
telephone company and a transmission and 
electric light company operated by J. L. 
Shamer & Sons. 

The latter made complaint that several 
years ago, following a storm that laid 
low its pole lines, the telephone company 
had obtained temporary space on the poles 
of the light company for its wires, and 
that now it refused to take them off, 
claiming that it was first in the town and 
had a right to continue to use them. 

The telephone company admitted that 
it had gone onto the light company’s poles 
as an emergency proposition following a 
sleet storm that tore down everything for 
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it, but left the light line poles intact. 
Further than that it made no explanation. 

The light company. said that the situa- 
tion was a dangerous one, that contact 
between the two wires resulted in putting 
the switchboard out of commission and 
endangered the lives of the operators ana 
subscribers. 

After cogitating the matter, the com- 
mission concluded that it had no jurisdic- 
tion, and advised the light company that 
its only redress was to go into court about 
it. It also advised the telephone company 
that the condition was fraught with 
danger, and that as it is a partnership 
and not a corporation the owners might 
find themselves facing a heavy damage 
suit should a crossing. of wires. cause 
death or injury. 

Curiously enough none of the sub- 
scribers complained as to service condi- 
tions. Because of this, and the additional 
fact that the property of the company 
is wholly within the town limits of Page, 
the commission had no legal power to in- 
terfere or make an order. 


Asks Mortgage for Plant to Re- 
deem Notes. 

An application has been filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission by 
S. H. Rolston and J. E. Rolston, owners of 
the Ainsworth Telephone Co., for permis- 
sion to mortgage the plant for $5,500. 

The owners have recently done consider- 
able work on the plant to bring it into 
good service condition, and have accumu- 
lated a considerable indebtedness which is 
now represented by notes. If it can mort- 
gage the plant, J. Earle Rolston, manager, 
says, it can reduce its interest charges ma- 
terially. Not all of the indebtedness, he 
explains, is covered by the $5,500, but 
the remainder is held by his father. 


Illinois Commission Is Not Au- 
thorized to Suspend Rates. 

An order of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission permanently suspending cer- 
tain rates proposed to be put into effect 
by a telephone company, is unauthorized. 
The commission should determine wheth- 
er or not the proposed rates are just and 
reasonable, and, if not, should determine 
what are just and reasonable rates and 
fix them. Illinois Bell Telephone Co. vs. 
Illinois Commerce Commission, ex rel. 
Cities of Sterling and Rock Falls; Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, 137 Northeastern, 
451. 


Assets More Than Double Stock 
Issued, Asks Stock Dividend. 


Application has been made by the Cozad 
Mutual Telephone Co. to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for permission 
to issue a stock dividend. This company 
was recently taken over by a group of 
business men and put into first-class physi- 
cal shape, with a great deal of under- 


ground construction. Originally they had 
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put $8,455 in cash into the till, represent- 
ing $8,900 worth of stock at 95 cents, but 
their improvement program called for the 
expenditure of nearly twice that amount 
of money. 

’ At the present time the company has an 
authorized capital of $22,250, and it desires 
authority to issue the difference between 
this and the $8,900 outstanding. Its assets, 
as scheduled to the commission in a finan- 
cial statement accompanying the applica- 
tion, total $24,170. 


Court Cannot Prescribe Rates But 
May Accomplish Same Effect. 
A court cannot in terms prescribe the 

rates which may be charged by a corpora- 

tion after confiscatory rates established 
by ordinance are enjoined. However, it 
can, in effect, accomplish the same result 
by refusing its aid to a company which, 
after the issuance of such injunction, un- 
dertakes to collect an exorbitant rate, so 
that it would not come into equity with 
clean hands. City of Louisville vs. Louis- 
ville Home Telephone Co.; U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 279 Federal, 949. 


Nebraska Maximum Rate Bill 
Passed When Reconsidered. 

With the aid of United States Senator 
Howell, who came to Lincoln to assist, the 
advocates of H. R. 598; which forbids the 
state railway commission from making any 
rates for public utilities other than maxi- 
mum rates, were able to secure the recon- 
sideration of the bill, killed two weeks ago 
in the senate. 

When placed on final passage, the bill 
secured the necessary 17 votes, with 15 in 
opposition, to put it over, and it is re- 
garded as certain that Governor Bryan 
will sign it. The commission fears that it 
will result in discrimination. The advo- 
cates of the bill gave as their reason for 
desiring its passage that it would result in 
the restoration of competition in the tele- 
phone business. 


Asks Stock Dividend Account of 
Dividends Put Into Plant. 

The Cedar County Farmers’ Telephone 

Co., of Hartington, Neb., has applied to 

the state railway commission for permis- 


Name of Company. 


Leesburg Telo., Fla. .. . Leesburg 


1Southwestern Bell, Ark.. Ft. Smith ... 


South Atlantic, Fla. ..... VETER INIT eeeeerrc ee 
Karmers Miut:, iNébr: -....5 Avoca.) .eee 
Newark Telo., Ohio ...... Newark 
Mountain States, Utah .. Holliday .... 
Freeman Telo., Wis. .... Ferryville 
Hampden Farmers, Wis.. Columbus 


*Desk sets $3 extra. 


City or Town. 


1Reduced rates. 
struments owned and maintained by subscriber $3 less. 
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sion to issue a stock dividend of approxi- 
mately $7,000. This represents the differ- 
ence between 
$9,400, and the valuation of $16,304, placed 
on its property by the commission in 1917. 
The company has planned to build a new 
exchange building, install a new switch- 
board, put up cable and make other im- 
provements totaling about $14,000. 

In making the application, B. Ready, the 
official in charge, said that the company 
proposed to sell new and additional stock 
to finance these improvements, but that be- 
fore this could be done it would be neces- 
sary to hand over to the present holders 
the accumulations that they had permitted 
to go into new property instead of draw- 
ing out as dividends. It is planned to have 
the present stockholders add enough cash 
to the stock dividend so that each will re- 
ceive an additional share of stock for each 
one now held. 


Continues Trial Rate Schedule Be- 
cause Figures Not Conclusive. 
The Platte County Independent Tele- 

phone Co. has been given permission by 

the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
to continue in effect the schedule of rates 
that expired by limitation on May 1. The 

company was recently purchased from C. 

J. Garlow and associates by Frank H. 

Woods, R. E. Mattison, W. E. Bell and 

W. L. Lemon of the Lincoln company. 
The rate schedule was a trial one, put in 

a year ago by the commission over the 

protests of the company. The commission 

figured that the rates should result in a 

reasonable return on the investment. The 

annual report of the company showed that 
for 1922 its revenues were $35,521.87 and 
its operating expenses, $29,650.93, and 
after deducting interest, taxes and miscel- 

laneous expenses, there was left for divi- 

dends but $1,358.76. 

The commission declined to accept these 
figures as conclusive that its rate schedule 
was too low. It says that the company’s 
books were lost or destroyed during the 
year and had to he reconstructed. It is 
convinced the operating revenues were 
larger than given. For the first three 
months of 1923 the financial experience of 
the company, the commission says in its 
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new order, justifies the belief that for the 
year it will earn 6.66 per cent on the fair 
valuation of $117,000. The company has 
a capital stock of $55,765. 

The company was authorized to abandon 
the old system of adding 5 per cent to the 
rates where payment in advance was not 
made under the rules of the company, and 
to put into effect the standard system of a 
spread of 25 cents a month between net 
and gross rates. 


Nebraska Bill Fixing Minimum 
Toll Commissions Passed. 

S. F. 200 has passed both houses of the 
Nebraska legislature, and will be signed by 
the governor within a few days. This bill 
inserts the words “at least” before the 
words in the statute that fix the commis- 
sion for telephone companies at 15 per cent 
for originating toll messages and 10 per 
cent for terminating messages, in addition 
to-computing the units used in giving the 
service. 

This will permit any company to nego- 
tiate a commission contract with toll com- 
panies in excess of this percentage, which 
has been the law for years. It also per- 
mits the state railway commission to fix a 
new percentage. 

Most of the companies in Nebraska have 
contracts with the Bell and Lincoln com- 
panies by which they get 25 per cent on 
the total toll business, under the single 
ticket method of keeping track of calls. 


Council Grants New Franchise to 
Georgetown, Tex., Company. 


The city council of Georgetown, Texas, 
granted the Georgetown Telephone Co. a 
new franchise which will run for a period 
of 25 years. 

The new permit, which was issued April 
14, fixes the rate at $2.25 for residence 
telephones and $4.50 for business. ; 

Provision is made for a readjustment of 
rates at the end of every five years during 
the life of the franchise. 


Court Approves Higher Rates in 
Washington Temporarily. 


A temporary order granted April 24 by 
the federal court in the state of Washing- 


New Rate Schedules Approved by Various Public Utility Commissions and Published in “Telephony” During March. 
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ton gave the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Spokane, permission to 
place in effect on May 1 increased rates 
in Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane. 

This overrules the March 31 order of 
the Washington Department of Public 
Works, which denied the company’s appli- 
cations for increased rates and the cities’ 
petitions for reductions. 

The hearing on the matter of making 
permanent the temporary order of the 
court was set for April 30, and legal repre- 
sentatives of the three cities and of the 
public works department planned to con- 
test the order at this hearing. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

April 23: San Fernando Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., authorized to use $3,529 
received from the sale of its stock to 
finance construction expenditures; also 
granted an extension of time to Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, in which to dispose of stock 


amounting to $10,000 par value, the issu- 
ance of which was authorized in’ June, 
1921. 
ILLINOIs. 
April 4: Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


granted an extension time to 30 days from 
March 31, in which to report the transfer 
of property, as required by order of Jan- 
uary 3. 

April 4: Jasper County Telephone Co., 
of Newton, authorized to file schedule of 
rates designated as ICC No. 3 covering 
service in cities and villages set forth in 
the order. 

April 5: Scott County Telephone Co., 
of Winchester, authorized to place in ef- 
fect rate schedule ICC No. 3 on May 1. 

April 11: Sangamon County Telephone 
Co., of Pawnee, authorized to execute 
and deliver its first mortgage or deed of 
trust, dated April 1, 1923, to Eli Weber, 
of Springfield, as trustee, to secure $25,- 
000 principal amount of bonds; and to 
issue and sell $16,000 aggregate principal 
amount of first mortgage gold bonds, 
dated April 1, 1923, maturing April 1, 
1938, bearing 6 per cent interest. 

April 11: Illinois Local Telephone Co. 
authorized to issue and sell $20,000 aggre- 
gate par amount of its 7.per.cent cumula- 
tive preferred capital stock, consisting of 
200 shares of the par value of $100 per 
share. 

April 11: Approval given to the inter- 
corporate contract dated January 30, 1923, 
between the Commercial Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Olney, and the Cal- 
houn Independent Telephone Co., of Cal- 
houn; complaint of Commercial company 
against the Calhoun company in relation 
to toll commissions, dismissed. 

April 11: Herrick Limited Telephone 
Co. and Oconee Telephone Co. directed 
to reconstruct the toll. circuit between the 
exchanges of the companies at Herrick 
and Oconee. 

April 11: Complaint of B. R. Blair 
against the Home Telephone Co; ° of 
Douglas County relative to unsatisfac- 
tory telephone service, dismissed—cause 
of complaint having been satisfied. 

April 12: Order entered authorizing 
the Mt. Carroll Mutual Telephone Co. to 
sell and the Carroll County Independent 
Telephone Co. to purchase the entire tele- 
phone property of the mutual company 
~Jocated in the city of Mt. Carroll, and in 
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the rural territory contiguous thereto, for 
$14,500; and authorizing the Carroll 
County company to execute and deliver 
its first mortgage or deed of trust, dated 
May 1, 1923, to the First National Bank 
of Savanna, Ill., as trustee, for the pur- 
pose of securing a total issue of $300,000 
bonds; and to issue and sell $90,000 ag- 
gregate principal amount of its first mort- 
gage bonds, Series “A,’’ bearing 7 per 
cent interest; and directing that no 
change in rates be made affecting patrons 
now being served by the Carroll County 
company without order. 

April 18: In the matter of citation 
against the Union Telephone Co., for vio- 
lation of certain rules of general order 
No. 65, dismissed, order having been com- 
plied with. 

April 18: Approval given to intercor- 
porate agfeement dated January 23, 1923, 
between Eldorado Telephone Co., of EL 
dorado, and Western Union Telegraph 
Co. for the collection and remittance by 
the Eldorado company of charges for 
telegrams and cablegrams. 

April 19: Schedule of rules, regulations 
and conditions,of service in Rushville pre- 
sented by the Schuyler Telephone Co. 

May 1: Hearing held at Springfield on 
complaint of the Golden Retail Merchants 
Association as to the rates charged by 


the Golden Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Golden. 
May 2: Hearing held at Springfield on 


complaint of H. E. Ogle and others rela- 
tive to increased rates, toll charges, and 
service of the Home Telephone Co. in 
Arenzville and vicinity. 

May 2: Hearing held at Springfield on 
complaint of C. Blimling and others as 
to service furnished by the Home Tele- 
phone Co. of Arenzville, in Concord. 

May 2: Hearing held at Springfield on 
complaint of S. A. Culp against the Deer 
Creek Telephone Co. and the Eureka 
Telephone Co., alleging unlawful discon- 
nection of complainant's telephone. 

May 2: Hearing held at Springfield on 
citation to Cornell Telephone Co., of Cor- 
nell, and Automatic Home Telephone Co., 
of Pontiac, to show cause why toll con- 
nections should not be reéstablished be- 
tween Cornell and Pontiac; reopened on 
petition of Cornell company. 

May 2: Hearing held in Springfield in 
the matter of increased rates proposed by 
the Danvers Telephone Co. for service 
in Danvers; order previously entered by 
the circuit court of McLean County re- 
versing and remanding original order of 
the commission. « 

May 2: Hearing held at Springfield on 
proposed increased rates of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. for service in Beards- 
town and vicinity. 


MICHIGAN. 
April 10: Sale of Adamsville and 
Union exchanges to the owners of the 
Edwardsburg company, approved. 


MINNESOTA. 


April 24: Approval given to merger of 
Red Wing Telephone Co., of Red Wing, 
with Tri- State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of St. Paul; schedule of increased 
rates authorized to become effective after 
the consolidation. 

Missovrt, 


April 23: Supplemental order No. 3 
issued, granting the Columbia Telephone 
Co., of Columbia, extension of time to 
October 1, in which to complete the im- 
provements ordered by the commission 
on March 17, 1922; it appearing that ’cer- 
tain materials have not arrived. : 
NEBRASKA, 


April 28: Application filed by Cedar 
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County Farmers Telephone Co., of Har- 
tington, for permission to issue stock divi- 
dend of $6,904 in order to equalize differ- 
ence between valuation by the commission 
and stock outstanding, preparatory to ad- 


ditional stock issue to finance improve- 
ments. ‘ 
April 23: Application filed by Ains- 


worth Telephone Co. for authority to 
mortgage plant for $5,500 to retire out- 


standing indebtedness in bills payable 
form. 
April 23: Application filed by Madrid 


Central Telephone Co. asking commission 
to establish proper rate over rural line 
to Graintain for messages, setting up 
that Graintain company has no exchange 
but switches through Wallace Telephone 
Co., which is alleged to be demanding an 
excessive rate. 

April 23: Complaint filed by Madrid 
Central Telephone Co. against Northwest- 
ern Bell company, alleging that defendant 
company refuses to handle toll messages 
at Paxton, which the Madrid company 
reaches by a line from Elsie, but insists 
on routing them by a more circuitous 
route through the townseat town of Grant. 


April 24: Application filed by the Cozad 
Mutual Telephone Co. asking for permis- 
sion to issue a stock dividend of $13,350, 
which represents the difference betwee 
the outstanding stock and the amount of 
authorized capital of $22,250 and which 
has gone into additional property in re- 
cent months, 

April 25: In the matter of the Platte 
County Independent Telephone Co. for — 
permission to continue in effect existing — 
rates; ordered that petition be granted. 
company to substitute for 5 per cent of 
net rate as a penalty for failure to pay 
according to the rules of the company, 
and spread fixed at 25 cents a month. 


April 26: Complaint filed by Henry 
Wolff of Eagle, against the Eagle Tele 
phone Co. alleging refusal of company to 
furnish service to a tenant farmer. 

April 26: Application of the Arcadia 
Light & Telephone Co. for permission to 
destroy ancient- records; granted. 

TENNESSEE. 

April 17-21: Hearings resumed in Nash- 
ville on rate case of Cumberland Tele 
phone and Telegraph Co.; adjourned or 
April 21 to June 12. 

WISCONSIN. 

April 26: Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Beetown, ordered not to restore the Bur 
ton exchange until such time as the entire 
system has been placed in first class con: 
dition. 

April 27: Increased rate schedule au 
thorized for Bristol J atgphons Co, )m 
Bristol, effective May 1 

May 1: Hearing held ‘at Madison on tt 
application of Wautoma-Mt. Morris Tele 
phone Co., of Wautoma, for authority t 
increase its rates. U-2847. 


May 4: Hearing held at Soldiers Groy 
on the complaint of C. A. Peterson a 
others against the Sylvan-Soldiers Groy 
Telephone Co. and others, alleging tha 
service rendered is inadequate. U-2824. 


May 7: Hearing to be held at Madisoi 
on the application of the Browntown Tele 
phone Co., of Browntown, for a modifica 
tion of order dated December 4, 192: 
U-2792. 

May 8: Hearing at Madison on the af 
plication of the Midway Telephone 
of Stetsonville. 3 authority to incre 
its rates, U-2862. 

May 11: Hearing at Birchwood on th 
investigation of the alleged discontinuant 
of service by the Wise Telephone Co. 
the Algoma Panel Co. U-2860. , 
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\ A J HEN you set a Long-Bell Creosoted 


Yellow Pine Pole you know it is there to 
stay—there to give dependable service for many 
years without replacement or repair! Because of 
their long life and absolute dependability, Long- 
Bell Creosoted Poles are most economical. 


Yellow Pine is noted for its extraordinary 
breaking, shearing and bending strength. This 
strength is made permanent in Long-Bell Poles by 
treating them, full length, with the best grade 
English Creosote Oil, by the pressure-vacuum 
process. This treatment makes them resistant 
_to decay, fire and other destructive elements. 


Get further information! Learn how Long-Bell 
Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles will cut down your 
maintenance cost. Send for ‘‘Poles that Resist De- 
cay”’, our booklet that tells about these better poles, 


The [onc-BeLL Lumber Company 
1125 R.A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles; Highway Guard Rails and Fence Posts; 
Ties, Timbers, Lumber, Piling and Wood Blocks. 
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Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


G. W. Rodormer, of the Reliable 
Electric, Is Recovering. 


The many friends of George W. Rod- 
ormer, secretary and sales manager of the 
Reliable Electric Co., Chicago, will be 
pleased to learn that he is making a very 
good recovery from an operation for 
appendicitis. 

Mr. Rodormer returned from the con- 
vention of the Up-State Telephone Asso- 
ciation at Rochester, N. Y., and on Satur- 
day afternoon, April 21, was operated 
upon at the St. Francis hospital, Evanston, 
IHUE 

He left the hospital this week and ex- 
pects to be soon able to resume his activi- 
ties with the Reliable Electric Co. 


Cook Electric Co. Has New Chi- 
cago Factory and Office Address. 


George R. Folds, president of the Cook 
Electric Co., announces the purchase of a 
new factory and office building at 2700 
Southport Avenue, Chicago. All the com- 
pany’s operations will now be conducted 
under one roof. 

The Cook company has moved its Chi- 
cago factory and office from 900 West 
Van Buren street to the new location and 
the Zion City factory will be completely 
moved during this month. The Zion City 
plant was disposed of to!local capital. The 
new Chicago factory is a handsome red 
brick structure of one story in height. It 
is a real daylight workshop with saw-tooth 
roofs and represents the very best design 
in factory construction. 

The Cook Electric Co. has made ample 
preparations for the move and for several 
months it has been organizing and training 
a large working force at its Chicago fac- 
tory. 


The company’s plans provide against in- 


terruption in manufacturing and insure a 
continuance of its present practice of 
prompt shipment. As an additional safe- 
guard, the company has been operating on 
a high production basis for some months, 


President George R. Folds, of Cook Electric 


Co., Now Has Company’s Operations 


United in One Plant. 
and has a large stock, of standard pole 
cable terminals and central office protectors 
in Chicago available for immediate ship- 


ment. 

New Cable Ship of Siemens 
Brothers Launched and Tested. 
The launching of the new cable ship 

“TFaraday’—which was constructed . for 

Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., of London 


and Woolwich, England—occurred Febru- 
ary 16 at the Jarrow yard of the Palmers 
Shipbuilding & Iron Co., Ltd. 


The ship was taken to sea on April 6 
and 7 


for her trials, which were very 


New Factory and Office Building of Cook Electric Co. at 2700 Southport Ave., Chicago. 
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successful, a speed of about 13 knots being 
attained and the machinery working 
smoothly throughout the tests. 

The Faraday is well designed for the 
work of cable laying and repairing. Her 
length over the bow sheaves is 415° feet; 
extreme breadth, 48 feet 3 inches; moulded 
depth, 29 feet 3 inches; and gross tonnage 
approximately 5,400. 

The ship was fitted by the Palmers 
company with twin-screw, triple-expansion 
engines, steam being supplied by three 
boilers, and has a storage capacity for oil 
fuel to: provide for a steaming radius of 
10,000 miles. 

There is a clipper stem adapted for 
carrying three cable sheaves, a cruiser 
stern with two sheaves fitted on the star- 
board side, two masts with schooner rig, 
double bottom fore and aft with oil-tight 
middle line division, suitable for dreyal 
either water ballast or oil fuel. 5 | 

Oil fuel is also carried in the cross 
bunker at fore and aft end of the cable 
tanks and separated from these by spaces, 
which can be used for additional water 
ballast, to ensure ample immersion of the) 
vessel when her cable is discharged. 

There are four cable tanks, all adjacent 
to one another, having a total coiling ca- 
pacity sufficient to contain about 4,500 
tons of cable—or the whole length of a 
transatlantic submarine cable. Each has @ 
watertight steel cone, the internal surfaces 
of the tanks being finished’ flush in order 
to prevent damage to thé cable. : 

A large hold is fitted mp for stowin 
buoys and other gear incidental to cable 
work. ¢ 

The total number of the ship’s officers 
cable staff and crew will exceed 150, i. 
very comfortable quarters have been fitted 
up for them. 7 

The small boats include five lifeboats, 
two working boats and two motor lifeboats 
with patent mechanical davits to each. © 
The deck known as the shelter deck is 
the working platform for cable 
repairing, testing, jointing, ete, 
At the bow are the three cable 
sheaves and immediately  for- 
ward of the main cable machin- 
ery hatch is a dynamometer f 
registering the pull of the cable; 
in back of this hatch is a stee 
house and shelter for the con- 
trol gear to the picking up ma- 
chinery. y 

Situated on the after end of 
this deck is the paying out ma: 
chinery with its attendant dynamometer 
jockey gear, stern sheaves and_handlii 
gear. 

The upper deck in the forward. wat 
tight compartment contains a steam wine 
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Not So Long Before 
The Telephone Trade @Victor started something 


. hen it introduced the high 
Will Demand a WAN 
Higher Voltage Cell-- | (ve ‘coke litte tine to get 


across, but 


@Like all good things, the 


telephone industry was not 


slow in recognizing the ad- 
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“INDIANA”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 


the Handyman 
Guy Stretcher 


Operated by one man. Capacity 6,000 Ibs. 
Weight, only 26 Ibs. A continuous stretch 
or pull of four feet. No slack lost. No 
danger of slipping or breaking. Also used 
to take slack in underground cables. 


THINK OF IT—A one- 
man Tool that does the 
work of five men or more, 
saves hours of time, and 
eliminates block and 
tackle. Just fasten the 
swivel hooks to your 
come-alongs and guy or 
: messenger is stretched to 
M\ capacity. 

SERVES MANY OTHER 

PURPOSES 


——— | 
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PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us_to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


; 


STEEL STRAND 
Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 

HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS H 
MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Write us or ask 
your jobber. 


Harrah Mfg. Co- 
Nf Bloomfield 


Indiana 
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Vuteations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


bO42 W. Monroe St. Springfield. Ill. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadoock Building CHICAGO 


&ppraisale Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Financia! Reporte 


HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law 
Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Procedure and Income Tax Practice 


8154 Fourth 


Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 


l _w.c. POLK 


GONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plane, Batimates and Reports. 
Appraieal and Supervision 


Gan arrwege & Moéerate amount of financing 


Tolophene Bids. Kansas City Me. 


CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


é Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapefis, Mina. 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM" 
The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Telephone Acceantanés 


TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 
Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Repeated tests of every kind imaginable 
which the company has been able to make 
show that this radio equipment ranks with 
the very best. Considering its extremely 
small size and its extreme. lightness, it is 
said to be in a class by itself. 

Those are the most enthusiastic 
fans—those who stay “glued” to their sets” 
until one and two o’clock in the morning— 
are the most appreciative of this very great 
advantage of Kellogg radio telephones. 

Listening to the best concert or the most 
interesting lecture imaginable may become 
tiiesome unless you are wearing a head 
set of exceptional lightness and conveni- 
ence. The simple adjusting features and 
the lightness of the band itself, and its 
comfort in wearing are also to be consid- 
ered when buying a head telephone that. 
is to be worn by the hour. | 

The Kellogg Bakelite receiver shell is 
non-metallic and all terminals are entirely 
enclosed within the shell. The cap is of | 
the most approved design, the concave sur- | 
face being the result of years of practical 
telephone receiver construction. The di-— 
ameter of this cap is 23/16 inches, and it | 
screws into place with heavy threads which | 
will not allow the cap to slip in any or- | 
dinary usage. | 
When two people desire to use one set 


lass and engines for the capstans on the 
deck above, and farther back is the main 
cable machinery—of Siemens Brothers’ 
latest design and constructed by the 
Palmers company. 

All that is modern and some ideas that 
are entirely new have been embodied in 
the Varaday, and the Siemens Brothers 
company is to be congratulated on this 
splendid addition to its facilities. 

The old cable ship Faraday, which the 
new one supplants, was a good ship but 
was becoming inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of the Siemens Brothers’ business. 
She sailed on her first voyage in connec- 
tion with the laying of the direct United 
States cable in May, 1874. 

She has been in constant use ever since, 
including the laying, in 1910, of the first 
Pupin coil-loaded telephone cable across 
the English Channel for the British post- 
office. 

This cable was of a special—and at 
that time a novel—construction, and mod- 
ications of the machinery 
were made which proved to be eminently 
successful. This cable has had far-reach- 
ing effects on long distance telephony in 
Europe. 

Late in 1920 another cable of this type 
was laid from the island of Gotland to 
the mainland near Stockholm. 

In 1921 the ship was absent from Eng- 
land, on her last voyage, for about four 
months, engaged in laying a cable from 
Porto Rico to Cuba, and then undertook 
further work in the Gulf of Mexico and 
off the Cuban coast. 

It was one of the earliest twin screw 
vessels, said to be the first vessel equipped 
with electric light, and carried one of the 
first of Lord Kelvin’s compasses. 


who 


paying-out 


cr one receiver each in listening, the head 
band 1s instantly removable and as equally 
easy to replace when desired. 


“GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT Doring Federa Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the | 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- | 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- § 
terial prepared, filed and presented. am | 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON- | 


PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING i (f 


921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. ©. | 


The Kellogg Radio Head Set Pop- 
ular With Many Fans. . 


ae 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply=Co. : 
has been receiving, for the last four 
months, a large number of voluntary testi- 
monial letters on the value of the Kellogg 
radio head set. Almost without excep- 
tion, these letters play up the volume and 
clearness of the Kellogg set. 

The head sets are wound to 1,200 ohms 
per receiver, 2,400 ohms per set. They 
every way a standard Kellogg 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUN BUS, 000 


Appraisal Construction Reports 


are in 
product. 

The magnet of the Kellogg radio head 
set is of special tested steel and is hard- 
ened by a special method and_ process 


J. G. WRAY & CO. { 

Telephone Engineers } 

Specialists in Appraisale, Rate Sur vera 
an 


Financial Investigations, nization. 


which controls the heat and time, elec- tion of Telephone Companies. 
: : J.G. Wray, Fellow A.I.F EK is 
trically and mechanically, and does not Cyrus G. Hil) 


1217 First National Bank Bldg... Chiceg | 


trust to uncertain variation in manual 
labor. The concealed binding posts does 
away with tampering or any adjusting. 
The magnet windings are of .great ac- 
curacy, the mountings, end plates, wire, 
insulation and insulating of the wire are 
of the highest grade and of the material 
best suited for the purpose. The dia- 
phragms are of the correct thickness. for 
this work. 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK | 


se0—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, TT 
Telephone Wabash 5212 “? 
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Your Galvanized Driven Grounds 
Are Rusting Away 


Are They a Protection or a Fire 
and Accident Hazard 


©») 


& 


LIGHTNING ARRESTER ffi 
RADIO TYRE 


PAT, APP.O FOR 


Wouldn’t it be better and cheaper to install 
Copperweld Ground Rods at the outset than to 
replace rusted-off rods or pipes later on? 


Isn’t it a better business proposftion to use 
_Copperweld that will not rust instead of galvan- | 
ized that does rust? | 


Do You Value Your Telephone 
Property 


enough to protect it adequately 
from the ravages of lightning? 
Enough to see that it is amply 
guarded from crosses with high 
tension circuits. 


The rigid stee! core of Copperweld Ground Rods 
prevents bending while driving. The thick weld- 
ed-on copper eliminates rusting and assures you | 
of a permanent low resistance ground at all 
times. Copper to copper contact makes ground 
wire soldering easy and the Copperweld Rods 
are pointed, ready for driving. : 
4 Of course—you want 
real protection and it’s 
the Argus Type A-C 
Arrester that affords 
just such efficient 
service, 


The value of an article 1s not what it costs but 
the service it gives—“ ” cives service 
sives CODDERWELD” Stv5 So" 
DO IT RIGHT— WRITE NOW 


COPPER CLAD STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 129 S. JEFFERSON ST.,, CHICAGO 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: BRADDOCKP. 0. RANKIN, PA. 


Take your grounds out of the world’s annual 
==  $625,000,000 rust bill! 


gown 
2 The Ge. : S : 
2 Famous R. Westinghouse et : T hist ean Inspected 
= ee ae hee = rester has and 
Now available for use a SUD ae persed by 
a 11 tial por- the Na- 
wi ry Ces e) agian tional 
Bey th: Board of 
cover to 
$132.50 keep out Fire Un- 


Including 1 Head Set and ' derwriters 


3 Tubes 


| dust and 
dirt. 


Write us, today —Also let us have your 
Spring Requirements on Supplies 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CoO. 
Chicago, III. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Telephone Wires+4 Cables 


include a complete line of rub- 
ber and paper insulated, braided 
and lead covered wires and 
cables of superior quality. Com- 
plete information on request. 


Standard Underground 
Cable Co. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
| Chicago, New York, Washington, 
Detroit, St. Louis. San Francisco 


MMT 
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‘all 


too, 
are secure when 
the Argus is on 
guard, 


Radio sets, 


It’s the all ’round protector 
at a price that you'll like. 


Write for complete 
detatls—now 


FOOTE-PIERSON & CO., Inc. 


160-162 Duane St. New York City 


Piease tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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The assembled receiver is an equipment 
of most dependable character, giving a 
service that many users claim is superior 
to any other type radio receiver on the 
market. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 


New York, April 30—Copper easy; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 1614@1634c. 
Tin steady; spot and near-by, 44.75c; fu- 
tures, 45.50c. Iron steady; No. 1 north- 
ern, 30.50@32c; No. 2 northern, 30@81c; 
No. 2 southern, 27@28c. Lead easy; spot, 
7.62@7.75c. Zinc easy; East St. Louis 
spot and near-by delivery, 6.85@6.90c. An- 
timony, spot, 7.75@7.87c. 


Bureau of Mines to Test Tele- 
phones for Use in Coal Mines. 

The Bureau of Mines announces that it 
is prepared, at its Pittsburgh experiment 
station, to conduct inspections and tests of 
telephones designed for use in coal mines, 
and has issued its Schedule No. 9-A en- 
titled, “Procedure for Establishing a List 
of Permissible Telephones for Use in Coal 
Mines.” 

A statement issued by the bureau de- 
clares that a telephone submitted for per- 
missibility tests must be so designed and 
constructed that under no circumstances 
can its normal operation cause ignition of 
either dust or gas, or a combination of 
cust and gas. in the surrounding mine 


atmospheres. All parts of the telephone 
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shall be adequate for the service for which 
they are intended. 

The construction of tele- 
phones shall be especially durable. This 
requirement shall be applied consistently 
to all the details of the telephone under 
test, in order that with proper care and 
maintenance the permissible qualities of 
the telephone will remain unimpaired un- 


permissible 


cer the severe conditions imposed by 
mining service. 
A thorough inspection of the telephone 


'will be made to determine its adequacy 


aad permissibility. Tests may be made to 
check the electrical characteristics and 
constants of the various parts, and to de- 
termine the adequacy of the insulation and 
of other parts or features of the apparatus. 


In addition, compartments which inclose 
contacts or other parts likely to produce 
sparking will be tested while filled and 
surrounded with the most explosive mix- 
ture of Pittsburgh natural gas and air. 
A sufficient number of tests under these 
conditions will be to prove that 
there is no danger of the explosive mix- 
ture surrounding the telephone being 
ignited as the result of an explosion within 
the compartment. 

Similar tests will be made with 
greater or less proportions of gas in the 
explosive mixture, as well as tests with 
coal dust sifted into the compartment be- 
fore the introduction oi 


made 


also 


gas. 


The telephone will not be considered to 
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have passed the above tests, even though 
the surrounding explosive mixtures are 
not ignited, if flames are observed, if ex- 
cessive pressures are developed, or if dis- 
tortion of any part of the telephone takes 
place. 

Schedule 9-A may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By two tele- 
phone operators with nearly five years’ 
experience. Would take charge of 
small exchange or work in_ shifts. 
Southern part of Wisconsin preferred. 
References given. Address Mrs. Carrie 
Wills, R. R. 3, Richland Center, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Linemen and troublemen 
for Automanual plant. Open shop. Ad- 
dress Galesburg Union Telo. Co., Gales- 
burg, Il. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One of the best paying” 
telephone exchanges of 300 phones in 
Kansas for less thah assessed value; 
$35 per station. Address F. K. Noel, 
Quinter, Kans. 


FOR SALE — Telephone exchange 
and toll line 145 telephones, with $2700 
income. $800 side line. Am leaving for 
West. $3,000 cash, balance on easy 
terms. Address W. J.. Bradfish, Rib 


Lake, Wis. 


SOLDERING 


The delicate connections, small units and all fine work in general is as simple 
as writing with a lead pencil, if you use 


THE POST SOLDERING IRON 


PLATINUM HEATING Xe LEMEN Tee OE ABLE TIPS——WORKS ON ANY CURRENT 
(Large and Small) 


The smallest electric soldering 
instrument on the market 


POST ELECTRIC CO., Mf’rs 
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POMEL BREN ELLER BILE SR HCE 


One Half Actual Size 
FROM YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE 


i eee 


tioned a 


List price $6.00 


Dept. G, 30 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ROEBLING 


TELEPHONE 


WIRE 


Covered with the keaviest practical 
Highest electrical and 
mechanical properties. 


E. B. B, B. B. and STEEL GRADES 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


coat of spelter. 


water trouble. 


Write for circular today, 
and be ready for trouble 
which is sure to come. 


OTTAWA 


“STEWART” CABLE TESTER 


Locates shorts, grounds and 
crosses to an inch. The only 
practical tester for locating 


Sent on trial. 


STEWART BROTHERS 


ILLINOIS 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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[. D. FARGO, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 
, R. EDWARDS, EpiTor AND SECRETARY. 


f| TELEPHONE JOURNAL 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Comprising Telephony, American Telephone Journal, Telephone Weekly, Telcphone Magazine, Telephone Securities, The Telephone, Sound Waves 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
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H. D. FARGO, Jr., WESTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER . 
Entered as second-class matter September 4, 1908, at the post office at Chicago, Ill, under act of March 3, 1879. 


Subscription—10 Cents a Copy 
$3 a Year U. S., Cuba and 
$4 Canada, $6 Other Countries 


tel- 
phony has often 


. Independent 


roved the value of 

deal ownership of the service company. 
Vith home capital invested in their se- 
urities, such Independent companies have 
voided much of the trouble experienced 
'y those controlled by outside influence. 
Yhat word “Home” in the name of an 
‘perating company has helped smooth 
aany a rough spot in the road. 

Investors in any utility are interested 
1 its success and naturally will do what 
hey can in its behalf. United action on 
heir part usually gets good results. 
Recognition of this same principle has 
ed the president of the New York Cen- 
ral Lines to adopt a plan which will be 
vatched with interest. He has 
etter to the 35,000 stockholders of his 
oad urging them to exert their influence 


sent a 


‘gainst the imposition of any additional 
\etrimental restrictions upon railway com- 
vanies. 

He has a shrewd idea that, if the 35,000 
yeople who have money invested in rail- 
“oad securities will unite to prevent leg- 
ay or regulation adverse to their com- 


any, they can accomplish something. 
FO! Mee + 
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‘It is a- wise move. “Such an appeal 
will have an effect that will help the car- 
iers, and, specifically, will strengthen 
heir loyalty to “their’ company.  Inci- 
lentally, this railroad executive says: 

_ “The recovery and performance of the 
ailroads during the recent months under 
she transportation act are events unpar- 
sileled in American industry. If given a 
vair chance, the carriers will continue to 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


afford the nation the best service and the 
cheapest rates of any railroads in the 
world.” 


* *K * * 


Local ownership means local manage- 
ment, and that, too, is a big asset for a 
utility, or for any business concern, as 
a matter of fact. The business enterprise 
run by the home folks invariably gets more 
sympathy and support from the community 
than does the company whose local repre- 
sentatives have to take orders and carry 
out policies laid down for them by inter- 
identified with the 


This feeling, or sentiment, is 


ests not home town. 
manifest 
in the Kansas City newspapers’ comment 
on the proposal of the Bell organization 
to purchase the Kansas City Telephone 
Co. The local ownership and manage- 
ment of this company have been unusually 
successful in winning the good will of 
the Kansas City telephone users. 

That this cordial, friendly relation with 
the public has been a real, tangible asset 
is shown by the fact that several rate 
adjustments were given public sanction 
during the war period when more revenue 
was needed to meet increasing expenses. 
In return, the company left nothing un- 
done to prove its intention to render the 
people the best service possible. 

o> ne 

Comment in the Independent field on the 
desire of the Bell system to acquire the 
Kansas City company is to the effect that 
the Bell leaders know a good thing when 


they see it, and figure they need Kansas 


City to complement 
their system in the 
Southwest. 

Under the Hall memorandum, the pro- 
to the United States Inde- 


pendent Telephone Association, whose of- 


posal goes 


ficers and directors have been busy in 
Washington the past week before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hearing 
on depreciation, 30 days before a formal 
agreement 


is reached. The public con- 


sent of the Missouri and Kansas’ com- 
missions and also of the I. C. C. must 
be obtained to the transfer. 

Expressions in the Kansas City press 
indicate a decided reluctance to a change 
from home control and management, and 
disclose a situation which speaks well for 
the record they have made. 

*. Ok OK OX 

Not much definite progress is so far re- 
ported from the telephone | depreciation 
conference with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which began at Washington 
May 1. 

The question is a highly complicated 
one, and the deeper the federal officials 
delve into the problem, the more difficul- 
ties appear to confront those who would 
establish a fixed rule to apply to the tele- 
phone industry as a whole. 

It is hoped the commission will relax 
its policy so as to exempt the smaller 
companies from keeping a system of com- 
plicated accounts and records that will be 
practically useless. It is a vexation and 
an expense that is not worth the effort. 

The federal government could very well 
get along with fewer reports and weari- 


some tabulations of statistics from busi- 
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ness concerns, and let industry devote 
that energy to something worth while. 
ae: ole’ aka 


In commenting on improving business 


conditions—always a pleasant topic—in 


these columtis: recently reference was 


made to the fact that general business 
woke up and seemed to take on new life 
after Congress adjourned. The inference 
was plain that with the law-makers tak- 
ing a much-needed (by the country) vaca- 
tion, business felt increased confidence, 
and went ahead as though fteed from a 
disquieting influence. 

A late bulletin from Babson, the busi= 
ness analyst, touches on the same thought 
iii a rather unique way. He says: 

ee a a 

“Spring business -is being increased by 
the belief that Congress will not be in 
and then 
Whatever. the 


motives of our politicians may be, the fact 


session again until December, 


enly for a short session. 
remains that they are a great drag on 
the prosperity of America. 

“Under our present system of govern- 
ment the only reason we have any pros- 
perity is because of our tremendous nat- 


ural resources. Our forests, mines, fer- 


tile fields and other great gifts of God 


Maintenance of ‘Telephone Cable 


What to Look For in Visual Inspection of Cable System—The Location.of 
Trouble—Use of Test Set and Making Temporary Repairs—Paper Pre- 
sented at Annual Convention of the Nebraska Telephone Association 


Plant Superintendent, 


Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the telephone in 1876. He ex- 
pressed the idea that cables of telephone 
wires could be laid underground or sus- 
pended by overhead, communicating by 
branch wires with private dwellings, coun- 
try houses, shops, manufacturers, etc., 
uniting them through the main cable with 
a central iffice where the wire could be 
connected as desired, thus ‘establishing 
direct communication between two 
places in the city. 

During the development of the tele- 
phone industry the use of telephone cable 
has rapidly increased until at present the 
amount invested in telephone cables rep- 
resents approximately one-fourth the in- 
vestment in distributing plant. Therefore, 
maintaining this part of the telephone 
plant warrants very careful attention and 
the application of the best means for re- 
ducing the expense and the service inter- 
ruptions which result from cable troubles. 

Cable trouble is like war, because in 


Professor 


any. 
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enable us to afford to indulge in factional 
legislation and political log-rolling as a 
pastime. Hence, when we cease this selfish 
game for nine months, business almost 
always piles up. Certainly this is one 
of, the chief causes for optimism today.” 
The predictions of business leaders are 


uniformly hopeful. Gary and Schwab of 


‘the steel industry and most of the finan- 


cial observers agree that prospects for 
continued prosperity are most favorable. 
In fact, the Federal Reserve Board, on 
May 1, declared that the growth in the 
physical volume of production since the 
middle of 1921 


dustrial recovery almost w ithout Parallel 


“indicates a rate of in- 


in American- ‘Dusiness.” : 
Expansion -is. proceeding,. and. the | only 

danger 

increases have 


perilous inflation. Wage 


pleased labor, and. unemployment-.is ,con- 
\ i 


spicuous by its absence. 
It would be a pity if returning good 
times were changed into bad times be- 


cause high prices resulted in another dis- 


astrous “buyers’ strike,’ but that seems 
to be the chief danger at present. 


The political persecutors of service cor- 
porations, who have tried to destroy state 


By Mark T. 
Lincoln Telephone 


Caster 


some ways it merits Sherman’s definition 
of war, but more particularly because 
prevention is better than cure. 

Because the conductors contained in 
the cable are generally insulated with 
paper, the insulating quality of which de- 
pends upon the absence of moisture, the 
importance of continuity of the sheath 
surrounding the cable is obvious. 

Lead was selected for use in covering 
telephone cables because of its flexibility 
and because of its price. Pure lead, how- 
ever, readily crystallizes when subjected 
to vibration or frequent bending, and is 
ductile to a high degree. It has been 
found that the addition of a small per- 
centage of tin or antimony produces an 
alloy which resists these phenomena and 
insures a reasonable length of life of 
cable sheath and protection for the lines 
carried through the cables. 

As even the best obtainable cable sheath 
is susceptible to crystallization and other 
damage due to vibration, bending and 


“municipal politics, and- the seisla tune dg 


is that expansion. may -~-lead to-~ —- 


& Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
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regulation and get local control of the 
utilities, haven’t made much headway. In 
New York, for instance, the legislature 
is kicking Governor “Smith's home rule 
program full of holes, 
OK Soke RS 

Six anti-utility bills—including one td 
abolish the state commission-have beer 
killed. 
ment of public utilities in New York Cit 


Another bill to create a depart. 


with power to own, lease, operate or con 
trol service plants also has been shelved, 

Public opinion indicated ‘a belief ¢ at 
the politicians’ plans meant a backwar¢ 
step to the system in vogue 20° years ‘age : 
when the utilities were the- football - 0 


not care to adopt them. 
* *& Ok 


Another good sign is the announcemen’ 
of -the new, mayor of Chicago that he 
will not sanction a demand for lower util 
ity rates if it means a cheapening of sery 
icén geen is preparing, “however, to giv 
close attention to the ‘Chicago telephon 
situation. While he was a judge on thi 
bench, Mayor Dever heard ‘the Centra 
Union case, and became familiar with ce 
tain angles of the Bell telephone organ 
ization which he still remembers. 


Neb. 
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pressure, it is necessary that cable be 
properly supported so as to reduce vibra 
tion and bending to a minimum, and t 
exclude as far as possible any constat 
pressure upon the sheath in.a concentrated — 
atedae 
Approximately 90 per cent of cabl 
trouble can be foreseen and prevented 
Visual inspections of the entire cable Sy: 
tem above ground and in manholes should — 
be made at regular periods in order to de 
tect bad. conditions, and apply remedi 
which will avoid trouble later on. 
general an inspection of cable in mam £ 
holes, if made every two years, will be 
sufficient. Inspection of aerial cable 
should be made at least twice each, yea 
There are certain locations and condi- 
tions where faults are most likely to de-— 
velop. In manholes these points are where — 
the cable enters the duct, and where cable 
supports should be in the manhole. TI 
lack of proper supports will result in~ 
cracked sheath near the end of splices. i 
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In the inspection of aerial cable the in- 
pector should examine the cable along 
the entire length of each riser not pro- 
tected by molding or pipe; examine close- 
ly the sheath at the top of the riser pipe 
or at the end of the molding; inspect 
carefully all cleats and supports; and ex- 
amine the sheath at the point where the 
riser cable leaves the pole and joins the 
cable on the messenger, giving careful 
attention to the cable supports near the 
pole and the condition of the sheath un- 
der and between these supports. Also he 
should note carefully whether or not the 
cable is properly anchored and supported 
at corners and splices. 

The inspection of cable in spans can 
‘generally be made from the ground, but 
‘on riser poles it should be made by climb- 
ing the pole and examining the cable crit- 
ically. The sheath should be examined 
closely at each pole; also at each end of 
all splices within reaching distance of the 
pole. The branch cable at terminals 
should receive very careful attention to 
determine whether or not it is properly 
secured to the main cable and the messen- 
ger at the end of the splice. See that it 
is properly attached to the pole so as not 
to rest on crossarm braces, or other pole 
hardware; also that it is not being used 
by anyone climbing the pole. 

Cable should be inspected closely where 
it passes through trees or where there 
is a possibility of limbs rubbing or com- 
ing in contact with it during high winds. 
Cable and messenger should be placed 
below rather than above limbs so that if 
a contact cannot be avoided, it will be 
between the messenger and the _ limb, 
rather than between the cable and the limb. 
Cable can frequently be shifted upon 
poles so as to avoid injury to trees. 
Underground cable sheaths should also 
be tested to determine whether or not elec- 
tric current, of appreciable quantity, 1s 
passing between the cable sheath and the 
earth or other object. The cable sheath 
is seriously affected by electrolytic action, 
which generally results when electric cur- 
rent of considerable volume flows from 
‘the cable sheath to the earth or other 
body through a poor contact. 

~The cable sheath is also affected seri- 
‘ously by chemical action; therefore the 
‘presence of any of the acids or alkalies 
which affect lead should be avoided. Elec- 
trolysis can best be avoided by establish- 
ing proper bonds between the cable sheath 
‘and ground or return conductors to power 
houses. 

Locating Cable Trouble. 


When it is suspected that the insulation 
on the conductors in the cable has been 
damaged by mechanical injury or the en- 
trance of moisture, the telephone receiver 
Ir dry battery are at once the most 
‘readily available and the best preliminary 
testing instruments. 

~ When electric current is continually 
passed through a receiver no noise 1s 


\ 
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heard in the receiver, but when the cur- 
rent is varied or interrupted the change 
is readily detected by a click which is 
heard in the receiver. In cable testing, 
the presence or absence of this clck, and 
also its magnitude, indicate to the experi- 
enced testman the condition of any cir- 
cuit under test. 

The following arrangement is best for 
use in magneto exchanges : 

A wire should be connected from one 
pole of the receiver to ground and an- 
other piece of wire attached to the other 
pole of the receiver. This last wire can 
be used as a feeler for testing the con- 
ductors at the end of the cable and de- 
termining roughly the number of conduc- 
tors in trouble. It will readily be noticed 
that, when a contact is first made and 
broken with a. good conductor, a click 
similar to that produced by connecting 
the receiver across the terminals of a 
condenser is heard in the receiver. Sub- 
sequent contacts, however, with this same 
good conductor will not result in sub- 
sequent clicks being heard in the receiver. 


This is due to the fact that the static 
electricity stored in the conductor causes 
a click when it is discharged to ground 
and unless a considerable amount of time 
elapses before successive contacts are 
made, no additional click will be heard. 
However, if the insulation is impaired the 
conductor will not retain a static charge, 
hence no click will be heard when such 
a conductor is tested. By introducing the 
dry cell between the receiver and ground 
and touching the conductors with the test 
wire, a click will be produced in the re- 
ceiver each time a conductor 
paired insulation is touched. 


with im- 

In common battery exchanges the use 
of the exchange switchboard signal can 
generally be used in determining which 
lines are in trouble. The receiver is also 
convenient in detecting whether or not 
idle conductors in the cable are affected. 


To test cable in a common battery ex- 
change connect one terminal of the re- 
ceiver to ground and, with a wire or clip 
attached to the other terminal, touch work- 
ing pairs to find the battery side of a line. 
When battery is encountered, it will cause 
a sharp click in the receiver. If a light 
click is heard, the cable lug should be 
tapped two or three times to determine 
whether or not the click is caused by 
static discharge or battery current flow. 


After determining which conductors are 
affected, a study of the cable distribution 
chart will sometimes reveal quickly what 
section of cable contains the fault. For 
example: If only conductors Nos. 21 to 
35 test in trouble and there is a 15-pair 
branch which contains this count, the task 
is reduced to locating the fault in this 
section of cable. 


The Wireless Test Set. 


The wireless test set consists of an ap- 
paratus called a “fault finder,’ for produc- 
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ing an interrupted current; also of an ex- 
ploring coil and a_ telephone receiver. 
The fault finder is made up of an induc- 
tion coil, vibrator—sometimes also an in- 
terrupter—a battery consisting of from 
one to four dry cells, a two-point switch, 
and a set of binding posts. This appara- 
tus is mounted in a compact wooden case. 
Diagrams of the wiring are usually 
shown on the lid of the case. 

The exploring coil is very simple and 
rugged in construction. A simple coil 
of insulated wire is wound on a soft iron 
core, and the ends of the coil are ter- 
minated so that the cord tips of a head 
receiver may be attached thereto. 


The Use of the Set. 


The test set is designed for locating 
crosses, grounds, short-circuits, split pairs 
and wet pairs in both underground and 
aerial cable systems. It cannot be used 
in locating opens. It must not be used in 
locating faults in loaded cables as it is 
liable to magnetize the loading coils. 


Method of Operation. 

The vibrator of the apparatus for pro- 
ducing the tone or interrupted current, used 
in connection with the exploring coil, 
should be adjusted to operate at as low 
a. frequency as is consistent with a uni- 
form tone. 


When the battery switch is closed, the 
vibrator will operate continuously. The 
secondary of the induction coil is pro- 
vided with two windings “high” and 
“low.” In the Matthews’ set, terminals 4 
and 5 are connected to the high winding 
and terminals 2 and 3 are connected to the 
low wind. 

In locating grounds, wet spots, short 
circuits, and crossed or split pairs, the 
low winding should be used whenever pos- 
sible. The proper winding to use can be 
determined in the following manner : 

Connect the conductor or conductors in 
trouble to either the high or low winding 
and then test for the tone with the ex- 
ploring coil at some convenient point on 
the cable, noting the volume of tone in 
the receiver. After this has been done, 
connect the conductor or conductors in 
trouble to the other winding and note the 
volume of tone as in the first instance. 
The winding which gives the greater 
amount of tone in the receiver is the prop- 
er one to use in locating the fault in 
question. 

Drawings in Fig. 1 show the correct 
connection to use for the various faults 
encountered. 

Locating Grounds. 

For locating grounds the test set should 
be connected as shown in Fig 1-A. The 
exploring coil should be held on the un- 
der side of the cable in order to elimi- 
nate any effect from currents flowing in 
the messenger strand. However, in large 
cables, because the different layers of 
wires are placed spirally, the magnitude 
of the current induced in the exploring 
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coil will vary at certain points along the 
cable. 

Therefore, if the exploring coil is con- 
tinually held on the lower side of large 
cables, there will be certain points lo- 
cated at regular intervals not more than 


a few feet apart, where the tone is 
scarcely audible, and an equal number of 
points located midway between these, 
where the tone will be comparatively 
louder. In such cases the exploring coil 
should be moved in a _ spiral manner 


around the cable sheath. This will avoid 
being misled by a vanishing tone when 
locating high resistance faults, or when 
the fault is a long distance from the point 
at which the interrupted current is ap- 
plied. 

To save time and the labor of riding 
every span while using the exploring coil, 
satisfactory results may be had by climb- 
ing poles at intervals along the cable 
route, and making listening tests at these 
places, until the trouble is located in a 
certain section or span. It is then neces- 
sary to complete the listening tests by 
riding that section or span in a cable car. 

When locating high resistance grounds, 
the tone reduced in volume will be heard 
beyond the location of the fault. The only 
way that troubles of this nature can be 
located, is by noting the point at which 
a noticeable decrease in the volume of 
tone occurs. In these cases it is desir- 
able and often necessary that the fault 
finder be connected to the defective con- 
ductor or conductors at the terminal, 
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Method of Locating Cable Troubles. 
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which will leave the shortest possible 
length of conductor beyond the probable 
location of the fault, in order to reduce 
the capacity effect of the conductor beyond 
the fault to a minimum. 

In case the exact location of the fault 
is not apparent from the condition of the 
sheath, it is necessary to connect the test 
set first to one end of the conductors and 
then to the other, thus checking one loca- 
tion against another before any .opening 
is made in the sheath. 

Cross-connecting boxes may be utilized, 
as test points at which to connect the 
fault finder, in order to shorten the dis- 
tance between it and the fault. The cross- 
connecting jumpers of the conductors un- 
der test should be opened, to reduce the 
capacity effect, resulting from the con- 
ductors in the good section of. cable. 

This is especially desirable in cases 
where the moisture trouble is light, and 
is located in the section of cable between 
the cross-connecting box and the office. 
In starting the fault finder should be at- 
tached to the conductors at the office end. 

Locating Wet Spots. 

In locating wet spots choose several 
pairs (those showing the most pro- 
nounced trouble) and connect an equal 
number of pairs to each binding post of 
the “high” winding of the fault finder as 
shown in Fig. 1-B. The exploring coil 
should then be moved along the cable as 
described for locating grounds. If the 
insulation is thoroughly wet, no tone will 
be heard in the receiver beyond the loca- 
tion of the fault; and if the insulation is 
less wet, the volume of the tone may be 
only reduced at the location of the fault 
as in the case of high resistance grounds. 

Another method which is sometimes 
used for locating wet spots is to connect 
several. pairs to one binding post of the 
fault finder, the sheath of the cable to 
the other binding post and proceed as 
in the case of grounds. Beyond the lo- 
cation of the fault “no tone” or “tone” 
reduced in volume, will be heard in the 
receiver. See Fig. 1-C for test set con- 
nections. 

Locating Crossed Pairs. 


For locating crossed pairs the fault 
finder should be connected as shown in 
Fig. 1-D. Beyond the fault no tone will 
be heard in the receiver. 


Locating Short-Circuited Pairs. 


For locating short-circuited pairs the 
fault finder should be connected as shown 
in Fig. 1-E. If it is known for a certainty 
that the cross has no appreciable resistance, 
the “low” coil should be used and the fault 
may be positively located as there will be 
no tone in the receiver beyond. the fault. 

If, however, the fault shows consider- 
able resistance, then the “high” coil must 


. be connected to the conductors in trouble. 


There may not be any tone in the receiver 
beyond the fault, but in many cases the 
tone does not cease beyond the fault, al- 
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Fig. 2. Method of Removing Cable Sheath 

to Repair Conductors. ; 
though its volume is reduced. Therefore, 
much care should be exercised in deter- 
mining at what point the tone is reduced. 


Temporary Repairs on Wet Cables. 


The location of the trouble having been 
determined, the next step is that of mak- 
ing repairs. The man doing the work 
should provide himself with a helper and 
such tools from the cable repair kit as 
will be needed to temporarily repair the 
cable. 

Much care should be exercised in the 
matter of providing a safe and conve- 
nient place to work—safety being the— 
first consideration. In some instances an 
extension ladder, supported against the 
messenger and with both sides of the 
ladder lashed to the messenger with 
3%-inch or %-inch rope, provides a suit- 
able place from which to work. In places 
where a ladder cannot be used, the cable- 
man’s platform should be substituted. 

In the event a platform is used, it 
should be securely supported from the 
messenger by means of ropes, not less 
than %4-inch, and properly guyed to some 
pole or other stationary object by ropes 
of not less than 44-inch in diameter to 
prevent tipping sidewise. 


Removing Lead Sheath of Cable. 


The drawings in Fig. 2 illustrate proper 
operations in removal of sheath. 

The lead sheath should be removed 
with a shipping knife and a pocket knife. 
Start the operation by making a longitu- 
dinal cut in the sheath as shown in Fig. 
2-A. The method of holding the ship- 
ping knife for this work is shown at A. 
Blows are struck with a hammer on the 
head of the knife at B, and the knife is 
given a side motion, which opens the cut 


, 
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in the sheath, as shown at C, without the 
possibility of injuring the insulation 
conductors. 

The required length of this incision is 
problematical. To start with, it should 
not be longer than six or eight inches 
and should extend equal distances on 
either side of the crack or opening. Open 
up the sheath with the claws of the claw 
hammer as shown at D, Fig. 2-B, just 
enough to expose the core so it may be 
examined for traces of moisture. Water 
tends to discolor both the inside of the 
sheath and the paper insulation. 

In the event that moisture is detected, 
the length of this incision should be ex- 
tended far enough to either side of the 
crack or hole, to get past all visible 
traces of moisture. The next operation 
is to cut a circular groove around the 
sheath at each end of the longitudinal 
incision as shown at.£, Fig. 2-B. 

In doing this a sharp pocket knife is 
the best tool to use. Press the edge of 


or 


the knife against the sheath in the loca- 


tion of the desired groove, then rock the 


knife so’as to produce the same effect as 


ii the sheath was rolled along the up- 
turned edge of a knife blade. Continue 
this operation until a groove has been cut 
the entire distance around the sheath. 
Care should be taken not to cut a groove 
deeper than halfway through the sheath. 

If the knife cuts entirely through the 
sheath, a sharp edge will be produced at 


‘the inner side and the insulation may also 


j 


\ means of the claw hammer. 


be damaged. The sheath may now be 
turned back as shown at J, Fig. 2-C, by 
If properly 
cut and removed, the inside of the re- 
maining sheath at each end of the in- 


cision will be rounded and smooth, Fig. 
-9-D. 


Wrap freshly boiled cotton tape, about 


' %-inch in width, around the core at the 


end of the sheath with a thin, dull tool. 
Work the tape back about %-inch_ be- 


_ tween the sheath and the paper wrapping 


of the core to protect the core from in- 
jury at the edge of the sheath. The tape 
should be applied so as to cover the paper 


wrapping around the core of the cable 
| for about %-inch from the ends of the 


sheath. The paper wrapping should then 
be removed from around the core up to 


| the cotton wrapping. 


_Next separate the wires enough to al- 


_low the fingers to pass freely between 


them. 


If the tension on the cable con- 
ductor prevents a satisfactory separation, 
secure slack by removing the hangers for 
about three or four feet and force the 


cable away from the messenger in the 
center of this section, after which replace 


the hangers. 
Examination of Insulation and Conduc- 
tors. 
Before boiling out the wet spot, an ex- 
amination should be made to see that the 


Paper insulation is not damaged, and that 


the conductors have not been corroded off 
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due to an electro-chemical action, which 
sometimes takes place if the trouble ‘has 
been of very long duration. Evidence of 
electro-chemical action will be visible, due 
to discoloration of the paper insulation, 
giving it a copper colored stain. In cases 
where defective insulation or conductors 
are discovered, the conditions shotld be 
repaired and an explanation given on the 
report covering each repair job, as in- 
structed hereinafter. 

Open conductors:are repaired by splic- 
ing in new pieces of core wire. ‘This core 
wire may be secured from the ‘waste 
pieces'of cable resulting from construc- 
tion jobs or being carried in the’ store- 
room. Wire for'this purpose should be 
boiled out with ‘hot paraffine and prop- 
erly stored with: other cable material. 

When open conductors are discovered, 
be careful to disturb them as little as 
possible, before the adjacent ends are con- 
nected, because of the possibility of get- 
ting the conductors mixed and _ splicing 
wrong pairs together, when both conduc- 
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Conductors. 


tors of more than one pair are open. To 
avoid this, carefully lift one pair from 
its place in the layers and repair it before 
disturbing the next one. 

The proper method of joining conduc- 
tors in a cable is shown in Fig. 3. By 
following this plan, pieces of properly in- 
sulated cable conductors may be substi- 
tuted for defective sections. 

Preparation of Paraffine. 

The paraffine should be prepared for 
use as follows: Place the furnace on a 
level surface, away from side or cross 
walks or inflammable articles. The fur- 
nace should never be placed within 10 
feet of a manhole because of the danger 
to the workman in the manhole if the 
pot of paraffine or metal should be acci- 
dentally upset. 

See that the paraffine pot is filled about 
two-thirds full with paraffine. If a large 
pot is used, heat the sides of the pot be- 
fore placing it on the furnace. This will 
allow the paraffine to circulate around the 
sides of the pot and prevent a possible 
explosion when it is being heated from 
the bottom. After the paraffine has been 
melted around the sides of the pot, place 
it on the furnace and heat it to a tem- 
perature of 375 degrees. 

In cases whefe thermometers are fur- 
nished, place the thermometer in the par- 
affine so that the bulb will not touch the 
bottom or sides of the pot or the tempera- 
ture recorded will not be correct. When 
the thermometer registers the proper tem- 
perature, remove the pot from the fur- 
nace and begin the process of boiling 
out the cable. 

If a thermometer is not provided, de- 
termine the proper temperature of the 
paraffine by means of an approved visual 
test. To.the inexperienced men the plac- 
ing of a few drops of water in the hot 
paraffine is probably the most reliable 
test. If after a pause of about one-half 
second the liquid begins to sputter and 
the water is thrown out, the paraffine is 
hot enough for use, but if it does not 
sputter, continue the heating process. A 
thin grey vapor arising from the par- 
affine will indicate when nearly the proper 
temperature is reached. 

As soon as the paraffine appears 
have reached the proper temperature, re- 
move the pot from the furnace and test 
the paraffine to see that it is not too hot. 
Whenever a white smoke rises from the 
surface of the paraffine, it is too hot to 
use, and must be removed quickly to a 
distance from the furnace and allowed to 
cool. Superheated paraffine is dangerous 
as it will sometimes ignite from exposure 
to the air even when not near a flame. 
It will also, if used, ruin the insulation 
on the cable. 

Paraffine may be re-used several times, 
adding small pieces of paraffine to the pot 
as required. When the paraffine becomes 
dirty, do not attempt to use it any fur- 
ther, but pour it off, clean the pot, and 
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supply fresh paraffine. Paraffine, if used 
when extremely discolored, will stain the 
paper insulation on the wires, and make 
it difficult to distinguish the colors. 

When it is necessary to boil out cotton 
tape, muslin or cotton sleeving, heat the 
parafine as directed and remove the 
pot from the furnace before introducing 
the article to be boiled. The pot should 
never be allowed to remain on the furnace 
when boiling-out any splicing materials. 

Boiling Out the Cable. 

The paraffine is poured by means of the 
dipper held in a position a short distance 
above the wires and the pot is held below 
Do not pour par- 
affine on the center of the opening. Start 
pouring the par- 
affine at a point four inches back on the 
sheath until the 
Repeat this 


to catch the. drippings. 
the boiling process by 
continue sheath is 
thoroughly heated. 
at the other end of the 
which move the operation gradually along 
both 
thus driving the moisture toward the cen- 


and 
process 
opening, after 
the wires alternately—from ends, 
ter of the opening. 

If bubbles form at the end of the 
sheath, it is an indication that not enough 
sheath has been removed to get past the 
another 
sheath and bind up the end of 


moisture. In this 
foot of 


the opening with 


case remove 


muslin as directed in 
the foregoing, after which with the par- 
affine at pouring 
The pouring 


proper temperature, 


should again be — started. 


should be continued as long as bubbles 
are given off, or a cracking or frying 
sound is heard. Moisture must not be 


driven back into the cable and care must 
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ing. The two layers of muslin should be 
wrapped in reverse directions without 
cutting at the end of the first layer. 

The muslin should not be wrapped any 
tighter than is necessary to produce a 
smooth surface. Tie the muslin at the 
end as shown in Fig. 4-4. The wrapping 
should then be boiled out by pouring hot 
paraffine first on the lead sheath at each 
end, and then working gradually toward 
the center of the wrapping. 

The opening should then be wrapped 
with four layers of two-inch adhesive 
tape, extending three inches farther back 
on the sheath than covered by the muslin. 
The two outside layers of tape should be 
placed in two pieces beginning at the 
ends and working toward the center so 
as to lap in the manner of shingles. See 
Fig. 4-B, 

The cable should then be raised and the 
center of the taped portion tied to the 


messenger with at least four turns of 
marlin as shown in Fig. 4-C, 
Conclusion. 


After the trouble has been located and 
cleared and the opening in the sheath pro- 
tected as described, the cable will be in 
condition to give service for a few weeks, 
As.soon as possible, how- 
ever, an experienced cable splicer or a 
plumber, who can work in the location 
where the trouble was found, should be 
secured to replace the lead sheath and 
complete the repairs in a permanent man- 


if necessary. 


ner, 

When a plumber is 
should be taken to see that the temporary 
protection is removed; that the repaired 


employed, care 
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be taken to guard against it, by applying 
the hot paraffine first to the cable sheath 
at the ends of the opening. 

Protection of Opening. 

First compress the wires together light- 
ly and wrap the opening from end to end 
with two layers of freshly boiled-out mus- 
lin, extending the wrapping three inches 
over the sheath at each end of the open- 


Method of Temporarily Protecting the Opening in the Cable Sheath. 


section is again boiled out with paraffine 
following closely the instructions referred 
to in that section. Two or more layers 
of boiled muslin should then be applied 
over the conductors in the open section, 
after which a lead sleeve, just large 
enough to comfortably slide over the 
wrapped portion, should be applied and 
wiped joints made at both ends. Obvious- 
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ly it will be necessary to slit the sleeve 
in order to apply it. ' 

The plumber or experienced cable — 
splicer will have no real difficulty in do- 
ing the lead work satisfactorily. ; 


Special Meeting of Directors of 
National Association. r 

The board of directors of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association | 
held a special meeting at the Hotel Pow- 
hatan, Washington, D. C., Monday, April 


Mf 


Dr. R. E. Gordon, President of Illinois Tel- 
ephone Association, Is a New Director — 
of U. S. Independent Telephone 

Association. : 
30. The meeting was primarily to discuss 
the attitude to be taken by the association 
toward the proposed depreciation pro= 
cedure of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which was set for formal hear- 
ing at Washington May 1. ; 

After electing Dr. R. E. Gordon, of El 
Paso, Ill., a director of the association to 
fill the unexpired term of H. L. Reber, 
of St. Louis, Mo., who resigned because 
of the sale of the Kinloch properties to 
the Southwestern Bell, the directors 
devoted several hours to a discussion of 
the proposed depreciation procedure. 

A report from the executive commit- 
tee was presented by Attorney C. B. 
Randall. The directors voted approval of 
the course the executive committe had 
decided to follow. President MacKinnon 
proposed that the association should for- 
mally recommend to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the commission, 
acting under the discretion allowed it by 
the Interstate Commerce Act, should 
modify its accounting requirements so 
that in those states where state commis- 
sions require the keeping of proper ac- 
counts and making of reports. After dis- 
cussion, it was decided to postpone ac- 
tion on this proposal until the following 
day. 


a 


; 
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It was voted to accept membership in 
the telephone committee of the American 
‘Engineering Standards Committee, this 
telephone committee being a new division. 
The association also decided to contribute 
its quota to the building fund of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

A second meeting was held Wednesday, 
May 2, when the directcrs formally voted 
to request the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to modify the federal accounting 
requirements so that in those states where 


At the hearing held :in Washington 
May 1, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to consider the commission’s order 


' No. 14700 on depreciation there were rep- 


resentatives of all interests present. 


The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Association and the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association appeared on behalf of 
the Independent group of the telephone 
industry. The Bell group was represented 


| by a committee from the American. Tele- 
'phone & Telegraph Co., consisting of C. 


M. Bracelen, general attorney, C. A. 
Heiss, comptroller, and R. H. Burcher, as- 
sistant vice-president, department of op- 
eration. 

The National Association of Railway & 
Utility Commissioners was represented by 
a committee consisting of Thorn A. 
Browne of Nebraska; Jesse W. Greenleaf 


Wot Kansas; and A. R. Sterling of Muin- 


nesota, assisted by J. W. Howatt, F. B. 


Tappan, A. B. Greene and Geo. C. Ma- 
' thews, telephone engineers and statistician 


of the Minnesota, Michigan, Florida and 
Wisconsin commissions, respectively. 


The City of New York was represented 


i by C. R. Maltkie, engineer and attorney. 


Stephen A. Foster appeared for the City 
of Chicago. 

The. United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association was represented by C. 
B. Randall of St. Paul, Minn., and H. L. 
Beyer of Grinnell, Iowa, attorneys, and 
the directors of the association who met 
ip Washington during the week. For the 
Illinois association C. B. Cheadle, of 
Joliet, appeared as attorney and for the 
Wisconsin association, Carl D. Jackson, 
of New York, formerly chairman of the 
Wisconsin commission and now attorney 
for the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. 


Although the telephone groups were 
frepared to introduce the evidence of a 
number of witnesses to support the con- 
tentions of the industry against some of 
the, proposed procedure of the commission, 
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telephone companies are required to keep 
accounts and make reports by state com- 
missions, the companies will be relieved 
from making reports to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission he further re- 
quested to modify its classification of tele- 
phone companies so that class D com- 
panies shall include those companies hav- 
ing under $25,000 annual receipts instead 
$10,000 as at present. 


The officers of the association are to 


but one witness was cxamined—A. B. 
Crunden, general supervisor of accounting 
methods for the Bell system. 

After an opening statement by C. M. 
Bracelen, Mr. Crunden was put on the 
witness stand, where he remained during 
the entire time devoted to the hearing— 
from Tuesday morning Saturday 
morning. The direct examination by Mr. 
Bracelen and cross-examination by the at- 
torneys of the states and cities occupied 
the entire week and brought out all of the 
essential points at issue so that it was de- 
cided to introduce no other testimony. 

Mr. Maltbie for the City of New York, 
Mr. Foster for the Cit) 
Mr. Browne for the 
made formal statements as 


until 


of Chicago and 
state commissioners 
also did Mr. 


Mathews for the Wisconsin commission 
and Mr. Tappan for the Michigan com- 
mission. 


On behalf of the telephone groups clos- 
ing argumerts were made by Mr. Randall 
for the Independent association and Mr. 
Bracelen for the Bell group. Mr. Jack- 
son for the Wisconsin association made a 
statement on Thursday as he was obliged 
to leave before the hearing could be con- 
cluded. 

Before the adjournment on 
noon attorneys for all were 
granted until August 6 in which to fil 
briefs in the case. This means no dect- 
sion as to the permanent rules to be pre- 
scribed by the commission will be reached 
until some time in the fall. 

During the hearing several of the at- 
torneys argued strongly for the elimina- 
tion of the B, C and D class telephone 
companies from the depreciation require- 
ments. This was emphasized by the ac- 
tion of the United States Independent 
association directors who adopted a reso- 
lution to request the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to change its accounting and 
report requirements so that B, C and D 
class companies would be greatly relieved 
of their accounting burdens and thereby 
also relieved. from the depreciation order 
requirements. 


Saturday 


parties 
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present the matter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and ask for a formal 
hearing, if a hearing be thought neces- 
sary. 

The following directors were present: 
Geou, Warobinson, wbde. Io, Elarris, «lad. 
Youmans, Dr. R. E. Gordon, E. M. Prisk, 
E. D. Schade, F. L. Beam, C. Y. McVey, 
Geo. .R.. Fuller, R. E. Mattison, H. L. 
Beyer, J. B. Earle, W. G. Brorein, H. F. 
Farwell, F. B. MacKinnon and C. C. 
Deering. 


Washington Depreciation Hearing 
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Interstate Commerce Commission’s Hearing on Depreciation Extends from 
May 1 to May 5—Both Bell and Independent Groups Represented, Also State 
Commissions and Some Cities—Attorneys to File Briefs Before August 16 


The position taken by the te‘ephone as- 
sociations and the Bell group showed that 
all are harmonious in believing that the 
commission is wrong in providing that 
“storm damage” shall not be included as 
pait of depreciation, nor “cost of re- 
inoval”; the telephone groups also were a 
unit in asking for the continuance of 
present practices in setting up deprecia- 
tion accounts. 

While there was apparently a division 
of opinion among the representatives of 
the state commissions, yet they seemed 
to be unanimous in contending for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s posi- 
tion on “storm damage” and against the 
commission’s attempting to control the ac- 
tions of the telephone companies in the 
matter of depreciation or any other op- 
erating procedure principally affecting in- 
trastate business which, of course, is the 
principal business of telephone companies. 

ithe 
panies 


position of the telephone com- 
was identical with the position 
taken by the executive committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation as expressed by C. B. Randall 
and published in TELEPHONY of April 14. 


The hearing served the very useful pur- 
pose of affording all interested parties— 
the public and the companies—to discuss 
at length the fundamentals of deprecia- 
tion and the methods of the companies in 
determining proper depreciation and the 
accounting procedure followed by the 
companies in handling all the different ac- 
counts necessary in recording realized 
Gepreciatior, such as salvage, cost of re- 
moval, etc. 


This opportunity for discussion was ed- 
ucational to all interests. What its posi- 
tive results will be on the procedure of 
the commission, remains to be disclosed by 
whatever final order the commission is- 
sues. 

The Illinois Telephone Association, 
successor to the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone. Association, filed the following 
statement with the commission : 
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“In a report filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: and transmitted to 
certain telephone companies under. date of 
March 10, 1923, in a statement numbered 
14700, certain recommendations to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are made 
by the Bureau of Accounts, depreciation 
section, as a tentative basis for compliance 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with the following provisions of para- 
graph five, section, twenty, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission act, as 
amended February 28, 1920:. 


The commission shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, prescribe for carriers subject to 
this act, the classes of property for which 
depreciation charges may properly be _in- 
cluded in operating expenses, and the per- 
centages of depreciation which shall be 
charged with respect to each of such 
classes of property, classifying the carriers 
as it may deem proper for this purpose. 
The commission may, when it deems nec- 
essary, modify the classes and percentages 
so prescribed. 

The carriers subject to this act shall not 
charge to operating expenses any deprecia- 
tion charges on classes of property other 
than those prescribed by the commission, 
or charge with respect to any class of 
property a percentage of depreciation other 
than that prescribed therefor by the com- 
mission. No such carrier shall in any case 
include in any form under its operating or 
other expenses any depreciation or other 
charge or expenditure included elsewhere 
as a depreciation charge or otherwise un- 
der its operating or other expenses. 


On November 5, 1921, in a statement 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association certain general recom- 
mendations were given for the informa- 
tion of the commission in this matter. At 
approximately the same time other state- 
ments on the same general requirements 
of the law were filed by other interested 
parties and as a result of an investigation 
and study conducted thereafter by the 
Bureau of Accounts, depreciation section, 
the subject. matter of the tentative report 
transmitted to certain telephone com- 
panies under date of March 10, 1923, has 
been set down for hearing at Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 1,. 1923, at 10:00 a. m. 

The [Illinois Telephone Association 
hereby submits brief answers to inquiries 
one to four inclusive as raised by the 
commission and given on page two of the 
pamphlet containing the order of trans- 
mittal and the tentative report referred 
to, together with certain specific com- 
ments on the subject matter of the hear- 
ing. 

No consideration is given in the state- 
ment filed by this association on Novem- 
ber 5, 1921, nor in the brief statement 
herein, to the consideration of the deter- 
mination and accounting of depreciation 
from the standpoint of the promotor or 
of the stock and security market. 

Consideration of the subject along these 
lines is thought to be a matter of finan- 
cial promotion, very slightly if at all re- 
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lated to the continuous conservative man- 
agement and operation of telephone prop- 
erties having in view the maintenance of 
service of a standard satisfactory: to the 
public and the conservation of the inter- 
ests of the permanent owners, the stabili- 
zation of telephone rates, and the preser- 
vation of the integrity of the investment 
used and -useful in furnishing telephone 
service. pest 

It is believed, for this reason, that the 
determination and accounting of proper 
charges against operation for cost, of 
property used up must be based upon the 
same general principles whether the prop- 
erty involved be. large or small. The 
smaller telephone properties are apt to be 
more seriously handicapped than the 
larger ones, unless an equitable and con- 
servative procedure is developed for con- 
serving their investment and _— service 
against the effect of the inevitable but un- 
anticipated and unforeseen expiration of 
plant service lives. 

Subject, therefore, to the present ele- 
mentary accounting methods for class C 
and class D companies, it is necessary to 
lay down basic principles as to the con- 
servation of their investment and service 
for the future use of such companies as 
well as for those involving larger invest- 
ment. This is important because of the 
large aggregate plant investment in such 
properties and because of the large num- 
ber of patrons dependent upon them for 
the maintenance of continued and ade- 
quate telephone service. 

Answers to Inquiries. 

“Referring to the specific inquiries on 
page two of the pamphlet containing the 
letter of transmittal and report made by 
the Bureau of Accounts, depreciation sec- 
tion to the commission, dated March 10, 
1923, and numbered 14700, the following 
is respectfully submitted : 
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Has a depreciation reserve any other 
purpose than to provide a means of equal- 
izing the effect of property retirements, so 
that the disproportionate burden may not 
fall upon the operations of any one year? 
If so, what other purpose or purposes has 
it? 

Disregarding all considerations bearing 


‘upon the exigencies of creating a market 


for securities and stocks of operating tele- 
phone companies by temporarily exhibit- 
ing a favorable rate of return greater 
than would be possible of permanent reali- 
zation, it may be said that the purpose of 
a depreciation reserve is primarily to af- 
ford a means of preserving the integrity 
of the total investment in property used 
and useful in the service of the public. It 
is axiomatic that invested capital must be 
maintained unimpaired in order that in- 
dustry may survive. 

If the integrity of the investment is to 
be maintained, the cost of the property 
used up .must be made a charge against 
operation during the life of the property. 
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To do otherwise would be to cause the | 


progressive dissipation of 
capital investment. 

The prime function of depreciation 
charges being the preservation of the in- 
vestment, its establishment upon a con- 
servative and equitable basis, in which the 
progressive consumption of capital. in 
operation throughout the economic life of 
the property is offset by corresponding av- 
erage charges to operation, will automati- 
cally afford a means by which the effect 
of all property retirements may be equal- 
ized so that the disproportionate burden 
due to property retirements in any unusual 
amount in any one year shall not fall upon 
the operations of that year. 


_ —iI— 

If a depreciation reserve has no other 
purpose than that above stated, will 
the method of determining depreciation 
charges which is recommended by the de- 
preciation section provide a reserve which 
is no larger than is necessary for such 
purposes ? 


the original 


As shown in the answer to-inquiry I, a 
depreciation reserve has a purpose other 
than providing a means of equalizing the 
effect of property retirements. No an-_ 
swer to inquiry II, therefore, is possible. — 


—ITI— 

Should amounts reserved as the result 
of depreciation charges, from what would 
otherwise be surplus earnings, be segre- 
gated in a special fund, to be invested in 
whole or in part in liquid assets, so that 
companies may be in a position to make 
necessary or desirable replacements of 
property even when not in a position to 
market new securities on advantageous 
terms? 


Amounts available as a result of depre- 
ciation charges should ultimately and 
preferably be invested in plant. Such an 
application of such funds will utilize the 


funds to the best economic advantage and — 


in the most profitable way. , 
This is true because if the funds ayail- 
able as the result of depreciation charges 
should be invested otherwise than in tele-— 
phone plant, it would be necessary to se- 
cure capital in the same amount by the 
sale of securities. It would be necessary 
to pay the prevailing market rate for the 
capital thus secured while the maximum 
possible return from the investment of 
the fund other than in telephone plant 
would be less than the return if invested 
in telephone plant. . . 
The segregation of the company asset 
in such a special fund would not make it 
easier for telephone companies to make 
necessary or desirable replacements of 
property because any general financial 
conditions which would make it difficult 


to market new securities on advantageous | 


terms would also have the effect of lower- 
ing the market values of securities in 
which such a fund might be invested. 
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Does the straight-line method of deter- 
mining depreciation charges, as compared 
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with a sinking fund or annuity method, re- 
sult in larger charges than the public 
served can equitably be asked to pay? 


The total of all charges against opera- 
tion to care for depreciation should cover 
the total investment at the time of its re- 
tirement from service minus net salvage, 
and any method which assures the attain- 
ment of this result is satisfactory. It is 
believed, however, that the straight-line 
method, so-called, is the most workable, is 
entirely equitable and should be adopted. 


General Comments. 


“There is no disposition to claim that 
physical wear and tear or the effect of 
obsolescence, inadequacy, public require- 
ments or other factors underlying depre- 
ciation is uniform and gradual. 

There is, however, no question whatever 
as to the gradual and uniform expiration 
day by day and year by year of the eco- 
nomic service life of the property repre- 
sented in the investment used and useful 
in furnishing telephone service. 

It is recommended in the report of the 
Bureau of Accounts, depreciation section, 


that the classes of property for which de- 


preciation charges may properly be in- 
cluded in operating expenses should em- 
brace only physical property that is sub- 
ject to wear and tear from usage and 
other effects of age and decay, or whose 
usefulness or economical operation may 
come to an end because of obsolescence, 
inadequacy, changes in the art, or public 
requirements. 

It is to be emphasized that property 
falling within the classifications of right- 
of-way, franchises, patent rights, and 
other intangible capital, insofar as it rep- 
resents a part of the investment in property 
used and useful in the service of the pub- 
lic, is subject to progressive consumption 
through operation in the same way as 
the physical property with which it is 
associated: The determination of the 
service life of such items of investment 
must, however, be based principally upon 
experience, and upon the basis of such ex- 
perience charges should be made against 
operation to prevent any dissipation of the 
capital invested in such property. 

It does not appear to be material as to 
the character of the causes which result 
in the depreciation, provided they are le- 
gitimate, and there does not appear to be 
any reason for the statement that the in- 
tangible property of a telephone company 
is not gradua'ly consumed in the operation 
of the property just as truly as the tan- 
gible property is consumed. Neither does 
there appear to be any justification for the 
statement that in order that the deprecia- 
tion of telephone property may legiti- 
mately be made the basis of a charge to 
operation to provide against depreciation 
that depreciation must be gradual. 

It is clear, however, that provision must 
be’made so that the capital invested in 
* of-way, franchises, patent rights, 
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and other intangible capital may not be 
dissipated, and there appears to be no rea- 
son why charges to operation to care for 
such items shall not be spread over the 
service life as the similar charges are 
spread to provide for the depreciation of 
the tangible portions of the property. 

Since there appears to be no justifica- 
tion for the assumption that provision for 
depreciation shall be limited to provision 
against the effects of wear and tear from 
usage, age, decay, physical deterioration, 
obsolescence, inadequacy, public require- 
ments, ‘and changes in the art, there can 
be no justification for the elimination of 
a provision to cover the effect of storms 
and casualties. 

It is again emphasized that the service 
lives of the several classes of property 
shall be determined principally upon the 
basis of experience, and there is no sound 
method by which such experience can be 
interpreted as to whether the service lives 
indicated are the result of any group of 
causes, 

The service life, for instance, of a tele- 


-phone pole may be terminated by a storm 


either when it is comparatively new or 
when it is approaching the end of its use- 
ful life due to other causes, or its life may 
be shortened but not terminated, and there 
is no practicable method, even should such 
a refinement be desirable, by which the ef- 
fect of the storm upon the observed serv- 
ice life of such a.pole may be separated 
from the effects due to other causes. Con- 
versely, the service life of underground 
conduit and cables may be affected by 
floods, although their life may not be ter- 
minated for years thereafter. 

These considerations present an insur- 
mountable obstacle, in our opinion, to the 
exclusion of the effects of storms and 
other casualties from the provision that 
must be made to provide for depreciation. 

In conclusion it is respectfully submit- 
ted that: 

The service life of any given classifica- 
tion of plant can only be determined on 
the basis of actual past experience quali- 
fied to some extent by all available infor- 
mation as to the probable effect of chang- 
ing conditions in the locality involved. 

Investment represented by intangible 
property is subject to the same laws as to 
the expiration’ of its service life as tan- 
gible property, and will be dissipated un- 
less suitable charges are made against op- 
eration during its service life. 

Since service life is to be determined 
principally by experience there is no 
method by which the effect of storms and 
casualties may be eliminated in determin- 
ing such service life on the basis of expe- 
rience. 

Should the rate of depreciation for any 
given classification of telephone property 
be desired it should be obtained by deter- 
mining the percentage which applied an- 
nually to the total original cost through- 
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out the service life, will at its expiration 
equal the total original cost less net sal- 
vage realized.” 


“Magneto Service Instruction” 
Bulletin of U.S. Association. 


The United States Independent Tele- 


phone Association has just issued a 
pamphlet entitled, “Magneto Service In- 
struction,’ a book especially prepared for 


the student operator of small exchanges. 
These instructions have been written by 
Miss Anne Barnes, traveling chief opera- 
tor of the Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association. The fact that Miss Barnes 
has written these instructions is in itself 
a guarantee that they will be of value to 
every company operating magneto ex- 
changes. 

The association is issuing these instruc- 
tions in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by its members at the annual con- 
vention in October, which expressed the 
need of the industry for operators’ rule 
books. 

In the foreword Miss Barnes states 
that it should be the first duty of opera- 
tors to become familiar with the instruc- 
tions which relate to their work, to con- 
scientiously observe them and keep in 
mind the three elements which make pub- 
lic service a success—courtesy, accuracy, 
speed. Managers are asked to carefully 
read the pamphlet and his chief operator 
should be the second to have it. 

The bulletin is divided into three sec- 
tions, general operating instructions, use 
and care of equipment, and general op- 
erating practice. Under these heads are 
answered many of the different questions 
that arise in exchange operating rooms, 
both as to relations of operators with the 
company, their co-workers, the public, 
their work and the equipment. 

It contains so much informative matter 
that at least one copy should be in every 
small exchange. Copies may be obtained 
from the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, 19 S. La Salle street, 
Chicago, at 15 cents each. 


Michigan Companies Busy Plan- 
ning Details of Merger. 


In codperation with engineers of the 
Citizen Telephone Co. of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., the Michigan State Telephone Co. 
has worked out seven different plans for 
the merger of the properties of the two 
companies. Tabulation now is_ being 
made to determine the plan to be fol- 
lowed. 

One plan contemplates separate opera- 
tion of the two systems until an all auto- 
matic service can be given. Another plan 
provides for cable connection between the 
exchanges and continued use of the man- 
ual system on the old Michigan State 
telephones. It is estimated that 18 months 
to two years will be required to effect 
the merger. 
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Snapshots Along Telephone Trail 


‘What an Operator Sees as She Sits at Her Task Each Day”’ 
esting Paper Read at Operators’ School Held at Fort Dodge Under the 3 
Auspices of the Engineering Extension Department of the Iowa State College | 


Chief Operator, Central Mutual Telephone Co., Rockwell City, Iowa 


Recently my attention was attracted by 
a simple little advertisement in a maga- 
zine. It has been a source of inspiration 
to me, and I trust I may be able to pass 
it on. 

The title is, “What an Operator Sees as 
she. Sits. at “Hert Task-Hach Day.” . The 
scene takes place in a little telephone 
office—neat, well arranged and attractive 
—equipment ready for business. Enters 
the operator, having just come from the 


crisp, fresh atmosphere outside. Seating 
herself at the little switchboard, taking 
a plug in her hand, she, too, is ready 


for work. 

Does the switchboard, dark, somber and 
inanimate, seem so to her? Does it look 
like a mere mechanical device, composed 
of pieces of wood and of metal, to be 
punched, pommeled and plugged at all 
day? No! a thousand times, No! 

She sees the switchboard as a trans- 
parent medium, through which the connec- 
tions are made. The plug she grasps in 
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her hand is a wonderful key, unlocking 
untold wonders to. her. 

Inserting the plug in the jack, she utters, 
in a soft, modulated voice, “Number, 
please?” 

In the distance she sees a pastoral scene 
—a farm home, surrounded by green 
fields, growing crops, cattle on the hills— 
and she seems to breathe the wonderful 
country air. 

The companion plug completes the con- 
nection to the business firm in the city, 
with its busy clerks, anxious and alert 
to answer the call for service. 

Another signal. This time she sees the 
sick room where care is needed. Quickly 
she completes the connection to the doc- 
tor’s office, where help may be secured. 

Flash! Flash! come the signals. “Big 


Business” is awakening, and the telephone © 
Pp 


office—as the “Heart of Industry,” through 
whose veins pulse the lifeblood of the com- 
munity—begins to take on the renewed life 
of another business day. 
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Slowly the wheels of industry begin | 
move, touched into action by the medium 
of the telephone. | 

Again she looks, not at her switchboamiy 
but through it. She sees the signal flash! 
from the gay vacationist. She adds ‘to 
his pleasure by completing his connection’ 
to the house of supplies or to his friends 
who alike are on pleasure bent. H 

Signal! This time from the small boy, 
an Isaac Walton in the making, he with| 
the fishing rod and the bent pin hook. 
Get him his “pal” and make his hear 
glad. 

Signal! The business man wishes 
make arrangements for a game of go If. 
Give him his connection. He wants 
keep his mind and body keen and alert 
in order to meet his fellow men in th 
busy marts of trade. 

Flash! Flash! The signals from the 
farm, the factory, and the mine. They 
want supplies, they want instructions. T 
operator starts them on their day’s work 
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by means of “the magic wand she holds 
Smener hand | © 5° as 

Flash! comes’ the signal from the busy 
mother, who is anxious lest the storm, in 
its fury, injure her children. Hurry, op- 
erator, and allay her fears, by giving her 
the connection she wants. 

Flash! Flash! Flash! the signals—a 
terrible accident, a mine disaster, an auto- 
mobile accident, a train wreck. Call for 
help! Gruesome is the scene her imagina- 
tion pictures. 

The operator, calm, and with perfect 
poise, summons help for those in distress 
—that is her training. Whatever the ac- 
cident—fire, flood or storm—the brave op- 
erator helps with her magic touch, gets 
relief, gives warning or does whatever 
is needed, in the least possible time. Her 
reward? Just the consciousness of duty 
well done, of help extended in time of 
trouble. 

_ Again the signal flashes from the neigh- 
boring city. See the victor-crowned stu- 
dents as they leave the athletic field! 
Quickly, let them give the result of the 
- game. 


She sees through her switchboard the 
work of the team, the surge of the crowd, 
‘the team hurled back, cheered by the 
crowd, they press forward; urged to 
| greater effort, in the last moment, just 
before the whistle blows, they press for- 
| ward to victory! Quick! Let them give 
the report to the home folks. 

Across the continent flashes the news 
of the day, the big features—war, peace, 
- accidents, victories—all news of national 
| importance. Quickly the news is given 
to the press. 


Sitting at her switchboard, with the 
magic instrument in her hand, looking 
through the switchboard and all about 
her—does she get any pleasure from the 
pictures thus flashed on imagination’s 
screen, while at her day’s work? 

My friends, go back to your switch- 
‘boards, large or small as they may be. 
With the magic cords in your hands, get 
-a breath of the fresh country air, enjoy 
the pleasure of giving help to the afflicted; 
and take an interest in being able to start 
the wheels of industry moving. 


Enjoy the vacations with those who in- 
'dulge; enjoy their drives; go with them 
along the highways of country, through 
| the woods, and even across the continent 
with them. 

Yes, enjoy the pleasures of the small 
| boy with his rod and his line; enjoy the 
golf with the business man who keeps 
fit; be glad you can render assistance to 
‘those in distress; shout with the home 
team as it returns with the laurel wreath; 
enjoy being able to spread the big fea- 
tures of the day. 

You little know the value of your work 
as you sit at your switchboard each day. 
Tt can never be estimated. Back and 
‘forth the shuttle flies, thousands of calls 
wer day, carrying messages of every kind. 
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Yours is a wonderful service, and the 
public appreciates ‘your work. 

Magic cords you hold in your hand. 
Wonderful visions you may paint as you 
sit in your office at your daily task. What 
a pleasure to you to know that the great 
heart throbs of the Universe pulse through 
the medium of the switchboard and 
through the cords you hold in your hands! 


The Average Operator’s Problems. 


By Miss Lewis Kocu, Chief Operator, 
Ida County Telephone Co., Ida 
Grove, lowa. 


The chief aim of the telephone com- 
pany is to see that efficient service is 
rendered. By efficient service, I mean 
courteous, accurate and prompt service. 

Therefore, the primary responsibility 
of every telephone operator is to handle 
every call in such a way that the sub- 
scriber will be convinced that the service 
is courteous, accurate and prompt. You 
probably noticed I said every call; this 
makes the service dependable so that the 
subscriber knows he may expect the same 
grade of service on Tuesday that he did 
on Monday. 

We must make our service attractive; 
easy to understand. If our subscriber 
seems in doubt of the classification of a 
call, explain, it carefully. This will in- 
spire his confidence; also avoid errors in 
commercial work later. 

We should never explain that we are 
short of help, for the subscriber may get 
the impression that we are not managing 
our work properly. What he wants -is 
service, not excuses. We must answer 
unusual questions, such as those regard- 
ing the time trains leave, ball games, etc. 
Hunting up a called party without any 
definite address may be extra work, but 
we must consider the good of our patron 
first. Of course, in a small place there 
is much more chance to locate the called 
party without any great difficulty. 

We must work with beginners in such 
a way that telephone work will attract 
her. : 

An operator may make the public think 
she knows every name and number, but 
she is often imposing on her neighbor op- 
erators to furnish her with what she 
cannot remember. This is not fair to the 
other operators or to other waiting sub- 
scribers. 

There are hundreds of instances of the 
heroism of operators, alone in small of- 
fices in times of peril, such as floods, 
fires and calls for doctors. What diff- 
cult problems they have had, how they 
notified the proper people to take care of 
the emergencies, rang the telephones of 
subscribers whose lives were in danger, 
and stayed in the office until compelled 
to leave—all these are wonderfully inspir- 
ing stories. You are all familiar with 
stories of these natures, especially if you 
have been operators for any considerable 
length of time. 
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Another responsibility is to conserve 
the company’s revenue. - So. far as pos- 
sible we must see that the public pays 
for just service rendered. Every possible 
effort should be made to complete every 
toll call presented. Our aim should be 
to. complete as many as we can in ten 
minutes; if not in ten minutes in 20 
minutes. 

Here is an illustration of how an op- 
erator completed a cancelled call to Den- 
ver, Colo.: ; 

A party placed a call from Ida’ Grove 
to a party in care of one of the hotels 
in Denver. The operator was unable to 
locate the party and the calling party on 
receiving the report cancelled his call. 
Later in the day another party in Ida 
Grove placed a call to the same party at 
Denver, locating him. After this conver- 
sation was completed, long distance rang 
the party who had placed the earlier call 
and asked him if he still wanted to talk 
with the Denver party. 

He replied that he would if we had 
located him. This saved a cancelled call. 

Sometimes our subscribers move with- 
out notifying the operators and we have 
no way of locating them. When we do 
find such a subscriber, we should make 
a note of it so that the company can get 
in touch with him. 

If all of us, when we enter the operating 
room, will accept and shoulder the re- 
sponsibility placed on us by our companies 
and forget our social duties while on duty 
and conduct ourselves as any other busi- 
ness women do in their several lines of 
endeavor, better results will be obtained 
and our many problems will be easier 
to meet. 

The one great big thought we must 
keep in mind is this: “Service first, serv- 
ice last and always.” Then our problems 
will melt like snow in July. 


Bell Discontinues Its North Da- 
kota District Organization. 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has discontinued the district plan of or- 
ganization in North Dakota, and has di- 
vided its territory there into 12 areas, 
seven of which are non-functional, three 
semi-functional and two functional. It is 
expected that the advantages accruing will 
be a saving in time and money and the 
getting in better touch with the field. 


In the seven non-functional areas all 
the toll and exchange plant is maintained 
and operated under the supervision of an 
area manager, who has headquarters at 
some exchange in his section. He has per- 
sonal charge of headquarters and super- 
vises the work elsewhere. 

In the semi-functional areas the com- 
mercial and traffic work is handled by 
an area manager and the plant work by an 
area plant chief, the first reporting to the 
division traffic chief and the commercial 
office, and the latter to the division super- 
intendent of plant. 
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The Connecting Company Relations 


It is Characteristic of Telephone Service That Quality Is Depressed to 
the Level of the Weakest Link in the Chain of Contact—-Paper Presented 
at the Syracuse M:eting of the Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By W. C. Sexsmith 


District Manager, New York Telephone Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


I am a member of the biggest family in 
America! Does the telephone family fully 
recognize its functions as necessarily aux- 
iliary to the activities of every other bus- 
iness? Are the people of this organization 
properly impressed with their individual 
and collective moral engagement to person- 
al, commercial and social welfare? 

Just what is the telephone industry? 
Approximately, it’s a partnership arrange- 
ment between 300,000 thrifty Americans, 
with money to invest, and 350,000 other in- 
dustrious Americans, with personal service 
for hire—mind, I say hire, because no em- 
ploye is permitted to part with his iden- 
tity. 

The joint obligation of this partnership 
is to create facilities and provide avenues 
for the private exchange of thqught be- 
tween people at a distance from each other. 
These facilities are rented, and these ave- 
nues periodically cleared for profit to be 
shared by all concerned. 

The one outstanding peculiarity of the 
commodity in which we deal, is that we 
are unable to deliver a product of uniform 
excellence, and that no two customers ever 
receive the same quality or satisfaction. 
This is so because the customer, himself, 
is largely responsible for whatever takes 
place after instrumentalities have been 
provided, circuits established and his cor- 
respondent located. 


Unless each concerned in the communi- 
cation thinks clearly, acts quickly, speak- 
ing courteously and distinctly, the service 
is penalized in quality and the user is pen- 
alized economically. Here is where the 
requirements of excellent ‘universal service 
stretches the arm of invitation to every citi- 
zen to stop, look and then listen to a mes- 
sage ready for distribution through the 
workers, which will say to the people, 
“You, too, belong to the organization. You 
will profit, or otherwise, proportionately to 
whatever constructive or destructive atti- 
tude you assume.” 

Another characteristic of our business 
is that the quality of the service is de- 
pressed to the level of the weakest link in 
the chain of contact. The subscriber in 
Syracuse, paying for the best grade of 
service, receives when talking with Farmer 
Smith, exactly the same class of service 
as that with which Farmer Smith is pro- 
vided. 

This is a good logical reason, a selfish 
one, if you please, for wanting more close- 
ly to cement the connecting companies 


with our family relations. The most dif- 
ficult daily task facing every up-state com- 
mercial telephone man, is the adjustment of 
dissatisfaction having its source in inequal- 
ities of service, the only remedy for which 
seems to be the provision of a good circuit 
and standard. instruments. for Farmer 
Smith. ig 

Things are good or bad by comparison, 
enly. The man who realizes more than 
he expects, pronounces the service good. 
The man who receives less than he ex- 
pected, decrees that it is- poor or rotten, 
whichever mode of expression most nearly 
harmonizes with his temperament or diges- 
tion. One paying for standard Bell service 
often receives less than expected from con- 
necting: companies and, therefore, con- 
demns the whole system. 

The success of either limb of the Bell 
partnership depends upon the prosperity 
and contentment of the other. Both rise 
or fall together, on the crest of public 
sentiment, the level of which will adjust 
to average satisfaction with the service 
performed. The old economic Jaw of sup- 


TOO MUCH POSITIVENESS. 


The most absurd foible is to possess 
too much positiveness. If you are in 
the wrong, positiveness only adds em- 
barrassment to your defeat. If you are 
in the right, it only lessens your tri- 


umph. 


Study the situation, then form an 
opinion, but never form a personal opin- 
ion that will not listen to reason. 
infallibility, unchange- 
impractical intel- 


Positiveness, 
ableness—these are 
lects—Van Amburgh. 
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rly and demand, designates certain limita- 
tions which must be understood and ap- 
plied by the investor, the worker and the 
consumer, if each is to enjoy a full share 
of confidence in dealing with the other 
two. The investor must receive for the 
use of his money, all that capital is worth, 
plus an insurance of security. 

One insurance of security is contentment 
on the part of those serving and those be- 
ing served. The workers in this instance 
are the custodians of one and a half bil- 
lion dollars of property values. The con- 
tentment of the employe partners depend 
upon fair remuneration for work per- 
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to provide a margin of safety. 


formed, unrestricted opportunities for ree- 
ognition and provision for sickness and ad- 
vancing years. 

In exchange for insurance of safety, the 
investor necessarily sacrifices a portion of 
the gain accruing to money more hazard- 
ously employed. The worker shall have 
always to produce in excess of his remu- 
neration in order that he may share with 
his partners a portion of the profit and 
contentment of useful occupation. These 
partners together are obligated to produce 
that which can honestly be sold for more 
than it costs and less than it is worth— 
enough more than it costs to properly re- 
imburse the investor and the worker, and 


The margin of safety is also necessary 
for the protection of the consumer, for he 
has no other sources of supply and there 
must be no break down. The’ product 
should sell for enough less than it is worth 
tc provide the consumer with a share of 
the gain of this needful co-operation. ~ 


The consumer should promptly release 
to the producer, without opposition, such 
revenues as have been earned, because bur- 
densome collection has no part in eco- 
nomical management. The possession of 
money earned, is a recognized right, and its 
collection should involve no additional ef- 
fort on the part of the owner. Any pa- 
tron opposing the logic of this contention 
is a subject for tactful education and tele- 
phone people must continually teach, if 
contentment is to prevail. : aa 

The aim of each group of this triangular 
arrangement of interests, is the same—sat- 
isfaction with results. There is an increas- 
ing inclination on the part of the more 
thoughtful employes to occupy two posi- 
tions of the triangle. Many are joining 
the investors. The attitude of capital sug- 
gests recognition of this fact. The com- 
bined efforts of all financially interested or 
personally engaged, should be diligently) 
co-ordinated to the end that the public may 
recognize conditions as they are, for the 
public is a safe monitor in dealing with 
fair conditions. 

Every organism is, one time or another, 
infested with some sort of parasite. a 
green, luxurious fields are over-run’ with) 
crickets and grasshoppers, noisy pests 
which in the dark distract attention from 
the more important activities. You can't 
hear cattle chewing the cud of content: 
ment, and you can’t hear wheat growing) 
Light banishes the noisy clamor and dis 
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Joses the real forces which are mostly 
lent.» . 

~The telephone company is equipping 
350,000 employes for the purpose of light- 
ng its field of activities. These employes 
ire going about with lanterns, not looking 
‘or honest men, but uncovering noisy, dis- 
ionest ones who make a clamorous din, 
ingling for votes with whatever bait may 
ye camouflaged in the dark. 

We recognize that public service in the 
yroad sense requires vastly more than 
juick, accurate telephone connections from 
ts servants. It is entitled to such contact 
ys shall leave happiness in its wake and 
such information as shall assure any un- 
selfish individual that he is being met 
salf-way by another human, subject to the 
‘ame perplexities of existence and living 
4nder environments which are comfortable 
yr otherwise through association with fel- 
owmen. | 


_ The telephone company has been suc- 
ressful, often in the face of extreme ad- 
versity. A group of humans with brains 
enough, for continuous progress. and ulti- 
mate success, likewise havé gray matter 
anough to know that the roots of all in- 
dustry are nourished in agricultural soil, 
and that this soil must be continuously 
cultivated if prosperity is to prevail. Dur- 
ing the war we heard much about the first 
line of defense and the second line of de- 
fense, but less about the real line of de- 
fense, which stuck to its plows, its reap- 
ors and its cattle. There were long hours 
avery day, ‘including Sunday, no threaten- 
ings of a strike. Now that the war is 
over, the clamor for bonuses and preferen- 
tial treatment is not noticeably rural. 


In classifying its obligations, the tele- 
phone organization recognizes the real line 
of defense as the natural source from 
which the traffic of our streams, highways, 
railroads and wires has its beginning. 
Nothing may safely be permitted to inter- 
fere with the cultivation of Uncle Sam’s 
tillable acres, If the farmer is to stick 
to the soil, it will be because of content- 
‘ment with living conditions and remunera- 
tion. 

Telephone service has a great deal to 
do with the social and economical comfort 
of rural communities. Through its con- 
‘necting companies the telephone system 
wants, not only to open the ways of uni- 
versal telephone communication, but it 
wants to open the windows of understand- 
ing in order that the farmer may know 
that the ultimate goal is provision for sat- 
Jisfactory communication between each in- 
dividual and every other individual, as 
needs be. 
| Three important facts should be clinched 
tte the intellect of any who think upon this 
subject : 

First, the subscriber must be willing to 
pay more than the service costs—enough 
for required replacements and proper com- 
pensation for those who do the work. 


} 
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Second, the company must make its sery- 
ice worth more than it costs, for the user is 
entitled to a share of the profit from any 
transaction in which he has a part. 

The third important fact deals with two 
parasites’ of the business—the deadhead 
who sponges his way, but whose service 
costs proportionately and must be paid 
for, and the outside meddlers who screen 
political selfishness, with suggestion, in- 
ference and sometimes open attack upon 
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Don’t Shun Trouble. 


Every trouble is an opportunity to 
win the grace of strength. A trouble 
is a moral and spiritual task. It is 
something which is hard to do. Strength 
is increased by encounter with the dif- 
ficult. Every day we are blessed with 
new opportunities for the development 
of strength of soul—George Hodges. 


a 
public service corporations. These acts 
cften impress the less thoughtful and im- 
pose upon many who may believe in po- 
litical unselfishness. 

The expenditures required to defend the 
telephone business from unjust attack, 
have been enormous. The burden is upon 
the shoulders of the user—a sort of in- 
direct taxation, for every cent that the 
company spends comes from the user of 
its service. 

Remember what the company really is— 
just an association of upwards of 350,000 
humans, seeking a living the same as 
everybody else and as fully awake to 
smiles of appreciation and recognition, and 
as honestly loyal as you. They are en- 
gaged with the problems of existing and 
being accountable as decent citizens. 

So well diversified and scattered are the 
activities and interests of these people, 
that it would be impossible to pool enough 
strength to steer the ship upon a crooked 
course, if anyone had a mind to. Even 
our president is only a hired man, and 
crooks are not hired by successful busi- 
ness. 

Remember this: The compensation of 
the workers and the investors are fixed 
charges, which cannot be altered to meet 
contingencies; hence, the consumer is the 
one penalized through pernicious activi- 
ties. 

The laws of the country fix our net 
carnings at a fair average return and the 
laws of common sense decree that suc- 
cess crowns only such as voluntarily de- 
liver value received. 

The reservoir of our revenues is the de- 
mand for our service, and every time it 
becomes necessary to increase a rate the 
reservoir is lowered by the elimination of 
such as cannot meet increased rates. 

In addition to using a triangular figure 
to illustrate common interests, I'll also use 
it to picture the goal of our vision. Let 
the peak stand for the highest type of 
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service required for universal needs. Let 
one corner of the jbase be founded upon 
the most resonable return consistent with 
successful continuation, and let the other 
corner rest upon public confidence. That’s 
our aim. 


As two angles of this plan have neared 
completion, there are a few pessimistic 
people who imagine that the future con- 
tains limited opportunities for ambitious 
telephone men. There are twice as many 
employes as there were telephones when [ 
entered the business. This fairly illus- 
trates the existence of increased opportu- 
nities and emphasizes the crying need for 
such talent as is fit for the survival of a 
multiplicity of growth demands. 


We are just facing one of the most 
gigantic constructive tasks ever assigned 
tc a group of humans—and the most remu- 
nerative. In making friends of the public 
for our business, no small portion of the 
recompense will be an increased acquaint- 
ance with our fellowmen, and a broader, 
healthier interest in community welfare. 


It is worth while to be engaged in an 
occupation which eventually must be rec- 
ognized as a trail to advanced civilization. 
There being no such thing as individual 
freedom, what’s the logic of selfishness? 
Let’s so train our activities as to become 
efficient servants, for in the language of 
Rotary, “He profits most who serves best.” 


The privilege of co-operating with our 
connecting companies is appreciated. The 
thought in which this association had its 
conception is a pleasant one—helpfulness 
to each other. It is a nucleus of contact 
through which we may become more close- 
ly related and better acquainted with 
each other and our common problems. 


Our duties to our respective communi- 
ties are exactly the same. We want to 
help you and we want you to help us. In 
helping each other and the community, we 
traffic in the highest requirements of good 
citizenship. 


Interstate Utilities Co., Takes Over 
Another Exchange. 


The Interstate Utilities Co., of Spokane, 
Wash., has purchased another exchange— 
the Clark Fork Telephone Exchange, at 
Clark Fork, Idaho, of which Mrs. N. 
Banby was owner. The transaction was 
announced about the middle of last month, 
by John F. Davies, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Interstate company. 

This purchase means that the Inter- 
state Utilities company will have a direct 
through line from Sandpoint, Idaho, to 
Thompson Falls, Mont., and from there to 
the East. The new line will give service 
to Cabinet, Trout Creek, Noxon and other 
towns en route. 


Starting June 1, a new line will be built 
connecting the points named. The work 


will require about two chit and will 
cost $12,000. 
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Reliable 


Well-designed 
Relays 


and 


Sturdy, 
Darable 


Mechanisms 


assure the most pleasing 
and reliable service and 
the very lowest mainte- 
nance expense. 
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4 Proper Balance Between Relay 
~ and Mechanical Operation 


flere is an interesting and important feature of Strowger switch 
esign. Notice how some of the functions of the connector switch, 
or example, are performed electrically, by means of relays, and 
ome mechanically, by means of ratchets and pawls. 


“his is not because of any accident of design. It is the result of a 
arefully worked out plan, which has stood the test of long ex- 
‘erience. Mechanisms are used for the purely mechanical func- 
lons, (line and trunk finding,) because they can do this work 
etter and more economically. Relays are used for control pur- 
‘oses and other less mechanical functions because experience has 
hown that they are better for these things. 


athis way, Strowger switch design embodies a combination of 
clay and mechanical operation which assures the utmost reliability 
nd economy in operation and the lowest maintenance expense. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
, BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


ternational Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
don Paris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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California Independent Association 
Holds Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting, of ‘the: California 


was 
April 


Independent. Felephone Association 
held in Los Angeles on Saturday, 
2S. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Charles A. Rolfe, of Redlands, 
and the roll call showed an attendance 
of 20 representing 14 companies through- 
out the state, from the Imperial Valley to 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

President Rolfe made an oral report of 
the work which had been accomplished 
during the last year and told of several 
unportant matters which are now under 
consideration, the details of which have 
not yet been sufficiently worked out to 
warrant their presentation. Mr, Rolfe 
spoke of the railroad commission, the 
change in its personnel and its staff, and 
the assurances which had been given to 
them that the telephone association real- 
ized the problems with which they were 
confronted, and would co-operate in the 
solution of any problem, if asked. 


Secretary Ernest Irwin also made a 
verbal report of his activities during the 
last three months. 

The treasurer’s report showed the finan- 
cial condition of the association to be 
satisfactory at the present time. 


C. H. Lorbeer, of Pomona, moved the 
appointment of a nominating committee 
to consider and recommend nominations 
for officers for the ensuing year. This 
motion was seconded and carried. The 
committee was appointed, and reported at 
the afternoon session. 

The replies to President Rolfe’s circular 
letter to members concerning the ravages 
of white ants in poles were read by the 
secretary. These are interesting and in- 
structive and will be incorporated into a 
report at an early date. The general con- 
clusion seemed to be to use “treated” poles 
only as a preventative of this pest, al- 
though even this precaution was found not 
to be absolutely ‘sure. 


B. M. Snowden, of Huntington Beach 
Telephone Co., reported that he had read 
a government report which said that the 
government would soon make compulsory 
the treating of poles with preservative 
of some sort as an aid in conservation of 
timber. 

At the afternoon session the nominat- 
ing committee made its report. Upon mo- 
tion duly made and seconded, the secre- 
tary was instructed to cast a ballot for 
the following persons to fill offices dur- 
ing the coming year: 

President, Charles A. Rolfe, president 
of the Southwestern Home Telephone Co., 
Redlands. 

Vice-President, Carl H. Lorbeer, man- 
ager of the Pomona Valley Telephone 
Union, Pomona. 

Treasurer, P. R. Ferguson, auditor of 
Interstate Telegraph Co., Riverside. 
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ELIZA JANE. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, 


Iowa Independent Telephoties “Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


This morning, as | came down the street, my attention was drawn to two 


advertisements. 


The thoughts the advertisers suggested were as widely differ- 
ent as the commodities they advertised. 


The first advertisement—‘‘Eliza Jane Bread’ PE on the side of an 


~ automobile truck. 


There was no need for the picture of a big, golden brown loaf beneath 


the words. 


The reading of the words caused memory to draw for me a 


mental picture of big, golden brown loaves crackling from the heat as they 


were removed from an oven, 


many years ago. 


Even the fragrance of those 


loaves was wafted to me from out of the past, and created a desire for the 
kind of bread that mother used to make. 

Farther on down the street, I paused, attracted by another advertisement, 
an up-to-date washing machine which stood in a window—‘Wash-a-Day 


Smiles.” 


“What. an appropriate name,” I reflected, while I watched the machine 


working away without any effort on the part of its possessor. 
something to.do and go on about other duties. 


“Just give it 


No supervision. How fine!” 


How crude the old-fashioned tub and washboard method of half a century 


ago seem. 


“What matters the cost of the machine,” I thought. 
convenience, dispatch and ease for the user.” 


ing Americans, today. 


“Tt is offset by 
That is the demand of hurry- 


Yes, the machine was rightfully named. The name was positively up-to- 


the-minute. 


Now, suppose it had been named, “Eliza Jane Washer.” 
that name have attracted my attention? 


Would 
Not pleasantly, if at all, since oné 


does not go along the street reflecting about things which are hard and 


disagreeable. 


The baker sells his bread product by borrowing from the past the bread- 


baking reputation of “Eliza Jane” 


; but the washing machine producer does 


not name his up-to-date washing machine “Eliza Jane.” 
What kind of telephone service are we advertising today in handling our 


work as operators ? 


and possible. 


Of course, the modern made switchboard is not uni- 
versally necessary or possible; but a standard universal 


service is necessary 


I occasionally hear operators say, “Our patrons do not want us to say, , 


‘Number, please?’ and to repeat numbers. 


to call by number.” 
Girls ! 
beginning. “Eliza Jane” 
“Eliza Jane” 
A proyerb. modernized: 


Your job—telephone operating—is half a century old. 
service was given. 
service after half a century’s achievement and experience? 

Train your subscribers the way they should do 


Anyway, we just can’t train them _ 


In the | 
Do you want to continue giving | 


and, when they get used to it, they will not depart therefrom. 
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Executive Committee: L. C. Torrance, 
Jr., vice-president of Santa Monica Bay 
Home Telephone Co., Ocean Park; A. 
Terkel, president and manager, Reedley 
Telephone Co.; F. H. Wright, secretary 
and manager, Home Telephone Co., 
Covina; and T. A. Gould, president and 
manager, Redondo Home Telephone Co. 

After the election of officers the meet- 
ing was thrown open for general discus- 
sion of vital subjects to the industry, in- 
cluding such matters as franchises, ac- 
counting, reports, construction matters and 
tree trimming. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 


New York, May 7—Copper—Steady. 
Electrolytic, spot, and futures, 164%@ 
165.c.  Tin—Easy; spot ‘and nearby, 


$44.50; futures, $44.75. Iron—Steady; 
No. 1 northern, $30.50@32.00; No. 2 
northern, $30.00@31.00; No. 2 southern, 
$27.00@28.00. Lead—Steady; spot, $7.50. 
Zinc—Steady; E. St. Louis spot and 
nearby delivery, $7.12@7.15. 


New Building and Equipment for 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va. Company. 

A common battery system will be in- 
stalled in Bristol, Tenn.-Va., before 
March 1, 1924, Albert Parlett, president 
of the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., an- 
nounced recently. ¥ 

The company will also have a new 
building there, Mr. Parlett said. The new 
home of the company will be a two-story 
brick building and will contain a bases 
ment. 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings, 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

When the Northeastern Telephone Co. 
completed the rebuilding of its plant and 
finished its new exchange building in Walt- 
hill, Neb., recently, it was given consider- 
able attention in the columns of the Walt- 
hill Times—in fact, the story of the re- 
building was given more than a column on 
the front page. 

E. C. Hunt, manager of the company, 

took one of the resorters for the paper 
through the exchange, ex- 
plaining all the new equip- 
ment to him; introduced 
him to some of the oper- 
ators so that he might 
realize—and make the 
readers of the paper realize 
+what nice, courteous, 
likable girls they are; and 
then took him to the office 
of the exchange and had 
a pleasant little visit, dur- 
ing which he explained all 
about the outside plant, 
the new cable and recon- 
struction work. 
. The reporter came away 
an enthusiastic booster for 
the telephone company and 
he wrote a very convincing story of the 
‘part the company is taking in the town’s 
progress. 

The article related the extent of the out- 
side work that has been done—not forget- 
ting the four miles of underground cable— 
and described in detail the new Kellogg 
equipment which has been installed in the 


exchange. 


- Some neat compliments were paid to the 
girls, to Mr. Hunt, and to the company, 


_ and this note, designed to stir up the ap- 


preciation of the public to what the com- 
pany has done, was struck: 

“Tt is doubtful if any city of our class 
in the state has a system so completely 


up-to-date as Mr. Hunt has given Walthill. 


. Mr. Hunt has not only fulfilled every 
promise he made to the village... . he 
has done far more.” All of which goes to 
show that it pays to make the acquaintance 
of the editor. 

The new switchboard is of the common 
battery, automatic ringing type, with dark 
keyshelf features, and has made a big im- 
provement in the service. 

It is planned to give attention to the re- 
construction of the rural lines as soon as 
practicable. 


Down in Monette, Ark., is a newspaper 
publisher, C. C. Watson, who is a tele- 
phone man also—he is owner of the Inter- 
River Telephone Co., which operates in 
Monette, Black Oak, Lake City, Leach- 


of Northeastern Telephone Co., Walthill, 


ville and Manila. He, as a newspaper 
man, knows the value of publicity, and be- 
lieves in taking the public into his con- 
fidence. 

In a recent issue of the Monette Sun- 
Times, Mr. Watson ran a half-page edi- 
torial, in which he “said a few things,” 
under the head of “Marvelous Develop- 
ment of the Telephone.” 

Figures were first showing 
the growth in stations and capitalization 
of the Bell system from two telephones 


presented 


Newly Installed Switchboard in New Exchange Building 


Nebr. 


in 1877 to over 14 million, with its con- 
necting stations, and an authorized capi- 
tal stock of a billion dollars. Then Mr. 
Watson gets right down to local conditions 
and graphically tells the story of the local 
company and its problems. 

“Although the telephone business is now 
the greatest industry in America, and the 
only one that places its service within 
the reach of every class of people,” says 
he, “it is less understood by the public 
than any other business. 

“It is a peculiar business in many re- 
spects and in one particular it is different 
from any other enterprise. 

To build and equip a modern telephone 


exchange, with its lines extended all 
through the community it attempts to 
serve, a large amount of capital is nec- 
essary. 


The great Bell combination has never 
had difficulty in securing development 
funds, for the capitalists of the East con- 
trol it, and 250,000 other stockholders 
throughout the country are always ready 
to take the new stock as it is issued. 

Although an absolute necessity in busi- 
ness in these modern days, the local Inde- 
pendent companies always have great dif- 
ficulty in getting the capital at all. When 
the venturesome investor puts in all he can 
command, the neighbors and banks laugh 
and watch his business go to pieces for 
the want of funds with which to render 
service to the very people who laugh. Let 
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a telephone system get in bad condition, 
and those who should have been the first 
to assist in perfecting it are the first to 
make complaint and reflect upon the credit 
of the company. 

A telephone system is not like any 
other enterprise we know of. When it 
buys telephones and other supplies and 
places, this material in use it cannot be 
resold as a merchant recuperates his bank 
account. ; 

Here, in the “Wonderful Valley of the 
Wonder State,’ here in Monette, Black 
Oak, Lake City, Leachville and Manila, 
is an illustration of this condition. 

Since the editor of this newspaper is 
also owner of the telephone system in 
this section, it is only fair to ask the 
reader to put as much salt as he likes on 
the comment here offered. 

For 20 years various efforts have been 
made in this section to give these splendid 
growing towns a dependable telephone 
service. Finally the Inter-River Tele- 
phone Co. was organized with five stock- 
holders. No mass meetings were held to 
beg the public to furnish the capital or 
to even pledge support. 

Banks were paid the slow loans they 
had been carrying on the “junk heaps” 
that were the predecessors of this com- 
pany. The American Bell company was 
paid the sum it had advanced the old in- 
dividally owned plants, and these plants 
were consolidated into one system, incor- 
porated and rebuilt from Pekin to Big 
Lake. New switchboards were installed 
in each of the five towns, the business dis- 
tricts of each place were cabled and given 
metallic circuits, and rural lines were built 
down every public road in the trade ter- 
ritory of each of these towns. 

About that time the most disastrous 
business depression the world ever knew 
hit this section. The business paths were 
strewn with wrecks and many of the best 
men in this valley walked out in search 
of new fields where they could begin life 
over again. 

The telephone company withstood the 
crash, rendering practically free service 
through almost three years of scarce 
money, still extending its lines—still add- 
ing new men and women to its roster of 
employes—still buying new materials and 
holding its service up to perfection. 

Then came a period of unprecedented 
development, following a bale-to-the-acre 
crop and high price. This emergency had 
to be met. The great Bell system had 
250,000 stockholders to call upon and the 
combined resources of all the great banks 
of the continent were placed at their com- 
mand. The Inter-River company, the 
home company, had one individual only 
to look to. 
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In 1922 with bad collections and handi- 
caps innumerable, this company bought 
and paid for 224 new telephones, built 
60 miles of new lines into new communi- 
ties, met every demand made upon it, and 
took care of the increased toll service 
incident to the bumper cotton crop. It 
had to do it, for it was a public utility 
dictated to by the state, the federal gov- 
ernment and the local authorities of five 


towns. 

Naturally the management ‘knit its 
weary brow’ when it realized, after all 
these difficulties and tribulations, that the 


very men and institutions in this section 
that should be most earnestly working for 
its success are still figuratively ‘counting 
the days’ when this company too, like 
its predecessors, will croak and give it up. 


But, this is.the American way of doing 


things. So be it! 
The local company, however, is just 
now preparing to lay out its summer 


work. It has ordered 200 more. telephones 
for the long waiting lists, and single 
handed the one owner plans to not only 
keep pace with the demands but even ex- 
ceed the record of the ‘Octopus’ 
cellence of its service. 


1S ex 


Pardon this resort to ‘personal privilege’ 
and just add more salt. Be assured, 
however, that Buffalo Island will con- 
tinue to have the best of everything, in- 
cluding the only perfect rural telephone 
system in the entire country.” 


_There’s the fighting spirit that will not 
down. If more of the owners of the 
smaller plants had the spirit and optimism 
of Mr. Watson, there would be a scarcity 
of telephone plants “for sale.” Mr. Wat- 
son has a belief in his community, belief 
in his business and belief in himself that 
every real telephone man admires. 


The Mutual Telephone Co. celebrated 
the first quarter century of its existence 
in Erie, Pa., with a banquet April 19. The 
affair was also the fifth annual banquet 
of the company for its employes, an event 
that rivals the summer. outing of the or- 
ganization in its attractive features for 
their entertainment. 

About 140 persons, practically all the 
employes of the company, together with 
the officers, attended the banquet and en- 
joyed the delightful informal program 
which was followed with a dance. 


Speeches by A. A. Culbertson, presi- 
dent; John Z. Miller, manager, and music 
and reminiscences were followed with the 
introduction of a novelty feature, initia- 
tion into the inner circle of the mystic 
“Four Out of Five,’ -and along with a 
good deal of fun brought out the princi- 
ples of. the telephone business in detail, 
together with the instructions. given new 
employes in- the school. “Service” was 
given as the password and “MTCO” and 
“four out of five” as the mystic symbols. 
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Horace Fenton was the employe who 
went through such a harrowing experience 
that he was left with a permanent wave. 
As a newly-made member of the Mutual 
Telephone Co., he swore to give service 
to the public under pain of having his 
wires crossed, his fuses burned out, his 
diaphragm buckled and his joints pulled 
apart. 

Having laid himself open to this dread- 
ful doom, he was led from the room to be 
returned for examination a few moments 
later muffled in a sheet and carefully se- 
cured with telephone wire. When finally 
unmasked, it was found his hue had turned 
to a chocolate brown and his straight 
brown hair to a crinkley black. In fact, 
he had so far taken on the appearance 
of. a gentleman of color that he got lost 
among the waiters and was not seen after- 
wards. 

Reminiscences were given by “The Old 
Guard,’ M. Victor Wright, who has been 
with the company 21 years; Harrison 
Gingenbach, wire chief, 17 vears; Harold 
Noble, 16 years, all of whom married 
Mutual “hello” girls. 

W. S.- Vivian, of Chicago, representing 
the Antomatic Electric Co.,. was guest of 
the company and spoke on the develop- 
ment of telephone equipment. 


General Manager John Z. Miller in his 
address directed attention to a number of 
interesting facts regarding the company 
and the success it has achieved. Among 
other things, he said: 

“This is the fifth occasion of this kind, 
but it marks a new milestone in the history 
of our company, for we celebrate our 
25th anniversary. 

It is worthy of remark that for the full 
quarter of a century we have been oper- 
ating there has been no- breakdown. of 
equipment nor of human service that has 
interfered with the continuity of our op- 
eration. In all of the 13,140,000 minutes 
that have elapsed since we opened our first 
exchange, the people of Erie have had 
continuous, dependable and superior serv- 
ice, without intérruption from any cause 
whatsoever. 

In 25 years we have cut over to four 
new switchboards. The automatic equip- 
ment we are now using is the fifth board 
we have installed. That was cut into serv- 
ice five years ago, but it has already lasted 
the average lifetime of the four previous 
boards. 

We started in three small rooms on the 
fourth floor of the Downing Bldg., now 
occupied by the Trask, Prescott & Rich- 
ardson Co. The switchboard was a flat 
table arrangement with four upright cab- 
inets containing drops. It seems now to 
lave been a crude affair, but there was 
nothing better made at the time. With it 
we were able to give very good service. 
Four hundred lines was the capacity of 
the board. 

Up to the time of the Mutual. Tele- 
phone’s “arrival on the field, the Bell 
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company had operated 14 years in Erie 
and had only 450 subscribers. We thought 
if we could equal that number in two or 
three years we would do well. In less 
than a year we had outstripped our com 
petitor. 

In three years we had moved to our 
own building across the street, and have 
grown by leaps and bounds ever since, un: 
til now we are operating more than 16,000 
telephones in Erie city and county, with 
three branch exchanges in the city, three 
outside exchanges and a hundred miles of 
toll line. Next to Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, our Erie exchange is the largest in 
Pennsylvania. 4 | 

Already we have outgrown our maa 
exchange, to which three separate addi- 
tions have been made to the original build- 
ing. As you all know, we have purchased 
recently an adjoining property facing on 
East. 10th street, where. we will erect 
strictly . up-to-date office and exchan 
building. 

densi gratifying to know that we are 
connected with an organization that bears 
a national reputation of being one of the 
most successful Independent telephone 
companies, for each one of us has had a 
part in its success. Let us pause and it - 
quire into the secret of our success. Tw 
things have contributed largely to thi 
end : 

First, the square-deal policy of the | 
company. The Mutual company has al- 
ways considered that good. service com | 
first. The public is entitled to the best 
service that can be given. Time and again | 
equipment that was far from worn out 
was laid aside for more modern apparat 
In no cther line has there been such a 
rapid advance, requiring constant change to 
give our subscribers the advantage of the 
latest improvements. 

Then our rates have been kept down 
the lowest figure consistent with goo 
service and a fair return on the noi 


invested. 

That our employes ‘have been satisfied 
and happy is proved by the small -turt 
over and the large number of those w 
have been with the company for man} 
years. 

The second reason for our success 
our corps of faithful, loyal, interested e 
ployes. There is a spirit of teamwork | 
this organization that is hard to beat. 


scription list, less than 200 names. ‘ 

Flowers decked the banquet tables and 
there were attractive favors for both 
and women. | . 


he New Type of FIRST AID 


for Telephone Companies 


WHY COMPACT EMERGENCY DRESSINGS MARK A NEW ERA IN FIRST 
AID AND ARE BEING ADOPTED BY TELEPHONE COMPANIES EVERYWHERE 


C. E. D. Kit 
No. 24 
for large groups. 
Dimensions 
7x9tx22 
inches 


OMPACT Emergency Dressings effect more 

than a monetary saving. They give an 
approximation of surgical cleanliness, make pos- 
sible the promptest application of dressings and 
remedies, when minutes may mean life or death, 
often saving an employee from partial or com- 
plete disability, or making it possible for him to 
return to work within jig time. 


COMPACT Emergency Dress- 

ing is “an \é€mergency, treat- 
ment, complete and ready for 
instant application. The dust-proof 
packets are uniform in size, with 
complete illustrated instructions on 
the wrapper. The compresses or 
vials they contain are reduced to 
the smallest practical dimensions, 
but are,adequate for the emergency 
for which they are designed. These 
packets are fitted in cases ‘of solid 
steel and theresa ( Bab anitaor 
every purpose, a Compact Emer- 
eency Dressing forevery emergency. 
From telephone operators to field 
workers who may find themselves 
many miles from proper surgical 
attention, C. E. D. Kits will give the 
necessary First Aid, will minimize 
chances of infection or other serious 
results, lost time, waste cf mate- 
rials and cost of First Aid generally. 


This illustrates the relative size of 
a Compact Emergency Dressing 
unit. A few shelves will hold ade- 
quate supplies of Dressings for re- 
plenishing those used in the various 
kits, over a period of six months. 
We are supplying this type of Dress- 
ings to the largest telephone system 
in the world. 


Send for our illustrated booklet T 5 


FIRST AID SPECIALTY COMPANY 


35 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 


I’lense tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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First Aid Equipment for Companies 
: The Most Modern Type of First Aid Equipment Especially Adapted to the 


“Individual” Idea of Treatment In Cases a) 
of Emergencies—The Unit Size of Package and Its Many Advantages 


Needs of the Telephone Industry— 


Prior to 1920, first aid kits had con- 
sisted of an assortment of roller bandages, 
gauze and one-yard rolls, adhesive plaster, 
burn ointment, splints and bottles of boric 
acid solution, aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
castor oil, iodine, ete. This list of con- 
tents represented a “gun-shot” assortment 
to cover the entire range of industrial 
accidents regardless of the class of risk. 


Many of the items were not required 


for a particular hazard. The size of the 
kit was adjusted to hold a greater or less 
number of items mentioned. No thought 
was. given to. any special assortment of 
dressings and treatments to meet only the 
accidents which might occur in the hazard 
of the specific work. 

With this type of first aid equipment, 
it was. too often common practice to use 
bandages left over 
The replacing 
for pur- 


portions of gauze or 
from previous dressings. 
of open or partly-used packages, 
poses of economy, left fragments which 
were inevitably contaminated. 
Realizing that a first aid 
which would offer a close approximation 
of surgical cleanliness, was.to be desired. 
there was developed the “individual” idea 
of treatment. This meant a dressing. or 
treatment for a specific type of injury; 
sterile—not having been touched after 
leaving -stérilizer until applied to the in- 
jury—complete in itself, adequate, yet with 
nothing Jeft to’ be put back. *Thought 
was given to the best method of packing, 
with the: result that a unit size was set. 
Each dressing or treatment was placed 
in a carton of this unit size or a direct 
multiple thereof. This offered interchange- 
ability of the dressings, so that, with a 
given size of container, the assortment of 
‘contents could be selected to meet any 
particular risk. 
The unit size of container offers another 
It is impossible for 
“mussed-up.” Like the 
the label on 


equipment, 


important feature. 
the kit to become 
on a shelf, 


titles of books 


By Dovglas H. Smith 


each carton is instantly visible. This also 
simplifies inspection. 

During 1920 and 1921 the accident pre- 
vention committee of the National Electric 
Light Association made an _ exhaustive 
study of all types of first aid kits then on 
the market. The result of this study was 
the adoption of the “individual” idea, in 
which each dressing is a complete treat- 
ment. for a particular injury, sterilized 
and sealed in individual containers on 
which are full directions for applying it. 

It should be scarcely debatable that a 
Sterilized dressing, made up with com- 
press and bandage attached, is far more 
desirable than that obtained from the con- 
ventional first aid kit. 

This. “individual” idea is also incorpo- 
rated in the first aid kits used by the Bell 
telephone system. 

Emergency dressings of the “individual” 
tvpe are primarily intended for use by 
men who have no access to the services 
of physician or nurse. They are not in- 
tended to take the place of proper surgical 
dressing material under favorable 
conditions in an adequately equipped dis- 
pensary or hospital. 

These dressings have a very important 
place in industry in the equipment of 
workers in. the field as, for example, cer- 
tain classes of public utility workers and 
other industries not segre- 
They also have a place 


used 


workers of 
eated in plants. 
in establishments not providing the sery- 
ices of a competent medical personnel on 
the premises. 

Assortments are selected to meet the 
hazards of the various divisions of work 
in the telephone industry—construction, 
maintenance, and traffic. These are packed 
in durable steel’ boxes. 


partments, 


C 


The size of the kit is established. b 
the frequency of the accidents and ‘thi 
number, of men who depend on ‘the » ki 
for first aid treatment. 14 


First Aid Kit Especially Adapted for Us 
of Installers, Troublemen, Linemen 4 4 
and Inspectors. a, 
One illustration on this page is ofa a ii 
especially adapted for the use of: 
(1) Installers; 
(2) Troublemen ; ~ 
(3). Linemen; and es” | 
(4) Inspectors. tS 
An intermediate size of kit is availa 
which is ideal for use by: = 
(1) Cable splicers; 
(2) Drop wire installers; and 
(3) Heavy construction gangs. 
There is a special assortment fot. met 
working in the underground. Ty 
In the central office, a kit with a ‘St it 
able assortment of internal remedies, t( 
meet traffic conditions, will be found t 
cut down “lost time.” The care of thi 
kit should be intrusted to the matron i 
the restroom or to some member of tht 
trafic personnel whose judgment can | 
fully trusted. 
Wisconsin has recognized the necessity 
for first aid equipment, and has incorpo 
rated its rulings in its electrical code of 
October 1, 1922: 7. 
Order 1406.—Protective Devices. 


“(a) There shall be provided in con 
spicuous and suitable places in electrica 
stations, telephone exchanges, testing de 
and line construction and re} 


pair wagons, a sufficient supply of suitable 
protective, first aid, and fire extinguish 
ing devices and equipment, to enable em: 
ployes to meet the requirements of thest 
orders. 7 

“Such devices and equipment shall bé 
periodically inspected or tested to 


A Seedy in Contrasts—The Compact Emergency Dressing Kit and the Conventional First 
Aid Kit—Both of These Kits Have Been Used. 
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For heavy construction a larger kit in a 
No. 20 gauge steel case is available. This 
is designed for use in: 

(1) pole line construction ; 

(2) subway construction; and 

(3) cable installation— 

(a) underground cables ; 
(b) aerial cables; and 


(c) building cables. 
underground gangs a 


For the use of 


Kit for Use of Heavy Construction Gangs. 
special assortment of first aid dressings is 
prepared. 
Wherever the 
presented to safety engineers or commit- 
tees, it has met with hearty approval. The 


“Individual” idea has been 


list of companies now using this type of 
kit and dressing should be proof of the 
superiority of the: idea. Industrial sur- 
geons are also heartily in accord with the 
simplicity of the emergency first aid treat- 
ment which these dressings offer. 

The idea of a dressing which has not 


been’ touched until applied to the in- 


jury, bringing an approximation of 
surgical cleanliness into first aid 
treatment, appeals to the surgeon. He 
knows the danger from infection. The 


injured man reaches him with a dress- 
ing which has adequately protected the 
injury until the permanent dressing is’ 
made. 

The question of maintaining the kits 
100 per cent efficient by keeping their 
has also received 
uniform 


contents complete 
careful consideration. A 
package container is available, holding 
ten single-unit cartons of dressings. 
This simplifies the storing of refills. 

The “individual” idea is the last word 
in first aid equipment, eliminating the 
chances of infection from dressings 
soiled by exposure to dust and dirt or con- 
tamination by being handled in making a 
previous dressing. Rapid and _ effective 
emergency treatment is assured, reducing 
the possibility of long or permanent dis- 
ability of the injured person. 


t 
\ 


View of 
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Working on Scheme for European 
Long Distance Telephony. 


The scheme for a through European 
telephone system which received a fresh 
impetus from Frank Gill in his presi- 
dential address to the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers last winter, is being given 
consideration by engineering experts from 
many of the chief countries in Europe. 
The International Technical Committee 
or, Long Distance Telephony held its first 
meeting on March 12 at the Ministry of 
Posts and .Telegraphs and Telephones in 
Paris. M. Dennery, the French inspector- 


general of posts and telegraphs, was 
elected president. 
’ The conference, which is purely tech- 


nical and the preliminary of a general 
European conference to be held later, ap- 
pointed a number of sub-committees to 
discuss particular classes of questions in 
detail. On the present committee the fol- 
lowing six countries of Western Europe 
are represented: France, Great Britain, 
3elgium, Italy, Spain and Switzerland. 

The committee concluded its labors at 
Paris on March 20. It was unanimously 
decided, with a view to attaining complete 
uniformity both in technical theory and 
practical working, to favor the establish- 
ment of a permanent international ad- 
visory commission on international tele- 
phenic communication on which all the 
European countries should be represented, 
and having a permanent secretariat in 
Paris which would also be an international 
bureau of technical iniormation. 

The committee agreed upon the princi- 
ples which should gv vern the construction, 
development .-and upkeep of an interna- 
tional telephone sy and drafted a 
scheme for the development work con- 
sidered immediately necessary, to be com- 
pleted in 1923 and 1/24. At a subsequent 
this year the com- 


stem, 


meeting to take place 


Stock Shelf 


Showing Uniform 
Parkage Containers. 


mittee will draft an extensive ten years’ 
program of development. 


As a basis for the determination of the 
quality of transmission to be provided on 
an international system of trunk telephone 
lines, the preliminary committee agreed to 
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adopt standard specifications for: (1) sub- 
station apparatus, that is to say, the sub- 
scriber’s transmitter, receiver and indue- 
tion coil; and (2) an international trans- 
mission unit of reference. 

In both cases these specifications will 
conform with present practice in Great 
3ritain. The unit of reference has been 
agreed as the equivalent of one mile of 
standard cable having an attenuation con- 
stant of 0.106 at a frequency of 800 cycles 
per second. 

The quality of speech transmission to be 
provided for international service in gen- 
eral is to be not inferior to the audibility 
obtained in a circuit consisting of twe 
standard telephones separated by 32 mile: 
of international standard cable. In spe 
cial cases—for example, those where the 
volume of traffic will not justify the pro. 
vision of expensive high-grade lines— 
tolerance of not more than six miles o 
standard cable will be admitted. 

The desirability of establishing a net 
work of underground cables for interna 
tional services was agreed, but having i1 
view the present state of the art, it wa 
decided to regard 1,000 miles as the limit 
ing distance for telephone lines wholly i 
cables. In cases where greater distance 
are involved, aerial lines will be provide 
at the outset. | 

Telephone repeaters with thermioni 
valves will be used both on aerial line 
and on cables, and it was agreed that re 
peaters should be so designed as to giv 
a constant amplification factor over th 
whole range of frequencies ona 
within the limits. of the speech banc 
Where distortion correcting devices ar 
necessary, they will be provided as inde 
pendent units. ‘ B/ 

The various administrations represent 
at the conference have agreed to unde 
take special study of the regulations teé 
quired to protect long distance telephor 
communication from disturbance by ele 
trical power transmission systems. 
Cuban Company Stations Increas | 

10 Per Cent Last Year. — 

Stockholders of the Cuban Telepho: 
Co. held their annual meeting April 18 
New York City, in the offices of the Inte! 
national Telephone & Telegraph Co., whii 
owns 92 per cent of the Cuban compaiay 
common stock. , 

The report for the year showed a n 
increase of 9.5 per cent in telephones 
Cuba. Long distance revenue showed ; 
increase of 16 per cent steady growth w 
reported over the Havana-Key West | 
marine cables, which are jointly owned 
the International company and the A 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., most 
this traffic being between New York 
Havana. 

Radio work bythe company, the re 
stated, resulted in sending messages fr 
Havana, which had been clearly hear 
Alaska. 
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Assuring High Service Standards 
at Brodhead, Wis. 


' 
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The switchboard shown herewith, and equipped as outlined, was installed May Ist by the 
Brodhead Telephone Company of Brodhead, Wisconsin. It is at present arranged for magneto 
service only, but with double lamp supervision and the busy test feature. Each position has fif- 
teen cord equipments, so arranged that they may be converted to full universal type when de- 
sired, by adding two relays to each cord circuit. .\ selective key for harmonic ringing is a part 
of each cord equipment. 


The first position is multipled to the third, and the third position to the first. Equipment 
mounting space is so arranged that common battery equipment may be installed, either multiple 
or-non-multiple type. The general plan of the switchboard allows great flexibility and the in- 
vestment, after being completely cut to common battery, is no larger than if common battery had 
originally been purchased. 


Battery for the operators’ transmitters, line and supervisory pilots, and supervisory lamps, 


is supplied from the same storage battery. The conditions that caused the Brodhead Company 
to decide on this type of equipment, exist in hundreds of other exchanges throughout the country. 


Perhaps yours is one of them. Think it over and write us. 


Monarch Telephone Vianufacturing Co. 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas DISTRIBUTORS Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Personal and Biographical Notes 


W. S. Vivian, formerly head of the 
department of public relations of the Au- 
tomatic Electric Co., Chicago, on May 1 
became associated with the Middle West 
Utilities Co., Edison Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Vivian will be engaged in employe 


e 


W. S. Vivian, Well Known Throughout the 
Telephone Field, !s Now Associated 
With Middle West Utilities Co. 
and public relations work for the com- 
pany, whose subsidiaries serve directly or 
indirectly more than 900 communities lo- 
cated in 15 states with electricity, gas, 
transportation and utility 
While his new work takes him out of 
the telephone field, he will be always glad 
to see and hear from his 
formed during the many years of his 

connection with the telephone industry. 


other services. 


many friends 


Mr. Vivian first enter:d the telephone 
field in 1899, with the old Michigan State 
Telephone Co. Since 1902 he has been 
connected with the Independent movement 
—first, with the Citizens company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and two years later 
with the Michigan association. From 1913 
until 1920 he was secretary-treasurer of 
the national organizations. Since 1920 
he has been a vice-president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association. 

In 1918 in France as captain in the Sig- 
nal Corps, Mr. Vivian arranged for the 
care and disposition of the first groups of 
American telephone operators sent over 
to handle the telephone traffic back of the 
lines. 

For the past three years Mr. Vivian 
has been associated with the Automatic 
Electric Co., aiding telephone companies to 
improve their public relations. He has 
also conducted many successful operators’ 


schools; in fact the first operators’ school 
that was held was under his supervision. 

Mr. Vivian--was one of the original 
members of the Illinois Committee on 
Public Utility Information and in his new 
work again takes membership on the com- 
mittee. 

During the many years of Mr. Vivian’s 
connections with the Independent industry, 
with telephone men 
the country and én- 


he became acquainted 
and women all over 
joys an extremely wide acquaintance. 
inany friends wish him great success in 
for which he is: par- 
experience and 


his new association, 
ticularly well adapted by 
temperament. 

Frank B. Insley, of Liberty, Mo., 
manager of the Liberty Telephone Co., 
was recently elected president of the ‘Lib- 
erty Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Insley believes in taking active part 
in civic affairs and his election to head the 
local commercial organization is evidence 
of his standing in his community. It is 
notable that telephone men are more and 
more taking a leading part in local civic 
activities. 


A. N. Van Camp, of Highmore, S: D., 


has purchased the exchange at Faith and . 
is operating it under the name of the New | 


Faith Telephone Co. Besides making: the 
plans for overhauling and improving -the 
system there and managing the company, 
he continues to manage the Hyde County 
Telephone Co. at Highmore and keep it 
in smooth running order. 

Mr. Van Camp admits that the job 
keeps his head and his hands quite busy, 
but he also finds to carry on his 
duties as a member of the traffic com- 
mittee of the South Dakota Telephone 
Association. In that connection he will 
have to take part in conducting some of 
the operators’ schools during the summer. 


W.. T. Williamson, division manager 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. at Charleston, W. Va., for the last 
15 years, was.elected vice-president of the 
company at a meeting of the board of 
directors held in New York City a short 
time ago. | 

Mr. Williamson has spent practically 
all of his adult life in the business of 
transportation or communication, and for 
the last 21 years has been connected with 
the telephone company, during which time 
his headquarters have been at Charleston. 

He was born at Marietta, Ohio, in 1871, 
attended school in Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, and became a student at the Ohio 


time 


Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio. 
After finishing college he secured a 
position with the Chesapeake & Ohio 


Railway Co., which he held for 13 years. 
He.was at. various times agent at White 
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Hig; 


Ge the Eldorado Telephone Co., 


Surphur' and Montgomery, claim agen 
with offices at Charleston, and passenge 
and ticket agent at Charleston. 

He resigned from the latter position ij 
1901 and became manager of the Charles 
ton excharige of the Southern Bell com 
pany ‘which later sold its West Virgini: 
holdings. to the Chesapeake & Potomac. 

Since that time his ability has brough 
him successive promotions. He was su 
perintendent of the commercial, traffic anc 
plant departments, and was finally pro 
moted to division manager. He has beer 
diyision manager) for several years. 

Mr. Williamson is a member of thi 
board of trustees of the First Methodis 
Episcopal Church of Charleston, of thi 
Sunday school, and is a York and 
Scottish Rite Mason and Shriner. 


W. L. Ford, president and manage 
Eldoradc 
Ill., became a stockholder in the Inde 
pendent Telephone Co. of Harrisburg re 
cently and was made secretary-treasure 
and general manager of the company. — 

Upon assuming charge, Mr. Ford im 
mediately went to work making plans t 
rebuild and improve the Harrisburg sys 
tem, and to put in additional. facilities ti 
give better service to, the patrons. The 
are 800 subscribers in Harrisburg. | 


Mr. Ford has provedi his ability as 


W. L. Ford, President of the Eldorado, Ill. 
Company, Has Taken Active Charge | 
of the Company at Harrisburg. 


telephone manager, by putting the Eldo 
rado system in splendid shape and greatly 
improving the service. He knows thi 
telephone business thoroughly and believe: 
in efficiency and service. ~ 
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The exacting demand made up- 
on telephone batteries is twofold. 
First, they must work faithfully 
while the receiver is off the hook; 
second, they must cease their ac- 
tivities the instant the receiver is 
hung up, in order to last a suffi- 
ciently long period. Columbia 
Gray Label Batteries combine 
these two requisites to the utmost 
degree and therefore cost less per 
month of service. Fahnestock 
Spring Clip Binding Posts at no 
extra charge. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Atlanta Chicago Cleveland 
Kansas City San Francisco 


Telephone Batteries 


“less cost per month of service” 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


ie he 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Bell Rates Reduced May 1 in Vari- 
ous Cities in Georgia. 

Telephone rates in Atlanta, Savannah, 
Macon, Augusta and Columbus, Ga., were 
reduced May 1 by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in compliance 
with an order issued by the Georgia Rail- 
road Commission on April 10. 

These five cities bore the brunt of the 
increased rates allowed by the commission 
on March 1, 1921, and they in turn get 
most of the reduction. There are minor 
reductions in the other cities of the state. 

The commission estimated the reduc- 
tions would amount in the aggregate to 
$328,235.28 a year, on the of the 
company’s revenue in 1922. 

This, the company insists, will cut its 
earnings far below 8 per cent on the valu- 
ation of its property used in Georgia, 
which it contends is a fair return, ac- 
cording to the commission’s findings in 
other rate cases. 

Nevertheless, the company announced 
that it would not resist the. commission's 
order, but would make the reductions as 
ordered. 

The old rates and the reduced rates in 
the five largest cities are: 


basis 


ATLANTA. 

Business : Old rates New rates 
One-party? cc. seen L050 $10.00 
Two-party 9.80 9.00 

Residence : ; 
One-party. 3.0) le. so 5.00 4.50 
sliwO-Parky. - <u ena 4.00 3.50 
Four-party > “a, avs... 3.50) 2.10 

Macon anp AuGUSTA. i 
3usiness : 
M@iie=pa tye renin the $ 6.60 $ 6.25 
EUwolpartyi-d es iaek 6.00 5.95 

Residence : 

One-partys isan nied 3.90 3.65 
Pe wO-party ies tas eas 3.30 3.30 
SAVANNAH 

Business : 

One-party $ 7.50 $ 7.00 
1 WO-party 2 oo & 6.90) 6.25 

Residence: d 
One-party 4.35 4.00 
DWO-partyiwe eee ae 3.75 3.25 

CoLuMBUS 

Business : 

One-partyas : ee cer 8 SO.o $ 6.00 
Two=pattyam ec are 5.60 5.25 
Residence : 
One-partyia sees. fis 3eeey 3.90 
Two-party. .. %w..... 3.10 2.75 
Four-party 2.50) 2.00 
Carroll County, Ill., Company 


Authorized to Buy Mutual. 

An order issued by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission on April 12 gave the 
Mt. Carroll Mutual Telephone Co. auth- 
ority to sell and the Carroll County In- 
dependent Telephone Co. authority to 
purchase the entire telephone property of 


ty 
"Be 


the Mutual company in Mt. Carroll and 
vicinity. The purchase price mentioned is 
$14,500. 

At the same time, the Carroll County 
company was given permission to exe- 
cute and deliver its first mortgage or deed 
of trust, dated May 1, to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Savannah, as trustee, for 
the purpose of securing a total issue: of 
$300,000 in bonds. 

It was also authorized to issue and sell 
$90,000 principal amount of its first mort- 
gage bonds, Series “A”, bearing 7 per 
cent. interest. 2 

The Carroll County was or- 
dered to make ‘no change in the present 
rates without order of the commission. 


company 


I. C. C. Authorizes Mountain 
States to Take Rural Lines. 
The Mountain States Teiephone & Tele- 
graph Co. received permission from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
April 25 to purchase the Peoples’ Tele- 
phone Co., a small concern operating’ in 
Laramie County, Wyo., which has been 


-connected with the purchasing company ‘s 


lines, 


No Laws Passed Materially Affect- 
ing Telephone Industry. 

Missouri Telephone Association 
reports, under date of May 7, that» the 
session of the Missouri General Assem- 
bly, recently adjourned, did not pass any 
law materially affecting or regulating the 
telephone industry in the state. 

At the convening of the session, how- 
ever, the outlook was not bright as there 
seemed to be a sentiment among the 
membership favoring restriction on tele- 
phone companies as well as on other 
classes of publie utilities. 

Several bills were proposed abolishing 
the Missouri Public Service Commission or 
curtailing its powers, but all of these bills 
were defeated. 

The only changes in the present com- 
mission Jaw were those brought about by 
two bills introduced by Representative 
Maxey of Bates County. House bill No. 
587 makes the counsel of the commis- 
sion the representative of the public in all 
rate hearings before the commission. 
House bill No. 588, also by Mr. Maxey, 
requires the utilities to pay for audits 
and appraisals of property when the same 
is directed by the commission. The fees 
thus collected, to the sum of $125,000 may 
be used for expenses of the commission 
during the next two years. 

Senators Cave and McCawley intro- 
duced and secured the passage of senate 
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The 


bill No. 232, an act to repeal the tax com- 
mission tive and senate bill No. 337, af 
act providing for the department of red 
entie and disbursements to take the place 
in part of the tax commission. Both bills 
were vetoed by the governor, but the aa 
sembly later appropriated money for the 
tax commission so it will continue to 
function for two years. ; 

A number of what might be called 
“freak” bills, detrimental to the utilities 
interests. were started on their way, but 
none of them were passed. } 


a 


Hearing in Northwestern Bell’s 
Nebraska Injunction Suit. 

The injunction suit brought by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to pre- 
vent the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission from. enforcing an order elim- 
inating the 10 per cent surcharge on ex- 
change tolls has reached the stage where 
the taking of testimony has begun. The 
case was begun Monday, May 7, at 
Omaha before Master in Chancery Dan- 
ham, named by the court to make find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law and 
present these later for action by the court. 


The first proposition taken up deals 
with the 4% per cent contract with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., un- 
der which some $18,000 a month is sent 
from Nebraska to the New York Bell 
headquarters as license fees. The com- 
pany has summoned a number of A. 

& T. men to put into the record. tte 
rony in support of the reasonableness o 
this charge by reciting what return was 
given in the way of service, invention, r 
search and the like, by which the North: 
western profits in many and varied ways. 


The commission proposes to attack the 
reasonableness of this contract, and in 
making it has taken advantage of the in- 
vestigations and decisions of ‘other state 
commissions. The attorney for the com-| 
mission, Hugh Lamaster, says that it is 
admitted that these services performed 
by the parent company are valuable, bi 
that it is not willing to concede, nor d es 
it believe, that they are worth the price 
demanded by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which owns all but a fe 
shares of the Northwestern Bell. 

The agreement is that half of the he ‘4 
ings shall be held in Lincoln for the con- 
venience of the commission and the other 
half in Omaha, where access to Bell re 
ords is easy. The case is expected to 
continue for several weeks. 

The railway commission is preparing to 
actively fight the claims and figures of 
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he Bell.. It is in much better shape. to 
o so. than it looked as though it would 
ea few weeks ago. 

The governor’s opposition to the com- 
aission was represented in an effort to 
‘eny it only the barest appropriation, and 
4e won in the house. The senate, how- 
‘ver, added $50,000 to the $85,000 the 
vovernor was willing to give. Being an 
nerease over the governor’s budget rec- 
smmendation a three-fifths vote in each 
Ajouse was necessary. This was finally 
-ecured, and the governor signed the bill. 


Inly Three Bills in Nebraska Leg- 
islature Become Laws. 

Only three new laws affecting the tele- 
ohone industry were passed by the Ne- 
oraska legislature, which has ad- 
journed after a session of four months. 

One of these was to keep the Lincoln 
company from closing its, Endicott ex- 
vhange and giving service from two ad- 
oining towns. The town is too small to 
vay remunerative rates, and the people de- 
clined the opportunity offered to buy the 
plant back. Instead they had a law passed 
‘hat provides that no telephone company 
|perating ten or more exchanges may close 
an exchange unless 60 of the 
vatrons for the preceding six months peti- 
ion for that to be done and it gets the 
‘ermission and order of the state railway 


just 


per cent 


‘sommission.. The: company will ask for 
‘nereased rates shortly. 
Another law was the Osterman bill, 


Ee R. 598, which was killed no less than 


three times in both houses, but which 
nally became a law. It was resurrected 
‘n the senate during the closing hours 


jhrough the efforts of United States Sen- 
itor R. B. Howell, who believes that the 
‘mly way to restore competition in the 
‘elephone industry is to prohibit the state 
‘ailway commission from making other 
chan maximum rates, and allowing 
‘tompanies to make any lower rates they 
‘lease: The bill was signed by the gov- 
“rnor. 

The third law amends the section fixing 
‘ommissions on toll messages at 15 per 
sent on outgoing and 16 per cent on termi- 
hating, by making these the minimum com- 
inissions, and permitting the companies to 
‘negotiate or the state railway commission 
fie order higher compensation. 


the 


hs Higher Rates as Only Had 
| 2% Per cent Return. 

| The Daykin Telephone Co. has asked 
authority from the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission to charge an additional 
25 cents a month for service; $2.50 for 
‘pbusiness individual, $1.50 for residence 
individual and $1.25 for farm service. The 
sompany says that the present rates have 
hetted’ but 214 per cent return on the 
actual investment for the past two years. 
| The company has also asked for per- 
mission to issue $25,000 stock in addition 
‘to the $10,000 now outstanding. It finds 
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it necessary, because of the electric trans- 
mission line development with its high 
voltage, to rebuild its rural lines metallic 
instead of grounded, and the added stock 
is to finance this and also turn into stock 
the present company surplus of $3,685. It 
also has a depreciation reserve of $4,847, 
and an equipment investment of 
$15,000. 


around 


Business .Rate of $2.50 Authorized 
for West Va. Company. 

The Silver Hill Telephone Co., operat- 
ing in Wetzel:and Marshall Counties, has 
been given authority by the West Vir- 
ginia Public Service Commission to estab- 


lish a rate of $2.50 for business tele- 
phones. The order was issued April 24. 

The company has 28 subscribers, all of 
whom have private telephones. Recently 


a number of oil and gas « 
commenced business in the 


ompanies have 


section served 


by the company and have made applica- 
_tion for office telephones. It was shown 
at the hearing on the application that 
these companies were willing to pay a 
rental of $2.50, and the commission de- 


cided that the charge is not unreasonable. 


Rates Only Allowed 2 Per Cent for 
Depreciation—Increased. 

A schedule of increased 
classifications 
Bristol Telephone Co., of 
Wisconsin Railroad Com: 
27. The company has lx 


rates and new 
were authorized for the 

Bristol, by the 
nission on April 


n charging $12 


per year for service on mu pelea lines 
when the instrument is owned by the com- 
pany, and $10 when the subscriber owned 
all of the instrument except the transmit- 


ter and receiver. The new monthly rates, 


which went into effect on May 1, are: 


Business; one-party... ......- . 2.00 
Business, two-party ...... Qs 
ResidenGemone-panuvae. .. 0.0. vee 2.25 
Residence; st WO-PaGivae .... 06s cece 2.00 
Residence LOiGoPaiaiveee. 6. eee ees 1.75 
Rural mitt pannveeee)... ee see eee 1.75 


The business and residence rates are for 
service within one-half mile of the 
change. For each additional mile the rates 
are increased as follows: One-party line, 
75 cents for three months; 
cents; four-party, 25 cents 

Subseries owning that 
instruments exclusive of th: 
set will be entitled to a red 
cents. 

The Bristol company’s 
of the magneto type-with : 
lines and it serves at present 
ers. 
rural lines are metallic and 
has been purchased to make the 
lines metallic. 

The book value as of December 31, 1922, 
was shown to be $27,730. While this 
seemed rather high for the number of sta- 
tions, it was accounted for by the large 
amount of cable installed. The 


aes 


two-party, 50 


Norte of their 
Bell talking 
uction of 25 
switchboard is 
apacity of 320 


382 subscrib- 


the material 
remaining 


commis- 


The local lines and a number of the, 
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CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING 
ARRESTERS 


are as lasting 
as the lines 
they protect 


Year -after > year 
they are rendering 
100% service: under 
all kinds of climatic 


conditions. 


In the*ereat* Ca- 
nadian wheat fields 
of the North, in the 
tropics, at sea-level,, 
and at the top of the 
Rockies, you will 
find them on the job. 


Best 
Test. 


by. -Every 


Manufactured by 


Minnesota Electric Co. 
309 2nd Ave. So. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Poles Preserved 
the V-C Way 
Are Enduring 


The Valentine-Clark Co. pre- 
served the butt of this pole in 
1910 for the Peoples Light 
Co., of Davenport, Ia. (Speci- 
fication “A”.)* Note that 
portion of the butt where the 
earth has been removed at 
‘the ground line and about 
one’ foot below. There is 
absolutely no sign of decay. 


*Preservative Treatment ‘‘A’’ provides 
for a continuous submersion in hot 
Carbolineum for a minimnm duration 
of fifteen minutes. 


The sécret of successful 
wood preservation is simple: 
Poison your wood so it will 
not be attacked by fungi, 
either at the ground line or 
elsewhere, by using a high 
boiling oil of coal tar; this 
will forever hoid the poison 
and not leach out. Results 
are permanent if properly 
applied. 


Write us today for further 
details. | 


THE — 
Valentine-Clark Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ky ; Maye 9: 
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sion used. $30,000 plant value as a basis 
for rates in this. case, having added to the 
book figures a sum to cover the work still 
to be performed, 

The operating revenues for 1922 totaled 
$5,270, and the expenses—including $500, 
or only 2 per cent, for depreciation— 
amounted to $4,916. The commission al- 
lowed 5% per cent of the rate value, or 
$1,650. per year, as the proper depreciation 
reserve. The items listed in the operating 
expenses appeared to be very low, and 
the commission doubted that such moder- 
ate expenses could be maintained. 


Prohibit Restoration of Exchange 
as Unnecessary Expense. 
An. order prohibiting the rehabilitation 


ot an exchange was issued on April 26 to . 


the Farmers Telephone Co., of Beetown, 
by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 

At the annual meeting early last year the 
stockholders went on record for the res- 
toration of the Burton exchange and the 
board of directors later passed a similar 
resolution. However, a petition against 
doing any. work’ on the Burton exchange 
was filed by. T. -S. Metcalf and 25 other 
persons. 

At the ect it developed that since 
the restoration of the exchange was first 
agitated; a metallic circuit had been in- 
stalled between. Cassville and Potosi, and 
that the subscribers who were formerly 
connected to the Burton exchange are now 
served for the most part by the Cassville 
and Potosi centrals. All who appeared at 
the hearing were in favor of abandoning 
the Burton exchange. 


For some time the Farmers company 


has been engaged in the very necessary ° 


work of rehabilitating its system and there 


is still a great deal of work to be done. It- 


therefore appeared that to restore the Bur- 
ton exchange at: this time would be un- 
wise, as it would delay the more needed 
improvements and would put an unneces- 
sary expense on the company. 


Summary of Bemnmicsion Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


April 25: Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. authorized to purchase 
the Peoples Telephone Co., which oper- 
ates in Laramie County, Wyo. 

CALIFORNIA. 

April 20: “Annual report filed by Cali- 
fornia. Telephone & Light Co., which op- 
erates in’ Santa, Rosa, Calistoga, Sonoma 
and. vicinity. ' 

May 3: Hearing held on application of 
Huntington Beach Telephone Co., to -in- 
crease rates, before Examiner Williams 
at the city hall, ‘Huntington Beach. 

May .3:. Hearing held at Huntington 
Beach in ‘case of City of Huntington 
Beach vs. Huntington Beach Telephone 
Co. 

May 9: ~ Hearing held at Kerman on ap- 
plication of Kerman Telephone Co. for a 
certificate of convenience and necessity to 
extend | its lines ‘amto Biola. 

> Tiros. 
essing held at Chicago on 
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application of A. Haverstick and others 
for an order requiring the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to furnish services in or 
near the city of Rock Falls. 

May 9: Hearing held at Chicago on 


citation issued to the Illinois Bell Tele- 


phone Co. to show cause why the rates 
for service from the Chicago exchange 
should not be reduced. 

May 10: Hearing held at Chicago on 
application of the Belvidere Telephone 


Co. for increased rates for service in 
Belvidere. 
GEORGIA. 
April 10: Order entered: reducing rates 


of Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in various cities. 
KANSAS. 

April 5: Consolidated Telephone Co. 
given permission to put into effect the 
following schedule of rates at Oberlin 
and Colby: Business, one-party, $2.75; 
residence, one-party, $1.75; rural switch- 
ing service, 50 cents; desk sets, 25 cents; 
business extension. sets, $1.00 extra; resi- 
dence, 50 cents; extension bells, 15 cents. 

One-party rural subscribers will pay in 
addition to the published rate, 25 cents 
per month for each one-fourth miles or 
fraction thereof, air line distance, between 
city limits and subscriber’s station. 

April 5: Authority granted the Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. to abandon its ex- 
change at Clayton and operate subscribers’ 
lines from its exchange at Norcatur; to 
abandon its exchange in the village of 
Oronoque and operate subscribers’ 
from its exchange at Norton; also to 
abandon its exchange at Cedar Bluffs and 
connect all subscribers interested to its 
exchange at Oberlin. 

April 5: New schedule of toll rates 
authorized for the Burlingame’ Indepen- 
dent Telephone Co., of Burlingame. : 

April 13: 
the 
investigation into the rates charged for 
service in Cunningham dismissed without 
prejudice. 

April 18:  Spearville . Telephone Co. 
permitted to increase. its switching charges 
at Spearville from $5 to $6 per year ; ef- 
fective January 1, 1924)" 

April 19: In the matter’ of Me titiod of 


L. Miller and others that line No. 600 of. 
‘ the Edwards County Mutual Telephone 


Co., of Lewis, be connected to the switch- 
board of the Belpre Telephone Exchange, 
of Belpre; denied. 

April 24: Application filed by the Kan- 
sas City Long Distance Telephone Co. 


for permission to transfer its exchanges | 


at Lenexa and Independence to the Kan- 
sas City Telephone Co. for the sum of 
$296,398. 
April 27: 
the Herington Codperative Telephone Ex- 


change, of Herington, to the United Tele- | 


phone Co., of Abilene. 
May 1: Hearing held at 
Springs on application of the Wyandotte 


County Telephone Co., of Bonner Springs, 


for an amended schedule of rates. 

May 3: Hearing held at Jamestown on 
application of Jamestown Telephone Co. 
for permission to establish a 10-cent toll 


charge between Jamestown and_ Scotts- | 


ville. 

May 4: Hearing held at Potter on pe- 
tition of several citizens of Potter for 
reduction in the rates of the Potter Tele- 
phone Co. 

May 8: 
petition of Mrs. H. B. Whitaker to sell 
the telephone plant at Mildred. 

May 8: Hearing held at Kincaid on 
retition of the Eastern Kansas Telephone 
Co. to increase its rates. 

May 8: Hearing held at Kincaid on 


lines — 


Petition of the patrons of | 
Cunningham Telephone Co. for an | 


Approval given to sale of | 


Bonner 


Hearing held at Kincaid on | 


May 12, 1923., 
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YOU NEED THE UTILITY 


This combination Cable Reel Carrier and Pole Dolly 
simple in design—perfect in operation—is immeas- 
urably practical and useful for the telephone com- 
pany. Of finest materials. Splendid construction. 
Pole Dolly bunks furnished without extra charge. 
Complete line of two and four wheel trailer equip- 
ment—specially designed for telephone use. More 
“Utility” trailers in use with telephone companies 
in western U. S. than all other makes combined. 


Interesting catalog on request. Write now. 


UTILITY TRAILER MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Formerly Los Angeles Trailer Company) 


1328 Palmetto St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


SAFETY FIRST 


‘‘Safety First’? underground construction 
means Orangeburg Fibre Conduit—it gives the 
greatest protection to the cables. 

Fibre conduit offers the smoothest cableway, 
resists water and gas seepage, and provides a 
concrete barrier between all cables.. No ordinary «' 
hazard can break through its protection. 

Safety First— safeguard your: cables with 
Orangeburg Fibre Conduit. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Ave. at 4Ist St., N. Y. C. 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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The Argus Type A-C Arrester 
is at once neat and reliable. Itcan 
be depended on to protect your 
property against lightning and 
crosses with high tension circuits. 


A practical achievement in 
arrester making that has 
proved of greatest importance 
to telephone men. A porce- 
lain cover protects the Argus 
from wind and weather. 


For guarding radio 
sets it’s incomparable. 


Our prices suit 
every purse 


FOOTE-PIERSON & CO. 
INC. 


160-162 
Duane St., 


New York 
City 


The 


Argus 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Valuations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Hl. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 


Appraisals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Financial Reports 


THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand- 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gorco, Illinois 


Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 
@en arrange a Moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bidg. Kansas City. Me. 


Charles W. McKay 


And Associates 
“‘A Balanced Consulting Service 
at Reasonable Cost’’ 
646 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
Telephone—Superior 6535 


I DS RS ERT RAE: hs eA RRS SNE TRI OEY RES 
GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


Bec ppt eA G. VAN EMON 


UBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteonth St. N. W., Washington, D.O, 


The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line {s short, crosses, or 
® grounded and how many miles itis from 
™@ you. Sosimple theoperator can useit as 
easily asthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 
»). STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, ill. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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application of Arthur Gibbs to sell Eas- 


tern Kansas Telephone Co., of Kincaid. 
May 8: Hearing held at Kincaid on 
application of A. V. Hirschler for au- 


thority to sell the telephone plant at Lone 
Elm. 

May 8: Hearing held at Kincaid on 
application of Parker Telephone Co. to 
increase rates for service at Parker. 

May 9: Hearing at Humboldt on pe- 
tition Emporia Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to place into effect a new sched- 
ule of rates at Humboldt. 

May 15: MHearing to be held at Wa- 
keeney on petition Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Ransom, for a certificate of 
convenience and authority. 

May 15: MHearing at Wakeeney on 
Trego Co. Codperative Telephone Co.’s pe- 
tition for a certificate of convenience and 
authority. 

May 15: Hearing at Wakeeney on pe- 
tition of various, subscribers’ of the Far- 
mers Mutual Telephone Co., of Ransom, 
for authority to discontinue connections 
with ‘Wakeeney. Telephone Co. on ac- 
count of inefficient service and operate 
over Trego Cooperative Telephone Co. 
lines. 

May 16: Hearing at Garfield on 
complaint of E. Brandenburg and others 
against the Gove County Telephone Co., 


alleging unsatisfactory service. 
May 17: Hearing at Alma’'on Wa- 
baunsee County, Independent Telephone 


Co., petition to make change in rates. 


May 28: Hearing at Wakarusa on pe- 
tition of Wakarttsa Telephone Co. for 
- authority to increase its rates. 

June 5: Hearing at Kingsdown on pe- 


tition of patrons 6f Kingsdown Telephone 
Co. for a reduction in rates. 

June 6: Hearing at Meade on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Telephone Co. for 
an increase in. trates. 


June 6: Hearing at Meade on appli- 
cation of Plains. Telephone Co. for ad- 
vanced rates.. 

MICHIGAN. 
April 24: Fayette Rural Telephone 


Co., of Fayette, ordered to reconnect the 
lines of the. Moscom Plains. Telephone 
Co.; also to appear on May 15:and show 
cause why it should not continue to. give 
service at the former rate. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 15: Hearing to be held at Co- 
kato in the matter of application of the 
Farmers Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase its rural-rate at Stockholm. 

May 17: Hearing to be held at Glen- 
coe in.the morning and at Lester Prairie 
in the afternoon on application of the Mc- 
Leod County Telephone Co. for increased 
local and rural rates for service in Glen- 


coe, Silver Lake, Lester’ Prairie and 
Browntown. 1 
May 23: Hearing to be held at Browns 
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The Tool You Want 
When You Want It 


Your nearest Oshkosh dealer 
has it. See him or wire him for 
whatever construction tools your 
demands require—you will get 
immediate delivery on the very 
best obtainable. Best because 
they stand up under heavy service. 


You will find the exact tool you 
want by referring to Oshkosh 
catalog No. 65. Send for it now 
and have it handy. 


Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for sat¢sfactory and 
permanent service. 


Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. 
135 Tell St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 
mitres, and bends. 


Send today for complete 
particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INDIANA | 


HAZARD 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


Handyman 


POLE PUSHER 


A mechanical pike pole with the 
pushing capacity of at least ten 
men. Straightens leaning poles— 
takes slack out of wires on cor- 
ners—moves a pole through a 
trench on resetting—holds a pole 
straight when pulling—in fact, it 
will save time and back straining 
labor everywhere the ordinary 
pike pole is used. Light enough 
for one man to carry and oper- 
ate. Capacity—6000 lbs. 


Write for prices. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 
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INDIANA 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose GP & 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 1848—1922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Valley on petition of the Browns Valley 
Telephone Co. for advanced rates for 
service in Browns Valley. 

Missouri. 

April 24: Application fled by Kansas 
City Long Distance Telephone Co. for 
authority to sell its exchanges at Rich- 
mond, Excelsior Springs and Norborne 
to the Kansas City Tel lephone Col whe 
consideration mentioned is $225,572, and 
the transfer is to be completed by Janu- 
ary 1, 1924. 

April 27: 
cation of the 


In the matter of the appli- 
Home Telephone Co. of 


Joplin for permission to increase toll 
charges at Carl Junction and other ex- 
changes, dismissed at the request of ap- 
plicant. 


NEBRASKA, 

April 30: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Dawson-Nemaha Telephone 
Co. for permission to establish gross and 
net rates; it appearing that request is 
reasonable and that the rates asked are 
standard, ordered that company be given 
authority to make a spread of 25 cents a 
month between the two rates. 

May 1: In the matter of the objec- 
tions of the Firth Telephone Co. to the 
application of the Blue River Power com- 
pany for permission to erect a transmis- 
sion line on the highway occupied by the 
telephone company lines, ordered that 
permission ke granted only insofar as no 


conflict occurs, and that the matter be 
continued for a conference and adjust- 
ment. 

May 2: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Ainsworth Telephone Co. for 
permission to mortgage its plant fo- 


$5,000 to take care of accounts payable, 
it appearing that the plan will enable the 
company to make an interest saving, per- 
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May 2: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Coteton permission to close its exchange 
at Antioch; it appearing that this town 
once the center of the potash industry, 
has declined in popu'ation since the clos- 
ing down thereof, and there being but 19 
subscribers remaining, all of whom have 
signified their willingness to have the ex- 
change closed: order issued as requested. 

May 2: A pplicatic n filed by the Day- 
kin Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease rates 25 cents a month for each 
class of service. 

May 2: Application filed by the Day- 
kin Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
sue $25,000 of stock. 

May 3: Application filed by the Hend- 
ley Switchboard Co. for permission to in- 


crease switching rates from 40 cents to 
50 cents a month. : 
May 4: Application filed by the 


North Platte & Dick Telephone Co. for 


permission to make certain increases in 
schedules. 

May 4: Complaint filed by C. F. Hoyt, 
of Lincoln, against Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., alieging failure to give 
two-party service. 

NortH CAROLINA. 

April 25: Schedule of increased rates 
approved for service by Thomasville Tele- 
phone Co., of Thomasville, effective 
May 1. 

NortH DAxKorta. 

April 18: .In the matter ‘of petition of 
the Oliver-Mercer Telephone Co. for a 
decrease in the itching rates of the 
Mercer County Telephone Co.; petition 
withdrawn. 

May 7: In the matter of increased 


rate application of the United Telephone 
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Co., which serves Mt. Victory, Ridgeway 
and neighboring towns, hearing held at 
Columbus on property valuation. 


June 6-7: Hearing on the case of the 
Westerville Telephone Co. postponed to 
this date. 

OKLAHOMA. 
April 24: In the matter of application 


of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for increased rates for service in Musko- 
gee, Ardmore, Okmulgee and other towns; 
dismissed upon petition. of the company. 
Increases were asked in 1920 and com- 
pany states that conditions at that time 
no longer exist. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

April 24: Silver Hiil Telephone Co., 
operating in Wetzel and Marshall Coun- 
ties, authorized to establish a business 
rate of $2.50. 

WISCONSIN. 

May 1: Complaint against the service 
rendered by the West Line Telephone Co., 
which connects with the Barneveld ex- 
change, dismissed. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By two tele- 
phone operators with nearly five years’ 
experience. Would take charge of 
small exchange or work in_ shifts. 
Southern part of Wisconsin preferred. 
References given. Address Mrs. Carrie 
Wills, R. R. 3, Richland Center, Wis. 


WANTED—Night switchboard man 
for automanual system. Please give 
references and experience with letter. 
Address Galesburg Unit Telephone 
Co., Galesburg, III]. 
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In the telephone field dependability is more than 
a virtue—it’s a creed. Because Exide Batteries 
are inherently dependable their adoption by tele- 
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Manufacturers of telephone equipment since 1884 


Your linesman can double his 
day’s work with Bonita Aerial 
Cable Rings. Just 


Grip, Squeeze, Snap 


and the hanger is ready for the | 
cable. Another reason why there 
are over 50 million used. 


Standardized by A. T. & T. Co. 
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EVERETT, MASS. 
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Frequently of late 
u tendency is noted 
n certain quarters 
‘0 suggest that public utility rates should 
ye reduced. The argument is made that 
the prices of many commodities have come 
down since the war, and that, therefore, 
telephone rates, gas rates, lighting costs 
ind street-car fares should go back to pre- 


war levels. 


“Don’t they know the war is over?” is 


the common query of the grumblers who 
write to the newspapers and have their 
‘communications printed in the department 
devoted to “the voice of the people.” 

So far as the average telephone rate 
is concerned, a fair, thorough investigation 
‘of the facts will show that it is not too 
high. 
declared. 


Many rate commissions have so 
In fact, the average telephone 
‘rate should be increased in order to en- 


lable the operating company to give good 
service and maintain the standards that 
are constantly rising to keep pace with the 
growing demands of the public for a wider 
and more efficient telephone service. 
(Every rate commission that has inves- 
tigated the situation within the last six 
‘years knows this is the truth. 
noe. * + 

The increased business activity now evi- 
dent has raised prices in many lines in 
\the last nine months, and the citizens who 
complain about high costs are too prone 
to roar thoughtlessly about their telephone 
and gas bills and demand a nickel street- 
|car fare. 

They overlook the fact that the utilities 


were the last to get needed rate adjust- 
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ments when the war sent the prices of 
labor and materials sky-high. Even then 
their income never produced big profits, 
and for a considerable period they had 
to struggle hard to meet constantly in- 
creasing expenses on a meager pre-war 
revenue. 

Furthermore, they had to continue to 
operate—win or lose—for a utility cannot, 
like an ordinary business,. shut down when 
times are bad. 
better 


Those that were granted rates 


operated for many months before they 
got back to a safe level, and many of the 
financial scars resulting from those peril- 
ous days are still unhealed 
Ce a 

The general public forget that the util- 
ity corporations cannot pile up a big sur- 
plus in prosperous times to carry them 


over the lean periods. Their income is 
regulated by rate commissions that func- 
tion always with a vigilant eye on the pop- 
ular effect of their official The 


utilities are in a different class from that 


orders. 


of the profiteers who grab everything in 
sight when the grabbing is good, and who 
should be curbed and brought up with a 
sharp turn when money is less easy to get. 

It seems nothing short of ridiculous to 
howl about the modest cost of telephone 
service, street-car rides, gas and electric 
lights when the sugar, oil and coal prof- 
iteers are taking millions from the people 
in exorbitant prices through manipulation 
of various kinds. 


The cold fact is that utility service, con- 


sidering its essential 
value, is the cheap- 
est thing the Amer- 
ican people buy today. If they were com- 
pelled to do without this service a week, 
they would appreciate it more, and un- 
doubtedly would be glad to pay double 
the present rate to have it restored. 
isle A Ae 

When a private business concern runs 
into hard times and finds its income in- 
sufficient, it can stop or reduce its losses 
by restricting its operations or shutting 
down altogether. The utility cannot do 
that without getting into trouble. 

For 


has just passed a law providing that no 


instance, the Nebraska legislature 


telephone company operating more than 
ten exchanges may close an exchange un- 
less 60 per cent of the patrons for the 
preceding six months petition that this 
be done, and the company obtains the 
consent of the state railway commission. 

In other words, no matter if this par- 
ticular exchange does not yield revenues 
sufficient to meet expenses, the operating 
company must continue to give service un- 
til the subscribers relax their strangle hold 
That furnishes 


illustration of the difference 


on the company’s throat. 
a concrete 
between private business and the public 
utility. 
“aes 

The Nebraska law covers the telephone 
situation in the town of Endicott. The 
town is too small to pay remunerative 
rates, and the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
eraph Co. wanted to close the exchange 
and give the service from adjoining points. 


The people objected. They also declined 
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the opportunity to buy the plant, for they 
felt they had the company “on the hip.” 
Then the legislature passed the law as 
described, the 
clause so it would specifically apply to the 


including ten-exchange 
Lincoln company. 

Of course, the company can apply for a 
higher rate which will enable it to meet 
expenses, but the law is outrageously un- 
fair. To compel any utility to operate at 
starvation rates, or to be at the mercy 
of a lot of “hard-boiled” kickers, would 
lead to Also it 
would only create deficits which the pub- 


impossible situations. 


lic would have to pay in the end. It is a 
fair sample of the radical legislation in 
which corporation-baiters delight. 
oak) (ok Alok 
Remember how much enthusiastic talk 
there was about codperation among the 
interests last fall at the 


telephone na- 


Lubricating the Traffic Action 


Certain Conditions in Local Operating That Must Be Considered in Order 
to Maintain a Harmonious and Evenly Balanced Service—Paper Presented 
at Annual Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


Trafic Superintendent, Rochester 


In preparing this paper, I have had but 
one thought in mind. That is to give you 
a dose of the same old medicine with a 
little different flavor, leaving out three 
ingredients “The Voice with a Smile,” 
“Accuracy,” and “Speed.” ° 

This little taste of the same elixir spiced 
up a bit, I am sure, will not make you feel 
any less like work, but on the other hand, 
it may give you a new lease on action. 
Your action may be bound in some way. 
If this is true, no one but yourself knows 
whether you have it tied with a rope made 
of “I don’t care,” or whether your mental 
faculties need lubricating with the oil of 
“right desire” in order that your temple 
or human frame will function in a way 
that action may be obtained. 

The trouble with many of us today is 
that we have reached a state of mind 
where we wait to be driven; a drive on 
this or that feature of operating. For 
instance, we place an order for a drive on 
“cut-offs.” Every one gets keyed up for 
the drive, and for two or three days we 
talk “cut-offs”; we avoid “cut-offs,” and 
the improvement is wonderful. Then we 
sit back and watch our efforts dwindle 
down until we are back in the same old 
place from which we started. 

Well, what should we do? Yes, what 
should we do is right. Lubricate your 
action with a desire to reduce the “cut- 
offs” to a minimum. How? Well, let us 
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tional convention at Chicago? Codpera- 


tion was the golden text, and everybody 
was for it. 

Judging from reports that come back 
from Washington there was a lack of 
harmony among the telephone representa- 
tives at the depreciation hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 


of lacking codperation there was “nothing 


else but.” One state delegation, which in- 


cluded a Bell official, presented a proposi- 


tion which not only conflicted with the 


views of other Independents but was con- 
trary to the ideas of the Bell organiza- 


tion. There were also other examples of 


disagreement that will delay a harmoni- 
ous settlement of the important questions 
involved. 


Nobody expects entire unity on so 


complicated a problem as that which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has as- 


By C. G._ Vickery 
Telephone Corp., 


make every day a drive day following a 
few good rules as to the cause and the 
remedy, and apply the remedy day in and 
day out. That is the answer. Perhaps 
you will find the remedy in this paper 
before we are through. 

I read a wonderful article the other day 
written by E. K. Hall, vice-president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in which he mentions the four great “C’s,” 
and what they stand for; namely, Contact, 
Conference, Confidence, and Codéperation. 
We are in contact now, our conference is 
on, and we all have confidence; now let us 
cooperate. 

To cooperate, the chief operators, su- 
pervisors, operators—all have a very im- 
portant part to play in the theorem. We 
must be alive to what constitutes good 
service, and’ what causes poor service, so 
we can weed out the poor, giving the good 
a chance to grow. 

The chief operator is delegated to over- 
see this end of the job. She is the one 
to pour on the oil of action to the super- 
visors. They in turn see that the balance 
of the force hits on all four cylinders. 

We must take into consideration right 
here the days when we have unusual 
traffic loads—caused by fires, floods, 
storms, etc., that call upon us to stretch 
beyond provision made—and brush aside 
standard practice for the time being, de- 
voting our entire time to handling as 
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but there should be. 
little more codperation than has so far be¢! 
exhibited. 


before it wades through that job. 
kok *K x 


sumed to control, 


The commission will need } 


It is ten years since the Interstate Con 
merce Commission began its valuation ¢ 
the railroads, and the work will not } 
completed for several years longer. Tt 
purpose of the valuation is to reach 
basis for determining what are fa’) 
freight and passenger rates—an issue mo: 
Eve 


after 15 or 20 years of this government:| 


important to the entire country. 


work, there will be lawsuits that will cor 
sume more time. | 

This slow progress is typical of eal 
ernmental bureau activity, and has bee 
partly due, also, to a lack of money. Th 
situation does not promise speedy action 0} 
the depreciation question. 


row is another day and the sun may 4 
shining. The swollen streams of traffic 
may be within the banks, and we shoul¢ 


corrected at once. A Pats is a defect, and 
we will call a defect an evil. Evil means 
“having qualities tending to injury,” on 
mischief. If we have any condition of 
this kind, we must reverse the word 
“evil.” “Evil” spelled backwards spells 
“live.” Now take each letter of the word 
“live” and see what it stands for. ; . 
“L” stands for “Labor? saga means) 
“to form,” “perfect,” “carry on or urge 
with effort.” 
“I stands for “Ideal,” 
“reaching an imaginary standard of 
cellence.” We must form the picture 4 
our ideal for good service in our minds. 
and then strive for the ideal. : 
“V” stands for “Vigilant,” and means 
“avoid danger,” “provide for  safety,”) 
“wakeful,” “watchful,” and _ this word 
must be a part of the chief operator or, 
supervisor. t 
“E” stands for “Education,” “to in- 
struct or to teach” our operators the m 
ing of the word “live” in the fullest sense. 
as pictured above. 
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ay 19, 1923. 


In April, 1920, there was issued by the 

merican Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
trafic circular No. 139, headed “Local 
Service Notes.” This circular covers all 
of the important features of local operat- 
ing, and is without a doubt the best guide 
be the field today for chief operators and 
supervisors, in the study and discussion 
of particular operating conditions requir- 
ing attention. 

It is from these notes that I have se- 
fected certain conditions in local operating 
Net we must consider in order to maintain 
a harmonious and even-balanced service. 
We will not take the notes in the order 
‘as given in the “Local Service Notes,” but 
will commence with the supervisor when 
‘she first reports to a division for work. 
The first duty is to place her house in 
order. This is done by checking each 
operator as to the height of her chair, her 
position in the chair, and also note if her 
‘set plug is in the correct position jack. 
‘Next, see that each horn of the sets is 
adjusted to the correct distance from the 
lips. 


(1) The height of chair; 

(2) The manner in which the operator 
is sitting in the chair; 

(3) The location of the set plug; 

(4) The adjustment of horns. 


These rules do not mean that they 
‘should be done today and not tomorrow, 
‘but every day. It does not matter how 
heavy the traffic, this job should be done 
every time a supervisor takes her division, 
if she is to keep her house in order. 


Remember, you are to live and let live. 
There must be no reversal of the word, 
“no evil.” 

_ Now that we have placed our house in 
order, what is the next important duty of 
‘the supervisor? Not one here can tell 
ime? You have placed your house in order, 
mow you must do the dusting. The stile 
Strip method of repetition comes next, and 
you must see to it that not a cobweb is 
left behind you (every operator must 
‘stile strip). This is your job, and it is 
, strictly up to you. 


' You are a supervisor for this particular 
‘purpose. But wait a minute! What are 

your eyes doing during the time you are 
| checking each operator on the stile strip 
jmethod of repetition? There is another 
{important duty which functions in right 
| here. How about the line and supervisory 
) Signals? Are you watching them? Which 
| comes first, the line or flashing super- 
) Visory signal? 


Flashing disconnect signals first. 
Line signals second. 

One-light disconnect signals third. 
Two-light disconnect signals fourth. 


That is the proper order. In answering 
a flashing disconnect signal, the operator 
answers by saying, “Operator.” Do all 
of your operators answer in this manner? 
‘Do you check to see if they do: and if 
you find one who does not, do you make 
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a note of it in order to call it to the 
operator’s attention as soon as the traffic 
quiets down? That is a part of your job, 
you know. 

How are line signals handled when 
there is a heavy load and calls are stand- 
ing? Do you yell them across two or 
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WHY IS AN EXECUTIVE? 


In all great affairs of the world, it is 
the ‘MEN that count. 

An executive is measured by the work 
he makes it possible for others to do by 
improvement in methods, by arousing 
a team spirit, by organization and co- 
operation.—Gerard Swope, President, 
General Electric Co. 
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three positions, or do you obtain the num- 
ber and quietly pass the call to the op- 
eratro you wish to handle it? “Quietly 
pass” is what we are after in order not 
to confuse several operators and take from 
them their concentration on the call they 
are receiving from the subscriber or “B” 
operator. 

What causes slow answers? 

1, Inattention. 

2. Signals not answered in the order of 
appearance. 

3. Failure to overlap the 
properly. 

4, Lack of teamwork. 

To overcome this condition, supervisors 
should teach their operators to maintain 
an alert attitude with eyes on the board. 
They should hold in their right hand— 
later transferring to left hand if neces- 
sary—the answering cord of the next pair 
to be used, and answer calls in the order 
ot their appearance. This should be taught 
by the supervisor and checked every day. 

Do you train your operators to answer 
a second call while taking up an assigned 
trunk, while ringing, or disconnecting, or 
operating a register button, or writing 
tickets ? 

Do your operators answer any call with- 
in reach? Do they assist adjacent op- 
erators by putting up or taking down 
cords? Do they avoid plug intervals by 
not plugging in on answering jacks until 
they are ready to say, “Number, please?” ? 
Do you ever detect voice interference of 
any kind on call circuits; if so, what ac- 
tion do you take to correct it? 

Rotating Cords. 

Why do we rotate cords? Who can tell 
me? Well let us see the reason for it. 
The object of rotating cords is to assist 
both operator and supervisor in knowing 
the status of calls up on the position by 
having the relative order in which the 
cords are used correspond as far as pos- 
sible to the order in which the connections 
were established. 

Why? Because the operator is in a 
better position to know on which calls 
to give supervision or ring, to expect re- 
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calls, or to register; for example, on cords 
used latest, the following are likely to 
occur : 

1. Busy-back flashes. 

2. Need for voluntary supervision and 
subsequent ringing. 

3. Recall by special operator. 

4, Recalls due to operating errors. 

5. Abandon calls which should not be 
registered. 

On cords which have been in use the 
longest: 

1. Disconnect signals which should be 
followed by registering. 

2. Signal conditions requiring disconnect 
supervision. 

In answering calls, the cords should be 
used beginning with the second pair, then 
the third, then the fourth, fifth, and so on, 
up to the next to the last, reserving the 
first and last for passing, then beginning 
again with the pair farthest at the left 
not in use. A pair disconnected should 
not be used again until reached in rota- 
tion. 

Supervising Calls. 

How about voluntary supervision? The 
last ruling made by the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. on this subject was: “Super- 
vision will be given at 30-second inter- 
vals.” The first supervision is to be given 
at 30 seconds, the second supervision at 
60 seconds, and the “Don’t answer” at 90 
seconds. This means that the “Don’t an- 
swer” period is 90 seconds, providing su- 
pervision is given at exactly 30 second 
intervals. However, we go on to say that 
a leeway will be permitted so that a volun- 
tary supervision will be considered proper- 
ly given if given between 15 and 45 
seconds; that is, 15 seconds will be allowed 
on each side of 30 seconds. 

Suppose an operator supervises at 45 
seconds, and her second supervision is 75 
seconds, and her third supervision is at 
120 seconds; she has supervised at 45, 30 
and 45 seconds. This has run past the 
90-second DA period, but the leeway, as 
stated above, has allowed her this time. 
All right, we have arrived at the DA 
period, and if the call were trunked, what 
should the operator do? She should 
change the trunk. If the called subscriber 
answers inside of another minute, the 
operator will report the first trunk used 
as in trouble. The same applies to calls 
to the local multiple. The operator will 
change cords, and report the first pair in 
use. 

When should operators be limited as 
tc the number of calls they answer? They 
should not plug-in on a new call if there 
is a flashing supervisory signal to be an- 
swered, nor should they plug-in on a new 
call until they are ready to say, “Number, 
please ?” 

I am not sure that enough oil has been 
placed on “action.” Let us try it, and if 
we find we are lacking in action, we may 
have to change the oil. 

We will now apply the brakes to errors, 
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such as wrong numbers, cut-offs, double 
connections, etc. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you 
that there is a tendency on the part of 
operators to cover up errors made in op- 
erating. Why is it? Here is the answer: 
When you are in direct contact with your 
operators at conference, have you their 
confidence so they will codperate with you 
when you explain to them how much 
better it would be for the service if they 
would report to you when they make or 
cause an error? No you haven’t! Some- 
thing has put fear in their hearts, or they 
would report. 

It is a lack of the four “C’s” on your 
part. You have to approach them by 
proving to them the benefit that can be 
derived by their errors. We all make 
mistakes or errors, if you please. Every 
mistake in life is a blessing for someone. 
Perfection is reached only through a field 
of mistakes. Take the errors and use 
them as they should be used. They are 
evils, and you can reverse the word so 
that they will teem with life. - 

Remember, this can not be done without 
action, and action will go only as far as 
your greatest gift—thought—is exercised. 
Don’t wait to be driven; on the other 
hand, take the initiative and institute your 
own drives. Make them an every-day 
affair. 


“Haste Makes Waste.” 


What causes wrong numbers? Poor 
repetition is the cause of a great many. 
Closing the listening key is another cause 
—not giving the subscriber an opportunity 
to correct. Haste makes waste. It is far 
better to complete one connection accurate- 
ly than to use excited haste in completing 
many connections and causing mistakes. 

A calm, well-balanced supervisor who 
is able to look at a good sized load of 
traffic without getting excited is reflecting 
to her operators harmony undisturbed, and 
such reflection is absorbed by the opera- 
tors so that they go at their job knowing 
that the general on the firing line is look- 
ing out for their interest. 

This is the secret of the whole works. 
You have their confidence, they have 
yours, and they are there to codperate. 
When you call them into conference, and 
are in direct contact face-to-face, you will 
find that confidence and codperation is 
ever present. 

Let us get back to wrong numbers. -I 
am a firm believer in a schedule that 
places the same operator at the same posi- 
tion every day. They become familiar 
with the subscribers’ multiple, the out- 
going trunk multiple, the subscribers them- 
selves, and, too, the subscribers understand 
the operator. Why make hash out of an 
opportunity to make good? That is exact- 
ly what is done when operators are 
switched here and there every day. This 
will be a great help in preventing wrong 
numbers. 

Faulty ringing on party lines, breaking 
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in on call circuits and poor passing, accept- 
ing doubtful trunk assignments and im- 
proper adjustment of transmitter horn, 
cause wrong numbers. This is the second 
time we have tooted the transmitter horn, 
but it is worth the blowing if you do your 
job right and keep them up where they 
belong. 


Noises in Operating Rooms. 


There is another cause for wrong num- 
bers, and that is a noisy operating room. 
The question of noise has been brought 
up time and time again. It is not new to 
anyone here, I am sure, but perhaps we 
can obtain a little different viewpoint by 
touching on the question here and there. 

Did you ever stop to think of the extra 
exertion required on the part of an op- 
erator in raising her voice to overcome 
noise, such as side-tone from adjacent op- 
erators? And when I say “side-tone” I 
mean that part of the voice from the 
adjacent operator that spills over after 
she has filled her transmitter with really 
more than is actually required to make her 
subscriber hear. 

When the voice vibrations run over, so 
to speak, it must find some place to lodge, 
so it floats over into the transmitter of 
operators sitting at adjacent positions. 
Added to this condition are the voices of 
supervisors and other employes, if allowed 
to carry on their part of the work with 
a voice that has the same effect on the 
operator that a sudden flash of light would 
have on anyone sitting in a dark room. 

Of course, you have noticed that sense 
of peace and relief experienced in stepping 
from confusion, due to excitement brought 
about by some unavoidable and sudden 
catastrophe, to a place where all is quiet. 
Noise and confusion never lend a sense of 
peace. 

What would happen tomorrow if every 
office was cut down 50 per cent in noise; 
if the operators’ voices were lowered, 
transmitters up, enunciation perfect? I 
will tell you—everyone would feel as 
though he had stepped from a sense of 
confusion to a sense of peace. Further- 
more, every operator would leave at the 
end of the day feeling that she had enough 
voice left to “talk it over with Mother,” 
on her arrival home. 

Do you know that the greatest single 
sense of noise in an operating room is the 
voice of the operator? That the general 
lowering of the voice and the elimination 
of noises that we can do without will 
make the general atmosphere of the room 
easier and more natural, and all will 
benefit by it? 

Outside of the voice, where can these 
noises be found, you ask. In the han- 
dling of head sets, chairs, walking fast or 
running (except during fire drill), allow- 
ing switchboard man to talk loud or drive 
wedges into the multiple during busy 
hours, opening or closing of switchboard 
curtains suddenly, allowing shades to blow 
or flap, snapping of keys and register but- 
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tons by operators, method of handlir 
cords when disconnecting, 

Some operators have the habit of lifting | 
and dropping cords to free cords discon- 
nected, which leads to noise from cord} 
weights swinging against the panels. Ma 
other noises also could be reduced. 

“Oh!” someone says, “How can a sy 
pervisor stop all of the noise?” 

Well, she cannot stop all of it, but sh 
is in a position to stop a lot of it, an 
she can call the attention of the chief 
operator to any noise which she considers 
interferes with her particular operators i 
giving gilt-edge service if it is due 
something she can not control. 

In lowering the voice of the operatot 
we must not go too far. We must mai 
tain distinctness of enunciation; on th 
other hand, god enunciation is more eas? 
to obtain if the room is more quiet. 

Another thing that is important in ob 
taining good voice results is the positic 
of the operator in her chair. Does sh 
sit like a half-closed jackknife? Is sh 
twisted in her chair like a corkscrew, o1 
does she sit up square about? You know 
correct posture makes for deep breathing 
and this in turn for greater ease in speak 
ing and more pleasant quality of voice. — 

Difficulties in transmission and hearing 
due to conditions of the operators’ sets | 
should be watched closely and corrected, | 
What an opportunity for a supervisor te 
improve the service by switching off | 
part of the noise of the room! 

Of all faulty operating, nothing is wors 
than to have two keys open at the same 
time when supervising; then, too, the cares | 
ful testing of the multiple jack with the 
plug on a slant, making sure whether | 
line is busy or not. The accurate aim 
the jack wanted is also important. ( 
do not want to report a line busy by test 
ing the wrong jack. There are many othe 
features in operating that are important 
such as wrong reports, etc., but I wil 
leave them for another time. 


Work of “B” Operators. 


Before closing, I wish to speak abou 
one very important subject, and that 
the work of the “B” operators. If th 
“B” supervisors will follow out the in-— 
structions in this paper, they will correct 
a condition that every now and then is 
shot full of holes. It is this—referring 
O.K. numbers to the “special operator.” 

If there is anything on the face of this 
green earth that makes a subscriber boil 
until he foams at the mouth, it is the re- 
ferring of a perfectly good O.K. numbe 
to the “special operator.” I know the “A” 
operators are to blame for a great deal o 
it, but it all can be overcome with action 
and an every-day drive on repetition. If — 
this does not overcome it, it is positive 
proof that someone is asleep. 

In writing this paper, I had something 
more in mind than the reading .of it. 

My thought was action, action for bettet 
service. 


|The United Telephone Co., Abilene, 
‘ans., through its Bureau of Public Re- 
Ktions, has just awarded prizes in an 
issay contest conducted among all the 
igh schools in its territory. Over 500 
Japers were written by high school pupils 
‘on the subject, “What the Telephone 
‘company Means to Our Community.” 

Each high school received a prize of $5 
‘or the best paper submitted, and in addi- 
jon there was a grand prize of $20, given 
I) the best paper from all high schools. 
‘he three best papers are) being printed 
1 the United Telephone Voice. 

! The first prize was awarded to La 
Verna Cochran, Canton, Kans., and here 
); her essay: 
What the Telephone Company Means 
to Our Community.” 
By Miss La VERNA COCHRAN. 
| When you lift the receiver and casually 
iscuss matters great or small with some 
inseen person, perhaps only a few doors 
hway—perhaps a hundred and even a 
thousand miles distant—you give little 
hought to the unseen forces, the won- 
‘lrous invention, the years of painstaking 
evelopment, or the potent organization, 
Inaterial and minds that have made this 
et of yours possible. 

Telephoning has become such an every- 
May occurrence in the rush of modern life 
that its importance is made apparent only 
when storms put the lines out of order. 
Yet, behind this simple act of lifting 
he telephone receiver from its hook and 
sonversing with some distant person, there 
's the story of a marvel—a romance won- 
erful and entrancing, replete with curi- 
dus and astonishing happenings. This ro- 
mance was begun in 1876 when Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the principle of 
elephony in the combination of electricity, 
sound waves, and acoustics; and from this 
combination came the telephone. 

The telephone is a dominant invention, 
for it assists to build communities, to 
nake people happier, more efficient, and 
more useful. 

Words cannot express what the tele- 
Jhone means to us in the home. For the 
day’s groceries, the iceman, the doctor, 
the fire department, the latest markets, 
the garage, for this and that—a hundred 
dr more necessities—the telphone awaits 
‘us, a ready messenger, more fleet than the 
‘fabled Mercury and making the seven- 


} We depend upon the telephone for emer- 
gencies of all kinds, and connections are 
established by countless thousands with 
the utmost rapidity. Every time we tele- 
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phone we have at our command property 
worth over two billion dollars. Millions 
are actually used for one long distance 
call, and for our simplest message we 
have the exclusive use of hundreds of 
dollars worth of property for a few cop- 
per cents. 
Take the telephone away from the 
farmer and you immediately put him back 
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TEN GOLDEN RULES. 


1. Honor the chief. 
a head to everything. 

2. Have confidence in yourself, and 
make yourself fit. 

3. Harmonize your work. Let sun- 
shine radiate and penetrate. 

4. Handle the hardest job first each 
day. Easy ones are pleasures. 

5. Do not be afraid of criticism— 
criticize yourself often. 

6. Be glad and rejoice in the other 
fellow’s success—study his methods. 

7. Do not be misled by dislikes. 
Acid ruins the finest fabric. 

8. Be enthusiastic about your work 
—it is contagious. 

9. Do not have the notion that suc- 
cess means simply money-making. 

10. Be fair and do at least one decent 
act every day in the year.—The “Cog.” 


There must be 


ee 
into the age when oxen pulled the plow. 
He is another who needs a doctor in a 
hurry; he uses the telephone. He needs 
a part for machinery while the unhar- 
vested crop waits; he telephones to town. 
To him it means a saving of labor, quick 
service, and the saving and gaining of 
money. Before he had the telephone, the 
farmer spent a large portion of his time 
on the road to attend to his business af- 
fairs, which in modern times he settles 
over the telephone. 

The telephone helps to make advance- 
ment in a community, town, or city. The 
telephone wires are circulatory systems 
for the vital fluids of a territory’s life. 

Suppose you had to walk to the gro- 
cery to place every order, to the neigh- 
bor’s house every time you wanted to ask 
a question! The telephone is your errand 
boy. A large percentage of the business 
of all stores—the dry goods store, butcher 
shop, grocery store—is done over the tele- 
phone. It speeds up business and serves 
as a means of communication that cannot 
be given in any other way. Therefore, 
the social purpose of the telephone is to 
build up the community in which it oper- 
ates. 
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hat ‘Telephone Means to Community 


United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans., Conducted Essay Contest among High 
Schools in Its Territory—Subject Was: ‘“‘What Telephone Company Means 
to Our Community’’ and Over 500 Papers Were Written—The Best Papers 


Without adequate telephone service our 
railroads and trolley lines would be hope- 
lessly blocked with traffic, the modern city 
skyscraper would be impossible, suburban 
life woefully inconvenient, and rural life 
intolerable. The ramifications of the tele- 
phone’s business and social conveniences 
are so great as to baffle analysis. Once 
the luxury of the rich man, it is today 
the necessity of all. 

Telephones not only are an important 
part in the home and community but also 
played an important role in winning the 
World War. In peace or war, the op- 
portunity of airplane telephones to render 
real service helps to make the job of pro- 
ducing them an important one. 

The mine telephone has warned in time 
to prevent many a disaster. 

The conductor of a train taps in on the 
wires with a portable telephone to call 
for help. 

Less than half a century ago we de- 
pended on word of mouth ior transacting 
our business, and it seems impossible that 
a certain mechanism should become so 
vitally a part of our daily life. Without 
communication, we could exist, not live; 
and possibly the existence of many would 
soon cease. 

No cost is too much, no sacrifice too 
great, to keep the wires open. Every city, 
town, village and hamlet needs and should 
have telephone service. Linking city, vil- 
lage and farm, crossing mountains and 
wilderness, the telephone system  chal- 
lenges Nature in her strongholds and bat- 
tles her fiercest moods. In winter and 
summer, in forest and desert, the tele- 
phone workers guard the highways of 
communication. Traveling afoot where 
there are no roads, crawling sometimes 
cn hands and knees, riding on burrows, 
motorcycles, or trucks, they “get there” as 
they can. 

We hear in these days of people get- 
ting married by telephone; of lawsuits 
being conducted by telephone; of games 
being played by telephone. 

Without telephone service all industry 
would soon grow stagnant. It can no 
longer depend upon the slowly-moving 
mails or messenger. Block communication 
by wire, and 2,000,000 business and pleas- 
ure talks a day are replaced by 10,000 
tedious messenger trips. Block utilities and 
commerce lags, trading dwindles, manu- 
facture staggers; industry is blighted, 
prosperity sickens; wealth and_ health, 
happiness and hope, peace and plenty—all 
the characteristics of a normal, sane and 
progressive American community—turn to 
their opposites. This sounds overdrawn, 
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but the first essential of a society is that 
its members communicate, and without 
that communication a compact society 
would not be possible. 

Expansion and development of the tele- 
phone is increasing in a great measure. 
Figures that express the material and 
labor which they represent are terms al- 
most beyond comprehension. 

It is doubtful if, among all of the 
productions of human genius, there will 
ever be anything nearer the miraculous 
that is used so much and makes so much 
advancement in the community than the 
telephone. United States is spoken of as 
a talkative nation, for 200 calls for every 
man, woman and child are made each 
year. 

Whatever else may fail, the telephone 
service must not fail if human effort can 
prevent it. 

We, the general public, ought, in com- 
mon decency and fair dealing, avoid hasty 
judgment, ill-tempered complaints, and 
hostile notes of mind. We ought willingly 
and gladly to help to our utmost the 
institutions which both law and equity 
have called “Public Servants.” 

ee isk 

The second prize went to Rosa Brince- 

field, of Abilene. Here is her paper: 


“What the Telephone Company Means 
to Our Community.” 
By Miss Rosa BRINCEFIELD. 

When Alexander Graham Bell in 1876 
created the crude, inefficient instrument 
that was the forerunner of the telephone 
of today, he did not, in the wildest flights 
of his imagination, or in his fondest 
dreams, vision the results of his years of 
working and experimenting. 

If he had been told than in less than 
half a century two billion dollars would 
be invested in a business he had made 
possible, that the distance around the 
earth could be spanned 1,200 times by tele- 
phone wires, even the “impractical dream- 
er” who had sacrificed 17 years of his life 
in privation and want, for a vision, would 
have been awed by the mammoth propor- 
tions the child of his brain had assumed. 

It would be interesting if some person, 
standing on a street corner, or near the 
door of a crowded building, asked ten 
people—choosing without discrimination, 
but merely as they hurried past—what 
they thought of the telephone, its com- 
mercial value, its necessity and in general 
just what it means to the public, nine of 
those people would answer very much like 
this: 

“Why, it’s very handy. I don’t know 
what I’d do without it.” 

“Tt’s not very expensive, but it’s very 
necessary to our comfort.” 

“Tt’s a very convenient device in con- 
stant demand. Mr. Bell must have made 
a pile of money out of it.” 

Perhaps the tenth might say: 

“Tt is a wonderful invention. It has 
revolutionized the whole world, and it 
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Traveling Chicf Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Paths usually lead 
whether made by man or beast. 


where it will take them. 


Sometimes 
quickly. 
people’s lawns. 


in life. 


The Bible says the straight and narrow path is best. 
to but then nothing worth while is attained without real effort. 
to our telephone work at the switchboard. There must be no short-cuts, no 
We must look toward our work, never backward 


retaliation, no trespassing. 
nor away. 


shots Along Telephone Trail,’ by Miss | 


has not yet reached the zenith of its de- 
velopment.” 

And that is just what the telephone has 
done! It has brought the whole world 
into closer contact in ideas, in business, 
and in other relations that spell prosperity 
and happiness. 

Most people consider the telephone a 
closed incident, a finished product. But 
that is not so. No one may say what the 
next score, or the next decade of years 
may bring. 

It is not necessary to speak here of the 
usefulness of the telephone. One can 
realize the millions of messages that are 
carried over the wires daily. Messages of 
life, of death, of hope, of despair, social 
calls, and the prosaic calls to the shops. 
Let it suffice when I say there is nothing 
in more common use, except perhaps the 
lead pencil. 

We depend on the telephone and its 
operator for our very protection. In her 
hands rests, often, our lives, and most of 
the property of every community, which 
she protects from fire, flood and burglary. 

How potent, how dominant a part this 
small, black instrument on the wall, the 
table, or the office desk, plays in the lives 
of men, and of nations! 


What the Operator Sees as She 
Sits at the Switchboard. 


The very striking illustration of the girl 
at the telephone switchboard, which was 
used in connection with the paper, “Snap- 


They always 
“Who started that path?” is my first thought 
on seeing a path. “Why was it started in the beginning?” 

People are prone to follow a beaten path, even when they are not sure 
In some New England cities the irregular streets 
are said to have originally been paths made by animals going to water. 

Many people are imitators; some prefer to go a route traveled by others 
before them, as traveling is thus made easier. 
They are like resolutions made and kept for a little while and soon forgotten. 

We can account for the purpose of the paths of the shining steel rails; 
we know there is some destination for all who travel over their route. 
Because it costs people time and money to go these paths. 
there must be a purpose of some kind—family, business or pleasure. 
paths are short-cuts taken to reach a destination more 
Very often, too, such paths are taken with no regard for other 
Folks who trespass on the property of others in order to 
gain their own goals, are selfish. Such paths bother me, for I know the 
people who take them have no regard for the rights of others. 


somewhere. 
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PATHS. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


attract my attention, 


Many paths seem purposeless. 


Why? 
Consequently, 


It is just so 


It is harder to keep 
That applies 


Nelle M. Roberts—published on page 20 in 
TELEPHONY of May 12—was used through 


the courtesy of the Kellogg Switchboard & 


Supply Co. 
The Kellogg company had the photo- 
graph and drawing made and used it in 


connection with one of its advertisements 
in TELEPHONY some time ago. It was very © 


cleverly utilized by Miss Roberts in con- 
nection with her paper. 


Illinois 
tives at Depreciation Hearing. 
At the hearing on depreciation before 

the Interstate Commerce Commission in 

Washington, D. C., beginning May 1, the 

Illinois Telephone Association was repre- 

sented by a committee appointed by the 

board of directors. This committee con- 

sisted of Jay G. Mitchell, chairman, Dr. R. 

E. Gordon, A. R. Bone, and A. B. Cheadle. 

Mr. Cheadle also represented certain of 

the telephone companies operated by the 

Cheadle-Sterrett interests. ° 


The Illinois Telephone Association, 
through this committee, entered the ap- 
pearance of its member companies. The 
committee supported the position taken by 
the association in a brief dated November 
5, 1921, and in the statement published on 
pages 17, 18 and 19 of last week’s issue of 
TELEPHONY, which was filed in response 
to the announcement of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under docket No. 
14,700, dated March 10, 1923. 


Association Representa- — 


gathering, but this 


\ 
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Gatherings of Telephone People 


Recent Meetings of Owners and Managers, Chief Operators and Operators 
in Nebraska, Indiana and Iowa Bring Out Many Points of Value in the 


Nebraska Operators and Managers 
/ Meet at North Platte. 

A group of telephone operators and man- 
‘agers assembled at North Platte, 
‘Neb., recently at the invitation of C. S. 
iCopps, district traffic chief of the North- 
jwestern Bell Telephone Co., Grand Island 
district. 

The morning was spent in visiting the 
‘North Platte operating room and in get- 
Kine acquainted. A 
duncheon at the 
‘Palace Hotel, fol- 
lowed by a com- 
munity song serv- 
ice, helped to make 
leveryone feel at 
ease. 

A number of dif- 
‘ferent points of toll 
(operating were dis- 
‘cussed in a round 
\table led by Miss 
‘Anna_ Grosbeck, 
‘traveling chief op- 
‘erator of the 
‘Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. It 
is usually said that 
women are more 
prone to talk than 


other the company’s public relations would 
be very satisfactory indeed. 
Those shown in the reproduction of the 


photograph taken at the meeting are, left 
to right: 
Front row: O. Scofield, owner of Wal- 


lace exchange; Robt. Kunkle, North 


Platte, secretary, Dickens Telephone Co.; 
Beatrice: Hoatson, operator at Hershey; 
Bruce Brown, owner, Maxwell & Brady 


Furnishing of Telephone Service, Cooperation and Public Relations 


Central Indiana Telephone Association. 
More than 200 people attended the 
luncheon. 

Mr. Wilde talked of the duty of the 
public service commission and its relation 
to both the public and the utilities. The 
gist of his address was that, if the utilities 
want pleasant relations with the public, 
they must play fair and give first class 
service; and if the public wants first class 
utility service, it 


must play fair and 
be willing to pay 
what it costs to 
give such service 
plus a fair profit. 

Mr. Barnhart 
spoke at consider- 
able length, touch- 
ing the questions 
of public duty, pa- 
triotism and busi- 
ness integrity. 
“Wherever I 
speak,” said he, “it 
is my mission to 
preach to the utili- 
ties that they 
should put all their 
cards on the table 
face up, exhibit 


‘men in a_ social 


time Miss Gros- 


beck had difficulty in getting the men to 
| keep quiet long enough for the operators 


to get in a word now and then. 

It was a very interesting session through- 
out and many valuable points were brought 
out in addition to the social features which 
will do much to oil the traffic channels of 


_of a prominent telephone official. 


the Grand Island district. 

To conclude the session Mr. Copps in- 
vited Bruce Brown, of Brady, to make a 
few remarks. Mr. Brown stressed the 
point of courtesy in operating. He told of 
a most memorable lesson he received many 
years ago while seated in the private office 
A man 


! pushed past the information desk and rude- 


ly interrupted a private conference by ask- 
ing where a certain address could be found. 


Mr. Brown expected to see the stranger 


referred to the information desk, or the 


corner policeman, but not so in this case. 
The busy official personally secured the 


city directory and looked up the informa- 


tion desired and courteously bowed his 
caller to the door. 

He commented afterward, saying that 
if every employe would take the same at- 
titude in dealing with the public and each 


Some Nebraska Telephone People Spent a Most Profitable Day Together at North Platte. 


Telephone System; Grace Anderson and C. 
O. Sutherland. 

Second row: Nellie Murray and Mrs. 
Cross, operators at Hershey; Sybil Wilson, 
chief operator at Gothenburg; W. H. Jen- 
kins, president, Hershey Telephone Co.; 
Anna Dick, chief operator, North Platte; 
Mrs. Martson, operator at Brady, and 
Miss Anna Grosbeck, traveling chief oper- 
ator, Northwestern Bell. 

Third row: Edith Book, chief operator 
at Maxwell; Edgar Hanna, Dickens Tele- 
phone Co.; Mrs. Carter, chief operator, 
Brady; C. S. Copps, district traffic chief, 
Grand Island district; Geo. White, owner, 
Sutherland exchange, and Rebecka Billeter, 
chief operator, Cozad. 


Relations of Utilites and Public 
Discussed at Luncheon. 


Henry A. Barnhart, of Rochester, Ind., 
president of the Indiana Telephone Asso- 
ciation, and Carl Wilde, director of service 
for the Indiana Public Service Commission, 
were the principal speakers at a luncheon 
at Greencastle April 25, when the Kiwanis 
and Rotary clubs of Greencastle enter- 
tained the representatives of the West 
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absolute candor 
with their patrons 
and invite fair and 
constructive criticism from the public. 

“A great deal of the difficulty between 
the public and the utilities is due wholly 
to a misunderstanding on the people’s part. 
I haven’t a word of defense for any public 
utility that takes advantage of the pub- 
lic—such action is both indefensible and 
reprehensible. I only plead for an under- 
standing and for fairness on both sides. I 
believe it would lead to better relations if 
the people could be made to know the 
great expenses of recent years to which 
the telephone business has been subjected. 

“The people must know that our ex- 
penses never cease. We can not shut up 
shop nor curtail expenses when business 
gets bad, as some kinds of businesses do, 
but must go on 24 hours every day in the 
week and 865 days in the year. And yet 
we are permitted to make, at the most, 7 
per cent on our investment and assume all 
risks of storm, sleet and other destructive 
possibilities.” 

The speaker said he believed the Indiana 
Public Service Commission is a valuable 
body, both for the public and the utility 
companies, as it prevents either side from 
taking a wrongful advantage of the other. 
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An operators’ school was held in con- 
nection with the meeting. It was in 
charge of W. M. Kendrick, toll super- 
visor of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 

The morning session was given over to 
a business meeting. At the afternoon ses- 
sion Prof. R. V. Achatz, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, gave an illustrated lecture on pre- 
servative treatment of wood poles. W. H. 
Curran, plant engineer of the Indiana Bell 
Co., Indianapolis, discussed “Foreign Wire 
Relations.” ee 

Harry Boggs, of the Indiana commission, 
spoke on simplified bookkeeping; and E. 
E. Potter, formerly in charge of the 
United States Naval radio school, gave an 
illustrated lecture on radio that was very 
interesting. 

The: officers who served the association 
during past year were reélected. They 
are: M. L. Clouser, Thorntown, presi- 
dent; Dalton Wallar, Crawfordsville, vice- 
president; and John M. Stanley, Ladoga, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Bell and Connecting Company 
Representatives Meet. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
invited the operators, managers and of- 
fice employes of their connecting com- 
panies to a very instructive and pleasant 
meeting in Norfolk, Neb., on May 9. The 
visitors were received by John H. Duff 
and F. G. Hartzell, and not one present 
doubted their welcome. 

The forenoon was devoted to getting 
acquainted and informal discussion and 
shop talk. After a splendid lunch, short 
instructive talks were made by Effie An- 
derson of Columbus, Elsie Stunbaugh and 
Ruth Halverstein of Norfolk relative to 
the handling of toll calls, collections and 
subscribers’ calls. Many questions were 
asked and answered in a pleasing and in- 
structive way. 

Mr. Hartzell gave a talk on “How to 
Increase Toll Business,” and he talked 
so well that there is no doubt that tolls 
will increase in that part of Nebraska. 
One operator said: “I am going to talk to 
my brother in New York—have him call 
me at 12 midnight, reverse.” 

The meeting was a decided success. A 
similar meeting is to be held in Columbus 
at an early date, followed by others as 
the season advances. 


Good Talks, Good Attendance, at 
Operators’ School in Iowa. 


The operators’ school at Leon, Iowa, 
May 8, was just as successful as the other 
operators’ schools which have been held 
under the auspices of the engineering ex- 
tension department of the Iowa State Col- 
lege, of Aimes. A group of papers of 
considerable merit was presented, and the 
attendance was very satisfying—the regis- 
tration list totaling more than 40 names. 

The school was in charge of Miss Anne 
Barnes and Manager R. R. Wilcox, of 


_ telephones in French cities. 
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the Leon & Lineville Telephone Co. The 
company was host at the luncheon which 
followed the morning session. 

The sessions began at 9 a. m. and con- 
tinued until late in the afternoon. That 
the program was a good one, may be 
judged from the following: 


Address of welcome, E. A. Place, pres- 
ident, Leon Chamber of Commerce. 

“Qualifications Necessary in the Se- 
lection of Operators,’ Miss Knauss, in- 
structress, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. 

“Industrial Iowa,” R. H. Holbrook, en- 
gineering extension department, Iowa State 


College. 
“Public Relations — The Company’s 
Standpoint and the Subscribers’ Stand- 


point,” R. R. Wilcox, manager, Leon & 
Lineville Telephone Co. 

“How Well Do You Sign Your Name?” 
Miss Connie Farver, of Garden Grove. 

Discussion on “How Correct Ticket De- 
tails Aid the Commercial Department.” 

“An Average Operator’s Problems,” 
Mrs. Frances Akes. 

“The Value of System in Operating,” 
Miss Blanche Farver, Garden Grove. 

“Classification of Toll Rates,” Miss 
Dowd, chief operator, Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Corydon. 

“The Conversation Drill,” Miss Harris, 
chief operator, Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Osceola. 

Question box. 


Interurban Telephone Cables in 
France. 
By Chester Lloyd Jones, American Com- 
mercial Attache. 

The unsatisfactory conditions in the 
French telephone service have given rise 
to widespread criticism, and even to pro- 
posals that the telegraph and telephone 
services be taken out of the hands of the 
government and turned over to the opera- 
tion of private companies. 

There has recently been established a 
company known as the Taxiphone Co., the 
object of which is to introduce automatic 
Even if this 
service should greatly expand, however, it 
would leave unaffected the unsatisfactory 
conditions existing in interurban  tele- 
phonic communication. 

The French equipment for telephoning 
over long distance is not of modern type, 
a circumstance the more remarkable in 
view of the degree to which French in- 
vestigators have interested themselves in 
the scientific study of communication. 

The French long distance telephone 
service still regularly employs two-wire 
copper aerial circuits, using wires from 
2% millimeters to 5 millimeters in diam- 
eter. For many of the more important 
routes the extension of this service is al- 
most physically impossible because of the 
large number of wires already in use. 


These means of communication are 
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greatly affected by weather conditions aa 
by the neighborhood of currents of in. 
dustrial electric power. The cost of up- 
keep is also high, even under normal cir- 
cumstances. a 

While the United States, Germany anc 
England have adopted the use of cables, 
in which a large number of wires are 
joined, in their interurban _ services, 
France has accomplished practically noth- 
ing in this way and has at present a cable 
service far inferior to that of Holland, 
in spite of its much greater extent and 
population. i 

Plans for the laying of subterranean 
telegraph cables have been under discus- 
sion in France for many years, especially 
plans for a cable from Paris to Stras- 
bourg. Other routes actively demanded 
are the following: Paris-Amiens-Lille; 
Paris-Rouen-Havre; Paris-Amiens-Bou- 
logne - London; and _ Paris - Lyons - Mar- 
seilles. 

The establishment of the first of these 
lines was approved in the Chamber of 
Deputies in connection with the budget 
of 1923 and is now up for consideratiil 
by the senate. The postal, telegraph and 
telephone administration has promised to) 
push construction as rapidly as possible i j 
necessary funds are forthcoming. | 

The cost of installing a cable system,| 
including a relay station every 100 kilo-| 
meters, is estimated to be approximately 
| 
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2,075 franes per kilometer. Similar sery- 
ice on open line construction, it is said, will 
cost about 1,960 francs. It appears, there- 
fore, that the establishment of the two) 
systems is about equally expensive, but! 
the advocates of the cable lines point out. 
that the ultimate cost to the state would) 
be considerably less if the system now in 
force were abandoned, due to the fact 
that the upkeep of the cable systems is 
more economical than that of the lines at 
present in use. In addition, the improve- 
ment in the service which is to be ex- 
pected would, it is argued, greatly in- 
crease the use of the lines and therefore 
their earnings. 


Forty-Two Millions for Wire _ 
Services in Australia. 2 
Under the new Australian federal min-. 
istry an advisory board is to take charg 
of reforming the activities of the postof- 
fice department, including the telephone 
and telegraph services. The sum of ap- 
proximately £9,000,000 ($42,750,000 at 
$4.75) is to be expended, says U. S. Con- 
sul General Thomas Sammons, Melbourne, 
Australia, in a report to the Department’ 
cf Commerce. q 
The shortage of telephones in Australia 
at the present time is estimated at 15,000. 
According to press reports, applications 
for new telephone installations are being’ 
received at the rate of over 2,500 a month, 
not more than 1,800 of which can be taken 
care of by the department with its present 
capacity. 
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‘the United States Cartridge Co. 


Wim.W. Dean, Noted Engineer, Dead 


Prominent Inventor and Engineer Dies Suddenly in New York—Was Pioneer 
Telephone Man, Entering Field in Ear'y 80's, and Founder of Dean 
Inventor and Famed for Harmonic Ringing System 


Electric Co.—Prolific 


Telephone men all over the country 
were much shocked to hear of the death 
of William W. Dean, one of the best 


known telephone engineers of the United 


States, who passed away suddenly in 
New York City, May 3. Death was due 
to heart failure, which was undoubtedly 
hereditary, as five of the deceased’s rela- 
tives have died of the same trouble within 
the last year. Mr. Dean was 60 years 
old, and left a widow and two sons, Wil- 
liam W. Jr. and Charles. A sister also 
survives him. 


For several years past Mr. Dean had 
been living at 143 Clark Road, Lowell, 
Mass., where he had been connected with 
Funeral 
services were held at Lowell and the in- 
terment was at St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Dean went to New York City May 
1 to arrange for winding up his connec- 
tion with the United States Cartridge Co. 
of Lowell, and make preparations for 


‘joining the General Motors Research Co. 


at Dayton, Ohio. He met several friends 
the following day, and arose the morning 
of May 3 to turn the water on for his 
bath. His friends heard him walking 
about the room and after an hour called 
for him, but found him lying dead in the 
bed. 


Physicians who were called at once 
stated that death had come quietly, as a 
result of weak heart action. Intimate as- 
sociates of Mr. Dean said he had been 
troubled about his heart for several 
months, but his sudden death came as a 
severe shock to all who knew him. 


William W. Dean was born in Fairfield, 
Iowa, in 1863. He attended Washington 
University, in St. Louis, where he took a 
deep interest in telegraphy and telephony, 
which he maintained throughout his whole 
life. After his graduation, he became con- 
nected with the Missouri Bell company as 
a troubleman, and in 1887 was made chief 
inspector. 


During these years he had been working 


-hard, observing a great deal, and study- 


ing out the many problems of telephony 
which were as yet unsolved. He had built 
up for himself a practical knowledge of 
the telephone business and was beginning 
to be recognized as an authority on ap- 
paratus. 

In the late 80’s he went to South Amer- 
ica as chief engineer for the Compania 
Union Telefonica, of Buenos Ayres, where 
he spent four years reorganizing and re- 
building the system. When this work was 
completed he again associated with the 
Bell companies, and later became chief 
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engineer for the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., remaining the latter 
company for a number of years. 


with 


About 15 years ago he started the Dean 
Electric Co., at Elyria, Ohio, for the man- 
ufacture of telephones. After a time, he 
left the Dean company in order that he 


might follow his profession as an en- 
gineer. He specialized in developing 
patents for manufacture, acquiring a very 
complete and widely known electrical lab- 
oratory. 

He was also connected with the Western 
Electric Co. in the early days and was 
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The Late “Billie”? Dean Was One of Inde- 
pendent Telephony’s Outstanding 
Figures for Many Years. 


with the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. at Rochester, N. Y., for a 
period. 

Prior to his death, Mr. Dean was with 
the United States Cartridge Co., at Lowell, 
designing special motors for phonographs. 


For over 20 years Mr. Dean was, prob- 
ably, the most prolific inventor in the tele- 
phone field. At one time it was said he 
had more telephone paicnts to his credit 
than any engineer in the industry, not ex- 
cepting C. E. Scribner. Perhaps the two 
greatest achievements of Mr. Dean in this 
direction was automatic ringing, which he 
perfected in an early day, and the system 
of harmonic ringing which he invented, 
and developed as a manufacturer, and 
which was first used by Independent com- 
panies. 

Back in 1912 TeLepHony printed a list 
of the telephone patents granted to Mr. 
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Dean between November 24, 1885 and 
April 2, 1912, that spoke eloquently for 
the fertility of his inventive genius and 
the intelligence of his unflagging in- 
dustry. 

The record showed: 1885, 1 patent; 1886, 
2 patents; 1887, 1 patent; 1894, 1 patent; 
1895, 6 patents; 1896, 8 patents, 1897, 11 
patents; 1898, 8 patents; 1899, 1 patent; 
1900, 2 patents; 1901, 4 patents; 1902, 3 
patents; 1903, 13 patents; 1904, 8 patents; 
1905, 9 patents; 1906, 19 patents; 1907, 30 
patents; 1908, 17 patents; 1909, 7 patents ; 
1910, 8 patents; 1911, 10 patents; 1912, 
2 patents. 

For many years “Billie’ Dean, as he 
was popularly called, was one of the out- 
standing figures in the Independent tele- 
phone industry. He was known by all the 
pioneers: in the business and took an active 
part in its development. His talent in per- 
fecting equipment to speed up and make 
telephone service more efficient amounted 
to genius, and his contributions to the art 
have done much to raise American tele- 
phone standards to the high position they 
admittedly occupy today. 

Although not so closely identified with 
the telephone business during the past 
few years, Mr. Dean retained a keen in- 
terest in its progress and kept in close 
touch with his many telephone friends. 
While in Chicago several weeks ago, he 
visited the Kellogg factory, and spent sev- 
eral hours with President J. B. Edwards 
renewing old associations and recalling the 
experiences of the early days when the 
industry was young. 

Mr. Dean had been a_ subscriber to 
TELEPHONY for many years, and it is in- 
teresting to note that he never sent in his 
renewal notice without adding a pleasant 
message of good will and cheer. His death 
will be sincerely mourned by telephone 
men everywhere. 


Italian Telephone and Telegraph 
Lines Extended. 

New poles, nearly all in pairs, have 
been set up for a distance of 500 kilo- 
meters in connection with improving the 
telephone and telegraph service in Tus- 
cany, according’ to U. S. Vice-Consul 
Earl Brennan, Florence, Italy. 

This extension has been made in con- 
nection with the work of electrification of 
various railway lines in southern and cen- 
tra! Italy and is being done by the Min- 
istry of Posts and Telegraphs. On these 
poles there have been placed about 7,000 
kilometers of copper wire. Additional 
work is under way for the new telephone 
lines between Florence and Pisa. 


Improvements the Order of the Day 


Telephone Companies in Various Parts of Country Extending Linez, Making 
Additions to Switching Equipment and Provi ding New Exchange Buildings— 
New Copper Toll Circuits, Underground Cable, and Reconstruction Work 


Peninsular Company to Spend 
Half Million for Improvements. 
Plans for the largest program of ex- 

tension and additions thus far undertaken 

by the Peninsular Telephone Co., of 

Tampa, Fla. were announced recently by 

W. G. Brorein, president of the company. 
Expenditures necessitated by the ex- 

tensions will amount to close to half a 

million dollars, and will involve, among 

other miatters, the construction of 600 

miles of new copper long distance circuits 

extending to all parts of the company’s 
system in Hillsborough, Pinellas, Mana- 
tee, Polk and Hernando counties. 

Included in the improvements will be a 
new copper long distance circuit extend- 
ing to Fort Myers, and operated in con- 
nection with the Lee County Telephone 
Co., of Fort Myers. At present, the only 
telephone connection Fort Myers has with 
the outside world is by an old-style iron 
wire line, over which conversation is prac- 
tically impossible most of the time, and 
wholly unsatisfactory the rest of the time. 

A new copper circuit is to be con- 
structed to Brooksville, with additional] 
circuits to St. Petersburg, Clearwater, 
Plant City, Lakeland, Lake Wales by way 
of Winter Haven, Lake Wales by way 
of Bartow, Bartow itself, and the Ridge 
section from Frostproof to Haines City. 

Additional facilities also are to be pro- 
vided from Bartow to Arcadia, including 
the through copper circuit to Fort Myers 
from Arcadia. 

Extensive additions are to be made to 
the cable systems at Bradentown and 
throughout the entire Manatee river sec- 
tion, together with large additions to the 
central exchange facilities, switchboards 
and other equipment at that point. 

Additions are to be made to all of the 
Tampa branch exchanges—from 100 to 
200 new lines being added to each switch- 
board, in addition to new lines for the 
central exchange. 

Other additions to the service in Tampa, 
President Brorein stated, will include 
much new underground cable and con- 
duit work, involving an expenditure ot 
about $100,000 on the outside plant of the 
company in Tampa. As the downtown 
section is well provided for in the matter 
of underground conduits, most of the un- 
derground work is to be done in the out- 
lying districts. 

These additions and extensions of the 
local system, President Brorein said, were 
necessitated by the rapid growth of 
Tampa and suburbs—the company’s local 
business having increased largely in the 
last year. 


Installation of the automatic system in 
the exchanges at Clearwater and Plant 
City, with big additions to the equipment 
and plants at both places, will also be com- 
pleted during the summer, it was an- 
nounced. Material extension of cable and 
switchboard facilities and equipment at 
the Lakeland exchange is another feature 
of the improvement program of the Pen- 
insular company. 

At Plant City the company has pur- 
chased its own building. Automatic equip- 
ment for the exchange is already on the 
ground, ready for installation. The com- 
pany also has purchased a building site 
at Sarasota and will begin construction 
of its own building there in a few weeks. 
At Sarasota, also, the automatic equip- 
ment is to be installed. 

All of this new work is to be completed 
in ample time to afford entirely adequate 
local and long distance service for the 
largely augmented numbers of winter 
visitors expected in Florida next season. 


Many Improvements Required in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


In order to establish a uniform method 
of operating the combined automatic and 
manual telephones now in use in Los An- 
geles, Calif., and at the same time to make 
preparations for the future growth of Los 
Angeles, the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. will introduce a new numbering 
plan within the next few months, accord- 
ing to announcement made by N. R. Pow- 
ley, commercial superintendent. 


The system will make it possible to use 
an automatic telephone to dial the number 
of a manual telephone in the same manner 
in which the automatic number is dialed. 

Among the improvements which will be 
required are: Additions to practically all 
of the company’s offices; the renaming of 
six central offices, and the establishment 
of new office units in Hollywood and the 
Vermont, Adams, Huntington Park, Wil- 
shire and downtown areas. 

It will be necessary to bring into service 
large units of machine switching equip- 
ment in the Hollywood and downtown 
areas during the early part of the summer 
and to expand the company’s construction 
program to care for the installation of 
70,000 new telephones in the next two 
years. 

The plans for caring for local needs are 
characterized by Mr. Powley as “the 
greatest telephone program to be effected 
in the shortest time in the history of the 
telephone business.” 
~The present automatic plant has a ca- 
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pacity of 100,000 telephones, which will be 
increased to 600,000 under the new plan, 
and the manual plant will be added to, 
wherever necessary, to take care of the 
growth. 

The company’s construction program for 
this year, including the installation of the 
new system, will reach the grand total of 
approximately $14,000,000, an amount al- 
most equal to the combined plant value of 
both companies at the time of consolida- 
tion in 1917. 


Carolina Company Has Started a © 
Large Extension Program. 


Extensions and improvements in the 
service of the Carolina Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Tarboro, N. C., involving an 
expenditure of half a million dollars, have 
been announced by officials of the com- 
pany. The plans provide for spending ap- 
proximately $300,000 in Fayetteville on 
additional equipment to take care of in- 
creased business. 

The extensions will include the running 
of two of the five copper circuits now 
going to Fort Bragg, on to Sanford, con- 
necting at that point with the Bell sys- 
tem; and the building of a direct line from 
Sanford to Raleigh, affording the district 
improved service to central and north- 
western portions of the state. . 

Extensions now under construction or 
already completed are a new copper cir- 
cuit from Fayetteville to Charlotte, which — 
gives direct connection between these 
cities; three additional copper circuits to 
Selma, affording direct service to New 
York, Philadelphia and other northern 
cities; two copper lines to Roseboro, 
which, with the one now existing will fur- 
nish direct connection with Roseboro, Clin- 
ton and Garland. 

In addition to these improvements in 
the toll service, the Carolina company now 
has a force of men at work in Fayetteville 
extending its local cable lines. 

The exchange building there will be 
added to, and a new brick building will 
be built at Dunn, while work has started 
on the construction of new exchange 
quarters in Washington. 


Small Nebraska Company to Re- 
construct Its Plant. 


The Oakdale Telephone Co. of Ne- 
braska, has undertaken an extensive re- 
building program. The lines in the town 
will be entirely reconstructed as well as 
part of the rural lines, with cable installa- 
tion in the main portion of the town, with 
all pole lines taken off the main street. 
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The company was formed following the 
dissolution of the Cedar County Mutual 
Telephone Co. a few years ago when it 
‘was found necessary to increase the valu- 
ation of the company. The stockholders 
in the two companies are the same. The 
company is one of the few Independent 
corporations in the state that has been 
able to pay dividends right along and at 
the same time keep its lines in good service 
‘condition. Five thousand dollars has been 
set aside for the new construction. 
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University Place Office of Lincoln, 
| Neb., Exchange Cut Over. 
| The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


‘recently cut over its new University Place 
exchange, and from-it will serve 1,800 
patrons in that city, Bethany and North- 


feast Lincoln. University Place is the 
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“MM” Office Building of Li: 


oes 


seat of the Nebraska Wesleyan univer- 
sity, and is a city of over 5,000 persons. 
Originally located two miles from Lincoln, 
the two have grown together until but a 
Natrow strip separates them. 


_ Several years ago the company had ex- 

perts who spent months in studying all the 
factors of city and company development 
and growth, and from the data at hand 
was able to predict with reasonable ac- 
/ curacy future telephone requirements. The 
establishment of this new office marks an- 
| other step in the completion of this fun- 
_ damental plan. 

The new office will be known, as the 
“M” exchange of the Lincoln headquarters, 
-and is the third to be established as part 
of this exchange. Heretofore the service 
/has been manual. The new equipment is 
entirely automatic of the latest type, and 
is expected to render high-grade service. 

The company made ample preparations 
for the work of cutting over, and within 
five minutes from the time the last call 
Was put up on the manual exchange the 


Line Switch Units, Rack and Power Equipment in the ‘‘M” Exchange. 


coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., in University Place, Neb. 


automatic equipment was put into service. 
Seventy-five men were used on the work. 
Simultaneously with the transferring of 
the wires from the manual switchboard 
to the automatic, a special force of men 
were working in the manholes where the 
cables are spliced and on the poles where 
the wires and cable were connected. 

The new exchange building is of dark 
red pressed brick, trimmed with Bedford 
stone, is of the latest fireproof construc- 
tion and designed especially for the hous- 
ing of the modern automatic telephone 
equipment. 


Bill to Reduce Rates in New York 
City Rejected by Assembly. 

The New York Republican Assembly: 
consigned to the scrap heap, on May 2, 
Senator Walker’s bill designed to make 
telephone rates in New York City the 
same as they were in 1915. 

A motion to take the bill from the rules 
committee failed 72 to 69. 


Switch Bays in “M” Office of Lincoln T elephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
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The Home 

of the 

Pioneer Automatic Telephone 
Manufacturing Organization 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Strowger 
Automatic Telephone Equipment since 1892 
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Noneers in Automatic Telephony 


Io telephone equipment can be completely de- 
eloped and made an engineering and commercial 
uccess overnight. Only long years of experience 
a actual operation can determine whether a certain 
ype of equipment will be successful and economi- 
al, or otherwise. 


Vhen the time comes, as it inevitably must, to re- 
lace your present equipment with automatic, 
emember that Strowger Automatic equipment, 
pst in the field of automatic telephony, has stood 
he test of experience—has been successfully applied 
9 the operating, traffic and service conditions of 
xchanges of every size and kind in all parts of 
ine world. 


tudies of any exchange will be gladly made with- 
ut charge or obligation. | 


Automatic Electric Compamy 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
ternational Automatic Telepigne Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour Pipe des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
London ar’ 


ni 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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Financial Statements and Reports 


News about Companies as Shown in Reports Made at Their Annual Meet- 
ings—Financial Conditions Reflected in Balance Sheets—Mountain States 
Company Had a Healthy Growth— Nevada Company in Good Condition 


California Telephone & Light Co. 
Had Good Surplus Last Year. 
The annual report for 1922 filed April 

20 with the California Railroad Commis- 

sion by the California Telephone & Light 

Co., which operates in Santa Rosa, Calis- 

toga, Sonoma and vicinity shows that its 

telephone operating revenue was: Elec- 
tric, $261,376; telephone, $88,267, or a to- 
tal of $349,643. 

Operating expenses were $188,870 for 
electric and $64,411 for telephone; total 
$253,281, giving a net operating revenue 
of $72,506 for electric, and $23,856 for 
telephone, total $96,362. 

Miscellaneous non-operating revenue 
amounted to $1,378; interest, rent and 
other deductions totaled $52,599; and the 
net corporate income for the year was 
$45,141. 

The surplus at the beginning of the year 
amounted to $164,231; miscellaneous de- 
ductions were $486; and the company de- 
clared dividends of $156,660 during the 
year, leaving an accumulated surplus at 
the end of the year of $52,226. 


New Ulm, Minn., Company Had 
Revenues of $45,000 Last Year. 
A total income of $44,876 and a net in- 

come of $14,320 were shown on the finan- 

cial statement for 1922 recently issued by 
the New Ulm Rural Telephone Co., of New 

Ulm, Minn. Plant and equipment is listed 

at $205,247. 

The statement of operations for last year 
is as follows: 


REVENUES. 

Subscriber station rentals .;...... $41,554 
Installations and renewals ........ 440 
Toll “gommissions ate. ean ete. oy ee 2,465 
Miscellaneous meee eee eee hia 416 

"TOtal Becee « Seco neon en eee $44,875 

EXPENDITURES. 

Maintenance, 0? snare ane cei Pee $ 8,941 
Trafiicig 4 iow eee eee 7,806 
General eee ete or eee. ee 7,830 
Depreciationgee. (oe ae 6,000 
Netxincome Barca ere 14,298 

Total iperr nites states. a5. n a oetae tee $44,875 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Interest Big ean sala cree ee $ 1,015 
Dividend Shyer oe coun eee ere 4,301 
‘Tax esta epee sonics Cee 2,764 
AA ccountsechareedsotted. neers 660 
Undivided@prants ger foe ence 5,019 

Total goo Sea ce rer nee $14,319 
Reedley, Calif.. Company Files 


Report for Last Year. 

The Reedley Telephone Co., operating 
in Reedley, filed its report for the year 
1922 with the California Railroad Commis- 
sion on April 19. The company’s operat- 


ing revenue for last year was $21,581; 
operating expenses, $16,450, giving a net 
operating revenue of $5,131. Interest, 
rent, taxes and other deductions totaled 
$2,006, making the net corporate income 


‘for the year $3,125. The surplus at the 


beginning of the year amounted to $9,615, 
and the accumulated surplus at the end of 
the year was $12,740. 


Keystone Company Increasing 
-Revenue, Decreasing Expenses, 
The net earnings of the Keystone Tele- 

phone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., for March 
were $10,786 greater than they were for 
March of last year, and the net earnings 
for the first quarter of this year were 
$23,920 above those for the same period 
last year. This increase was brought 
about by greater gross earnings and lower 
expenses. 

The balance available for dividends, 
surplus and reserve was $7,199 more for 
March of this year than for the same 
month last year, and for the three months’ 
period it was $15,954 greater. 


For month ended 


March Year 

31,1923 previous 

Gross earnings ........ $146,587 $139,473 
Operating expenses and 

taXeS isis GRRE e” « 83,961 87,633 

Net..earningsiesen. J. $ 62,626 $ 51,840 

Less interest charges... 43,950 40,363 
Balance available for 
dividends, surplus 

and reserve ....... $ 18,676 $ 11,477 

7 For 3 months ended 

March Year 

31,1923 previous 

Gross earnings nee. . $434,525 $415,810 
Operating expenses and 

taxes... sce sean. 245,699 250,904 

Net earnings ........ $188,826 $164,906 

Less interest charges... 131,749 123,783 
Balance available for 
dividends, sur plus 

and reserve meme. «> $ 57,077 $ 41,123 


Indiana Bell’s 1922 Deficit Nearly 
$390,000. 

The Indiana Bell»Telephone Co. had a 
gross income for 1922. of $864,698.09, 
which was $786,164.47 larger than the 
gross income for 1921, it is shown by the 
annual report of the company. Notwith- 
standing the increase, the gross income was 
insufficient by $388,869.78 to pay interest 
and rent, so the deficit for the year is 
shown to be that amount. 

The income account shows the total 
operating revenues for 1922 were $7,546,- 
116.51, or $682,934.48 more than for 1921. 
It also shows that the total operating 
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expenses, including depreciation, were 
$6,217,139.387, or $35,573.31 greater than for 
1921. The revenues increased proportion- 
ately much greater than the expenses. 


In his annual report to the stockholders, 
President C. H. Rottger said in part: 


“While the results for the year 1922 
show improvement over the year 1921, 
they are still far from satisfactory. The 
revenues fell short of paying operating ex- 
penses and interest charges by nearly 
$390,000, with nothing whatever for any 
return on the stockholders’ investment rep- 
resented by $15,000,000 capital stock out- 
standing, all of which was issued and sold 
at par for cash or its equivalent in prop- 
erty. The net earnings for the year, before 
interest, were at the rate of 2.59 per cent 
on the average plant ‘in service. ; 

As stated in the 1921 annual report, the 
unsatisfactory financial condition of your 
company is due to the inadequate rates for 
service. The public service commission of 
Indiana is making a statewide investiga- 
tion of our rates and has before it, for 
consideration, new rate schedules which 
we submitted for our entire system. This. 
investigation is nearly completed and we 
confidently expect a decision from the 
commission before July 1, 1923. 

During the year 1922 we expended ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 for additions to 
plant and equipment, the principal items. 
being as follows: Land and buildings, $41,- 
620; central office equipment, $832,786 ;. 
subscribers’ station equipment, $701,019; 
exchange lines, $1,082,554; toll lines, $330,- 
039. 


During the year we connected 33,572 
stations, disconnected 31,542 stations and’ 
sold three small exchanges operating 284 
stations, making a net gain of 1,746 sta- 
tions for the year. Our program for 1923 
contemplates an expenditure of $3,000,000: 
for new construction. This expenditure 
will enable us to provide additional facili- 
ties in congested sections in some of our 
larger exchanges, betterments and im- 
provements where urgently required and 
an estimated net gain of 11,000 telephone 
stations. 

On December 31, 1922, there were more 
than 463,000 stations connected with the 
Indiana Bell company’s statewide system. 
During the year the company handled a 
daily average of 1,071,725 local messages. 
and 13,658 toll messages. During the year 
the company has paid out $63,982 to its. 
employes under its plan for employes’ pen- 
sions, disability benefits and death ben- 
efits. The total payroll expenditures dur- 
ing 1922 amounted to $4,613,080.” 

The balance sheet shows assets andi 
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Niabilities of $33,742,972.30. For plant and 
equipment the book cost is $30,901,027.08, 
‘or about $5,000,000 less than the company’s 
appraisal in the rate case before the com- 
mission, the appraisal being made on the 
basis of cost of reproduction on average 
prices, including high of recent years. The 
balance sheet also shows the capital stock 
is $15,000,000, the funded debt $11,416,700, 
and advances from system corporations for 
construction, $5,133,625. It shows a corpo- 
rate deficit of $2,430,918.23. 


Cumberland Bell Reports Profits of 
About 3% Per Cent. 

A net profit of 3.79 per cent. or a total 
of $1,862,400 on an investment of $50,- 
308,091 was reported for the last fiscal 
year in a statement recently issued by C. 
A. Stair, general manager of the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Louisi- 
ana. The report covers the company’s 
operation in four states, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

According to the statement, the gross 
earnings totaled $16,337,255, with total 
operating expenses of $14,474,814. 

Mr. Stair also stated that new tele- 
phones for the year will total 17,923 at a 
cost of $5,741,400. The company oper- 
ates 505 central offices and 278,050 tele- 
phones connecting with 87,711 stations of 


other companies and 2,071 lines to farm 
_ houses. 


The equipment of the company, accord- 
ing to the annual report, includes among 
| other assets, 857,268 miles of wire, 21,715 
miles of pole line and 809 miles of under- 
ground conduit. 

The employes number 6,700 persons with 
| an annual payroll of $6,700,000. 


Southern Bell Looks for Great De- 
_ velopment in Next Five Years. 

_ More than $5,600,000 was expended last 
| year in installing additional central office 
| equipment and outside plant work by the 
| Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in five southeastern states, including Ala- 
_bama, Georgia, Florida and North and 
South Carolina. Most of this was new 
money obtained from investors. 

The gross operating revenue was $16,- 
119,652, and operating expenses amounted 
to $13,191,180, the met revenue being 
$2,928,472. 

According to an official statement, the 
importance, extent and value of the tele- 
phone service is indicated by the fact that 
there were approximately 736,342,000 local 
calls and 8,500,000 long distance calls dur- 
ing 1922 in the states named. 

_ The company now has 259,467 stations 
| in five states connecting approximately 
! 


- 120,000 stations of other companies and 
| 23,000 telephones on farm homes. 
| There are 6,600 Southern Bell employes 
and the company’s annual pay roll is more 
| than $7,374,500. The company owns 292 
| central offices, 782,643 miles of wire, 13,105 
| miles of pole line and 1,045 miles of un- 
| 
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deground conduit included in its local and 
toll plant. This property represents an in- 
vestment of more than $48,215,673. 

Announcement made by the company i3 
that the next five years of growth and 
development in southeastern territory will 
be such as to cause the already large in- 
vestment to grow rapidly year by year. 
The year 1923 will be one of expansion 
for the telephone industry, and if there 
are no delays the unfilled demand for 
service should be practically eliminated, 
the company states. 

Some of the estimates already made in- 
clude for the year an expenditure of $5,- 
557,000 for additions and extensions ex- 
clusive of operating expenses. Approxi- 
mately 55,266 new telephones will be in- 
stalled and 54,887 removed, making a net 
gain of 20,379 telephones. The necessary 
capital has been arranged for and plans 
mapped out so that the program will be 
carried out as arranged. 

Engineers of the company estimate that 
during the next five years 300,924 new 
telephones will be installed as a whole 
and 190,835 will be discontinued, leaving 
a net gain of 110,089 telephones during the 
period. This will require gross addition 
to the plant costing $30,781,000. 


Summaries of Reports of Class A 
Companies for January. 

The statement of revenues and expenses 
of 72 Class A companies compiled by the 
bureau of statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows the operating 
income for the first month of this year 
to be about 21 per cent higher than that 
for January, 1922. 

Revenues totaled well over $52,000,000, or 
12 per cent more than those for the preced- 
ing January, and the expense of operation 
amounted to $86,225,000, an increase of 
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8% per cent. The ratio of expenses to 
revenues decreased 2.25 per cent. 

Traffic expenses were 7.1 per cent higher 
for last January than for January of 
1922, and taxes assignable to operations 
were 18 per cent higher. 

There were 10,546,838 stations in serv- 
ice at the end of last January, as com- 
pared with 9,877,728 the year before, an 
increase of about 7 per cent. 


Comparison of Pennsylvania Bell 
Figures for 1921 and 1922. 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
earned net income of $6,075,437 in 1922, 
or 10.1 per cent on $60,000,000 of stock, 
against $5,869,000, or 9.87 per cent, earned 

in 1921. The income account follows: 


1922 1921 
Operating 


revenue $37,223,878 $34,154,690 $3,069,188 
Operating 
expense 27,764,436 25,437,836 2,326,600 


Increase 


Net oper- 

Lie lial, 1 

revenue $ 9,459,441 $ 8,716,854 $ 742,587 
Taxes, etc. 1,759,606 1,517,916 241,690 
Operating 


income. $ 7,699,835 $ 7,198,938 $ 500,897 
Non-oper- 
ating 
income 
(net).. 1,272,206 


1,574,547 *302,341 


Total in- 
come.. 


$ 8,972,041 $ 8,773,485 $ 199,536 


- Bond in- 


2,896,604 2,904,580 
Dividends $ 4,800,000 $ 4,800,000  ...... 
Surplus.. $ 1,275,437 $ 1,068,904$ 206,533 


*7,976 


*Decrease. 


Compared with the 1920 report, the one 
for 1922 was especially favorable. 


Item. 


Number of company stations in service at 


end of month 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 


Miscellaneous exchange 


Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating revenues ........ 


Expenses: 


Depreciation of plant and equipment ..... 
ATINOURCTRIIAINPONANICE . .. ooo. ce sorcie sieisciess 


Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Telephone operating expenses ....... 


Net telephone operating revenues ....... 


Operating income 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent.. 


IPUDHCHDAVIBLALIONNTEVENUCS ...sccccenc ceed \ 
service revenues.. 
IMGSSAPOMUOUS MMs... 5. see cs osiene cee of re 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues .......... 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ........... 


eee eeererepesesesssese 


Cee e serve ss eeeesessssseses 
ee ee 


eee rere sseereseseses 


-——For the month of January——, 
Increase or de- 


«crease (*). 

Ratio, 

1923. 1922. Amount. Pct. 
10,546,838 9,877,728 669,110 6.8 
$33,311,747 $30,519,654 $2,792,093 -9.1 
,453,428 2,163,431 289,997 13.4 
452,611 435,439 LT 1L72 3.9 
13,815,022 11,590,095  2}224,927 19.2 
1,459,504 1,323,612 135,892 10.3 
931,367 89,360 142,007 18.0 
1,923,617 1,736,349 187,268 10.8 
1,922,852 1,734,852 188,000 10.8 
$52,424,444 $46,823,088 $5,601,356 12.0 
$ 7,586,058 $ 6,855,093 $ 730,965 10.7 
7,479,264 6,609,221 870,043 13.2 
14,187,679 13,241,411 946,268 ell 
4,603,509 4,417,899 185,610 4.2 
2,368,582 2,285,818 82,764 3.6 
$36,225,092 $33,409,442 $2,815,650 8.4 
$16,199,852 $18,418,646 $2,785,706 20.8 
$ 495 $ 1,042 *$ 547 *52.5 
1,528 1,203 325 -27.0 
331,779 212,642 119,187 56.0 
15,866,540 13,200,843 2,665,697. 20.2 
4,235,522 3,584,268 651,254 18.2 
$11,631,018 $ 9,616,575 $2,014,443 20. 
69.10 71.35 *2.25 “2 


Statistics of Operations of Class A Companies for January. 


Handling Manual-A utomaticTraffic 


Special Training of Operators in the Interconnection of Manual and Auto- 
matic Traffic Is Required—The Tri-State Devised a Course Which Would 
Enable the Operators to Understand the Process of ‘‘Cross-Over’’ Connections 


By W. I. Howard 


Trafic Superintendent, Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


The development of automatic telephone 
service in the United States during the 
last few years has created in some of the 
larger cities the complicated problem of 
giving a combined automatic-manual serv- 
ice. This has been necessary owing to the 
large outlays of capital in modern manual 
central office equipment, which cannot be 
economically scrapped until such a time 
as its life has in a large measure reached 
its ultimate. 

In the process of conversion to the 
automatic system it has, therefore, been 
considered good business policy to take 
care of expansion with automatic equip- 
ment, retaining the valuable manual equip- 
ment and providing an interchange of 
connections between the two systems in 
such a way as to give the automatic sub- 
scriber a service to other automatic sub- 
scribers and to manual subscribers, at 
least as satisfactory as that he would have 
had on the full manual system. Other- 
wise the automatic subscriber would natur- 
ally feel that the gradual conversion 
towards full automatic service was a step 
backward instead of progress in the art 
and would resist such a change. 

The “cross-over” connections between 
manual and automatic lines may be most 


economically established by operators, 


making it necessary to train them in many 
additional practices. \Vhen a manual sub- 
scriber asks for a connection to a sub- 
scriber on the automatic system she must 
go in on a trunk to the proper automatic 
office and dial the called number. 

In completing such a connection, the 
operator encounters a number of condi- 
tions not encountered in the manual con- 
nection. She learns that a called line is 
busy only after she has completed the 
dialing process. She must be accurate in 
the use of the dial and the dialing circuit, 
to avoid sending preliminary, distorted or 
wrong impulses into the automatic equip- 
ment. 

If during a conversation an automatic 
subscriber is cut off, she must know how 
to re-establish the connection even though 
he is still at the telephone and holding his 
automatic connection busy to her. When 
an automatic subscriber wants a manual 
subscriber he must dial through the auto- 
matic office to get his order to an oper- 
ator who has access to the manual lines. 

In training the operating forces to han- 
dle the “cross-over” traffic, it is necessary 
that they have a general knowledge of 
the principal functions of the automatic 
switches and what happens when they use 
their equipment improperly. 


The operators found it very difficult to! 
get a clear understanding of the automatic) 
equipment, from verbal descriptions, as 
might be expected, and the demonstration | 
board shown in the accompanying illustra-_ 
tion was provided. 

The demonstration equipment is mount- 
ed on an oil painting of a section of the 
business district of St. Paul and is, to a 
certain extent, a true picture of the sky| 
line and two of the offices of the Tri-| 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. The) 
long, two-story building at the left of the 
picture represents the Garfield automatic | 
exchange, with a section of automatic 
equipment mounted on it. The seven-story 
building with a roof garden, to the right 
ot the Garfield office, is a good repre- | 
sentation of the main downtown office 
building housing the Cedar exchange, as 
well as the general offices of the company, 
The first floor of the building is not shown. 

On the front of this building is mounted 
a bank of subscribers’ line multiple jacks, 
three strips of trunk multiple jacks and | 
three strips of answering jacks and asso- | 
ciated lamps. Below this is a section of 
“A” operators’ keyboard, with two come | 
plete cord circuit equipments, and a dial 
for calling subscribers connected to the 
automatic offices. 
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_ At the right of the “A” position is a 
section of “B” operators’ keyboard, 
equipped with two trunks from manual 
offices, one trunk from an automatic office, 
and a so-called display panel on which the 
illuminated digits of a manual number ap- 
pear when an automatic subscriber dials 
a subscriber on the manual system. The 
four switches shown mounted above the 
display panel are the digit selectors for 
the panel. 

The teacher in instructing the students 
how to handle the different classes of 
calls operates the telephone and keyboard 
equipment as the subscribers and the oper- 
ators at the switchboard do, thus demon- 
strating the different steps followed in the 
completion of connections. 

The following classes of calls and con- 
nections are demonstrated: 


A manual subscriber calling a manual 
subscriber in the same office. 

A manual subscriber calling a manual 
subscriber in another office. 

A manual subscriber calling an auto- 
matic subscriber. 

An automatic subscriber calling an auto- 
matic subscriber. 

An automatic subscriber calling a man- 
ual subscriber. 

An operator encountering a busy manual 
line. 

An operator encountering a busy auto- 
matic line. 

An operator encountering all 
busy in the automatic system. 

An operator referring a subscriber to 
the supervisor. 


trunks 
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An operator taking care of an automatic 
subscriber who has dialed incorrectly.’ 

An operator retarding or forcing the 
dialing impulses and its effect upon the 
automatic switches. 

Handling a call from an automatic sub- 
scriber when a trunk assignment lamp is 
burned out. 

Handling a subscriber who wishes to re- 
call the operator. 

Re-establishing a connection cut off dur- 
ing conversation—between the different 
classes of subscribers. 


The course of a call in a manual or an 
automatic multi-office exchange is tunder- 
stood and need not be mentioned here. 
Completing connections from manual lines 
to automatic lines, and vice versa, are 
comparatively new however and may be 
of sufficient interest to narrate. 

A manual subscriber asks his “A” oper- 
ator for an automatic number. The “A” 
operator selects an idle trunk to the auto- 
matic office, in which the called line ter- 
minates, and inserts the calling cord of the 
pair in the trunk, after having thrown the 
key to connect it with her dialing circuit. 
She dials the last four digits of the sub- 
scriber’s number and at the end of the 
dialing period the called subscriber’s tele- 
phone bell rings automatically. 

In case the connected parties are cut off 
during conversation, the fact that an auto- 
matic subscriber is involved makes it nec- 
essary that the “A” operator have access 
to a special or service operator who has 
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access to the test connector and can “get 
in” on a busy automatic line. On request 
of the “A” operator, the service operator 
asks the automatic subscriber to hang up 
his telephone so the connection may be re- 
established. 

An automatic subscriber dialing a man- 
ual subscriber causes the four digit se- 
lectors to operate in their turn and set up 
the called party’s number on the display 
panel, before the operator at the office in 
which the called number terminates. The 
call-indicator operator tests the multiple 
jack of the called line and finding it not 
busy, inserts the plug of the trunk seized 
by the call, starting the automatic ringing 
of the called party’s bell and clearing the 
call indicator equipment for the next call. 

The call-indicator operator cannot “cut- 
in” on this class of traffic and requires a 
head receiver only for securing a busy 
test. A call-indicator position will store 
six calls, which appear before the oper- 
ator for completion in the order in which 
they were initiated by the calling sub- 
scribers. A seventh storing equipment is 
provided to take care of any call that may 
have reached the manual office after the 
six regular storing devices have been 
seized. 

Since the demonstration board has been 
in use, we find the operators have little 
difficulty in guarding against incorrect 
operation of the equipment provided for 
establishing “cross-over” traffic. 


Organizing for Increased Efficiency 


Good Service Is a Tangible Asset—It Includes Every Employe and Every De- 
partment—Efficiency Increased by Developing Initiative and Enthusiasm— 
Address Delivered at the Convention of the Nebraska Telephone Association 


By H. F. McCulla 


Commercial Engineer, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Hastings, Neb. 


There are two fundamental conceptions 
of the main objects to be attained in or- 
ganization practice. The first conception 
is to safeguard the owners’ interests by 
closely supervising each employe’s act so 
as to reduce to a minimum all chance of 
making mistakes. This is essentially the 
governmental plan. It tends to discourage 
and delay the work, provide a maximum 
of non-productive labor, a minimum of 
initiative, enthusiasm and production per 
employe. 
_ With a mistaken conception of results 
to be obtained, this plan so binds and in- 
terferes that it is referred to on every 
hand by the well known name “Red Tape.” 
_ The second conception of the main ob- 
«ject of business organization is that of 
‘increasing the efficiency of each and every 
employe, and thus secure maximum pro- 
_ duction at minimum cost. In summary, 
pick your employe. Give him all the ad- 
_ vance information possible; this means 


not only for a particular job, but of the 
work as a whole. 

Remember that at one time our knowl- 
edge of the particular subject at hand was 
as limited as his. The old theory of a 
“self-made man” was exploded long ago, 
for we know that without help in various 
ways from another, none would progress 
very rapidly or very far. 

Tell him as nearly and as exactly as 
possible what is wanted. Then step aside 
and leave the execution of the job to him. 
Judge the results obtained by his average 
unit cost for a period of time, not by any 
particular piece of work. Give him due 
credit for any improved methods which 
he works out and puts into effect to good 
advantage. 

This plan is working out in all types of 
business organizations today, and is recog- 
nized by all as the plan which develops 
in the employe initiative, enthusiasm, self- 
confidence and loyalty. 


“Service,” after all, is the most im- 
portant point to be covered by this paper. 
It is the one commodity which we are all 
selling, and to all of us is of the greatest 
importance. However, many business con- 
cerns use the word without clearly under- 
standing its meaning. To them it sounds 
well and they hope the sound will make a 
favorable impression. 

What May Be Done to Improve Or- 
ganization Service. 

There are many public utility com- 
panies now endeavoring to preach and 
practice better service, because they have 
learned a little concerning what they have 
lost in the past by withholding a real 
service from their patrons. The class of 
commercial enterprises which. has long 
supplied a conscientious service will con- 
tinue to do so, for they realize that service 
is the key to the successful conduct of their 
business. 


“Service” does not mean alone the kind 
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of telephone communication which our 
plant will furnish. Service includes every- 
thing pertaining to the company and its 
affairs. And here we can best bring out 
the points which will answer the question 
stated before, ‘“‘What may be done to im- 
prove organization service?” by realizing 
and recognizing the following facts, and 
incorporating them at all times into our 
service: 

Good service is a summary of the best 
in the organization, including every em- 
ploye and every department. Good service 
as not a theory—it is a tangible result. 
We realize that we must not build this 
service upon the sandy and false founda- 
tion of hastily-formed policies, but rather 
upon the solid, substantial rock of basic 
mrinciples—principles established by years 
of conscientious service, and which have 
stood the test of time. 

Today, more than ever in the history of 
business organizations, is realized the im- 
portance of the “little things.” Courtesy, 
thoughtfulness, and “I thank you” spirit. 
The courtesy and thoughtfulness of the 
solicitor, the installer, the troubleman, the 
collector, the commercial employe who re- 
ceives the subscriber’s payment for service 
over the counter, may appear as “little 
things” to us, yet they form a large part 
of the magic word “service.” 

Courtesy is the one thing which costs 
us nothing, means so much to the other 
fellow, gives us that pleasant feeling of a 
kindly deed done, and can reflect nothing 
but credit to the individual or company 
which bestows it. : 

And the “I thank you” spirit is about 
the most contagious thing in the world. 
“‘Thank you” is easy to say and a thous- 
and times easier to listen to. However, 
a mechanical, cold-blooded, “Thank You” 
ais not courtesy. 

The dictionary gives courtesy as “polite- 
mess with kindness.” The kindly tone, the 
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pleasing smile, the careful attention and 
consideration, exemplify courtesy much 
more than any formal expression. 
Essentially, remember at all times that 
“service” is our “all in all.” Service is 
progressive, and must be recognized as 
such. We must consider no limitation to 
service, striving always for perfection. 


Not All Calls by State Employes 
Are Tax-Free in Missouri. 

For the information of telephone men 
in Missouri who are not familiar with 
the revenue act as applied to long dis- 
tance calls necessitated by the increased 
activity of the highway department in 
road building, the Missouri Telephone As- 
sociation states that the act provides that 
telephone calls on government business 
which are to be paid from the funds of 
the United States or of the state, are ex- 
empt from this tax. This applies to tele- 
phone calls that are to be paid out of 
state funds only. 

All employes of the state highway de- 
partment who are entitled to tax free 
messages will be supplied with proper 
identification cards for presentation at the 
toll office when calls are made. In addi- 
tion to the identification, they will be 
supplied with exemption certificates and 
directed to fill them out properly and 
leave at the office when call is made. 


Oklahoma Telephone Companies 
Operating on Narrow Margin. 
Telephone companies have perhaps been 

operating at a closer margin during the 

past few years than at any time during 
pre-war days, according to a statement by 

H. W. Hubenthal, telephone engineer of 

the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 
The war-time advance in rates repre- 

sented in Oklahoma a total increase in 
revenue, per station, between 1914 and 

1920, of approximately 43 per cent, he 
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said. During the same period operating 
expenses increased, per station, 63 per 
cent. Receding costs and reduction of 


rates in Oklahoma since 1920 have been 
such that in 1922 the expense 


enue increase was 5 per cent less, or 38 
per cent, per station, these figures being de- 
veloped from reports of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., applicable to Okla- 
homa. 

The statement reviews the work of the 
telephone department showing that it has 
saved the people of Oklahoma large sums 
of money and has been operated at the 
small cost of $5,000 per year. Approxi- 
mately, 98 per cent of the complaints to 
the department are disposed of informally 
without the necessity of a hearing. 

There are two telegraph companies, 300 
Independent telephone exchanges, 153 
Southwestern Bell company exchanges and 
76,000 miles of long distance lines in 
Oklahoma, according to the statement. 
There are 250,000 telephone stations in 
Oklahoma which are about evenly divided 
between the Bell, Independent and rural 
companies. 


Wed by Telephone; Bride in Tex- 
as, Groom on Coast. 

Miss Helen Leona Satterwhite, sitting at 
the telephone office in Fort Worth, Texas, 
was wedded to Horace William Keller, crit- 
ically ill with pneumonia in the naval hos- 
pital at Bremerton, Wash., May 3, by a 
long distance ceremony. 

Justice of the Peace Hughes, sitting be- 
side the bride in Fort Worth, officiated at 
the ceremony, getting the verifications 


from persons in the sick room of Keller. 


Justice of the Peace James W. Carr offi- 
ciated in Bremerton. 
more than 2,000 miles in length was set 
up for the occasion. The ceremony was 
completed in 45 minutes. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Bell’s Injunction Suit Against 
Nebraska Commission. 

After lasting for five days, the hearing 
before a master in chancery in Omaha of 
the Northwestern Bell’s injunction suit 
against the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission was adjourned until May 21, 
when witnesses from the New York office 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. will be heard. The suit involves the 
future rate schedules of the Bell in Ne- 
braska, although primarily it is a suit to 
enjoin the elimination of the 10 per cent 
surcharge on exchange rentals that has 
been in effect for several years. 

The principal witness for the company 


was H. A. Livermore, statistician for the 
Northwestern Bell. He took the stand 
after both sides had emphasized the im- 
portance of going fully into the facts and 
each had detailed the effect of the proposed 
rates. Mr. Lamaster, who appeared with 
Chairman Taylor for the commission, en- 
tered an emphatic objection to the in- 
clusion in the expenditures account of 
the five million dollars that the Bell has 
spent in experimenting on machine switch- 
ing and in the installation of the equip- 
ment in Omaha. He said the telephone 
user should not be charged with the cost 
of experimenting. 

E. M. Morsman, for the company, said 


that the commission rates would be con- 
fiscatory and, that under the rates it has’ 
been allowed to charge, the company has 
made no greater return than 4.64 per cent 
during any year since 1917. 

Mr. Livermore’s testimony consisted 
largely of showing the financial results of 
operations for the last five years, the di- 
vision between toll and exchange revenues 
and expenses, the allocations between the 
five states served, the amounts set aside 
for depreciation and those expended in 
maintenance, together with a complete. 
financial history of the company, to sup- 
port the contention that it has failed to” 
earn a reasonable return on a fair valua- 
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tion of the property. One of the items he 
presented showed that telephone users con- 
tribute approximately $200,000 a year in 
federal taxes. 


Cannot Order Line of One Com- 

pany Connected to Another, 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 
sion ruled on April 19 that it had no 
power to order that line No. 600 of the 
Edwards County Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Lewis, be disconnected from the switch- 
board of that company and connected to 
the Belpre Telephone Exchange, of Bel- 
pre. 

A number of subscribers on line No. 
600 filed a petition for connection to the 
Belpre company, but the officers of the 
Edwards County company objected. The 
commission found that the petitioners had 


a reasonably sufficient telephone connec- ° 


tion with the Belpre exchanges and its 
subscribers, through the trunk line now 
owned by the Edwards County company. 


United Company Purchases Her- 
ington, Kans., Company. 

The purchase of the Herington Codpera- 
tive Telephone Exchange, of Herington, 
by the United Telephone Co., of Abilene, 
was authorized by the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission on April 27. 

It is stipulated in the contract of sale 
that the United company is to furnish free 
exchange service to the exchanges at Bur- 
dick, Latimer, Ramona, Delavan, Lost 
Springs, Tampa, Hope, Lincolnville, and 
Woodbine. 

The matter has been pending for some 
time, there having been several delays in 
order to give certain stockholders of the 
Herington company an opportunity to re- 
finance it—which, however, they were un- 
able to do. 


Must Reconnect Smaller Company 
and Show Cause for Increase. 


_ The Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, on April 24, ordered the Fayette 
Rural Telephone Co., of Fayette, to re- 
sume business with Moscom Plains Tele- 
phone Co. and to appear before the com- 
mission May 15, to show cause why it 
should not continue to give service at the 
former rate. 

The Moscom Plains exchange is a small 
“organization in the south central part of 
Michigan. The Fayette organization is 
larger and it connected the Moscom com- 
pany with the rest of the Michigan sys- 
tem. The Fayette company is alleged to 
have raised its prices for service without 
notice, and the Moscom company refused 
to pay, and was cut off. 


Increased Rate Schedule Author- 


__ ized for Thomasville, N. C. 

A rate advance was authorized for the 
Thomasville Telephone Co., of Thomas- 
ville, by the North Carolina Corporation 
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Commission on April 25. The 
rates became effective May 1. 

The town officials and other leading 
business men approved the increased asked 
for by signing a- petition filed with the 
application. 

The financial statement of the compa- 
ny showed that during the year closing 
December 31, 1922, it had a deficit of 
$1,197. The company has 96 one-party 
business, 13 two-party business, and 126 
one-party residence telephones. 

The old and new rates are: 


higher 


Business: Old rates. New rates. 
One-party mS $3.25 $3.75 
Dwo-=patty seme -- nD 3.00 

Residence: 

One-party agen: - 1.75 2.25 
HOT —=pa Liyaeaees. «- 1.25 1.50 


Under the new schedule, desk sets are 
25 cents; business extensions, 75 cents; 
residence extensions, 50 cents; and the 
joint user charge is 50 cents. 


Ashtabula, Ohio, Company Gets 
Renewal of Its Franchise. 


The city council of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
passed an ordinance on April 23 giving 
the Ashtabula Telephone Service Com- 
pany, the right to continue to use the 
streets of the city for the coming 20 years. 
The ordinance goes into effect 30 days 
after its passage. The company filed its 
acceptance on April 30. 

The franchise does not mention rates 
and it is probable that the next negotia- 
tions between the company and the city 
will be an effort to agree on a rate ordi- 
nance. It is the desire of the company 
to go to the commission with a schedule 
of rates which are acceptable to the city 
representatives. 

The ordinance provides that free serv- 
ice is to be given the city and also desig- 
nates the residence service that is to be 


given at a reduced rate upon the order 


of the council, and at places designated 
by it. The number is not to exceed 65 
for use in city affairs by councilmen, 
heads of departments, firemen and police- 
men, at a rate of 25 per cent below the 
schedule rate for the same service, but in 
no case at a lower rate than $1.50 per 
month, payable in advance. 

The company will proceed with the 
erection of its new building as rapidly as 
possible. 


Liability for Broken Telephone 
Wire Touching Light Wire. 

A telephone company, whose wires 
were 10 or 12 feet above, and 6 or 8 feet 
to one side, of an electric wire, let a 
broken wire hang from its line in such 
a position that, from natural causes or 
playing of children, it could be brought 
into contact with the electric wires. The 
company was guilty of an act of negli- 
gence rendering it liable for the death of 
boys 13 and 17 years of age, who were 
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killed thereby. Sebring vs. Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania; Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, 118 Atlantic, 729. 


New Rural Rates Are Allowed for 
Pennsylvania Company. 

A new tariff for rural service was 
granted on May 2 by the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission to the Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., furnishing service im 
Cairnbrook, Somerset county, and that 
vicinity. 

On all rural lines connected to the Cen- 
tral company’s lines at the municipal limits. 
or the one-half mile exchange zone and di- 
rectly connected with the exchange, @ 
rental of $6 per station per annum will 
apply. 

Where the company performs switching 
service only, the charge will be $3 per 
station per year. 

The new rates are effective June l- 


Joint Use of Poles Where No Con- 
sideration Given for Land. 


A voluntary mutual telephone comparry 
was given, without consideration, the right 
to erect a telephone line across another’s, 
land. 

To be entitled to restrain the present: 
owner of the land from interfering with 
the line under the principle that one seek- 
ing equity must do equity the company 
must permit the owners to use its poles in 
erecting another telephone line across the 
land in question. Pervical vs. Faris, Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina, 113 
Southeastern, 353. 


Troubles Between Rural Line Sub- 
scribers Before Commission. 


An action before the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission, which was the result of 
a neighborhood fued, was dismissed by 
the commission on May 1. An informal 
complaint had been filed alleging that the 
service rendered by the West Line Tele- 
phone Co., a roadway company whose 
lines are switched at the Barneveld ex- 
change, is inadequate because of abuse of 
the line by subscribers and because of an 
unsatisfactory arrangement of lines. 

Some two years ago many members of 
the telephone company were bitter against 
each other as a result of a disagreement, 
and there was a general interference with 
conversations being carried on over the 
lines. In 1922, at the annual meeting, am 
effort was made to quiet the line by divid- 
ing it into two parts, known as the upper 
and lower lines. 

Objection is now made by some of the 
members on the lower line to one of the 
parties receiving service on that line. 
However, as a change to the other line 
would involve considerable extension 
work and as the service has been quite 
satisfactory under the new arrangement, 
the commission declined to order any 
change. 
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It deplored the discourteous practices 
indulged in by some members of the com- 
said that the officers should 
discontinue service to any pa- 
tron failed to act decently toward 
the others on the line. 


pany and 


summarily 
who 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

May 4: J. R. Fort, owner of the Cam- 
bria Telephone Co., allowed to place in 
effect increased rates authorized May 
31, 1922, on condition that the system be 
modernized and placed in condition to ren- 
der good service. 

May 9: Huntington Beach Telephone 
Co. authorized to issue and sell for cash, 
at not less than par, $25,500 of its capital 
stock for-the purpose of paying indebted- 
ness and financing in part cost of additions 
and betterments. 

ILLINO!Is. 

May 16: Hearing held at Springfeld in 
the matter of complaint of S. A. Culp 
against the Deer Creek Telephone Co., of 
Deer Creek, and Eureka Telephone Co., of 
Eureka, alleging disconnection of his tele- 
phone from the line near Eureka. 

May 16: Hearing held at Springfield on 
citation to the Cornell Telephone Co. and 
Automatic Home Telephone Co. to show 
cause why toll connections should not be 
reéstablished between Cornell and Pontiac; 
petition for rehearing filed by Cornell com- 
pany on order entered February 28, 1923. 

May 17: Hearing held at Springfield on 
application of the Buckley Telephone Co. 
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for advanced rates for service in Buckley. 

May 17: Hearing held at Springfield on 
petition of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for increased rates for service in Beards- 
town. 

June 18: Hearing in the Chicago rate 
case of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
postponed to this date, on plea of S. A. 
Foster, attorney appointed to represent the 
new city administration. 

INDIANA. 

May 2: New rate schedule approved for 
the Hope Independent Telephone Co. of 
Hope. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 14: Mabel Telephone Exchange Co., 
of Mabel, authorized to establish, as of 
June 1, a rate of $3 per year for switching 
rural stations, and $4 ior switching sta- 
tions within the village. 

Missouri. 

May 12: Certificate of convenience and 
necessity issued, permitting the Ellington 
Telephone Co. to construct a telephone 
system and toll line connecting the ex- 
changes at Ellington and Centerville. 

NEBRASKA. 

May 9: In the matter of the application 
of the Hendley Switchboard Co. for per- 
mission to increase switching rates from 
40 cents to 50 cents a month; it appearing 
that this exchange is owned and operated 
by three farm lines converging at Hendley 
and that all of the 145 stations served are 
owned by the stockholders; that the in- 
crease will apply alike to each, and that the 
present revenues are insufficient, necessitat- 
ing the directors carrying the financial 
load, request found reasonable and order 
issued accordingly. 
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May 10: In the matter of the applica-— 
tion of the North Platte & Dickens Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to establish rates 
at its exchange at Dickens for certain 
local subscribers and for several switched 
stations; ordered that the company be 
authorized to charge $1.50 for local serv- — 
ice and $6 a year for switching service, 
each subscriber served to furnish his own 
instrument. } 

May 16: Hearing held on application of — 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
permission to increase rates hitherto 
charged on University Place exchange, 
where new building and board have been 
erected and service area increased, to the 
level of Lincoln zone rates. 

New York. ; 

May 8: New rate schedule filed by 
Chestertown Telephone Co., of Chester- 
town, proposing increases for service in 
various towns in Warren County. 

May 8: Schedule of increased rates for 
service in Warren County filed by the 


North Creek Telephone Co., of North 
Creek. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
May 2: Increased rate schedule, to be- 


come effective June 1, filed by the Hershey 
Bell Telephone Co., which furnishes serv- 
ice in Hershey, Derry Church and other 
towns. 

May 2: Central Telephone Co., furnish- 
ing service in Cairnbrook and vicinity, au- 
thorized to make new rural rates effective — 


June 1. 
TENNESSEE. 
May 38: Application filed by the Peo- 
ples Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Knox-— 
ville, for an increase in rates. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Special Vacuum Cleaner for Tele- 
phone Equipment. 

A new and different type of vacuum 

cleaner, weighing only 6% pounds, is now 

being used for cleaning telephone equip- 


ment. In place of the usual long handle 


Cleaning the Multiple Cable in the Rear of 
the Switchboard With the New 
Vacuum Cleaner. 


with which the standard electric cleaner 
is equipped, the new cleaner, known as 
the Premier Handy Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner, has a handle resembling that of 
an electric iron. It is supported by a strap 


over the operator's shoulder, as shown 
in the illustrations. 
This cleaner is manufactured by the 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and was designed originally 
for cleaning the upholstery of closed cars 
and for cleaning pool and billiard tables. 
But a certain telephone company saw its 
possibilities for cleaning telephone equip- 
ment and apparatus and placed an order 
for several of these machines. 


The results produced were so satisfac- 
tory that the manufacturer saw another 
field for it which looked nearly as large 
as that of the automobile field. A short 
fiber section and rubber tool were added 
to the cleaner’s equipment and various 
samples were sent to equipment super- 
visors and maintenance supervisors of tele- 
phone plants in different sections of the 
country. 


The reports on its operation were most 
affirmative, so the Electric Vacuum Clean- 
er Co. immediately began an intensive 
cultivation of the telephone field, with the 
result that a great many of the machines 


are now saving time and expensive equip-— 
ment in telephone exchanges in nearly all 
sections of the country. 

The Premier Handy may be used both 
as a suction cleaner or as a blower. In 
using it as a blower, it is necessary only 


The Premier Handy Cleaner Easily Takes 
the Dust From the Apparatus in the — 
Switchboard. f 
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Age-Old Syrian 
W ater Wheels 


Like These Si 
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Since Bible times, 
these wheels have 
pumped a depend- 
able water supply 


aS = = = = without interrup - 
— = — — tion. 


—- 


French Telephone Batteries 
Do Their Work Perfectly 


For years French Telephone 
Batteries have stood for the 
highest development of 
practical battery efficiency. 


Near the ancient Bible city of Hamath the Great, on the River 
Crontes, these enormous mahogany overshot wheels have 
worked without interruption for centuries. Day in and day out 
they perform their work with minimum care and attention. 


French Telephone Batteries are designed and built to give the 
same type of dependable service within the limitations of the 
materials which must be used. Ample current when called 
upon, the lowest possible degree of idle losses and an unequaled 
record of long life, have brought a large number of telephone 
companies to standardize exclusively on French Batteries. 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON COMPANY, Madison, Wis. 


Atlanta Dallas Denver Chicago New York Minneapolis Kansas City 


FRENCH 


TELEPHONE BATTERIES 
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to remove the bag, attach the blower 
coupling, put on the hose, and a powerful 
blast of air is available for cleaning sur- 
faces that are inaccessible to the suction 
tools. 

As shown in the illustrations, the Pre- 
mier Handy is supported at the operator’s 


Is Easily 
Cleaned With the Premier Handy. 


The Main Frame Equipment 
side and out of the way of equipment. 
The operator may stoop, climb a ladder 
with it, or get into otherwise inaccessible 
places, due to its compact construction and 
to the unique method of its use. 

The Premier Handy cleaner is fully 
guaranteed by one of the largest and old- 
est makers of electric vacuum cleaners. 
Service and repair parts on it are fur- 
nished by 46 service stations in all prin- 
cipal American and Canadian cities. The 
Premier Handy may be obtained direct 
from the Premier Handy department of 
the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, or from the telephone 
equipment jobber. 


Saskatchewan, Canada, has High 
Rural Telephone Development. 


Saskatchewan, Canada, has one rural 
telephone to every nine people, according 
to a report issued by W. J. Patterson, 
provincial supervisor of telephones. 

Telephone subscribers in the province 
number 89,000, the report shows. Of 
these 58,000 live in rural districts. There 
are 56,931 miles of line in the province. 
Saskatchewan constructed 3,168 miles of 
new telephone line last year. The pro- 
vincial government has $11,000,000  in- 
vested in telephones and the investment 
of private companies totals $15,000,000. 

Government ownership of telephone sys- 
tem has proved unusually successful in 
the prairie provinces. Gross revenue from 
government operated lines in Alberta last 
year amounted to $2,359,551. Construc- 
tion of new lines in the province this year 
call for an expenditure of $150,000 and 
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the building of 1,100 miles of new rural 
telephone lines. 

Rural telephones, the report points out, 
open up lines of communication in the 
remotest districts. They bind towns and 
communities closer together and make it 
easy for neighbors to reach each other. 
Settlers in the newly-opened districts still 
in the pioneer stages of development now 
are provided with telephones. With auto- 
mobiles, churches, social centers and ex- 
cellent schools, they have most of the 
comforts of city folks. 


Employe - Stockholders, Plan of 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
The employe-stockholder plan has been 

adopted by the Electric Storage Battery 

Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., as a means of 

encouraging a deeper interest on the part 

of the employes in the organization and 
making them feel more an integral part 
of it. 

The plan, which was approved at the 
stockholders’ annual meeting April 18, pro- 
vides an easy method for the employes to 
acquire stock, enabling them to do so on 
the most advantageous terms and keeping 
the payments down to nominal monthly 
installments. It went into effect on May 
1 and the period within which stock may 
be purchased extends to May 31. 

There are a few regulations attached to 
the plan, simply for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the company while the stock is 
being paid for—for instance, when em- 
ployes leave the company or wish to with- 
draw from the purchase agreement. In 
these cases the company will pay to the 


employe the net amount paid in by him 
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tion of the stock plan follows the action 
of the company in creating a pension fund 
and the erection of a fully equipped club 
house for recreation purposes. 


A Trailer Efficient and Easy to 
Operate—The Utility. 

A special model of. trailer—and one 
which has become very popular with tele- 
phone men—is the “Utility Trailer,” prod- 
uct of the Utility Trailer Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. And no wonder it has 


won its good reputation—for it is de- 


signed particularly to reduce the cost and 


hazard of handling cable reels, and to 
make the matter of handling the reels an 


easy one. 


It can be handled entirely by one or . 


two men, can be used as a general utility 
trailer about the yard, or as a pole dolly 
by laying one beam across the trailer 
frame just ahead and one just behind the 
permanent wood and steel bunks. 
Immediately after the trailer was de- 
veloped by the Utility company’s engi- 


neers, it was subjected to the most severe . 


tests, both by engineers and by telephone 
companies—and it came through with col- 
ors flying. Since then it has had a wide 
sale in the United States and Canada. 


It is simple in design and easy to op- 
erate, as may be seen from the illustra- — 


tion, and it has a capacity of three tons. 

In order to load the trailer, it is only 
necessary to put the axle in the cable 
reel, back the trailer under the axle as 
close as possible, adjust the pull chains, 
let down the front trailer leg, block front 
of trailer wheels, pull the tongue down 


with the truck—and the reel is automat- 


Cable Reel Ready for Loading on Utility Trailer. 


on the stock, plus interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. 

Giving the large body of the organiza- 
tion, the “employes,” an intrinsic interest 
in the company is a policy that works 
both ways; it’s for the good of the com- 
pany and for the good of the employe. 

It is of interest to note that the adop- 


ically loaded. Take up the slack in the 
pull chains and it is ready to travel. 
The unloading is just as easy: Loosen 
the pull chains and turn the reel on the 
axle until it has rolled past the center, at 
which point the trailer will unload itself. 
The unloading can be done without the 
slightest jar by holding back on the trailer 
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He's going to 


make his work 
easier with— 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They Save Time and Last Longer 
Over FIFTY MILLION in Use 


STANDARDIZED BY THE A. T. & T. CO. 


Cameron Appliance Co., Everett, Mass. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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tongue with the chain attached to the 
truck, 

The manufacturers will be glad to fur- 
nish information as to specifications and 
price. Their address is 13828 Palmetto 
street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 


New York, May 15.—Copper—Easy ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 1544@15%c. 
Tin—Easy ;. spot and futures, $42.12. Iron— 
Steady; No. 1 northern, $30.50@32.00; No. 
2 northern, $30.00@31.00; No. 2 southern, 

27.00@28.00. Lead—Steady; spot, 7.00@ 
7.25c. Zinc—Easy; East St. Louis, spot 
and nearby delivery, 6.60@6.65c.  Anti- 
mony—Spot, 7.50c. 


It Caught the Eyes of New York 
Telephone Men. 

Many new ideas were displayed by tele- 
phone manufacturers at the convention of 
the Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, which was held in the Powers 
Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., on April 18, 19 
and 20. The entire parlor floor was given 
over the exhibitors. 

What particularly interested the 500 vis- 
itors was the speed and the accuracy dis- 
piayed by the super-service switchboard 
which was exhibited by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. The visitors 
were delighted with the many new fea- 
tures included in that switchboard, such 
as the “operator’s ringing control,’’ which 
requires but four ringing buttons for each 
position, instead of four ringing buttons 
for each cord pair as was the practice on 
older types of switchboards; the “advance 
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Stromberg-Carson 
Super - service 


Switchboard 


Stromberg-Carlson Exhibit at Up-State Convention at Rochester 
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Featured a Super- 


Service Switchboard. 


plugging-in” method which allows the op- 
erator to plug in only one call in advance 
oi her listening-in; the “operator’s listen- 
ing indication” whereby the operator 
knows at any instant exactly to which an- 
swering cord her telephone set is con- 
nected. 

Other features of the super-service 
switchboard also were demonstrated suc- 
cessfully during the three days of the con- 
vention to give proof that the super-serv- 
ice switchboard eliminates the busy-hour 
fatigue of the operators, and is, therefore, 
not only advantageous both to the operat- 
ing company and the subscribers but also 
advantageous to the operating force. 
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The smallest electric soldering 
instrument on the market 


= 


Be. 


POST ELECTRIC CO., Mf’rs 


SOLDERING 


The delicate connections, small units and all fine work in general is as simple 
as writing with a lead pencil, if you use 


THE POST SOLDERING IRON 


PLATINUM HEATING ELEMENT——INTERCHANGEABLE TIPS——WORKS ON ANY CURRENT 


(Large and Small) 


tha foment 
CRONE ALINE CBI: WA ae taal wy 


One Half Actual Size 
FROM YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE 


Switchboard Plugs, All Ty 


INSULATION IN ONE UNIT. 


pes, U. 


7 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN, 


M. LANZ BOLT CO. 


IN USE! N FIVE CONTINENTS 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 


Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


atent 1302471 


DENMARK 


Dept. G, 50 E. 42nd St.,. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NORTHERN POLE 
and 
LUMBER COMPANY 


poLEe 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
switchboard, the telephones, the relay rack, 
the converter and the interrupter, all of 
which were utilized to exhibit the possi- 
bilities of the super-service switchboard 
features. 

Telephone Calls Displace Love — 
Letters—Public Scribe Quits. 
The fact that the telephone has become 

an instrument of such general use—even 

in the countries of Europe—has put an 
ancient business out of existence. And so, 

M. Faes, last of the public scribes in 

Paris, recently closed his shop, as he had 

no more calls to write love letters. 


List price $6.00 


ERVICE 


MINNESOTA 


To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THRLEPHONY. 
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TELEPHONE 


OnStruction 
NECESSITIES 


DOUBLE-TUBE CABLEFRINGS 
SLEEVES These cable rings firm- 


: SAAT. ly grip the messenger 
Here-is-a-means of —§ with two prongs, while 


making a joint that thes tension cteerua by 
is really a reinforcement in your overhead lines. Ex- absolutely prevents 
haustive tests prove that under all conditions of strain, the slipping. Its ease of 


5 oat 3 m ipulati 
rupture will take place anywhere but at the joint itself. foe inee eee 
Made accurately to size from the best grade pure copper, reolipping’ fp puvcres, 
makes 3 i ad 
carefully annealed and manufactured and manufactured ac- prime faverite! wher 
curately to size. ever used. 
OTHER NATIONAL SUPPLIES 
C-B Knobs Single Tube Connectors Marline Hangers 

A fiexible insulator that For all underground work A strong, practical and 

saves time and wire. where splicing cables requires economical appliance. 


a perfect connector. 


rece NATIONAL 22". 
BRACH 
VACUUM 

ARRESTERS 


the Handyman 
Guy Stretcher 


Operated by one man. Capacity 6,000 lbs. 
Weight, only 26 Ibs. A continuous stretch 
or pull of four feet. No slack lost. No 
danger of slipping or breaking. Also used 
to take slack in underground cables. 


\ THINK OF IT—A one- 

\ man Tool that does the 

\ work of five men or more, 

COs saves hours of time, and 

ON eliminates block and 

" tackle. Just fasten the 

Ww swivel hooks to your 

come-alongs and guy or 

messenger is stretched to 
capacity. 


SERVES MANY OTHER 
PURPOSES 


Write us or ask 
your jobber. 


Harrah Mfg. Co° 
Bloomfield » 


Indiana 


at prices 
within 
your 

reach 


When the best protection costs no more, why not have it? 
BRACH arresters insure: non-grounding of lines, cables, 
clear transmission, balance of potential between pairs, and 
full pretection against power crosses or lightning. There 
are no carbons to clean and no maintenance bills. 


You can. readily afford BRACH Vacuum Arresters at our 
present low prices. Type 440, shown above, complete with 
porcelain base, fuses and mountings, sells at $1.50 each. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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35 Nassau Street 


THE ONE-MAN 
KIT 


FAirsr 


AG SPECIAL Ty 
34 HUBERT gy 


SS tae 


C. E. D. Kit No. 


This: little First Aid 
Kit fitted with Com- 
pact some v2 G17 Cy, 
Dressings, may be 
worth its weight in 
gold to.a lineman, in- 
staller, troubleman or 
inspectors each sof 
these dressings is a 
complete emergency 
treatment, bringing to 
First Aid an approxi- 
mation of surgical 
cleanliness. 


Why not standardize 
your First Aid equip- 
ment by installing 
Compact Emergency 
Dressings? 


Send for Booklet T5 


First Aid Specialty 


Company 


New York 


Tae PHONY 


Sterling Battery Meters Bespeak 
Accuracy and Reliability. 

The Sterling pocket type of battery me- 
ter has many friends among the telephone 
maintenance men. And it is a good will 
that has been well earned, for the meters 
are both handy and efficient. 

As it is apparent that a group of con- 
nected dry cells is—like a chain—only as 
strong as the weakest link, one weak cell 
destroys the effect of all the others. When 
cells are discarded because they yield no 
spark, a few good cells may be thrown 
away with the bad, unless each cell is 
tested separately. 

For testing dry cells, the Sterling am- 
meter, it is said, has proved itself an in- 
strument that can be relied upon for ac- 
curacy. It enables its user to know the 
exact strength of the cell. how long he 
can use the cell before discarding it, and 
just when the battery needs complete re- 
newal. 

One point of information which is of 
great value in connecting up wiring sys- 
tems: The Sterling ammeter will show no 
reading unless the terminal at the bottom 
of the meter is placed on, or in contact 
with, the carbon or positive side of the dry 
cell. In this manner, the instrument also 
serves as a polarity indicator. 

The No. 24 ammeter registers up to 35 
amperes. The No. 25, which registers up 
to 60 amperes, is used in connection with 
multiple dry batteries. 

The Sterling voltmeters have an impor- 
tant role in testing both dry and storage 
batteries. They measure the direct cur- 
rent electric circuit within the range for 
which they are designed, locate defective 
or broken connections, short circuits and 
similar wiring troubles. 

If storage batteries are tested with the 
voltmeter while they are discharging, the 
results obtained will give an accurate in- 
dication of the strength and condition of 
the battery. It is made in types to register 
various voltages. 

The voltanimeter, a combination of the 


The No. 24 Sterling Pocket Ammeter. 


ammeter and voltmeter in a single case, 
serves the purpose common to the other 
two. It is a great aid for those who work 
with both dry and storage batteries and 
for work around similar electrical circuits. 

The Sterling pocket battery meters are 


No. 20.. 


i 


Vol. 84. 


25/16 inches in diameter, % inch deep and 
weigh only four ounces. They are put up 
in nickel-plated cases and are so construct- 
ed that dry cells may be tested by merely 
laying the meter across the binding posts. 
Each meter has a flexible cable, which 


The Sterling No. 34 Pocket Voltmeter. 


may be either detached, or screwed on 
tightly to prevent loss. There is just 
enough glass exposed to permit a view of 
the dial, so that the likelihood of breakage 
is slight. It is not necessary to hold the 
meters in any particular position while 
testing, as the indicator points accurately 
without regard to the position of the in- 
strument. 

No effort has been spared to make the 
mechanism of the highest possible grade, 
and several features have been included 
which make for an almost indefinite life of 
the instrument. 


E. W. Rockafellow Made Vice- 
President of National Pole Co. 
On May 1, E. W. Rockafellow, for a 

number of years general supply sales 

manager .of the Western Electric Co. 
became a vice-president of the National. 

Pole Co., of Escanaba, Mich., and will 

represent it at 220 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Rockafellow started his business 
career when he entered the employ of the 
Western Electric Co. as an office boy. He 
studied shorthand in spare moments, and 
in 1888 acted as private secretary to H. B. 
Thayer, who at that time was mariager of 
the New York house and is now presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Teles 
graph Co. 

In 1890 Mr. Rockafellow was advandl 
to the job of assistant purchasing agent, 
and when the Western Electric Co. opened 
a store in Thames street, New York, in 
1892 he was placed in charge. Early in 
1894 he was appointed traveling salesman, 
with territory extending from Baltimore 
to Galveston. 

Military service interrupted his business 
career in 1898, when at the outbreak of 
the Spanish War, Captain Rockafellow 
applied for leave of absence from the 
Western Electric Co. and served in com- 
mand of Company M, 47th Regiment, New 
York Volunteers. 1 

After the war he returned to the West- 
ern Electric Co. and in 1901 was appointed 
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Esviss CARDS 
Book Form. 
“Upon Trifles the Best Gifts of the Gods Often Hang.’ 
—Andrew Carnegie 


Whether or not you secure an interview often 
hangs upon a trifle—the impression a prospect gets 
of you from your card. 


Why risk the loss of an interview—a possible sale 
—by using a business card that is not the very best? 


Turn more of your calls into! interviews with 
Wiggins Book Form Cards. They;make an impres- 
sion—because they have that distinctiveness, that 
superior richness, which only the work of. master 
engravers-can give to your card. 


No waste to Wiggins’ Cards, they are protected 
by tissue. -They’re always fresh and white, and 
detach with a smooth, straight edge from handsome 
leather booklets. 


Write today for specimen pad and information. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Established 1857 


1110 South pte Chicago, 
Wabash Ave. _— Illinois 


“INDIANA”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 


SSeS SESS 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 
Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


STEEL STRAND 
Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strensth Grades. 

HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


TELEPHONY 


This is the way to clean your 
switchboards and telephone 
equipment—with the 


Premier Handy 
Electric VACUUM Cleaner 


This is a new and different type electric vacuum 
cleaner that weighs only 6% pounds... It is sup- 
ported by a strap over the operator’s shoulder, thus 
allowing both hands free to direct the cleaning 
tools. It has powerful suction. It is built and 
guaranteed by one of the world’s largest makers 
of electric vacuum cleaners. 

For cleaning telephone equipment, by suction, 
use the end of the rubber hose, the bristle brush 
tool or the small rubber tool. When you desire to 
use the PREMIER HANDY as a blower, simply 
remove the bag, attach the blower coupling, put 
on the hose and you then have a powerful blower 
oe cleaning surfaces inaccessible to the suction 
tools. 

The Premier Handy has been tested in scores of 
exchanges, and has been found to be practically 
indispensable for cleaning switchboards, cable run-~ 
ways, relay racks, distributing frames, and for gen- 
eral cleaning of telephone equipment and apparatus. 

The price of the PREMIER HANDY with all 
the equipment, as described, is only $35.00. This is 
about half the price of many standard electric 
vacuum cleaners with attachments and only a very 
small fraction of the cost of a Pump Type Vacuum 
Cleaner truck equipment or an installed Vacuum 
Cleaner System. 

There is labor saving, sanitation and distinct 
economy for your exchange by the use of the 
PREMIER HANDY. 

Order direct from us or from your Telephone 
Equipment Jobber. 


PREMIER HANDY DEPARTMENT 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Veheations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


8042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Moenadnock Building CHICAGO 


SA SE TD 
Aapreicals Rate Investigations 


Tke American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Financial Reports 
IES RGAE IEEE ERO IE IDLE OLEATE I, 


Oy AERC RT a TE RE FRE EET ED NE SE NE a 


HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 
BEYER & MANLY 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Procedure and Income Tax Practice 


8154 Fourth Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 


l w. c. POLK 
GONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plane, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Gan arrenge a Moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City. Me. 


CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufaetured by 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPRING 
CONSTRUCTION WORK? 


How about your lines, Mr. Tele- 
phone Manager,—are they in 
good shape for the rest of the 
year? If replacements and re- 
pairs are necessary— 


BETTER MAKE 
YOUR ESTIMATES NOW 


Then Send in Those 
Orders to 


Telephony Advertisers 


THis PHONY 


sales manager of the company’s New York 
house, moving up to the position of supply 
sales manager in 1908. In April, 1919, he 
became general supply sales manager. 

In his work in the general supply sales 
department, Mr. Rockafellow devoted 


at 


With 
Is Now Vice- 


Many Years 


E. W. Rockafellow, 
Western Electric Co., 
President of National Pole Co. 


much of his time to the development of 
the jobbing side of the business, both 
from the standpoint of the company as a 
whole and of the distributing houses. 

He was one of the organizers of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association and 
the Society for Electrical Development 
and has been a director in both organiza- 
tions since their foundation. For years 
he has been active in the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and has served on 
many committees of that organization. 

Mr. Rockafellow takes to his new work 
with the National Pole Co. the good 
wishes of his many associates in the West- 
ern Electric organization, who admire him 
for his high personal standards and for 
the wholehearted sincerity which has 
characterized all of his work for the up- 
building of the electrical industry. 
American Insulated Wire & Cable 

Co. Makes Magnet Wire. 

On April 2 the American Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., of Chicago, commenced 
operations in its new magnet wire depart- 
ment. 

The department is in charge of a man 
who has had wide experience in the pro- 
duction of magnet wire and the high stand- 
ard of the company’s older products will 
be maintained. 

The output of the new department is 
sold under the trade name of A-1 magnet 
wire and includes this variety: Plain 
enameled, single and double cotton enam- 
eled, single and double silk covered, single 
and double silk enameled. 
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The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you !f your line {s short, crosses, or 

grounded and how many miles it is from 

you. Sosimple theo ype can useit as 
easily asthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, ill. 
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TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
"COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 E. New York Street 
fanapolis, Ind. 


Exclustse Telephone Acceuntansés. 


TELEPHON ES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 
Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. 0. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUNBUS,OWIQ 


Appraisal Construction Reports 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Sury. 
Financial Investigations, “Organization, @ 
Operation = Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow.A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hiil 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicage, Hl. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Efficiency of Skilled 
Workmen Is Greatly 
Increased by Supply- 
ing Them With the 
Best of Tools 


Slorted 
Air inlet 


Flared Air Inlet 


Separate Needle Valve 


YOU NEED TH 


This combination Cable Reel Carrier and Pole Dolly 


simple in design—perfect in operation—is immeas- Hot Spot S 
urably practical and useful for the telephone com- Hum afety Valve 
pany. Of finest materials. Splendid construction. i , 


-spaporsonesaa OREO 
Pole Dolly bunks furnished without extra charge. Hokie 
Complete line of two and four wheel trailer equip- 
ment—specially designed for telephone use, More 
“Utility”? trailers in use with telephone companies 
in western U. S. than all other makes combined. 


Interesting catalog on request. Write now. 


UTILITY TRAILER MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Formerly Los Angeles Trailer Company) 


1328 Palmetto St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Equip one crew of men with Turner 
“Master” Torches and keep a record of 
their daily and weekly output compared 
with a similar crew using old style torches. 


The difference will amaze you. 


TURNER “MASTER” TORCHES 


get into action quicker and are at least 
400° hotter. They are more convenient to 
work with. 


Their Flame control permits finer, more 
accurate work. Only SAFE Torches 
made, because they are the only ones with 
Safety Valve and air release. 


They Burn Gasoline or Kerosene. 


Our booklet explains many other inter- 
esting exclusive Patented Features. 


f [HE TuenEn BEASSWORK ) 


WILLOW ST. 


District Representatives 


Rice-Hitt Co., 709 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Rice-Hitt Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Rice-Hitt Co., 417 Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Turner Brass Works, 36 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 

A. H. Dveney & Co., 4th National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


You should have Vac-M Arresters 
if you would have effective service 
the whole year ’round. 


} 

| 

They succesfully balk lightning 
and crosses with high tension cir- 


cuits and in their metal containers 
are proof against wind and weather. 


Endorsed by telephone men the 
country over. 


At prices that you'll like. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO, 


Toledo, Ohio 


Piease tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELBPHONY. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


WESTMORELAND, CALIF.—The Number 
Eight Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000, divided into 
200 shares at $50 each, of which $250 has 
been subscribed. 

Geppes, S. D—With a capital of $1,500, 
C. H. O’Deen, F. Westebdorf and H. Vik- 
ken have organized the Morningside Tele- 
phone Co. 

Puitie, S. D—H. Kurth, G. M. Breese 
and N. W. Goodell have incorporated the 
Bad River Farmers Telephone Co. with 
$1,500 capital stock. 

Huppieston, Va—The Bedford Mutual 
Telephone Corp. has been granted a char- 
ter authorizing_it to operate a telephone 
system in Bedford County with maximum 
capital fixed at $5,000 and minimum at 
$1,000. The incorporators were listed as 
T. R. Plybon, president; S. R. Woodford, 
secretary; C. D. Burnett, O. L. Updike, 
and Raymond Ashwell. 

Wuite Buiurrs, WasH.— The White 
Bluffs & Columbia River Telephone Co. 
has filed a certificate changing its name to 
Columbia River Telephone Co. and listing 
its capital stock as $25,000. 

Hetvetta, W. VaA.—The Helvetia Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized with a capi- 
tal of $10,000. The incorporators are W. 
Thomas, A. E. Vogel, P. Doetwyler, A. F. 
Kraemer and A. Teuscher. 

Morcantown, W. Va.—The Dents Run 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by 
S. H. Arnette, F. R. Neeley, J. R. Fox, T. 
H. Fetty, and D. G. Snyder, with a capital 
of $2,500. 

EacLte River, Wis.—With a capital of 
$40,000—divided into 400 shares of the 
par value of $100 each—the Eagle River 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by 
W. H. Radcliffe, R. B. Radcliffe and A. 
Radcliffe. 

Construction. 


SALINAS, CALIF.—The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. plans to make improve- 
ments to the local system at an expense of 
about $11,640. 


Santa Barbara, Catir.—A large 
amount of construction is being planned 
for this year by the Santa Barbara Tele- 
phone Co. Work in the Santa Maria dis- 
trict will begin in about two months; the 
Monticeto exchange will be rebuilt in its 
entirety and a new line will be constructed 
to that town; and a quantity of material 
has been ordered for extensions and im- 
provements in Santa Barbara. The annual 
report of the company showed that it has 
6,700 subscribers in Santa Barbara and 922 
in Monticeto, also that about $100,000 was 
expended for betterments in Santa Barbara 
county. 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—The Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. expects to start 
construction, some time during the present 
year, of a downtown main office and a 
new exchange on the south side. 

AsHTABULA, Onto—The Ashtabula 
Telephone Service Co. has purchased a 
site on which to erect a $100,000 building. 
Work is to start about June 1. 

CotumBus, On1o—It was announced at 
the recent annual meeting of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. that the construction pro- 


gram for 1923 contemplates the expendi- 
ture of $10,700,000 for additions to plant 
and equipment. This will provide for the 
unification of service at 22 dual service 
points. 


Elections. 


Canton, Itt.—The directors of the 
Canton Home Telephone Co. were re- 
élected at the stockholders’ annual meet- 
ing, and they organized by electing as 
officers: M. J. Gorman, president;' G. 
W. Chandler, vice-president; F. W. Plat- 
tenburg, secretary; \W. D._ Plattenburg, 
treasurer; and P. P. Andrews, manager. 

KEWANEE, Itt.—The officers of the 
Kewanee Home Telephone Co. have been 
reélected as follows: W. I. Hibbs, presi- 
dent; G. B. Thompson, vice-president ; 
Dr. A. C. Shoemaker, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager; and F. M. Ashe, 
manager. 

WoopHuLL, Itn.—The Clover Mutual 
Telephone Co. has elected W. E. Ander- 
son and T. H. McConnell as directors. 
The other directors are E. Rehn, W. Nel- 
son, G. Stephenson, A. N. Johnson and 
F. Shuttuck. The directors organized by 
electing J. E. Johnson as president and R. 
J. Forgy as secretary-treasurer. The com- 
pany has been in existence 24 years. 

Fort WayNE, Inp.— At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. the old board of 
directors was reélected as follows: A. E. 
C. Becker, W. A. Bohn, F. E. Bohn, M. 
D. Fisher, G. M. Hofmann, W. L. Moel- 
lering, E. C. Miller, C. Niezer, I. Leh- 
man, J. D. Reuss, L. H. Moore and E. M. 
Wilson. 

TrEtTon, lowa.—D. G. Johnson was re- 
élected president of the Ireton Rural Tele- 
phone Association at the recent annual 
meeting; R. W. Younie was reélected 
vice-president; and F. F. Faringer, secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager. 

Granp Rapips, Micu.—The Citizens 
Telephone Co. has reélected as its direc- 
tors: W. H. Anderson, F. E. Church of 
Lansing, H. W. Curtis, T. H. Goodspeed, 
R. D. Graham, C. Hamilton, C. H. Hollis- 
ter, R. We Irwin, J. B. Martin, W.'K. 
Spencer, C. E. Tarte and V. M. Tuthill. 

KenesHaw, Nep. — The Keneshaw 
Telephone Co. will have as its officers for 
this year: S. A. Westing, president; J. 
H. Augustine, vice-president; Mrs. M. 
Weeks, secretary-treasurer; and E. 
Weeks, manager. 

Cotumsus, Oxnto.—Stockholders of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., at their annual 
meeting, elected the following directors: 
Ey S. Bloomer. Cooper. F. Ay Davis, 
E. J. Farrell, E. K. Hall, F. R. Hunting- 
ton, C. Y. McVey, E. A. Reed, J. Sher- 
win, A. Smith, H. B. Thayer and F. H. 


Tolles. The directors reélected E. A. 
Reed, president; C. P. Cooper, vice- 
president and general manager; J. Up- 


richard, vice-president and general audi- 
tor; L. McNaughton, — secretary- 
treasurer, and F. H. Tolles, general coun- 
sel. 

WetcHu, OxKLta.— The Welch Mutual 
Telephone Co. has elected O. Stroud as 
president and L. Stroud as, secretary for 
the coming year. 

LINESVILLE, PA.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Western Crawford Telephone 
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t 
Co. has elected as officers: J. H. Wright, 
president; L. E. Whiting, vice-president 
and general manager; L. C. Wright, sec- 
retary; and H. M. Dickson, treasurer. 

SHERMAN, TEXxAs.—Stockholders of the 
Grayson Telephone Co. held their annual 
meeting recently and elected J. B. Earle, 
L.. S. Gardner, F. C. Dillard, W. 
Brents, C. A. Shock, J. G. Crane and C. 
A. Bennett, directors. The directors then 
organized by electing J. B. Earle, presi- 
dent; C. A. Shock, vice-president and 
secretary; J. G. Crane, treasurer, and J. 
C. Paxton, assistant treasurer. 

The North Texas and Peoples Home 
Telephone companies held annual meetings 
following the meeting of the Grayson com- 
pany, and elected the same officers as the 
Grayson. 

The Bonham Telephone Co. also held 
its annual meeting, at which J. G. Me- 
Grady was chosen president; C. A. Shock, 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer; J. 
B. Earle, vice-president, and J. C. Paxton, 
assistant treasurer. . 

Mitwaukee, Wis.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Wisconsin Bell Telephone Co. 
remains the same this year as that for last 
year. It comprises: W. R. McGovern, 
O. H. Falk, J. O. Frank, O. C. Fuller, Bg 
O. Seymour, E. R. Bowler, B. E. Sunny, 
H. B. Thayer, E. S. Bloom and C. 
French. 

Miscellaneous. 


HartsELLts, ALA—The Massey Tele- 
phone Co. has made an arrangement 
whereby its 100 subscribers will receive 
service through the Hartsells exchange of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The community had service several 
years ago in a small way, but it was sus- 
pended, and the Massey company was 
formed later to reéstablish service. 

Decatur, ArK.—John Caldwell, of 
Calico Rock, has purchased the Mt. Zion 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. ; 

Cray Ciry, Inp.—The Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. has filed a preliminary cef- 
tificate of dissolution. ; 

Linton, Inp.—A preliminary certificate 
of dissolution has been filed by the Fair- 
view Mutual Telephone Co. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Wire chief who is an all 
around man for a common _ battery 
plant. Western Electric equipment and 
plant in good condition. 950 subscrib- 
ers. If occasion demands it, there 1s 
some outside supervision to be done. 
Address Jerseyville Telephone Co., Jet- 
seyville, Ill. 


WANTED TO BUY | 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone ex- 
change, southeast Kansas or Southwest 
Missouri preferred, from 300 statioms 
up. Address A. M. B., 5295, care of 
LE CEPEON YN. 


WANTED—Good used 3 or 4 posi 
tion, C. B. switchboard, 200 or more 
lines wired. Write full description and 
lowest price first letter. Address 5298, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


| 
‘B.D. FARGO, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 
§. R. EDWARDS, Epiror anp SECRETARY. 


Reference was 
made in these col- 
umns several months 
ago to the signs that other public utilities 
were following the example of the tele- 
phone in extending service into the farm- 
ing districts. The electric power com- 
panies especially are now reaching out for 
customers on the farms, and with increas- 


ing success. 


Besides the natural desire to sell more 
current, they are actuated by the belief 
that if their service is more universally 
distributed they will improve their public 
from 
liti- 
gation and politics that hamper all utility 


relations and protect themselves 


much of the unnecessary legislation, 


operations. 
Discussing the phase of the “back to 


the farm” movement of the electric in- 


dustry, a financial writer in a Chicago 
‘paper makes the following comment which 
is of special interest to telephone men: 


| 
4 
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“If this view is correct, it 
out that the political experiences of the 
utility industry served a useful purpose 
‘in spurring it to extend its scope. Un- 
‘doubtedly there was a period in the his- 
tory of the utilities when the temptation 
‘was strong to furnish service to a few 
at high cost. 

_ The telephone business passed through 
stich a phase over a score of years ago. 
‘Expiration of the early patents and the 
growth of Independent companies caused 
a revolution in the ideas of telephone 
Teaders, and led to the expansion of the 
early part of the century, which has made 
the telephone almost universal in this coun- 
try as it is in no other. It has also reached 
an enviable economic stability.” 


may turn 


True it is that the telephone has reached 
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THE TREND OF TELEPHONE EVENTS 


but the 


passing years continue to bring many im- 


an enviable economic stability, 


and wher- 
will be 
found discussing the latest developments 


portant changes to the industry, 


ever telephone men gather they 


and seeking to ascertain the trend of events 
within the business. A glance back over 
the early history will show the more im- 
marked the 


growth of the telephone, and may throw 


portant changes that have 


light on the present trend. 
x ok x 


When telephones were first installed, 


and for a number of years afterward, 
the Bell companies built their exchanges 
and developed service largely in the big 


cities. This was natural, for it was only 
amidst dense population that the new in- 
dustry could soon be put on a paying basis 
—a most important consideration to those 
embarked in the apparently hazardous en- 
terprise of selling the so-called “toy” to 
the public. 

But the smaller communities and the 
rural districts also demanded service as 
When 


the Bell was slow in furnishing service, 


soon as the telephone made good. 


Home companies were organized and the 
Independent telephone movement was born, 
On the expiration of the original patents 
the universal demand for service enabled 
the Independents to establish themselves 
strongly in thousands of towns and build 
up a business which challenged the atten- 
tion of the Bell. 

Then followed the era of competition, 
the Bell built 


during which plants at 
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places where the 
Independents first 
furnished service, 
and the Independents invaded many Bell 
points where high rates and inadequate 
service made competition welcome. 
eee ae ee | 

This era of competition resulted in a 
tremendous growth in the number of tele- 
phones in use and, for all its bad effects 
in some particulars, was one of the pri- 
mary causes of the United States leading 
the world in telephone development today. 

Next came the public demand for only 
one telephone plant to a town. Rate com- 
missions and economists as well declared 
against dual service, and public sentiment 
economic reasons—forced 


—as well as 


many readjustments. The Independents 
withdrew from some points—usually the 
larger centers—and left the Bell to serve 
the field, while the Bell ret ed from 
others and left the locally-own 1 company 
to operate. 

These changes were facilitated by the 
fact that the two forces had reached a 
more amicable understanding as to connec- 
tion agreements than had obtained during 
the days of competition, when the fight 
was bitter and neither side would codp- 
erate even in the interest of good service. 

* Ok OK x 

During these readjustments there has 
been a so-called division of territory in 
some states whereby each side operated 
Notable 


examples of the situation are now seen in 


in some of the leading cities. 


the cases of the Kansas City Telephone 
Co., the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. at Lincoln, Neb., and the Tri-State 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co. at St. Paul, 
Minn., which are locally-owned Indepen- 
By this division the Bell 


operates at St. Louis, at Omaha and at 


dent properties. 


Minneapolis and surrounding towns. 

Under this plan, communities are given 
telephone service, either by Independent 
or Bell companies, without regard to the 
size of the places served. 

Ok Ok Ok 

Judged by the beginning of the telephone 
industry, it seemed natural for the Bell to 
serve the larger cities while the Indepen- 
dents operated in towns and rural districts. 
That was the way they started, but the 
days of competition rubbed out these lines 
of demarcation. Besides, experience has 
shown that the Bell, with its necessarily 
vast organization, cannot operate so eco- 
nomically in the smaller towns as can the 
locally-owned Independents. 

The trend of events within the last few 
years indicates a yielding to this theory, 
for the Bell 
pendent plants at St. Louis, Columbus, and 


has taken over the Inde- 
Grand Rapids, and is now negotiating for 
Kkansas City, while in a number of smaller 
places it has withdrawn from the field, 
leaving the Independents to supply service. 
* Ok Ok Ox 

These events might point toward a re- 

turn to the condition which existed at 


the beginning of the telephone industry. 
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In other words, the Bell started out op- 
erating only in the larger cities and was 
while the Inde- 


pendents made their great growth in the 


more successful there, 


thousands of smaller communities and in 
the rural districts. 

Possibly another cycle is approaching in 
which, eventually, there will be a division 
of service territory along these lines. 

There is a general opinion that the Bell 
system, with its tremendous overhead, 
usually operates without any return on its 
investment in places having fewer than 
3,000 stations, and depends on the big 
centers for the volume of revenue to make 
up the difference. By reason of the econ- 
omy of their organizations, locally-owned 
companies have repeatedly proved their 
ability to give service in the smaller com- 
munities at a much less expense than can 
the Bell. 

*x x 

All signs indicate that the demand of 
the times is for better and more telephone 
service at lower costs. The pressure to- 
wards this end is demonstrated at every 
ites 
up to the Independent and the Bell groups 


rate hearing, all over the country. 


to work out the problem, and to do that 
there must be the right kind of co6dp- 
eration between them. 

In denying that the Bell desires a mo- 


nopoly, Vice-president E. Kk. Hall, of the 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co., told 
the Chicago convention last October that 
it was important to maintain the two tele- 
phone groups, and that they should work 
together to give the public adequate, ef- 
ficient service. To give that sensible plan 
real effectiveness there must be a fair 
division of working territory. 

Many observers ask the question: If 
the Bell 


the big centers, why should it not sur- 


organization aspires to handle 


render many more of the smaller points’ 
to Independent interests that can operate 
them on the local ownership basis more 
economically ? 

Of course, the correct answer to this 
query involves several factors, the prin- 
cipal ones being sufficient capital and ca- 
pable men to look after the management. 

*k OO OK OX 

There is plenty of opportunity for both 
groups in supplying telephone service to 
the people of the United States. For either 
group to invade the other’s rights in any 
way, or to attempt what it cannot handle 
efficiently, would be courting trouble. 

The American people—the court of last 
resort—demand good telephone service at 
a reasonable cost, and they are tradition- 
ally opposed to monopoly. These are im- 
portant points which the two telephone 
groups should keep in mind and act ac- 


cordingly. 4 


How Much Publicity Do You Use? 


Here Is a Question That Many Telephone Managers Have Asked—lIt Is 
Answered with a Discussion Which Reviews the Successive Stages of 
Publicity and Results Attained Contrasted with Complete Publicity 


bye. Paxton 


Assistant General Manager, The Grayson Telephone Co., Sherman, Texas 


When the newspaper man comes to your 
office for an advertisement, is it good busi- 
ness to give him one? How much should 
the public know about your business? 
What kind of publicity should you use? 

These are questions which confront 
every telephone manager. Perhaps no 
iron-clad answer can be given to them, but 
there are certain definite lines along 
which it is safe to proceed. 

There have been three stages in the 
history of publicity: First, when not used 
at all; second, when partially used; and 
third, when fully used. 

The first stage is probably a relic of the 
barbarous times when every man lived for 
himself alone. It was a highly competi- 
tive age—not competition for business 
but competition as to whether I cut your 


throat before you cut mine. Every new 
discovery gave the possessor a distinct ad- 
vantage over his fellows—an advantage 
which he was not slow to take. 

Through generations of such _ living, 
there was instilled into the heart of man 
the idea that secrecy was the best policy 
and that to share a new discovery was to 
part with a valuable asset. 

This idea was very common among busi- 
ness men of the last generation, and is 
still found among some of them today. 
Fifty years ago any member of a firm 
would have been driven from it as a 
traitor if he had been caught revealing 
business secrets to a rival concern. To- 
day, through trade associations and trade 
papers, business men freely give out in- 
formation regarding methods of operation, 


and are greatly benefited by an _ inter- 
change of ideas. | 

Suppose I have an idea and you have | 
one. If we exchange ideas, it does not 
deprive me of my idea, or deprive you of 
yours, but, whereas, before we each had 
only one idea, now we each have two 
ideas. This is the theory of modern busi- | 
ness, and it is fast driving out the old 
policy of suppression and secrecy. 

As business emerged from its clandes-— 
tine period, it entered the second one, 
when publicity was used, but only par- 
tially. 

Of the publicity used in this period it 
may well be said: “The half has not been 
told.” Men began to give publicity to 
their undertakings, but were careful to 
present only the favorable features and to 


| 
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} equally vital. 


| business men began to 
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keep concealed the more unfavorable ones. 

It was the age of secret diplomacy, 
when, after years of professed friendship, 
nations suddenly found themselves at war 
because of some secret treaty. It was an 
age of upheaval and scandal in business, 
when the firm which made the fairest 
promises was the quickest to break them, 
if a profit could be made thereby. 

Suppose you were on a jury when a 
witness came to the stand, and after giv- 
ing testimony favorable to the defendant, 
he withdrew before he could be asked any 
questions by the other side. Would you 
not think that there must be something 
wrong with his side of the case, or he 
would not be afraid to answer a few 
questions ? 

That is the attitude which the public 


| necessarily takes when it sees a business 


which manifestly is revealing only a part 
of the facts, and concealing other facts 
It is an attitude of distrust 
and suspicion which exists even though 


_ there may not be any real cause for it. 


From this fact has come much of the 
public distrust which exists today regard- 
ing utilities and big business in general. 
From time to time, the public would hear 
of some flagrant case of graft or misman- 
agement in a utility, and since the other 
utilities kept quiet, it figured that all of 
them must be in the same boat. 

Realizing these facts, a few far-sighted 
use the third 
method of publicity—to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

A few utilities and big business corpora- 
tions began to publish their financial state- 
ments and to tell the public just how their 
business was run. The public made the 
surprising discovery that a big corporation 


_ was not necessarily a giant oppressor, but 
_ simply a large concern, run by human be- 
| ings, and no better or no worse than the 


average small business. 

There is something about an open-heart- 
ed, whole-souled man which wins and in- 
spires confidence in everyone. Just so, a 


The Third Method of Publicity—To Tell the Truth, the 
Whole Truth and Nothing But the Truth. 


business which makes a practice of frank, 


open, square dealings with the public, soon 


builds up for itself a reputation and a 


good-will which will successfully weather 
all the storms of adversity. 
If any business in the world should use 


Pa 
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full publicity it is a utility. Not only do we 
deal with the public more largely than 
any other business, but public opinion, ex- 
pressed through various regulatory or leg- 
islative bodies, determines our rates, our 
taxes, and even the conditions under which 
we shall operate our business. 

If the utilities of the country had 
started years ago to giving the public 
the real facts regarding their 
business, most of the difficul- 
ties under which they are now 
operating would never have 
been encountered. 

Take a typical case—that 
of the railroads. Nine out 
of ten persons in this coun- 
try still have the idea that a 
railroad is a crooked con- 
cern, which is robbing the 
public to pay enormous sal- 
aries to its officials, and fat dividends to 
its stockholders. The members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission do not 
think that, because they know the facts. 

If all the railroads would publish their 
financial statements in such form that the 
average man could understand them; if 
they would show just what part of the 
total income goes for salaries of execu- 
tive officers and for dividends, and what 
part goes for wages of labor and other 
operating expenses, it would clear away 
the misapprehension that exists in the 
minds of most people. 

What applies to the railroads will apply 
on a smaller scale to the telephone indus- 
try. In each community there usually 
exists a widespread distrust of the tele- 
phone business, unless the local company 
has taken steps to remove it. 

How much right has the public to 
know about our business? As are 
public institutions, the public claims the 
right to know more about us than it does 
about a private business, just as it claims 
the right to know more about the affairs 
ef a public official than it does about the 
affairs of a private individual. 

Not only does the public claim the 
right to know more about a utility, 
but it will help the utility for 
them to do so. The more they 
know about a _ utility’s affairs, 
the more interested they will 
be in it, the less apt to be- 
lieve unfounded rumors re- 
garding it, and the less 
willing to join in an attack 
upon it. 

If you are manager of a 
telephone exchange, and one 
of your personal friends 


/ 


“You Will 


we 


comes up to protest against 
some new ruling which you 
have found necessary for the safe conduct 
of your business, what will you do? 

You will make him sit down across the 
desk from you, and you will explain to 
him the reasons for your regulation until 
he is satisfied. It is a pretty safe bet 


Ite 


that nine times out of ten you can take 
one of your friends and, in a personal in- 
terview, convince him of the necessity 
for any reasonable requirement of your 
business. 

Now, that is the whole secret of full 


—~ 


: _~ 
Now listen 
tome me tell aay 
you why we_. m 
need this | a 


Make Him Sit Down Across the Desk from 
You and Explain to Him the Reasons.”’ 


publicity. If you can convince one of 
your friends by telling him all the facts, 
why not tell all the facts to the general 
public, and convince them too? 

Many utilities and large business insti- 
tutions have recently adopted the plan of 
giving wide publicity to their affairs. 
Utility publicity bureaus have been formed 
all over the country for the express pur- 
pose of keeping the public informed of the 
nature and needs of the utility business. 
All these are good things, but the greatest 
good can be accomplished by the local 
utility man right in his home town. 

Are there no limits to the amount of 
information a utility should give out re- 
garding itself? 

Yes, there are some. The management 
of a company does not present every de- 
tail of the business in its report to the 
directors—but it does present the out- 
standing facts of the business in such 
shape that the directors can tell what is 
really going on. Just so, a utility should 
present sufficient facts about itself and its 
plans to the public to enable them to tell 
what is going on. 

Many telephone companies follow the 
plan of using considerable publicity when 
they are after an increase in rates, want 
to speed up collections, or have some other 
special need. During the times when 
there is no special need, they use no pub- 
licity at all. 

It is undoubtedly a good plan to use 
publicity when you have a special need 
for it, but if you use it only at such times 
its value to you will be discounted very 
heavily. 

You know what you think of a neighbor 
who never comes to your house except 
when he wants to borrow something; 
first, it is your lawnmower, then your rake 
and hoe, or your new fishing tackle. He 
may be a fine fellow, and have a good 
reason each time he comes to borrow, but 
pretty soon you get to feeling that you 
hate to see him come, because you know 
he will want something. The public feels 
about the same way with reference to a 
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utility that never comes before them ex- 
cept when it wants something. 

A utility should adopt the policy of 
keeping itself and its affairs constantly 
before the people it serves. It should 
keep them informed of developments in 
its particular field, and of the steps it is 
taking to maintain and extend its service. 

There are many different forms of pub- 
licity open to a utility, and a telephone 
company can avail itself of any or all of 
them. 

There is the paid advertisement in the 
local newspaper. This form of publicity 
should be used by every telephone com- 
pany. Each month it should present 
salient facts regarding its business to the 
public by means of newspaper advertising. 
No other method of publicity reaches so 
many people as this one. 

A telephone company can give publicity 
to its undertakings by means of notices or 
bulletins mailed to all subscribers. Nearly 
every telephone company mails bills each 
month to all its subscribers. This offers 
a splendid opportunity at small cost to 
enclose a little bulletin giving interesting 
facts regarding the business. 

Down in Texas last year, a telephone 
company was having a rate fight. The 
only newspaper in town was hostile. It 
not only refused to print articles favor- 
able to the company, but constantly ran 
articles attacking the proposed rate in- 
crease. Since it could not get a hearing 
through the paper, the telephone company 
started mailing bulletins direct to its sub- 
scribers. 

Every time the newspaper published an 
attack on the company, every telephone 
subscriber would receive a bulletin giving 
the true facts in the case, and calling at- 
tention to the unfair attitude of the paper. 
After three or four rounds of this kind, 
the editor sent word to the telephone man- 
ager that he was willing to “call it a 
day,” and from that time on he never pub- 
lished a single article against the tele- 
phone company. This incident shows the 
power of publicity through bulletins 
mailed to subscribers. 


One of the best sources of publicity for 
a telephone company is through notices 
and writeups in the local newspapers. The 
papers are always on the lookout for local 
news, and are glad to get anything of gen- 
eral interest. Happenings among the em- 
ployes, new additions to plant, little inci- 
dents with a human interest side, all will 
be gladly published by the editor. 

Pick up several copies of the average 
newspaper and look through them. The 
chances are good that you will find one 
or more news items regarding the tele- 
phone business. Perhaps it is the number 
of telephones in New Zealand, a report on 
New York’s underground plant, or maybe 
an account of how some operator stayed 
at her post in time of danger. It helps 
you for the paper to publish these tele- 


phone items, even if they are far away;. 
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but the point is that if the editor pub- 
lishes news about the telephone business 
in New Zealand, he will also be glad to 
publish news about the telephone business 
in his own town. 

Make the newspaper man your friend. 
Have your operators tip you off when 
there is an unusual happening in town, 
and telephone the editor so he can get it 
for his paper. Buy advertising in his 
paper and pay for it. You have a busi- 
ness to build up just the same as a mer- 
chant has. Don’t expect to get something 
for nothing, but if you treat the news- 
paper man right, he will treat you right. 

When you have some real telephone 
news, take it to him and he will run it for 
you. Don’t be too awfully modest in fig- 


ELIMINATE THESE THINGS. 


The youth who honestly aspires to 
the real aristocracy of leadership and 
power should, by heroic will-power, 
eliminate from his soul four things— 
fear, self-indulgence, jealousy and preju- 
dice. Add to these a firm belief in Al- 
mighty God, and a fixed resolve for 
service to humanity, and there is noth- 
ing on earth or in the waters under the 
earth, that can long impede success or 
continually thwart its human recogni- 
tion.—John Temple Graves. 


uring what is “news.” The editor can 
throw it in the waste basket if he doesn’t 
want to use it. You had better take him 
a few items which he can’t use than never 
take him anything because you are waiting 
for a world-famous happening. 

A good form of telephone publicity is 
through the spoken word. Almost every 
town has a Rotary Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, or other local organization 
which would be glad to hear an interest- 
ing talk on the telephone business. 

Any high school principal is glad to 
have a business talk before his older 
classes. A telephone manager can go be- 
fore a high school class, make a_ talk 
which will be of real benefit to the stu- 
dents, and give them some good informa- 
tion about his business. When these stu- 
dents have grown up, and are the men and 
women of the community, they will feel 
friendly toward the telephone business 
because they know something about it, and 
because they will remember that the man- 
ager took an interest in them. 

One of the most valuable means of 
publicity is through personal contact. If 
you can get a subscriber to come to the 
office, show him the operating room with 
the girls at work, show him the terminal 
room with its network of wires, show him 
the cashier’s office and explain how much 
money it takes to run a telephone plant. 
You will send him away friendly to the 
operators and more considerate of the 
company and its requirements. 

In one of the Southwestern states there 
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is a state normal school which far sur- 
passes all the other state schools in its 
ability to get appropriations. No matter 
how hard up the state treasury maybe, 
or how much the legislature may skimp 
on the other state schools, this normal 
always gets its full quota. } 

I wondered why this was true until one 
day I visited this normal with a small 
party of friends. We first went to this 
president’s office and told the stenogra- 
pher that we wanted permission to look 
over the grounds. She asked us to wait 
a few minutes, saying that the president 
was in conference, but would be glad to 
show us around himself. 

Soon the president came out, greeted us 
cordially, and spent the next hour show- 
ing us all over the place and explaining 
in detail each thing of interest. When we 
left, every man in the crowd said that if 
he ever went to the legislature, that presi- 
dent could have anything he wanted fom 
his school. 

The same rule will work Sa 
a telephone exchange. If you can’t get 
a subscriber to come to you, you can 
go to him. Every telephone manager 
should get around town, make service 
tests, examine the equipment, visit his 
subscribers. A few minutes spent in this 
way every day, or a definite time each 
week, will do much to build your service 
up and impress the subscribers with your 
desire to give the best possible service. — 

A large percentage of telephone com- 
plaints are psychological—they exist only 
in the mind of the subscriber. Once it is 
known that the management is alert to 
remedy all troubles, complaints of this 
kind usually drop to almost nothing. 

One could write at almost endless length 
about publicity and the benefits to be de- 
rived from it. ¢. 

Given a well-organized telephone com- 
pany, honestly and capably managed, striv- 
ing to give the best possible service, 
the more information you give the public, 
the better. 

Given a poorly-organized company wit 
watered stock, inefficient management and 
careless employes, and the less informa- 
tion you give the public, the better. One 
good thing about the latter type of con- 
cern is that sooner or later that very 
publicity which it shuns will force it out 
of business. 4 

Sometimes we see in the papers a squib 
to the effect that away back in the moun- 
tains of a certain state, they don’t a 
the Civil War is over yet, and still vo 
regularly for Andrew Jackson at eacl 
election. So, even in the telephone busi- 
ness, there are some managers who do 
not know that times have changed, and 
are still operating under the old policy y 
secrecy and suppression of facts. But the 
modern telephone man is losing no oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of the times, a id 
is finding well-chosen publicity one of h 
most valuable assets. 
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A School for the Plant Employes 


Educational Plan for Training Plant Employes Adopted by Rochester 
Telephone Corp. Gives the Men an Understanding of the Fundamentals— 
Paper Presented at the Rochester Convention of the Up-State Association 


By Robert M. Bruce 


Plant Superintendent, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


There is nothing new in the idea of 
training employes. The traffic department 
_ recognized some years ago the importance 

of placing trained operators at the switch- 
board instead of schooling them at the 
expense of the subscriber, resulting in 
poor service. But the training of the plant 
employe has been left to his supervisor or 
foreman, or more usually to “follow-the- 
leader” methods. 

Some of you may remember how you 
started in as a groundman, or an instal- 
ler’s helper. You were told to get busy 
and, if you didn’t move fast, an oath or a 
_ swift kick helped you to understand. You 
» were bawled out in a loud and vicious 
, manner for doing something wrong when 
no one had told you how to do it right. 

. In the early days there were no instruc- 
tions or handbooks to guide you in what 
_ you were attempting. I will not say that 
, the things learned by hard knocks in the 


school of experience are not important 


factors in a man’s telephone education, but 
I can see where many of our good em- 


_ ployes would have been further advanced 


if they had received proper instructions at 
the time they started in the business. And 
I can see how, by giving their employes an 
understanding of the fundamentals, the 


, companies would have been many dollars 
| ahead—but why hold a post-mortem? 

If I may refer to our local situation at 
the time of consolidation, August 1, 1921, 
/ you will appreciate some of the problems 
/ which have confronted us. My only rea- 
son for telling you of these things is to 
) show why an educational plan for our 
i plant employes was necessary in Rochester. 
_ Shortly after the consolidation we hit 
\ upon the plan of centralizing the despatch- 
) ing of our repairmen so as to eliminate the 
| covering of the same territory by two 
| repair forces despatched from two or 
| three central office headquarters to clear 
k trouble in one locality. 
__ This plan was put into effect after suit- 
. able equipment had been installed to han- 
dle it. x 
We had overlooked a big point, and 
| that was that we had two distinct forces. 
(In other words, we had a force of men 
'who understood Western Electric equip- 
,ment and another force familiar with 
| Stromberg-Carlson types of apparatus. 
‘We tried the central dispatching plan for 
)about six weeks and could see that we 
) were worse off than before we started. 
‘We now realized the necessity of taking 
‘Measures at once to educate the men so 


‘ 


that they would be able to handle trouble 
on both types of equipment. 

The most serious condition in those 
days, and one which caused much con- 
cern, was the P. B. X. situation. We 
hastily threw some P. B. X. equipment 
together and proceeded to take our re- 
pairmen and put them through a course of 
sprouts. At that time 12 men were work- 
ing on this class of trouble.. After we had 
gone along to a point where our repairmen 
were familiar with any type of P. B. X. 


TO GAIN SUCCESS. 


For gaining success I have a rule 
which I formulated many, many years 
ago, and that rule is: Stick, Dig and 
Save.—Chauncey M. Depew. 


board, we were able to reduce our force to 
six. The results of this experiment were 
so gratifying that we felt the need of 
going further. 

In September, 1922, we organized a 
definite form of instruction covering the 
following branches: 

First, a fundamental knowledge of the 
circuits in use in the various types of ap- 
paratus. 

Second, public relations. Along with 
teaching the fundamentals of telephone 
circuits, we also take up that all-important 
subject, “Public Relations.” 

It is particularly important that the new 
employes be instructed how to conduct 
themselves while on the subscriber’s prem- 
ises, and it is likewise important that the 
older men be reminded of their duties in 
this respect. 

A short time ago an irate subscriber 
came into my office. He was very much 
excited and after offering severe criticism 
of the company’s methods and its em- 
ployes, I found out that the trouble was 
due to a careless workman walking across 
a highly-polished floor without removing 
his dirty rubbers. I had another case 
where a subscriber complained because, 
according to his story, two men were loaf- 
ing in the basement. 

It seems to me that if the employe 
whose job it is to install a telephone enters 
the premises in a business-like manner, 
sizes up the situation, and does the job 
with some display of snap, he creates the 
impression in the mind of the subscriber 
that the whole works is functioning in 
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and 


much the same way. On the other hand, 
if an employe were to walk into a private 
residence, throw his tool bag down in the 
middle of the floor for someone to stum- 
ble over, discard his overcoat any old 
place, go down cellar and light a cigaret, 
stroll around and get into an argument 
with the subscriber before the telephone 
had been used, the service, in the mind of 
the subscriber, will be about the same as 
this representative has caused him to pic- 
ture it—decidedly off color. 

When we place poles on private prop- 
erty, we have no right to destroy shrub- 
bery and break down flowers, or to leave 
the lawn covered with two or three inches 
of loose dirt. If we do unavoidably leave 
some of these things in a bad condition, 
there should be no time wasted in making 
a report and no delay in adjusting the 
matter to the satisfaction of the property 
owner. 

When we consider that our plant men 
ceme in contact with at least 250 sub- 
scribers every working day and that the 
actions of these men are likely to be 
watched and criticized by the public, we 
all feel that too much attention cannot be 
given to impressing the employes with the 
importance of so conducting themselves 
when on the subscriber’s premises as to 
leave the very best impressions. 

Third, value of material. We also 
teach our employes some idea of the 
monetary value of the things they are 
working with. Wire, tape, batteties, and 
other articles are used in a great many 
homes and business places for other than 
telephone purposes. I do not mean to 
infer that our men are dishonest, but they 
do get careless and leave material on the 


subscriber’s premises, or give it away 
without considering its value. 
To bring out this point, we have 


mounted a number of articles on a board 
indicated their value in terms of 
money. You would be surprised to know 
how differently the employes look on 
materials since their value has been called 
to their attention in this way. 

They know more about their job and 
what the company is spending. They are 
more economical because they feel that the 
company has always done the fair thing in 
respect to wages, and if they save money 
for the company they increase its earnings. 
If the earnings are increased, they know 
they will benefit more than if the earnings 
are not so large. It is brought out in 
school that if an installer was a bit care- 
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less and cut a run of triple wire two or 
three feet too long and threw it away, in 
the course of a year such a practice would 
amount to a loss of over $1,600 for the 
installation department. 

A case was cited in the schoolroom 
where an inspector found a box contain- 
ing 100 12-volt switchboard lamps in the 
back of a P. B. X. board. The operator 
informed the inspector that the repairman 
left them there so one would be available 
when it was necessary to replace a burned- 
out lamp. The lamps cost 30 cents each— 
$30 in material lying around with a chance 
of losing it. 

Fourth, a full day’s work. The neces- 
sity of economizing on time is taken up 
and the value in dollars of a few minutes 
spent in visiting or idling is brought out. 
The men are brought to understand that 
they are expected to put in eight hours of 
effective labor, and that the wasted time 
means so much less production and so 
much less chance for advancement. 

Fifth, loyalty and codperation. The 
principal factor in the success of any com- 
pany is the loyalty of the employes. The 
men are impressed with the fact that 
wholesale codperation and loyalty to the 
interests of the company rebound to their 
own benefit. The faculty of being able to 
work with your fellow employes in har- 
mony and to be willing not only to do 
your own share of the job, but also to lend 
a helping hand to the younger worker, is 
taught as a desirable quality. 

Sixth, value of the benefit plan. The 
sickness and accident benefit plan is ex- 
plained to the men and the advantages 
are shown, in accident cases, of accepting 
settlements which are given by our com- 
pany, instead of turning the matter over 
to the state industrial commission. 

Seventh, safety from fire hazards. Stress 
is laid on following the specifications of 
the state board of underwriters, and our 
installers are expected to pass the same 
inspections which are required of electric 
light and power installers. The standard 
wiring specifications of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s engineers are 
also taught, on the principle that if the 
work is properly installed, the maintenance 
will be economical. 


Schedule for Classes. 


The question of arranging hours for 
the school was considered from the stand- 
point of least interference with regular 
cuties. The time for classes was set for 
4:30 to 6 p. m., the company releasing the 
man a half-hour earlier and the employe 
giving an hour of his own time for the 
sake of the instruction. When a man is 
engaged who needs to make quick progress 
—we will say in the installation depart- 
ment—he is informed that he must spend 
two evenings a week in the school until he 
is sufficiently advanced to go out on his 
own hook. 

The classes are limited to seven, as it 
was found that with a greater. number the 
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instructor could not give sufficient atten- 
tion to the individual members and ques- 
tions could not be answered with sufficient 
detail to be grasped by all the men. 
After the school had been in operation 
a short time, interest began to be shown 
by other employes and all available even- 
ings were taken. Classes from 7:30 to 9 
p. m. were then opened and volunteers 
were glad to come on their own time and 
have been regular in attendance. The 
classes are given two lessons each week 


‘until such time as they are able to go 


aliead independently with their work. 

The commercial men are also taking ad- 
vantage of this school to become posted on 
the actual working of the plans they are 
selling, and classes for them are: held 
twice each week. The standard wiring 
plans mean a lot more after being shown 


~ in actual operation. 


The room where the classes are held is 
fitted up with blackboards, a telephone 
pole with cable terminal, drops and aerial 
wires. We show mounted on panels va- 
roius types of substation equipment, cen- 
tral office apparatus and P. B. X. boards 
are also used in classwork. 

Method of Teaching Circuits. 


The circuit is drawn on the blackboard 
and explained to the men. They are then 
requested to make a copy of the drawing. 
The drawing on the board is then covered 
up. Their copies are taken away and they 
are required to reproduce the circuit from 
memory. The drawings are examined by 
the instructor and any errors pointed out. 

As soon as the men are able to sketch 
the circuits from memory correctly, its 
operation is explained and all questions 
answered until each man thoroughly un- 
derstands it. The panel boards are now 
brought into use and the apparatus con- 
nected up and shown in actual operation. 
By this method the men make practical 
use of their blueprints and drawings. 

Troubles are now introduced into the 
apparatus or wiring and the men apply 
their own knowledge to locating and clear- 
ing them. The instructor sees to it that 
the troubles are located by an intelligent 
application of the knowledge of the cir- 
cuits which have been taught—and not 
by a hit-or-miss method. 

The men must find and clear the trouble 
and be able to explain why the circuit 
would not work. Special care is given to 
teaching the men to be able to locate and 
clear troubles without calling the deskmen 
for tests. They are expected to have their 
lines ready for the final O.K. when they 
call the deskman. 

Results of School Work. 

In the installation department this school 
work has made the men familiar with the 
various types of apparatus used in Roch- 
ester and has aided in the speeding up of 
installations. It sometimes happens that 
in transporting equipment from the store- 
room to the subscriber’s premises, some- 
thing becomes out of adjustment or dis- 
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arranged and, under the old order of 
things, could not always be repaired hy 
the installer. It was necessary for him 
to either return the equipment to the 
storeroom and obtain new, or install it and 
send a repairman to put it in condition. 

In the maintenance department the re- 
sults have been still more obvious. The 
time per station for clearing trouble has 
been reduced, as the men know how to 
test for defects and how to locate and 
clear them promptly. We have reduced 
the number of repeated troubles by 25 
per cent and the total troubles approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. It has taken unnec- 
essary work off the deskmen and given 
them a chance to watch complicated trou- 
bles more closely and do other things. 

A great many good suggestions have 
been made by the men who attend the 
school, as we always set aside a certain 
amount of time for general discussion of 
the topics under consideration. It is also 
the practice for the instructor to go to 
the men at times while they are on their 
work, to be sure that they are applying 
the teachings of the school, both in instal- 
lation work and in locating trouble. 

We have seen that our public relations 
teachings have reduced very noticeably the 
number of complaints which were caused 
by carelessness and thoughtlessness on the 
part of the employe. I believe they have 
saved the company a great many dollars 
in damage claims and, best of all, has 
demonstrated to our subscribers that our 
organization is made up of considerate and 
businesslike employes. 


The spirit of codperation between the 
various departments has been greatly im- 
proved and the stone-wall barriers that 
have existed to a certain extent have been 
removed, for the reason that the men are 
familiar with their own shortcomings and 
appreciate more the problems of other de- 
partments. : 

From the standpoint of the company, 
the school offers an opportunity of know- 
ing which men can qualify for certain 
work and where each man should be 
placed. It gives the man who has ability 
an opportunity to show it. It makes him 
feel that he is not just a cog in the wheel, 
but that he is a part of a wonderful or- 
ganization in which, if he does the right 
thing, he has a chance of advancement by 
his efforts. 

We do not want to create the impres- 
sion that we have reached perfection in 
our educational work. We have not; and 
we are always open to suggestions. 


The tremendous amount of cable con- 
struction work planned by the engineering 
department for completion during the year 
1923 made it necessary for us to take steps 
to increase our splicing force to meet this 
program, We attempted to bring in help 
from the outside. We found, however, 
that splicers were not available from any 
source. Therefore, the only thing we 
could do was to educate our splicers’ 
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helpers, who were desirous of advancing 
in that particular branch of the business 
and were willing to give up their time 
from six to nine o'clock in the evening to 
learn the job and to get the necessary 
practice. This was done in the following 
manner : 

A suitable bench was placed with racks 
to accommodate seven or eight men at 
one time. Small pieces of junk cable were 
fastened to these racks and the men in- 
structed how to remove armor without in- 
juring the wires within, the method of 
splicing the wires, and the operation of 
wiping joints. 

To add a touch of real conditions, a piece 
of messenger wire with cable, as actually 
constructed, was placed. As the men ad- 
vanced, they were required to erect a plat- 
form on this messenger and perform the 
work under practically the same conditions 
as they would have on a regular job. In 
about two months’ time the men were 
capable of going ahead with small aerial 
construction work. 


English Operator Prosecuted for 
Giving Information to the Press. 
The seriousness with which the tele- 

phone authorities in England regard the 

lack of discrimination among telephone 
operators is reflected in the prosecution 
of an operator in the Telephone Trunk 

Exchange for disclosing information in 

contravention of his duties as operator. 

Prosecuting for the Post Office, the 
telephone department’s attorney informed 
the Mansion House judge that under a 
section of the act applying to telephones 
the disclosure of messages was made a 
misdemeanor punishable with a maximum 
term of 12 months’ hard labor. 

The operator .in question had made 
police telephone messages the basis for 
news stories which he had in turn tele- 
phoned to London newspapers. In order 
to confirm the telephoned stories sent 
them by the operator the newspapers had 
communicated with the police in the dis- 
tricts concerned. Test messages were 
sent by the telephone authorities there- 
after and where there were any items of 
news contained in them the same operator 
notified the newspapers as before. 

The court committed the telephone op- 
erator for trial, allowing bail in $250. 


Condensers and Loading Coil for 
Homemade Radio Outfits. 

The operation of radio- receiving sets 
can be improved by the use of a very sim- 
ple and cheap condenser connected across 
the telephone receivers and a similar one 
connected in series with the antenna, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce. Longer 
waves can be received by the use of a very 
simple type of loading coil. The coil is 
particularly useful in connection with the 
single-circuit receiving set. 

The auxiliary condenser which is used 
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LIFE’S CANVAS. 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“Sunshine and shadows and laughter and tears, 
These are forever the paints of the years, 
Splashed on the canvas of life day by day, 
We are the artists, the colors are they.” 


Sometimes, when we think of the lives of other people, we wonder if 
there has not been an unfair distribution of these tubes of color with which 
every mortal paints his manner of living on life’s canvas. 

Recently I met an old lady in a depot who still had a long and useful 


life to live. 


We were both waiting for the same train. 


It is interesting to 


meet an old person of this woman’s type, as her conversation does not con- 


sist of current topics of today and possibilities of the future. 


talks of other days. 
fashioned living. 


Rather, she 


She draws from memory’s storehouse bits of old- 


As this old woman talked, I seemed to be standing before the canvas 


containing the unfinished picture of her life. 


Although she was old and 


uneducated, the tubes of sunshine and laughter were not emptied long ago, 


leaving only gray tubes of shadow and tears for old age. 
plenty of each to finish her life’s picture. 

“It is too bad we had to walk over here. 
taxi at the other depot,’ I remarked. 


No, she had 


I thought we might find a 


(I was handing her the tube of gray paint.) 


“Oh, I’m used to walking. 


I will walk a mile after I leave the train. I 


am going to visit my boy, Henry,” she replied pleasantly. 
(She reached for the tube of sunshine paint.) 
“I have lived alone since Henry died 14 years ago come next October 


the eleventh.” 


(She made a little stroke from the tube of gray.) 

“But the children are all married and live on farms near about.” 
(She reached for the tube of sunshine paint.) 

“After Henry died, I ‘let out’ the farm, and I raise chickens and flowers 


in summer and quilt for other people in the winter. 
thread these last two months quilting.” 


ve used 60 spools of 


“Tsn’t it hard to quilt so steadily?” I asked. 
“Yes, at first it was hard; but if you like to quilt, after you get used 


to it you don’t think of being tired. 


book learnin.’ 


Anyway, I was brought up to work, 
and I have never known what it would be like to set idle. 


I never had no 


Henry and me married and started farming when we were 


18 years old. The children all have book learnin’, though, but they wouldn't 
if Henry and me hadn’t worked and saved. We have good children.” 


I noticed she had an old dress on her®arm. 


I realized that visiting for 


her meant fitting right into the daily routine of farm work, starting at five 


and ending at bed time. 


As I watched her trudging down the road on her mile’s walk toward 


Henry’s, I thought: 


“Lord, grant me the patience to work and to wait, 
Make me an artist, though humble my style, 
And let my life’s canvas show 
Something worth while.” 


in series with the antenna, and the loading 
coil, may also be used when the crystal 
detector is replaced by an electron tube de- 
tector unit, or when an amplifier is added 
to the receiving set. 

The condenser used in series with the 
antenna makes it convenient to tune to 
wave lengths less than 300 meters. The 
condenser used across the telephone re- 
ceivers increases the intensity of signals 
which are received from some radio sta- 
tions. 

The loading coil enables the equipment 
to respond to wave lengths above 600 me- 


ters, up to about 3,000 meters. Time sig- 
nals from high power stations can thus be 
received. The use of the loading coil also 
increases the receiving distance of the 
equipment, because many of the higher 
power stations use longer waves. 

All these features are fully described in 
Circular No. 137 of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which is the fourth of a series deal_ 
ing with construction of a very simple 
radio receiving set, and may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C,; at. five cents a copy. 


Advertising Creates Toll Business 


Extensive Campaign to Increase Use of Long Distance by Majority of 
Subscribers Introduced by Southwestern Bell—Sells the Voice Itself Rather 
Than Long Distance — Advertisements Carrying Heart Appeal Bring Results 


An advertising campaign which has 
brought results, and one that is worthy 
of study, was inaugurated early this year 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
order to increase the use of long distance 
service by its subscribers. 

Formerly the company had always fea- 
tured one of three ideas in its long dis- 
tance advertising—elimination of distance, 
speed of communication, or accuracy of 
communication. To illustrate these points, 
the usual method has been to picture two 
telephone subscribers with telephones in 
hand, separated by clouds or rivers. How- 
ever, it was felt lately that with this 
style of advertising one of the most pow- 
erful selling points the telephone has to 
offer—the personality of the human voice 
—was overlooked. 

So in developing the new campaign the 
idea of selling the voice itself as the most 
perfect means of communication was the 
fundamental thought, this slogan being 
carried throughout the series: “Your 
Voice Is You—Visit Them by Telephone!” 


of Hearing 


a Voice 


When you are traveling, evening brings 
lonesome hours. You would be glad if it 
were possible to pack your grip and find 
yourself instantly at home. You sen (sod 
the joyful cry, “It’s Daddy!’’ responding 
to your call. 


You cannot make this quick visit, but at 
the nearest telephone ‘“Long Distance”’ 
will send your voice — you —over rivers, 
mountains and deserts to your loved ones. 
It will ring them to you. 


When you hear the voice, you feel the 
presence. The voice is the person. Your 
voice 15 you. 


Ask the Long Distance operator abouc 


Station to Station calls and particularly 
the low rates prevailing after 8:30 p. m. 


Sournwesrern Bett TeverHone Co. 


Your Voice is You—Visit Them by Telephone 


Doesn’t a Reminder Like This Make a Man 
Want to Get Within Speaking Distance 
of His Family—Right Away? 


By M. J. Fleming 


This message is being spread through- 
out the territory of the Southwestern 
Bell—Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas—by newspaper adver- 
tisements, posters on display at exchanges, 
and folders distributed among the sub- 
scribers. 


The reasons that made it advisable to 
sell the voice instead of the telephone are 
similar to the conditions which caused 
manufacturers of beds to sell sleep rather 
than beds, soap manufacturers to sell 
“that school-girl complexion” or “the 
skin you love to touch” rather than the 
chemical content of their products, and 
victrola companies to sell the perform- 
ance of great artists rather than a me- 
chanically perfect instrument to put in 
a corner of the living room. 


“Your Voice Is You” sort of “sinks 
in’ and makes an impression. It makes a 
personal appeal. “Why, that’s so—it 


would be kind of nice to get the folks on 
long distance and say ‘Hello’ to them. 


And I guess they’d like to hear my voice” 


just as much as I want to hear theirs.” 

“Each inflection of your voice has a 
meaning for those who know you. Noth- 
ing may substitute for it.” This point is 
well designed to set a person thinking— 
and if he can be started thinking, he will 
usually act. 

It all started with the discovery that 
the Southwestern company was getting 
90 per cent of its toll business from only 
10 per cent of its subscribers and these 
were, of course, all business patrons. 

This brought up the problem of getting 
the 90 per cent of the subscribers who 
were only using 10 per cent of the toll 
business, to increase their use of toll facil- 
ities. The selling of the voice dovetails 
very well with the attempts to interest 
this 90 per cent—the home subscribers— 
for, in pointing out the importance of the 
voice in communications the appeal is 
naturally to the heart. 

For this purpose, quotations from old 
poets are used in the advertising, and one 
entire poem that ties the advertising ap- 
peal up with modern times and conditions 
is used—“Let Them Hear Your Voice,” 
by Edgar Guest. 

The campaign started with the Christ- 
mas advertisement, which was followed by 
a series of advertisements in all the lead- 
ing newspapers through the Southwestern 
Bell territory. 

A booklet using the same sketch as ap- 
peared in the advertisement, and elabo- 
rating to a considerable extent on the 
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theme, was issued at the same time, for | 
counter distribution. Other booklets were 
issued from time to time, also using the | 
sketches and themes and expanding on 
what was told in the advertisements. 


“Catchy” posters and counter cards 
were issued for display at hotels, railroad 
stations, exchanges and connecting com- 
pany offices; rate cards—a different one 


Hew wonderful x 
the human soice! It 
ts tndeed the organ of 

the soul’*” 


Adelina Patti's debut before the Academy of 
Music, in New York, November 24, 1859, 
in Lucia di Lammermoor. 


“Tt is indeed the organ of the soul!" 
Men crossed the continent to hear the 
golden notes of Patti. Nations have been 
swayed under the spell of a t leader. 
Each inflection of your voice has a mean- 
ing for those who know you. Nothing 
may substitute for it. Your voice is you. 


When you have news for a friend—when 
a business matter needs attention—when 
you wish to bring joy to those at home— 
send your voice—yourself—on the errand. 
You may talk to anyone, anywhere in the 
United States—dy telephone. 


Ask the Long Distance operator about 
Station to Station calls and particularly 
the low rates prevailing after 8:30 p. m. 


Souruwesrern Bett Teverrions Co. 


Your Voice is You—Visit Them by Telephone 


Another Advertisement Used by the South- — 
western Bell to Emphasize the Person- | 
ality Expressed by the Voice. ; 


being compiled for each city, giving the 
rates from long distance calls from the 
city to representative points in the United 
States—were placed on the counters for 
distribution; and bill inserts were em-. 
closed with the monthly statements—all 
driving home the point that “Your Voice 
Is You.” 4 
Publicity stories were prepared for 
newspapers in which advertisements were 
run—no avenue of access to the interest 
of the public being left unused in the 
campaign. ; 
Courtesy cards, gently giving the tele- 
phone users a few instructions as to the 
manner of using the telephone so as a 
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derive the best service, were prepared, 
supplied with cords so that they could be 
hung on the instrument. Different cards 
were issued for the manual and the dial 
telephones. 
The part which the employes could take 
in the campaign was not ‘forgotten, and 
posters for the employes’ bulletin boards 
were issued one week previous to the pub- 
lication in each town of the advertisement 
with which the poster dealt. A long dis- 
tance supplement to the Southwestern 
Telephone News also told them about the 
campaign and how they could help, and 
every employe received one of the supple- 
ments. 
A quotation from Cicero, “Wonderful, 
indeed, is the power of the voice,’ was 
the inspiration for the first advertisement, 


"Tis the heart's 
veorce alone can reach 
the heart.” 

—De Musser 


Hark back in memory to the days of child- 
hood when you knelt at your mother's 
knee. Was ever anything sweeter than the 
sound of hervoice? It was more beautiful 
than the distant chimes of a cathedral. 
i There’s something in the voice we love 
| which overHows our hearts with joy. 


| Today others cherish your voice as ‘you 
cherished hers. 


If distance prevents your visiting family or 
triends—remember you can send your voice 
— yoursel/f—to them over rivers, mountains 
and deserts, by Long Distance telephone. 1 


Hl Ask the Long Distance.operator about 


Station to Station calls and particulary 
the low rates prevailing after 8:30 p. m. 


SourHwesTERN Be TeLePHONE Co. 


Your Voice is You—Visit Them by Telephone 


The Pleasure Derived From Listening to 
the Voices of Those We Love Is Well 
Brought Out in This Advertisement. 
which was entitled “A Delightful Holiday 
Remembrance.” 
_ It was run during the holiday season 
and reminded the telephone user that on 
those days his presence, the sound of his 
‘voice, is valued above all precious gifts. 
“But what if distance prevents your actu- 
ally joining the happy circle?” the ad- 
Vertisement brings out, “Your telephone 
‘then is the friendly tie. It takes no heed 
of miles, of rivers, mountains or deserts.” 
| There was an attractive sketch at the 
top of the advertisement, in which the 
father was shown greeting his family, in 
 person—the telephone itself not being 
shown in any of the advertisements. 


Teese HONY 


Another advertisement utilizes Adelina 
Patti’s famous debut in New York City, 
November 24, 1859, as “Lucia.” To those 
who crossed the continent that they might 
attend this performance, Patti was her 
voice and through it she expressed her 
personality. 

The family of the man away from home, 
while interested in hearing a famous singer, 
is not half so interested as it is in having 
contact with “Dad’s” personality. He is re- 
minded, all through this series of adver- 
tisements, how easy it is to quickly bring 
his personality into contact with them. 

Other advertisements remind the travy- 
eler who is lonesome for the “home 
folks” that, with the kindly assistance of 
“Long Distance,’ he can be right with 
them in a few minutes’ time; that “When 
you hear the voice you feel the presence” ; 
and that “’Tis the heart’s voice alone can 
reach the heart.” 

A strong appeal is carried by one ad- 
vertisement which has a few grains of 
flattery—and who is immune ?—and a good 
percentage of logic in it. The words of 
Pliny, the younger, “The living voice af- 
fects men more than what they read,” 
are related to “Your Voice,” the title of 
the advertisement. 

A — subcaption, 
Accurate,” combines the flattery and the 
logic. Again the fact that the inflection 
of the individual voice has a meaning for 
those who know it is brought out. “Di- 
rections’ that you give personally are 
quickly and accurately executed, because 
your associates cannot fail to understand 
you.” That is apparent enough, but its 
relation to the telephone is not always 
thought of. 

Another—picturing the invention of the 
telephone by Bell—follows the educa- 
tional trend, which is so popular in mod- 
ern advertising, Still another tells the 
man away from home that a cheerful 
corps of long distance operators is at his 
service, ready to transport his voice to his 
loved ones. 

The posters were exceptionally good- 
looking and of a style to attract the eye. 
Most of them duplicated the advertise- 
ments. 

The first one, the one about the holi- 
day season, was done on a ground of 
vivid blue, almost a “Rolls-Royce” blue. 
The reading matter was in dark blue, the 
exact shade to stand out from the lighter 
blue, and the home scene was in soft 
tones. The whole thing was a well-studied 
arrangement, effective and pleasing. 

Another one is in gray and blue, with 
a touch of orange; and another—this one 
a counter card, supplied with an easel— 
was in dark blue with black letters on a 
cream colored inset, and the figure of a 
man lounging in a chair, with a letter in 
his hand. The thought that he is only 
a few steps from a telephone—and, thus, 
from the writer of the letter—immediately 
suggests itself. 


“Direct — Persuasive— 
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One of the articles prepared for the 
press contained information about the 
oscillograph. It was put up in an inter- 
esting, readable style, and told the public 
how the human voice is photographed by 
this machine and how the machine shows 
that no two voices are alike. There was 
no technical language used and the item 
was one of those which is easily absorbed. 


The oscillograph item, which appeared 
under the head, “Machine Photographs 
the Human Voice,” follows: 


“Taking a picture of the voice sounds 
about as reasonable as picking up a hand- 
ful of shadow. Yet that is just what is 
done by the oscillograph, an instrument 
in use in the experimental and research 
laboratories of the Bell telephone com- 
pany. 

The real work for which the oscillo- 
graph is used is to improve the trans- 
mission of the human voice by telephony, 
especially over long distance. According 
to Mr. , local manager, the tele- 
phone company works on the principle 
that it does not sell a tangible commodity 
such as stores do, but actually enables the 
subscribers to exchange their ideas by 
carrying their speech. 

On this principle, the company believes 
that the more clearly it can carry the tone 
of the voice the better people can ex- 
change their ideas, and in order to im- 
prove the quality of transmission, the Bell 


the Blue Bell there's 


a@ telephone line that ends in your home. 


Wherever vou se 


ZY : y 
This Sign Means | 
Youre Home (| 


When you see the sign of the Blue Bell 
remember, you're near home. ‘The actual 
HA, distance—over rivers, mountains and des- 
i] if erts—may be miles or hundreds of miles; 
Hy) yy but the Blue Bell means a telephone—a 
if cheerful corps of Long Distance operators 
—at your service, ready to transport your 

voice—yor. 


How You May Send Your Voice Home 


Station to Station Calls— 
This service is quicker and 
costs less. Use it if you are 
willing to talk to anyone who 
answers the telephone at the 
number you call. Tell the 
operator you wish to place a 
station to station call and give 
her the number of the name 
and address under which itis 
listed in the directory. No 
charge is made unless the 
connection is completed. 


half the day rate if this cate is 
SOc or more. 

Night Rate—Station to 
Stauon calls between mid- 
hight and 4: 30a. m., are one 
fourth the day rate, if the day 
rate is $1 or more. 


Person to Person Calls — 
Use this service if you wish 
to be connected with a pare 
ticular person. It costs about 
one-fourth more than Station 
to Station day service. Under 
certain conditions a small 
charge is made for reports 
rendered on these calle 


Evening Rate—Station to 
Station calls placed between 
8:30 p. m. and midnight are 


Ask the Long Distance operator for sample 
rates to points m ‘which you are interested. 


Sournwestern Bett Teverrons Co. 


Your Voice is You—Visit Them by Telephone 


A Human Appeal in the Words ‘Near 
Home” and Some Information About 
the Rates—A Good Combination. 
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system is constantly making tests and try- 
ing out new methods. 

Thousands of voices have actually been 
photographed in the laboratories, with in- 
teresting results. 

In the testing done with the oscillograph 
the electric current carrying the voice is 
sent through two very fine wires, to which 
is fastened, between the wires, a minute 
piece of looking glass. 

The other equipment used is an arc 
light and a strip of photographic film 
wound on a drum. 

According to Mr. this experi- 
ment has proved to the company that no 
two voices are alike, and explains why 
you can immediately recognize a friend’s 
voice over the telephone no matter how 
hundreds of mile away 


many miles or 
he may be at the time. 

You say, ‘It’s Mary,’ ‘It’s Bill’ or ‘It’s 
feel that the long distance 
right into 


Jack,’ and 
telephone 
your room. 

These experiments also have suggested 
to the company a new slogan which is be- 
ing used quite widely now. This slogan 
is: ‘Your Voice Is You. Visit Them by 
Long Distance!’ ” 

Getting the newspapers to run Edgar 
A. Guest’s poem, “Let Them Hear Your 
Voice,’ was a happy thought, for Mr. 
Guest has a knack of writing about every- 
day affairs in a way that makes them lin- 
The poem is: 


has brought them 


ger in the memory. 


If you could see them smiling as they 
listen to your voice, 
If you could catch the gladness of the 
eyes of them at home, 
When, instead of wire or letter, you have 
made the ’phone your choice, 
You would know that way is better 
than all others when you roam. 


Oh, the spoken birthday greeting is the 
finest, after all, 
For, to hear a loved one talking always 
makes the heart rejoice; 
And better far than waiting for the letter 
man to call 
Is to hear their merry voices and let 
them hear your voice. 


Go ask the waiting mother or the wife or 
children small, 
The happiest form of greeting and 
they'll tell you that their choice 
When you are not there to kiss them, is 
to have you send a call 
Over miles and miles of distance so 
that they may hear your voice. 


To secure the codperation of the 18,000 
employes of the company, a special sup- 
plement to the Southwestern Telephone 
News was prepared. It explained care- 
fully the plan of campaign and how each 
employe could get behind the company’s 
advertising and do his bit to get it over 
the top. 

The operators were instructed that 
when a patron calls, asking for the cost 
of a long distance call, then is the time 
to say, “I will get the information for 


you.” This, the operator can do by call- 


ee PHONY 


ing the long distance operator immediate- 
ly, or taking the matter up with her su- 
pervisor and later giving the information 
to the subscriber. 

There are so many ways in which each 
employe can back up the advertising 
which a company does, that only a few 
hints could be given through the News. 
They were advised to plan systematically 
to tell people about the value of long dis- 
tance service—for example, to tell a per- 
son a day, if possible. 

But above everything, they were re- 
quested to make the company’s customers 
feel that they are good people to do busi- 
ness with—courteous and ready to serve. 

It was pointed out that being well ac- 
quainted with the rates and classes of 
service would be of great help in the 
campaign, as they could then give the in- 
formation promptly, even if the question 
of only a possible long distance call was 
brought up. 

The employes were given some salient 
“talking points” on long distance facilities 
—a few good paragraphs from one of 
Fresident Thayer’s speeches being repro- 
duced in the supplement. 

The appeal to the employes closed by 
pointing out that all of them have a chance 
to make this idea real to their friends ; that 
they can give it their own personal touch 
which will put it over with their friends, 
put the personality of their voices into 
the selling of the idea to the public. 

It took considerable thought to devise 
a campaign which would be novel, im- 
pressive, and result-producing, but it was 
worth the effort to produce the complete 
and systematic plan of selling long dis- 
tance telephone service through forcefully 
impressing the idea, “Your Voice Is You.” 


Officers of American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 


At the annual business meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
held in New York, May 18, the report 
of the committee of tellers on the election 
of officers for the administrative year be- 
ginning August 1, 1923, was presented; 
and the following were declared elected: 

President, Harris J. Ryan, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.; vice-president, H. E. Bus- 
sey, Atlanta; S. E. M. Henderson, Tor- 
onto; William F. James, Philadelphia; J. 
E. Macdonald, Los Angeles; Herbert S. 
Sands, Denver. Managers, H. P. Charles- 
worth, New York; William M. McCon- 
ahey, Pittsburgh; W. K. Vanderpoel, 
Newark, N. J. Treasurer, George A. 
Hamilton, Elizabeth, N. J. (Re-elected). 

These, together with the following hold- 
over officers, will constitute the board of 
directors for the next administrative year: 
E. B. Craft, New York; H. W. Eales, St. 
Louis; G. Faccioli, Pittsfield, Mass.; H. 
M. Hobart, Schenectady, N. Y.; Frank 
B. Jewett, New York; G. L. Knight, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; James F. Lincoln, Cleve- 
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land; Ernest Lunn, Chicago; William 
McClellan, New York; A. G. Pierce, Pitts- 
burgh; H. T. Plumb, Salt Lake City® 
Harlan A. Pratt, Hoboken, N. Y.; R. F. 
Schuchardt, Chicago; W. I. Slichter, New 
York; Harold B. Smith, Worcester,| 
Mass.; R. B. Williamson, Milwaukee. | 

The wide geographical distribution of 
the Institute’s directors is indicated by the 
fact that 12 states and Canada are rep- 
resented in the list. 

At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors held on the same date, F. L. 
Hutchinson was reappointed secretary for 
the coming administrative year. i 

The annual report of the board of dh 
rectors, presented at the business meeting, 
showed a net increase in the membership) 
during the year of 1,035, the total mem- 
bership on April 30 being 15,298. 


Sixth District, Missouri Associa- 
tion Holds Meeting. | 


There was held at Sedalia, Mo., May 9 
a convention of the sixth district, Mis. 
souri Independent Telephone Association 
and in connection therewith an operators. 
school conducted for local and toll operat 
ing. The meeting was well attended a 
was the operators’ school, the total at 
tendance being 93. The convention wa. 
for managers, owners, wire chiefs an 
troublemen of telephone properties in tha 
district. . 
The principal addresses were: E. 1 
Chase, assistant to the president of th 
Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Co 
on “Public Relations’; W. C. Polk, con| 
sulting engineer to the Gary Investmer 
Co., Kansas City, on “Depreciation,” an 
a report of his appearance before the Ir 
terstate Commerce Commission on th: 
subject. | 
Robert Hedrick, secretary of the Mis 
souri Telephone Association, Jefferso 
City, discussed legislation and reporte — 
upon the legislation recently enacted < 
the recent session of the Missouri legi: 
lature. 
The operators’ school was conducted t 
J. P. Smallwood, district traffic chie 
Southwestern Bell Telephone So., Sedali 
assisted by Miss Barbara Schultz, it 
structress for the Southwestern Bell Tel 
phone Co., at Kansas City, and Mi 
LeVerna McGinnis, chief operator, Sout! 
western Bell Telephone Co., Sedalia. 
The convention and operators’ sch 
closed with a theater party at the Sedal 
Theater. A feature of the entertainme — 
was a solo by Miss Beulah Morrison, ‘ 
Moberly, singing “The Wren.” Miss tf 
rison is the daughter of Frank E. Mo 
rison, salesman of the Kellogg Swite 
board & Supply Co., with headquarters 
Moberly. } 
Following the theater party a Al 
was given participated in by the visito — 
and the local people. 4 


| 
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Sundry Snapshots Alongs the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Some bid for fame and seek a name 
By way of song or story; 

) But others say that is no way 

*| To blaze a path to glory. 


Some think a smile is more worth while, 
If it cheers a lonely heart, 
)' Than a ton of gold, if the heart is cold, 
| Or bloodless works of art. 


| There's some who say it does not pay 
' To boost your own home town: 
But I’m here to state, so get me straight, 
| °’Tis the road to real renown. 


'' No one of the different classes of busi- 
ness men are better situated to help boost 
the town in which they live than telephone 
|, men. They come in contact with all classes 
of people, both in their city and in the sur- 
rounding territory, and, being common 
and approachable, get to hear a good many 
| things which the preacher, the banker and 
| other professionals do not generally get to 
notice or hear. 

| He is in a position oftentimes to put in 
| _good words for his fellow business men 
‘when he hears adverse statements of them 
while at work among the rural subscrib- 
‘ers. Not being a merchant with competi- 
‘tion, the telephone man generally can raise 
‘his voice in civic affairs where regular 
‘merchants would fear for its effect on 
‘their business. 

He need fear no retaliation if he takes 
‘a stand on business and moral questions 
of policy, because his services are still in 
demand, and right will prevail in the end 
‘and disgruntled ones forget that they may 
have taken a stand against what proved 
to be the best interests of the city in some 
local squabble. 

' To go back and deal with a merchant, 
face-to-face, with whom you may have 


By Well Clay 


because of his position in the community. 
There is no sense in that. 

You know how it is—the merchant is 
afraid oftentimes to take sides on new 
questions and policies coming to the fore 
because he aims to steer a middle or neu- 
tral course and thus not antagonize his 
customers. The banker does the same be- 
cause he knows that whatever side he 
chooses, his rival will probably take 
the other, and he is nervous lest he 
may take the wrong or less pop- 
ular side of the question and 
thus lose prestige. 

The telephone man has all 
the community for his pa- 
trons regardless of cliques, 
churches or political faith 
and he need ‘not be afraid. 
He shouldn’t be anyhow, 
but you know human nature 
is pitifully weak in spots, 
and frail man dearly loves to be on the 
strong and popular side of any move- 
ment. Some appear to be on both sides, 
as it were, but these kind of people never 
have much influence because they are gen- 
erally soon discovered and then exert an 
influence on neither side. 

The very nature of his business makes a 
telephone man quite a forward looker, 
and he is in a good position to exercise 
his judgment as to prophecy on many civic 
movements, while discussion as to desir- 
ability of their attainment is being held. 

In the olden days, it was a common 
practice with certain despotic rulers to 
kill the bearer of bad news but the mod- 
ern citizen should not have the same fear 
of telling the people that certain desired 
improvements mean higher taxes because 
that piece of intelligence is not neces- 
sarily anything of the sort. It generally 
proves to be the contrary when the truth 
has had a chance to assert itself. 

The merchant who: takes 
the ultra conservative side 
of public questions, because 
he is afraid he will lose the 
trade of people who may 
not wish to see anything 
going forward which would 
cause them additional 
expense as to taxes, is poor 
timber for a citizen. These 


any 


Merchants Fear Its Effect on Their Business. 


croken business relations, is more em- 
Darrassing than to continue to use telephone 
service, where you do not have to be 
dite so intimate. But a telephone man 
should not be too cocksure or assertive 


| 


, 


if 
He Can Raise His Voice in Civic Affairs, Where Regular 
| 
} 
$ 


same property owners, once 
improvements have been made, are gener- 
ally the most pleased and proud ones in 
the community. It takes leadership and 
foresight to accomplish things that are 
worth while—and it takes courage to go 
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forward in the face of being misunder- 
stood, even for a brief time. 

Columbus discovered America and from 
that time forward taxes began to be in- 
curred in a land where there were no com- 
munity taxes before. In fact, the imposi- 


Next time 
see that you 
have more 


a] 


They Get Nothing in Return for Taxes But Hardship.— 
We Receive the Benefits of Modern Civilization. 


tion of taxes began to be the chief occu- 
pation of the followers of Columbus on 
his third and fourth voyages. 

This difference, however, can be noticed 
between the taxing of the early Ameri- 
cans and those of today. Then they got 
nothing in return except hardship, slav- 
ery and death, mostly with torture, where- 
as, they now receive all the benefits which 
our modern civilization makes possible. 
Remember, each and every one of these 
benefits have been made in the face of 
strong opposition and despite dire pre- 
dictions that the “taxes would be riz.” 

It looks foolish on paper to read that 
a modern business man would hesitate to 
openly proclaim his championship of a 
cause which could not help but result in 
progression for his city for fear of los- 
ing custom, but you know and I know 
that the state of mind of business men is 
very uncertain and their reasoning proc- 
ess quite peculiar. 

Let us hope that with that fear of com- 
petition removed, as has been the case in 
the telephone business, telephone men will 
no longer be afraid to openly proclaim 
their adherence to any program which 
will rebound to the credit and convenience 
of the community in which they live and 
whose interests they have at heart. 

Show them that telephone companies 
have to pay taxes, too, and oftentimes 
without any seeming direct return or ex- 
cuse other than the frequently repeated 
statement of the uninitiated, “Let the cor- 
porations Pay more taxes; they can stand 
it better than we can.” 

APHORISM: Half the fun of fishing 
is in the fight the fish puts up. 
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May 26, 1923. 


the Service That Builds Goodwill 


‘Bank presidents and business men all declared 
't any corporation or business enterprise like the 
'in Miami should have an increase in rates to 
ify the best service.—These bankers and busi- 
}men also said that the service was perfect, and 
i'n asked whether they had any suggestions for 
| betterment of the service, they said they had 
e. I don’t think that you could find a similar 
ation in the country.’’— 


| —A.S. WELLS, Florida Railroad Commission. 


| How often does it come down to this?’— That to get 
| proper and just rates you must give adequate and pleasing 
service. 


The easiest way, and in the long run by far the least 
expensive way to give satisfactory goodwill-building service 
is by the installation of Strowger Automatic equipment. 


| Apart from the recognized benefits of speed and accuracy 
_ of Strowger automatic service, telephone subscribers who 
use the dial regularly appreciate the fact that the telephone 
| company is placing at their service the only equipment 
_ that can justly be called the most modern. 


And remember that Strowger Automatic service costs 
less to give than any other kind. We have the facts. Let 
us show you how they apply to your own exchange. 


Automatic Electric Company 


| FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
| BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
ternational Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour pb Fexpl oe Eon des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
aris 


| Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd.. Sydney 
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Iowa,Operators Talk Things Over 


Some Ideas About Pleasant Relations Among Telephone Operators—Qualities 
Required, Duties and Responsibilities—Papers Presented at Operators’ 
School Held at Belmond, Held Under the Auspices of the Iowa State College 


“We Are Glad to Meet You!” 


By Miss Genevieve Starnes, 


Eelmond Telephone Co., Belmond, Iowa. 
Has there any old crab got mixed with 


the fun? 
If there has, take him out and give him 


a run. 
Forget the old lady and the old man’s 


spite. 


Remember the switchboard, but enjoy 
yourselyes right. 
Was it switchboard I spoke of? Forget 


that just now. 

Look sweet for the ladies, 
neighbor a bow. 
We want some new 

our work 
Once before you taught us—our cords 
not to jerk. 


make your 


methods to better 


We've a trick, we operators. Perhaps 
you've been told 

Of speaking in public as if we were cold. 

To her we say “operator”; to him we say 
“right.” 

This neat little phrasing, 


tion up tight. 


shuts conversa- 


This girl is “chief operator,” can’t tell it 
by sight. 

Mr. Manager, your majesty, I know you're 
all right. 

We are ali operators, so take my advice. 

Don’t crab to our faces, but treat us all 
nice. 


You see that fair lady, we owe her a lot, 

The people owe, too, for the system, 
we've got. 

To her should our welcome be heartiest 
of all; 

She keeps all our service from a fatal 
downfall. 


So here’s to our service, efficient and 
steady, 

To serve all the people, it always is 
ready. 


And here’s to our operator, so steady and 
true, 

We say one and all, we are glad to meet 
you 


Every person in this gathering under- 
stands, I think, the meaning of this little 
parody. Most of all, I hope you have felt 
the motive of it as I wish you to—that of 
bringing you together in such a way that 
you will be glad that you were together 
here today. 

In our work day after day in the won- 
derful terminal of voices we meet thou- 
sands and thousands of voices—some the 
same—some different. Some of these 
voices we can even link with a personality. 
This is probable because every voice has a 
distinct personality. 

Is that personality what you expect? 
To find that personality would ‘be a great 
step in the union of service all over our 
vast universe and be of great value in 
helping us to serve others as we serve 


ourselves. Thus I hope you feel the mes- 
sage I have tried to give—that we are 
giad to meet you. 


Qualifications Necessary in the Se- 
lection of Telephone Operators. 
By Miss Gladys Gross, 


Sheffield, lowa. 

The following qualifications—in my 
opinion—are most necessary in the selec- 
tion of operators namely, character, phys- 
ical condition, efficiency, politeness, educa- 
tion and age. 

The qualification I consider most es- 
sential is that of character. I have chosen 
character first for the reason—without it 
no one, regardless who they may be, 
should be able to qualify for any position. 

Of course, in the past operators have 
been criticized more or less from a moral 
standpoint. There is less cause for this 
today than there has been, due to the 
fact that chief operators have been more 
careful and considerate in their selections, 
also the companies have done much to cor- 
rect this condition by restricting certain 
liberties of operators as well as patrons. 

Trustworthiness in regard to character 
is also of great importance. The opera- 
tor should be very careful that she does 
not repeat anything heard over the lines; 
especially is this a necessary requisite of 
a small-exchange operator. 

The next qualification named is that of 
physical condition. By this I mean one 
who has a pleasing voice, good hearing, 
good eyesight and is not at all inclined to 
be irritable. 

The third qualification is that of effi- 
ciency. To become efficient the operator 
must be accurate and prompt in her work. 
She must learn readily, and be suitable 
for her position. 

Speed with reference to efficiency is 
very necessary. This qualification is es- 
pecially important in telephone work. I 
believe, however, it is best to dwell on 
accuracy with beginners, because if the 
operator does her work accurately to be- 
gin with, speed will eventually follow. 

Another qualification is that of polite- 
ness. The operator must be polite and 
courteous to the public. Occasionally 
slight misunderstandings arise which can 
be best taken care of in a courteous man- 
ner. 

Next education.—It is well to aim to se- 
cure operators who have had at least a 
high school education, but in case they 
have the other requisites and were un- 
able to obtain a high school education, 
due to circumstances not under their con- 
trol, it is very probable they will make 
good operators. 
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Lastly, I think there are cases in which 
age should be considered; for instance a 
younger person may be employed when 


under direct supervision of another more 


experienced, but were the prospect to be 
a night operator of a small exchange, per- 
haps one who was older could use better 
judgment. However, the average younger 
person usually adapts herself to new 
methods more readily. 


Working for the Subscriber and 
the Company. 
By Miss Forrest Gordon, 
Dows, Iowa. 


Working for a company would seem 
very easy, but where you have both the 
customer and the company to deal with, 


it sometimes keeps a person guessing. The ¥ 


subscriber wants service and generally 
does not want to wait one minute on busy 
circuits, and we must strive to please him 
if it is possible to do so. 

Then if the telephone company does not 
keep the toll circuits, exchange lines and 
switchboard, in good working order, the 
operator gets the blame for not giving 
good service. The operator cannot give 
good service unless the equipment of the 
company is kept up. I also think that if 
an operator does not like her work, she 
cannot render good service, for if she is 
not interested she does not care, to a 
certain extent, how the public is served. 
At any time an operator is not satisfied 
with her position, she should quit and try 
her luck at something else. 

To serve the public you must have pa- 
tience with every one, though they scold 
you for not answering just as soon as 
they ring, . Many subscribers seem to 
think that they are the only one ringing 
Central, when there may be four or five 
ringing at the same time. When people 
enter a store and the clerks are busy, they 
wait for their turn to be waited upon, 
But with Central it is different—the sub- 
scriber thinks the operator can answer 
half a dozen calls at the same time, the 
effect of invisibility. 

To be a good operator she must. be 


able to write a legible hand, articulate — 


plainly and have at least a grammar school 
education. 

Another thing that would help the sub- 
scriber to better service is to call by num- 
ber—not to call Central and ask her to 
ring Mr. or Mrs. So and So. Many times 
Central does not know the number and 
she has to stop and look up the number. 
While she is doing this, someone else is 
ringing in, and wondering why Central 
does not answer. 

To work for the company is much 
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easier than working for the subscriber 
because it is more reasonable. An oper- 
ator has to work for the company with 
the same spirit as if she was working for 
herself. If the operators work together, 
they will be able to give better service. 

A great many subscribers have never 
been inside of a telephone office. If they 
would only step in to see what an oper- 
ator has to contend with, I think they 
would be more reasonable; it would give 
them some idea what the responsibility 
an operator has and what she has to con- 
tend with every day. 


Responsibility of a Telephone Op- 
erator in a Small Town. 
By Miss Louise Jergensen, 
Thornton, Lowa. 

The responsibility of an operator in a 
small town is, perhaps, greater than one 
might think at first thought. She is man- 
ager, chief operator, local and long dis- 
tance operator, collector, and janitor. 

In the larger places, she would have 
only one of these duties to be responsi- 
ble for. Along with all of the duties 
mentioned, she is supposed to be respon- 
sible for the movements of the doctor, the 
butcher, the banker, the produce man, 
what time the trains go, give every one 
the correct time as often as called for, 
the storms that burn out the telephones, 
and for all calls to parties who are not at 
home and therefore do not answer. 

In fact, the operator in a small town, 
must constitute herself an information 
bureau: “Please ring the store’; when 
later they don’t answer. “Do you know 
what they are paying for eggs today?” “Is 
the creamery open on Tuesdays?” “Who 
did the doctor take to the hospital to- 
day?” “Have you heard how Mrs. Blank 
is this morning?” “I can’t get the mayor, 
do you know whether there is council 
meeting or not?” “What time does the 
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Group at Operators’ School at Emmetsburg—One of Several 


show start?” “Are there English or Ger- 
man services at the Lutheran Church to- 
day?” and “What time is it, please?” 

Recently we had a night call. “Ring the 
doctor, and while you are ringing, please 
tell me what to do for croup,” came the 
message over the wire. The doctor was 
not in, but Central had a remedy for croup 
which she gladly gave the anxious mother, 
and the child was soon better. 


Some of the more serious responsibil- 
ities of the operator in a small town is a 
good clean, neat subscribers’ ledger—al- 
ways with every subscriber’s account right 
up to date—and toll statements right on 
hand in shape to show any subscriber a 
complete detail of all his long distance 
calls. It is very important, in accepting 
long distance calls, to get full information 
from the patron before starting to pass 
the call to the toll center, and then get 
the call to the toll center just as quickly 
as possible. 


Held in 


lowa Recently. 


The operator must at all times see that 
the entire office building is neat and clean 
and everything in order, report all cases 
of telephone and line trouble promptly. 
This is very important, for the more 
promptly the troubles are reported, the 
more promptly they will be attended to. 
In fact, all services must be promptly 
rendered. 

The subscriber loves prompt service, 
both in the operator and the management, 
in seeing that their troubles are attended 
to quickly. The subscribers really hold the 
operators responsible for the prompt at- 
tention to their telephone and line trou- 
bles, regardless of who is really respon- 


sible. 


The operator is the mouthpiece of the 
company and has direct dealings with the 
patrons at all times. The company is 
judged by the public by the way the oper- 
ator presents her plan of service to her 
patrons, either on local or toll calls. 


The Value of System in Operating 


What System Is and a Few Examples Illustrating Its Benefits—Some of the 
Newer Methods That Make for Orderly Arrangement of Work—Paper Presented 
at the Chief Operators’ Conference Held at Des Moines, Iowa, Recently 


By Miss Grace Coan 


Chief Operator, Crawford County Telephone Co., Demson, Iowa 


I wonder if our failure to accomplish 
any undertaking, which requires time and 
effort, is not due to the fact that we have 
not previously planned the piece of work. 
System means plan, order, arrangement, 
you know. Take our long distance work, 
for example: Any operator, who has her 
tickets assembled properly, knows how 
much easier it is to operate, both correctly 
and swiftly, for she knows just where 
each ticket will be according to the point 
it has progressed toward completion. 

A young man was asked for his defini- 
tion of system. He replied: 


“T will illustrate my definition of sys- 
tem by relating an incident which came to 
my attention recently. I was sitting in a 
depot, waiting for a train that would be 
due in a short time. I saw a young man 
enter, who after purchasing his ticket, 
opened his grip, took out a tablet and 
proceeded to make some sort of a carbon 
copy report. 

“In the process of making this report, 
he found it necessary to take out different 
articles from the grip. As I watched him 
work, I noticed that he knew just where 
to locate any article he needed, and when 


through with each article, he replaced it 
deliberately just where he got it. Finally, 
he replaced the order book in the grip, put 
his fountain pen in his pocket, lighted a 
cigar, read the paper for at least six or 
eight minutes, while he smoked compos- 
edly. 

“System, orderly arrangement. No won- 
der he accomplished quite a piece of work 
and finished with everything in its place. 

“That little incident has helped me in 
my work,” he concluded. 

I often think what a lack of system 
there was in most telephone offices a few 
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years ago. In fact, if we were to visit 
an exchange where the operators worked 
as we did seven years ago, I am sure we 
would find conditions very amusing. 

We had no particular system for oper- 
ating and no standard phrases. “Hello” 
was a very common word; operators used 
it to answer line signals, both local and 
toll, especially supervisory signals. “Num- 
ber,’ of course, operators took for grant- 
ed, was the correct phrase for answering 
local line signals. Then someone added 
“Please.” Operators were soon impressed 
with how much more courteous the word 
“Please” added to “Number,” made the 
phrase sound; therefore, ‘Please’ found 
its way into the operators’ vocabulary. 

The reason for not repeating orders, at 
that time; was that the repetition of the 
number was considered a great waste of 
the operator’s time. “Why, she could be 
answering another number while repeating 
a number,” was the argument made by 
the operator. 

The manager went back into his office 
and sat down. What more could he do 
—in those days? What he went into the 
operating room to tell her was that he 
had visited a town where the operators 
repeated all orders and the manager there 
said it had cut down the wrong number 
connections and saved time for both oper- 
ators and patrons. 

Now, think of the poor cords, how 
they were jerked out of the jack! When 
the operator could not reach them easily, 
why shouldn’t she handle them roughly, if 
she saved a little of her time? Since the 
operator has had the opportunity of at- 
tending the annual schools and has heard 
the discussions, which are all in favor of 
system and order, she has grown broader 
in her views. 

The following are a few of the results 
gained by systematic work and better op- 
erating : 

The development of teamwork has been 
a great help in speeding up the local ser- 
vice. It must be watched closely, though, 
for an operator must not plug-up another 
number until the last connection is dis- 
posed of. 

In offices of any size, the operators 
should not communicate; this surely im- 
proves the service. Operators have been 
known to allow a line signal to burn until 
they finished telling something interesting 
to a fellow-worker. 

Switchboard marking has done away 
with a great deal of confusion caused by 
patrons moving, who consequently had to 
have their numbers changed. The result 
is that the subscriber does not reach the 
wrong party and the subscriber, having the 
new number, is not called unnecessarily. 

Something else, that is very important, 
is the correct building and clearing of toll 
circuits. The operator must know the 
right routing, before she takes up the cir- 
cuit to work on a call. If she does not, 
the intermediate operator must look up 
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the routing; this is imposing on each op- 
erator, as she is doing the originating op- 
erator’s work. 

Clearing properly is just as important, 
for a through connection cannot be taken 
down without a verbal clearance order. If 
the intermediate operator is not author- 
ized to clear a circuit, she must find out 
if it is clear before taking down the con- 
nection. 

The telephone companies took peg 
counts a great many years ago, but their 
methods were much more simple than ours 
of today. They had two small boxes on 
the switchboard; one contained a num- 


Manual vs. Mental Knowledge. 


Manual knowledge of the work is im- 
portant, but without the mental train- 
ing that directs the movements of the 
hand it leads to little. A man in the 
shop who has no education will be pro- 
moted, it is true; but the man who has 
made it his business to learn why the 
wheels go round, and how, stands a 
much better chance. That is self-evi- 
dent. He will travel faster and farther. 

Lack of theoretic knowledge and the 
ability to get to fundamentals that 
mental training gives are a handicap 
which may be made up in time, but 
meanwhile others with such training are 
getting ahead and working at a bigger 
job.—General W. W. Atterbury, vice- 
president, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
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ber of kernels of corn; as the operator an- 
swered a call, she took a kernel of corn 
from one box and placed it in the other. 
At the end of the hour the kernels were 
counted and recorded. 


This method of peg count did not prove 
satisfactory, as oftentimes the corn was 
spilled, thus making the peg count inac- 
curate; the peg count of today is very sat- 
isfactory. Peg counts can easily be taken 
regularly in most offices. They are of great 
assistance in determining the number of op- 
erators needed to carry on the work and 
in distributing the load. In smaller ex- 
changes, peg counts may only be taken 
once a year, so as to give the company an 
idea of the business that is being done. 


An interesting practice is observing long 
distance calls to determine the number 
completed within ten minutes. This prac- 
tice has a tendency to speed up the com- 
pletion of calls, as the observing sheet 
shows the time of day and the operator 
who completes the call. Most naturally, 
each operator tries to bring up her pre- 
vious day’s record. 

Through publicity the patrons of the 
company have become better acquainted 
with telephone work. The company has 
proven to the public that much time can 
be saved when answering the telephone by 
announcing the name or telephone number. 


‘pects a good attendance. 
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It has taken a great deal of patience on 
the part of the company to train sub- 
scribers to use the directory and to call 
by number. In larger exchanges, sub- 
scribers who do not know the number are 
referred to Information; in smaller of- 
fices, the operator gives subscribers the 
number each time that they call by name. 

At first it is a little difficult to educate 
the subscribers in the smaller exchanges, 
for there are always a certain few who 
think they are the busiest people in town; 
but they can be convinced of the im- 
portance of calling by number and in 
time will co-operate with the company, 
For instance, they are invited to the of- 
fice to see how the work is carried on, 
or someone in authority calls them and 
explains our methods to them personally, 

No doubt next year we will be able to 
tell of improvements over this year’s 
work, even though it does not seem pos- 
sible. 


State Association Executives Meet 
in Chicago in June. 
Following the custom inaugurated last 
summer—of holding a meeting of the ex-_ 
ecutives of the various state telephone 


associations—a call has been issued by 
President F. B. MacKinnon, of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
for a meeting to be held Friday and Satur- 
day, June 8 and 9, in Chicago. 
Announcement will be made later as to 
the place of meeting in Chicago. It is 
anticipated that there will be a much larger 
attendance at this meeting than at the one 
held in St. Paul last July, owing to the 
fact that Chicago is more centrally located 
for some of the executives of the asso- 
ciations. i 
Attention at this year’s meeting will be — 
focused mainly upon two topics—the : f 
financing of telephone companies and em- — 
ploye benefit plans. \ 


Eighth Machine-Switching Office 
in New York City. 

The New York Telephone Co. an- 

nounced May 18 that “Jerome,” the city’s 


office, would soon be placed in operation in 
the company’s new building at 117-127 
East 167th Street, the Bronx. 4 
Dial telephones are now being substituted — 
for the manual instruments at the premises 


new office. 


Washington Association Will Have 
Its Convention June 22-23. 

The Washington Independent Telephone — 
Association will hold its annual conven-— 


at Blaine. W.M. Anderson, of Wenatchee, — 
secretary of the association, announces 
that plans are under way to make this 
year’s meeting the best one yet, and he ex- — 


What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings, 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


The Tri-State Social and Dramatic 
Club, an organization composed of em- 
ployes of the Tri State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and sponsored by the good 
will department of the company, of which 
Mrs. Dora B. Hancock is supervisor, pre- 
sented- at the Metropolitan Theater, St. 
Paul, Minn., Saturday, May 5, its third 
annual play. This year’s play—a musical 
melange in two acts called ‘“Satsuma”— 
was one of the’ most brilliant and spectac- 
ular follies ever attempted by amateurs. 

Elaborate stage settings and lighting 
effects were obtained from eastern studios 
for the production. The cast was made 
up of 93 club members. 

Particularly striking events of the 
first act included such effects as the mani- 
kin chorus of young ladies in men’s full 
evening dress, the pink and gold ballet, 
Spanish chorus, the Satsuma dance in 
black and white and solo dances of Gladys 
Roberts, who personally directed the 
ballet and all dancing numbers. 

The influence of ancient Egypt, produc- 
ing weird music, ancient garb and Egyp- 
tian dances contrasted with the up-to- 
date dress of American travelers, formed 
the attractive and colorful setting for the 
second act. The comedy act in the form 
of clever dialogue and song lyric was 
written and performed by Miss Gilberta 
B. Nafey and J. W. Cook, members of 
the club. Miss Blanche Williams, J. 
Willard Edwards, Misses Olive Remlin, 
Irene Capistrant and Mable Ramsey in 
song numbers, were particularly pleasing. 

Special mention should be made of the 
‘duets of the Misses Fleu and Chapman 
and Penning and Rosenquist. One of the 
big hits of the show was the work done 


by the quartet composed of Messrs. Hess, 
Markus, Johnson and Peters. 


The entire show was presented under 


the personal direction of H. R. Allens- 
worth, valuation engineer of 


the Tri- 


Miss Elva C. Chapman and Miss Dorothy 
A. Fleu Made a Great Hit. 


State, to whom the decided success of the 
show should be largely credited. Satsuma 
was certainly worth more than the price 
of admission and furnished a substantial 
foundation among the Tri-State Dramatic 
and Social Club’s friends for next year’s 
play. 


While on an inspection tour, the junior 
electrical engineers’ class of Purdue Uni- 


The Entire 


Cast of “Satsuma,” Given by the Tri-State Social and Dramatic Club—The Entertainment Was a Great 
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versity, Lafayette, Ind., visited the offices 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., on May 12. 

It was the custom of the junior electri- 
cal engineering students of the university 
to make an annual tour of inspection of 
electrical properties of special interest to 
them, but the world war interrupted this 
general plan and it was not resumed until 
this year. On May 10, 11 and 12 the class 
made the first inspection tour since the 
war. 

A rather significant feature of the tour 
was that an inspection of the main offices 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was included in the schedule. The greatly 
increased demand by telephone companies: 
for electrical engineers has stimulated the: 
interest of engineering students in tele- 
phone properties. 

Eighty student engineers were in the 
group that inspected the company’s offices 
and all were enthusiastic in their com- 
ments on the instruction they received 
and items of unusual interest brought to 
their attention. They spent two hours in 
a careful inspection of the switchboards 
in operation and of the terminal rooms 
and equipment. 

The telephone industry as a whole is 
benefited by such visits of student engi- 
neers, and engineering colleges should be 
encouraged to regularly include telephone 
properties in their schedules for inspection 
tours. 


“T am enclosing a copy of an article 
which was published by both of the daily 
papers of Warsaw, Ind., and created con- 
siderable fun and talk, concerning the tele- 
phone company,” says J. W. Scott, man- 
ager, Warsaw, Ind. 

“Again, I find that quite a number of 
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patrons have taken the directory in an idle 
hour to see what further could be made 
of the names in the telephone directory. 

“T believe the best publicity that our 
company has had has been caused by the 
association of the various names in our 
cirectory. 

“Thinking perhaps a great number of 
telephone men might get good from the 
same thing, if the idea were suggested, I 
am sending this copy and if you desire to 
use it you are welcome.” 

Mr. Scott has worked up an entertain- 
ing article with a clever play on the names 
found in the directory. Undoubtedly many 
of our readers. will get some ideas and 
amusement from the article which fol- 
lows: 

What’s in a Name? Look What Is Re- 


vealed in Warsaw’s Telephone 
Directory. 


BY J. W. SCOTT. 
The Commercial Telephone Co.’s direc- 
tory will not only place one in touch with 
the citizens of Warsaw, but if the names 


be applied, will involve side trips into 
realms of history, zoology, anatomy, 
weather conditions and climate. The his- 


torical names of America are perpetuated 
by the book. 

See what this book does to the 18th 
amendment! Beers, Siders, Gibsons, Gor- 
dons, with Brewers, Maish, Barrs and 
Glasses openly advertised. 

Listen to the Crafts represented: Mil- 
lers, Miners, Colemans, Taylors, Slaters, 
Turners, Shumakers, Weavers, Bakers and 
Goldsmiths with a force of Beyers, Sell- 
ers and Skinners to put it Overall. These 
employ Cooks, Filars, Butlers, Ushers, 
Wheelers and Oylers, who are supervised 
by a Boss who was a Sailor and is a Red- 
man, and a Foreman, who was a Seman 
and is a Shriner. These men are Young, 
Stout, Long, Manley and Wise. 

Visit the zoological garden. We have 
Lyons, Wolfs, Campbells, Moose, Coons, 
Haas, Dobbins, Lambs, Beagles and Shep- 
herd Kers. The garden is an Aiker of 
land with Boggs, Rockhills, Poor Clay and 
Lakes. The animals run Luse Sommers 
and Winters. 

For a study in anatomy we have a 
Foote, Hand, Shinn, Hipp and Hyde. 

You, Isaac Waltons, are represented in 
Anglin,. by Fishers, Carpers, Netters, 
Spears with Lakes; Pike, Dewart and 
Webster. 

The farm is represented by a Haymaker, 
Ryman, Greenfield, Groves, and Parks 
with Clover, Hay and Reeds. Due to a 
Bumgardner, who did not use his Ladds 
and their Powers to Schue the Grubbs 


away, the Boss stood a Gast. The Hay- 
den was empty. 

For Hunters and Fowlers, there are 
Ferndell, Woods with Small Elders. 


Linns and Stumps are provided. 

The rainbow is there with its Blacks, 
. Browns, Blues, Greens, Whites and Grays 
with the Dyes and Schades. 
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THE SENTINEL POPPIES. 


By Robert Bell McKendry. 


“A MeEMortIAL to Our Heroes BENEATH 
THE Poppies.” ; : 
Field the sentinel poppies 


In Flanders’ 
stand, 

On hillside and valley, and all thro’ the 
land; 

Watch and ward sweet they keep o’er the 
graves of our dead, 

A greeting of love held in each bobbing 
head. 


When the winds chant a dirge for the 
valiant who rest, 
In the soil that their blood has eternally 


blest, 
The brave little poppies keep time with 
; the hymn, 
Nodding and bobbing with rhythm and 
vim. 


And sometimes kind Heaven weeps over 


each_ bed, 

In sorrow, ’twould seem, for the lives that 
were shed, 

Then, drooping their proud heads, the 


poppies bend low, 
And mingle their tears as they sway to 
and fro. 


And when chill Winter wraps her pure 
mantle of white 

Round the forms of the brave lads who 
fell in the fight, 

The. poppies creep under the blanket of 
snow, 

And _ cheerily 

below. 


whisper to lov’d ones 


And so through the years the sweet story 
will be— 


How in sunshine and rain, or when 
storms cross the lea, 

The sentinel poppies their faith-vigil 
keep, 


O’er the couch of our boys as they take 
their long sleep. 


Mourn not, then, and grieve not because 
they are gone; 

Their valor will live 
song: 

How to make the world safe no ground 
did they yield, 

As they fell mid the 
Flanders’ Field. 


in both story and 


poppies on red 


And as their pure heart 
down thro’ the sod, 

It was eagerly drunk by the poppies— 
and God 

BleSsed the giving—an immortal 


To guard well the memories 
Flanders’ Field. 


(Copyright, May, 1923.) 
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blood seeped 


shield, 
of grim 


For music we find Fifers, Pipers, Bells, 
Blackhawks and Thrushes with Carrolls. 

Want to buy a Carr? We have Fords, 
Franklins and Haines; or Mabie it is only 
a Lytle Gift you wish? Here is a sample 
list: Funnels, Heeters, Horns, Globes, 
Bales of Sheets and Coyles of Copper. 

The Bible? Sure! There are the Cains, 
Jobes, Jordans, Thomas, Simon and Baum 
of Gilead. 

Our knockers are Basts, Rapps, Stoners, 
Pounds and Polks. 

Say, girls! What Schade is Browne 


_ fins, and I am-so frightened that. my. name 
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and for extremes how is this: Chase, Cral 
and Russell ? : 

Watch your step. There are Thorns to 
Pierce, Stingers and Kutz by Sharp 
Rasors. 

Send in your replies at once. How many 
Pounds in a Millington, Edgington or a 
Headington? How old is Oldfather? 
Long is Longfellow? Low is Lowa 
And what is Gilworth, and what does Ger- 
lack? 

Should the Milburn, the Byler Burst 
will Dilsaver? Will Hilligas or Gaskill 
the man in the Moon? q 

Will Milice Fries? 

For a Tripp abroad, there is a Hull of 
Good Beam to Carey you Bowling over 
the Ripples. The compass is represented 
by the Norths, Souths, East and Wests to 
guide you to Berlin, Ireland, or the Jer- 
man Border, where you may find Kings, 
Dukes and Castles. i 

Guy and Jays who Carey Leiter Domes 
instead of Morehead should not Mock or 
Guy. It shows Poor Breading. The di- 
rectory recommends Howe and Cornell for 
education. 

Don’t start a Rough over the foregoing 
—the directory furnishes prize fighter 
McCoy to take a Polk, an Armey, Arch- 
ers, Spears and a campfield. 

Don’t Hoot at Tom or Lambert. Others 
may Hoppus and there will be Amos to 
Ward off. Say Melick and run. 

A conundrum? See Oram if Rigdon 
and Carteau. As a Ruse, run like a White- 
head to Dewart Lake. Hale a Newcomer, 
who will show you how to Brubaker. Phil- 
lipson for you now have a Fulford with 
Williard battery. Don’t Welch Orr Be- 
roth; the Lehman would use a Derrick 
and is Aiken to get you in Dutch. ‘ 

You are not to Marvel. Look Wise, the 
Burden is hers. They Willette Knicker- 
bockers be worn in Winters and Neher 
Freese. 2 | 

Mottos: j 

Mottos are easily discovered, for in- 
stance: ; 

Deem, Standard Quality a Sterling 
Groth; unlike a Valentine, good each se 
every ate 

If work is a Drudge, Cease! Be a Free 
man, Meek; have Hope and exercise 
Justus. e 


We have traveled broadly and you may 
be hungry. The directory hands you a 
menu: Frankforts and Murphys with 
Cress and Spriggs. Choice of meats— 
Bareham, Sandham, Dunham, Dillingham 
with Rice and Graham, Dunwell. On Sun- 
days, especially Easterday, a Bloomer for 
the table. 


Cash is required but again our needs are 
supplied. There are Plyes of Nichols and 
Shillings and Thrift to supply Moore. — 

While there is much that might be taken | 
from this wonderful book, there is an end 


to all things. I ran into Graves and C fe 


is Dennis. 
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The Cable Workers in the heart of cities 
or at civilization’s outposts can always 
depend on Prest-O-Lite Service. 


Ward H. Snook 
is right 


Ward H. Snook knows Cable Work. 
He knows the best methods and tools. 
Writing in Telephony he said: 


“The usual cable sheath tools * * * are 
very useful but not necessary. All one 
needs is a pocket knife, a hammer, the 
necessary sheet lead from which to 
make the sleeves, a stick of solder the 
size of a lead pencil, an acetylene 
blow torch with a pencil flame, a pair 
of tin trimmers scissors and a mole- 
skin about 2 x 2.” 


M C Tank may be strapped But just as important to the cable 
Ss oder tig splicer is the Prest-O-Lite Service which 
makes possible the Prest-O-Lite Torch. 


Wherever the job is there is one of the 


22,000 P-O-L Stations 22,000 P-O-L stations ready to fur- 
h ll tanks f ° ° 

Sechack | Pag caly for nish equipment and to exchange full 

sees tanks for empties, charging you only 


for the gas. This service is dependable 
and economical. It makes possible the 
use of Prest-O-Lite Torch, always on 
the job,—the tool that saves lost time 
and lost motion. Get acquainted with 


Bifanle stays on ground Si est-O-Lite Gas 


while you work on line. 
a4 and PREST-O-LITE APPLIANCES 


If your dealer can’t show you all you 
want to know—write us for details. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
SMALL TANK SALES DEPARTMENT 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 


Pacific Coast Office: 599 Zighth Street, San Francisco 
Jn Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Discontinues Alabama Exchange 
That Had Seven Subscribers. 
Granting the petition of the Southern 
3ell Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission on May 
9 authorized the company to discontinue 
the operation of its exchange at Hillsboro. 
The exchange had only seven subscribers, 
six of whom endorsed the petition for dis- 
continuance. 
Bad Bargain No Reason for Abro- 


gating a Contract. 

The theory of regulation received a new 
twist by a recent decision of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court, and the lawyers there are 
doing considerable talking about it. 

One of the basic parts of regulation 
by the state nullification of 
all municipal franchises. Thus if a tele- 
phone company secured a long-term fran- 


includes a 


chise to operate a plant in a city in the 
day when competition was the thing, the 
commissions and the courts have ’gener- 
holding that if the rates fixed 
therein become unremunerative at any fu- 
ture time, the company cannot be bound 
by them. This was based on the theory 
that the state power superseded that of 
its political subdivisions. 

The case before Nebraska Supreme 
Court was one where the village of Daven- 
port had secured an injunction in the lower 
court against the Meyer Hydro-Electric 
Co., which operated a light plant in 
connection with a mill. It entered into 
a 25-year contract with the city, in the 
form of a franchise ordinance that gave 
it certain rights to the public thorough- 
fares, to furnish current for a stipulated 
price. 

Lately the cost of generating electricity 
has increased, and the company notified 
the village authorities that unless it would 
pay higher rates than stipulated in the 
contract, it would refuse further to fur- 
nish current. 

It was clearly shown in the trial that 
the law does not permit a village in Ne- 
braska to enter into a contract extend- 
ing beyond a 5-year period. Before the 
supreme court, the company urged this as 
a reason why it should hold that the con- 
tract was void, because it was beyond the 
power of the village authorities to make 
—a doctrine called by the legal term of 
ultra vires. 

The supreme court holds, however, that 
the doctrine of ultra vires is not available 
where its application will defeat the ends 
of justice and work a legal wrong. The 
company, it says, recognized the village’s 
right to contract by entering into one with 


ally been 


it and obeying it until its own interests 
were damaged. It cannot now claim that 
the village cannot hold it to the terms of 
that contract. 

Men, it says, make bad bargains and are 
financially ruined by them. That, how- 
ever, is no reason for abrogating the con- 
tract that includes the bad bargain. Cor- 
porations, sometimes, do likewise, but the 
courts will hold their contracts inviolate, 
especially when, as in this case, to do 
otherwise would endanger life, health and 
property. 


Illinois Bell Asks Leave to Issue 
$50,000,000 in Bonds. 


The Illinois Commerce Commission held 
a hearing May 16 on application of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., for authority 
to issue $50,000,000 of its 5 per cent, first 
and refunding mortgage bonds. The com- 
mission took the petition under advisement. 

The proposed issue is for the purpose of 
meeting obligations due under first mort- 
gage maturing December 1 of this year, 
to retire floating indebt and to se- 
cure additional capital for additions and 
betterments to property. 

Application was filed at this time to 
enable the commission to check the com- 
pany’s records of expenditures for con- 
struction, and approve the financing, in 
order to avoid delay at the time of issu- 
ance of the bonds. 

The application did not state the price 
at which the bonds were to be sold. Ar- 
rangements for the issue are to be made 
at some future time prior to the date of 
maturity of the present issue. 

An open form of mortgage was sub- 
mitted to the commission covering the 
Illinois property of the The 
bonds to be issued thereunder are to ma- 
ture 33 years from date of issue, with 
provisions for issuing additional bonds in 
future years under the usual restrictions 
as to the construction of additional prop- 
erty, and the earnings on the entire prop- 
erty. 

Information submitted to the commis- 
sion by the company in connection with 
the application showed that the company 
has issued and outstanding $60,000,000 
common stock, and that the total book 
value of the company’s property in Illinois 
is in excess of $120,000,000. 

California Investigation for Main- 
taining Efficient Service. 

Development of telephone service in 
California on an unprecedented - scale, 
calling for a construction program 
throughout the state by the telephone 
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edness, 


company. 


gation of the telephone situation with the 
view to maintaining service at the high- 
est possible state of efficiency. 
Under the direction of Walter J, 
Dodge, telephone and telegraph engineer 
of the commission, a careful check will — 
southern sections of the state with the 
view of ascertaining whether it will 


and the number of service 
made to the commission and 
to the companies by patrons. 


installations, 
complaints, 


may be gained from the fact that the 
1923 program for Los Angeles alone cal 
for the expenditure of approximateh 
$15,000,000, while a similar amount will 
be expended throughout the rest of the 
state to meet demands for service. 
Complaints of all nature in regard to 
telephone service to the railroad commis- 
sion average 600 a month in Los Angeles, 
and about 70 a month for the rest of the 
state. Complaints to the company in 
Angeles aggregate approximately 6,000 a 
month. ee installations in Los An- 


be 4,500 a month. Anaieanene 
February numbered 13,000. 
changes numbered 4,000 in addition to th 
new installations. . 

It is for the purpose of preventing ; 
condition similar to that in Los Angeles 
from developing in San Francisco and 
the bay district, which are now showing 
indications of a great increase in popula 
tion and the incidental demand for tele- 
phone service. 

The recent installation of a new tele 
phone exchange in Berkeley to be kno 
as Thornwall exchange was in line with 
the efforts of the telephone company 
keep pace with the demands for service | 
in Berkeley, which are showing a 
markable increase. 


Decatur and Berne, Ind., when it makes 
improvements with the money derived 
from the sale of the stock was contained 


in an order issued May 7 by the Indian 
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THEY ALL LOOK ALIKE, BUT 


f 3 a « - i Monarch magneto switchboards, at 

: a glance, look very similar to all 
other makes, but — examine the 
workmanship and design closely 
and you will find there is really no 
comparison. The illustrations and 
~— g <lescription given below will con- 
§ §=6vince you of these facts. 
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Note how neatly and compactly all 
vital parts are arranged. All essen- 
tial parts are easily reached; the drop 
coils, jacks, night alarm, bus bars 
ena. cord tacks, Condensepgueane 
mounted in a cabinet to protect them 
from cord weights. So that no 
soldered connections need ever be 
disturbed, wiring for transmitter 
and night alarm battery, buzzer test 
taps, booth jack and other uses is 
brought out to numbered taps on the 
terminal strip. 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Public Service Commission to the Citizens’ 
Telephone Co., of Decatur. 

The order establishes $3.50 a month for 
business and $2 a month for residence 
telephones one-party stations. 


Rates Approved for Missouri Ex- 
change of Kansas City Company. 
Effective June 1, the Kansas City Tele- 

phone Co. has been authorized—by the 

Missouri Public Service Commission’s 

order of May 12—+to establish the follow- 

ing rates for service at its exchange at 

Hickman Mills: 


Business— 
Qne=partyiee ccc n aioe) ae ee $4.50 
Fotir-partyg-c.c cs eee oe 2.75 
Extensions! ..oeeen eee 1.00 
Residence— 
One-party ci i Gane: Cee eee 2.25 
‘Tiwo-party (340-2 ee oe eee 2.00 
Four=party Werngs 2. een eee 1.75 
Extensions#¢n eee eee eee tp 
Rural— 
Businéss, ten-party ~e0lene 1.5 ee 2.50) 
Residencesiten= paiva eee 2.00 
P. B. X.— 
Trunks’ 3.39) ace eee ee eee 4.50 
Stations pac. «seer eee ere 1.25 
Missouri Commission Approves 


Sale of St. James Company. 

Authority to sell the St. James Tele- 
phone Co., of St. James, was granted to 
C. A. McComb on May 17 by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, it appearing 
that the mayor of St. James had assented 
to the transfer. 

The new owner is W. E. McComb, and 
the price mentioned is $12,000. 


Want Zone Service at Local Ex- 
change Service Rates. 

Hearing was had on May 16 by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission on 
the application of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for permission to 
add 25 cents a month to the charge for 
residence and $1.00 a month additional 
for business service to patrons at Univer- 
sity Place and Bethany, two suburbs of 
Lincoln. 

A committee of citizens and representa- 
tives of the city governments appeared 
to protest, largely on the ground that 
they did not care to pay any more than they 
are now paying. These two cities, totalling 
about 6,000 population, have been served 
for years from a manual exchange at 
University Place, and the subscribers have 
been given the service furnished all other 
patrons of the Lincoln zone. 

Up until the wartime they paid aN 
same rate as did Lincoln people and others 
in the zone, but for some reason that 
General Manager Mattison told the com- 
mission he did not recall, no raise was 
made there when Lincoln rates were in- 
creased to meet the added cost of giving 
service. 

Following the development along the 
lines indicated by the economic survey 
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which suggests where branch exchanges, 
trunks and distributing lines should be 
built when changes are made, the com- 
pany recently erected a new building at 
University Place and changed to the man- 
ual service. At the same time it took in 
a section of northwest Lincoln, serving 
about 500 telephones. 

Mr. Mattison said that the company 
had increased its investment from $99,000 
to over $200,000, and if the raise was de- 
nied, the anomalous situation would be pre- 
sented of not only all other Lincoln zone 
subscribers paying more but that the 500 
newly-added to the University Place ex- 
change would be paying more than the 
others thereon. 

The commission asked the objectors 
when they came, May 25, to be prepared to 
answer two questions: Whether they 
thought there should be any difference on 
the rates charged patrons of the suburbs 
and those charged Lincoln people for the 
same service, and if so, why? Whether 
if it be shown that the company does not 
need the added revenue they contend, that 
the saving be spread over the entire zone 
or confined to them? These were the 
two defenses they presented. 

The company submitted testimony to 
show that prior to 1918 the patrons were 
given the option of local or zone service, 
at the two scheduled rates, and where 
they figured that a large percentage would 
want only local service, only one business 
man out of 42 so voted and only 35 resi- 
dence patrons out of over 500. This left 
less than 5 per cent of the total wanting 
local service only. Now the other 95 per 
cent, who want zone object to 
paying the zone rates. 


service, 


Same Rates Will Continue Effec- 
tive in Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

The application of the United Telephone 
Co., of Bellefontaine, Ohio, to continue 
using the rates which have been effective 
since January, 1921, was allowed by the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission on 
May 9. 

The rates permit a 4.6 per cent return 
on the valuation of the property as found 
by the commission. 


Higher Rates Allowed Company 
Which Suffered from, Storm. 

A schedule of increased rates was al- 
lowed the Manitowoc & Northern Tele- 
phone Co., operating in the vicinity of 
Manitowoc and Two Rivers, by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission’s order of 
May 17, which takes effect June 1. 

The company receives switching service 
from the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the 
Two Rivers Telephone Co. in the terri- 
tories in which it operates. 

The present rate for rural lines is $15 
a year, payable semi-annually in advance. 
In addition, the company has a few one 
and two-party lines for which rates have 


company had suffered very severely from 


-Rural, one-party 
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never been established, but the subscribers 


on these lines are willing to pay the rates 
asked for. 
It developed at the hearing that en 


the sleet storm of February, 1922; that 
practically its entire wire plant was de- 
stroyed, and that the cost of rebuilding 
was about $9,000. All the lines are metallic 
and the maximum loading on any line % 
given as 11. 


It appeared that 182 subscribers rool ) 


service from the Manitowoc exchange and 
15 from the Two Rivers exchange. The 


switching charge of the Wisconsin Bell — 
for service from its Manitowoc exchange — 
is $7.50 per station per year, and that of © 


the Two Rivers company is $6. 

The company estimated its property 
value at $16,000. The commission thought 
$12,000 was more nearly correct, but took 
into consideration the abnormal loss suf- 
fered on account of the storm. a 

It was difficult to estimate expenses for 
last year, because operation was entirely 
suspended during a portion of the time. 
However, a fair amount to allow for ex- 
penses seemed to be $2,720. With a reve 
enue of about $3,600 this year, there would 


be approximately $900 left for depreciation — 


and return and for wiping out extraordi- 
nary losses due to the sleet storm. It was 
apparent, though, that the company did not 
stress the importance of a return upon its 
property, and that the rates allowed would 
enable it to keep up the property in fairly 
good condition. 

The new schedule provides the following 
vet rates per month: 


Rural, two-party 
Rural, multi-party 


© 0 0) © ee) ene. .0. « 01's 6 0) e Kahane 


On one-party stations, there is an addi- | 
tional mileage charge of $1.50 per year for 
each quarter mile or fraction thereof be- | 
yond a radius of one and one-quarter | 


miles; and on two-party stations the extra 
charge is 75 cents per year per quarter | 
mile. 


The company is also allowed to make an — 
installation charge of $3, to be refunded | 
if the party remains a subscriber for a. 


period of two years. 


Order Issued Legalizing Rate | 


Which Has Been in Effect. 


On May 17 the Wisconsin Railroad | 
Commission gave the Farmers Independent | 
Telephone Co. permission to discontinue | 
its present legal rate of $12 a year and | 


place in effect, as of June 1, a semi-annual 
rental of $9 gross or $7.50 net. This rate 
is for instruments furnished by 2 
scribers. 

The discount rule provides that s1.50 | 


shall be deducted from the gross rate for 
bills paid on or before the end of the third 


month of the billed period. 


q 
The rate allowed is not an increase—it \ 


¥ 
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“IT’S THE HANDY TOOL” 


Easy to operate 
Gives a clean-cut brand 


VERE 


THE THREE-IN-ONE TOOL 
Branding Iron—Soldering Iron 


—Blow Torch— 


Brands from trade marks, drawings 
or illustrations of any description. 


Get our descriptive literature—now. 


EVERHOT MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAYWOOD ILLINOIS 


Mfg. Co. ¢ 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


D M o 


RINGING SERVICE 


for 24 hours a day—and no watching or care ex- 
cept to lubricate! And the service is uniform and 
regular under all conditions. 


Have YOU got this? 
The Holtzer-Cabot 


Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator 


Then you will see why there are 
over 50 million Bonita Aerial 
Cable Rings in use. Grip, squeeze, 
snap, and the ring is attached. 
That’s all. No tools necessary. 


will assure you this sort of service. You owe it 


to yourself to investigate? There are thousands in . 
use. And YOURS is ready for shipment when- Standardized by A. T. & T. Co. 


ever you order it. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. || Mee W U0 C0) MeV oe W OO 


Chicago Boston 


EVERETT, MASS. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


KIT 


RST AID € 
as HUBERT ay 


C. E. D. Kit No. 


This little First Aid 
Kit fitted with Com- 
pact Emergency 
Dressings, may be 
worth its weight in 
gold to a lineman, in- 
staller, troubleman or 
inspector. Each of 
these dressings is a 
complete emergency 
treatment, bringing to 
First Aid an approxi- 
mation of surgical 
cleanliness. 


Why not standardize 
your First Aid equip- 
ment by installing 
Compact Emergency 
Dressings? 


Send for Booklet T5 


First Aid Specialty 
Company 


35 Nassau Street New York 
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appearing that the company has _ been 
charging $15 a year where instruments 
were furnished by the subscribers, and $18 
for company-owned instruments. The 
order simply legalizes the rate charged. 

According to the company’s annual re- 
port for the year ended December 31, 1922, 
the operating revenues amounted to $4,644 
and the operating expenses, exclusive of 
depreciation, to $2,856, leaving a balance 
of $1,788 available for depreciation and 
return. 


Mountain States Files Statement 

of 1922 Operations in Utah. 

According to the statement filed by the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. with the Utah Public Utilities Com- 
mission for 1922, the net income on the 
Utah property was $355,000, The value 
of property is given as $9,570,000. 

The company has 48,000 owned stations 
and 450 service stations in the state, yield- 
ing operating revenues of $2,400,000, with 
telephone operating expenses of $1,772,000, 
including $480,000 depreciation. 

Ohio Bell Acquires Control of 
Montgomery County Company. 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. on May 3 

absorbed the Montgomery County Tele- 


phone Co., a line which has furnished 
service to Miamisburg, West Carrallton, 
Centerville, Sulphur Grove and_ other 
points since 1905, when the company was 


organized. 
The consideration is said to have been 
$100,000. 


Separate Exchange Areas for Sub- 
urbs Held Discrimination. 

Small municipalties and residence com- 
munities forming the suburbs of a large 
city, the inhabitants of which suburban 
communities have their social and com- 
mercial interests in the metropolitan cen- 
ter, cannot be said to have separate com- 
munity interests. 

Where a telephone business has been 
built up to include such city and its sub- 
urbs, with free call service throughout 
the entire district, the telephone company 
may not thereafter separate the suburbs 
into separate exchange areas, and make 
toll charges for calls beyond the bound- 
aries of each exchange area. To do so 
amounts to unjust discrimination. (Per 
Marshall, C. J.) City of Cincinnati vs. 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission; Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, 137 Northeastern, 
36. 

Franchise Rates Increased As the 
Subscribers Increase. 

The telephone franchise contract with 
the city of Somerset, Ky., provided for an 
increase in rates when the “list of Somer- 
set subscribers” reached a specified num- 
ber. 

It also required the company to furnish 
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to all subscribers within the city limits 
efficient telephone exchange service, in- 
cluding county service, over subscribers’ 
lines and exchanges belonging to the com- 
pany or connecting companies where trea 
exchange service is furnished. 
The court held that the phrase “list of 
Somerset subscribers” meant subscribers 
served through the Somerset exchange, 
regardless of whether they lived within 
or outside the coporate limits of the city, 
City of Somerset vs. Gainesboro Tele- 
phone Co.; Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 
244 Southivestent 758. 
—_—_—_—_—_ ; 
Summary of Commission Rulings | 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


May 16: Joint petition filed for con- 
solidation of the Cayuga Southern Tele- 
phone Co. and the Farm & Village Tele- | 
phone Co.—operating in Cayuga and 
Tompkins counties, N. Y.—with the New 
York Telephone Co. : 


ALABAMA. 
May 9: Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to discontinue 
operating its exchange at Hillsboro. 


CALIFORNIA. 

May 16: Application filed by Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority 
to exercise the rights and privileges con- 
ferred on it under franchise granted by 
the city council of Stockton. 

May 29: Hearing in Mill Valley in |} 
the case of the town of Mill Valley against — 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. | 


ILLINOIs. 
May 4: Sangamon County Telephone 
Co. ordered to make repairs and replace- 
ments in its lines and equipment in Pawnee, 
May 16: Hearing held on application — 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for au- | 
thority to issue $50,000,000 of its 5 per — 
cent first and refunding mortgage bonds; © 
taken under advisement. 
May 22: Hearing held in Chicago on 
application of the Kewanee Home Tele- \ 
phone Co., of Kewanee, for authority to — 
execute its deed of trust to secure an issue / 
of $175,000 of its first mortgage bonds, — 
and authority to issue thereunder ee 000 | 
of the bonds. ( 
May 23: Hearing held at Chicago in the 
matter of application of A. Haverstick and | 
others for an order requiring the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. to furnish service in 
or near the city of Rock Falls. 4 


INDIANA. ‘ 

May 7: Citizens Telephone Co., of De- 

catur, authorized to issue $50,000 of 6 per 

cent preferred stock, and to increase rates — 

at Decatur and Berne when impror aan 
have been made. 


MICHIGAN. 

May 8: Hearing held at Lansing on 
joint application filed by the Reading Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., of Reading, and Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co., for authority to 
the Reading company to buy toll lines run- 
ning from Hillsdale to Camden and from 
Hillsdale to Ransom. . 


Missourt. E 
May 1f: Effective date of proposed rate 
schedule PSC. No. 4 of the Warrenton | 
Telephone Co., for its exchange at Wart- | 
renton, suspended to September 8, in order 
that a hearing may be held on the reasol 
ableness of the rates. 
May 12: New rate schedule approve 
for the Hickman Mills exchange of the 
Kansas City Telephone Co. : 
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| The Policy | 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. 

Returning savings at the end of 
the policy period, depending upon 
the individual experience of the 
risk. 

Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere. 

It is an honest policy, carried 
out in an honest way and gives a 
square deal under all conditions. 

This forms the creed of every 
member of the organization and 
has built up the reputation of 
Lynton T. Block & Co. until it is 
one of the best and most favor- 
ably known in the Mississippi 


Valley. 
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“INDIANA’’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 
Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Please tell the Advertiser you 
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Insurance at 
Cost 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Employers’ Liability 
Public Liability 

Teams Liability 
Contractors’ Liabilsty 
Eleva tor 

Automobile 


LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


UNDERWRITERS OF 
INSURANCE AT Cost 
Urtizities INDEMNITY & FirE EXxcHANGES 
EmPLoYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


Chamber of Commerce Building St. Louis, Mo. 


The Taal You Want 
When You Want It 


Your nearest Oshkosh dealer 
has it. See him or wire him for 
whatever construction tools your 
demands require—you will get 
immediate delivery on the very 
best obtainable. Best because 
they stand up under heavy service. 


You will find the exact tool you 
want by. referring to Oshkosh 
catalog No. 65. Send for it now 
and have it handy. 


Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. 
136 Tell St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


(onstructionTools 
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Poles Preserved 
the V-C Way 
Are Enduring 


The Valentine-Clark Co. pre- 
served the butt of this pole in 
1910 for the Peoples Light 
Co., of Davenport, Ia. (Speci- 
fication, \A’?:) *="Notemaruar 
portion of the butt where the 
earth has been removed at 
the ground line and about 
one foot below. There is 
absolutely no sign of decay. 


* Preservative Treatment ‘‘A”’ provides 
for a continuous submersion in hot 
Carbolineum for a minimnm duration 
of fifteen minutes. 


The secret of successful 
wood preservation is simple: 
Poison your wood so it will 
not be attacked by fungi, 
either at the ground line or 
elsewhere, by using a high 
boiling oil of coal tar; this 
will forever hold the poison 
and not leach out. Results 
are permanent if properly 
applied. 


Write us today for further 
details. 


THE 


Valentine-Clark Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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May 17: C. A. McComb authorized to 
sell the St. James Telephone Co., of St. 
James, to W. E. McComb, at an agreed 
price of $12,000. 

NEBRASKA. 

May 14: Application of the Hay Springs 
Telephone Co. for permission to destroy 
ancient records, granted. 

May 14: Application of the Eagle Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to eliminate from 
its rate schedule the 25-cent a month 
charge where payments for service are not 
made in advance according to the general 
rules prevailing, granted with instructions 
that hereafter no more than the net rate 
shall be required of any subscriber. 
_May 16: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to increase rates 
to University Place and Bethany subscrib- 
ers to the same level as other subscribers 
in the Lincoln zone; testimony taken and 
objectors given until Friday, May 25, to 
make a showing in opposition. 

May 16: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Mullen Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to charge 20 cents a call to re- 
motely located farm lines now indirectly 
switched from central exchange instead of 
the 50 cents a month now charged for 
switching; it appearing that the parties 
served refuse to pay the switching rate on 
the ground that the service they demand 
does not justify the expenditure, and it 
further appearing that the 20-cent charge 
is satisfactory to all persons, order issued 
granting authority asked. 

May 17: Application filed by the Com- 
stock Telephone Co. for permission to de- 
stroy ancient records. 

May 17: Application filed by the Front- 
ier Telephone Co. to amend tariff by pro- 
viding for a 25-cent monthly charge for 
desk set service. 

NortH Dakota. 

May 15: Order entered allowing section 

14 regarding filing of change in discount 


dates of the Milnor Rural Telephone Co., 
of Milnor, to become effective as provided 
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by law, 30 days after filing, which was 
April 11. 

May 16: Same action as above taken 
regarding filing of cut-off notice and col- 
lection dates of the Griggs County Tele- 
phone Co., of Cooperstown. 

May 16: Brisbane-Lark Telephone Co. 
authorized to extend existing lines. 

May 16: Elm Grove Telephone Co., of 
Stanton, given authority to extend existing 
lines. 

May 18: Order entered permitting 
Spring Brook Telephone Co. to install a 
switch at or near the center of its line, 
and to charge subscribers east of the 
switch $6 per year, and those west of the 
switch $2 per year; Fairview Farmers 
Telephone Co., of Hannover, authorized to 
disconnect with the farm switch which 
connects it to the Center exchange; and 
Hannover Mutual Telephone Co. ordered 
to continue paying $3 per year per sub- 
scriber switching charge to the Center ex- 
change. 

OHIOo. 

May 9: United Telephone Co., of Belle- 
fontaine, given permission to continue 
using the rates which have been in effect 
since January, 1921. 

May 10: Hearing held in Columbus on 
application of the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone Co. for a reappraisal of its 
property. 

May 10: Application of the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Delaware, for an in- 
crease in rural rates, dismissed. 

May 31: Hearing to be held on the ap- 
plication for increased rates after unifica- 
tion of the Galion Telephone Co. and the 
Central Union Telephone Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

May 17: Order entered legalizing the 
rate of $15 per year for subscriber-owned 
instruments, which has been used by the 
Farmers Independent Telephone Co. for 
some years. 

May 17: Schedule of increased rates 
allowed for the Manitowoc & Northern 
Telephone Co., which operates in the vicin- 
ity of Manitowoc and Two Rivers. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Time and Labor Saved in Boring 
Holes with Iwan Auger. 

For facility in making holes for poles, 
posts and anchors, Iwan Brothers, of 
South Bend, Ind., have designed a special 
auger. It comes in different sizes, is 
strongly constructed, and is recommended 
by its manufacturers as a labor and a 
time saver. 

On rush jobs, especially where weather 
conditions necessitate that the work be 
done in a hurry, these tools enable the hole 
digging to be well ahead of the pole setters. 

The 12, 14 and 16-inch Iwan post hole 
augers are especially designed for pole 
holes, being rapid in operation and having 
other features which make for economy. 

There are smaller sizes for the anchor 
holes, and it is said that these holes, which 
are on a slant, are bored just as easily as 
the vertical holes. 

While a regular handle comes with the 
auger, there is an appliance—called the 
Blackburn extension handle—which is of 


assistance in deep boring. It is four feet 
long, and when extended to its extreme 
length is eight feet. 

Complete information about this and 
other equipment handled by Iwan Brothers 
may be obtained from them. 


Handyman Rapid Pole Puller, 
New Product of Harrah Co. © 
The Harrah Mfg. Co., of Bloomfield, 
Ind., now has in production the Handyman 
rapid pole puller which it has been develop- 
ing for the past year. 

It has been the company’s aim to make 
a jack which will require but one hitch 
to pull a pole and which is light enough so 
that one man can carry and operate it. 

It is now stated that two men are needed 
only on the larger poles or where the 
ground is hard. 

In connection with the pole puller, the 
Harrah company also furnishes a clamp 
which is chained to the pole and allows a 
more direct lift with the jack. 
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YOU NEED THE UTILITY 


This combination Cable Reel Carrier and Pole Dolly 
simple in design—perfect in operation—is immeas- 
urably practical and useful for the telephone com- 
pany. Of finest materials. Splendid construction. 
Pole Dolly bunks furnished without extra charge. 
Complete line of two and four wheel trailer equip- 
ment—specially designed for telephone use. More 
“Utility” trailers in use with telephone companies 
in western U. S. than all other makes combined, 


Interesting catalog on request. Write now. 


UTILITY TRAILER MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Formerly Los Angeles Trailer Company) 


1328 Palmetto St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


()RANGEBURG 
FIBRE 
CONDUIT 


“PIAIME will tell’? says the 
adage, of the durability 
of all things, and about 
Orangeburg Fibre Conduit it 
has already spoken—instal- 
lations twenty years old, still 
in service, and good for many 
more useful years. 


TI 


More and more time is tell- 
ing of the dependability of 
Orangeburg Fibre Conduit. 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Ave. at 41st St., N. Y. C. 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 


The Argus Type A-C Arrester 
is at once neat and reliable. Itcan 
be depended on to protect your 
property against lightning and 
crosses with high tension circuits. 


A practical achievement in 
arrester making that has 
proved of greatest importance 
to telephone men. Ac) porce= 
lain cover protects the Argus 
from wind and weather, 


For guarding radio 
sets it’s incomparable. 


Our prices suit 
every purse 


FOOTE-PIERSON & CO. 
INC. 


JANVILLE 
SERVICE 


VERS 
THE CONTINENT 


| Pe aekat ‘Through —= j 
| at a Ele ctrical 


City 


Materials 


FOR 
Utilities 
Jobber 
Contractor 


AND 


Dealer 
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Vuheations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


$042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Hl. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 


ORL RURAL S29 TS A TD 
Aopreitcals Rate Investigations 
The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Financial Reports 


lem of © large number of ompanie 
Write us aboutour 
mo 


Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gorco, Illinois 


Ww. C. POLK 


GONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and-Reporta, 
Appraieal and Supervision 
Oan arrenge a Moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City. Me. 


Charles W. McKay | 


And Associates 
‘‘A Balanced Consulting Service 
at Reasonable Cost’’ 
646 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
Telephone—Superior 6535 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. O. 


The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you If your line is short, crosses, or 

grounded and how many miles it is from 

Py you. Sosimpletheoperator can useit as 
m easily asthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, Ill. 
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On the largest poles having swelled 
butts, two jacks are placed on: opposite 
sides, thus relieving all unnecessary fric- 
tion and increasing the power more than 
double. These cases, it is said, are few 
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SHOBRSBOO TEE! 


The Handyman Rapid Pole Puller, Which 
the Harrah Mfg. Co. Has Designed for 
One-Man Operation. 


in comparison with the thousands of 
smaller poles which must be moved to 
take care of new road construction. 

The Harrah Mfg. Co. is now entering 
upon the third year of its relations with 
the telephone industry. It has had a very 
successful business the Handyman 
pole pusher and guy stretcher and hopes to 
make as good a showing with the new 


rapid pole puller. 


with 


New Dry Cell “A” Battery Made 
by French Battery & Carbon Co. 


An interesting folder, descriptive of the 
new Ray-O-Vac dry cell “A” battery, has 
been issued by the French Battery & 
Carbon Co., of Madison, Wis. 

The new battery is for use with radio 
sets and is the outcome of several months’ 
experimenting with the dry battery tube. 
It is stated that the battery will give ap- 


CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufaetured by 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CQ. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ee $57.50 Alddressogfi iph 


‘Typewrites” names, ‘ 
: resses and rates on 
bills. 1900-1500 an hour. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 
906 W.VanBuren St., Chicag® 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 
800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 


‘TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM?” 
The Independent Standerd 
Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Acceuntenss 


TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUMBUS,OWIO 


Appraisal Construction 


Reports 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisale, Rate Survey 
Financial Investigations, ‘OrganizaG@on? call 
Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J.G. Wray, Fellow.A. I. E. E. ’ 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


Acomplete stock of 


KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
} :aonen ee, 
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Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 
_ permanent service. 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 
mitres, and bends. 


Send today fer complete 
particular: and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BRAZIL INDIANA 


AZA 


Rubber Insulated 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables g‘ve uniform 
Service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 


imsure long life and ultimate economy. 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Denver Birmingham 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


Chicago 


1848—1922 


TELEPHONY 


This is the way to clean your 
switchboards and telephone 
equipment—with the 
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cribed, is only $35.00. This is 
ali the tf many standard electric 
.crum cleaners with attachments and only a very 
small fraction of ins cost of a Pump Type ‘Vacuum 
‘leaner truck equipment or an installed Vacuum 


here is labor saving, sanitation and distinct 
mm} for your exchange by the use of the 


Order jobies 


PREMIER HANDY DEPARTMENT 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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proximately 200 hours of service when 
properly used. 

THe light. weight and many 
features of the new battery are explained 


which also contains several 


desirable 


in the circular, 
interesting illustrations. 


Book Review. 

ror Pusrtic Urivities, by 
Published by McGraw- 
New York; 209 pages, 54% 
Price $2. 


volume Mr. 


Rate-MAKING 
Lamar Lyndon. 
Hill Book Co., 
ins. by 8 ins. 

In this 
deavored to present 
matically exact conclusions for each factor 
consideration of 


Lyndon has en- 


logical and mathe- 
into the 


rate-making. 


which enters 


valuation and The reasons 
for his conclusions are set forth in detail. 
The positions taken and conclusions drawn 
by Mr. Lyndon are the result of years of 
personal experience in the valuation of 
and rate-making, reinforced by 


and 


properties 
the 
works on the subject. 

The chapter headings include discussions 
of the general theory of rate-making, de- 
preciation, methods of valuation, intangible 
values, modification of capital account, the 
increase in 


study of authorities, decisions 


rate of return, operating costs, 


population of cities. Separate chapters are 
devoted to rate-making for gas and electric 
supply companies, electric railways and 
telephone service. 


In his discussion of telephone rates, the 


Tea PHONY 


author advocates measured service as the 
only rational system, fair to the company 
and fair to every individual of the public. 
His idea is that there should be a low 
monthly charge for the tele- 
phone equipment and that no calls be fur- 
nished under this charge. For every call 
made from the substation an additional 
charge would be made. 

The book is of interest to all who are 
concerned with the management of public 
utilities, for the matter of rates and the 
into their making is 


use of the 


factors which enter 
most important. 


Automatic Telephones Proposed 

for Riga, Russia. 

A new full automatic telephone ex- 
change to replace the present system in 
operation in Riga has been proposed by the 
General Director of the Latvian Post and 
Telegraph Bureau of the Ministry of 
Communication, U. S. Vice-Consul Carl 
Birkeland, Riga, reports. The cabinet is 
reported to have approved the project 
which will be submitted to the constituent 
assembly during the coming summer. It 
is expected that favorable action will be 
taken by when the matter 
comes up. 

The new project calls for a machine- 
switching telephone exchange capable of 
caring for 10,000 lines, with a maximum 
capacity of 20,000 lines. It is proposed to 
install the new system in the office build- 


the assembly 


nomically. 


ment have a great deal to do in this 
direction. 


If you use 
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cially for 


coming 
telephone 


A NET INCREASE 8 
IN REVENUE! — 


Can be obtained only by getting 
that construction work done eco- 
Your tools and equip- 


You will be certain to save 
money on time and labor 
They are designed 
pole and anchor 
hole digging and are be- 
standardized by 
companies 
over the country 


IWAN tools are recom- 
mended by 


you want further proof of 


: : i all 

3 leading 

anchor manufacturers. Do 

Write Us for Descriptive 
’ 


our desire and ability to 
fill your requirements 


Booklet Today 


IWAN BROTHERS 


South Bend, Indiana 
LOB Be fake 


AUGERS & 3 
DIGGERS 


espe- 


the 


EB 


‘jar switchboards, 


A Valuable Book 
for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on many | 
problems of the magneto exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR and 
THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs ! 
1 


embodies an extensive explanation in 


plain English of magneto cepa, 
line construction, telephone troub 

and the theory of electricity as applied 
to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various 
points. The man in the small exchange 
will find this book especially valuable. 


With Paper Cover, 40c. 
With Cloth Cover, $1.00 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 


608 S. Dearborn St. 
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ing which was erected for that purpose 
during the year 1914. 
The installation will be extended over 


a period of about four years. Two 
thousand subscribers’ lines will be in- 
stalled the first year; 3,000 the second 


year, 3,000 the third year, and 2,000 the 
fourth year. The estimated cost is stated 
to be $600,000. 


Prices in the Metal Market. 

New York, May 22.—Copper—steady; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 1542@15%ec, | 
Tin—easy ; spot and futures, 41.87c. Iron— 
steady; No. 1 northern, $30@32: No. 2 
northern, $29@31; No. 2 southern, $27. 
Lead—steady; spot, 7.25c. Zinc—steady;) 
East St. Louis spot and nearby delivery, | 
6.70@6.75c. Antimony—spot, 7.30c. 


POSITIONS WANTED — 


-POSITION WANTED—By — equip-| 
ment man of 14 years’ experience,| 
available June. Central states. For! 
particulars address 5302, care Of 
TELEPHONY: 


WANTED—To lease or position as| 
manager. 23 years’ experience. Can 
handle all departments, including’ 
I.C.C. accounting. Thoroughly famil-| 
plant construction} 
and other details. Common battery or'| 
magneto. References. Prefer West- 
ern North Carolina, Eastern Tennessee | 
or Virginia. Address Manager, P. 0 
Box 1221. Atlanta, Ga. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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It is always grati- 
“ying to call atten- 
ion to any word of 
cognition of the contributions made by 


ndependent telephone inventors and manu- 
‘acturers to the development of the tele- 
Nhone art. The value of their efforts 
owards making American telephony the 
lyorld leader is too often overlooked, for 
he tendency of this swift present day is 
0 regard the results without much thought 
hia who produces them. 

A writer in The Nation’s Business, dis- 


vussing the radio situation, refers to the 


manufacturing and patent difficulties in 
hat field at some length, and then says: 
“There are still many legal wrinkles to 
9e ironed out in the case of smaller cor- 
yorations infringing upon the patent rights 
slaimed to be owned by others. In fact, 
there is an independent group drawing 
ogether for the purpose of protection 
vlong this line. 

“Tn the telephone field we have some 


| 


ery powerful Independent manufacturers 
who have been able to maintain their posi- 
jon through research work. The improve- 
ments that have been made by their re- 


search workers have thoroughly justified 
] 


their existence and recognition, and no 
Joubt the same state of affairs will come 
{0 pass in radio.” 


eK, OH, 


The achievements of Independent engi- 
neers and manufacturers in the telephone 
jeld have done much to place the Amer- 
‘can telephone at the head of the world 
drocession. Their inventive génius and 
manufacturing skill have added many 
= refinements to the art. 
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THE AMERICAN i§ TELEPHONE JOURNAL 


608 S. Dearborn St. ,Chicago 


Comprising Telephony, American Telephone Journal, Telephone Weekly, Telcphone Magazine, Telephone Securities, The Telephone, Sound Waves 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


J. R. HASTIE, Vicze-PReSIDENT AND ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


CHICAGO, SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1923 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


Wm. W. Dean, who died May 3, was 
one of the Independent group whose engi- 
neering research led to results worthy of 
more fame than was commonly accorded 
them. Others may have done more spec- 
tacular things, thereby winning more pub- 
licity, but in the line of downright useful- 
ness in making every-day telephone serv- 
ice more efficient few have excelled him. 

PSU) 

All public service corporations ought to 
derive real benefit from the decision hand- 
ed down by the United States Supreme 
Court, in the Southwestern Bell telephone 
rate case, a report of which appears on 
other pages of this issue. In this im- 
portant opinion the highest tribunal in the 
land again holds that in fixing service rates 
state commissions must take into consider- 
ation the cost of reproduction of the plant 
at prevailing prices. 

Rate commissions which have shown a 
disposition to disregard rising prices in 
passing on rate applications will no doubt 
pay heed to the supreme court’s findiag, 
for it will naturally be observed and fol- 
lowed by the district federal courts to 
whom service companies appeal when the 
regulating authorities give them un fair 
treatment. 

x kk x 

It is gratifying to observe, also, that the 
supreme court takes occasion to drop the 
commissions a plain hint that they should 
not meddle in the management of the com- 
panies. The court says: “It must never be 
forgotten that while the state may regu- 
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late with a view to 
enforcing reasonable 
rates and charges, it 
is not the owner of the property of public 
utility companies and is not clothed with 
the general powers of management incident 
to ownership.” 

This, in effect, recognizes and approves 
the principle of private management, which 
is not to be interfered with unless there 
are palpable evidences of wasteful or in- 
efficient administration which would in- 
jure the service or make it too expensive 
to the public. 
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A dissenting opinion was signed by 
Justices Brandeis and Holmes who sug- 
gested that a preferable basis for rate- 
making would be the capital invested in 
the enterprise. They asserted that the ad- 
vocates of reproduction cost as a factor 
in rate-making would find its application 
harmful to the service companies when 
costs of labor and material are lower. 
Probably few utilities will be alarmed 
at this prospect, however, as no one ex- 
pects that prices will return to the levels 
of, say, ten years ago. At least there is no 
sign of that coming to pass very soon. 
Another and more interesting suggestion 
was made by the dissenting justices when 
they criticized the practice of leaving many 
elements to be determined by the opinion 
of expert witnesses, and urged the wisdom, 
instead, of “making rates more dependent 


on ascertainable facts.” 
x ok * OX 


It would seem to a layman that “ascer- 
tainable facts” are just what the majority 
of the court are contending for when they 


12 


emphasize the importance of considering 
reproduction cost in adjusting rates. Their 
opinion says: 

“It is impossible to ascertain what will 
amount to a fair return upon property de- 
voted to public service without giving con- 
sideration to the cost of labor, supplies, 
etc., at the time the investigation is made. 

An honest and intelligent forecast of 
probable future values, made upon a view 
of all the relevant circumstances, is essen- 
tial. 
present costs is wholly disregarded, such a 


If the highly important element of 


forecast becomes impossible. Estimates for 
tomorrow cannot ignore prices of today.” 

There is no doubt that the prices of to- 
day (reproduction cost) are surely among 
which the dis- 


senting opinion holds to be the proper basis 


the “ascertainable facts” 


Present Cost Factor in Rate Basis 


United States Supreme Court in Southwestern Bell Telephone Case 
Declares That State, in Making Rates, Must Consider Present Cost of 
Reproducing Property—Not Clothed with Power of General Management. 


Rates for public service corporations 
which fail to take into consideration the 
cost of reproduction at prevailing prices 
will not be approved by the United States 
Supreme Court as now constituted. 

This was disclosed May 21 when Justice 
McReynolds delivered the opinion in a 
case brought by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in Missouri against the 
Missouri Public Service Commission, the 
decision to reaffirm a rule making reproduc- 
tion costs an essential element in determin- 
ing whether rates are confiscatory bring- 
ing from Justice Brandeis a dissenting 
opinion in which Justice Holmes joined. 

Summary of Decision. 

“Tt is impossible,’ the majority opinion 
said, “to ascertain what will amount to a 
fair return upon properties devoted to pub- 
lic service without giving consideration to 
the cost of labor, supplies, etc., at the 
time the investigation is made. 

“An honest and intelligent forecast of 
probable future values, made upon a view 
of all the relevant circumstances, is essen- 
tial. If the highly important element of 
present costs is wholly disregarded, such a 
forecast becomes impossible. Estimates for 
tomorrow cannot ignore prices of today.” 

It must never be forgotten, the court 
added, in discussing the 4% per cent paid 
to the A. T. & T. Co., “that while the 
state may regulate with a view to enforc- 
ing reasonable rates and charges, it is not 
the owner of the property of public utility 
companies and is not clothed with the 
general power of management incident to 
ownership.” 
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for rate making. Thanks to rising prices 
in every line, a telephone plant ten years 
old could not be reproduced today probably 
for less than 150 per cent of the original 
cost. If the supreme court’s viewpoint im- 
pels rate commissions to be more liberal, 
the situation of many utility companies 
with rate cases pending should be im- 


proved. 
* * « X 


The assertion that telephone service is 
the cheapest of commodities, and that it is, 
therefore, unfair to lower rates, finds con- 
vincing proof in the report made recently 
by H. W. Hubenthal, telephone engineer 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 
He was not trying to prove that point 
either, so his figures are all the more im- 


pressive. 


Asserting that advocates of reproduction 
cost as an element of rate making would 
find its application harmful to the public 
utilities when the cost of materials and 
wages were lower, Justice Brandeis sug- 
gested as a preferable basis the money in- 
vested in the enterprise. Urging the court 
to “lay down a rule which will establish 
such a rate basis and such a measure of 
the rate of return deemed fair,” he criti- 
cized his colleagues for leaving many of 
the elements to be determined by the 
opinion of experts, instead of making rates 
dependent upon ascertainable facts. 

While contending that reproduction costs 
as an essential element in rate making are 
better than the old tests, selling price or 
net earnings, the minority insisted that 
“where the financing has been proper, the 
cost to the utility of the capital required 
to construct, equip and operate its plant 
should measure the rate of return which 
the constitution guarantees opportunity to 
earn.” Such a rule, it added, would make 
rates based on facts and not on opinion. 

Under the rule which the court adopted, 
the value for rate making purposes, the 
minority insisted, “must ever be an un- 
stable factor.” 

The public utilities, it was added, would 
have the courts adopt reproduction cost or 
prudent investment as the measure of rates, 
whichever is the higher. 

History of the Case. 

The history of the case dates back sev- 
eral years. At the end of the period of 
government control, the Southwestern Bell 
made application to the Missouri Public 
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In Oklahoma the war-time advance in> 
telephone rates represented an increase in 
revenue, per station, of about 43 per cent, 
from 1914 to 1920. During the same period 
the companies’ operating expenses per sta- 
tion increased 63 per cent. i 

Then costs began to drop and rates were 
reduced so that in 1922, while the expense — 
increase over 1914 was 43 per cent, the 
revenue increase figured but 38 per cent. 
Apparently the service companies retained | 
most of their increased revenue, although 
costs receded, but this was necessary, for 
the rate-makers realized that their com- 
pensation in the first place was entirely in- 
adequate. A rate commission would haye 
to be “hard-boiled,” indeed, to ask a utility | 
to exist and operate today on its income of | 


the year 1914. 
’ 


Service Commission for permission to con- 
tinue the rates which had been in effect 
during the latter part of the period of | 
government control in 46 of its Missouri | 
exchanges; and also for permission to con- | 
tinue the service connection charge which | 
had been ordered by the Postmaster 
General. - F 

The hearing lasted for some time and 
the resulting order from the commission | 
denied the application of the Bell company, | 
established different schedules in most of | 
the 46 towns, and denied the continuance / 
of the service connection charge. g 

The Bell company immediately took an 
appeal to the state supreme court, filed the - 
bond required, and agreed to the impound- 
ing of the moneys collected in rates and 
service connection charges until a decision 
was rendered. ¢ 
The state supreme court sustained the 
order of the commission, but a majority 
opinion of the judges set aside the com- 
mission’s contention that the service con- 
nection charge was not a just and lawful 
charge, the contention being based upon 
the supreme court’s decision in the so- 
called Columbia case made some years ago. 
The court’s opinion stated that the two 
cases were not parallel, but that the serv- 
ice connection charge was a just and law- 
ful charge if reasonable rates were pre- 
scribed. . 

An appeal was taken by the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. to the United 
States Supreme Court, resulting in the 
decision which was handed down last 
week. ’ 


June 2, 1923. 


Under an order by Circuit Judge Slate 
in the Circuit Court of Cole County, the 
company each month has paid into the 
Central Missouri Trust Co. at Jefferson 
City, the difference between the desired 
rates and those authorized by the com- 
mission, which was to be held in escrow 
until settlement of the case. That money 
now aggregates $707,954 and is to be 
turned over to the company as soon as 
the mandate of the United States Supreme 
‘Court is received. It would have been 
returned to the individual subscribers had 
the commission been sustained, 

Complete Text of Majority Opinion. 

The majority opinion in the case 
follows: 

' Supreme Court of the Unietd States. 

No. 158.—October Term, 1922. 

‘Tue State or Missouri ex rel. Southwest- 

ern Bell Telephone Co., plaintiff in error, 

US. 

Pusiic SERVICE COMMISSION oF MISSOURI 
and Joun A. Kurtz, Epwin J. Bean, 
Hucu McINpor et al., etc——In error to 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
Missouri. ; 

[May 21, 1923.] 

Mr. Justice McReynolds delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri 
(— Mo. —) affirmed a judgment of the 
Cole County Circuit Court which sustained 
an order of the Public Service Commission 
jof Missouri, effective December 1, 1919. 
That order undertook to reduce rates for 
‘exchange service and to abolish the instal- 
lation and moving charges theretofore de- 
‘manded by plaintiff in error. It is chal- 
Menged as confiscatory and in conflict with 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

During the period of federal control— 

August 1, 1918, to August 1, 1919—the 

‘Postmaster General advanced the rates for 

telephone service and prescribed a schedule 

lof charges for installing and moving in- 
struments. The act of Congress approved 

July 11, 1919—41 Stat. 157—directed that 

ae lines be returned to their owners at 

midnight July 31, 1919, and further 


That the existing toll and exchange tele- 
phone rates as established or approved by 
the Postmaster General on or prior to June 
6, 1919, shall continue in force for a period 
/not to exceed four months after this act 
takes effect, unless sooner modified or 
changed by the public authorities—state, 
municipal, or otherwise—having control or 
jurisdiction of tolls, charges, and rates or 
by contract or by voluntary reduction. 


| 


, August 4, 1919, the commission directed 
\plaintiff in error to show why exchange 
service rates and charges for installation 
and moving as fixed by the Postmaster 
General should be continued. After a 
jhearing, it made an elaborate report and 
directed that the service rates should be 
reduced and the charges discontinued. 

| The company produced voluminous evi- 
dence, including its books, to establish the 
value of its property dedicated to public 
use. The books showed that the actual 
/j2ost of “total plant, supplies, equipment and 
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working capital,’ amounted to $22,888,943. 
Its engineers estimated the reproduction 
cost new as of June 30, 1919, thus: Physi- 
cal telephone property, $28,454,488 ; work- 
ing capital, $1,051,564; establishing busi- 
ness, $5,594,816; total, $35,100.868. They 
also estimated existing values (after allow- 
ing depreciation) upon the same date: 
Physical telephone property, $24,709,295 ; 
working capital, $1,051,564; establishing 
business, $5,594,816; total, $31,355,675. 
The only evidence offered in opposition 
to values claimed by the company were 
appraisals of its property at St. Louis, 
Caruthersville and Springfield, respective- 
ly, as of December, 1913, February, 1914, 
and September, 1916, prepared by the com- 
mission’s engineers and accountants, to- 
gether with statements showing actual cost 
of additions subsequent to those dates. 


Omitting a paragraph relative to an un- 
important reduction — $17,513.52 —from 
working capital account, that part of the 
commission’s report which deals with 
property values follows: 


The company offered in evidence exhibits 
showing the value of its property in the 
entire state (outside the cities of Kansas 
City and Independence, whose rates are 
not involved in this case), and also at 46 
of its local exchanges in the state. It shows 
by such exhibits that the value of the 
property in the entire state (and when 
speaking of the property in the state in 
this report we mean exclusive of Kansas 
City and Independence) is as follows: 

Reproduction cost new, $35,100,471; re- 
production cost new, less depreciation, $31,- 
355,278; and cost as per books, $22,888,943. 
It also shows the company’s estimate of 
reproduction cost new less depreciation, 
and the pro-rated book cost, at each of the 
46 local exchanges mentioned. 


The engineers of this commission have 
made a detailed inventory and appraisal 
and this commission has formally valued 
the company’s property at only three of its 
exchanges, viz.: at the city of Caruthers- 
ville, reported in re Southwestern Tel. & 
Tel.) Co. Qebtommmor C. 492; at the city 
of St. Louis in cases No. 234 and No. 235 
as yet unreported; and at the city of 
Springfield, reported in re Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co., 6 Mo. P. S. C. 279, 
and as a result we have only the estimates 
and appraisals of the company before us 
in relation to the value of the property at 
the other exchanges. 


We think it is clear, however, from the 
data at hand that the values placed by the 
company upon the property are excessive 
and not a just basis for rate making. 

The values fixed by this commission at 
Caruthersville, St. Louis and Springfield 
in the cases above mentioned aggregate 
$11,003,898, while the company estimates 
the aggregate cost of reproduction new of 
these plants in this case at $18,971,011. 
The ratio of the latter figure is 172.4 per 
cent. This percentage divided into $35,- 
100,471, the company’s estimate of the 
aggregate cost of the reproduction new of 
its property in Missouri in this case, equals 
$20,350,000, which might be said to be 
one measure of the value of the property. 

Again, the company’s estimate of the 
aggregate cost of reproduction new, less 
depreciation, of its properties at Caruthers- 
ville, St. Louis and Springfield, in this 
case is $16,913,673. The ratio of this 
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figure to the aggregate value fixed by the 
commission at these exchanges, plus ad- 
ditions reported by the company, is 153.7 
per cent. This percentage divided into 
$31,355,278, the company’s estimate of the 
aggregate cost of reproduction new, less 
depreciation, of its property in Missouri in 
this case, equals $20,400,000, which may be 
said to be another measure of the value of 
the property. 

The company also shows by exhibits 19 
and 212 that its return under the Post- 
master General’s rates on $22,888,942, the 
book value of its property in the state, is 
at the rate of 11.65 per cent per annum for 
depreciation and return on the investment, 
which would yield the company 6 per cent 
for depreciation and 5.65 per cent for re- 
turn on the book cost of the property. As 
stated, however, we do not think that the 
book cost of the “prorated book cost” of 
the property as claimed by the company 
would be a fair basis for rate making. 

As we understand it, the “prorated book 
cost” given in evidence by the company for 
the various exchanges is simply the per- 
centage relation of reproduction cost new, 
which the original cost of all property 
bears to reproduction cost new of all 
property and in individual instances the 
actual cost might vary greatly, either up 
or down, from what an appraisal would 
show. If the company, to eliminate com- 
petition, paid a price in excess of the value 
or because of discouraged local operation 
were enabled to purchase a plant far below 
its actual value, the “prorated book cost” 
basis would not reflect anything like the 
original cost. 

We also think that the figure of $22,888,- 
943, claimed by the company to represent 
the book cost or original of the property 
cost in the state, is subject to certain ad- 
justments with reference to the amount of 
non-useful property included, working 
capital, and the amounts to be deducted ac- 
count extinguished value recouped from 
patrons by charges to depreciation. 

In the St. Louis case, supra, the original 
cost of the non-useful property deducted 
and disallowed by the commission 
amounted to $454,689.16. It appears from 
the company’s exhibit 256 that the “pro- 
rated book cost” of the St. Louis ex- 
change is just about half of that given for 
the state. However, it is clear that the 
proportion of non-used and non-useful 
property in St. Louis bears a much larger 
percentage relation to useful property than 
would obtain throughout the state. It 
would appear that estimating the com- 
pany’s property not used and useful for 
the entire state at $500,000 would be a 
fair approximation. This sum at least 
should be deducted. 

The depreciation reserve applicable to 
the Missouri property is not shown by the 
company. However, on the company’s ex- 
hibit 15, the balance sheet as of June 30, 
1919, of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. (Missouri corporation) operating in 
Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, the re- 
serve for accrued depreciation and reserve 
for amortization of intangible is given as 
$7 ,963,082.37. 

The same exhibit shows the original 
cost of fixed capital for Missouri, Kansas 
and Arkansas property as $46,061,162.76. 
The total fixed capital of the Missouri 
property shown on the company’s exhibit 
19 is $21,837,759, which is 47.4 per cent of 
$46,061,162.76 and 47.4 per cent of the 
reserve for depreciation, $7,963,082.37, 
equals $3,774,501 or the portion assignable 
to the Missouri property. 

Adjusting in accordance with the above, 
we have: Total plant and equipment, in- 
cluding working capital, as per company’s 
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exhibit No. 19, $22,888,948. Deduct prop- 
erty not used or useful, $500,000; deduct 
excess working capital, $17,513.52; deduct 
depreciation reserve, $3,774,501; [total to 
be deducted] $4,292,014.52. [Net total] 
$18,596,928.48; add for intangibles, 10 per 
cent, $1,859,692.85; total adjusted original 
cost, $20,456,621.33. 

After carefully considering all the evi- 
dence as to values before us in this case, 
we are of the opinion that the value of 
the company’s property in the state, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City and Independence, 
devoted to exchange service, will not ex- 
ceed the sum of $20,400,000, and we will 
tentatively adopt this sum as the value of 
the property for the purposes of this case. 

As stated, supra, this commission has 
formally valued only a part of this prop- 
erty, and we should not be understood as 
authoritatively fixing the value of the 
property at this time. 


The three earlier valuations to which 
the commission referred are: St. Louis, 
December, 1913, $8,500,000; Caruthersville, 
February, 1914, $25,000; Springfield, Sep- 
tember, 1916, $815,000; total, $9,340,000. 
Between those dates and June 30, 1919, ad- 
ditions were made to these properties 
which cost, respectively, $1,623,765, $5,992 
and $34,141. Adding these to the original 
valuations gives $11,003,898, the base sum 
used by the commission for the estimates 
now under consideration. 

Obviously, the commission undertook to 
value the property without according any 
weight to the greatly enhanced costs of 
material, labor, supplies, etc., over those 
prevailing in 1913, 1914 and 1916. Asa 
matter of common knowledge, these in- 
creases were large. Competent witnesses 
estimated them as 45 to 50 per centum. 

In Wilcox v. Consolidated Gas Co., 212 
U. S. 19, 41, 52, this court said: 


There must be a fair return upon the 
reasonable value of the property at the 
time it is being used for the public. . . 
And we concur with the court below in 
holding that the value of the property is 
to be determined as of the time when the 
inquiry is made regarding the rates. If 
the property, which legally enters into the 
consideration of the question of rates, has 
increased in value since it was acquired, 
the company is entitled to the benefit of 
such increase. 


In The Minnesota rate cases, 230, U. 
S. 352, this was said: 


The making of a just return for the use 
of the property involves the recognition of 
its fair value if it be more than its cost. 
The property is held in private ownership 


and it is that property, and not the original - 


cost of it, of which the owner may not be 
deprived without due process of law. 


See also Denver v. Denver Union Water 
Co., 246 U. S. 178, 191; Newton v. Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of New York, 258 U. S. 
165 (March 6, 1922); and Galveston Eiec- 
tric Co. y. City of Galveston, 258 U. S: 
388 (April 10, 1922). 

It is impossible to ascertain what will 
amount to a fair return upon properties 
devoted to public service without giving 
consideration to the cost of labor, supplies, 
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etc., at the time the investigation is made. 
An honest and intelligent forecast of prob- 
able future values made upon a view of all 
the relevant circumstances, is essential. If 
the highly important element of present 
costs is wholly disregarded, such a fore- 
cast becomes impossible. Estimates for 
tomorrow cannot ignore prices of today. 

Witnesses for the company asserted— 
and there was no substantial evidence to 
the contrary—that, excluding cost of 
establishing business, the property was 
worth at least 25 per cent more than the 
commission’s estimates, and we think the 
proof shows that for the purposes of the 
present case the valuation should be at 
least $25,000,000. 

After disallowing an actual expenditure 
of $174,048.60 for rentals and services by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and some other items not presently im- 
portant, the commission estimated the an- 
nual net profits on operations available 
for depreciation and return as $2,828,- 
617.60—approximately 1114 per cent of 
$25,000,000. That 6 per cent should be 
allowed for depreciation appears to be ac- 
cepted by the commission. Deducting this 
would leave a possible 514 per cent return 
upon the minimum value of the property, 
which is wholly inadequate considering the 
character of the investment and interest 
rates then prevailing. 

414 Per Cent a Management Question. 

The important item of expense disal- 
lowed by the commission—$174,048.60—is 
55 per cent of the 4% of gross revenue 
paid by plaintiff in error to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. as rents for 
receivers, transmitters, induction coils, etc., 
and for licenses and services under the 
customary form of contract between the 
latter company and its subsidiaries. 

Four and one-half per cent is the ordi- 
nary charge paid voluntarily by local com- 
panies of the general system. There is 
nothing to indicate bad faith. So far as 
appears, plaintiff in error’s board of direc- 
tors has exercised a proper discretion about 
this matter requiring business judgment. 

It must never be forgotten that while 
the state may regulate with a view to 
enforcing reasonable rates and charges, it 
is not the owner of the property of public 
utility companies and is not clothed with 
the general power of management incident 
to ownership. The applicable general rule 
is well expressed in State Public Utilities 
Commission ex rel. Springfield vs. Spring- 
field Gas & Electric Co., 291 Ill. 209, 234. 


The commission is not the financial 
manager of the corporation and is not em- 
powered to substitute its judgment for that 
of the directors of the corporation; nor 
can it ignore items charged by the utility 
as operating expenses unless there is an 
abuse of discretion in that regard by the 
corporate officers. 


See Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Chicago Great Western Railway Co., 209 
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U. S. 108; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Railway Co. v. Wisconsin, 238 U. S. 491; 
People ex rel. v. Stevens, 197 N. Y. 1. 


Reversed. 
x ok x 


Considerable Missouri newspaper com- 
ment was created by this decision, particu- 
larly in St. Louis, and some of them 
first seemed to think the decision was 
something new and, in a way, a precede 
W. J. O’Connor, assistant to the preside 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
a letter published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, points out that the court in it 
decision followed its established principles. 
In his letter to the newspaper, Mr. O’Con- 
nor said: 

“I have read your editorial on the recent 
decision by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Bell telephone case. You, I) 
know, will agree with me that we ought to 
be fair to everybody—fair even to tht 
supreme court. If it were consistent wi 
the dignity of the supreme court to answ 
a newspaper criticism, the supreme a | 


could say this: ' 
‘The case in which we first determined | 
how to ascertain the amount of mon 
upon which a railroad or a utility was) 
entitled to earn a reasonable return arose 
in Nebraska. It involved railroad proper- 
ties which had been constructed durin 
and after the Civil War at war costs. The 
property had cost substantially $50,000,000 
but at the time we were called upon te 
make a ruling the same property co 
have been constructed for $25,000.000. 
The railroad asked a return upon origin 
cost of investment. William J. Bryan anc 
other representatives of the state of N: 
braska pointed out that to base the return) 
on original cost was for the public to) 
guarantee the railroads against fall in 
prices. The result was that this | 


— 


pronounced the rule of law to be t at 
present fair value is the measure of rat 


and not original cost. 


ern Bell Telephone Co. case, the facts were 
reversed. Whereas in the Nebraska 


was above the cost. 

When a few years from now we have to 
consider the plant built during the la 
war, we shall still apply the same rule, 
although then present value will be again) 
below the original cost. We are sure 


a corporation to take value as the base 
when value happened to be below original 


court.” 


What the New York Operators Say 


A Study of the Duties of Various Operators and the Best Manner of Per- 
forming Them — Qualities an Operator Should Possess — Papers Read at 


Duties of a Recorder. 
By Miss Sidney McCarthy, Chief Operator, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

In attempting to explain the duties of a 
‘recording operator, as I see them, I am 
going to say, first of all, that the record- 
‘ing operator is the direct saleswoman of 
the special commodity which every tele- 
phone company has to sell—long distance 
—and in a reflex way, perhaps, is the 
barometer of our entire service. This be- 
ing true, you wili agree with me that a 
large responsibility as to the success of an 
‘office in the number of completed calls, 
the quality of its service, and the volume 
of business done, rests upon the recording 
operator. 

A good recording operator then, being a 
saleswoman, must have not only all the 
qualifications of a saleswoman who has 
something tangible to offer you—something 
you can see—and is able to inject her per- 
‘sonality into the proposition; but the re- 
cording operators must be able, in addi- 
tion, to visualize the wants and feelings of 
her customer. This, of course, calls for 
‘the skill and canniness on her part, for she 
‘undoubtedly is blocks, and perhaps miles, 
away from her prospective buyer. She, 
therefore, cannot inject much of her per- 
sonality; so, of course, must resort to other 
methods of holding, selling and satisfying 
‘her customer. 

We have all experienced, at one time or 
janother, the difference between a real live, 
wide-awake salesman, and the listless sort 
who made you feel you were a bore to 
him. You undoubtedly purchased what you 
\went after—but I daresay you avoided go- 
jing back to that chap and, perhaps, never 
‘went in to that store again. The same 
janalogy can well be made of a good re- 
cording operator and one that is not so 
}zgood. We aim to have our recording op- 
jerators so good that they not only satisfy 
ut impress the customer that we appre- 
\elate his business and that we are here to 
serve him to the best of our ability. 

| Having outlined the responsibility of a 
| tecording operator, I will attempt to out- 

jline her duties as such. 

1. She should be alert with plug in 
fand and all necessary articles, such as 
pencils and tickets, in readiness. 

2. In saying “Long Distance,” she 
) should receive the subscriber as though he 

were a caller at her door or a customer 
m her store. If this were true, she would 
meet him with a smiling face and with 
ter “Good Morning” make him feel that 
1€ was welcome. So why not carry this 
same cherry voice and smile into our work 


by making the subscriber feel we welcome 
his call? 

3. A recorder should never forget that 
“Please” and “Thank You” are very easily 
said and impress the subscriber far more 
than any other phrase she might use. 

4. A recorder should assist the sub- 
scriber in passing his call as much as pos- 
sible. 

5. It is necessary when recording a 
ticket to be accurate in placing the details 
on the ticket the first time, for it is hard 
to read a ticket that has been crossed off 
and rewritten. Such practice is often- 
times the cause of wrong connections be- 
ing established which is very annoying to 
everyone concerned. 

6. The operator should verify the name, 
number or station, if there is any doubt 
about it, but this should not be done un- 
til the subscriber has finished talking, and 
then any necessary questions may be asked. 

7. Any necessary information that a 
subscriber does not give should be ob- 
tained by the recorder, such as “What 
place do you wish to reach, please?” 

8. If any doubt exists in the recorder’s 
mind as to whether the subscriber wishes 
a station-to-station or a person-to-person 
call, she should ask, “Do you wish this 
to be a station-to-station or a person-to- 
person call?” If the subscriber is not 
familiar with the difference, explain to him 
that the person-to-person rate is higher 
than the station-to-station. Then dismiss 


the subscriber with a courteous “Thank 
you, we will call you.” 
9. Any special instructions, such as 


having message reversed, appointment or 
messenger call, should be carefully record- 
ed in the proper space on the ticket and 
in such a manner that they will not be 
overlooked by the line operator. 

10. All entries should be placed at the 
extreme left of the ticket so that sufficient 
space is left for any changes the sub- 
scriber might make. 

I believe that, if a special effort is made 
along these lines, it will have a tendency 
to not only improve our service but also 
increase our efficiency and revenue. 


The Qualifications of a Telephone 
Operator. 

By Rose C. Speier, 
Supervisor of Traffic Methods, Roches- 
ter Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
In order that a satisfactory grade of 
operators may be obtained, the person in- 
terviewing applicants should realize the 
responsibility which rests upon her in 
choosing the right type of applicant for 
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operating. Great care should be taken by 
those to whom this feature of the work 
is assigned, for it is upon the careful 
selection of applicants that the future of 
the service depends. 

Each applicant should be studied, and 
the interviewer should be satisfied that 
the applicant, if engaged, will eventually 
be an asset to the company rather than a 
loss. She should bear in mind that the 
service which will eventually be rendered 
by these applicants will be good in propor- 
tion to the desirability of the employes en- 
gaged. In fact, upon the proper choice 
of operators depends the entire proper 
functioning of the operating organiza- 
tion in the months which are to follow. 

The person who interviews the appli- 
cants should be one who possesses a good 
knowledge of human nature. She should 
be kind and courteous to those who ap- 
ply, thus creating a favorable impression 
cf the company. She should bear in mind 
that an applicant, whether engaged or 
not, is interested in the company, so much 
so, that she is willing to devote her time 
to the promotion of its business. 


If the applicant is engaged, she senses 
that courtesy by telephone employes is not 
superficial but real, and thus the first. les- 
son of courtesy in telephone work is given 
by example. If she is not engaged, the 
kindly, interested manner in which she 
is interviewed will contribute something to 
the opinion of the general public regard- 
ing the company through the favorable 
reports which she may give to her family 
and friends. 

When examining applicants, the inter- 
viewer should display an attitude of in- 
terest in the applicant’s welfare, and the 
necessary questions should be asked with 


evidence of friendly interest. It is only 
by being personally interested in each 
applicant that it can be determined 


whether the applicant is capable of event- 
ually being a good operator, the most val- 
uable possession of the telephone com- 
pany. 

In order to be a good operator, an ap- 
plicant should be alert, intelligent, healthy, 
industrious, courteous, and should have a 
good character and disposition; therefore, 
in interviewing applicants, particular at- 
tention should be paid to the following: 

DEPORTMENT: It can be determined 
whether an applicant can be trained to be 
successful in operating if she is well-man- 
nered, and courteous in speech, rather 
than pert or flippant in speech, and un- 
ladylike in manner. 

MENTAL QUALIFICATIONS: 


The most 
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necessary qualification of a telephone op- 
erator is the ability to think clearly and act 
promptly and intelligently. This can be 
determined by observing whether the items 
on the application blank are written in the 
proper spaces and in a businesslike man- 
ner, and whether she is quick to grasp 
what is said to her. 

PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS: It is of the 
utmost importance that persons employed 
be in good physical condition so that their 
attendance when they are in the central 
office will be regular. The success of an 
operating force depends to a great extent 
upon the regular attendance of the force; 
therefore, applicants who have physical de- 
fects such as diseases of the throat and 
lungs, as goitre, constant clearing of the 
throat or coughing; also nervous diseases, 
indicated by restlessness or inability to sit 
quietly, or the twitching of muscles, 
should not be engaged. 


EyesicutT: Good eyesight is a very nec- 
essary requisite. A test of the applicant’s 
eyesight should be made by means of a 
standard reading chart. If it is found that 
the vision is seriously impaired, she should 
be considered ineligible. 

Hearinc: It is essential that the hear- 
ing of applicants should be acute in both 
ears; therefore, they should be asked 
whether they are subject to earache or 
have had trouble with their hearing. 

Voice: The voice of the applicant should 
be clear and distinct and have a pleasant 
quality, and should have no impediment. 
In order to determine this, applicants 
should be required to read a paragraph 
of the rules book. 

Ace: Applicants should be between the 
ages of 16 and 25. Applicants who are 
over 25 years old are not easily corrected, 
and generally are too set in their ways to 
be trained to operate. 


CHARACTER: The character of an appli- 
cant can be determined by her general ap- 
pearance and manner of speech, also by 
the report which is received from her 
former employer in response to the in- 
quiry which is forwarded to him. 

Disposition: The time to determine 
the disposition and attitude of an operator 
is when she applies. If an applicant is 
sober, solemn, and sullen acting, or if she 
is apparently unwilling to work irregular 
hours, or on Sundays or holidays, she 
should not be engaged, because applicants 
ef this type invariably develop into dis- 
contented, dissatisfied employes, and are a 
detriment to any office to which they may 
be assigned. An applicant who can smile 
easily, and seems entirely satisfied with 
the hours of duty, can be developed into 
an operator who can surmount difficulties 
and be the ideal operator who can use 
“The Voice With the Smile.” 

I have outlined the general qualifica- 
tions of operators as determined when an 
applicant applies. If these natural quali- 
fications are found at that time, the right 
kind of applicants will be trained, and op- 
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erators developed who will conscientiously 
live up to the central office requirements 
of discipline, solve intelligently the prob- 
lems that frequently come up, and whole- 
heartedly render good service. 


The Duties of a Tributary Office 
Operator. 
By Miss Harriet Van Denpoel, 
Supervisor, Glen Telephone Co., 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


Operating in a small toll center or a 
tributary office plays a very important 
part in toll line use and has a direct bear- 
ing on the service furnished at the larger 
toll center. In order to give this service 
satisfactorily it is necessary for the operas 
tor at the smaller place to be as well 
trained and qualified as time will permit. 

One of the very first things that a small 
office should know is the operating prac- 
tices to be used, particularly those affect- 
ing service furnished at the larger toll 
center, because if the small office is not 
properly handling its business, it will ma- 
terially affect the service at the larger 
center which handles the business from the 
smaller office. 


Need of Confidence of Tributary Office 
Operators Towards Toll Centers. 


Toll 


An operator in a small office has a 
unique position. She is usually acquainted 
personally or by telephone acquaintance 
with each one of her subscribers, and she 
handles the business from them in a rather 
personal way. When she attempts to do 
business with the larger center where the 
work is guided entirely by operating prac- 
tices, she is liable to obtain the idea that 
often she does not receive sufficient atten- 
tion and may feel that her service is be- 
ing neglected. 

This feeling may come from the appar- 
ent haste and impersonal manner of the 
larger center operators; also it may come 
from her belief that the larger center is 
neglecting her calls so that the service of 
the large office may be put through first. 
The small office should be made to under- 
stand that all business at the larger center 
is handled in accordance with the filing 
time. The assurance that the large office 
does handle all its business in the order in 
which it is filed would accomplish a great 
deal toward overcoming a critical attitude 
by the operator of the smaller office 
against the operators of the toll center. 

Nothing breaks down a distant or “long 
distance” attitude among toll center and 
tributary office operators more than having 
the tributary office operators occasionally 
pay a visit to the toll center. 

SupeRVISION: Demonstration and prac- 
tice are the most efficient methods of toll 
instruction. 

If a force at a small office has been in- 
structed as to the use of cords, keys, 
methods of holding a calling subscriber’s 
line, their work should be supervised to 
see that they follow the operating prac- 
tices which have been taught to them. 
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Avoi Waste: Every _ toll operator 
should appreciate that it costs a large 
amount of money to construct and main- 
tain a toll circuit. If a toll circuit or a 
group of circuits are not used to the best 
advantage by the small office and by the 
toll center, it becomes necessary to con- 
struct additional circuits. ; 

If toll circuits are used efficiently, there- 
fore, the large cost of constructing an ad- 
ditional circuit can be avoided. The fol- | 
lowing features of operating at tributary 
offices affecting the efficient use of toll 
circuits should be given careful attention. | 


Technique of the Work. ' 
Hoxtpinc Tort Circuits AND SUBSCRIB- 


ER’s Line: Before working out over the | 
toll circuit the toll operator takes up a 
trunk to the tributary office, rings and says: 
“Hold this circuit” and ‘“—(subscriber’s | 
line number).” It is essential that the | 
tributary office operators guard the toll 
circuit and subscriber’s line in order that 
the toll operator may complete the call or 
give the calling party a report promptly 
after reaching the called telephone. 4 
If the toll circuit or subscriber’s line is 
released, valuable toll circuit time is wast- 
ed and both the calling and called parties 
may be annoyed by the unnecessary delay. | 
ANSWERING ToLt CrrcUuITS AND SUPER- | 
visory SIGNALS: It is essential that toll 
circuits and supervisory signals be an- 
swered promptly. From time that the toll 
circuit or supervisory signal appears until 
it is answered, the toll circuit time and the 
time of the operator at the toll center is 
being wasted. 7 
SEGREGATING CONNECTIONS: It is felt 
that it may be of assistance to the tri 
tary operator if the cords which are used | 
for outgoing toll calls handled at the toll 
center, and all incoming toll calls, are 
segregated from cords on which local con- 
nections are established. | 
Rinc THE ToLt~t CENTER IF THE SUB- 
SCRIBER RInGs OFF AT THE END oF CON- 
VERSATION: It is essential to the accurate! 
timing of toll calls and the prompt re-! 
lease of toll circuits, that the tributary of-. 
fice operator ring the toll center promptly’ 
after the subscriber rings off, as the toll 
operator does not receive a signal at the 
end of the conversation unless the tribu-| 
tary operator signals her. 
DESIGNATING RECORDING TRUNKS: 
tain trunks from the tributary to the toll 
center should be designated for recording 
and the operators at both the tributary and 
the toll center should be instructed not to 
use these circuits for the completion of 
calls unless all other circuits in the group | 
are busy. . 


Reports to Subscribers by Tributary 
Operator. q 


Ofttimes the operator at the small office’ 
can materially assist the toll center opera- 
tor by giving the calling party every as: 
surance that his call is receiying atten-| 
tion and he will receive a report as soon 
as one is obtained. 2 | 

The operator in the small office, being! 


-yery close to the subscriber, 
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is liable by 
some little word to convey the idea to the 
calling party that because she is not han- 
dling his call, she is not responsible for 
the delay. In a big business like the tele- 
phone business, each employe has her own 
individual function to perform and if any- 
one does not perform it properly, we are 
liable to create the wrong impression. 


General Importance of Work of Tribu- 


tary Office Operator. 
An operator in a small office can and 


does give reports on calls which in a large 
; q . 
office would be considered a very grave of- 


| fense, such as 


“There is nobody home,” or 


“They have gone to lunch” and a number 
of other apparently most improper reports. 
] ° 

Such a report, as a matter of fact, is a 


. 


; 


h was, in reality, 


most intelligent report to make, in case the 
operator knows from her own _ personal 


for 


‘Friday, May 17, was “Telephone Day” 


'in Cuba, N. Y., and as operators continued 


to arrive by train and automobile during 
the early morning much local interest was 
aroused as to the object of their visit. 
They were operators selected to represent 
‘their respective offices in Allegany and 
Cattaraugus counties at this meeting which 
a district traffic conference 
for that section of western New York. It 


ft was the first of a series of similar meetings 
| planned by the Up-State Telephone Asso- 
! ciation of New York to be held throughout 


the state during the present year, and Cuba 


|; was honored with the opening date. 


' The sessions were held in the rooms of 
the American Legion and were in charge 
‘of Miss Lillian Vavasour, of Albany, for- 
; merly with the New York State Public 
‘Service Commission, assisted by Miss 
| Margaret Gonter of Wellsville, traffic su- 
‘pervisor, Allegany County Telephone Co., 
and Mrs. E. E. Lewis of the Cuba office. 
_ After registration of the delegates, the 
‘morning session opened with an address 
by Miss Vavasour setting forth clearly the 
purpose and object of operators’ confer- 
fences and the direct and immediate bene- 
its to be derived. Attention was called 
a 9 various problems of a practical nature 
incidental to the handling of the daily local 
“service and this brought out a general dis- 
‘cussion of the best methods to overcome 
| these and increase the efficiency of the 
handling of these calls. 
_ Operating practices were compared, the 
nner of handling and recording com- 
3 was reviewed and much time was 
oted to the detail of correct phrasing 
operators and its beneficial effect upon 
ephone users generally. 
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knowledge that such report is really true. 

The operator at the small office is usu- 
ally the center of social activities. She 
knows the business of most all the people 
of the town. She should guard it sacred- 
ly and in no way make a breach of the 
confidence that most have in 
their operator. Oftentimes a girl working 
in a small office hears something about 
town and not on the telephone. If she 
should whisper this to some one else, their 
first thought is that she must have heard it 
on the wire. 


subscribers 


It behooves the operator of the small 
office to be very guarded in her gossip. 
She must be the individual in the town 


who hears much but says little. The tele- 
phone company’s reputation is either made 
or lost in a small town by the type of op- 
erators and quality of service it furnishes. 


Adjournment was taken at one p. m. and 
a pleasing lunch was served at the Hotel 
Kinney, after which the afternoon session 
convened. This was devoted to long dis- 
tance traffic and the proper methods of 
expediting the toll business, especially long 
distance calls. 

Here, as in the morning meeting, the 
operators were invited to present any of 
their problems for consideration and advice. 
Many availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to state actual cases and thus obtain 
expert advice as to the proper solution for 
future guidance. 

The topics considered in both sessions 
were of practical interest to all in their 
daily work at the switchboards and the 
discussions on the floor showed clear think- 
ing on the part of the delegates and their 
desire to improve the 
possible way. 

The spirit of co-operation shown by 
those in attendance did much to make a 
success of the conference and vindicated 
the judgment of the management of the 
Up-State Telephone Association in planning 
for the series of similar meetings to be 
held during the next few months. The 
second meeting will be held at Wellsville, 
June 4, after which other sections of the 
state will be scheduled. 

At the Cuba meeting the following dele- 
gates were present: 

Andover, Miss M. Driscoll; 
Mrs. P. Gibson, Miss Farwell; 
Miss Katherine Rock and Miss Peggy 
Rock; Belmont, Mrs. Ellen Byram; 
Bolivar, Miss Moore,: Miss I. Moses and 
Miss R. Freeman; Cattaraugus, Miss M. 
Pingleton and Mrs. M. Irving; Cuba, Mrs. 
FE. E. Lewis, Miss Hutchings, Miss Otto, 


service in every 


Angelica, 
Belfast, 
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The happiest expression one can hear 
from a subscriber in a small town is when 
they speak of the telephone girl as “Our 
Operator” and are willing to do everything 
possible to assist her. 


Greenville, Tex., Company Asks 
for Increase in Rates. 


The Greenville Telephone Co., of Green- 
ville, Tex., has applied to the city council 
for an increase in rates. 

Under the ordinances of the city an 
audit of the company’s books is required 
on which to base a decision of the ad- 
visability of increasing the rates. This 
audit has just been completed and the 
report made to the city. It now remains 
for the city council to accept or reject the 
application for increase in rates. 


First of Season’s Operators’ Schools 


Up-State Telephone Association of New York Opens Summer Campaign 
Education of Operators with Meeting : 
of Handling Local and Long Distance Calls Principal Subject Discussed 


at Cuba—Proper Methods 


Miss Watson and Miss Callahan; 
ville, Mrs. J. L. Butts; 
H. Tracey; Friendship, Miss L. Austin and 
Mrs. J. Jones; Little Valley, Miss N. Arm- 
strong and Miss M. Jepson; Rushford, 
Miss F. Van Name; Wellsville, Miss M. 
Gonter, Miss M. Connell, Miss R. Gonter, 
Miss H. Gordon, Miss K. McHale, Miss 
I’. Nagle and Miss M. Tanner. 

The June meeting to be held at Wells- 
ville will be conducted along much the 
same lines and will cover the eastern sec- 
tion of Allegany County and the adjoining 
offices in Steuben County. It should prove 
equally valuable to the operators serving 
the public in that territory. 

I. C. Saunders, president of the Aidiont 
County Telephone Co. and also vice-presi- 
dent of the Up-State Telephone Associa- 
tion of New York in charge of the tenth 
district, was greatly pleased with the large 
attendance and close attention which-the 
operators gave to the proceedings. He be- 
lieves that the friendly feeling created by 
a more intimate acquaintance among the 
operators, together with the schooling 
which they receive, will greatly improve 
and speed up the service. 

The operators were all enthusiastic in 
commending the conference plan as a means 
of establishing uniform operating practice, 
and correcting the errors that may have 
crept into the traffic department, as well 
as creating greater interest in the work. 

J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president and general 
manager of the association, announces that 
in addition to the meeting at Wellsville on 
June 4 there will also be a district meeting 
and operators’ conference held at Vernon, 
Oneida County, June 22, and at Middle- 
burgh, Schoharie County, June 29. 


Ellicott- 
Franklinville, Miss 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


I know a church upon a hill, 
Built fifty years or more, 

Where humble folks on. Sunday 
Flock through its open door. 


morm 


For fifty years a choir has sung 
And deacons passed the hat, 

While ushers tiptoed down 
Soft as a pussy cat. 


the aisles, 


The grace of God, for fifty years 
Preached from the pulpit old, 

Has waked repentance, or lulled to sleep, 
The folks of the fold. 


Now all these years the folks have known 
These things of which I tell, 

Yet each Sabbath morn they advertise 
By means of the church bell. 


Which shows that no matter how long 
you have been in a community—no matter 
what your standing is—if you have some- 
thing which you want others to acquire 
to your profit, you must advertise. 

The shop-worn excuse that “everyone 
knows me. I’ve been here such dnd such 
a length of time” is not a good excuse. 
The church has been there all those years, 
and yet it finds it advantageous to ad- 
vertise by ringing the bell. 

Of all the advertising mediums for local 
business there is, of course, none better 
than the local newspaper in the home 
town, or the trade periodical in the home 
territory. Next to that I believe that a 
really attractive, catchy display adverise- 
ment in the local telephone directory is the 
one medium to carry off the honors. 


It beats bill boards, hotel register, coun- 
ty-fair premium lists or barber shop mir- 
ror advertisements. It is right where it 
catches the eye whenever the telephone 
book is consulted, and that is pretty often 


Sure enough, thats 
the name Isaw 
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You Instinctively Feel You Have Found a 
You See a Name With Which You Are 


and all the year round. The directory 
advertisement is a medium of profit as 
well as a means of paying for your di- 
rectories. 

We have been using advertising in our 


Friend When 


By Well Clay 


local directories for several years and find 
it easier and easier to go out and line up 
enough advertisements for each issue to 
pay for the expense of printing and leave 
a very large margin of profit to offset the 
cost of reading proof, compiling lists of 
names, checking and counterchecking be- 
sides. 

Our latest directory has 78 pages be- 
sides the covers, and much more 
than half the space is given over 
to advertisements, all local. 
Considerable care should be 
exercised in going after ad- 
vertising and also in seeing 
to it that only snappy, brief, 
and catchy advertisements 
are inserted. 

Small strip advertisements 
at tops and bottoms of pages 


Name in black type un LiStSieremn cries 


This is for each issue of the directory, 
and we get one out each year on June 
first. 

All advertisers are given an option each 
year of taking the space they had the pre- 


I see by the paper 
the telephone Co. is 
goin’ to build 25 mi 

o' line this summer 
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and half-page advertisements The Best Advertising Medium for Local Business Is the 


next leaf to the list of names 
and telephone numbers is the rule we fol- 
low though occasionally we insert a full 
page advertisement in place of the two 
half-page spaces. 


The ordinary custom is to have a di- 
rectory 6 inches by 914 inches with some 
dark heavier paper for the cover to make 
the outside less liable to show dirt. A hole 
is punched in the upper corner next to the 
back for the purpose of inserting a string 
with which to hang it up near the telephone. 


Outside the cover, in front, we gen- 
erally sell a number of single line spaces 
to groceries, meat markets and farm im- 
plement people, in which they have merely 
their firm name and telephone numbers 
for the convenience of their patrons who 
may wish to call them in a hurry and who 
do not wish to spend time in looking up 
their number. 


These are in large, heavy-faced type so 
they can be easily read by people without 
glasses in a dim light. The back 
page is usually sold to the leading 
advertiser of the town at a 
higher price than the other 
cover pages or the inside 
pages. 

The following is the sched- 
ule of charges we have been 
using for several years: 
Front cover line, black 


Familiar. mace: type :...2.0sen. $10.00 
Inside front cover page 15.00 

Hirst pavceeeeme Wales... lle ae 20.00 
Insidemiullinaremmmten: .......cncce ae 10.00 
Halt “page? eee Riis ks.» 90 5.00 
Oné-fourta pawemes...-..........0.) B00 
Back ' insides eoyerspage............ 15.00 
Back cover page, outside............ 25.00 
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_ eted positions, 


Local Newspaper or Trade Periodical. 


vious year, before letting it go to some 
other advertiser. If they relinquish it, | 
then you can sell it to someone else. There 
is usually great competition for the cov- | 
such as outside cover | 
pages, but the difference in price usually 
settles most of these choices. i 

Nearly all the advertisers renew for the . 
same old spaces year after year, many 
with no changes in the reading of their 
advertisements; especially those who are 
advertising slogans or trade marks. Some 
merely list their names in bold face type 
just to keep their names familiar with 
the public from whom they draw their 
trade. Being that but one directory is — 
published a year, naturally an advertise- 
ment must not be of a specific nature as — 
to sales but more of a general nature, to 
last out its time and be of value. 5 

The telephone book is never thrown — 
aside but is consulted many times a day 
by all the family who, in turning its pages | 
in search of a number, cannot help but get 
an eye full of advertising at every turn 
of a leaf, whether they wish to or not 

The advertisements become like familiar 
objects along our road to various places 
each day. They are read unconsciously — 
sometimes, but their message is remem- 
bered when the patron goes to town or 
wants certain articles. Then the value of 
the advertisement is cashed in by the mer- 
chant. a 

We seek familiar places and names 
when we go shopping, and the customer 
familiar with the names in the telephone 
book generally looks for these names along 
the street, on the signs over the shops, © 


= 
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and feels at home when they are found. 

They feel a sort of friendly confidence 
in the people who bear the names, even 
though they may be strangers up to this 
time; just like you would feel if you were 
walking down the streets of Chicago, or 
New York, or Philadelphia, and saw the 
sign of one of the big department stores 
from whose catalogues you had often se- 
lected articles for purchase by mail. You 
would instinctively feel like you had found 
a friend in the midst of strangers when 
you noted the familiar name in the host 
of others of whom you had never heard 
before. This store would get your custom 
every time if you were shopping bound. 

That is the way of an advertisement in 
a telephone directory. It keeps the name 
familiar and fresh in mind so it occurs 
to you when you want anything in the 
line handled by the advertiser. 

It will pay any telephone company to 
get out a telephone directory with a few 
advertisements—and don’t forget to include 
one for your own company while you are 
about it. 

APHORISM: lf it brings people to 
church, it will bring them to trade. 


Many Small Exchanges in the Bell 
Telephone System. 


There are in the Bell telephone system 
4,468 exchanges serving less than 1,000 
stations each. These exchanges constitute 
about 80 per cent of the total exchanges 
and serve nearly one and one-quarter mil- 
lion stations or 13 per cent of the total 
stations served directly by the Bell sys- 
tem. 


Are You Eligible as an Indepen- 

dent Pioneer? Then Join! 
The Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
\sociation of the United States wants every 
eligible telephone man in the country as a 
member, and a drive has just been started 
to bring the membership up to 1,000 by 
October 1. 

A good, live letter has been sent out by 
President H. E. Bradley, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., to get the campaign into swing and 
induce each of the present members to 
bring in at least one new member. If 
yeryone does this, it will not be difficult 
‘0 pass the 1,000 mark. Surely, President 
Bradley points out, every Pioneer knows 
one telephone man who has been 15 years 
in the business, and those who are quali- 
fed should be proud to belong to the 
Pioneers, | 

There are many inducements to belong 
to the Pioneers. Several plans are now 
deing worked out to perpetuate the his- 
tory of the industry and those who have 
aad a part in its making. 

) One of the plans for the next conven- 
tion is a complete printed roster of all 
/members—and this should contain the 
ame and record of every real Independent 


If 


ia 


Pioneer in the United States. 
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GUIDES. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, ~ 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Some people lead ; others follow. In telephone work we need good leaders 
and good followers. 

A chief operator must be a good leader. She must be an instructor, a 
guide, and a friend to every operator under her supervision. 

In order to be a good guide, she must know, up to the present day, all 
there is to be known about the work she is instructing others to do. She 
must inspire her operators to want to follow her lead. If she has to get back 
of them and urge them toward duty, something is wrong with the leader. If 
she is “only a pal” ainong them, she cannot lead and follow at the same time. 

“Paling” among a group which it is her duty to lead brings about mis- 
understandings. There are so many natures to consider in a group of people. 
A jealous nature breeds trouble. Remove the cause of jealousy and do not 
destroy the otherwise good possibilities of an employe. There is a difference 
between paling and mixing—one breeds contempt and the other respect. Keep 


the girls’ point of view. Get on their level as a leader. 
Dee tk 


CROUP SERVICE. 


Mary sat at her little switchboard, all alone for the first time. Every- 
thing had seemed so simple and easy to understand and operating had seemed 
like mere play, until Maud, the old operator, waved good-bye from the front 
door. 

Maud had been employed by the company for the last fifteen years. She 
had given excellent service, such service as it would be hard to duplicate. 

“Well,” thought Mary, “I believe I can do about as well as Maud did on 
local, but I am not so sure of toll. 

Signal. 

“Central, get me the doctor, quick, and find John and send him home. 
Johnnie has the croup!” 

Up went the receiver on a party line, before Mary could find out who 
was calling and what doctor was wanted. What should she do? She must 
do something quickly. There were four doctors in Smallton. 

Mary called each one of them and asked: “Are you the family doctor 
for a family which has a telephone on the No. 36 rural line, and a little boy 
named Johnnie?” 

The last one she called was the right doctor. By this time the excited 
mother was back at the telephone asking why the doctor had not come. 

‘Well,’ thought Mary, “telephone service in a small town means more 
than putting up and taking down connections.” 

Yes, telephone service in a small town does mean more than putting up 
and taking down connections. The very individual service which patrons in 
small towns require makes it necessary that great care be given in placing 
the responsibility on the right young woman. And, who is the right young 
woman? 

Briefly, she is a girl who has been a good school pupil, and who is re- 
spected highly in the community by all who know her. In her service to 
others she must be friendly but dignified. If she follows the rules of her 
company, she will not take upon herself and other employes unnecessary 
work, which is generally the result of too much familiarity with her patrons. 
Familiarity breeds contempt, in any line of work. 

If operators in small towns answer their signals with, “Number, please?” 
repeat the orders given, and watch the connections closely, they will be giving 
as good service as patrons expect. Emergencies as they arise, will always 
be taken care of if operators of the right type are at the switchboard. 


A list such 
helps to make the occasion memorable. 
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large amount of work, but it certainly 


as this ought to be of value in placing good 
men in better positions. 

The organization has attained some de- 
gree of fame for the entertainment which 
their initiations have furnished at conven- 
tions and district meetings. When the in- 
itiation is properly put on, it involves a 


An application blank is enclosed with 
the letter sent out by Mr. Bradley and he 
tells the members not to just hand the 
blank to a friend whom they wish to 
become a member, but to wait until he fills 
it out—and then send it in for him, 


co 


Problems of Operation Answered 


Shunt Between Line and Earth 
Diverts “Humming” Currents. 
My lines are grounded circuit. Since 

the high tension electric light and power 
lines were built through this locality, there 
is humming or buzzing heard through the 
instruments on the rural party lines. The 
amount of humming is, of course, great- 
est on those lines which parallel the 
power line for the greatest distance. 

Why is it that throwing the listening 
key at the switchboard has a quieting ef- 
fect on a line? Often, when ' am at an 
instrument on a party line, I can tell just 
when the operator throws the key so as 
to listen in. 

Where the main portion of a party line 
does not parallel a power line, but a 
branch line does do so, is there any sort 
of coil or device that might be installed 
at the junction of the main line and branch 
—or elsewhere—that would have a quiet- 
ing effect on any or all of that line? 


The noise on grounded telephone circuits 
which parallel high tension electric trans- 
mission circuits is due to the passage of 
induced currents of audible frequency over 
the telephone circuits and through the re- 
ceivers of the connected telephones which 
are in service. 

These currents are of the same general 
character as the voice-carrying currents 
which pass over the line normally. 

If two connected telephones evidence 
the existence of such currents by an aud- 
ible hum, then by placing a shunt between 
the telephone line and the earth, such as 
would be the case when an operator’s 
listening key is operated in the switch- 
hoard, some of the currents causing the 
bum are diverted through the shunt con- 
nections. In this way the strength of such 
circuits passing through the receiver wind- 
ings is reduced, causing a corresponding 
reduction in the noise. 

There is no coil or other device that can 
be installed at the point of connection of 
a stub line with the main circuit that will 
eliminate noise produced by inductive in- 
terference, without effecting a correspond- 
ing reduction in telephone transmission. 

If the induced currents are very heavy 
and of reasonably high voltage some re- 
lief may be obtained by the installation of 
drainage type line arresters placed on the 
poles along the lead at intervals of not 
more than one-half mile. 


Repeating Coil in Better Balance 
Quiets the Circuits. 


We have two No. 12 copper toll circuits 
phantomed, running between stations A 
and C, a distance of 120 miles. At B— 
which is 45 miles from 4—we run side 
circuit No. 5 through one No. 46-A, W.E. 
repeating coil, to give this station service 
both east and west. 

_In order to avoid opening the phantom 
circuit when station B plugs in, the phan- 
tom was strapped from punchings 6 to 6 


between the coils. On the side circuit 
No. 25, we cut in two No. 18-B, W.E. non- 
inductive, 40-ohm coils to balance against 
the resistance of the repeating coil wind- 
ings on No. 5. At both stations, A and C, 
the same kind of coils are used to take the 
phantom out to the switchboard. 


We have always had more or less trou- 
ble with No. 5 talking crossed with the 
phantom but not with No. 25. Both cir- 
cuits show good balance at both stations 
B and C and all connections are soldered 
and in good condition. 

The sketch shows the hook-up of the 
coils at all three stations. The new ar- 
rangement shows how it is at present, after 
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side circuit at the intermediate station B, 
This part of the repeating coil does not 
balance up as well as the 3-4, 7-8 side. 


Making Lines Metallic Is Best 
Way to Decrease Cross Talk. 


We have about 60 grounded lines on 
which we have considerable cross talk, 
especially on those working through bridle 
wire in rings. 

We do not want to make these metallic, 
as the cable is not large enough. What we 
wish to know is whether it will increase 
or decrease the cross-talk if we run a No. 


STATION-B 


OLD ARRANGEMENT 


PHANTOM 


NEW AR RANGEIVENT 


Phantom Circuit Arrangements With An Intermediate Station on One Side Circuit, 


the wiring was changed on the coils at sta- 
tions B and C. This has almost entirely 
eliminated the cross-talk and likewise has 
quieted the phantom, which was quite 
noisy before. 

What did we do to clear our trouble, for 
all that was done was to reverse the line 
with the switchboard side on the coils at 
both B and C and change the phantom 
strap at station B from 6 and 6 to 8 and 8 
on coil. 


The repeating coil is in better balance 
on the side on which it now is than it was 
when on the other side. 

End stations A and C were always con- 
nected all right with the phantom tapped 
at A. The old method used the 1-2, 5-6 
side of the coil to lead the current into the 
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12 copper or No. 10 iron wire from the 
office as far as the cable terminal or to 
the end of the bridle wires and ground it 
there, instead of using the ground at the 
office. ¥ 

Each station uses one wire and ground 
and we do not want to make metallic or 
common return but would like your sug- 
gestions. 


|! 
: 
| 


No. 12 copper wire or a No. 10 iron wire 
would increase or decrease the cross-talk’ 
described. In all probability, if the a 


It would be impossible to tell a 


were made at the end of the wire instead. 
of at the office, the cross-talk would be 
increased materially. 
Any attempt to reduce the cross-talk 
would be in the nature of a makeshift,|_ 
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and the only solution that could be recom- 
mended is to make the lines metallic. 

The difficulty that the cable is too small 
is one frequently found, as telephone com- 
danies in many cases have not made proper 
yrovision for growth when cable was in- 
stalled. 

The additional cost of a cable 25 or 50 
yairs larger would have been only a few 
sents a foot and the entire difficulty would 
ave been eliminated. 


Noises on Line Which Is Carried 
Through a Lead Pipe. 


We have a subscriber who has a country 
yolf club. His “Inn” is connected by P. 
B. X. to our lines. He has a lead pipe 
unning some 50 rods underground., in 
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which the telephone wire is conducted to 
the Inn. 

Upon disconnecting the line at the last 
pole, we find it is all right. So the trouble 
is underground. We may have to find 
it with a cable tester. 

There is a heavy ground on this line. 
When the bell is rung, it is noticeable, but 
when connected with long distance lines 
the noise is very pronounced and we have 
to use the plugs of the condenser outfit. 

Can you tell us what this trouble is? 
How can we locate the exact point of 
trouble? It is a very annoying condi- 
tion. 


The trouble in the telephone wires pass- 
ing through a lead pipe underground is 
probably due to one of two causes—either 
the ground has settled and has bent and 
crushed the lead pipe, causing mechanical 
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pressure on the wires sufficient to ground 
one of them; or, due to a similar settling 
or other cause the pipe has been broken 
without breaking the wires, so that water 
has entered the pipe and is standing in 
and around the wires. 

We suggest that a careful effort be made 
to pull the existing wire out of the lead 
pipe, pulling in a new pair of rubber cov- 
ered and braided copper wire in place of 
the present one. 

It may be found to be impossible to 
pull the existing wire out, in which case 
the lead pipe will have to be abandoned 
and an iron pipe substituted for it. By 
means of a pipe pushing machine, iron 
pipe can be installed without digging up 
the lawn. 


some Hints For the Small Exchanges 


Jiscovering Switchboard Trouble 
By Radio. 

A short time ago I discovered a case 
if switchboard trouble in a rather unique 
qaanner and thought perhaps it might be 
f interest to the telephone boys. 

Our radio receiving set is located in the 
fice about 40 feet from the switchboard. 
Vhile listening in on the radio set I heard 

buzz that sounded like ringing machine 
iduction. I knew that, if we were re- 
2iving induction from our ringing circuit, 
omething was wrong. It sounded like 
ne of the higher frequencies. 

I stopped each vibrator and found it to 
2 the 66-cycle one causing the trouble. 
y testing I found a broken down insula- 
on in one of the ringing keys on the 
vitchboard. 

This was trouble found by use of radio 
id located before it had caused any in- 
ruption to the service. Wonder if 
thers have located trouble by radio. 

J. A. Gustafson, 
Manager, Fredonia Telephone Co. 
redonia, Kans. 


‘se of Discarded Inner Tubes by 
| Maintenance Man. 
‘Most all telephone companies have au- 


mobiles or Fords nowadays and, of 
urse, have old discarded inner tubes 
ing around which it has, I believe, been 
\€ custom to throw away. Well, here 
how I turned them into money-savers. 
‘Cut the 3%-inch tubes into short lengths 
d slip them over the insulators you carry 
| the trouble cars. You can carry the 
ass over the roughest of roads without 
eakage. 

Take the 3-inch tubes and insert a piece 
thin board in one end, leave a flap on 
2 other, and you can carry mouthpieces 
til Doomsday without marring or break- 


a 
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Take the larger tubes, place the wood 


: 
D 
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in one end, leave a flap on the other and 
you can carry desk-stand cords, receiver 
cords—or make them a little longer and 
they make good tool bags. The blocks of 
wood should be tacked to hold them in. 

Try your hand. If you discover other 
uses for them, let us know. They are 
thrown away at the present time. 

J. A. Davenport, Wire Chief. 
Blackfoot, Idaho. 
Audio-Frequency Amplifier Unit 
for Simple Receiving Set. 

Very simple radio receiving outfits are 
described in a series of circulars issued 
by the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and published at 
the request of the -states relation service 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
circulars are fully illustrated. 

The first two, which are Bureau. of 
Standards Circulars Nos. 120 and 121, de- 
scribe receiving sets using crystal detec- 
tors. Circular 120 describes the receiving 
antenna and ground connection also. 

Circular No. 133 describes an electron 
tube detector unit which can be substi- 
tuted for the crystal detector in either of 
the two sets previously described. 

Circular No. 1387 describes telephone 
shunt and series antenna condensors and 
2 loading coil for use with the simple re- 
ceiving sets. 

The fifth circular of this series is Cir- 
cular No. 141. It describes an audio fre- 
quency amplifier unit of such proportions 
that in external appearance it matches the 
electron tube detector unit. One or two 
of these amplifier units may be used with 
the equipment previously mentioned to 
amplify the signals detected by the elec- 
tron tube detector unit, or the detector 
unit may be omitted and one or two am- 
plifier units used with the crystal detector. 
In either case, the addition of the ampli- 
fier units results in a considerable increase 


of the volume of the received signal and 
increases the receiving range somewhat. 

Copies of these circulars may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The price of Circular 141 
is 10 cents. The others are 5 cents each. 


Bureau of Standards Gives New 
Data on Dry Cells. 

The recently adopted standard sizes and 
tests for dry cells and flash light batteries, 
together with much additional data, are 
given in a revised edition of Circular 79 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
These tests and sizes were adopted by a 
conference of the leading manufacturers, 
government representatives, and the larg- 
est individual users which met at the 
Bureau of Standards in December, 1921. 

The electrical theory and construction 
of various kinds of dry cells are given 
in this circular, together with a discussion 
of the various kinds and the types of 
service for which they are intended. About 
half of the circular is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the electrical characteristics 
of dry cells, including their behavior in 
circuit; the internal ‘resistance of dry 
cells; method of grouping cells; effects of 
temperature on the voltage, current, and 
capacity; and the capacity of dry cells 
discharging under various conditions of 
service. 

Standard tests for dry cells are de- 
scribed, and specifications for the per- 
formance of the standard sizes of cells 
and batteries are given in the appendix. 

This circular, entitled “Electrical Char- 
acteristics and Testing of Dry Cells,” may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., by asking for Circu- 
lar 79 (second edition). Price 15 cents. 

The first edition of Circular 79 was 
issued in 1919. 
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Let Your Subscribers Direct 
Their Calls 


Just a timely word to you managers of small operating 
companies— 


| Are you paying operators to do those things that your 
| subscribers would prefer to do themselves, and can do better 
and quicker—by the Strowger Automatic method? If you 
are, your service is not all that could be desired; nor are your 
profits as great as they might be. 


To illustrate, just glance at the sketch opposite. This 

shows what the C. A. X. (Community Automatic Exchange) 

can do for service in an exchange of a typical rural network. 

By making one or two simple turns of the dial, a subscriber 

can direct his own call immediately to any one of a number | 
| of points—any local or rural subscriber, to the long distance 
operator at any convenient toll center, or to the operator in 

| any other exchange in the community to which direct con- 

nections might be desired; no operators, no worry, and the 

very best kind of service. 


This is no visionary or untried scheme; it has been done 
and is meeting with complete approval wherever recom- 
mended. Let us send you further details. We will be glad 
to show how they will apply to your own conditions. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


} INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
| International Automatic Telephone Company, Lid., Compagnie Francaise pour vExploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
aris 


| Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 


Financial Statements and Reports 


California Companies Report 1922 Good Year—New York Bell Earned 
$1.50 More on Common Than During 1921—Business of International Com- 
pany Showed Substantial Progress—Ohio Bell Has Big Improvement Program 


Annual Report of California Com- 
panies for Last Year. 
Several of the California telephone 


companies filed their annual reports for 
1922 with the railroad commission recent- 
ly. A summary of the reports follows: 

The Gilroy Telephone Co., operating in 
Gilroy, had operating revenues of $17,136, 
and operating expenses of $10,319, giving 
net operating revenue of $6,817. Miscel- 
laneous non-operating revenue amounted to 
$293; interest, rent, taxes and other deduc- 
tions totaled $2,493; and the net corporate 
income for the year was $4,617. 

The surplus at the beginning of the 
year amounted to $4,056, and miscellaneous 
additions to surplus for 1922 amounted to 
$4. The company declared dividends of 
$1,445 during the year, leaving an accumu- 
lated surplus at the end of the year of 
$7,232. 

The Los Gatos Telephone Co., operating 
in Los Gatos, reports that its operating 
revenue was $30,301; operating expenses 
$20,742; and net operating revenue, $9,559. 
Interest, rent, taxes and other deductions 
totaled $2,302, making the net corporate 
income for the year $7,257. 

There was a surplus of $12,284 at the 
beginning of the year, and miscellaneous 
additions to surplus for 1922 amounted to 
$265. The company declared dividends of 
$3,200, leaving an accumulated surplus at 
the end of the year of $16,606. 

The Turlock Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which operates in Turlock, had 
operating revenues of $33,789 and expenses 
of $30,168. The net operating revenue 
was $3,621, and interest, rent, taxes and 
other deductions totaled $3,214, leaving the 
net corporate income for the year $407. 

The surplus at the beginning of the 
year amounted to $1,348. There were mis- 
cellaneous additions to surplus amounting 
to $461, and miscellaneous deductions of 
$241, leaving an accumulated surplus at 
the end of the year of $1,975. 


New York Bell Had Profits of 
$17,000,000 Last Year. 

The New York Telephone Co.’s net 
profits in 1922 were $16,969,832 after pay- 
ment of charges and taxes—an equivalent 
of $8.07 a share on the $204,692,000 com- 
mon stock—according to the annual report 
made public recently. This compares with 
net profits of $13,244,543, or $6.45 a share, 
in 1921, 

Attention was called in the report to 
$63,000,000 improvements made by the 
company in 1922, and to the need of 
$300,000,000 for the proposed extension 


of lines in the next five years including 
$55,000,000 for 1923. 

Total assets of the company’ on 
December 31, 1922, amounted to $316,- 
144,808. Total operating revenue was 
$109,612,620, as compared with $99,608,- 
268 in 1921. After the payment of 6% 
per cent dividends on the preferred stock 
and 8 per cent on the common stock, the 
surplus for the year was $153,740. 

A comparison of items in the income ac- 
count for 1922 and those for the two pre- 
vious years follows: 


Operating 1922. 1921. 1920. 
rev. ...$109,612,619 $99,608 268 $87,906,465 
Net earn. 138,873,822 11,404,520 5,483,026 
Total ince. 25,613,006 21,395,036 12,164,574 
Net 

profits.. 16,969,832 138,244,543 6,070,073 
Surplus. 153,740 403,296 *5,929,927 
Profit and 


loss surp. 29,653,128 82,581,493 32,503,162 


*Deficit. 


The total assets of $516,144,808 include 
cash and deposits of $7,383,802; bills and 
accounts receivable, $19,447,326; stocks 
and bonds of other companies, $119,364,- 
743; real estate, $41,350,228, and telephone 
plant, $277,403,741, 

The gain in the number of stations was 
152,957—there having been 355,184 tele- 
phones installed and 202,227 disconnected. 
In New York City alone the gross con- 
nections totaled 205,000 as against 182,000 
in the same area in 1921. 


Fifteen new central offices were put in 
service and 224 central office switchboards 
were enlarged during the year. Seven 
new buildings and eleven major additions 
to existing buildings were begun, while 
two large new buildings and nine build- 
ing additions were completed. 

The total financing for the year was 
$25,000,000 in preferred stock, and_ this 
was placed in the hands of about 80,000 
persons, including a large number of sub- 
scribers. 

H. F. Thurber, president of the com- 
pany, said in his report that he believes 
even the present telephone rates are inade- 
quate, but that they will receive a fair 
trial. 

The report shows that on December 31, 
1922, there were 2,070,171 telephones in 
the territory served by the New York 
Telephone Co. and its connecting com- 
panies. Of these, 1,838,402 were owned 
and operated by the New York Bell. In 
the last year a daily average of 8,265,000 
telephone calls originated through the 
company’s 583 central offices. To provide 
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service, 25,400 operators were required. 
The plant department numbers about 13,- 
000 persons. 

At the end of the year the company had 
in service seven machine-switching central 
offices, operating a total of 37,000 stations. 
Present plans call for the addition of ten 
new machine-switching offices in 1923. 
These will serve initially about 60,000 sta- 
tions and will have an ultimate capacity 
of 150,000 stations. 


International Company Had Earn- 
ings of $2,500,000 Last Year. 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., of New York City, reports 
for itself and its subsidiaries gross earn- 
ings of $4,215,513 for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1922, and net earnings before 
depreciation of $2,456,773. The surplus 
net income after interest but before de- 
preciation was $1,836,332. 

The recent sale of 50,000 shares of 
capital stock of the company’s stock not 
only greatly strengthened the financial posi- 
tion of the company, but provided the nec- 
essary cash to take care of the company’s 
needs for new construction and equipment 
during the current year and for a consider- 
able portion of 1924. 

The consolidated balance sheet for 1922 
shows total current assets of $3,296,159 
compared with $2,393,935 previous year. 
This year’s cash position includes $664,589 
compared with $651,333 last year; notes 
receivable, $1,339,102. 

Current liabilities total $1,417,819, com- 


pared with $1,153,371 in 1921. Working 
capital as of December 31, 1922, was 
$1,878,341. 


Inasmuch as the new financing was con- 
summated during April, the whole com- 
plexion of the balance sheet has been 
changed. 

The International company and its sub- 
sidiaries have no floated indebtedness at 
this time, the $164,331 on the consolidated 
balance sheet having been liquidated. Fur- 
thermore, there is cash in bank or invested 
in short term securities in excess of 
$2,000,000. X 

On the balance sheet of the holding com- 
pany the cash position is now approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, compared with $201,673 
on December 31 and floating debt has been 
eliminated. 

Notes receivable totaling $1,339,102 
among the consolidated current assets have 
been paid off to the company. 

In summarizing operations for the year 
1922, Sosthenes Behn, president of the 
company, said: “It is gratifying to be able 
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to announce promising prospects for the 
extension of the activities of the corpora- 
tion into new fields, as well as substantial 
progress in the localities of our established 
operations, notwithstanding the marked 
general business depression which pre- 
yailed in Cuba and Porto Rico practically 
throughout the year. 

“At the time of writing this report, an 
almost complete and favorable reversal of 
conditions in both Cuba and Porto Rico 
can be recorded. Cuba and Porto Rico, 
therefore, are anticipating a most fruitful 
year and we confidently may look forward 
to the continued development and pros- 
perity of these richly endowed islands. 

“There is no doubt that long distance 
wireless telephony has a proper field of 
development where it is not practicable to 
establish wire connection, or where the 
limited traffic will not justify the more 
expensive but more reliable cable com- 
munication.” 


1923 Improvement Program of 
Ohio Bell Calls for $11,000,000. 
Directors of the Ohio Bell Telephone 

Co, at the recent annual meeting approved 

payment of the regular quarterly dividend 

of $1.75 per share on preferred stock. 

E. A. Reed, Columbus, president, and 
other officers of the Ohio Bell were re- 
elected at the meeting. 

President Reed’s annual report showed 
that no dividends were declared in 1922 
ou common stock, all of which, except the 
qualifying shares of the directors, is 
owned by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

At close of the year’s business there 
were 3,918 holders of preferred stock, 
3,118 of whom are residents of Ohio. 

The report showed that the company 
spent $9,041,000 during 1922 for additions 
to plant and equipment, and the program 
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for this year calls for expenditure of 
$10,700,000 for additions. 

The expenditure in 1923 is to provide 
for unification of service at 22 dual serv- 
ice points and an estimated gain of 32,000 
stations, exclusive of duplicate stations 
which may be discontinued at points 
where dual service is now furnished. 

During 1922 the company connected 
92271 stations and disconnected 79,131, 
making a net gain of 13,140 in the state. 

In addition the company connected in 
new locations and disconnected at their 
former locations 41,507 stations for sub- 
scribers moving from one address to an- 
other. All of this work cost the company 
$796,618, while charges to subscribers 
amounted to only $78,295. 

Taxes assignable to operation for the 
year amount to $2,129,590. This is an in- 
crease of 28 per cent over 1921 and shows 
that out of every dollar of operating reve- 
nue the company collected last year, 9.25 
cents, or almost one-tenth, was paid out 
in taxes. 

The report showed also that the Ohio 
Bell and its connecting companies had 
849,610 stations at the close of 1922. The 
average number of local messages handled 
daily during the year was 2,370,313. 

The company, at the close of the year, 
had 10,467 employes and its payroll for 
the year amounted to $11,530,114. 

As a part of its campaign to promote a 
better understanding between the com- 
pany and the public, 926 telephone dem- 
onstrations, showing the operation of 
switchboards and how calls are handled, 
were given before 68,641 people during 
the year 1922. These demonstrations are 
being continued this year. 

Resolutions deploring the death of 
Frederick H. Goff, Cleveland banker, and 
praising the “distinguished service he 
gave so freely and unselfishly to com- 
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munity and national movements for the 
public good,” unanimously were adopted 
by the directors. Mr. Goff, who died 
March 14, was a director of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Summaries of Reports of Class A 
Companies for February. 
The comparative statement which was. 


compiled by the bureau of statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from re- 
ports of February operations filed by 
Class A companies, shows an increase of 
almost 21 per.cent in the operating income 
for last February over that for Feb- 
ruary, 1922. 

The gross revenue increased 11 per cent, 
expenses 74% per cent, and net revenues 
almost 20 per cent. 

Subscriber station revenues were about 
9 per cent more during the month than 
during the previous February; traffic ex- 
penses were 74% per cent more, and taxes 
assignable to operations 15% per cent 
higher. 


Elyria, Ohio, Company Authorized 
to Increase Its Rates. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
authorized the Elyria Telephone Co. of 
Elyria, on May 11, to raise its rates there. 

Business stations were raised from $4.50 
to $5.50 per month, and residence tele- 
phones were raised from $1.75 and $1.50 
to $3. 


Tentatively Agreed That Corinth, 
Miss., Company Join Bell. 

A tentative agreement between the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Sun Telegraph & Telephone Co., which 
has operated in Corinth, Miss., for the past 
12 years, was reached May 15, by which 
the later company becomes a part of the 
Cumberland company’s physical property. 


——For the month of February———For the two months ending with February. 


Increase or de- 


Number of company stations in service at 


end of month 

Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 


Miscellaneous exchange service revenues... 


Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr, 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 


Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 


Uncollectible operating revenues ........ 
Operating income before deducting taxes ... 


Taxes assignable to operations 


Operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 


ee ee 


crease (*). 
Ratio, 
1923. 1922. Amount. Pct. 

fects LOST Aei23 9,918,584 756,139 7.6 
.... $33,190,101 $30,495,548 $2,694,553 8.8 
State 2,166,89 1,955,355 211,542 10.8 
416,581 418, 133 *1,552 * 4 

..  12,681;798eosop0,068 1,931,730 18.1 
tom 1.457.951 1,351,222 106,729 7.9 
othe 958,640 798,674 159,966 20.0 
Sarate 1,943,154 1,738,915 204,239 11.7 
chen 1,941,975 1,740,917 201,058 11.5 
...+ $50,773,147 $45,666,998 $5,106,149 11.2 
.--. 1,658,014 $6,933,483 $ 719,581 10.4 
ots 6,864,590 6,394,239 470,351 7.4 
---- 18,210,230 12,275,896 934,334 7.6 
RA 4,488,886 4,289,848 199,038 4.6 
ona tie 2,354,820 2,248,806 106,014 4.7 
..+» $84,571,540 $32,142,272 $2,429,268 6 
...- $16,201,607 $13,524,726 $2,676,881 19.8 
ae 427 1,062 *635 *59.8 
bes 1,847 2,550 *703 *27.6 
Aes 303,591 213,688 89,903 42.1 
15, 896, 596 18,309,550 2,587,046 19.4 

Se ole 4, 155, 529 3,598,966 556,563 15.5 
.o oe) SLL TEU OC ame 9,710,584 $2,030,483 20.9 
Sap 68.09 70.38 92:29 Beste 


Increase or de- 


crease (*). 

Ratio, 

1923 1922 Amount. Pet. 
$ 66,501,848 $ 61,015,203 $ 5,486,645 9.0 
4,620,325 4,118,786 501,689 12.2 
869,192 853,572 15,620 1.8 
26,396,820 22,240,212 4,156,608 18.7 
2,917,455 9,674,785 2,670 9.1 
1,890,007 1,588,034 301,973 19.0 
3,866,771 3,475,264 391,507 11.3 
3,864,827 3,475,770 889,057 11.2 
$103,197,591 $ 92,490,086 $10,707,505 11.6 
$ 15,239,072 $ 18,788,576 $ 1,450,496 10.5 
14,343,854 13,003,460 1,340,394 10.3 
27,397,909 25,517,307 1,880,602 7.4 
9,092,395 8,707,747 384,648 4.4 
4,723,402 4,534,624 188,778 4.2 
$ 70,796,632 $ 65,551,714 $ 5,244,918 8.0 
$ 32,400,959 $ 26,938,372 $ 5,462,587 20.3 
922 2,104 *1,182 *56.2 
3,375 3,75 *378 *10.1 
635,370 426,330 209,040 49.0 
31,763,136 26,510,393 5,252,743 19.8 
8,391,051 7,183,234 1,207;817 416.8 
$ 23,372,085 $ 19,827,159 $ 4,044,926 20.9 
68.60 70.87 S221 BN 


Statistics of Operations for February, 1923, of Class A Telephone 


Companies. 
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The Rural Rate Switching Problem | 


North Dakota Commission Attempts to Straighten Out Rate Tangle of Many 
Companies Receiving Switching Service at One Exchange—Only Two Companies 
Directly Connected; Others Connected by Local Switches in Farm Homes 


A rather difficult matter confronted the 
North Dakota Railroad Commission when 
it was asked to solve the problem of sev- 
eral companies receiving switching service 
at one exchange—that at Center. How- 
ever, an order which arrived at some sort 
of a solution was entered on May 18, effec- 
tive July 1. 

One Exchange Serves Eight Companies. 

Among the eight companies receiving 
switching service at the Center exchange 
are the Spring Brook Telephone Co., Hann- 
over Mutual Telephone Co., and the Fair- 
view Farmers Telephone Co.—these three 
being directly concerned in this case. 

The commission found that there were 
but two service station companies con- 
nected directly to the Center exchange, the 
other companies being connected by means 
of local switches located in farm homes 
throughout Oliver and Mercer counties. 

In order for subscribers located on some 
of the rural lines to reach Center, the 
county seat, it has been necessary for them 
to go through one or more farm sw'tches. 
For the use of these farm switches, sub- 
scribers are required to pay $1 per year 
in addition to the regular service switching 
charges at Center. 

An even more complicated situation was 
presented by the subscribers of the Spring 
Brook Telephone Co. Many of the sub- 
scribers had connections with the ex- 
changes at Hazen and Center. The switch- 
ing charges allowed for the exchange at 
Center were $6 per year, and at Hazen $3 
per year, and since it was necessary for 
subscribers on the Spring Brook line to go 
through a farm switch in order to reach 
Hazen, the total switching charges of sub- 
scribers on this line amounted to $10 per 
year. 

In a former order, issued December 20, 
1921, the commission established switching 
rates by dividing the territory into ex- 
change areas, requiring subscribers having 
direct switching service at Center to pay 
a higher rate than subscribers receiving 
only indirect service at the Center ex- 
change. The result of this arrangement 
was to establish rates, ranging from $1.50 
to $6 per annum. 

Later petitions were filed with the com- 
mission on behalf of the Fairview Farm- 
ers, Hafnover Mutual and the Spring Brook 
companies, protesting against the rates, and 
asking that the case be reopened. A hear- 
ing was accordingly held on April 18 of 
this year, at Center. 

Commenting on the tangle which it had 


to unravel, the commission said that it was 
an exemplification of the impracticability 
of several companies operating in one 
territory. 

“If the telephone lines involved in this 
proceeding were owned and operated by 
one company,” the opinion read, “the 
question of establishing rates would be a 
comparatively easy one and the service 
would be of higher quality.” 

Unsatisfactory Way to Do Business. 

The record showed that there are only 
nine or ten subscribers on some of the 
lines. The rural companies are not or- 
ganized for profit and consequently the 
revenue is derived from assessment, “a 
very unsatisfactory way io conduct a tele- 
phone business.” 

Because of limited revenues, the small 
companies are not in position to pay rea- 
sonable service switching charges; and: in 
a case where it is necessary for the sub- 
scribers to go through one or more farm 
switches in order to reach the exchange, 
and where service is desired at two or 
more exchanges, the rates become prohibi- 
tive. 

The commission pointed out that sub- 
scribers on rural lines should bear in mind 
that if they expect to receive service at 
separate exchanges, they must pay the 
reasonable charges for the additional 
service. 

Center is the county seat of Oliver 
county and is an inland town. A number 
of the subscribers on the lines involved in 
this proceeding desired service at either 
Hazen or New Salem, because the latter 
towns are located on a railroad. In view 
of the fact that the petitions varied some- 
what, it was necessary to consider them 
separately. 

The Decisions Rendered. 

The Spring Brook company asked per- 
mission to install a switch at the center 
of their line, and that it be given a rate 
of $6 per year for subscribers located 
nearest to Center and $2 per year for sub- 
scribers located on the other half of the 
line. The reason assigned for this request 
was that subscribers located the greatest 
distance from Center desired service at 
Hazen. 

This meant that subscribers on the east 
half of the line would pay $6 to Center, 
while the total switching charges of the 
subscribers west of the line, including the 
charges to Hazen and the farm switch, 
would be $6. As that seemed a fair prop- 
osition, it was allowed. 
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The Fairview Farmers company, of 
Hannover, which has only nine subscribers, 
objected to paying $1.50 per year per sub- 
scriber for switching charges at Center, 
and requested that it be permitted either 
to disconnect with the Center exchange or 
to pay a toll rate for each call. 

The testimony showed that the Fairview 
company has connections with Youngstown 
and New Salem and pays switching charges 
amounting to $7 per subscriber. All of 
the subscribers on this line do their trading 
at New Salem and that for a period of 
one year only 15 calls were made to 
Center, it was testified. 

In order for subscribers on this line to 
reach Center, it was necessary for them to 
go through two farm switches, and the 
commission felt that it would, therefore, 
be impracticable to establish a roll rate. 

The Fairview Farmers company was ac- 
cordingly permitted to disconnect. 

The Hannover Mutual Telephone Co. 
was required by the former order to pay — 
$3 per year per subscriber. This was a 
larger company, there being 30 petitioners 
who requested that the rate be reduced to 
$2 per year, or in lieu thereof that a toll _ 
rate be established. 


The situation with respect to this com- 


pany was somewhat different from that of 
the Fairview company and the Spring 
Brook company, in that their lines are 
located nearer to Center. The town of 
Hannover is located seven miles from 
Center and Center is the logical trade 
center for many of the subscribers of this 
company. 

Arrangements have already been made 


by the officers, whereby subscribers may | 


reach both Hazen and New Salem over a 
long distance line.. Subscribers on this line 
reach Center by going through a farm 
switch connecting with the Spring Brook 
company, for which they pay $1 per sub- 
scriber per annum. This makes the total 


switching charges only $4, and considera- | 
tion of the testimony convinced the com- | 


mission that the rate of $3 was not un- 
reasonable. 

There was no testimony tending to show 
that public convenience and necessity de- 
manded a physical connection between 
these companies, but the telephone opera- 
tor reported that on April 18, 14 and 15 
she kept an accurate account of the incom- 
ing calls from the Hannover Mutual com- 
pany, and that a total of 20 calls originated 
on that line. ( 

This would indicate a reasonable de- 
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mand for service at Center, and it was 
decided that the rate of $3 per annum 
should be left unchanged. 

“It would be impracticable,” the com- 
mission said, “to convert the farmers’ lines 
into a toll line. The only solution for 
those farmers who desire occasional calls 
to Center will be the installation of a toll 
line either between the Spring Brook Tele- 
phone Co. or the Hannover Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 

“Each rural company obtaining service 
at the Center exchange must be required 
to bear its proportionate share of maintain- 
ing the exchange and, in our opinion, a 
solution will not be found in disconnecting 
the Hannover Mutual Telephone Co. from 
the Center exchange.” 

The decision was made without prej- 
udice, it being provided if an agreement 
could be made between the owner of the 
Center exchange and the rural company, 
whereby a payment would be made for 
each call, the commission would approve 
a reasonable charge. 


Georgia Association Holds Its 


First Annual Meeting. 

The first district meeting of the Georgia 

Independent Telephone Association—which 
was organized in February—was held at 
Fitzgerald on May 17. 
There were about 30 companies repre- 
-sented—quite a good showing for such 
/a young organization—and every person 
present was keenly alive to the problems 
| discussed and deeply interested in the help- 
ful talks that were presented. The officers 
were well pleased with the active partici- 
| pation of the members. 


W. R. Bowen, of Fitzgerald, the first 
president of the association, was chairman 
of the meeting. The other officers who 
are serving the association are: Vice- 
_ presidents, W. R. Hunter, of Quitman; J. 
M. Dent, of Douglas; and P. D. Fortune, 
‘Summerville; secretary-treasurer, J. L. 
Mathews, of Statesboro; and_ general 
counsel, J. Prince Webster, of Atlanta. 


_ The association added ten companies to 
its membership at the meeting, and it is 
Steadily growing. 

_ After the business session, a luncheon 
‘was served to the delegates at the Lee- 
Grant Hotel. 

- A rising vote of thanks was given W. R. 
Bowen, who is also president of the Bowen 
Telephone Co., of Fitzgerald, and J. P. 
' Manning, general manager of the company, 
for their efforts in making such a success 
of the first district meeting. 

_ The program included the following in- 
teresting talks: 

_ Address of welcome, W. R. Bowen. 

- Response, W. D. Horton. 

“The Future of the Industry from an 
Independent Point of View,” W. R. Bowen. 
~ “What Codperation and Organization 
May Accomplish,” by J. Prince Webster. 
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Question box, in charge of W. A. Jen- 


_nings. 


“Public Relations and Standardization 
of Telephone Directories,” by J. L. 
Mathews. 

“The Value of Systematic and Uniform 
Accounting,” W. G. Merrick. 

“Toll Line Development and Its Pos- 
sibilities,” J. P. Manning. 

“Toll Terminal Charges or 
Compensation,” J. M. Dent. 

“Depreciation Reserves to Be Prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Effects,’ J. Prince Webster. 


Exchange 


Annual Meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Indiana Association. 

The Northeastern Indiana Telephone As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at Fort 
Wayne on May 22—the Home Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. acting as host. 

The operators of the association had a 
joint meeting with the association in the 
morning, the session beginning at 10 o’clock 
at the chamber of commerce. 

A luncheon was served at noon in the 
chamber of commerce rooms for members 
of the association, and at the cafeteria of 
the Home company for the operators. 

P. J. Maloney, president of the associa- 
tion, opened the meeting, the program for 
which follows: 

Joint Meetinc—10:00 a. m. 

Address of welcome, C. M. Niezer, pres- 
ident, Fort Wayne Chamber of Commerce. 

“Conventional Talk,’ H. A. Barnhart, 
president, Indiana Telephone Association. 

“Some Telephone Problems,” R. V. 
Achatz, professor telephone engineering, 
Purdue University. 

Luncheon, followed by address by Carl 
Wilde, director of service, Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Indiana. 


IcB0RP. M. 
“Telephone Repeaters,” S. J. Ewald, 
district plant superintendent, American 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Informal address, F. V. Newman, gen- 
eral manager, Laporte Telephone Co. 


Selected talk, Max F. Hosea, treasurer, 


Indiana Telephone Association. 

The following talks were made at the 
operators’ afternoon session: 

“The Operators’ Part in Public Rela- 
tions,’ F. F. Davis, division traffic. super- 
intendent, Indiana Bell Telephone Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

“Employes’ Relations,’ R. M. Loomis, 
division traffic superintendent, Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co., South Bend. 

“Loyalty,” E. L. Gaines, traffic super- 
intendent, Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Fort Wayne. 

Henry A. Barnhart gave one of the 

rincipal addresses of the morning session, 
urging the strengthening of inter-city lines 
and the development of rural districts by 
telephone companies. He made reference 
to the many uses of the telephone, citing 
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as an example of necessary efficiency the 
recent shooting of the chief of Rochester, 
Ind., and the wounding of one of the tele- 
phone company auditors by an auto bandit. 
At that time, he said, the telephone was 
used exclusively to notify surrounding 
cities of the shooting and theft and to ask 
their co-operation in locating the bandit. 

“I regard good long distance telephone 
service as even more important than local 
service,” said Mr. Barnhart, “for the rea- 
son that long distance service so often 
proves of vital importance. 

“You can always get along locally pretty 
well, but there are some weak links in some 
of our toll systems. I believe that where 
the iong distance lines of a stronger com- 
pany go through a system of a company 
which is not financially able to keep up 
the toll end of its business to the highest 
efficiency, the stronger company should 
take the initiative, in some manner supply- 
ing the funds, which will make it possible 
to strengthen the weak link in the general 
system.” 

Following the general business session 
the annual election of officers for the as- 
sociation resulted in the re-election of all 
of those who served during the past year. 
The complete list of officers follows: P. 
J. Maloney, of Columbia City, president ; 
C. L. Knipple, of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Huntington, vice-president, and 
Martin Umbach, of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Public Utility Bureau Starts Op- 
erating in Louisville, Ky. 

The recently appointed public utility 
bureau, of Louisville, Ky., working in con- 
nection with the board of public health, 
began operations May 21. 

George W. Hubley heads the bureau as 
utility engineer, with Charles Roser as. 
auditor. Under control of the bureau in 
utility questions are the Louisville Home 
Telephone Co., the Louisville Railway Co. 
and the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 

The bureau is to have regulatory power 
on any question concerning the utilities, 
with the utilities reserving the right to 
legal action in case of non-agreement. 

The appointment of Mr. Hubley and 
Mr. Roser will be augmented within the 
next few weeks by one or two assistant 
engineers or inspectors, an assistant audi- 
tor and an office force. 


Texas Association Making Plans 
for District Meetings. 

The Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation is arranging to hold a number of 
district meetings during the remainder of 
the year. In all probability the first dis- 
trict meeting will be held in Houston some 
time during the latter part of June or the’ 
first of July. Pi Gide Mii 

The other points for district’ meetings 
have not been selected. It is probable that' 
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the meetings will be held the same places 

this season as they were last year. There 

are, however, two new places being con- 

sidered—one is San Antonio and the other 

is Amarillo. 

Minnesota Association Takes Up 
Power Line Interferenc2. 

A group meeting of the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association was held at Hawley on 
May 24. 

The conference was called for the special 
purpose of taking up the matter of damage 
resulting from inductive interference 
caused by the power lines being built in 
proximity to the telephone lines. Other 
problems confronting the companies were 
also discussed. 


Personal and Biographical Notes 


E. R. Ccgswell, manager of the 
Springfield exchange of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., has been made commer- 
cial superintendent of the Chicago subur- 
ban division; assuming his new duties on 


April 16. 
He is in charge of the company’s 
suburban business in the territory within 


a 40-mile radius of Chicago. The district 
in importance only to the Chi- 
cago division. 

Mr. Cogswell went to Springfield in 
1905 as assistant manager and became 
manager of the exchange in 1911 when he 
succeeded Verne Ray. 

During his residence in Springfield, Mr. 
Cogswell was very active in civic affairs. 
He was a director in the chamber of com- 
merce for six years; vice-president and 
a director of the Sangamo club, a director 
of the Rotary club, and a director of the 
Springfield Tuberculosis Association. 

He was one of the first Springfield men 
to become interested in the Good Fellow 
movement, having started the work among 
employes of the telephone exchange be- 
fore it was taken up by the city. When 
the work was turned over to the chamber 
of commerce. Mr. Cogswell took a promi- 
nent part in its direction. 


Fred W. Kelly, manager of the 
Decatur exchange of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Springfield exchange of the 
company, to succeed E. R. Cogswell. 


A. W. Forbes, of Stanton, Neb.. sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Association, has always had a great 
interest in telephone affairs, especially in 
the executive end. 

He was raised in Broome County, N. Y., 
and went to Kansas in 1886, where he 
clerked in a dry goods and general store 
until ’93, at which time he went into busi- 
ness for himself. 
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The construction of the high power lines 


has caused serious inconvenience and dam- , 


age to the rural telephone lines—in a num- 
ber of cases rendering them useless for 
several hours at a time. 

Jay Greaves, president of the Minnesota 
association, and J. C. Crowley, Jr., secre- 
tary, of St. Paul, attended the meeting. 

The members of the different local tele- 
phone companies who took part were: H. 
C. Boyce, president, H. F. Jones, secre- 
tary, and P. Shea, of the Glyndon Tele- 
phone Co. of Glyndon: M. O. Solum, 
president, A. L. Rund, manager, and O. 
Olson, director, of the Rollag Telephone 
Co. of Rollag; O. A. Waagensteen, presi- 
cent, H. Hanson, manager, A. K. Tor- 
gerson, N. J. Norby and Senator C. H. 


He bought the Bell exchange at Stanton 
in 1904 and built it up from a company of 
66 stations to one of over 700 stations in 
1921. 

Mr. Forbes had practically no telephone 
construction experience, but when, during 
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When A. W. Forbes, Secretary- Treasurer 
of the Nebraska Association, Starts 
Anything, He Usually Gets it Done. 


the war, there was a shortage of help, he 
went out with a ladder and stick to put 
up some wires and he did build six miles 
of line. 


Kendall Weisiger, of Atlanta, Ga., 
educational director of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has gone to 
New York City, where he will assist in the 
perfection of an educational program for 
the Bell system. He will be engaged in 
this work about six months. 
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Kelsen, of the Lake Park Telephone Co., 
Lake Park; F. W. Horn, president, and 
G. H. Levitre, of the Felton Rural Tele- 
phone Co., Felton, and H. Holden and H. 
Hanson of the Norman County Telephone 
CoseAdas 


Nebraska Commission Employs 
W. H. Crum on Bell Case. 


The Nebraska commission has employed 
W. H. Crum, of Chicago, to assist it in 
its defense of its exchange schedule, now 
under fire in the federal court. The case 
is now being heard by an examiner in 
Omaha. 

Mr. Crum is now sitting with the 
Nebraska commission and assisting in the 
cross-examination of Bell witnesses. 


Mr. Weisiger has been connected with 
the Southern Bell for 23 years, and has_ 
held a number of important positions with 
the company, having specialized in recent 
years in educational work. He believes 
educational work in the telephone industry 
tc be of the utmost importance, and has 
done a great deal to spread the movement. | 
He has also been in charge of the com- 
pany’s circulating library at Atlanta. 

A resident of Atlanta for 22 years, Mr 
Weisiger has taken a leading part in civic 
and welfare work, some of his “outside” 
positions being president of the Associated 
Charities, president of the Five-Way 
Financial Federation, vice-president of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, chairman 
of the Boy Scouts court of honor, and 
chairman of the Rotary educational found- 
ation. 


Obituary. 
Paul Preston Haynes, for several years 
a member of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, died May 9 in Boston, Mass., 
after a brief illness, at the age of 35, 
Mr. Haynes completed a two-year term 
on the Indiana commission and then was 
reappointed for another term by Governor 
Goodrich, but he resigned in March, 1921, 
after three years’ service. Since then he 
had practiced as attorney specializing in 
utility matters. Besides his work on the 
commission he was a member of the special 
war committee of the National Association 
of Railway, & Utility Commissioners, — 
which dealt with many important ques: 
tions of utility regulation during the war: 
Mr. Haynes was well known to Indiana 
telephone men for he handled many of 
the commission’s telephone cases. At the 
Winona Lake convention of the United — 
States Independent Telephone Association 
in. June, 1920, Mr. Haynes was one of 
the principal speakers, and made an excel- 
lent impression upon all who heard him. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Three New York Companies Ask 
Permission to Consolidate. 

A joint application filed May 15 with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the New York Telephone Co., the Cayuga 
Southern Telephone Co., of Polar Ridge, 
N. Y., and the Farm & Village Telephone 
Co. asked permission to consolidate their 
properties under the name of the Cayuga 
Southern Telephone Co. 

The application states that the Cayuga 
Southern will pay $70,000 for the Farm 
& Village properties and $72,000 for prop- 
erties of the New York Telephone Co. 


Master in Chancery Told of Serv- 
ices From That 414 Per Cent. 

F. L. Rhodes, of Shorthill, N. Y., out- 
side plant development engineer for the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., was 
the principal witness offered by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. during the 
past week in support of the reasonableness 
of the 4%4 per cent contract between the 
two corporations. 
great length the variety and character of 
the services that the parent Bell company 
performs for its subsidiaries, the legal and 
engineering advice furnished, the develop- 
ment work done from which it profits 
greatly, the surveys and experiments the 
results of which are passed on to the dis- 
trict organizations. 

One of the chief savings, he said, was 
in the development of economies in plant 
operation. He said that millions of dollars 
had been saved in construction work and 
maintenance as a result of the work done 
_by the research departments, especially with 
respect to underground and aerial cable. 
To accomplish this, cables had been strung 
on the elevated railroads in the larger 
cities to register vibrations, sunk in vats, 
hung in fungous pits where decay had been 
accelerated and had been treated to almost 
every conceivable condition. 

Mr. Rhodes said that ability to seal the 
wires, damp-proof, in coverings of lead 
and antimony in such small compass as in 
the sample he showed, had been the result 
of years of experimentation and had saved 
millions for the future. He illustrated the 
growth of cable work by showing a sample 
of the first underground cable with 15 
Wires and compared it with the modern 
one of smaller compass holding 1,500 pairs 
of wires. 

The parent Bell also furnishes vital por- 
tions of the instruments to its subsidiaries. 
As a result of experiments covering years 
and costing large sums to it but which 
cost the subsidiaries no direct payment, 
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Mr. Rhodes detailed at” 


the present telephone had been evolved. He 
contrasted it with a model of the first Bell 
telephone. 

The cross-examination of Mr. Rhodes 
before Master in Chancery Dunham was 
undertaken by Hugh Lamaster for the state 
railway commission, which attacks the 
payment of over $200,000 a year to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. as 
excessive and unreasonable. 


Some Peculiar Arguments for 
Lower Zone Rates. 

A queer proposition was sprung during 
the closing session of a hearing of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
when the application of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to 
increase the rates of the University Place 
exchange, a part of the Lincoln zone, to 
the same figure as all other zone subscrib- 
ers was submitted. 

A committee representing the city coun- 
cil and the business men’s association said 
that they were not willing to pay the same 
rates for the same service because, being 
in a city much smaller than Lincoln—about 
a twelfth of the latter’s size—the people 
there did not know as many persons in the 
zone as do the people of Lincoln. 


Corhmissioner Browne was nonplussed.. 


He said he had always understood that the 
number of a man’s acquaintances depended, 
not upon the size of the town he lived in 
so much—although that is a limiting factor 
—as upon the capacity of the man himself 
for friendship, and that the smaller places 
facilitated this more than do the larger 
ones. 

Mr. Browne said that in Lincoln he paid 
the same price for his residence telephone 
as do all others and the same price that 
the company asks of University Place sub- 
scribers. He did not believe that he called 
to exceed 50 telephones, as a rule, and 
while it might appear as an unnecessary 
expense to put upon a subscriber to base 
the price to him on the cost of furnishing 
service to 15,000 patrons, yet there was no 
practical way by which the company could 
limit him to calling only a_ restricted 
number. 

Later another member of the committee 
shifted the ground. He said that there 
should be an equal charge for equal serv- 
ice, but maintained that the remedy was not 
to increase the rates to University Place 
but to reduce it to Lincoln subscribers. He 
did not urge that this be done, because that 
was Lincoln’s affair, but he thought the 
war was over and war rates no longer 
justified. 
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Under cross-examination of Mr. Mat- 
tison, however, he admitted that the sup- 
plies, material and labor that he purchased 
in his business cost him more than they did 
before the war, and that in his own busi- 
ness he had not reduced his prices or 
charges for service. 

The University Place representatives 
were quite sure that most of the subscrib- 
ers there had need only of a local service, 
save that business men desire the right to 
call up wholesalers and railroad depots— 
none of which it has—without extra cost. 
They did not want to pay for zone service, 
but insisted that there should be a flat rate 
and no additional cost to talk to Lincoln if 
they desired to do so. 

The company submitted a graph that 
put an entirely different light on this claim. 
The chart was made up from peg counts 
taken two days of each month during the 
entire year of 1922. This showed that the 
daily average of calls originating on the 
University Place exchange was 8,246. Of 
this number 58.2 per cent were for connec- 
tions within the corporate limits of the 
town, 37.9 per cent were to Lincoln, 2.9 
per cent to Havelock and the remainder 
to two small towns in the zone. 

There was an average of 3,080 calls that 
were daily passed to the University Place 
exchange. Of that number 89.3 per cent 
were made by Lincoln people who desired 
to talk to University Place people, 8 per 
cent from the adjoining shop city of 
Havelock, and the remainer from the other 
towns in the zone. 

Combining these calls, the figures show 
that only 43.1 per cent were purely local 
calls, 51.2 per cent were Lincoln connec- 
tions and the small remainder divided 
among the other three. This established 
the use of the University Place exchange 
as a distinctly zone service. 

University Place is the home of Wes- 
leyan University, and is peopled largely by 
Methodists. Although it is built practi- 
cally up to the limits of Lincoln and many 
of its people work in Lincoln, it has stead- 
fastly refused to become a part of the 
bigger city. 


No Money for Ordered Improve- 

ments—Suspends Operations. 

The town of Bradner, Ohio, east of 
Bowling Green, was recently cut off from 
the outside world, as far as telephone serv- 
ice is concerned. For the last few weeks 
Bradner residents have been walking and 
riding to Prairie Depot, the nearest neigh- 
boring town, to use the telephone. 

A short time ago the Ohio Public Utili- 
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ties Commission ordered the Bradner Tele- 
phone Co. to make improvements. The 
company officials said that the revenue was 
not sufficient to finance the improvements 
and the company suspended operation. 

The Bradner village council has de- 
manded that the telephone company re- 
sume operation or else take 30 days to re- 
move its wires, poles and other equipment 
from the streets to make way for a new 
company. 


California Company Authorized to 


Suspend Operations. : 
Authority was granted by the California 


Railroad Commission to the San Joaquin 
Valley Telephone Co., operating a small 
telephone system of 29 stations in the 
towns of San Joaquin and Tranquillity, to 
suspend operations and abandon its lines. 
The order approving discontinuance was 
issued May 18. 

Supplementary Order Postpones 
Effective Date of Previous One. 
A supplementary opinion and order was 

issued on May 21 by the Wisconsin Rail- 

road Commission in the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Browntown Telephone Co., 
of Browntown, for authority to establish 
legal rates. The commission has now 
modified its previous order of December 

4, 1922, and provided that the rates and 

rules provided therein shall be made effect- 

ive for all service rendered, whether to 
stockholders or non-stockholders, on and 

after July 1, 1928. 

Previous to the issuance of the original 
order on December 4, the company had 
increased its rates without filing them with 
the commission and without securing 
authority to make any increase. Further- 
more, the company was discriminating be- 
tween stockholders and non-stockholders. 

This practice was ordered discontinued 
by the original order and a schedule of 
rates therein provided, which was uniform 
for all subscribers. The order required 
that the rates be made effective as of 
January 1, 1923. 

The company, however, did not comply 
with this order, and the commission there- 
upon referred the matter to the attorney 
general for prosecution. After the attor- 
ney general had notified the parties that 
they were subject to prosecution, repre- 
sentatives of the company came to the com- 
mission and expressed their intention to 
comply with the order, but asked for a 
modification of the order so as to provide 
for semi-annual billing instead of quar- 
terly billing and asked further that the 
effectiveness of the order be postponed 
until July 1, 1923. 

The supplementary opinion of May 21 
further authorizes the company to require 
—in cases where the credit of a prosnect- 
ive subscriber is unknown or unsatisfac- 
tory—a deposit of $6, which deposit shall 
not be considered an advance payment for 
telephone service but shall be retained by 
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the company for such period as reason- 
ably required on account of the subscrib- 
er’s credit. The deposit, or any portion of 
it necessary, upon disconnection of the 
subscriber’s service, is to be applied to any 
bills for service owing to the company, and 
only such portion of it not so required is 
to be returned to the subscriber. 


Portage, Wis., Company Author- 
ized to Issue $5,000 Preferred. 
A certificate of authority was granted 


by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
on May 24 to the Portage Telephone Co., 
of Portage, permitting that company to 
issue 50 shares of its preferred stock of 
the par value of $100 per share, making 
a total of $5,000. 

The issue is for the purpose of securing 
funds with which to pay for additions and 
extensions to its property and plant and 
all for purposes properly chargeable to 
capital account. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

May 18: San Joaquin Valley Telephone 
Co., operating in San Joaquin and Tran- 
quility, authorized to suspend operations. 

May 19: Application filed by Colfax 
Suburban Telephone Co. for authority to 
sell its property and plant to C. G. Bell. 

MAINE. 

May 18: Order entered suspending for 
three months schedule of proposed ad- 
vances in toll rates filed by Eastern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Maine Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and the Aroos- 
took Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 31: Hearing held.at Red Wing 
on application of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, for approval 
of consolidation of its exchange at Red 
Wing with the Red Wing Telephone Co. 
and for approval of rates. 

June 20: Hearing to be held at Star- 
buck on petition of the White Bear Lake 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
local and rural rates at Starbuck. 

NEBRASKA. 
Application of the 


May 21: Eagle 


Telephone Co. for permission to install. 


emergency night rates for special calls, 
dismissed for want of prosecution. ~ 

May 21: Application of the Crownover 
Telephone Co. for an order permitting it to 
refuse further connections to the Sargent 
Telephone Co. because of alleged non- 
payment of charges, dismissed as settled. 

May 21: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permission 
to sever toll connections with the Citizens 
Telephone Co. of Malma, dismissed for 
lack of prosecution. 

May 21: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority 
to discontinue free service and flat-rate 
charges between exchanges of the com- 
pany with the Malmo, Weston and Morse 
Bluffs exchanges of the Citizens’ Telephone 
Co. of Malmo, dismissed as settled. 

May 21: Application of the Dundy 
County Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase rates, dismissed for want of prose- 
cution. 

May 21: Application of the Clearwater 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates, dismissed for want of prosecution. 
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May 25: In the matter of the applica- 

tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. for permission to charge University 

Place subscribers the Lincoln zone rate for 

the same service; evidence adduced, and 

matter taken under advisement. } 
New York. 

May 23: Petition filed by the Cazen-— 
ovia Telephone Co. for authority to issue 
$34,000 in preferred stock, funds to be 
used in improving its property in Cazen-— 


ovia. , 
OuIo. ’ 

May 11: Elyria Telephone Co., of 
Elyria, authorized to increase its rates for 
business and residence service. i 
OKLAHOMA. : 

May 17: Approval given to the discon-— 


tinuance of the exchange at Stecker, Cad-_ 
do County, it being shown that continu-— 
ance would mean a loss. Service will be 
furnished from the exchange at Apache. — 

OREGON. ; 

May 10: Application filed by Deschutes 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Redmond, for 
permission to place a new rate schedule 
into effect. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

May 11: Complaint filed by the Dun- 
kard Valley Telephone Co. alleging that — 
the Farmers Line Telephone Co. has con- — 
structed a line and is soliciting business — 
without having a certificate of convenience 
or authority to do business in Greene 


County. 
TENNESSEE. , 
May 11: Additional statements and in- 
formation which were asked for by the 
commission at the recent hearing, filed by 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
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May 17: Proposed increased rates of | 
Peoples Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Knoxville, suspended. ; 

WISCONSIN. 3 

May 21: Supplementary order entered 
permitting the Browntown Telephone Co., 
of Browntown, to suspend the effective _ 
date of order of December 4, 1922, to | 
July 1, 1923; also to require in certain 
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cases of service connection a deposit of $6. _ 

May 22: LaCrosse Telephone Co., of 
LaCrosse, authorized to issue $17,000 par | 
value of its preferred stock, for the pur- | 
pose of securing funds with which to pay | 
for additions and extensions. | 

May 24: Authority given the Portage 
Telephone Co., of Portage, to issue 50 | 
shares of its preferred stock, of the par 
value of $100 a share; funds derived from 
the issue to be used to pay for extensions 
and improvements to property and plant. 

June 1: Hearing held at Fond du Lac 
on complaint of W. K. Porter and others 
against Van Dyke Telephone Co. and the 
Fond du Lac Rural Telephone Co., asking 
for physical connection between the lines 
of the companies lines. U-2852. 

June 5: Hearing to be held at Antig 
on the proposed extension by the Mara- 
thon City Telephone Co., of Marathon, in 
the towns of Cassel and Ammett. T-1082. — 

June 8: Hearing to be held at Madiso 
on application of the Alliance Telephone 
Co., of Minong, for authority to increase 
its rates. U-2881. 

June 15: Hearing to be held at Madi- 
son on application of the Fennimore Tele-— 
phone Co., of Fennimore, for authority to 
increase its rates. U-2879. 


rates.—U-2880. 

June 18: Hearing to be held at Madison 
on the application of the Wise Telephone 
Co., of Birchwood, for permission to in- | 
crease its rates.—U-2882. ’ 
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A telephone personality 


In your face to face contacts with 


people, your appearance, your bear- 


ing and many other things help you 
to make the right impression. But 
in your telephone contacts there is 
only one thing by which you can be 
judged—your speech. 


An effective telephone personality 
is to-day a business and social asset. 
Everybody appreciates the person who 
speaks distinctly and pleasantly, 
neither too fast nor too slow, with a 
clear enunciation cf each word, with 
lips facing the mouthpiece and speak- 
ing into it. In business, this is the 
telephone personality which induces 
favorable action on the part of the 
listener. To the salesman it may mean 
the difference between an order and 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 


no order; between an interview 
granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who are 
careful to make themselves effectively 
heard and understood face to face, 
often disregard the need for effective- 
ness in their telephone speech. Per- 
haps they shout, perhaps they mumble, 
perhaps they hold the mouthpiece far 
from their lips. And frequently they 
never realize that their carelessness 
has defeated the purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for tele- 
phone users the best facilities that 
science, modern equipment, skilled 
operation and careful management 
can bring to telephone speech. But 
these facilities can be fully effective 
only when they are properly used. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


and all directed toward Better Service 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING 
ARRESTERS 


are as lasting 
as the lines 
they protect 


Wear atter year 
they are rendering 
100% service under 
all kinds of climatic 
conditions. 


In*the sreat "Gaz 
nadian wheat fields 
of the North, in the 
tropics, at sea level, 
and at the top of the 
Rockies, you will 
find them on the job. 


Best 
Test. 


by Every 


Manufactured by 


Minnesota Electric Co. 


309 2nd Ave. So. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Brookins New Blow Torch Built 


on Principles of Efficiency. 
A new blow torch that burns without 


pumping, is light in weight, uses less fuel 
and yet gives more heat—these are the 
qualities declared to be incorporated in 
the Brookins torch. 

The principle of its design is that of 
vaporizing the fuel before it enters the 
combustion tube, 
thus maintaining a 
constant pressure 
as long as_ the 
torch is being used. 
After the first few 
strokes of the 
pump, in order to 
set up the pressure 
needed to start the 
torch, the pressure 
is maintained auto- 
matically, the 
manufacturers 
of the torch state. 

So simple is the design and construction 
of the Brookins torch that it is claimed 
that it will last almost indefinitely, requir- 
ing practically no care. “Just fill it, start 
it, and use it,” the manufacturers say. 

The combustion chamber has a patented 
vapor tube, in the direct path of the flame, 
which plays around it and heats it instant- 
ly and continuously. This vapor tube is 
protected from contact with the outside 
atmosphere, in order that. the torch may 
perform just as efficiently and operate as 
economically in below zero weather as 
though it were burning in summer heat. 


Larger Size Brookins 
Blow Torch. 


The efficiency in heating possessed by 
the Brookins blow torch results in faster 
work, and the principle which uses every 
particle of energy in the fuel makes it un- 
necessary to refill the torch frequently. 


The /%-Pint Size Brookins Blow Torch. 


Another of the distinctive features of 
this torch is that it is intended especially 
to overcome carbon troubles. The orifice 
is through a separate nut, which can be 
easily removed and cleaned. 


The burner is designed so that it can- 
not become filled with liquid fuel. Another 
advantage is that the torch can be used in 
any position, so that no matter how it is 
held it will continue to burn steadily and 
at maximum temperature. Indeed, it has 
any number of features that combine into 
a very desirable tool to work with. 

Some of the qualities which recommend 
the Brookins fire pot are sturdy construc- 
tion, insuring long life; positive regulation 
of flame; ability to burn in the strongest 
breeze; easy cleaning facilities; great heat; 
low fuel consumption, and maintaining its 
own pressure. 

The torch is made in three sizes—half 
pint, pint and quart—and details concern- 
ing each size, as well as other items in the 
Brookins line, will be furnished upon ap- 
plication to the Brookins Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Quick Emergency Shipment by 
Leich Electric Co. | 

On Sunday morning, April 15, the city 
block of Metamora, Ohio, that contained 
the telephone central office burned to the 
ground and left the community isolated, so 
far as telephone communication was con- — 
cerned. By Monday morning Mr. Camp- 
bell, of the Leich Electric Co., was on 
hand to help plan a new equipment and 
arrange to put in a temporary board until 
a new board could be obtained. 

A telegraph order for a new switch- 
board with special features was sent to 
the Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill., on the | 
afternoon of April 16 and on the 25th — 
shipment was made from the factory. 

In the new switchboard are incorporated | 
features that greatly increase the operating _ 
speed of the board and ordinarily are not | 
furnished on a switchboard of 300 lines 
capacity. All line drops are supervised 
with lamp pilots that remain lighted as 
long as a drop is down. Cord circuits su- 
pervision is obtained by double clearout | 
signals with pilot lamps and restored by | 
a contact operated by the cam of the lis- 
tening key. Positive supervision is thus 
obtained with the least possible motions 
of the operators and enables them to pay 
very close attention to line calls. 

Mr. Granger, superintendent of the | 
Metamora-Richfield Telephone Co., will 
be kept busy this season getting the sys- 
tem into shape again, but in the end it. 
will be up to the minute in every respect. | 
pee } 
Arrester That Gives That Feeling 

of Security—the Argus. | 

An old standby—that’s the reputation 
the Argus type A lightning arrester, man- 
ufactured by Foote, Pierson & Co., Inc, 
of New York City, has acquired. j 
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_A27 Cable Terminal 


Self-Cleaning 


Equipped with 


Sawtooth 
==] Discharge 
sam Blocks 


Without Extra Charge 


3145 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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THE ONE-MAN 
KIT 


CE D.KiteNowdl 


First Aid Specialty 


35 Nassau Street 


Soo gk », 
tS z oS See . 
h % , 
s: ‘ ie ii 
FIRST Aip SPECiaLty ‘ as 
CO, ing, <i 


34 HUSERT oy 


This little First Aid 
Kit fitted with Com- 
pact Emergency 
Dressings, may be 
worth its weight in 
gold to a lineman, in- 
staller, troubleman or 
inspector. Each of 
these dressings is a 
complete emergency 
treatment, bringing to 
First Aid an approxi- 
mation of surgical 
cleanliness. 


Why not standardize 
your First Aid equip- 
ment by installing 
Compact Emergency 
Dressings? 


Send for Booklet T 6 


Company 


New York 
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Such are the principles involved in the 
design of the type A and so reliable have 
they made the arrester, that it has become 
a standard with the company and has at- 
tained a wide popularity in the telephone 
field. It is so constructed as to cause the 
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ARGUS STANDARD Type A 


The Type A Argus Lightning Arrester Used Where Space Is 


Limited. 


arc of lightning discharge to be broken 
up into several small discharges, no one 
of which is of sufficient intensity to raise 
a burr on the ground plate. 

It is designed to arrest the lightning 
and at the same time maintain the circuits 
in good working order without attention 
from a lineman. 

The Argus arrester is intended for use 
where space is limited—such as mounting 
in cable boxes already in use, without dis- 
turbing the box. . 

To guard against interference from 
power circuits—which is so apt to occur 
during a storm—the Argus arrester is pro- 
vided with a fuse which can carry from 
five to seven amperes. 

Complete details of the Argus type A, as 
well as information regarding the many 
other styles of arresters manufactured by 
the company, may be obtained from Foote, 
Pierson & Co., Inc., 160 Duane Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


W. N. Matthews Corp. Successor 
to W. N. Matthews & Bro. 


The W. N. Matthews Corp. has just 
been organized under the laws of Missouri, 
to take over the business of W. N. Mat- 
thews & Brother; Inc., a New Mexico cor- 
poration. The capital stock of the Mis- 
souri corporation will consist of 5,000 
shares of $100 par value, 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock, and 100,000 shares 
of $1 par value, common stock. 


The business of W. N. Matthews & 
Brother, Inc., will be taken over in its en- 
tirety by the W. N. Matthews Corp., and 
the old company dissolved. The officers 
of the new company will be W. N. Mat- 
thews, president; Claude L. Matthews, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and C. C. Fredericks, 
vice-president and general manager. James 
R. Kearney will be manager of sales for 
the electrical division, aud Louis P. Mur- 
ray, manager of sales for the mechanical 
painting division. 

W. N. Matthews & Bro.; Inc., was es- 
tablished in 1899 by W. N. Matthews, who 
prior to that time was in the electrical 
supply jobbing business, and was one of 
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the organizers of the Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association. ; 

Claude L. Matthews became the junior 
partner in 1901, after spending a year and — 
a half in the employ of the Packard Elec- 
tric Co. of Warren, Ohio, where he ob- 
tained his first job 
after leaving the en- 
gineering school at 
Princeton U niver- 
sity. 

James R. Kearney 
joined the organiza- 
tion in 1905 as a 
salesman, after re- 
signing his position 
as superintendent of 
construction of the 
Topeka Edison Co. C. C. Fredericks 
joined them in March, 1923, as general 
manager. Mr. Fredericks is a mechanical 
engineer with a wide experience in the 
production and marketing of mechanical 
specialties. He started out with S. F. 
Bowser & Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
in 1899 and worked his way up through 
the production department to that of sales 
executive. In 1920 he went to St. Louis 
and organized the St. Louis Pump & 
Equipment Co., of which he was vice- | 
president and general manager. He sold 
his interests in this company in the fall of 
1922 and joined the Matthews company. 

Mr. Kearney has a sales organization of 
15 representatives reporting to him. 

Louis P. Murray joined the Matthews | 
organization on April 2, 1923, immediately | 
after resigning his position as vice-presi-_ 
dent of the S. F. Bowser Co. of Texas. 
He had been associated with this company | 
for 15 years. Previous to that he was ! 
superintendent of tank wagon service and 
warehouses for the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Mr. Murray is rapidly building up a 
sales organization that will devote its en- 
tire time to the sale of Matthews mechan- 
ical painting equipment. He will have dis- | 
trict offices in the principal cities of the 
United States, and has already established 
offices in Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Tulsa, Omaha and | 
Denver. 

The development of mechanical paint-_ 
ing equipment by the Matthews organiza- | 
tion has been going on quietly for the past — 
three years, and the equipment is now used | 
all over the country for painting the in- — 
terior and exterior of buildings, bridges, | 
fences, poles, transformers, manufactured — 
products of all kinds such as automobiles, | 
furniture, transformers, fixtures, etc. 7 
Paragraph. i | 

ALBERT F. Crossy, of the American 
Crossarm & Conduit Co., Chicago, has 
recently been advanced to the position of 
vice-president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Crosby has been connected with the com- 
pany for 24 years. 


| 
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YOU NEED THE UTILITY 


This combination Cable Reel Carrier and Pole Dolly 
simple in design—perfect in operation—is immeas- 
urably practical and useful for the telephone com- 
pany. Of finest materials. Splendid construction. 
Pole Dolly bunks furnished without extra charge. 
Complete line of two and four wheel trailer equip- 
ment—specially designed for telephone use. More 
“Utility” trailers in use with telephone companies 
in western U. S. than all other makes combined. 


Interesting catalog on request. Write now. 


UTILITY TRAILER MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Formerly Los Angeles Trailer Company) 


1328 Palmetto St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


“INDIANA”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 


—S=—— z 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 
Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 
HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


This is the way to clean your 
switchboards and telephone 
eguipment—uwith the 


Premier Handy 
Electric VACUUM Cleaner 


This is a new and different type electric vacuum 
cleaner that weighs only 6% pounds. It is sup- 
ported by a strap over the operator’s shoulder, thus 
allowing both hands free to direct the cleaning 
tools. It has powerful suction. It is built and 
guaranteed by one of the world’s largest makers 
of electric vacuum cleaners. 

For cleaning telephone equipment, by suction, 
use the end of the rubber hose, the bristle brush 
tool or the small rubber tool. When you desire to 
use the PREMIER HANDY as a blower, simply 
remove the bag, attach the blower coupling, put 
on the hose and you then have a powerful blower 
for cleaning surfaces inaccessible to the suction 
tools. 

The Premier Handy has been tested in scores of 
exchanges, and has been found to be practically 
indispensable for cleaning switchboards, cable run- 
ways, relay racks, distributing frames, and for gen- 
eral cleaning of telephone equipment and apparatus. 

The price of the PREMIER HANDY with all 
the equipment, as described, is only $35.00. This is 
about half the price of many standard electric 
vacuum cleaners with attachments and only a very 
small fraction of the cost of a Pump Type Vacuum 
Cleaner truck equipment or an installed Vacuum 
Cleaner System. 

There is labor saving, sanitation and distinct 
economy for your exchange by the use of the 
PREMIER HANDY. 

Order direct from us or from your Telephone 
Equipment Jobber. 


PREMIER HANDY DEPARTMENT 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THJHPHONY. 
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Valeations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGIMEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 


Aapraizals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


& Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Financial Reports 


HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Procedure and Income Tax Practice 


8153 Fourth 


Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 


Ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Plans, EButimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 

Gan arrenge a moderate amount of financing 


Telephone Bidg. Kansas City. Me. 


CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


: Manufaetured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


"COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 
Coftey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 

118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclustse Telephone Accsuntanse 


TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Requested to Forward to Us Promptly © 
All Financial and Other Statements Issued and Any Items 
Relating to Construction, Rebuilding and Other Changes 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


WINCHESTER, Itt.—With a capital of 
$60,000, the Winchester Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated by A. Hainsfurther, G. 
W. Biwman, R. W. Frost and K. Miller. 
The correspondent is B. B. Boynton, Booth 
building, Springfield. 

LyNNVILLE, Inp.—L. Tyring, J. W. 
Crane, J. Eoeart,G. H. McWilliams, C: 
C. Miller and I. D. Hart have organized 
the Lynnville Independent Telephone Co. 
with a capital of $2,500. 

Americus, Kans.—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed for the Freeman 
Mutual Telephone Co. No capital stock 
is mentioned. 

PLYMELL, Kans.—The Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. has organized with a capital 
stock of $3,000. 

BARBOURVILLE, Ky.—The Swan Tele- 
phone Co., of Swanpond, Knox County, 
has been organized by P. S. Miller, A. J. 
Lundy, C. B. McKnight and C. E. Flan- 
ery. The capital stock is $600. 

HarLAn, Ky.—The Evarts Harlan Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated by J. T. 
Gregory, M. A. Gregory and C. W. Goff, 
with $10,000 capital stock. 

CuisHotm, Minn.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed for the Northern 
Farmers Telephone Co., giving the capital 
stock as $15,000. The officers and directors 
are: J. Ketola, president; N. Vaineo, vice- 
president; H. Tomfor, secretary-treasurer ; 
G. A. Gilbert, R. L. Waters and R. Neimi. 

Marion, Outo—With a capital of $1,- 
000,000, the Marion County Telephone Co. 
has been organized by F. E. Guthery, S. 
E. Berlow, J. F. Prendergast, A. J. Berry, 
F, A. Huber and J. G. Laffler. 

Fort Coss, Oxra.— Rural Telephone 
Line J, out of Fort Cobb, has been or- 
ganized by W. F. Henneke, F. J. Hoops 
and E. Baker, with $200 capital. 

CotomE, S. D—J. A. Beaver, D. W. 
Ewing and G. L. Wheeler have organized 
the Kansas Flats Telephone Co. with 
$1,500 capital. 

Lercuer, S. D.—With a capital of $2,- 
500, the Farmers Union Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated by E. E. Hunter and 
W. C. Bottkn. 

Everett, WAsH.—P. T. Lee, M. Oliver 
and A. E. Dailey have organized the Mu- 
nicipal Underground Telephone Co. The 
capital stock named is $500,000. 

CLINTONVILLE, Wts.—The Bear Creek 
Telephone Co. has been organized with 
$10,000 capital stock by |. H. Spangler, H. 
Rohden and .T. H. Buntrock. 

STaNnLEY, Wis.—G. Heians, J. May and 
H. Vanderloop have filed articles of in- 
corporation for the West Worden Tele- 
phone Co. ; 

Construction, 


Tampa, Fra.—Work was recently start- 
ed by the Peninsular Telephone Co. on 
some of the improvements called for in 
its large extension program, which will 
involve an expenditure of about $500,000. 
There will be improvements made in both 
the local system and that of other ex- 
changes belonging to the company. 

Captnet, IpAHo—The Interstate Utilities 
Co. has recently started work on a new 
line connecting Cabinet, Trout Creek, Noxo 
and other towns. The line will be part of 


the through line from Sandpoint to Thomp- 
son Falls, Mont., and will cost about 
$12,000. 

Union, Micu.—The owners of the tele- 
phone system at Edwardsburg, who have 
purchased the Adamsville and Union ex- — 
changes, plan to install new poles, wires) 
and other equipment to improve the 
service. 

CuisHorm, Minn.—The Northern 
Farmers Telephone Co. has started pre- 
liminary work on a line connecting the 
farming country north of Chisholm with 
that town. 

Missouta, Mont.—Extensive improve- 
ments, involving the expenditure of about 
$63,000, will be made in the local system of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. ; 

OaxpaLe, NEB.—The Oakdale Telephone 
Co. has started work on the reconstruc- 
tion of some of its local and rural lines. 

Cazenovia, N. Y.—The Cazenovia Tele- 
phone Co. is planning to issue $34,000 in 
preferred stock, the proceeds of the sale 
to be used to pay for improvements to its 
plant. It is planned to change from ground- 
ed to a common battery system. Altera- 
tions to the central office plant and the 
installation of additional outside equip- 
ment are included in the program. 

Financial. 

CuarLesTon, W. Va.—The Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. of West Vir- 
ginia has filed a certificate of increase of 
capital stock from $7,500,000 to $12,000,000. 
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Elections. 

WoopHULL, Irt.—The Woodhull Vil- 
lage Telephone Co. will have the same di- 
rectors and officers this year as it had last 
year. They are: S. H. Whitcomb, presi- 
dent; F. J. Wendt, vice-president; G. E. 
Swansow, E. J. Charlson and A. Swanson, 
treasurer, collector and manager. 

Mattock, Iowa—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders and directors of 
the Matlock Telephone Exchange, officers 
and directors for the ensuing year were 
reélected as follows: H. C. Neldt, presi- 
dent; J. H. Tutje, secretary; H. O. Tuttle, 
treasurer; S. Cooper and H. Beldt, di- 
rectors. 

Councit Grove, Kans.— The annual 
meeting of the Council Grove Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. resulted in the reelection of the 
present board of directors. Ex-Representa- 
tive G. W. Coffin was elected president 
for another year; Herbert Wilson, vice- 
president; C. H. White, treasurer; and 
C. V. L. Branic, secretary. 

Granp Rapips, Micu.—The following 
officers have been elected by the directors 
of the Citizens Telephone Co.: President, 
R. D. Graham; vice-president, V. M. Tut- 
hill; secretary, A. E. Wells; treasurer, T. 
H. Goodspeed; general manager, C. E. 
Marte: 

Hanska, Minn.—The officers of the 
Hanska Rural Telephone Co. for this year 
are: C. Olstad, president; M. B. Erick- 
son, vice-president; and C. O. Strom, 
secretary-treasurer and manager. The di- 
rectors elected are: N. Erickson, M. B. 
Erickson, G. F. Lee and P. E. Peterson. 

Steepy Eye, Minn.—C. P. Cutting has 
been elected president of the Sleepy Eye 
Telephone Co.; F. Romberg has been 
elected vice-president; W. Brust, secre- 
tary; F. J. Riedl, treasurer; and W. W. 
Smith, H. F. Dohrman, M. A. Kiefer, A. 
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Losleben and C. C. Hansen, directors. At 
the present time the company is operating 
810 stations, 505 in the city and 305 rural. 

FatirRFAX, Mo—The directors of the 
Fairfax’ Telephone Co. are: E. H. White, 
E. C. Whitford, W. A. Groesbeck, I. Whit- 
ford, W. B. Seymour, A. Peters, R. F. 
Buck and C. E. Dankers. 

RHINELAND, Mo.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Rhineland-McKittrick Tele- 
phone Co. held recently F. Meyer was 
elected president; W. Peters, vice-presi- 
dent; R. Duffy, secretary; and R. Grote- 
wiel, director for three years. 

TemMpLE, N. D—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Temple Rural Telephone 
Co. all of the directors and officers were 
reélected. G. Eckblad is president; E. O. 
Peterson, vice-president; J. A. Van Wag- 
enen, secretary; and the Security Bank 
acts as treasurer. T. L. Sagaser and P. W. 
McAleer are directors. 

CINCINNATI, On10o—C. W. Dupuis was 
elected a director of the Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co., succeeding 
E. Goepper, who resigned. The other di- 
rectors were reélected. 

LoraAIn, Ounto—A. V. Hageman has 
been named as president of the Black 
River Telephone Co., to succeed E. M. 
Pierce, resigned. He also continues his 
position as general manager. W. Honecker 
retains his post as vice-president; H. E. 
Hageman will serve as treasurer, succeed- 
ing A. V. Hageman; and B. G. Nichols is 
the secretary. The board of directors con- 
sists of E. M. Pierce, W. B. Thompson, 
N. C. Alten and the officers. 

New Lexincton, On1to—The following 
directors were recently elected by the 
stockholders of the Perry County Tele- 
phone Co.: J. Amberge, T. M. Potter, P. 
M. Cullinan, C. T. Griffith, P. R. Brehmer, 
J. W. Cherry, and J. C. Druckemiller. 
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MEADVILLE, Pa.—The board of directors 
of the Meadville Telephone Co. has or 
ganized for this year by electing J. H 
Wright, president; L. E. Whiting, vice 
president; L. C. Wright, secretary; and 
H. M. Dickson, treasurer. L. E. Whitin 
was elected general manager. 

Enosspurc Faris, Vr.—The Northern 
Telephone Co. will have as its officers for 
this year: O. Merrill, president; H. | 
Puffer, vice-president; C. L. Ovitt, secre- 
tary; E. J. Parmelee, treasurer; a: 
Irish, assistant treasurer; and F. H. Ovitt, — 
superintendent. The directors are Messrs, — 
Merrill, Puffer, Ovitt, V. A. Irish and 
J. K. Perley. 

Union Grove, Wis.—The annual meet 
ing of the stockholders of the Union Grove — 
Telephone Co. resulted in J. S. Blakey / 
being elected president; H. Nelson, vice- 
president and director: W. D. White, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and W. J. Collender, 
manager. 


Miscellaneous. 


LinESVILLE, PAa.—The controlling inter- 
est in the Western Crawford Telephone 


Jamestown, N. Y., H. M. Dickson, Ga) 
W. Phillips and C. C. Johnson, of Mead- 
ville, and their associates who own the — 
Meadville Telephone Co. as well as other 
telephone properties in western Pennsyl- — 
vania and western New York. 

Marion, S. D—J. J. Bollinger, ownery) 
of the Bridgewater Union Telephone Co., 
of Bridgewater, has purchased the con-_ 
trolling interest of the Hurley Telephone | 
Co. The plant consists of two exchanges — 
and several hundred rural subscribers. : | 

SUMMITVILLE, TENN.—The Summitville _ 
Telephone Co. has been sold to a mutual — 
organization. 
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The value of the 
ight kind of pub- 
icity to public serv- 
2@ companies has been emphasized so 
ften in recent years that most utility men 
-which, of course, includes telephone 
lanagers—now realize its importance. 
They know that publicity of the right 
ind is helpful in building good will, but 
ot all of them thoroughly understand 
that is the right kind. .They are apt to 
onfuse “publicity” and “propaganda.” The 
itter term has a sinister sound, especially 
ince the war, when “propaganda” stood 
or something which aroused prejudice. 
x x Ok O* 


The department of journalism of a 
Vestern university has asked a prominent 
ewspaper publisher how to distinguish 
etween “legitimate publicity” and “propa- 
anda,” and his answer is especially inter- 
sting to utility managers inasmuch as it 
irows light on what the controllers of 
le press consider good material to spread 
fore its readers, the public. 

It follows logically that the utilities by 
lopting the suggestion outlined by the 
‘ply can gain access to the newspaper col- 
mns through “legitimate publicity” and 
void being accused of trying to put over 
jropaganda.” 

According to the publisher: “Legitimate 
iblicity is the spreading of truthful in- 
mation, or facts, about any cause or 
mdition which is of interest or impor- 
fice to people generally, and not for the 
*cuniary or other advantage of the person 
weading it.” 


His definition of propaganda is carefully 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


worded as follows: “Propaganda is the 
giving out (or hiring) of opinions, argu- 
ments, or pleas to induce people generally 
to believe what some individual, group, or 
organization, wants them to believe, for 
the pecuniary or other advantage of the 
individual, group or organization giving 
out (or hiring) the propaganda.” 

Plain facts constitute the best publicity. 
We often hear it said, “The facts speak 


’ 


for themselves,” and for the utility which 
has the facts on its side, and gets those 
facts before the public, there should be no 


When all the facts 


, 


doubt of the outcome. 
are known, “propaganda,” as such, doesn’t 
get far unless the facts absolutely point in 
the same direction. 

Facts are much more important than 
opinions, and nobody knows that better 
than the successful newspapers. They know 


that the public must have the facts in 
order to judge correctly any question, and 
that to obtain complete knowledge of the 
facts, there must be full publicity. 
ae: + 

The telephone company with a rate con- 
troversy at issue, for instance, will fare 
better if it obtains legitimate publicity 
than if it depends on propaganda as de- 
fined above: In other words, the informa- 
tion and facts laid before the community 
will prove more helpful than pleas and 
arguments that consist of generalities, or 
that presume to supply the public with a 
ready-made opinion. People prefer to look 


over the facts and form their own opinions. 


The 


which keeps its pa- 


company 
trons posted as to 
what it is doing to improve service is 
aiming at the right kind of publicity that 
This plan should be 


followed consistently from week to week, 


bears good fruit. 


and not neglected until the day of need 
for customer-friendship actually arrives. 

Failure to seek public good will in the 
early days of service corporations has been 
responsible for much of the troubles which 
all the utilities have encountered. There 
has been a marked change in this particu- 
lar in the last few years, but there is still 
opportunity for progress in the task of 
winning the public. It is, in fact, one task 
that cannot be overdone, for whoever heard 
of a business concern being on too friendly 
terms with its customers? 

Victor H. Morgan, former editor-in- 
chief of the Scripps-McRae League of 
Newspapers of Ohio, in a recent speech 
said: 

“The public utility industry of this coun- 
try had a new birth on the day that it 
came to realize the importance of harmoni- 
ous relations with the public. 

“Had the pioneers of this industry pos- 
sessed the same understanding that the 
present-day utility operator possesses, mu- 
nowhere would have 


nicipal ownership 


made progress, utilities nowhere would 
have been in ill favor with the public, 
and state commissions to regulate rates 
never would have been thought of.” 

That is a sweeping statement, but it 
shows the value that an experienced ob- 


server places on the friendly public rela- 


12 


tions that can be created by judicious 
publicity. 

The various state committees on public 
utility information are doing a useful work 
in popularizing the service business along 
broad, general lines, but the local manager 
is the factor in position to keep in personal 
touch with the local newspapers every day. 

Especially is this true of the local tele- 
phone man. It is his opportunity to estab- 
lish friendly relations with the local press 
and lay the foundation for a good will 
which will help his company materially. 

Advertising telephone service pays in 
every community, and along with the ad- 
vertising the manager should see that the 
local paper ts supplied with many news 
items about the company, which are not 


only acceptable to the news-gatherers but 
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which will unobtrusively but effectively 
help the company’s public relations. 

That is the “legitimate publicity” pre- 
viously referred to. 

mk ok x 

Bruce Campbell, president of the Illinois 
Bar Association, in his annual address said 
that the country is going “law crazy” and 
that the tendency of the government to 
regulate everything has reached a point 
where paternalism is the order of the day. 
Mr. Campbell has figured in many impor- 
tant telephone cases, representing Inde- 
pendent companies, and is influential in 
Democratic politics. 

His warning against a multiplicity of 
laws and over-regulation agrees with the 
views of many other thoughtful men in 


both parties. He made it plain that he 
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did not refer to the prohibition question, 
however, and declared that all good citi- 
zens will obey a law whether they believe 
in it or not. Adherence to this principle 
would increase the belief that there are too 
many laws on the statute books. 

In line with this idea, Mr. Campbell ad- 
vocated a commission composed of com- 
petent representatives of all classes to de- 
termine what laws are necessary and what 
should be repealed. A novel suggestion 
that would maintain two bodies—one to 
make laws and one to kill them. 

Mr. 


rate commissions naturally leads him to 


Campbell’s wide experience with 


take the position that there is too much 
regulation. Less regulation, and decidedly 
less political influence in regulatory mat- 


ters, are what is needed. 


The Banks of the River—and Life 


Contrary Influences Which Keep the Vocational Life of the Telephone 
Man in Its Course Are Similar to the River Banks—Paper Prepared for the 
Annual Convention of the Kansas Independent Telephone Association. 


By E. L. Chase 


Assistant to General Manager, Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Co. 


The attorney, the auditor, a special 
engineer and the officials of a telephone 
company were gathered one day a few 
years ago before the state commission on 
an application to increase the rates at their 
exchange. Testimony had been taken re- 
garding values, revenues and expenses and 
then the quality of the service rendered 
was opened up by an irate subscriber who 
made various and sundry accusations 
against the company’s service and blamed 
it on the management. 

It seems that this subscriber had long 
held a grudge against the local manager 
and had seized this opportunity to square 
the score. While he was speaking and 
venting his wrath against the telephone 
company, the local manager’s thoughts 
flew back to the time shortly before 
when he had helped to round up voters 
one day who succeeded in killing an 
aggrandizing ordinance, the intent 
of which was to feather the pocket 
of this particular subscriber. 

Being a conscientious telephone 
man, for a moment he almost 
wished that he had stayed out of 
this bit of politics and argued that 
probably a telephone man has no 
right to meddle in politics or public 
affairs in general. But then there came 
to him in almost the same breath the re- 
assuring knowledge that he had done a 
bit of unselfish service to his community 
and strengthened, therefore, by the 
thought that he was right, and this being 


an informal meeting, he asked to say a 


word. 

In brief language he admitted that the 
service had not been what he would like 
to have had it, for war conditions had 


nullified his best efforts. He stated that 
he had made these facts known to many 
of his subscribers by advertising and that 
it was his frank opinion that they were 
not making a complaint against the serv- 
ice, realizing the handicap under which he 
had been working. 

This statement greeted with a 
hearty applause on the part of the other 


was 


Then the Quality of Service Rendered Was Opened Up 


by an Irate Subscriber Who Made Various 
and Sundry Accusations. 


25 subscribers who were listening at the 
hearing. This applause convinced the com- 
mission that this single complaint probably 
needed investigating, but that the question 
of service was not entering into the rate 
hearing. The manager, who had _ been 


public spirited and had conducted himself 
as a citizen interested in everything that 
had made his town a better town in which 
to live and to do business in, had his sub- 
scribers back of him. 


This story brings up a question: To 


what extent should a telephone man take © 


part in public affairs and activities other 
than those directly and irrevocably re- 
lated to the telephone business? 

It is more precisely of this question that 
I intend to talk, but it is one that I do 
not presume to have the wisdom to answer 
for you. My purpose is only to throw out 
certain suggestions which will aid you in 
answering it for yourself. 

First of all, a telephone man is a man 
just about as wise, as good and as bad as 
cther men. In the second place, the tele- 
phone man is a property holder in 
his community who votes and oc- 
cupies just about as much space as 
other citizens; and in the third 
place, the telephone man is a 
citizen of the United States of 


other citizens in that at least once 
a year he thinks about his govern-_ 
ment when he receives his income 
tax statement, so if I discuss for a 


few minutes some of the ordinary phases _ 


of life I should be discussing something 
of interest to you. 
Some of the aspects of life remind one 


of the banks of a river, for life has many 
influences that seem contrary; that limit 


America and probably is similar to- 


‘perceive that 
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us on this side and that. Influences that 
encourage us here and discourage us there. 

I sometimes like to think that the vo- 
«ational life of a telephone man flows 
along like a river between two banks. Not 
that it is smooth and placid with no winds 
of worry to ruffle its surface; not that it 
tas nothing to do but carry the cargoes 
of commerce and the barges of pleasure, 
‘or even that it floats the driftwood of 
idle gossip, but like a river the life of a 
telephone man is kept in its course by the 
‘banks on either side. 

I wonder sometimes if the old stream 
doesn’t grow tired of its banks, for which- 


ever way it looks except straight ahead 


it sees these limiting impediments. I 
imagine that often it wearies of going in 
just one direction and yearns to veer off 
to the right or to the left. Occasionally 
these banks turn with it, but usually they 


‘meet it with a rebuff and it is turned back 
‘into its course, only to dash against the 


bank on the other side. 
So it is that the telephone man who 


‘tries to change radically his direction or 
‘policy, often finds these ever-present banks 


that dash him back into his course again. 
Oh, sometimes, we run this way or that 
for awhile and describe large letter 
“S’s” on the landscapes, but finally we 
these ever-present banks 
have been filling their one purpose, which 


is to keep us in our course, going straight 
‘down to the great sea of perfect public 
‘usefulness. 


Rivers differ widely in their character- 
istics and some do not even terminate in 


‘the sea, but I have yet to find a river 


without banks. Occasionally a river gets 


‘to a place where it loses its banks, as is 
‘the case of “Lost River” down in the arid 


Southwest. The story is that this river 


‘flows out of the mountains with cool fresh 


water, down into the valley until it reaches 


a desert of parched sand and there, be- 


cause it rebels against its banks, it spreads 


out in the dry, thirsty sand and is sucked 
up and lost, thus earning its name. 


So, after all, these things that restrict 
us on one side or the other—that dash us 


‘back in our course when we attempt to 


‘stray off—are the very things that keep 
us, as a river, flowing steadily to the sea. 
So banks are not alone to be thought of as 
restrictions and as barriers, but as friendly 
guides that accompany us, or even go in 
‘advance to help us find the heavily-shaded 


spots with large beautiful trees that over- 


mes 


hang to cool and rest us, or the huge cliffs 
that guard us from interruptions and 
‘dangers, so to speak. 

After all, why should we be worried 
with the limitations of life, for all life 
has been filled with them. Steam flowing 
freely out of the spout of a teakettle is 
Next to useless, but when you confine it 
and bind it within iron bands and bonds 
it becomes powerful to such an extent 
that it drives the great locomotives across 
our continent and keeps the wheels of 
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industry in action. Make it free and it 
is useless, give it the impediment of re- 
stricting banks and it becomes our faithful 
servant and powerful ally. Laws and con- 
ditions of restraint allow us to generate 
power. 

Some good people have the wrong idea 
of freedom. They think that freedom 
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Like a River, the Life of a Telephone Man Is Kept in Its 
Course by the Banks on Either Side. 


means the right to do anything at any 
time without regard to its effect upon 
others. They forget, or do not know, that 
the freest man is the man who has placed 
around himself the most limitations and 
the most restrictions. Freedom is only 
obtained by. obedience to law. My free- 
dom to swing a walking cane ends where 
your nose begins and only as I observe 
that fact am I really free. 

Some think that King Solomon con- 
tradicted himself when they read these 
two verses from the Proverbs: 


Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
lest thou be like him. 


Answer a fool according to his folly, 
lest he be wise in his own conceit. 


There is no contradiction in these to 
me. I see in them the banks of the river; 
on the one hand my conduct is to be so 
and so; on the other, the contrary. It all 
depends upon circumstances. So with the 
things that a telephone man should or 
should not do in connection with public 
affairs; in some cases he should not, and 
in others he should. 

This same thought is emphasized when 
the Master of Men in speaking of char- 
itable acts said, “Let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth.” And 
then again with a different thought in 
mind he said, “Let your light so shine that 
men may see your good works, etc.” 

On the one hand we are to keep them 
so secret that not even the left hand 
knows what the right hand does; and on 
the other hand we are to advertise them 
even as a candle is set on a table that it 
may give light to all that are in the house. 
Contrary? No, for they are only meant 
for different cases. These are the banks 
on either side of the river that help to 
keep us in our course. 

If the telephone man is a citizen and a 
taxpayer, certainly he has a right to dab- 
ble in politics if politics begin injuring 
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him or his company, for the man who has 
not enough backbone to fight for his own 
rights does not make a good citizen—and 
the good telephone man is always a good 
citizen. On the other hand, surely he has 
no business to dabble in partisan politics 
for the sake of politics. This is the other 
bank of the river. 

The telephone man finds in his com- 
munity men of every religious faith and 
of no religious faith. With some he dis- 
agrees, but as a servant of 
the public such disagreement 
must not affect his attitude 
toward them for as a public 
servant in his business rela- 
tions he knows no sect or 
y) creed. Occasionally a ques- 
ze: tion of right or wrong arises 
in the community. The com- 
munity seems to be split in 
twain over some issue. 

The telephone man thinks 
that here is a great truth 
that is being trampled on and he remem- 
bers the proverb, “Who for truth no 
sword uplifteth, he for error strikes a 
blow.” 

He realizes that many of his sub- 
scribers do not look at this question as he 
does, yet he feels that if he does not “come 
out in the open” on the question, he will 
be doing himself an injustice. Then in his 
more sober moments he realizes the wis- 
dom of another proverb, ‘Truth needs no 
defense; it is its own defense.” Here 
again the two banks of the river. 

Occasionally we chafe under the re- 
straining influences of the conventions of 
society. We feel that certain rules that 
have been followed in the telephone busi- 
ness for years are wrong. We, as other 
men, want to be original and see our plans 
carried out, but when we stop and think, 
we also see the other bank which tells us 
that these conventions of society, as a 
whole, give us the boiled-down wisdom of 
the past—and then we think long and hard 
before we take the initiative in changing 
them. 

While it is certainly our job to keep 
our ear to the ground in an attempt to 
detect the trend of times, usually we find 
the best course lies in being conducted 
onward in our course by the banks of the 
river. 

One group asserts that the telephone 
man should avoid activity in public affairs 
and should devote himself solely to the- 
telephone art. Only in this way, they 
claim, can he avoid conflict with the va- 
ried interests he serves telephonically. 
They claim that as a public utility man 
he, at least theoretically, represents all the 
interests in the community and must not 
express an opinion or take sides on any 
public question. 

Another group believes that being a 
public utility operator does not lessen the 
duties of manhood and citizenship, but 
rather imposes a greater responsibility to 
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active part in public affairs in helping to 
guarantee better cities and cleaner gov- 
ernment. 

This does not mean to them partisan 
or sectarian activities. They beleve that 
the telephone man does not take suff- 
tient interest in the question of gov- 
ernment, being too prone to leave these 
things to be watched by his state and na- 
tional associations. 

Some telephone men are apt to conceive 
their business as a means of accumulating 
dollars only. They say “what else are 
we working for!” Every question arising 
must be answered for them in terms of 
how much money will result. Their one 
controlling thought is the almighty dollar. 
Their favorite expression, “Business is 
Business.” 

Others conceive of their business as 
providing them an opportunity to serve 
humanity. They assert that to the extent 
that this becomes the controlling ideal, the 
business will be a success. Fair play and 
unselfish service. to the community are 
basical with them, for often they subordi- 
nate profits to these things. 

I wonder if the two banks of the river 
are not here shown again and if our ‘best 
course does not lie between them like the 
course of the river? What part of each 
attitude should we take? Does it not 
depend upon circumstances ? 

Can any formula I might invent guide 
you? I think not, for there is no known 
substitute for plain wisdom, insight, tact, 
common sense, and the power that comes 
from the knowledge that you are doing 
what is right. 

In a discussion of what the telephone 
man should’ get into or stay out of, we 
should not forget that in some cases it is 
impossible to be neutral. We either re- 
solve to do or, by default, resolve not 
to do. 


Aesop, the fabulist, feigned that two 
frogs consulted together in time of 
drought what was to be done. The one 
proposed going down into a deep well 
because probably the water would not fail 
there, but the other said, “If it should fail 
there, too, how shall we get up again?” 
Then Bacon came along and philosophized 
on this as follows: “Not to resolve is to 
resolve; so that irresolution frequently 
entangles us in necessity more than reso- 
lution.” 

Many men believe that community serv- 
ice is the price they pay for the space they 
eccupy here on earth; and they cannot 
be happy if the only aim were’ an ac- 
cumulation of material things, because to 
them there is something deeper in life—‘“a 
sure and sensitive taste which loves right 
and shrinks from wrong, which feels in- 
stinctively that life’s spiritual values, its 
purities and fidelities and truths are too 
fine to be profaned.” 


So, often I like to think that the voca- 


tional life of a telephone man flows along 
like a river between two banks. 
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ANYWAY, DON’T BE A BLANK CARD. | 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


There’s a whole lot of people who like us, 
And a whole lot of people who don't: 

There’s a whole lot of people who learn to, 
And a whole lot of people who won't. 


Instead of fretting about the people who don’t and won't like us, we 
should be making ourselves more worthy for the people who do like us. 

How true is the old saying: “A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.” The thing to avoid is losing the esteem of those who do like us. People 
learn to like us because of our positive qualities, not because of our negative 
qualities. Generally, the people who do not like us do not understand us; 
or possibly we have displayed to them some negative quality. 

Some people have become prejudiced against us because the seed of 
distrust has been sown in their minds by another, actuated by jealousy, or a 
lack of understanding. However, normal people ordinarily draw their own 
conclusions—which, of course, are based on the results we attain in our work. 

The company at Four Corners had always given a very personal service 
to its patrons. In the course of time, it became impossible to give this very 
personal service satisfactorily, although the manager still insisted that it 
should be given. As it had become a custom, he could not see how it could 
be discontinued. | 

The patrons grumblingly accepted the service and were frequently un- 
pleasant to the operators who, as they expressed it, “worked their heads 
off”; but the patrons did not realize how much busier the board was than 
in former years. 

Most of the operators on the force were operators old in the service. As 
time went on, these operators came to believe that they were underpaid and 
overworked. The fact was that they were paid enough for the kind of service 
the public was getting, but they were underpaid according to the amount of 
work they were inefliciently trying to do. The board of directors, which com- 
prised wide-awake men, realized that a change must be made in the service. 

About this time, the manager resigned to enter business for himself. A 
new manager, a woman, was hired. She was very much alive and had always 
kept abreast of the times. Some of her old patrons at Crescent could relate 
stories about the very personal service they used to get. 

“Annie, how are eggs selling at the grocery? Find out and call me.” 

“Annie, I want to take a nap. Take any message and call me when I 
wake up.” 

“Annie, we are planning to go over to Hocum Sunday. Find out how 
the roads are and call me.” 

“You say Johnnie is calling and wants me to pay for the message? 
Well, I will if he wants to talk to me about his laundry; otherwise, you tell 
him he must wait ’til he comes home.” 

No, only the old timers at Crescent could tell these stories. But this 
was the kind of service the Four Corners Telephone Co. was giving when 
Miss Justus took over the managership. Before she had been there 24 hours, 
she saw that all this company lacked was system. Then, she set about putting 
her house in order. Of course, trouble started immediately. 

“Do without the time of day; call by number, and a hundred other new- 
fangled ideas. \\cll I guess not.” These were some of the daily positive 
statements of the subscribers. 

A newspaper woman, who has long since learned to like this manager 
and her new-fangled methods, told me that she had been the hardest cus- 
tomer the manager had to deal with. She said she had ridiculed the new 
methods through the press and to people in person. 

During all those trying months, this manager stood firm. She wanted 
to give a service which was uniformly good 24 hours a day—she did. 

This newspaper woman has become one of the staunchest friends and one 
of the best boosters the telephone company has. So, 


Here’s to the people who like us, 
And here’s to the people who don’t; 

And here’s to the people who learn to, 
And here’s to the people who won’t. 
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I. C. C. Accounting Requirements 


Statement Made to Directors of United States Independent Telephone 
Association by President MacKinnon Regarding Accounting Requirements 
of Interstate Commerce Commission for B, C and D Class Companies 


The question of what modifications 
should be made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its requirements as 
to accounting from Class B, C and D 
telephone companies being under discus- 
sion by the board of directors of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, at a meeting of the board 
held in Washington, D. C., April 30, 1923, 
President F. B. MacKinnon, of the asso- 


‘ciation, submitted the following statement : 


“For some time it has been evident that 
the regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to accounting and report- 
ing requirements from Class C and D and 
perhaps Class B telephone companies, 
should be modified. The question has been 
put squarely up to the association since the 
issuance of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Order No. 14700, requiring further 
reports and accounting detail of Class A, 
B and C companies in connection with the 
proposed depreciation procedure. 

Many members of the association in the 
past few years have expressed themselves 
as believing that Class C and D companies 
should be relieved entirely from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission accounting 
requirements; that in view of the account- 
ing systems prescribed by the various state 
commissions, it is unnecessary, in the in- 
terest of regulation, for these companies to 
be required also to make reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and keep 


their accounts as prescribed by that com- 


mission. 

It is therefore apparent that this asso- 
ciation, through its board of directors, 
should take some positive stand and action 
looking to a proper solution of this, which 
must be regarded as a serious problem. 

In view of the fact that numbers of the 
companies and some of the state associa- 
tions have expressed a view that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should 
have no jurisdiction over anything but the 
toll line operations of telephone companies, 
and have also expressed a view that the 
present procedure is based upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s desire to 
extend its jurisdiction and control over 
telephone operations, it is highly desirable 
that at this time a clear statement of the 
history of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s control over telephone companies 
should be set forth. 

In June, 1910, an amendment to the in- 
terstate commerce act went into effect 
which provided that the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act should apply to 
‘telegraph, telephone and cable companies, 


(whether wire or wireless) engaged in 
sending messages from one state, territory, 
or district of the United States, to any 
other state, territory, or district of the 
United States, or to any foreign country, 
who shall be considered and held to be 
common carriers, in the meaning and pur- 
pose of this act, provided, however, that 
the provisions of the act shall not apply 


AGITATE AT THE POLLS. 


If we would have government con- 
tinued, we must respect and hold up the 
hands of our public officials. Let us 
agitate at the polls, but after the elec- 
tion it is our duty to hold up the hands 
of those elected.—John D. Rockefeller, 
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to the transmission of messages by tele- 
graph and telephone companies wholly 
within one state, and in transmission to 
or from a foreign country from or to any 
state or territory.’ 

On December 1, 1910, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission held a conference 
with representatives of the telegraph and 
telephone companies upon the jurisdiction 
of the commission over telephone and 
telegraph companies under the interstate 
commerce act, as amended. On March 13, 
1911, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion issued its order, which has been 
known as “Conference Ruling 305,” which 
stated the commission’s interpretation of 


_the act as being that if a telephone com- 


pany whose line was wholly within a single 
state participated in the continuous trans- 
mission of a message from a point on its 
line to a point on a line of some other 
company in another state, by that partici- 
pation it engaged in interstate commerce, 
and was under the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The commission, therefore, held that 
companies so participating in the transmis- 
sion of messages must conform to the pro- 
visions of Section 1 of the act to regulate 
commerce as it then existed, requiring all 
rates and charges to be reasonable and 
just, ete., and that Section 3 of the act, 
forbidding discrimination, applied to tele- 
phone companies; also Section 15 of the 
act and Section 20 of the act, which gave 
the commission authority to require car- 
riers subject to its jurisdiction, to keep 
accounts and make reports. 

Section 20 authorizes the commission to 
require annual reports from all carriers 
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subject to the act, and the commission 
may, in its discretion, prescribe the forms 
of any and all accounts, records and memo- 
randa, to be kept by the carriers. 

In February, 1920, Congress further 
amended the interstate commerce act, and 
by these amendments it defined the carriers 
subject to the act and the definition of 
transmission of intelligence by wire or 
wireless was made clear, and in addition 
added to Section 20 the depreciation sec- 
tion which is now under discussion under 
Interstate Commerce Commission Order 
No. 14700. 

On January 1, 1913, there took effect 
the uniform system of accounts for Class 
A and B telephone companies, and on 
January 1, 1915, the uniform system of 
accounts for Class C telephone companies. 
No system of accounts has been adopted 
for Class D companies. Class A telephone 
companies were first required to make an- 
nual reports for the year 1914; Class B 
for the year 1915, and Class C for the year 
1916. Class D companies have been asked 
since 1916 to file annually a brief form of 
report showing the extent of operations of 
the company, so as to enable the commis- 
sion to properly classify them. 

I am informed that the commission’s 
authority to require companies to report 
to it on interstate business and the author- 
ity of the commission to prescribe the sys- 
tem of accounts covering the intrastate as 
‘well as the interstate business of the com- 
panies, is based upon a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
handed down April 1, 1912, in the case of 
Interstate Commerce Commission vs. the 
Goodrich Transit Co., which company had 
filed bills to enjoin the enforcement of 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requiring the company to report 
both intrastate and interstate business to 
the commission and to keep its accounts in 
compliance with Interstate Commerce 
Commission orders. 

In this decision the supreme court says: 
‘Congress in Section 20 has authorized the 
commission to inquire as to the business 
the carrier does and to require the keeping 
of uniform accounts, in order that the 
commission may know just how the busi- 
ness is carried on, with a view to regulat- 
ing that which is confessedly within its 
power’ and ‘bookkeeping, it is said, is not 
interstate commerce. 

‘True, it is not. But bookkeeping may 
and ought to show how the business which, 
in part at least, is interstate commerce, 


-is carried on, in order that the commis- 
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sion, charged with the duty of making 
reasonable rates and prohibiting unfair 
and unreasonable ones, may know the 
nature and extent of the business of the 
corporation, the cost of its interstate trans- 
actions and otherwise to inform itself so 
as to enable it to properly regulate the 
matters which are within its authority. 
We think the uniform system of accounts 
prescribed and the reports called for, are 
such as it is within the power of the com- 
mission to require under Section 20 of the 
act. Nor do the requirements exceed the 
constitutional authority of Congress to 
pass such a law.’ 

The question apparently is not one as 
to the authority of the commission to re- 
quire reports and prescribe accounting 
systems, if it considers that such reports 
and the keeping of such accounts by tele- 
phone companies are necessary in order 
te enable the commission to properly ex- 
ercise its jurisdiction over the interstate 
business of those companies. 

The question, therefore, before us today 
is not a legal one, but a practical one, 
and is: Is it necessary in view of regula- 
tions and conditions today, for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to require all 
classes of telephone companies to comply 
with its prescribed system of accounts and 
to make annual reports to it? 

I think it will be conceded that Class A 
telephone companies, on account of the 
volume of both interstate and intrastate 
business done by them, should have ac- 
counting regulations prescribed for them 
by the commission and be required to make 
annual reports to the commission, but on 
account of the extension of state commis- 
sion control built up in part by virtue of 
the accounting system promulgated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it seems 
that the point has been reached in the tele- 
phone industry where that state control, 
if it includes accounting and report re- 
quirements, is sufficient to enable the com- 
panies to properly explain their transac- 
tions to the public and public authorities, 
and to enable all companies to function 
cooperatively with the industry as a whole, 
and that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, exercising the discretion allowed 
it by the act to regulate commerce, should 
relieve B, C and D class companies from 
its accounting and report requirements 
where those companies are required by a 
state commission to make reports to that 
state commission and keep their accounts 
under a prescribed system. 

It seems to me, therefore, that this as- 
sociation, through its board of directors, 
should formally express to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission its opinion and de- 
sire, on behalf of its members, that the 
commission should enter an order relieving 
the B. C and D class companies from its 
accounting and report requirements. 

The association, speaking for its mem- 
bers, can in all propriety, make this recom- 
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mendation, because the association was 
mainly responsible for the enactment of 
the legislation by Congress in 1910, which 
placed the interstate business of the tele- 
phone companies under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the association, through its officers, par- 
ticipated in the conference in December, 
1910, and presented the view of the asso- 
ciation that the commission, by the law, 
was granted authority to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over all telephone companies partici- 
pating in the transmission of an interstate 
message, and the association from time to 
time has codperated with the commission 
in the preparation and enforcement of ac- 
counting and report orders. 

At the time of the enactment of the 
amendment of 1910 it should be remem- 
bered that competition between the Inde- 
pendent group and the Bell group was at 
its height. The Independent group was 
organizing and planning to put into opera- 
tion a nation-wide toll system. 

Opinion had crystallized among the lead- 
ers of the Independent group that by the 
enactment of legislation looking to federal 
(CAPD SF TKR 


GO AFTER WHAT YOU WANT 


When a young man tells me that mod- 
ern industry is a machine and that 
there is no way for a man to find him- 
self and express himself fully, I agree. 
As far as the average is concerned, there 
is no way to judge whether one job 
wouldn’t be better for him than the 
next. That, however, is the point where 
the unusual differs from the average. 

No man who has the spark of power 
within him waits for an organization to 
shift him from place to place until he 
is satished. He goes after what he 
wants and cuts the way before him.— 
General W. W. Atterbury, vice-presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
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control by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over the interstate toll business a 
further restriction over the operations of 
the Bell group could be obtained; and, in 
the minds of the Independent leaders, 
fairer treatment be obtained for the Inde- 
pendent companies from that Bell group 
and protection of the Independent inter- 
state toll lines guaranteed. 

In this belief, the association asked for 
the legislation which resulted in the amend- 
ment of the interstate commerce act of 
1910. Examination of the resolutions 
adopted by the national association and the 
discussions at the annual conventions of 
that organization in the years preceding 
1910, and immediately subsequent to that 
date, discloses the fact that during those 
years the association looked to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as its means 
of security against unfair practices by its 
competitor. 

Conditions in the telephone industry have 
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greatly changed, as they have also in the 
matter of regulation of the industry by 
state authorities. Since 1910 state after 
state has established a commission having 
control over telephone business in that 
state, and we now have a fairly compre- 
hensive system of regulation through state 
commissions and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In the 13 years that have elapsed since 
the enactment of the amendment of 1910 
to the interstate commerce act, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has held but 
three hearings on telephone matters and 
three on telegraph matters. The three 
telephone hearings are: No. 3596 of April 
3, 1911, in connection with the rates to be 


charged by the Chesapeake & Potomac — 
Telephone Co. to subscribers of its Dis- — 


trict of Columbia exchanges living outside 
of the District; No. 5464, decided June 18, 


1913, being a complaint against local com- — 


mercial telephone service in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which complaint, the commission after 


a hearing, dismissed through lack of juris- — 


diction; and No. 8345, complaint against 


the New York Telephone Co. on account — 


of toll rates to New Hampshire. This 
case was decided June, 1916. 

For seven years, therefore, the commis- 
sion has not had a formal telephone case 
before it. 
mean that the commission has not had 
hundreds of informal complaints against 
telephone companies submitted to it. Hun- 
dreds of companies are so located that 
part of their property and, therefore, part 
of their subscribers are in a state other 
than that in which is located the switch- 
board to which those subscribers are di- 
rectly connected, and, therefore, these hun- 


dreds of companies are actually engaged — 
every day in interstate business and the 


Interstate Commerce Commission is the 
only regulatory body with whom complaints 
can be filed against these companies or by 
these companies on matters concerning in- 
terstate traffic. 

Thousands of toll lines cross state lines. 
The interstate rates on those lines can only 
be controlled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
argued that, because so few formal com- 
plaints have been filed with the commission, 
there is no necessity for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission jurisdiction over 
interstate business of telephone companies. 

The fact that there have been so few 
formal cases should be pointed to rather 
as an evidence of the efficient way in 


which the commission has functioned in 


handling complaints of these companies 
and between them, so that those matters 
have been satisfactorily arranged without 
formal procedure. 
panies are to be commended because they 
have allowed so few cases to come to 
formal hearings and have co-operated with 
the commission in making satisfactory 
settlements with complaining subscribers. 


This should not be taken to 


Therefore, it should not be: 


The telephone com-— 
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To modify the law so that these hun- 
dreds of companies just described, whose 
property lies in two states, shall not be 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will work a very 
great hardship to those companies and to 
the public. How the companies operating 
only exchanges can be taken out from the 
jurisdiction of the commission without 
occasioning very great disturbance over 
the rate situation of those that we call 
‘state line’ companies, is hard to under- 
stand. 


It is, therefore, my opinion that this as- 
sociation, which in the first place requested 
Congress to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority over the interstate 
business of telephone companies, and for 
years viewed that control as essential and 
desirable, should now formally state to the 
commission its opinion that the telephone 
industry will function effectively, if the 
commission, exercising the discretion 
granted it by Congress, shall release the 
Class B, C and D companies from Inter- 
state Commerce Commission accounting 
and report requirements, providing a report 
is required of those companies in those 
states where state commission accounting 
and report requirements are in force, so 
that there may be available to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission information 
as to the complete operation of any tele- 
phone company.” 


At a subsequent meeting of the board 
of directors held in Washington, D. C., 
May 2, 1923, the board voted that the 
officers be instructed to present to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the opin- 
ion of the board that Class B, C and D 
telephone companies should be relieved 
from Interstate Commerce Commission 
accounting requirements in all states where 
a state regulatory body requires account- 
ing and reports from those companies, and 
that in the opinion of the board the classi- 
fication of telephone companies by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be changed so that the dividing line be- 
tween D and C class companies should be 
$25,000 annual operating revenues instead 
of $10,000 operating revenues, as at 
present. 


In accordance with these instructions, 
the following letter was sent to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission : 

“Washington, D. C., May 9, 1923. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 


Washington, D. C. 
Sirs: 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association held in Washington, D. 
C., on May 2, 1923, the officers were in- 
structed by the board to present to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the con- 
clusions of the board as to changes in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s ac- 
counting and report requirements from 
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Class B, C and D telephone companies. 
These conclusions, to which the associa- 
tion requests consideration be given by the 
commission, are: 

First: That in those states where tele- 
phone companies are required by the state 
regulatory body to keep their accounts in 
compliance with a system of accounts 
similar to that prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to make to 
that state regulatory body annual and 
special reports similar to those required 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


MAKING USE OF TROUBLE. 

Every trouble is an opportunity to 
win the grace of strength. A trouble 
is a moral and spiritual task. It is some- 
thing which is hard to do. Strength is 
increased by encounter with the diffi- 
cult. Every day we are blessed with 
new opportunities for the development 
of strength of soul.—George Hodges. 


that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should relieve the Class B, C and D tele- 
phone companies fro. making reports 
direct to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and from complying with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s system 
of accounts. 

Second: That the classification of tele 
phone companies by the Interstate Com: 
merce Commission be modified so that 
Class C companies shall be those that have 
average annual operating revenues exceed- 
ing $25,000, but not more than $50,000, and 
Class D companies shall be those having 
average annual operating revenues of $25,- 
000 or less. 

It has been evident for some time that 
the modifications suggested by the board 
of directors are desirable from the stand- 
point of the industry in that it will relieve 
the smaller telephone companies from the 
necessity of making reports both to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and state 
regulatory bodies, and by the change in 
classification will greatly relieve many of 
the smaller companies that are now classi- 
fied as Class C companies. 

- The first proposition carries with it the 
expectation that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will continue to require the 
making of reports direct to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and compliance 
with the commission’s system of accounts 


from companies operating in all states ° 


where the state regulatory body has no 
authority to prescribe a system of accounts 
for telephone companies or to require re- 
ports from those companies. Thus by the 
proposed proeedure complete data as to 
the operation of all telephone companies 
will always be available to the commission 
either in the commission’s own files or in 
the files of the state commissions. 

In the opinion of the directors of this 
association conditions in the telephone 


industry are such that the proposed changes 
should be adopted in the interest of both 
the telephone companies and the interstate 
and state regulatory bodies. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Unitep States INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 

ASSOCIATION, 
F. B. MacKinnon, President.” 


Indiana Company Making Central 
Office and Plant Extensions. 

Extensive improvements involving an 
expenditure of approximately $30,000 will 
be made this year by the Connersville 
Telephone Co., Connersville, Ind., accord- 
ing to an announcement by L. A. Frazee, 
president of the company. The work, 
which was started some time ago, includes 
additions to and alterations in the office 
building, increases in the switchboard 
equipment and extensions of the under- 
ground cable system. 

Approximately $15,000 will be expended 
in increasing the local and toll switchboard 
equipment, it was stated. About $6,000 
will go to constructing an addition to the 
building and increasing the office accom- 
modations. The remainder of the expendi- 
tures will be for the underground cable 
system. 


Illinois Bell Begins Part of Exten- 
sion Program in Moline. 


Improvements costing about $100,000 
and providing for ten years’ growth were 
started in Moline, Ill., a few weeks ago by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

Increased demand for telephones has 
necessitated the placing of new panels in 
the Moline switchboard and the laying of 
a new 1800-wire cable from the main office. 

A few years ago Moline had 1,000 sta- 
tions, but the number is now near the 
6,000 mark. 

Preparatory to the improvement work, 
switchboard facilities in the local office 
have been increased. Improvements, cost- 
ing approximately $15,000 and requiring 
three months for completion, have been 
made. 


Eight Oregon Companies Have 
$10,000 to $50,000 Revenues. 


There are eight telephone companies in 
Oregon having operating revenues of more 
than $10,000 and less than $50,000. 

They include the Hillsboro Telephone 
Co., of Hillsboro; Independent Telephone 
Co., Interurban Telephone Co. of Silver- 
ton; Klamath Falls Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co.; Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co. 
of Lebanon; Malheur Home Telephone 
Co., of Ontario; McMinnville Local & 
Long Distance Telephone Co., of McMinn- 
ville; Multnomah & Clackamas  Co., 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Gresham; West- 
ern Oregon Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Forest Grove, and the Willamette Tele- 
phone Co., of Dallas. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Lucious berries, ripe and red, 
Picked at morn from dewy bed, 
Served alone or in a cake 

Just like mother used to make, 
Flooded o’er with golden cream 
How of’t we get them—in a dream. 


How much of the old-time enjoyment of 
a good old-fashioned home-made short- 
cake was due to the berries themselves, or 
to the way they were served, due allow- 
ance being made for youthful appetites? 
Berries are berries now as then, but it 
makes a vast difference whether they have 
been picked for days and confined to tight 
boxes with all the big ones on top shutting 
off the air, or whether they are fresh 
picked when just ripe. 

The foundation works of the shortcake 
also depends for taste on whether it is 
made by mother in the old kitchen back 


home with real butter, fresh eggs and 
Jersey cream, or whether it is made of 
skim milk, butter substitutes and once 
eggs. The latter leave a taste that re- 


minds one of sawdust. There are all kinds 
of shortcakes, but only one good kind— 
and there are all degrees of fitness of ber- 
ries with only one just right condition. 

What is the difference? Service! It’s 
in the service. The right materials are 
essential to start with, but it’s the service 
that counts a large percentage in the ag- 
gregate of satisfaction resulting. 

A telephone may be of the best, the lines 
in perfect order and the transmission all 
one could hope for, but without quick, 
courteous service on the part of the op- 
erator, all else fails to fill the bill. 

Imagine mother serving the kids a nice 
luscious shortcake, all dripping with rich- 
ness, with a frown on her face or a snarl 


Service on the Telephone, to Be Valuable or Desirable, 
Must Be Prompt and Efficient. 


in her voice. It can’t be done! It was the 
service we remember; we do not remem- 
ber anything at all about the cost. 

Service on the telephone to be valuable 
or desirable must be prompt and efficient. 


By Well Clay 


You must be able to get connections quick- 
ly and have the transaction handled in a 
pleasant manner, or else all is spoiled or 
its value greatly reduced. When the lines 
are to blame, the operator can help a lot 
by being pleasant and prompt in answering. 

A long-delayed answer from Central, 


given in a drawling, careless manner, 
leads one to surmise that the 

operator is not efficient nor Ze 
painstaking. a 


A sharp, nervous imperi- ae 
ous way of answering is also / 
to be condemned as it does 
not soothe or help. If often 
—most generally does — 
“rile” the calling party a 
little, especially if the serv- 
ice has not been prompt. 
You not only wish to enjoy 
the eating of your shortcake, 
but you wish to enjoy the digestive period 
afterwards. 

Service which leaves a pain is not pleas- 
ant service, or profitable to either the 
serving or the served. Much can be made 
up for the shortcomings of poor equipment 
if there is a smile and a conviction of a 
willingness to serve in the tone of voice. 
The answer to willingness to serve is made 
in prompt responses. 


Service over the lines is not the only 
avenue by which one can travel into the 
open spaces of popular favor and esteem. 
Service is also the prompt repairing of 
lines that are out of order, of prompt 
installations of instruments, of prompt 
rendering of adequately itemized service 
bills, of courteous treatment of complaints, 


of codperation of the plant men in moving 
poles on highway jobs or for public im- 
provements. j 

All have their influence in no small 


measure in helping to favor the cake of 
good will. 

On another angle must we 
be careful—-and that is to so 
manage our plants that all 
the hungry stockholders will 
not have reason to kick at 
the annual banquet of divi- 
dends because there is no 
piece of shortcake for them, 
or because it is too small to 
more than whet the appe- 
tite for something more 
substantial but does not satisfy it. 

Those operators or linemen, or plant 
men or other operatives or executives, who 
smile and hustle about only when they 
think superiors are taking notice of how 
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they are doing their work, are putting all 
the biggest and nicest berries on top of 
the box. 

But down underneath the fine show of 
the moment, you must make up your mind 
that you will find a quantity of small, un- 


I'll admmt its a nice 
shiny telephone, but 


lcant get anybo 
pyre TE doesit 
mean any- 


~ thing" 


Without Quick, Courteous Service by the Operator, Al? 


Else Fails to Fill the Bill. 


ripe, weazened, sour little fruit which will 
disappoint you. 

Some people are letting the service fix 
the price while others are letting the price 
determine the service. Give the service 
and get the price. 

APHORISM: 
trade. 


A good grade holds the 


District Meetings of the Minnesota 
Association for June. 

The month of June has been set aside 
by the Minnesota Telephone Association 
for district meetings in the southern part 
of the state. It is expected that those in 
the northern part will be held during the 
latter part of July. The places and dates 
of the June meetings are: 

Zumbrota, Tuesday, June 12; Spring 
Valley, Wednesday, the 13th; Waseca, 
Thursday, the 14th, and Blue Earth, Fri- 
day, the 15th. 

Hutchinson, Monday, June 18; Granite 
Falls, Tuesday, the 19th; Tracy, Wednes- 
day, the 20th; Worthington, Thursday, 
the 21st, and New Ulm, Friday, the 22nd. 


The meetings will start promptly at 10 — 


a.m.and adjourn at 4 p.m. There will be 
a talk on “What Can Be Accomplished 
by Codperation,” by Secretary J. C. Crow- 
ley, Jr., and “Some Suggestions to the 
Officers and Managers of Telephone Com- 
panies” will be offered by J. W. Howatt, 
supervisor of telephones for the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission. 

Plant construction and maintenance, 
transmission losses, accounting, and such 
other questions as may be brought before 
the meeting by those attending will be 
thoroughly discussed. 
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The operators—and this* means both 
local and long distance—will have a part 
in the proceedings. There will be talks on 
traffic, schools of instruction, and an op- 
portunity to meet other operators with 
whom they have frequent intercourse but 


_have never met. 


Mr. Crowley wants the member com- 
panies to call the officers of their rural 
connecting companies and advise them to 


attend one of the meetings—as it will be 


of profit to both companies. He also 
wishes them to invite neighboring man- 


agers who are not members to attend. 


Negotiating for Bell Purchase of 
Louisville, Ky., Company. 
Action, looking to the merger of the 
Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Louisville, Ky., with the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was taken in 
the offices of Mayor Huston Quin May 
31, at the first of a series of executive con- 
ferences between representatives of the 
two companies and representatives of cer- 

tain Civic organizations. 
Rates that would be required by the 
unification was the main subject of dis- 


cussion. 


No conclusion of any kind was reached 
in this regard, the mayor said in a state- 
ment issued afterward, but it was finally 
determined that the engineers of the two 
companies should meet with George W. 
Hubley, public utilities engineer for the 
city, to ascertain basic facts. The next 
conference of company and city repre- 
sentatives will await the report of the 
engineers. 

The mayor said that higher rates must 
be expected for unified service. A merger 
would extend a broader service to the sub- 


-scriber, he pointed out, and operating ex- 


penses because of the extension would be 
greater. 

In issuing the call for the meeting, 
Mayor Quin gave out a statement which 
explains the result of negotiations started 
several weeks ago. He said in part: 

“Negotiations looking to the unification 
of telephone service in the city of Louis- 
ville are in this condition: 

“We approached each of the companies 
separately and stated that it is our pur- 
pose to bring about a single telephone serv- 


ice and asked that a conference be had 
_ between representatives of both companies 
for a full preliminary discussion of the 


subject. 
“Neither company had any hand what- 


ever in initiating the movement, and each 


company seemed to be content with the 
present status. Under these circumstances, 


however, and at our earnest solicitation, a 


_ joint conference of representatives of both 


‘ 
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‘ 
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companies was held, at which there was a 
full and frank discussion of all the phases 
of the subject. 

“It developed that there were many dif- 
ficulties in the way of accomplishing the 


‘ 
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desired result, among them the fact that 
the Home company owns or controls a 
number of companies operating in other 
towns of the state and southern Indiana, 
together with long distance lines connect- 
ing them with Louisville, and the Home 
company declined to enter upon the nego- 
tiations unless its outside holdings were 
also involved. 

“The up-shot, however, was that the 
Cumberland company refused to consider 
the purchase of the stocks and bonds of 
the Home company, or any other company, 
but expressed a willingness to consider 
the purchase of all the physical property 
of the company in Louisville, and also all 
the physical property of all other com- 
panies in the state and southern Indiana, 
which the Home company owns or in 
which it is interested, and the Home com- 
pany upon its part expressed a willingness 
to sell all such physical property. 

“Thereupon the Home undertook to make 
an inventory of all physical property in- 
volved, which it did, and submitted the 


inventory to the Cumberland. After some 


weeks of consideration of the inventory - 


by the Cumberland, representatives of both 
companies came together for the purpose 
of undertaking to agree upon terms, and 
they are now engaged in this work. 

“If and when the two companies agree 
upon the terms of purchase and sale, it 
will become necessary for the city of 
Louisville to reach an agreement with the 
proposed purchaser regarding rates and 
many other matters necessary to safeguard 
the interests of the citizens.” 

Appearing in the interests of the com- 
panies were: P. S. Pogue, president of the 
Home company; Hunt Chipley, general 
counsel; F.-L. Woodruff, general man- 
ager; F. H. Reid, vice-president, and L. K. 
Webb, manager, all of the Cumberland 
company. 

Besides representatives of the companies 
and the city, there were present at the 
meeting representatives of the Louisville 
Board of Trade, the Round Table, and 
the Business Men’s Advisory Committee, 
all of whom are showing great interest in 
bringing about the merger of the two tele- 
phone systems. 


Telephone Activities of California 
Commission During May. 

The telephone department of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission received 266 
informal complaints, of which 178 were 
decided in favor of the complainants, dur- 
ing the month of May, according to a 
pregress report filed June 1 with the com- 
mission. 

The department returned decisions in 11 
formal proceedings and had 18 formal 
proceedings pending at the close of the 
month. 

The more important investigations now 
being carried on by the telephone division 
of the commission are: 
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Southern California Telephone Co., Los 
Angeles; delayed installations, plans for 
improvement of service. 

Southwestern Home Telephone Co.; 
establishment of toll stations at Perris and - 
Wild Omar; establishment of exchange 
service at Murrietta; service installations 
at Perris; service complaints at Elsinore. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.; de- 
layed installations, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley and Alameda; transmission, 
Los Angeles to Burbank; service investi- 
gation at Montebello. 


Huntington Beach Telephone Co., Hunt- 
ington Beach; valuation of properties. 

During the month engineers of the tele- 
phone division appeared before the follow- 
ing organizations and discussed telephone 
matters of local interest: Chamber of 
Commerce of EI Monte; city council of 
San Leandro; Chamber of Commerce of 
Glendale; subscribers of Southwestern 
Home Telephone Co., at Elsinore. 

Complaint having been made that certain 
residents of the tract known as Broad- 
moor were unable to obtain service from 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., an 
investigation of the matter by the com- 
mission disclosed the fact that these serv- 
ices were being withheld on account of 
proposed reconstruction work by the com- 
pany. 

At present the public utility lines are 
located in the rear of the lots in this 
district and are not allowed on the streets. 
The company was desirous, during recon- 
struction, of re-locating their circuits on 
the streets. 

Upon invitation of the city council of 
San Leandro, Engineers Dodge, Fry and 
McCaffrey of the telephone and telegraph 
divisions of the commission, and represent- 
atives of the public utility corporations 
held a conference on the proposed re- 
location of these lines. The commission’s 
engineers pointed out the methods of 
rendering service, both from lines located 
in the rear of the lots, and from lines 
located on the streets, and the advantages 
of each, but left it to the city officials to 
decide which method they should adopt. 

The engineers’ advised the city officials 
that as soon as they—the city officials— 
would inform the commission regarding 
their action in granting or denying the 
permission requested by the power and 
telephone companies to construct their 
lines on the streets, the commission would 
take steps to see that the service requested 
by the applicants in this district would be 
furnished. 

In conformity with this instruction the 
commission has been advised by the city 
of San Leandro that permission has been 
denied to the utilities for the construction 
of their lines along the streets. 

The commission is now starting an in- 
vestigation to ascertain why the telephone 
service requested by Broadmoor residents 
should not be furnished immediately. 


What Is Your Company Doing? — 


Chats About Company Doings, 


By Stanley R. Edwards. 

For the purpose of encouraging a more 
liberal use of its long distance service in 
the buying and selling of commodities, 
the Louisville Home Telephone Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., compiled a telephone business 
list of merchants and professional men 
of Louisville, Ky., and New Albany, Ind. 

This list is sent to the business and pro- 
fessional men in the 50 towns in Kentucky 
where the Independent company operates 
exchanges. At the same time that the 
pamphlet was sent out a letter was mailed 
to the various jobbers and manufacturers 
in Louisville who are subscribers ‘to the 
company’s service. This letter read: 

We believe you will be interested to 
know that we are circulating among the 
Merchants and Buying Public in some 50 
towns in the State of Kentucky, where the 
Independent company operates exchanges, 
a classified Home Telephone Business List. 
This publication contains a list of merch- 
ants and professional men of the City of 
Louisville, Ky., and New Albany, Ind., 
that may be reached over our Long Dis- 
tance toll lines. Al 

This is done to divert trade to Louisville 
where we believe it rightfully belongs and 
where the market is complete in every de- 
tail, covering all requirements of the con- 
sumer. : , 

You may anticipate and will most likely 
receive long distance calls from new trade, 
as well as from old customers, due to this 
publicity. Orders coming through such 
channels will in all probability call for 
prompt action. ; 

This avenue of sales production through 
the use of the Home Long Distance Servy- 
ice affords a great saving of time. Thus 
we feel sure that you will agree that the 
idea is worth while and we ask your codp- 
eration in this evident mutually advantage- 
ous plan. 

In the event you have occasion to call 
any of your customers over Long Distance, 
we trust that we may have the opportunity 
of serving you as we connect with numer- 
ous important points not only in the State 
of Kentucky but the City of Indianapolis 
and many other cities and towns in the 
State of Indiana. 

With assurance that we are always at 
your service and soliciting your Long Dis- 
tance patronage, we are, 

Yours truly, 
Tue LoutsvitteE Home TELEPHONE 
CoMPANY. 


W. B. FisHer, Secretary. 


Included with the letters was a printed 
slip addressed to subscribers which said: 

“We will take pleasure in sending a copy 
of this classified reference guide of Home 
Telephone users to any of your customers 
on request, provided the customers are 
Iccated at points reached over our toll lines. 
At the same time we will, if desired, make 
mention that the publication is sent on the 
request of the subscriber so ordering.” 


slip sug- 
over the 


A line at the bottom of the 
gests: “Try a sales campaign 
Home Long Distance toll lines.” 

“While this list has not been tried out 
sufficiently to prove its effectiveness,” says 
W. B. Fisher, secretary of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., in a recent letter, “at the same 
time we have had some very favorable 
comments from merchants who welcome 
this method of encouraging the use of the 
toll lines, which unquestionably is more 
economical than the travelling method in 
many instances.” 

The use of the long distance telephone 
in business transactions is now most com- 
mon and during the past few years of high 
travelling expenses business concerns, in 
various parts of the country, have come 
to use it quite extensively for the solicita- 
tion of orders. Thus this list for the use 
of both sellers and buyers in the market 
territory of Louisville is not only a great 
convenience to them but it also should be 


the means of directing an increasing 
amount of business to the long distance 
system of the Home company. 

“T am rather fond of the enclosed ‘daily- 
grams’, and thought you, too, might like 


them,” writes Manta J. Elder, chief op- 


erator of the Kansas Telephone Co., 
Ottawa, Kans. 

“This idea did not originate in our 
office. Another office sent us a list of 


these little sayings. We posted them on 
cur restroom bulletin board, and our oper- 
ators enjoyed them so much and were so 
interested that we offered prizes for the 
three best ones written by our girls. 

The enclosed are copies of the three 
prize winners; also other articles 
which, although not in dailygram form, 
we considered very good. 


two 


Dailygrams. 


First prize, Mildred Bryant, Local and 
Toll Operator, Ottawa, Kans. 


This morning it is my duty to plant flower 
seeds in my garden. 

My garden is my switchboard. 

My seeds are words of kindness and 
cheer, that I sow in each small row. 

My garden is being nourished by showers 
of Gladtone and Sweetone. 

My seeds are growing. 

It is my duty to properly nourish them. 

I know the flowers will be beautiful be- 
cause I have sown good seeds. 


Horrors! My flowers are up and grow- 
ing, but so are the weeds; 

Their names are Grouchtone, Sarcastic- 
tone and Worricdtone, 

How shall I get rid of them? 

Somehow the seeds of Bluetone, Hurried- 
tone and Carelesstone have been 


planted. 
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I shall employ my Sweetone and do away 


a 


with them, for there must be no _ 


weeds. 


Joy of joys! My flowers are beginning to 
bloom. 

They are going to be beautiful. 

It is good to know that they are result of 
my labors—the reflection of my 
daily care, 


For these lovely flowers are the voices of — | 


my people. 

They are all of different colors and kinds, 
but each one is as beautiful as the 
other. 

Among them are Sunnytone, Patientone, 

Politetone, Truthtone, and Gladtone. 


Even when the bloom is gone, my flowers 
will still be there to bloom thicker 
and better each time. . 
For my seeds of Goodwill will be mul- 
tiplied. 
ee 
Second Prize, Naomi Dutro, Toll 


Supervisor, Ottawa, Kans. 


Today we are Tourists; 

Our subscribers shall choose our trails. 

Our tickets shall be our maps, 

Our routing our guide. 

For N. C. and B. Y. we will have to 
slacken our speed. 

Detour, O. D. circuit, caused the delay. 

Indifference and Sarcasm you meet once 
in awhile, 


= 


But it is surprising if you smile the friend- : 


liness to meet along the way. 
* Ok Ok Ok 


Third Prize, Grace Haas, Local and Toll 


Operator, Ottawa, Kans. 


Today I am a Gardener, 

Every light on my board is a weed in my 
garden. 

I must hurry and destroy these weeds or 


they will destroy my beautiful 
flowers. 

Every light that I answer is a weed 
destroyed. 


Every wrong phrase that I use, or wrong 
number I ring, is a flower destroyed, 
and a weed added to my garden. 

I must be more careful. 

* ie eek 


Spirits of Phone Land. 
By Minnie Clark O’Rourke, Local 
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Operator, Ottawa, Kans. 


As I sit at my position, while the world 
goes rushing by, 

I imagine that the elfins of some magic 
land are nigh. 

Each bulb within my vision seems a globe 


alive with fire. : 


Revealing with its flashing a spirit of the 
wire, 


There’s the elf who talks for Mother to a 


distant, loving son; 
There’s the one who tells with sorrow of 
a dear friend who is gone; 3 
Another flash—a merry little sprite in 
elfin glee, ‘ 
Tells chummie of a party, and a most 
transcendent “He”! 


Another flash, and Johnnie, a roguish elfin 


blade, ’ 


Wants a “date” with me! Consider—and 


I, a “Central” maid! 


ee 
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So the flashes keep on comjng, every one 
a living thing, 
To tell of joys, and sorrows, of love and 
suffering, 
Of business, war and weddings, of acci- 
dents and crimes— 
In fact, these elfin messengers are Sipirts 
of the Times, ' 
without our telephonic help their 
efforts would be lost. . 
oe K & 


A Plug. 


By Mildred Bryant, Local and Toll 
Operator, Ottawa, Kans. 


And 


I am a very small article in the big scheme 
of things, but I play a very large 
part, nevertheless. 

I am the connecting link between every 
kind and phase of life. 

I carry messages of hope, cheer and com- 
fort, also sorrow and death. 

I am very unhappy when I carry sorrow- 
ful messages, but I thrill with joy 
when I help to spread happiness. 


In spite of my usefulness I am sometimes 
treated very badly. 

I am not only plugged in on busy num- 
bers, but I am jerked from my mul- 
tiple by the cord. 

If only my operator knew how that short- 
ens my life and causes my exterior 
to become ruffled and bedraggled, 

She would not be quite so rude to me. 


I am very glad to say, however, that she 
is becoming much more careful of 
me each day. 

I am certainly grateful to her. 

My two greatest friends are the super- 
visors and wire chief. 

The supervisor does her utmost to keep 
me from being abused daily. 

The wire chief does his utmost to keep 
me well-mended and in good shape 
for my unceasing work. 


Perhaps by this time you have guessed my 
name. 

Please do not think of me as a mere 
“plug’”—a combination of paper and 
metal. 

When you establish a connection, think of 
me each time as being a carrier of 
news. 

A true helpmate without which every 
other phase of your office would 
practically be useless. 

(Signed) A. Prue. 
** ke, 


“The dailygrams that were sent to us 
were a real help to the operators,” con- 
tinued Miss Elder, “because they gave 
them a different viewpoint on their work— 
and as for our own dailygrams, the time 
and thought necessary to write one is 
bound to produce good results. 

“The little, out-of-the-ordinary items 
count for much in our everyday lines and 
put a new spirit into our work.” 


Some time ago we listened to a most 
interesting talk on matters of manage- 
ment. The big problem of management 
was declared to be the problem of in- 
creasing the desire of people—men and 
women—to work. These six things were 
presented as things the management must 
do to make people glad to work: 

1. Provide a fair wage. 

2. Assure security of position. 
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3. Provide opportunity for advancement. 

4. Provide good working conditions. 

5. Provide scope for self advancement. 

6. Give inspiring leadership. 

Thinking for a lot of people is a painful 
process and that is one reason why so 
many persons fail to make good when 
placed in executive positions. 

In the telephone operating room may be 
found all of these conditions. In most ex- 
changes, the first four items listed are 
generally pretty well covered, but in the 
latter two conditions, particularly in the 
smaller exchanges, not much has _ been 
done. So we are always glad to receive 
a letter from Miss Elder, for she is one 
of the telephone executives whom we know 
is really “thinking for a lot of people” to 
increase their desire to work, and inciden- 
tally to work out something towards the 
fulfilment of the last 
named. 

Her “girls” will tell you that she is a 
real “chief” not only in the operating room 
but outside as well, for her interest in 
them does not cease when they leave their 
positions at the switchboard. And _ it 
might be added that Miss Elder sees to it 
that the Bible is kept on the top of the 
library table in the restroom. We wonder 
how many _ operators’ have 
Bibles in them, 


two conditions 


restrooms 


Recently H. B. Shoemaker, manager of 
the Tama Telephone Co., Tama, Iowa, 
talked to the local newspaper man about 
peg-counts. The result was a front-page 
story nearly a column in length. Here 
is part of what was published, Mr. Shoe- 
maker being quoted by the newspaper 
in speaking about the peg-count record: 


“An analysis of this record,’ says Mr. 
Shoemaker, “produces some very inter- 
esting information. The peg-counts for 
the year 1922 shows that if each day had 
maintained an average load of number of 
calls, the number of completed calls going 
through the central office would have been 
942,558. In view of the fact that the 
average included no holidays or days of 
extremely heavy traffic it is safe to con- 
clude that an accurate day-by-day count 
for the entire year would have shown 
more than a million calls. 


“It is interesting to note that the heavy 
period of the day is from 9 to 10 a. m. 
in the colder season of the year (from 
October to May) but during the months 
of June, July, August and September the 
heaviest hour is from 8 to 9 a. m. 


“The telephone load is subject to un- 
usual and unexpected increases. Recently 
the sudden and unexpected death of a 
prominent member of our community 
caused a sudden influx of traffic for two 
or three hours which taxed the capacity 
of our equipment and strained the en- 
durance of our operators. This often 
happens in case of accident or some un- 
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expected occurrence of interest to the 
community. 

“It is also interesting to note that the 
people of the community talk on the tele- 
phone less on extremely hot days. In cases 
of stormy weather, however, and especial- 
ly on Sunday, our people use the telephone 
much more than on an average day. 

“In addition to handling the million or 
more local calls last year, our central of- 
fice handled 41,130 long distance calls. 

“Our records show that last year of the 
number of long distance calls offered us, 
we completed 90.5 per cent, thus showing 
that if a subscriber places with us a call 
to a person in another town the chances 
are better than nine in ten that we will 
secure the party for him and the conversa- 
tion will be completed. In addition, our 
record shows that in 1922 we completed 
94.6 per cent of calls placed with us for 
parties in the neighboring exchange of 
Toledo. 

“We are constantly endeavoring,” said 
Mr. Shoemaker in conclusion, “to improve 
our methods of handling traffic and ex- 
pect to make a better record in 1923.” 


The four public utilities of Louisville— 
the Louisville Home Telephone Co., Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Louisville Railway Co., and Louisville 
Gas & Electric Co., assisted by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., Louisville Auto Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Louisville Taxi & Transfer Co., 
principally, filled the newspapers with 6- 
inch by 6-inch advertisements featuring 
Safety Week, June 4 to 9. 

A lot of money was spent in this ad- 
vertising campaign in an effort to reduce 
accidents. More than 30 motor accidents 
in Louisville have resulted in death so far 
this year. The advertising reached a 
point where almost every page of the pa- 
pers carried one of these advertisements, 
from either one or the other of the back- 
ers of the movement. 


Large P. B. X. in State Building in 
San Francisco Civic Center. 

The largest private telephone exchange 
in California, according to officials of the 
telephone company, has been installed in 
the new $2,000,000 state building recently 
completed in the San Francisco Civic Cen- 
ter, which was built to house the many 
state offices and commissions now scat- 
tered about the city. 

The new system contains a four-posi- 
tion multiple switchboard which has a 
capacity of 640 stations. This is the first 
board of its type to be installed in San 
Francisco. It can be used for either me- 
chanical or manual telephone systems. 

The board communicates with all the 
state commissions, courts and departments, 
many of which are scattered over the 
downtown district, space in the new build- 
ing not being available for all the units 
of state government in San Francisco. 


Publicity Used and Abused—Enabling the Public to See the Telephone 


Fitting the Eyes of the Public 
| 


Industry as It Actually Exists—What Should Be Advertised—Talk Given 
Before the Annual Convention of the Kansas Association at Ottawa 


By M. S. Eisenhower 


Bureau of Public Relations, United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 


Let me assume at the outset that the 
public is just as human as we are, that our 
mutual, and that, if pre- 
sented properly, our relation to them will 
be that of:a true public servant and not a 
band of cut-throats. The problem for us, 
then, is to give the public the facts through 
kinds of publicity, combating 
untrue story 


problems are 


the proper 
at the same time the small, 
that creeps about and grows to mighty 
proportions, but which, when traced out, 
is found to have originated with an urchin 
and ended in the mind of the public. 

The word “publicity” is one of the most 
abused words in the English language— 
vet it represents one of the greatest pro- 
fessions, one of the most useful and hon- 
orable callings to which men and women 
can dedicate their lives. 

Publicity, properly directed, cleaned out 
the bend in New York; it replaced the 
tenements with play grounds. However, 
every press agent, every propagandist, 
every seeker after personal notoriety has 
camouflaged his operations under the title, 
“publicity,” until many people find it hard 
to distinguish between publicity and that 
which is plain selfish propaganda, or out- 
and-out advertising seeking free space. 

To be a successful publicity man, one 
must realize that his responsibility is a 
double one—the faithful and honest pre- 
sentation of his client’s case without the 
violation of the public trust in which he 
is placed by virtue of his calling. The 
same code that surrounds the legal pro- 
medical profession, or any 
that is affected with per- 
confidence of clients, governs the 
publicity director except that 
the publicity man has two sets of clients, 
many times diametrically opposed, whom 
he must serve as one. 

The work of public relations in connec- 
tion with the telephone industry is one of* 
the chief problems, for our business de- 
pends on the good will of those we serve. 
All the leading telephone companies in the 
country have established bureaus to take 
care of the advertising and public relation 
work, and I believe the United Telephone 
Co. is one of the smallest to make this ven- 
ture. But after two years, we find that 
it does pay to go to considerable expense 
to fit eyes of public with glasses which 
will let them see the telephone as it is and 
not as it is pictured by the political 
demagogue. 

Advertising is the first consideration for 


fession, the 
other calling 
sonal 


successtul 


your budget. Where shall the money be 
spent? The first selection, of course, is 
the newspaper. The advertising in the 
newspapers should be true, straightfor- 
ward, consistent and constant. Then there 
is the directory, the telephone transmitter, 
toll booths, circular letters, the billboard— 
which by the way we have found to be 
good for toll advertising—monthly state- 


Virtues Weed Out Faults. 


You will find it less easy to uproot 
faults than to choke them by gaining 
virtues. Do not think of your faults, 
still less of others’ faults. 

In every person who comes near you 
look for what is good and strong; honor 
that; try to imitate it, and your faults 
will drop off like dead leaves when their 
time comes.—Ruskin. 


ments and receipts, window displays, and 
many other methods. 

And what should be advertised? Good 
Toll business, Ee peciatle evening and 
night station-to-station service, and, by 
the way, such advertising can accomplish 
ten-fold as much good if it is worked ona 
co-operative basis. We have in this con- 
vention many Independent exchanges, all 
of which would be benefited if the same 
style and same-toned advertising were 
appearing in the various territories. 

And now what constitutes public rela- 
tions? That is most easily answered by 
saying “our every-day actions.’’ Not long 
ago a stock salesman for the United Tele- 
phone Co. met a man at Centralia, Kans., 
and after a short conversation succeeded 
in selling $6,000 worth of the company’s 
preferred stock. 

The salesman was about to step his ego 
up a notch when the purchaser brought 
him back with: “Let me tell you some- 
thing. It was not you who sold me this 
stock. Yesterday I met a gang of six men 
—telephone men—working on a toll lead 
just west of here. The foreman was not 
with them but they were working with the 
most honest endeavor I have ever seen. 
Later I learned that every one of those 
men is a stockholder in your company. 
That, sir, is why I know you offer a good 
investment.” 

The policies of the company itself exert 
their influence on public relations. We have 
long maintained sick, accident and death 
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will. 


in connection with the United Light & 
Power System, conceived and started what 
I believe to be one of the best things ever 
instituted into American industry. 

It is the compulsory thrift plan—the 
plan which makes tenure of position for 
every one of our 1,200 employes depend- 
ent upon his saving at least 10 per cent of 
his income each month. But the plan does 
not stop there. A committee of seven suc- 
cessful business men and women see to it 
that the plan is enforced. 

They pass upon the investments, and 
you can rest assured that wild oil schemes — 
and similar ventures are not on the ap- 
proved list. No, only safe interest-bear-— 
ing securities—such as government bonds, © 
building and loan stock, insurance, our own 
preferred securities, etc.—are approved. 

And now after eight months’ operation 
of the plan, what do we find? We see 
our linemen and troublemen prospering, 
our operators becoming independent, and 
—take notice of the public relations value 
in this—we find our managers joining the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, Busi- 
ness Men’s Association. 

They are becoming an influence in their 
communities. Their own increasing pros- 
perity has made them realize that they 
can be of some benefit in the upbuilding 
of their towns only by co-operating with 
the other merchants in pushing the move- 
ments for improvements. Without excep- 
tion, I believe, our employes are voting for 
better water systems, better sewage, bet- 
ter schools, even though the increased 
taxes strike the telephone company as hard 
or harder than any other industry in the 
city. 

All public relations are not good, how- 
ever. Each of us has a conscience. No, 
we are not born with it. It was culti- 
vated. I cannot analyze your conscience 
for you, because many of you do not do 
it yourselves. 

But listen to your own conscience for a 
moment. Have you ever had an employe 
install a telephone and leave shavings all 
over the floor? Have you ever had a trou- 
bleman walk into a home with mud on his 
shoes? Has a subscriber ever said to one 
of your employes, “These rates are too 
high?” given in no uncertain language, 
and your employe made no attempt to ex- 
plain? 

No, all public relations are not the very 
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benefits for all employes, but it was only 
last July that the United Telephone Co., 
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best; and it is the work of us all to see 
to it that an ever-increasing. proportion of 
the people and the material things that 
come in contact with the public, leave im- 
pressions which are favorable for the 
company. 

When the enraged customer comes in 
and says that his bill is too high, that you 
are charging just 25 cents too much on 
each telephone, which for 4,000 telephones 
makes a thousand dollars per month that 
you are getting fraudulently, meet the 
man with facts. Then add a few more 
facts, and then serve facts for dessert. 

As your telephone employe walks down 
the street, does he take the pains to treat 
patrons with the courtesy and the atten- 
tion that a grocer does in order to draw 
trade? If he doesn’t, he isn’t fulfilling his 
job. 

Are there any of your men who spend 
the morning chewing cigars and the after- 
noon playing golf? Now golf is a gen- 
tleman’s game, but there are times when 
it should, and times when it should not be 
played; your patrons usually know if you 
are a worker or a golf star. 

If your men and women must loaf, let 
them do it at Commercial Clubs, Ladies’ 
Federation teas, Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary—any place where, through good 
intelligent conversation, they can keep in- 
creasing the respect with which your com- 
pany is considered. 
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Not long ago a man said to me: “Eisen- 
hower, I had the greatest regard for all 
public utilities until recently a stock sales- 
man tried to sell me some stock, and in 
doing so, said I was a fool to buy govern- 
ment bonds at 4% per cent interest when 
other investments paid better!” 

Let me say to you that if there is a 
man in the utility business who is un- 
American, get him out! Fire him! Kick 
him out! Don’t wait to make out his pay- 
check—you can mail that to him! 

And another thing, which I know hap- 
pens time and time again. A telephone ex- 
change has rather a difficult time prosper- 
ing on the rates which have been allowed 
by the utilities commission. The manager 
becomes soured and commences knocking 
his town. That signs his death warrant. 
Again, if the town is not good enough for 
the man, he should get out! A_ public 
utility, above all, must have the good will 
of all—and it cannot be secured by ham- 
mering the very citizens who use your 
service. 

To return to the advertising proposition: 
Advertising pays. -If it didn’t, the hard- 
headed storekeeper down the way who has 
built his trade from a miniature to the 
largest in your city would never have ad- 
vertised. But he did. So does every suc- 
cessful business. 

There is good advertising, and there is 
more bad advertising. ‘The kind we want 
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is that which sells our goods—service, 
every class of it. No matter whether it 
is local service, station-to-station calls, 


day toll calls, you can sell them by using 
the various advertising media. And then 
when you have some material which is 
worthy of a news story, see to it that the 
editors have a chance to use it. If it is 
news, certainly they will be glad to have a 
tip to the situation. 

The Bureau of Public Relations of the 
United Telephone Co. will be glad to fur- 
nish advertising copy at cost to any Inde- 
pendent telephone exchanges in Kansas. It 
may be that the material which we have 
gives us the opportunity of producing copy 
that would be beneficial to your business. 
You can secure this copy regularly by pay- 
ing the postage and the expenses of print- 
ing the proofs. 

I hope, if this offer is attractive to any 
of you, that you will not hesitate to take 
advantage of it. 

And now after boiling around in this 
proposition for some 15 minutes, we find in 
the residue just this: Be human. Fit your- 
self into the business and social whirl of 
your community, minding that your every 
action is cause for comment; they can 
bring you good or outlandish criticism. Put 
confidence instead of fight into your pub- 
lic, and I am sure that you will discover 
that the public and you are, after all, on 
the same plane. 


Personal and Biographical Notes 


H. E. Bradley, president, the Penn- 
sylvania State Telephone & Traffic Asso- 
mation,  Elatrisbure,. “Pa, and P. C. 
Staples, vice-president, the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


- are members of the recently organized 
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Pennsylvania Public Service Information 
Committee. 


Frederick C. Stevens, a member oi 
congress from Minnesota from 1897 to 
1917, is seriously ill in a St. Paul hospital 
He has never fully recovered from a para- 
lytic stroke suffered shortly after he at- 
tended the funeral of Senator Knute 
Nelson. 

Congressman Stevens is well known to 
many telephone men, for he has acted as 
general counsel of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association since 1918. 
He has been in poor health for about a 
year. 

Wm. M. Marean, of Belvidere, Ill. 
has been made manager of the Belvidere 
Telephone Co., to succeed the late C. L. 
Brown. 

Mr. Marean has been connected with 
the telephone company since its organiza- 
tion nearly 30 years ago. He was one of 
the organizers and stockholders of the en- 


terprise and has been identified with the 
company either as secretary or treasurer 
since October, 1894, when the company 
came into existence. 

He is thoroughly experienced in the elec- 
trical and telephone field. When Belvidere 
got its first electric plant he was its su- 
perintendent and manager, continuing in 
that position for a number of years. He 
has always kept in close touch with the 
telephone business. 

Obituary. 

C. L. Brown, manager of the Belvi- 
dere Telephone Co., Belvidere, Ill., died 
Saturday evening, May 19, at 10:30 at his 
home in Belvidere. He had suffered a 
stroke of paralysis on preceding 
Wednesday. 

He was born at Olney, Ill., 60 years ago 
and lived in Belvidere for 30 years, being 
manager of the telephone company for 29 
years. 4 

He is survived by his widow and sev- 
eral brothers and sisters. 

Mr. Brown was a member of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity and of the Royal Ar- 
canum. 

Commissioner Hugh McIndoe of the 
Missouri Public Service Commission, for- 


the 


mer member of the state senate and one 
time mayor of Joplin, Mo., died unex- 
pectedly May 28 at St. Mary’s hospital in 
Jefferson City, from an internal hemor- 
rhage. 

Commissioner McIndoe, who would have 
been 60 years old on July 24, was found 
unconscious in his room by W. W. John- 
son, telephone expert for the commission. 
He was taken to the hospital but did not 
rally. 

The commissioner was appointed two 
years ago by Governor Hyde, and _ his 
term would not have expired until April, 
1925. Mr. McIndoe, who was a leader in 
Republican politics in Southwest Missouri, 
was born at Wausau, Wis. He was grad- 
uated from the law school of Northwest- 
ern University in 1891, and began the prac- 
tice of law at Joplin. He was the first 
mayor elected in Missouri under the com- 
mission form of government. 

Mr. McIndoe served in the state senate 
in the forty-second and forty-third gen- 
eral assemblies. He was author of the 
bill in 1905 which created the state normal 
school at Springfield. 

He is survived by a married daughter 
and two sons. 
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Sturdily Constructed. 
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Pleasing and Convenient 
to Operate. 


Inexpensive to Maintain. 
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Made by Those Who Know How 


A thoroughly satisfactory and reliable dial cannot be 
designed and perfected overnight. It requires years of 
constant research and long experience in actual use to 
bring about the necessary refinements that result in 
long life and low maintenance expense. 


Automatic Electric Company’s dial has been designed 
and perfected by the same master minds that developed 
Strowger Automatic central office equipment. Embodied 
in it are all the improvements and refinements that years 
of actual use and an intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments and conditions of service in all kinds of telephone 
exchanges can bring. 


Remember that service in an automatic exchange 
can never be more reliable than the subscribers dials, 
and that it is dangerous to experiment with unstandard 
or untried dials. Automatic Electric Company’s dials 
are built by these who know how, and have stood the | 
test of years of actual use. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
international Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 


. London Paris 


Automatie Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 


How Pennsylvania Operators Do It 


An Introduction of the Different Toll Calls—Parts Taken by the Various 
Toll Operators—and How Co-operation Improves the Service—Papers Pre- 
sented at Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Association in Harrisburg 


Different Kinds of Toll Calls. . 
Miss Maude Strayer, 
Chief Operator, United Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lancaster, Penna. 

It has been my experience the past -year 
or more in calling a station going through 
two or more other stations that operators 
do not state their stations. Thus it hap- 
pens at times that intermediate operators 
between originating and terminating points 
take down connections on a call before a 
through connection has been established. 

When the intermediate operators do 
supervise, they do not state their station, 
but come in on the line with “waiting.” 

Thus the originating operator does not 
know how far her call has progressed. 
After a connection has been established 
and the parties are conversing, operators 
talk in on the line before listening-in, and 
thus interrupt the conversation. 

Through lack of supervision connec- 
tions are often left up at the terminating 
station after conversation has ceased and, 
when another call is attempted from the 
originating station of first call, the termi- 
nating operator refuses to take the second 
call and announces a call for the originat- 
ing operator. 


Of the numerous calls which pass 
through a telephone central office, toll 
calls form a very important part. Toll 


calls may be divided into sent, received, 
collect, messenger and appointment calls. 

In handling these calls, we have two 
methods, namely, two-ticket and single- 
ticket. 

In handling a two-ticket call the origin- 
ating operator passes the details of the 
ticket to the terminating operator. 
The terminating operator records the 
details on a received ticket and immediate- 
ly rings the number called and gets the 
particular person called to the telephone. 
In passing a call, the operator should read 
the details of the call as recorded on the 
ticket—“Camden ticket 10, calling 3412, 
Mr. Harry A. Jones.” 

In passing a collect, messenger or ap- 
pointment call, the originating operator 
should also give the name of the party 
calling “Camden collect ticket 10, Mr. 
Green calling 3412, Mr. Harry Jones.” 
The terminating operator then gives 
WHOKKL to the originating operator 
and puts the party called on the line. 

In the single-ticket method, the origi- 
nating operator does not give a ticket, but 
asks for the number. When the number 
answers, she gets the particular person 
to ,the telephone. When calling for a 
number, she should always state her sta- 


tion before asking for the number— 
“Harrisburg, calling 391.” In case of a 
cut-off, the terminating operator can re- 
establish the connection. 

On a collect, messenger and appoint- 
ment call the terminating operator must 
handle these calls the same as in the two- 


_ticket method. 


It is my opinion that on all kinds of 
calls supervisions should be watched very 
closely. This is an important factor of 
good operating, and I do think not enough 
stress can be laid upon the supervision of 
calls. 

When supervising on a line making con- 
nections through two or more stations, the 
operator should always state her station 
first and should not take a connection 
down before ringing back, and asking the 
next station toward the originating or 
terminating stations whether or not the 
circuit is clear. 

If supervision is carefully maintained 
on all toll calls, the satisfaction with the 
service rendered will be greatly  in- 
creased. 


The Tributary Office Operator and 
Her Duties. 
By Miss Marion Lacey, 
Chief Toll Operator, Mutual Telephone 
Co., Erie, Penn, 

A tributary office is an office, some or 
all of whose toll traffic handled and 
timed by another office known as a toll 
center. 

During my experience in telephone work 
I have found that the most important 
thing is to see that all necessary informa- 
tion for reaching the called party has been 
obtained. The operator should be careful 
to speak with reasonable slowness, a nat- 
ural inflection and pronounce her words 
distinctly. 

The tributary office should be particular 
when recording the tickets to have correct 
names, initials and addresses, especially 
the called party’s name; failure in having 
this and the proper initials often results 
in receiving reports of NF from the ter- 
minating toll centers, causing criticism 
from the subscriber and a loss of valuable 
circuit time. 

Long distance work calls for accuracy 
and speed for, unless the worker is ac- 
curate in recording the call, there is much 
lost time, particularly with the busy 
business places when they are called un- 
necessarily for information which should 
have been obtained the first time the call 
was given. The tributary office should al- 
ways insist on the call being repeated after 
it is passed to the toll center, correcting 
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any possible errors the operator might 
have made in taking the call from the 
originating office. 

A toll center is a station that handles 
its own toll traffic and the toll traffic of 
the tributary offices as well, and makes 
from such traffic the tickets from which 
the subscribers are billed. The toll cen- 
ters have been given a greater responsi- 
bility in handling tributary work. The 
responsibility which a tributary office for- 
merly had now lies with the toll center; 
that is, the new duties of the toll cen- 
ter will be to give the reports received 
by her from the called station, to the 
calling station, see that they are accepted 
and keep the calling station posted for 
reasons of delay. 

The first of these reports should occur 
within ten minutes after the call has 
been passed to the toll center, followed 
by other reports if the call is not com- 
pleted immediately. 

The tributary office should be satisfied 
with all reports given and not say, as 
I've heard operators say, “Operator, where 
did you get that report?” in a highly, in- 
credible tone. This is not fair to the toll 
center. Even if the report passed to you 
is not one to your liking, remember she 
didn’t originate it in the first place, and 
that she is putting forth every effort to 
complete your call just as she would for 
one of her own subscribers. 


The prompt establishment of toll con- 
nections is an important factor of good 
service. The operators must be taught to 
handle calls efficiently and quickly, which 
can only be accomplished by a complete 
and thorough knowledge of codes and 
rules which will come with experience in 
the work. 


Accuracy in the major and minor de- 
tails of the completed ticket also figure 
prominently in either good or bad serv- 
ice; for instance, where charges have to 
be readjusted or withdrawn. Often when 
the trouble is traced, it is found that poor 
ticket work was the original cause. Tak- 
ing, for example, mistakes in figuring and 
quoting overtime, if the operator over- 
charges it means an endless amount of 
in the other departments as well, because 
trouble not only in her department, but 
new bills have to be made and old records 
destroyed; on the other hand, if she fails 
to quote the correct number of minutes, 
the company is at another loss. 

So in conclusion let me say that the 
mark of an efficient operator is her num- 
ber of completed calls. It requires de- 
termination, persistence, loyalty to the 
company and even sweetness of disposi- 
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tion to finally complete’a call; but the 
hardship is noticeably lessened if we all 
de our duty, to help and assist others, 
promoting happiness and harmony in our 
work. 

Make two smiles grow where one 
grouch grew before and take Elbert Hub- 
bard’s advice, “I may make mistakes, but 
I do not respond to encores.” 


Building, Supervision and Clear- 
ance of Toll Circuits. ’ 
By Mrs. Margaret Marshall, 

Chief Operator, Consolidated Telephone 
Company, Reading, Penn. 

We must have official advice and rules 
to follow in order that all offices handle 
their calls in a like manner, to help in ad- 
‘ justing complaints and in the proper un- 
derstanding of the various complications 
which do arise between operators at con- 
necting stations. 

Hard work only gets harder when you 
do not know what you are doing or what 
you have to do with. A workable plan 
simplifies and lightens the work and to- 
day’s need in our office management is a 
practical plan, a schedule, definite duties‘ 
performed in a definite way. The rules 
we have had in use for long distance 
work are splendidly efficient and required 
a great deal of common sense in their 
making, but common sense is needed just 
as badly in observing those rules. 

The use of common sense added to the 
rules means greater efficiency, better toll 
revenue, better operators and better results 
in every way for the companies who em- 
ploy us. 

In building a circuit, our first thought 
should be to reach the desired station in 
the easiest and shortest way, with the 
greatest ,possible speed and economy of 
circuit use. Our first route or an alter- 
nate route shall be used at once if avail- 
able. A second route, as a rule, is an in- 
ferior route and our rules call for a ten- 
minute delay if the first and alternate 
routes are in use. 

Of course, should the first and alter- 
nate routes be out of order, the second 
route shall be used at once if available. 
Very often it is to the subscriber’s bene- 
fic to delay the call for a period of ten 
minutes, but it is here that the good judg- 
ment of toll operators and toll super- 
visors plays a big part. Many times it is 
a choice between a poor connection estab- 
lished quickly, or a good connection estab- 
lished after a short delay. My experience 
is that the subscribers will wait a reason- 
able time for a good connection if given 
the proper reports of a delay on his call. 

Another thing to be considered in un- 
usual routings is that their use is likely 
to interfere with the business which would 
ordinarily be going over those lines. I 
wonder if we fully realizé what an enor- 
mous amount of money can be invested 
in toll circuits. An official of our com- 
pany told me a toll line from Reading to 
Philadelphia, a distance of 60 miles, would 
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cost for the materials alone about $40,000. 

If we could impress on our operators 
what a valuable thing a toll circuit is, 
they would handle their calls more ex- 
peditiously in order to derive more revenue 
from their company’s investment. 

Another thing that helps speed up serv- 
ice ont toll lines is the proper use of our 
code symbols between operators. I find it 
necessary to keep constantly impressing 
on toll workers the necessity of being 
brief, that we may increase the capacity 
of the lines. The chief offenders against 
the code rule are the smaller exchanges. 

Supervision. 

More important than building the circuit 
is the supervision. The originating oper- 
ator is responsible for proper supervising 
on all sent paid messages. However, 
when calls are sent coHect, the supervision 
is up to the terminating operator, in 
other words, the station to which the mes- 
sage is charged is responsible for super- 
vising the connection and endeavoring to 
correct any trouble arising. 

Operators should assist in getting con- 
versation started in order to avoid un- 
necessary holding of the lines but should 
not repeat the message unless it can be 
completed in no other way. 

Proper supervision will reduce cut-offs, 
noisy connections and “can’t hear” com- 
plaints to a minimum, for the trouble very 
often can be located in the switchboard 
or subscriber’s telephone, not always being 
due to poor toll circuits. 

Clearance. 

On the subject of clearing toll circuits, 
I believe that operators are more negli- 
gent of that rule than of any other we 
have. The all-important in their minds 
is the building of the circuit; they are 
very anxious to complete their calls and 
they know and believe that supervision is 
a big factor in good toll service, but it 
seems harder to convince them of the im- 
portance of clearing circuits. 

They seem to feel many times that when 
the subscribers’ conversation is finished 
satisfactorily, that ends their responsbil- 
ity. Here again the responsibility lies 
with the originating operator, except on 
collect calls, and it is her duty to promptly 
issue a clearance order on tandem cir- 
cuits. Clearance orders are most im- 
portant as neglect to clear circuits may 
leave two or more circuits held out of 
service. 

One thing I feel we must do before we 
successfully build toll circuits is to build 
character in our operators, teach them to 
play fair, instill in them the altruistic idea 
of the greatest good for all, forgetting 
personal desire in achieving results for the 
company. Teach them that their work is 
co-operative instead of competitive—and 
you lay a foundation for good builders of 
toll circuits. 

I am reminded of.a story told about a 
man whose wife had been away for an 
extended vacation. He was asked how he 
was getting along and he replied: “Fine, 
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I’ve reached the height of efficiency—I 
can now, put my socks on from either end.” 

Chief operators and supervisors! Let 
us work together that we, too, may attain 
the highest degree of efficiency and be able 
to put our socks on from either end. The 


past is gone and the future leads the 
Way. 
Great possibilities are before us all, 


and my sincere hope is that every tele- 
phone employe in this state may rise to the 
opportunities offered and by giving and 
forgiving, by being tolerant and consider- 
ate in thought and act, gather for herself 
and those about her, both in and out of 
her company, all the good things which 
come to those who do their best. 


Overlapping—Teamwork and Co- 
operation. 
Miss Nellie B. Walsh, 
Chief Operator, Consolidated Telephone 
Co., Allentown, Penna. 
Co-operation: The harmonious joining 
of effort to produce a result which is sat- 
isfactory to all. The act of working joint- 
ly together. Co-operation is the life of 
good business. 
Overlapping: The same work done by 
two or more people or groups that could 
be done by one or the other. 


The best illustration of overlapping that 
I ever knew was in the late World War, 
where meetings of men and women by the 
hundreds were called—sometimes in the 
same building—alt doing not the same 
kind of work, but the same work. There 
were more papers prepared, meetings call- 
ed and reports demanded by same com- 
mittees on the same work than there 
were men in the trenches. More paper 
was used or wasted rather than would 
clothe the U. S. Army. 

In the toll room of any telephone ex- 
change, overlapping can be avoided by the 
least possible number of operators handling 
one call. Keeping too many records on 
one kind of work or on one telephone, 
too many errors made in repeating num- 
bers—or in not repeating numbers— 
thereby necessitating a connection being 
re-established by one or more operators. 


Teamwork: Work done by a number 
of associates, usually each doing a clearly 
defined portion. 


These three words—Co-operation, Over- 
lapping and Teamwork—are really synony- 
mous, as we must co-operate to effect 
teamwork, and we must have teamwork 
to avoid overlapping. As they are so 
closely allied, I will endeavor to briefly 
present a few thoughts dealing with the 
subject jointly, by using the theme “Com- 
mon sense in operating.” 

Common Sense Plus Good Judgment 
Spells Co-operation. 

We may have all the speed and intelli- 
gence and training and all the information 
ever written in the book of “Rules and 
Regulations,’ but, we must first realize 
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the importance of our work—that of estab- 
lishing a connection for the interchange 
of human intelligence. The connection 
may be for the transaction involving a 
large sum of money, or possibly the em- 
ployment of many people, or it may be a 
call to the bedside of some one very dear 
who is facing Eternity; but in each case 
the operator is the connecting link that 
makes possible that which is essential and 
important. 

It is true that many calls are passed 
that are of a frivolous and unimportant 
nature, but the operator is not in the posi- 
tion to determine; so all calls must be 
handled accurately and speedily for the 
public, who look to us for service. 

In our daily routine, we are dealing 
continually with the greatest of all ele- 
ments—the human element. 

Have ever stopped for 


you a few 
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minutes to review at the end of one of 
those “perfectly awful’ busy days and 
slurred over the many pleasant experiences 
you had, only remembering the man with 
the grouch or the especially cantankerous 
man? 

Why he might have been the victim of 
defeat, or something of a similiar nature; 
he never realized the terrible anguish he 
caused some hyper-sensitive operator, or 
nearly caused one of our teams of oper- 
ators to “bolt,” nearly blocking traffic for 
the rest of the day. He probably would 
be a. very much surprised and ashamed 
man if he knew what he had caused, but 
nothing short of good common sense, and 
sound judgment can overcome conditions 
of that kind. 

There is always tomorrow, and every 
day may be different; it generally is in 
the telephone world—that’s the advantage 
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of the work, it is never monotonous 
never lags, always interesting. 
Courtesy. 
Optimism towards results. 
Openmindedness. 


Patience towards the other fellow. 

Earnestness in our endeavors. 

Realization of our responsibility to- 
wards the public and our co- 
workers. 

A. Alertness—always. 

T. Tolerance of the other fellow’s lack 
of speed and knowledge of team- 
work. 

I. Interest one must cultivate and hold 

onto in business. 

Overlooking petty differences. 

Nothing too small to give some 

consideration and nothing less 
than common sense plus sound 
judgment will make co-operation. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Supreme Court Decision Quoted in 
Nebraska Cass. 

Considerable progress was made last 
week in the hearing at Omaha before 
Federal Court Master Dunham of the case 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
against the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission over exchange rates. The com- 
pany presented to the attention of the mas- 
ter the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Southwestern Bell 
case against the Missouri Public Service 
Commission, and suggested that this took 
from out of the case any further considera- 
tion of the contract with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. by which it 
gets 4% per cent of the Northwestern’s 
gross revenues. 

It was urged by attorneys for the Bell 
that, as this amount was voluntarily paid 
by the Northwestern, no bad faith was 
shown or claimed in the making of the 
contract, and that this did not constitute 
an abuse of discretion that would justify 
the commission in reviewing the contract, 
it should be taken out of the case. The 
federal supreme court held that the mak- 
ing of such a contract is an exercise of 
business judgment and was an act of man- 
agement that could not be reviewed by 
state authorities. The court said that 
while the state may regulate with a view 
to enforcing reasonable rates and charges, 
it is not clothed with the general power of 
management incident to the ownership of 
public utilities. 

On the ground that the commission can- 
not substitute its judgement for that of 
the board of directors and cannot ignore 
items charged by the utility as expenses, 
it was urged that this part of the inquiry 


be closed. The master inclined to 
agree with the Bell attorneys, but was in- 
duced to change his mind after vigorous 
objections and arguments had been submit- 
ted by the representatives of the commis- 
sion. 

They pointed out that the 4% per cent 
contract was in issue only as to whether 
it is a reasonable payment for the services 
rendered, and that as the American Bell 
owned the Northwestern it was in the 
attitude of dealing with itself, and that the 
commission had a right to inquire into the 
reasonableness of the percentage charged. 

Commissioner Browne is well pleased 
with the opinion of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Southwestern Bell case, 
as it is a substantial affrmance of a the- 
ory he fought for and secured recognition 
at the hands of the Nebraska commission 
first in the Platte County Telephone Co. 
case. Former members of the commission 
were divided in opinion as to what elements 
should be considered in arriving at the 
valuation of property of a public utility. 

Former Commissioner Hall contended 
always that not only was the company 
limited to earning upon the actual dollars 
that had gone into the property, but that it 
must prove that none of these dollars came 
out of earnings. Former Commissioner 
Wilson held with him generally on this 
proposition for a time. Commissioner 
Taylor contended for a time that the 
proper measure was the reproduction cost 
minus depreciation. 

Mr. Browne had some difficulty in get- 
ting Mr. Taylor converted to his theory 
that reproduction costs are a highly im- 
portant, but not necessarily the governing, 
factor in arriving at a valuation. Up to 
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the time that the Platte County company 
case was decided, the commission had ad- 
hered to the historical cost basis. It was 
evident that the company was presenting 
the case with a view to an appeal, and this 
led the commission to go more thoroughly 
into the matter. 

The result was a decision from which 
no appeal was taken, and one which, in 
the view of the federal supreme court de- 
cision, would have been sustained by the 
courts. Mr. Browne points out that that 
court did not accept reproduttion new, 
less depreciation, as the basis of valua- 
tion, since its findings of value are about 
halfway between the sum fixed by the 
state commission and the reproduction 
new, less depreciation, figures of the com- 
pany. 

The matter of valuation does not cut 
any figure in the Nebraska case. It was 
stipulated between the parties to the con- 
troversy that the valuation upon which the 
company is entitled to earn should be the 
total sum invested in property. No deduc- 
tion for depreciation was made and no 
addition made for appreciation in value 
because of the increased cost of reproduc- 
tion new. These two items were allowed 
to balance each other. In view of this fact 
the recent federal court decision will have 
no effect upon the determination of this 
case. 


Rates of Southern Bell Are Re- 
duced Throughout Alabama. 


Following a conference with Edward D. 
Smith of Atlanta, Ga., general counsel of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and Col. W. E. Bare, of Birmingham, 
Alabama manager of the company, the 
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Alabama Public Service Commission 
passed an order on May 23, lowering rates 
of the company in the state. 

The reduction, which went into effect 
June 1, approximates 11% per cent, but 
55 towns received a reduction of 20 per 
cent and returned to the rates prescribed 
by the postmaster general when the tele- 
phone companies were taken over by the 
government during the war. 

The decision of the commission reduc- 
ing rates came after many informal con- 
ferences with officials of the company, and 
the rates prescribed were accepted by the 
utility, although it insisted that the re- 
duction in earnings will be too great under 
the new schedule. Information was sub- 
mitted to the commission to show that the 
company’s earnings will be reduced $218,- 
000 annually through the establishment of 
the new rates. 

In an opinion prepared by H. F. Lee, 
associate commissioner, the commission 
stated that the company officials were fair 
and frank in presenting their records for 
the inspection of the commission and that 
all investigations convinced the commission 
that no greater reduction would be pos- 
sible at this time. 

Speaking for the commission, President 
A. G. Patterson issued the following state- 
ment when the order was made public: 


“Almost immediately after the present 
commission was organized the matter was 
taken up with the officials of the telephone 
company. Their willingness to make ac- 
cessible to the commission and its audi- 
tors and engineers all of their books and 
records, made it possible for the commis- 
sion to arrive at the facts of the tele- 
phone situation many months sooner than 
if a contested and prolonged hearing had 
resulted. 

“This direct and practical method saves 
thousands of dollars of expense to the 
state and to the telephone company, all of 
which: is a direct saving to the people, as 
the expense incurred—not only by the 
state, but by the telephone company—in 
the end comes from the people of the 
state. 

“The rates at all of the exchanges oper- 
ated by the company in the state have been 
substantially reduced. The commission- 
ers insisted upon the introduction of four- 
party line residence service in the ex- 
change areas at all exchanges. 


“The telephone business is far from a 
completed industry. Not only is the de- 
mand for service increased because of the 
increase in population, but a larger per 
cent of the population is requiring service. 
Therefore, one of the many important 
functions of the commission is to see that 
the people of the state are provided with 
adequate and efficient telephone plant and 
service. 

“During this investigation not only was 
the question of rates considered but the 
present and future plans of the telephone 
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company to develop, in accordance with 
the needs of the people of Alabama, ade- 
quate facilities and service. To do this 
in the proper way will require large in- 
vestments of new and additional capital 
in the state. During this year for this 
purpose approximately $920,000 and dur- 
ing the coming five years approximately 
$5,750,000 of new money will be necessary.” 

Colonel Bare, state manager of the com- 
pany, stated that the reduction in rates 
was much more than the company had 
contemplated or thought necessary or jus- 
tified at this time, but that the company 
would accept the order and make a faith- 
ful effort to maintain the service up to 
a high standard. . 

He also stated that some economies had 
been effected because of increased ef- 
ficiency, due to the company’s ability to 
maintain more stable forces following the 
war period and the unusual conditions 
existing for several years following the 
war. He further said the company, with 
the continued codperation of the people 
and the authorities, would be able to ex- 
tend and develop the telephone service and 
facilities in Alabama. 

The business rate is reduced $1 in Bir- 
mingham, and 50 cents in Montgomery and 
Mobile. 

The new rates are: 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Business wome=pate >... ... neces ns $8.50 
Residencemonempattye ©... c0.ce8sane 4.00 
ResidencemetwGenanty .....22..00006 3.50 
Residencemrotte patty .....0..008 56: Zsa 


Measured service, 100 calls per month 6.00 


EStraMESSASESMEECACI. «co .. cee eee wes 03 
INDIE) SeblinAii\) oe eeee cee 3 6.00 
MONTGOMERY AND MOBILE. 
BusineSSwmoneepathye ......s0.. 0000. $6.00 
Residenceypomeparty ....-....0.0- 3.50 
ResidenGemetmeematy ...... ssc. cece 3.00 
Residence, toumepatty .........5.6.. 2:29 
Measured service, 90 calls per month. 4.50 
EEXtravIMESSAQeSMed el 2. 5.0 es. ese cles 03 
Rupa ems; . le cee 4.00 


CALERA, CARBON. Hitt, CLANTON, Dora, 
FALKVILLE, FAamRHorE, FLOMATON, Fort 
Deposit, GoonwaTer, GURLEY, HANCE- 
VILLE, HiLtsporo, LEIGHTON, MooreEs- 
VILLE, PicKNEY’ ’Ciry, TowN CREEK, 
Warrior, BRIDGEPORT, CENTERVILLE, CIT- 
RONELLE, CorpovA, COURTLAND, CotuM- 
BIANA, DADEVILLE, Hurrszoro, Livincs- 
TON, MoNTEVALLO, Movu.tton, PIEDMONT, 
STEVENSON, THOMASVILLE, AND YORK. 

Business, one-party $3.00 

Residence, one-party 


ec eres eee eee eres 


ALEXANDER City, ALBERTVILLE, BAy MIn- 


ETTE, BREwTon, CLayton, Eutaw, EVER- 


GREEN, Fort PAYNE, GREESBORO, 
GUNTERSVILLE, HarTSELLE, JACKSON, 
JACKSONVILLE, LAFAYETTE, Marion, 
PRATTYILLE, RUSSELLVILLE, SYLACAUGA, 
TUSKEGEE, West Brocton, AND WE- 
TUMKA, 

BuSineSssOmerganiye, ...... sce e eens $3.25 
Residence, one-party ..........-+++ 2.00 
ATTALLA. 

Business prOmeetnny ... 0... essences $3.25 
Business service to Gadsden......... 4.00 
Residence, Onesparty ........--+-+:- 2.00 
Residence service to Gadsden........ 2.75 
AUBURN. 

BiGSimeSS) WOmmerety ow... eee eee $3.50 
Residence, one-party .........+++++: 220 
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ATHENS, CULLMAN, EUFAULA, JASPER, 
AND TALLADEGA. 
BUSINESS. ONCEDATEY 10%. cela tied saree $3.85 
Residence, one-party .............++ 2.90 
ALBANY, Decatur, FLorENCE, OPELIKA, 
Oxrorp, SHEFFIELD, AND Troy. 
Busitessuione-Pactvaccemen meets ae $4.40 
Residence; one-partyae sso... os. dees 2.75 
ANNISTON, BESSEMER, GADSDEN, Hunts- 
VILLE, SELMA, AND TUSCALOOSA. 
Busitiess.! onespariye t's soto meee $4 85 
Residences one-pattyar ssc ee il terse 3.00 


In addition to the general reduction in 
rates, the order of the commission pro- 
vides that the Southern Bell may charge 
only 5 cents for a connection between tele- 
phones in Birmingham and Bessemer. In 
the past this charge has been 10 cents. 


Indiana Bell Case Re-opened for 
Cross-Examination on Valuation. 


When the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
consolidated rate case before the Indiana 
Public Service Commission was reopened 
May 25 to permit W. H. Thompson, attor- 
ney for the company, to cross-examine 
Earl Carter, chief engineer of the com- 
mission, on his revised estimate of per 
cent condition of the property, which 
lowered the appraisal of physical valuation 
more than $600,000, Mr. Thompson took 
occasion to call the commission’s attention 
to the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. vs. the Mis- 
sourit Public Service Commission. 

He said the valuation claimed by the 
Indiana Bell is 20 per cent less than repro- 
cuction new cost, and is the minimum on 
which a return should be allowed. 

The United States Supreme Court said 
there was “nothing to indicate bad faith” 
in the 44% per cent contract of the A. T. & 
T. Co. It said the directors of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., “so far as 
appears,’ exercised “a proper discretion 
about this matter requiring business judg- 
ment.” 

Frederick W. Van Nuys, who, with Carl 
Mote, appeared for the commission, ob- 
served that he saw nothing new in the 
Missouri case. He called attention to the 
words “so far as appears’ in the court 
decision, and recalled that the evidence in 
the Indiana Bell case is that at least one 
of the directors testified he knew nothing 
about the 4% per cent contract, and hence 
it could not be said such a director exer- 
cised discretion in approving it. 

Mr. Thompson said he was not contend- 
ing there was anything new in the South- 
western Bell case. He also said he had 
never asserted that the public service com- 
mission is bound by reproduction cost. 

The Indiana case, according to attorneys 
for the commission, is different from the 
Missouri case, in that in the Indiana case 
evidence at length has been introduced by 
the commission on points where, in the 
Missouri case, according to the supreme 
court decision, the commission evidence did 
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not dispute the evidence of the company. 
Attorneys for the Indiana commission also 
say that the supreme court decision does 
not state that investment costs shall not be 
considered, but does say the Missouri case 
did not give adequate consideration to 
costs of the present time. 

Mr. Thompson asked Mr. Carter many 
auestions as to how he arrived at a reduc- 
tion. of per condition below his 
original estimate. The cut in per cent 
condition by Mr. Carter was from about 
89 to 87. This reduced physical appraisal 
valuation, $626,958, or from $26,120,850 to 
$25,493,892, was on the ten-year average 
cost basis 1913-1922, inclusive. Mr. Car- 
ter also cut out about $54,000 because of 
not used and useful duplicated property in 
South Bend and New 


cent 


the Indianapolis, 
Albany exchanges. 
Mr. Carter said his new per cent condi- 
tion was arrived at by finding the weighted 
average age of the property, capital condi- 
tions of recent years, and also by consider- 
ing results of specific inspections some 
time ago, together with estimated life of 
telephone property. He said he put in 
recent capital additions at 100 per cent 
condition, and might have discounted those 
additions somewhat, but he decided to be 
safely on the side of fairness. 
Commissioner Glenn Van Auken, presid- 
ing, directed the company to file exhibits 
showing capital additions up to April 30, 
1923, also work under construction at that 
time, also an income account down to 


April 30. 


Illinois Bell Authorized to Buy 
Murphysboro Company Bonds. 
Authority was given the Illinois Bell 

Telephone Co. on May 9 by the Illinois 

Commerce Commission to acquire by pur- 

chase $100,000 aggregate principal amount 

of the first mortgage, 6 per cent, gold 
bonds, series “C,” of the Murphysboro 

Telephone Co., of Murphysboro. 

The bonds are dated May 1, 1917, and 
mature May 1, 1937. They are to be sold 
to the Illinois Bell at not less than 93 per 
cent of their face value, 


$10,000,000 Capital Stock Issue 
Approved for Illinois Bell. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission gave 
its approval, on May 9, to the application 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue and sell $10,000,000 
aggregate par amount of its capital stock. 

The issue is for the purpose of paying 
for additions and betterments to the com- 
pany’s plant within five years next prior to 
the filing of the application. 


Iowa Commission Holds Hearing 
on Power Line Interference. 
Hearing of a case involving alleged 
overbuilding of a power transmission line 
by Carpenter & Whitney, so as to interfere 
with the lines of the Miles and Sabula 
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companies, took place in Clinton, Iowa, 
May 23, before the Iowa Railroad Com- 
mission. 

An «investigation had previously been 
made by the commission, the results of 
which are to be used in rendering the 
decision. 

Construction of these lines must con- 
form with the rules of the commission, 
and it was pointed out at the hearing that 
there is hazard when the rules are not fol- 
lowed, and that high power transmission 
lines above telephone lines are dangerous, 
inasmuch as the wires may fall onto the 
telephone lines and transmit their heavy 
electrical currents to the telephone wires. 


Subscribers of Maine Company 
Challenge Exchange Area Rates. 
A complaint, charging that the rates of 

the Katahdin Farmers Telephone Co., of 

Island Falls, for service on the Patten- 

Trout Brook line, are unjust and discrimi- 

natory, has been filed with the Maine Pub- 

lic Utilities Commission by Z. L. Harvey 
and others living at Patten and Shin Pond. 

The commission set the hearing for June 8. 
It was alleged that some of the patrons 

are compelled by the company to pay a toll 
rate charge and in addition thereto an ex- 
change service charge, whereas the general 
public using the telephones in the same ter- 
ritory is only charged tiie toll rate. 

The complaint also states that in many 
cases the charge for exchange service is 
made where there is in fact no exchange 
service area, and that the charge is made 
without authority. 

Some of the patrons of the line have re- 
fused to pay the exchange service charge 
until the company provides a reasonable 
exchange service area within which they 
can communicate without being subject to 
the payment of the toll charge. The com- 
pany notified them that unless the charge 


for exchange service was paid, service 
would be cut off. 
Michigan Company Does Not 


Have to Rebuild Rural Lines. 

A ruling of the Michigan Public Utili- 
ties Commission, recently issued, relieved 
the Union Telephone Co., of Mt. Pleasant, 
from the obligation of rebuilding rural 
lines in Isabella County, which were de- 
stroyed by the severe storms in 
February, 1922. 

One of the contentions of the company 
was that the rebuilding of the lines would 
be so costly that it would render necessary 
an increase. in rates. 

The commission said in its opinion: 

“Unless the benefit to be derived by the 
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- subscribers to the service of the Union 


Telephone Co. in the city of Mt. Pleasant 
is sufficient to compensate them for pay- 
ing higher telephone rates for the purpose 
of sustaining the investment in rural tele- 
phone lines in that vicinity, then such 
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higher rates in the city ought not to be 
paid, and of this we think the subscribers 
to the telephone service of the Union 
Telephone Co, in Mt. Pleasant and vicinity 
should be the judge.” 


Minnesota Company Gets Rate 
Advance, Will Improve Plant. 
The advanced rate schedule proposed 

by the Blackduck Telephone Co., for sery- 

ice from its Blackduck exchange, was ap- 
proved by the Minnesota Railroad and 

Warehouse Commission on May 31 and 

became effective June 1. 

The Blackduck Telephone Co. operates 
the telephone property previously doing 
business under the name of Blackduck 
Electric & Telephone Co., which was in- 
corporated and began operation in 1901. 
A separation of the telephone and electric 
properties was made in January of this 
year. cats 

The company serves 46 town stations 
and performs switching service for 141 
rural connecting company stations. 

Evidence was offered showing a plant 
value of $2,475, and the company proposes 
to relocate the central office and recon- 
struct certain portions of the plant, making 
some new additions, which will involve.an 
expenditure of about $1,500 to $1,800. 

From a review of the statement of opera- 
tions for last year, the commission deemed 
the proposed rates to be reasonable. They 
are shown below together with the old 
rate$ : 


Old New 

Business : rates. rates. 

QOne-partys.os.2 see $2.50 $2.75 

'wo-party. 2. 24; ¢.5 eee se 1.75 
Residence : 

One-party 250.0 .. 5. eee 1:25 1.75 

Two-party “ax. see 1.50 
Rural: 

Multi-party 2... 4.2. an 1.50 

Switching service......... 25 whee 


Minnesota Rural Company Author- 
ized to Increase Rates. 

An order issued May 31 by the Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
gave the Farmers Telephone Co. permis- 
sion to increase the rate for rural service 
on lines out of Stockholm from $1 per 
month to $1.25 for the grounded circuit 
lines and $1 for metallic circuit. The new 
rates became effective June 1. 

The Farmers company operates rural 
lines in Stockholm and Cokato townships 
and extending into McLeod County. It 
serves 114 rural stations connected with a 
switchboard in Stockholm and maintains 
two trunk lines to Cokato, over which a 
switching service with that town is con- 
ducted. 


Lower Rates Go Into Effect at Bell 
Exchanges in Mississippi. 
Lower rates in the Cumberland Bell ex- 
changes in Mississippi became effective 
May 23, as a result of the writ of cer- 
tiorari obtained May 21 in the circuit court 
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There is honest, satisfying value 
in Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow 
Pine Poles. Value in strength. 
Value in durability. Value in 
appearance. Value in the fact 
that once placed they are there 

to stay! 


Long-Bell Poles are treated full 
length with the best grade Eng- 
lish Creosote Oil by the pressure- 
vacuum process. This thorough 
treatment makes them resistant 
to decay, fire and other destruc- 
tive elements. 


The name “Long-Bell” and date z 
of creosoting are branded on | 
each pole as evidence of our in 
confidence in this product. 


‘aly 


Get other interesting facts about 
Long-Bell Poles! Descriptive 
literature mailed on request. 


THE LONG - BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
1127 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles; Highway Guard Rails and Fence 
Posts; Ties, Timbers, Lumber, Piling and Wood Blocks. 
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Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles 


LONG-BELL Creosoted 
Yellow Pine Pole in dis- 
tribution service of the 
Kansas City Power & 
ight Company, near 
Olathe, Kansas. 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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in Jackson by State Attorney-General 
Potter. 

The writ sets aside the increase in rates 
which became effective on Jan. 1. 

The attorney-general in applying for the 
writ argued that the Mississippi Railroad 
Commission, in granting the increase the 
first of the year, did so without obtaining 
sufficient evidence to show the reasonable- 
ness of the old schedule, a contention 


which the court upheld. 


Increased Rates Allowed, Applica- 
tion Regarding Tolls Denied. 
The application of the Edina Telephone 

Co., of Edina, for increased rates was 

granted by the Missouri Public Service 

Commission on May 25, to take effect 

June 11. 

The company was refused authority to 
eliminate free exchange service between 
its exchange in Edina and its exchanges at 
Hurdland, Kenwood, Knox City, Hedge 
City and Plevna, and to install a ten-cent 
toll charge. 

Its petition regarding the collection of 
tolls by other companies was also refused 
by the commission. 

Authority to charge $1 for restoring 
service that has been discontinued because 
of non-payment, and $2 for reconnecting a 
party line disconnected for the same reason, 
was granted. 


Rates Continued Indefinitely Ac- 
count of Sleet Storm Damage. 


The Holbrook Central Telephone Asso- 
ciation of Nebraska has been given per- 
mission by the state railway commission 
to continue indefinitely the schedule of 
rates that it was allowed to charge be- 
ginning on June 1, 1922. The company suf- 
fered from a sleet storm at that time that 
cost it $1,700 to repair damages, and as 
it has a capital stock only of $1,180, this 
made a big inroad on the property. In 
past years it has accumulated considerable 
property by not paying dividends, but even 
with the increased rates last year it made, 
above expenses, taxes and interest, but 
$108. 

The commission says that the company 
should have devoted a part of surplus 
earnings to building up a depreciation re- 
serve to take care of emérgencies like a 
sleet storm, but having used it for build- 
ing additional property it is proper that the 
cost of the replacements should come from 
revenues. In view of this fact it is quite 
evident that it should be permitted to con- 
tinue to charge the present rates for an 
indefinite period. 


It Will Be Difficult to Convince 
the Commission, 


If the story as told by John Wiede, a 
resident of the town of Redbird, Boyd 
county, Neb., is true, then there are some 
exceptions to the loyalty of service among 
exchange operators. Nebraska has been 
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visited in recent weeks by heavy rain- 
storms that flooded the land and raised 
the rivers to dangerous heights. 

Wiede writes to the state railway, com- 
mission to complain that one night he 
noticed that the waters of the Niobrara 
river were menacing the safety of an im- 
portant bridge, and he called up Central to 
secure a connection with the county of- 
ficials who have charge of bridges. He 
says she told him it was after 10 o’clock 
and that she could not, under the rules, 
handle any calls. He says his protesta- 
tions as to the importance of his message 
fell on deaf ears, and he didn’t get the 
call through and the bridge was washed 
out. 

Commission Denies Rate Increase 


for Delaware, Ohio, Company. 
The application of the Citizens’ Tele- 


phone Co. of Delaware, for increased rates 
was denied by the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission, May 10, on the ground that 
the company failed to show the reasonable- 
ness of the proposed increase. 

The company had asked for an increase 
of 25 cents a month on business and resi- 
dence rates. 


Should Use More Than Ordinary 
Care in Protecting Employes. 
It was the duty of the telephone com- 

pany to employ care with respect to hook 

which suspended a hand line used by the 
employe in descending irom a platform 
to the ground. 

The company was not required merely 
to furnish or to use ordinary ‘care to fur- 
nish a hook ordinarily and generally used 
and found safe by others in the telephone 
business. It should have used such care 
and caution in furnishing a hook as an 
ordinarily prudent person would have 
used under the circumstances. South- 
western Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. 
French; Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, 
245 Southwestern, 997. 


Texas House Passes Bill Increas- 
ing Telephone Company Taxes. 
The Culp bill, providing for a graduated 

increase in the gross receipts tax on tele- 

phone companies and giving further ex- 
emptions to companies in towns of under 

1,000 population, was passed finally in the 

Texas house of representatives May 24. 

It carried an amendment by Mr. Lackney 

which provided that in any case where a 

telephone company makes and collects a 

service or report charge of more than 10 

cents, 90 per cent of such charge shall be 

remitted to the state. ; 

Of the total of $76,106 collectible under 
this bill, the author said, three companies 
would pay $59,000, one company $2,798 
and the balance would be distributed 
among the smaller companies. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Pope, 
who termed the report or service charge a 
“nernicious hold-up,” would have limited 
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such charge to 10 cents and required 9 
cents of the charge to be paid the state. 
He withdrew this amendment after Mr. 
Lackney had offered his amendment as a 
substitute. 


Interstate Utilities Tries Out New 
Long Distance Schedule. 

Some changes in its schedule of long 
distance rates were placed in effect on 
May 27 by the Interstate Utilities Co. ex- 
changes in north Idaho, western Montana 
and a few in eastern Washington. 

On May 19 the Washington Department 
of Public Works granted the company’s 
application for a 90 days’ trial of the pro- 
posed schedule. The commissions of Idaho _ 
and Montana granted similar applications 
two or three weeks previous. 

The half rate which has been in effect 
from 8:30 p. m. to midnight every night 
is extended to cover Sunday, so that the 
rate is in effect from 8:30 Saturday night 
to 4:30 Monday morning. “The half rate 
which has been in effect for station-to- 
station calls is extended to include person- 
to-person calls from 8:30 p. m. to 4:30 1 
a. m. and for all day Sunday. 

This rate applies only to service wholly 
on the company’s own lines, and not where 
connection with another company’s lines is 
required. 
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La Crosse, Wis., Company to Issue 
$17,000 Preferred Stock. 

On May 22 the Wisconsin Commission 
authorized the La Crosse Telephone Co., 
of La Crosse, to issue $17,000 par value of 
its preferred stock. It is divided into 170 
shares of the par value of $100 each, the 
funds derived therefrom to be used in pay- 
ing for additions and extensions to its 
property and plant. 
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No Guarantee of Good Service— 
Advanced Rates Refused. 


Declaring that it would issue no order 
granting increased rates to the Grant 
County Telephone Co., of Livingston, 
Wis., until the stockholders—who con- 
stitute almost 90 per cent of the subscrib- 
ers—recognize their responsibility to put 
the system in shape and undertake to fur- 
nish a reasonable grade of service, the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission dismissed 
the company’s application on May 28. 

However, if the company will carry 
through a plan of reorganization and re- 
building, the commission stated, it will 
enter an order allowing an adequate 
schedule of rates. * g 

Certain of the company’s rules were not 
enforced, accounts are unpaid, and the 
finances are in a bad way. 

The available records showed as earn- 
ings only the cash receipts, and 1922 rec-— 
ords showed that there was received from 
subscribers’ accounts for exchange service 
$1,195, while the legal rate of the com- 
pany should™have produced about $1,700. 
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The intermittent nature of tele- 
phone use requires batteries to 
remain idle much more than they 
actually work. How they spend 
their spare time is therefore very 
important. ColumbiaGray Label 
Batteries save their energy by 
quitting when the talk is over, 
by doing nothing at all to 
deplete their power while the 
receiver is on the hook. 

It’s the secret of why Columbias cost less 


per month of service. Fahnestock Spring 
Clip Binding Posts at no extra charge. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Atlanta Chicago Cleveland 
Kansas City San Francisco 


Columbia Gray Label Batteries now have a jacket of the new design shown here 


‘Telephone Batteries 


“less cost per month of service” 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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There were discrepancies in the financial 
statements which were submitted and no 
conclusion could be reached through them. 

The company is not only hard up finan- 
cially, the commission said, but its affairs 
have been neglected and the resulting con- 
dition is almost chaotic. Service is poor, 
the company is without resources to re- 
build the lines, and subscribers will not 
pay their accounts. 

The lines are mostly grounded and in- 
struments are furnished by the subscribers. 

The commission said it could not au- 
thorize a rate which would be proper for 
good service, with no guarantee that such 
service will be furnished, 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ALABAMA, 

May 23: Order entered reducing the 
rates of the Southern Bell Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. throughout the state; effec- 


tive June 1 
CALIFORNIA. 

May 25: Application filed by the Tur- 
lock Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Turlock, for authority to execute a prom- 
issory note to C. R. Mollard for $16,500, 
the note to mature one year from date of 
execution and to bear interest at 7 per cent 
per annum; also to execute a first chattel 
mortgage on its entire plant and equipment 
to secure the payment of the note, in the 
principal sum of $8,650. 

ILLINOTs. 

May 3: Approval given to agreement 
dated March 1, 1923, between Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Canton Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Canton, eliminating the toll 
station at Piatt. 

May 3: Approval given to agreement 
dated December 31, 1922, between Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. and Cerro Gordo Tele- 
phone Co., of Cerro Gordo, providing for 
modification of toll line traffe agreement 
dated February 21, 1919. 

May 3: Agreement dated February 
1, 1923, between C. B. & OFRBRe Garand 
the Mutual Telephone Co., of Girard, as 
relates to an undergrade telephone line 
crossing near McVey; approved. 

May 9: Iflinois Bell Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to acquire by purchase $100,000 
aggregate principal amount of first mort- 
gage, 6 per cent gold bonds, series “C” of 
the Murphysboro Telephone Co., dated 
May 1, 1917, maturing May 1, 1937, at not 
less than 93 per cent of face value. 

May 9: Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
authorized to issue and sell $10,000,000 
aggregate par amount of its capital stock 
to pay for additions and ‘betterments to its 
facilities within five years next prior to 
filing of the application. 

May 15: Rate schedule I. C. C. No. 3 
filed by Danvers Telephone Co. for service 
in Danvers. 

May 15: Schedule IPUC No. 4 filed by 

Coon Brothers Telephone Co. for service 
in Gifford, Penfield and Rantoul. 
_May 15: Motion carried that case rela- 
tive to application of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., for increased rates in Sterling 
and Rock Falls, be reopened and set for 
further hearing. 

May 15: Submitted to the commission— 
letter from Attorney General Brundage 
reciting the action of the United States 
District Court at East St. Louis in the case 
of the Commercial Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Olney, against Edward J. Brund- 
age, attorney general, Illinois Commerce 
Commission, and others. 
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May 15: Central Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. authorized to continue using schedule 
IPUC No. 2 for service in Paxton and 
vicinity, which was approved November 
18, 1920, applying to Paxton. 


May 15: Application of the Vermilion. 


County Telephone Co., of Danville, for 
authority to change rates, dismissed with 
leave to reinstate. 

May 15: Complaint of Andrews and 
others relative to the service of the Cad- 
wallade Telephone Co., dismissed with 
leave to reinstate. 

May 15: Complaint of Fayette Home 
Telephone Co., of Fayette, relative to 
invasion of territory by St. James Rural 
Telephone Co., of St. James, dismissed 
with leave to reinstate. 

May 15: Order entered vacating order 
of December 14, 1922, which suspended 
schedule of rates, rules and regulations 
filed by the Farmers & Merchants Tele- 
phone Co., of Moultrie County, until April 
30, 1923. 

May 16: Order entered directing that 
the period of suspension of the proposed 
rates for service by the Shiloh Mutual 
Telephone Co. in Huntsville be extended 
to December 1, 1923. 

May 16: Ordered that a valuation be 
made of the property of the Automatic 
Home Telephone Co., of Pontiac, in con- 
nection with its motion for an order re- 
quiring the Cornell Telephone Co., of 
Cornell, to comply with previous orders of 
the commission, or for authority for the 
Automatic company to discontinue service. 

May 17: Order entered extending until 
July 1 the period of suspension of pro- 
posed rates for service by the Canton Home 
Telephone Co. in Canton. 

May 17: Order entered extending until 
July 22 period of suspension of proposed 
rates for services in Belvidere by the Bel- 
videre Telephone Co. 

May 17: LaHarpe Telephone Co., of 
LaHarpe, authorized to file its rate sched- 
ule I. C. C. No. 4 for service in LaHarpe, 
effective June 1. 

May 17: Suspension 
schedule I. C. C. No. 2 
Telephone System for service in Glasgow; 
vacated and company authorized to place 
the rates in effect June 1. 

June 5: Hearing held at Springfield on 
Illinois Telephone Co.’s rate schedule I. 


order affecting 


.C. C. No. 1, stating rates for toll service 


from all exchanges and toll stations, effec- 
tive June 21. 
Towa. 

May 23: Hearing held in Clinton in the 
matter of imterference of power lines 
built by Carpenter & Whitney with the 
lines of the Miles and Sabula telephone 
companies. 

KANSAS. 

May 4: In the matter of complaint of 
the citizens of Potter against the Potter 
Telephone Co., alleging poor service—it 
appearing that the exchange has been sold 
to E. C. Yoakum and that the new owner 
has already started to put the exchange in 
condition for better service, hearing post- 
poned for 30 days. 

May 5: Jamestown Telephone Co., of 
Jamestown, authorized to establish a 10- 
cent toll charge on its toll line between 
Jamestown and Scottsville. 

May 14: Shawnee Independent Tele- 
phone Co. granted a certificate relating to 
the proposed issue of its preferred stock 
in the amount of $6,000. 

MAINE. 

June 8: Hearing held on complaint of 
Z. L. Harvey and others against the rates 
of the Katahdin Farmers Telephone Co., 
of Island Falls, for service on the Patten- 
Trout Brook line. 
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MIcHIGAN. : 

May 15: Order entered declaring it un- 
necessary for Union Telephone Co., of Mt. 
Pleasant, to rebuild rural lines which were 
destroyed by storms during 1922. j 

May 28: Hearing held on application of 
the Union Telephone Co. for increased 
rates for service from its exchange at 
Mt. Pleasant. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 28: Sanborn Telephone Co., of 
Sanborn, authorized to establish, as of 
June 1, schedule of increased rates. 

May 31: Authority granted Farmers 
Telephone Co. to increase its rural rates 
at Stockholm, effective June 1. 

May 31: Increased rate schedule, effec- 
tive June 1, authorized for Blackduck 
Telephone Co., of Blackduck. 

June 19: Hearing to be held at Starbuck 
on application of the White Bear Lake 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase its 
local and rural rates at Starbuck. 


Missourt. 

May 25: Edina Telephone Co., of Edina, 
denied permission to increase its rates or 
to eliminate free exchange service between 
Edina and certain other exchanges; appli- 
cation regarding change in toll rules also 
refused; authorized to establish a charge 
of $1 for reconnecting an instrument dis- 
connected because of non-payment; effec- 
tive June 11. 

NEBRASKA. 

May 28: Application of the Holbrook 
Central Telephone Association for permis- 
sion to continue present rates indefinitely, 
found to be reasonable and necessary, and 
order issued accordingly. 

May 2°: Complaint filed by John Wilde, 
of Redbird, against Lynch Telephone Co., 
with respect to emergency call service. 

NortH Dakota. 

May 28: Complaint of the Oliver-Mercer 
Telephone Co. against the Mercer County 
Telephone Co. for a decrease in switching 
rates, withdrawn. 

May 28: Star Telephone Co., of Pisek, 
allowed to discontinue operation of Pisek 
exchange on July 1. 

OHIO. 

May 21: Hearing started in Columbus 
to determine the reasonableness of rates 
charged by the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Telephone Co. since August 1, 1920. 

PENNSYLVANIA. | 

May 19: Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania authorized to sell certain property 
in Upper and Lower Milford townships, 
Lehigh County, to the Emaus Tele- 
phone Co. 

May 19: Approval given to the sale of 
certain property in Durham _ township, 
Bucks County, by the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania to the Easton Transit Co. 

WASHINGTON. 

May 19: Authority given the Interstate 
Utilities Co., of Spokane, to try out, for 
a period of 90 days, its proposed long dis- 
tance rates. 

WISCONSIN, 

May 28: Application of the Grant 
County Telephone Co., operating in Liy- 
ingston and vicinity, for increased rates, 
dismissed. 

May 31: In the matter of investigation 
on motion of the commission as to terms 
and conditions of operation of Foley’s 
switch, between the lines of the Annaton- 
Preston Telephone Co. and the Muscoda 
Telephone Co.; it appearing that the 
present rate applied by the Muscoda com- 
pany to the Annaton-Preston company for 
service rendered through the switch is rea- 
sonable and in accordance with agreement 
of February 26, 1920, no order entered; 
suggested, however, that the switch be dis- 
continued and other arrangements made. 
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HAZARD | | Three Men And A 


Rubber Insulated e 
TELEPHONE WIRE Mead-Morrison 


Underslung Winch 


is the ideal combination for tele- 
phone work. The Mead-Morrison 
Underslung Winch allows the use of 
a light, fast truck. This saves time 
in getting to and from the job. The 
winch is out of the way of the load 
—providing ample body room for 
the necessary reels and equipment. 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 


The cast steel niggerheads pull 


insure long life and ultimate economy. islets underground and aerial, assuring 
the laying of 50% more under- 

HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. cround cable than any other method. 
New York Pittebureh Chicago The drum loads reels and handles 


Denver Birmingham poles. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


The Mead-Morrison line also in- 
cludes capstan winches, both ver- 
tical and horizontal, and drums for 
installation behind the cab. Write 
for full information. 


MEAD-MORRISON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
630 Prescott Street; East Boston, Mass, 


YOUR TELEPHONE RINGING 


will not interfere with 


RADIO TRANSMISSION 


if the ringing is done by a 
HOLTZER-CABOT 
Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator 


We are prepared to ship you one of these ma- 
chines subject to a guarantee to this effect. It is 
non-interrupting, and the ringing is uniform under 
all conditions. Eventually you will install one— 
why delay giving your subscribers the BEST 


SERVICE? 
THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
Chicago Boston 
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| THE ONE-MAN 
KIT 


35 Nassau Street 


First ap SPECIALTY 
S4 HUBERT ey” 


C. E. D. Kit No. 1 


This little First Aid 
Kit fitted with: Com- 
DiC tae m2 er ciency. 
Dressings, may be 
worth its weight in 
gold to a lineman, in- 
staller, troubleman or 
inspector. Each of 
these dressings is a 
complete emergency 
treatment, bringing to 
First Aid an approxi- 
mation of surgical 
cleanliness. 


Why not standardize 
your First Aid equip- 
ment by installing 
Compact Emergency 
Dressings? 


Send for Booklet T 6 


First Aid Specialty 


Company 


New York 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


An Assortment of “Rimco” Pliers 


and Screwdrivers. 
The Rubber Insulated Metals Corp., with 


offices and factory at 18 Oliver street, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of Rimco 
rubber insulated products, has selected the 
special assortment of Rimco insulated 
pliers and screwdriver, shown in the illus- 
tration, for dealers’ displays. Known as 
assortment B, these tools are specially 
adapted to the hardware and electrical sup- 
ply trade because of the constant demand 
from electricians for safety tools, and be- 
cause the handling of the line does not 


is bonded to the handles by the Elchemco 
process which establishes a permanent 
chemical union; therefore, it cannot come 
off and cannot crack or break if dropped 
on a hard surface or from the arm of a 
pole. The finest tool steel is used. 


Book Reviews. 

PRINTING TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS AND 
MEcHANISMS, by H. H. Harrison, Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 435° pages, 5% ins. x 
8% ins., with 420 diagrams. Price $7 net. 

Written by one of the foremost authori- 


The ‘Safety’? Tools, Assortment B, of the Rubber Insulated Metals Corp. 


conflict with the sale of other tools, it 
being in a class by itself, without competi- 
tion. It is sold to the dealer through the 
jobber. 

In a description of this assortment B, 
the makers add these facts: It consists of 
a bird’s eye maple counter display easel 12 
inches by 18 inches and 15 tools with hang- 
ing signs and circulars. 

The complete line of seven tools are 
mounted on the board: Three pair six-inch 
pliers; one- pair seven-inch pliers, three 
pair eight-inch pliers; one pair nine-inch 
pliers ; two 7%2-inch screwdrivers and three 
10%-inch screwdrivers. 

Of the goods themselves, the manufac- 
turer adds: Rimco rubber insulated pliers 
and screwdrivers are in a class by them- 
selves as they carry a “tested and passed” 
guarantee tag. Everyone of these tools is 
tested and passed by the Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories of New York City, the 
plier at 10,000 volts and the screwdriver at 
5,000 volts, the voltage being applied for 
five full minutes. This statement, stamped 
on every tool, is a guarantee of its test. 

The insulation is semi-soft rubber and 


ties on telegraphy, this new volume in the 
series of Manuals of Telegraph and Tele- 
phone, edited by Sir William Slingo, will 
undoubtedly rank as the book of books on 
telegraph printing systems. 

In the seven chapters of this volume 
Mr. Harrison set forth with care and pre- 
cision the evolution of the printing tele- 
graphs to the present day efficient equip- 
ment. Writing with a view to the book 
being of use as a work of reference to the 
designer of telegraph machinery and also 
as a textbook, the author has combined 
with the chronological presentation a sep- 
arate study of every principle, function, 
organ, or mechanical device which in any 
way concerns the conversion of electrical 
signals into the printed word. 

The list of chapter headings only in- 
adequately conveys an insight of the com- 
plete information contained in this volume. 
First, the elementary printing telegraph is 
taken up, followed by chapters on mechan- 
isms, stock and bulletin printers, the 
Hughes printer, printing telegraph mech- 
anisms, single-channel low-capacity sys- 
tems, and high capacity systems. 
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| Firstl 


—first to brand Butt-Treated 
} 3s poles for the protection of the 
buyer. 


| : —first to use a butt-treating pro- 
| cess that insures a deeper penetration 
of the preservative throughout the 
ground-line area. 


—first to give a written guarantee speci- 
fying a definite depth of penetration. 


ThéP&H" | 


Guaranteed ° 
Penetration Process 


is the original and strongest Guaranteed 
Penetration Process of butt-treatment. 
We agree to refund, without quibbling, 
theentire butt-treating price on every 
pole that does not show the specified 
half inch uniform penetration. 


For longest pole life---for greatest satis- 
faction and. economy---insist on the 
“P & H’”’ --- the original Guaranteed 
Penetration Process. 


We produce and sell butt-treated and untreated 
Northern White and Western Red Cedar Poles; 
--- we can give you any form of butt-treatment; 
--- and we are the originators of the Guaranteed 
Penetration Process---the “P & H’’, 


Prompt Shipment - yards convenient- 
ly located throughout the North Cent- 
ral and Western States. 


“P & H’” Guaranteed 
Penetration 
Process Poles 
in lines of the Pawnee 
Telephone Co., Pawnee City, Nebraska. 


PAGE»? HILL CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS . MINN. 


MAIN YARDS AND BUTT-TREATING PLANTS AT SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA (Minrc:sta Transfer) 


New York, N. Y. 50 Church St. Kansas City, Mo. 7.17 Bryant Bldg. Houston, Texas, 1111 Carter Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y., 950 Ellicott Sq, Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl., 19 So. LaSalle St. Omaha, Neb., 513 Electric Bldg. Dallas, Texas, 311 Sumpter Bldg. ~- Louisville, Ky., 1416 Starke Bldg. 


Get the facts about Butt-Treatment 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Copyrighted 1922 by Page & Hill Company 


Please tell the Advertiser you. saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Poles Preserved 
the V-C Way 
Are Enduring 


The Valentine-Clark Co. pre- 
served the butt of this pole in 
1910 for the Peoples Light 
Co., of Davenport, Ia. (Speci- 
fication “A”.)* Note that 
portion of the butt where the 
earth has been removed at 
the ground line and about 
one. foot below Sselittere sis 
absolutely no sign of decay. 


* Preservative Treatment ‘‘A’’ provides 
for a continuous submersion in hot 
Carbolineum for a minimnm duration 
of fifteen minutes. 


The secret of successful 
wood preservation is simple: 
Poison your wood so it will 
not be attacked by fungi, 
either at the ground line or 
elsewhere, by using a high 
boiling oil of coal tar; this 
will forever hold the poison 
and not leach out. Results 
are permanent if properly 
applied. 


Write us today for further 
details. 


THE 
Valentine-Clark Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Students of telegraphy, engineers, and 
in fact anyone working with printing tele- 
graph systems will find this an invaluable 
work for either study or reference. 

Your TELEPHONE—THE VOICE OF YOUR 
BuSINEss, by Pauline Dunstan Belden. 
Published by the Blodgett Press, St. Paul, 
Minn. 72 pages, 334 ins. by 534 ins. Price 
40 cents. 

At last, a book that telephone people— 
operators particularly—are glad to see on 
the market. It’s a little book but it con- 
tains many points that 
value of the personality of a business con- 
cern as impressed upon the customer en- 
tering through the telephone door. And, 
of course, any book that will cause peo- 
ple to practice proper telephone etiquette 
is welcomed by telephone people. 

“The voice of your business,” it is 
stated, “is broadcasted many times daily 
through the telephone. The telephone 
may be made a builder or destroyer of 
business.” That describes the purpose of 
the book—to establish enduring business 
friendships in using the telephone. 

It is advocated that the book be used 
for training private branch exchange op- 
erators and that every member of a busi- 
ness concern’s sales organization and every 
person who speaks for the business have 
a personal copy. 


emphasize the 


Leich Electric Co. Increasing Their 
Sales Force. 

It has just been announced that the 
Leich Electric Co., well-kiown telephone 
manufacturers of Genoa, !1!., will now be 
represented in Kentucky and Tennessee by 


Claude L. Prueitt, Kentucky and Tennessee 
Representative of the Leich Electric Co. 


Claude L. Prueitt. Mr. Prueitt is well ac- 
quainted with the local conditions in this 
territory, is well versed in telephone equip- 
ment, and will be of valuable assistance 
to the operating companies in recommend- 
ing the type of equipment that will pro- 
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vide the best service under the conditions 
it will operate. 

In addition to telephone apparatus, Mr. 
Prueitt will introduce the Radd spark-plug 
and Leich magnetic timer, also radio spe- 
cialties including non-tune radio rectifier. 

Traveling will be by car, so all telephone: 
companies, no matter how small or where: 
located, will receive proper attention. 
Leich customers in the territory of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee will welcome this new 
arrangement of having a factory repre- 
sentative assist them in solving problems. 
2,000 Soldiers and Sailors Use 


Telephones. 
In the city of Quincy, Ill., is located one- 
of the largest institutions operated by the 


‘(FEO OL C48 CHESS, 


HoShy pherd., 


New Stromberg P.B.X. Board in Soldiers” 
and Sailors’ Home at Quincy, Ill. 
state of [llinois—the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 

Home. 

Every effort is made to bring comfort. 
to the 2,000 soldiers and sailors who iive: 
in that institution. One of the recent addi- 
tions, with the view of complete comfort 
in mind, is the telephone system which is. 
now in service. It is comprised of a 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 101 P. B. X. 
switchboard, 30 Stromberg-Carlson metal. 
residence telephones and an all-cable plant 
which reaches every part of the institution. 


New Monarch Representative in 

Western Iowa and Nebraska. 

Z. A. Kimbro has been chosen to suc- 
ceed W. J. Stanton, resigned, as the Mon- 
arch representative in Western Iowa and 
Nebraska, and will make his headquarters 
at Sioux City. Some 20 years ago, Mr. 
Kimbro started his telephone career with 


the telephone company at Brookhaven, 
Miss., where he remained for several’ 
years. He was desirous of learning more 


of the business and left Brookhaven to get 
a knowledge of the assembly of telephones 
and switchboards in the shops of the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

After several years at Nashville, this. 
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A NET INCREASE 
IN REVENUE! — 


Can be obtained only by getting 
that construction work done eco- 
nomically. Your tools and equip- 
ment have a great deal to do in this 
direction. If you use 


AUGERS & 
DIGGERS 


IWA 


You will be certain to save 
money on time and labor. 
They are designed espe- 
cially for pole and anchor 


coming standardized by 
telephone companies all 
over the country. 


IWAN tools are recom- 
mended by the leading 
anchor manufacturers. Do 
you want further proof of 
our desire and ability to 
fill your requirements. 


Write Us for Descriptive 
Booklet Today. 


IWAN BROTHERS 


South Bend, Indiana 
UsS2A. 


“INDIANA”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH WI RE 


SaaS 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 
Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us_to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


STEEL STRAND 
Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 

HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


hole digging and are be-: 
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This is the way to clean your 
switchboards and telephone 
equipment—uwith the 


Premier Handy 
Electric VACUUM Cleaner 


This is a new and different type electric vacuum 
cleaner that weighs only 6% pounds. It is sup- 
ported by a strap over the operator’s shoulder, thus 
allowing both hands free to direct the cleaning 
tools. It has powerful suction. It is built and 
guaranteed by one of the world’s largest makers 
of electric vacuum cleaners. 

For cleaning telephone equipment, by suction, 
use the end of the rubber hose, the bristle brush 
tool or the small rubber tool. When you desire to 
use the PREMIER HANDY as a blower, simply 
remove the bag, attach the blower coupling, put 
on the hose and you then have a powerful blower 
for cleaning surfaces inaccessible to the suction 
tools. 

The Premier Handy has been tested in scores of 
exchanges, and has been found to be practically 
indispensable for cleaning switchboards, cable run- 
ways, relay racks, distributing frames, and for gen- 
eral cleaning of telephone equipment and apparatus. 

The price of the PREMIER HANDY with all 
the equipment, as described, is only $35.00. This is 
about half the price of many standard electric 
vacuum cleaners with attachments and only a very 
small fraction of the cost of a Pump Type Vacuum 
Cleaner truck equipment or an installed Vacuum 
Cleaner System. 

There is labor saving, sanitation and distinct 
economy for your exchange by the use .of the 
PREMIER HANDY. 

Order direct from us or from your Telephone 
Equipment Jobber. 


PREMIER HANDY DEPARTMENT 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Valeations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGIMEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, III. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadaock Building CHICAGO 


Aprreieals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


4 Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 


THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


¥ Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 


Ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 
Oan arrange a moderate amount of financing 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City. Me. 


Charles W. McKay 


And Associates 
‘‘A Balanced Consulting Service 
at Reasonable Cost’’ 


646 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
Telephone—Superior 6535 


SRL LE SI TESTES tL OE PEE ES 
GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federal Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. ©. 


ART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, IIl. 
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company sent him to Lake Providence, La., 
as manager. Later on he was transferred 
to the Enterprise and Newton, Miss., of- 
fices as manager, and finally to the more 
important office at Granger, Texas. From 


Z. A. Kimbro, New Representative 
of Monarch Company in Western 


lowa and Nebraska. 
1918 to 1921 he was telephone and tele- 
graph inspector for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with headquarters at 
Kansas City. 
Mr. Kimbro comes to \lonarch company 


from the Platte County Independent Tele- 

phone Co. of Columbus, Neb., where he 

had served as manager. 

A Telephone Desk-Stand Finish 
That Stays Put. 

Do you remember away back when— 
your desk telephones, after having been in 
service for a few years, would begin to 
show a yellow streak where the hand 
grasped it? 

In the manufacture of Automatic Elec- 


Arnold Covers 


for 
Telephone Books 


Save replacement cost 
of Public Station Di- 
rectories by protecting 
them against dirt and 
rough handling. Now 
furnished in durable 
Library Buckram — 
lettered in gold or 
printed. Send direc- 
tory size for prices 
and full particulars. 


ARNOLD COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Originators of the Telephone Book Cover” 
PTITTTLT LiL Liti tte LLoetiit ltteer 


CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


. Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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bills, 1900-1500 an hour. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 
906 W.VanBuren St., Chicago 


CONSULTING | 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK | 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II}. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 , ; 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Acceuntente 


TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUNBUS.OWIQ ~ 


Appraisal Construction Reports 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, and 
Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J.G. Wray. Fellow A. 1. &.E 
Cyrus G. HB! 


1217 Firet National Bank Bldg., Chicage 


Acomplete stock of 


KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


» SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
GE ere 
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(RAN GEBURG 
FIBRE 


CONDUIT 


Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for sattsfactory and 
permanent service. 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 
mitres, and bends. 


Send today.for camplete 
particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Ge) erazin INDIANA 


Watch for Our Two- 
page Announcement 


JUNE 16 


The last one wasin the May 19th issue . 


The NORTH ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALION, O. 


Manufacturers of telephone equipment since 1884 


S a type of construction, Orangeburg 

Fibre Conduit represents the most re- 

liable protection your cables can get—no 
ordinary hazard can reduce its safety. 

As a trade-marked product, Orangeburg 
Fibre Conduit is the result of over twenty- 
five years manufacturing experience by the 
original makers of fibre conduit. 

Orangeburg is safer. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Madison Ave.at 41st St.,N.Y.C. 
Branches in 59 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-ManvilleCo., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS- (... 


Materials 


FOR 
Utilities 
Jobber 
Contractor 


Sole Selling Agent. Dealer 


These aerial cable rings cost 
less to buy, less to put up, less 
for upkeep, and less to take 
down. That’s why there are 


fy over 50 million in use. 


Standardized by A. T. & T. Co. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
EVERETT, MASS. 


Piease tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLDPHONY. 
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tric Co.’s Type 21 telephone, this disad- 
vantage has been overcome by an adapta- 
tion of the process of sand blasting. This 
sand-blasting process serves to prepare the 
metal for the rubber Japan finish, and is 


very similar to the method used to clean 


Automatic Electric Co.’s New Type Desk 
Stand. Its Finish Stays Put. 
certain kinds of buildings by spraying the 
sand, forced 
through a under terrific pressure. 
This method gives the parts a rough finish, 
or what is known as a This is 

followed by parkerizing and cleaning. 
After this they are sprayed with rubber 
Japan and baked for 30 minutes in an 
oven, at an average temperature of 400 
degrees Fahrenheit. After cooling, this 
process is repeated, making doubly sure 


stone with a fine white 


hose 


“body.” 
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that the luster and finish are permanent. 
To remove the finish from parts not passed 
by the inspectors, it is necessary to boil 
them for three hours in a potash solution 
equal in strength to concentrated lye. 

That the telephones of today are better 
than the telephones of yesterday is often 
taken as a matter of course. The years 
of painstaking research and experimenta- 
tion necessary to make them better is too 
often forgotten. 


Good Advice for Everybody. 
The. Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, 


Ind., recently sent out a folder that con- 
tains 13 paragraphs, short but as full of 
truth and good sense as an egg is of meat. 
They touch on points that will apply par- 
ticularly well to the telephone business, so 
it is reasonable to suppose that Messrs. 
Miller and Hartman had a hand in com- 
piling them. Here they are: 

“We hold these truths to be 
evident : 

That honesty is not only the best policy, 
but the most profitable policy; 
That a business succeeds 

serves ; 

That no business can 
it performs some service, cither better or 
more cheaply than any other agent; 

That retaining the business of an old 
customer is more important than getting 
the business of a new customer of the 
same size; 


self- 


only as it 


long exist unless 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
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That courtesy pays dividends regularly 
and promptly ; 

That a business which is being operated 
without a knowledge of the cost is riding 
to ruin; 

That the best salesmen a business can 
have are its customers; 

That the greatest asset of a man or busi- 
ness is the reputation for fair dealing; 

That the good-will of our own employes 
is just as desirable as the good-will of the 
trade; 

That all the advertising in the worid 
will not create a permanent demand for an 
inferior product; 

That success in business is more often 
won by men who are steady, conscientious 
pluggers than by the brilliant on-again, 
off-again boys; 

That common sense is the rarest com- 
modity on the market; 

That the prizes in this world go to those 
who are ordinary, industrious, fair and 
temperate.” 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, June 4—Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 15c. Tin— 
Easier; spot and futures, $41.62. Iron— 
Steady; No. 1 northern, $29.50@31.00; No. 
2 northern, $28.50@30.00; No. 2 southern, 


$27.00. Lead—Steady; spot, $7.25@7.37. 
Zinc—Quiet; East St. Louis, spot and 
nearby, $6.40@6.45. Antimony — Spot, 
$7.00. 
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In the telephone field dependability is more than 
a virtue—it’s a creed. Because Exide Batteries 
are inherently dependable their adoption by tele- 
phone engineers has been almost universal. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage batteries 
for every purpose 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 


133-157 Dufferin St., 


ARGUS PROTECTION MEETS 
EVERY REQUIREMENT 


The dependability 
proverbial among 
install these economical but 
enjoy real immunity from 
electric troubles. 


telephone men 


ARGUS STANDARD Type A 


Please tell the Advertiser you 


of ARGUS Arresters 


. When you i lc i| 1 f 
sure protectors, you ANN MI i 
i i and other WN I} 
i HANA | 


lightning 


is almost 


Wi | 


Toronto. 


TYPE ‘‘C’? COMBINED ARGUS LIGHTNING 
ARRESTER AND HIGH TENSION PROTECTOR 


offers you adequate protection against high tension currents as 


well as the 
foolproof, adaptable. 


other proven features of Argus Arresters. 


Simple, 


Write for literature 


Foote, Pierson & Company, Inc. 
160 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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THE AMERICAN ul 


TELEPHONES JOURNAL 


Comprising Telephony, levine Telephone Journal, Telephone Weekly, Telephone Magazine, Telephone Securities, The Telephone, Sound Waves 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


H. D. FARGO, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 
S. R. EDWARDS, EpiTor AND SECRETARY. 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


Janke SE ee -PRESIDENT AND ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


GO, Jr., WESTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Entered as second-class matter September 4, 1908, at the post office at Chicago, IIL, 


under act of March 38, 1879. 
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One of the most save the situation 
significant features HELPING THE SMALLER COMPANIES and benefit the 


of the conference 
of officers of state telephone associations 
—held in Chicago June 8 and_9, and re- 


ported in this issue—was the manifest 


appreciation of the importance of afford- 


ing more help to the smaller operating 
companies. 

Both the leaders of the various state or- 
ganizations present and the officers of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, under whose auspices the meet- 
ing was held, emphasized their increasing 
belief that the most effective way to build 
up the telephone industry is to extend or- 
ganized help to the smaller operating 
units. 

This is sound sense, assaying 16 ounces 
to the pound. It is gratifying to observe 
this anxiety on the part of association 
leaders to render practical aid to the small 
exchange in the many matters in which 
it needs counsel and assistance, such as 
financing, handling of employes, commis- 
sion hearings and the like. 

* * OX * 

In the past there has been a tendency to 
proceed on the theory that what was bene- 
ficial to the larger companies would also 
help the smaller ones, which is true in a 
general way, but rigid adherence to this 
idea alone has’ necessarily left the small 
exchanges to shift for themselves with re- 
gard to questions which applied vitally to 
them but did not especially concern the 
larger organizations. 

As was frequently emphasized at the 


Chicago conference last week, there are 


many problems concerning which the 


smaller exchanges need help from the or- 


ganizations, that are atttomatically handled 
by the big companies for themselves with- 
out association codperation. 

For the good of the entire industry, the 
associations should meet these particular 
needs of the smaller companies, and it is 
encouraging to note their disposition to 
do so. 

HE oe 

Men having extensive holdings in the 
telephone business, operating a group of im- 
portant exchanges, should know that it is 
to their interest to have the small. com- 
panies in their territory successful and con- 
tented. 


good service in the district, 


Such a condition tends toward 
helps public 
relations generally and is beneficial all 
around, 

; * * *K Xk 


The president of one important state 


association outlined the matter very sensi- 
bly when he said: 

“The small companies need help in han- 
dling many problems and it is to the in- 
terest of all of us to see that they get 
that help. The telephone business is a good 
business—none better—and nothing should 
be left undone by the associations and the 
larger companies to cooperate with the 
small exchanges and lend them a hand, 
for that will contribute to the general suc- 
cess of all. 

“When the little fellow gets up against 
a tough problem he does not know how to 
handle, it is natural for him to get dis- 
couraged, let things sag, and finally want 
to sell out. Some practical help at the 


right time will avoid such a condition, 


whole industry.” 
One association has adopted a good idea 
in sending out a questionnaire to all the 
telephone companies in the state to collect 
useful 


complete information on many 


points. Among the queries asked is: 
“Does the company desire to sell out? 
If so, for what reason?” 

The answers should disclose information 
of vital value to the association and its 
member companies occupying that territory. 
They could then take action to see that 
the property passed into competent hands, 
or, possibly, supply the remedy needed to 
tide over the difficulty, that might be only 
temporary, and prevent a change of own- 
ership if that were preferable. 

As a preliminary towards helpful co- 
Operation with 


all companies, the plan 


promises goods results. 
* OK OK Ok 
One problem common to both large and 
small telephone companies—and, in fact, 


to concerns in all lines of business—is 
the holding of competent employes in the 
organization. 

The expense resulting from the turn-over 
in employment is a factor that disturbs 
all business men, and ways and means to 
reduce it to the minimum are always be- 
with 


which this turn-over is held down often 


ing sought. In fact, the success 


determines whether 


the concern’s opera- 
tions show a profit or not. 
This is why employes’ benefit plans, 


including retirement pensions and similar 
measures to encourage employes to stay 
with a company, knowing that their faithe 
ful work and long service will be re- 
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warded, have been adopted by the largest 
business organizations of the country, and 
are a live topic with nearly all concerns of 
any size. 

* * * x 

Since the last national telephone conven- 
tion association leaders have given this 
They 


see the necessity of planting in the minds 


subject much serious consideration. 


of all telephone employes a belief that 
they are engaged in an important and per- 
manent line of work, and that loyalty and 
fidelity in its performance will bring them 
suitable reward and advancement. 

In the Bell organization the associated 
companies have their employment benefit 
associations, with a secretary in charge, 
which are working in conjunction with 
the corporation management with consid- 


erable success. 


aeLEPHONY 


In the Independent group there are thou- 
sands of small companies, which, acting 
individually, probably could not proceed 
along those lines; but it is hoped that tak- 
ing them by states, districts or groups of 
some sort, a plan may be formulated that 
will help such companies to handle the 
employe problem satisfactorily. 

Fe 

One decided advantage that an employe 
of the smaller company has, however, is 
that he ordinarily has an opportunity to 
acquire a financial interest in the business, 
Many 


and frequently become its owner. 


properties of various sizes are how con- 
trolled by men who, because of advanc- 
ing years, would like to turn them over 
to the man-on the-jol who has shown his 
worth. 


Helping to finance such a transaction— 
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enabling a good telephone man to take 
over a plant from an owner desiring to 
retire—is one of the ways that valuable 
codperation could be extended from as- 
sociation headquarters. 
x ok * x 
In the opinion of those at the confer- 


ence, 


principle of building and loan associations 
—which the Texas association is arrang- 
e 


ing to try out, offers great possibilities, 
and its operation in Texas will be care- 
fully watched. , 

So important did the conference con- 
sider the matters of plans for employe 
benefits and for financing, that a resolu- 
tion was adopted requesting that these 
topics. be included in the program for the 
convention of the national association to 
be held in Chicago in late October. 


State Association Executives Meet 


Semi-Annual Conference of Execut 
Held in Chicago. Last. Week—Tho: 
Benefit and Pension Plans and the 


Friday and Saturday, June 8 and 9, ex- 
ecutives of the various state telephone as- 
sociations held their semi-annual confer- 
ence at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Repre- 
sentatives from 13 state associations were 
present, and discussed various topics as 
affecting the industry and the associations. 

The major portion of the time was de- 
voted to discussion of employe-benefit 
plans and the financing of the smaller tele- 
phone companies, while inductive interfer- 
ence and the relation of the state asso- 
ciations to manufacturers and other ex- 
hibitors received considerable attention. 
There were definite expressions of opin- 
ions that the state organizations were en- 
deavoring to concentrate their efforts on 
advancement of the interests of the small 
companies. 

The conference, which’ was held under 
the auspices of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, was pre- 
sided over by President F. B. MacKinnon, 
of the national organization, and Charles 
C. Deering, of Des Moines, Iowa, secre- 
tary of the national organization and also 
of the Iowa association, acted as secretary. 


The first session was called to order 
about 11 o’clock Friday morning by Presi- 
dent MacKinnon, who stated that the 
meeting would be entirely informal: that 
there were two principal problems to be 
considered—employes’ benefit plans 
the financing of the small exchanges. 

He declared it important to interest the 
employe to retain him in service and to 
provide a system of benefits and a pen- 
sion for his old age. 


and 


rr 
President F. B. MacKinnon, of the Nation- 
al Organization, under the Auspices of 
Which the Conference Was Held, 
Presided at the Sessions. 


“Tf this cannot be done,” declared Pres- 
ident MacKinnon, “We shall lose employes 
and cannot attract new ones. The officers 
of the association have investigated the 
matter and arrived at the conclusion that 
the national association cannot handle it 
but that it must be done through the state 
organizations. 

“What are you going to do with the 
small exchange of 100 to 250 subscribers, 
which must be operated by an individual 2” 


es of State Telephone Associations 
ugh Discussions Had of Employe- 
“inancing of the Smaller Companies 


asked Mr. MacKinnon. “A number of 
suggestions have been made,’ he con- 
tinued, “and the most feasible plan is that 


the financing plan—based on the 


a good man be placed there and allowed — 


to acquire an interest in the plant.” 

The chairman referred to the plan sug- 
gested by Judge S. A. Lindsey, of Tyler, 
Texas, at the convention of the Texas 
Independent Telephone Association last 
March, and stated that details of it would 
be taken up later. ; 

The problems of financing the smaller 
companies, Mr. MacKinnon stated, should 
be handled through the state’ organiza- 
tions. Additional questions which he men- 
tioned as subjects which could be discussed 
were inductive interference, long distance 
operating rules, income tax procedure, and 
others. 


Preliminary to the discussions of the 
various questions, President MacKinnon 
called upon each one present to briefly in- 
troduce himself and state his connection. 

L. M. Kraege, of Topeka, Kan., secre- 
tary of the Kansas Independent Telephone 
Association, was the first in the circle 
to speak. 


He told of some of the prob- 


et 
. 


lems which the Kansas telephone men have, — 
mentioning particularly that of the state — 


taxes, which will soon come up. Kansas 
conditions he reported as improving, and 
he looks for better financing than has 
been the case in a number of years. The 
association is paying particular attention 
to the requirements of the smaller com- 
panies. 

J. G. Ihmsen, of Albany, N. Y., vice- 
president and general manager of the Up- 
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State Telephone Association of New York, 
expressed himself as heartily in favor of 
the meetings of state executives twice a 
year, as things can be learned which are 
very beneficial. The problems in New 
York are not the same as those in the 
West, but in his opinion the matter of pro- 
tecting the smaller companies has ad- 
vanced farther than in the West. He 
reported that not one bill reached the floor 
of the state legislature that was detri- 
mental to the telephone companies. 

A number of the New York companies 
are working on benefit and pension plans, 
but they have not been generally adopted 
by the small companies. Financing has 
not been taken up systematically, Mr. 
Ihmsen stated, and there is great room 
for improvement. 

Although only two years old, the New 
York association is regarded as a great 
success, and no one resigns after joining 
the association, although it is difficult to 
get them to join and attend meetings. 
This year, the association has adopted a 
plan of having small one-day meetings, 
which will be held not closer than one 
week apart. 


Although not representatives of state 


telephone association, H. D. Fargo, pres- 
ident, and S. R. Edwards, editor, of TELE- 
PHONY, expressed. their sympathy with the 
difficulties and problems of the managers 
of telephone companies and stated their 
readiness to assist in every way possible 
in solving the problems and aiding the 


_————— 
Charles C. Deering, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association, Told of Investiga- 
tions of Employe-Benefit and 
Pension Plans. 


associations and companies, individually 
or collectively. 

R. B. Still, of Tyler, Texas, president 
of the Texas Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, declared that with no paid off- 
cers the Texas association is making a 


real live job of its work. In Texas they 
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have all the legislative problems of the 
other associations and then some more. 
So far, they have had four 30-day ses- 
sions of the legislature, and the end is 
nou yew 

The association is particularly interested 
in the financing of small companies, and 
has already started preliminary work in the 
carrying out of a financing plan. 

F. V. Newman, of La Porte, Ind., general 
manager of the La Porte Telephone Co., 
expressed interest in the employes’ benefit, 
in traffic, and in labor turnover. 

R. W. Hedrick, Jefferson City, Mo., 
secretary of the Missouri Telephone Asso- 
ciation, stated that the Missouri companies 
have many troubles and different kinds 
of problems. 

Jay G. Mitchell, Springfield, Ill. sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Illinois Telephone 


R. B. Still, President of Texas Association, 
Related Details of Financing Plan 
Texas Is Placing in Operation, 


said there are $150,000,000 
invested in the telephone business in IIli- 
nois. He invited everyone to attend the 
Illinois convention, which is to be held at 
Decatur in November. 

Houck McHenry, Jefferson City, Mo., 
president of the Missouri Telephone Asso- 
ciation, although many years in the busi- 
ness, came to the meeting to learn, for he 
is interested in all of the problems which 
were mentioned by President MacKinnon. 

C. L. Kelly, of North Bend, Neb., pres- 
ident, Nebraska Telephone Association, 
said that although there are about 200 com- 
panies in Nebraska, the association’s work 
has not been very extensive. At the pres- 
ent time, there are about 100 companies 
members of the state association, which is 
a greater membership than ever before. 


Association, 


F, M. Boardman, Nevada, Iowa, presi- 
dent, lowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, announced that there has been a state 
association in lowa for many years. In 
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fact, the 25th anniversary of its organ- 
ization was celebrated last spring. 

The association devotes much time to op- 
erators’ schools, and he expressed the opin- 
ion that the organization does a big work 
Miss Anne Barnes is em- 


in this direction. 


J. G. Ihmsen, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the New York Association, 
Told How ‘New York Does It.’’ 
ployed by the association as traveling chief 
operator, and her services are always at 
the command of the Iowa companies. 
During the spring months, Miss Barnes 
conducts operators’ schools for the Iowa 
State College, the last of which are being 

held this month. 

H. E. Bradley, Harrisburg, Pa., presi- 
cent of the Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Trafic Association, declared that toll 
work is the principal interest of the 21- 
year old state organization. It clears for 
all the Independent companies which ex- 
change business with the Bell companies 
in the surrounding seven states, and also 
clears for the Bell companies. Because 
of this latter fact, the Bell companies ap- 
pear on the association lists as members, 
but they are members for toll clearing 
purposes only. 

While there were some bills introduced 
in the legislature, there were none which 
were passed that would cause trouble to 
the companies. 

Mr. Bradley spoke briefly on the Inde- 
pendent Pioneers’ organization and outlined 
plans for increasing its membership and 
activities. 

Frank A. Knapp, of Bellevue, Ohio, 
president of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association, reported the Ohio or- 
ganization as running as smoothly as ever, 
with the legislature adjourned. The tax 
commission has been fair to the Ohio 
companies, and the public utilities commis- 
sion is treating the companies fairly. 

The Ohio organization aims to take care 
of the small companies, for it wants to 
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keep them in the business. He stated that 
a questionnaire is now being sent out with 
the idea of collecting information relative 
to the companies, in order that the asso- 
ciation may be in a better position to aid 
them. Illustrative of the questions asked 
is one which inquires whether a plant is 
for sale, the idea being that the asso- 
ciation may be of assistance in keeping 
it in the Independent ranks. . 

J. C, Crowley,< Jr, ‘ot Sts Paul Minn, 
secretary-treasurer of the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association, declared that in Minne- 
sota all the troubles experienced by com- 
panies ‘in other states are present. He 
mentioned some of the 27 bills which had 
been introduced into the legislature. Among 
them was a bill providing for the regula- 
tion of inductive interference. This passed 
‘the senate and was second on the calendar 
in the house and would have been passed 
‘if it had been brought up on the floor. 
Mr. Crowley referred to the small com- 
‘panies and the activities of the associa- 
tion in their behalf. 

Jay Greaves, of Glencoe, Minn., presi- 
dent, Minnesota Telephone Association, 
reported that although all of the telephone 
companies in Minnesota are in the asso- 
ciation, its activities are those of the small 
companies. The large companies are not 
represented on the board of directors, but 
cooperate with the officers in every possible 
Way. 

J. A. Steninger, of Parker, S. D., ex- 
president of the South Dakota Telephone 
Association, spoke briefly of the legislative 


J. A. Steninger, of Parker, 
of the South Dakota Association. 


About 50 of 


Ex-President 


activities in South Dakota. 
the South Dakota companies 
members of the association. 

F. O. Cuppy, Lafayette, Ind., secretary 
of the Indiana Telephone Association, out- 
lined the organization of the state associa- 
tion, and declared that they are strong on 


are now 
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district organization in that state. There 
are about 600 Independent companies, many 
of them very small. Over 200 belong to 
the state association, and about 500 to the 
Gistrict associations. 

While there were many bills detrimental 
to utilities introduced into the state legisla- 
ture, most of them were killed. The tele- 
phone industry in Indiana is in as good 
shape as it ever has been, Mr. Cuppy re- 
ported. The small companies are in less 
need of financial aid than the larger com- 
panies, as the smal! owner can usually 
finance himself. He stated that the Indiana 
utilities 


are all codperating with one 
another. 

Dr. R.-E, Gordon, El Paso, Ill., presi- 
dent of the Illinois clephone Association, 
expressed the opinion that, on the whole, 
Illinois is getting along favorably now. It 


has been worried by icgislative affairs, but 
at the present time ihe eight-hour law—a 
pet measure in the ijegislature—is the only 
menacing bill. 

District organizations have not met with 
success in Illinois, but there have been 
good sessions held when it has been pos- 
sible to get the men together. The state 
association is in a very strong position. 
In the case of smal] companies which are 
not able to pay for the making out of re- 
ports, etc., the association has arranged 
that free service be given to them. 

All present having briefly reported, a 
recess was taken for lunch, which was 
served in an adjoining room. 

The Friday afternoon 


session opened 


en 
Jay Greaves, of Glencoe, President of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association. 
with a discussion of convention dates. 
President MacKinnon brought up the mat- 
ter by stating that there had been consid- 
erable dissatisfaction created among the 
manufacturers and other exhibitors at 
state conventions Owing to conflicts in 
the dates or having the dates too close to- 
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gether, so that it was difficult for the 
exhibitors to get their exhibits shipped 
from one convention city to another. He 
stated that there were several of the ex- 
hibitors present and called upon Frank L. 
Eldridge, of Chicago, general sales repre- 
sentative of the French Battery & Carbon 
Co., to start the discussion. 


During the past two or three years, Mr. 
Eldridge stated, manufacturers and job- 
bers have been put to considerable expense 
due to duplicate dates of conventions or 
conventions in widely separated states be- 
ing too close together. He expressed the 
desire that some schedule of convention 
dates be worked out whereby conflicting 
dates would be eliminated and dates for 
conventions in widely separated states be 
arranged with the idea of facilitating 
getting exhibits from one city to another. 

“He said that there was much dissatis- 
faction among exhibitors owing to the 
irregularity in the convention dates, par- 
ticularly during the past season. 

George R. Folds, president, Cook Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, said that his company 
had two convention exhibits, but found 
that two are not enough, and he cited 
illustrations where it was impossible to 
make the conventions with two exhibits 
traveling all the time. He also brought 


up the point that some of the exhibitors 
do not have enough men to send to the 
conventions when two are held on the 
same dates. 

Mr. Eldridge brought a laugh when he 
said that there was talk of the manufac- 


| 
L. M. Kraege, Secretary of the Kansas 
Independent Telephone Association. 


turers holding conventions and having cus- 
tomers follow them around—in other 
words, reverse the tables, 

O. V. Dodge, of Chicago, sales man- 
ager, Automatic Electric Co., spoke of 
the efforts made by his company to follow 
the conventions and have exhibits at each. 
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H. E. Bradley, of Pennsylvania, stressed 
the importance of exhibits at the state 
conventions and advocated codperation 
with the exhibitors. He thought that if 
the national association officers are notified 
away in advance of dates, conflicts can be 
avoided. 

Jay Greaves, of Minnesota, pointed out 


H. E. Bradley, of Harrisburg, President of 
the Pennsylvania Association. 


that there are factors which enter into the 
dates which have to-be considered. He 
cited the case of Minnesota, where the 
legislature meets every two years. It has 
been found that if the convention is held 
before the legislature meets, the companies 
are awakened and more effective work is 
done. He expressed the opinion that the 
one remedy is for all the states to fix 
tentative dates at least six months in ad- 
vance and then conflicts could be adjusted. 

R. B. Still, of Texas, endorsed the idea 
of fixing tentative dates. If the by-laws 
of the state association set the time and 
it is found necessary to change, it could 
be done. 

L. M. Kraege, of Kansas, declared that 
the state organizations ought to do every- 
thing possible to help the exhibitors. 

C. C. Deering, of Iowa, stated that it 
was only a few years ago that an effort 
was made to get the dates fixed through 
advance correspondence, and this worked 
out fairly well. The past year, however, 
there had been a worse muddle than for 
some years. Mr. Deering brought out the 
fact that when there are conflicts, the 
smaller conventions, which most need the 
help that good exhibits give, lose out for 
it is only natural that the best exhibits go 
to the convention that has a larger at- 
tendance. 

Jay G. Mitchell, of Illinois, stated that 
Illinois was probably the worst offender, 
as it has been dodging both national and 
state conventions. He requested the manu- 
facturers to aid in fixing the dates for the 
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Illinois convention to be held at Decatur 
in November. 

J. C. Crowley, of Minnesota, also ex- 
tended a like invitation. 

President Folds, of the Cook Electric 
Co., brought up the matter of truck and 
porter service at the hotels, and John F. 
Jaap, sales manager of the Cook company, 


Houck McHenry, of Jefferson City, Presi- 
dent of the Missouri Association. 


told of experiences in getting exhibits to 
the exhibit rooms. 

Jay G. Mitchell, of Illinois, said that 
the hotels claimed exhibitors damage 
hotels and furniture. This made it diff- 
cult to make arrangements for conven- 
tions. He asked for the codperation of 
exhibitors in using care not to cause dam- 
age to the rooms. He stated that the 
Illinois association has guaranteed the 
hotel in Decatur to make good on any 
damage caused by the exhibitors. 

H. E. Bradley, Pennsylvania, related his 
experiences in that the hotel told him 
what the exhibitors could not do and he 
in turn notified them—and they didn’t do 
them. He declared that a great deal can 
be accomplished by such notification. 

President MacKinnon expressed his be- 
lief that if the difficulty of the associa- 
tions in dealing with hotels be impressed 
upon exhibitors, there would be much 
good accomplished. He commended Mr. 
Greaves’ suggestion relative to fixing the 
convention dates at least six months in 
advance, and thought that the difficulties 
complained of could be thus eliminated to 
a large extent. 

He then called upon Secretary Deering 
to open the discussion on the employes’ 
benefit plan. 

Mr. Deering told of the investigation 
which had been made, pointing out that 
most of the states have compensation laws, 
the provisions of which vary in the differ- 
ent states. As a result of this, practically 
all of the companies are forced to carry 
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compensation insurance, and he declared 
the Bell benefit plan more liberal than the 
compensation law. Several of the larger 
Independent companies have payrolls of 
sufficient size to provide an average ex- 
perience and have put in employes’ benefit 
plans. 

It had been thought, he stated, that the 
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F. A. Knapp, of Bellevue, President of the 

Ohio Independent Telephone Association. 
national association could ‘inaugurate a 
plan and carry it out the same as the Bell 
companies have done. Investigation, how- 
ever, has convinced the officers that it is 
not feasible because of the difference in 
the various state compensation laws and 
also the expense which would be involved 
in making investigations if the companies 
were scattered all over the country. 

It is thought that a workable scheme 
can be established and handled in a very 
satisfactory way by an organization in 
one state or a group of adjoining states. 
Mr. Deering presented statistics showing 
the costs of several of the companies, 
which revealed that the expense is very 
little, if any, over the rate for carrying 
compensation insurance, while the benefits 
to employes are greater than the compen- 
sation laws provide. 

There was an extended discussion in 
which all present participated, during 
which the many difficulties and factors 
that are encountered in the establishment 
of an employes’ benefit plan for the Inde- 
pendent companies were brought out. It 
was the general opinion that a plan of 
some kind is most desirable and _ that 
some practical plan can be worked out. 

The suggestion was advanced that pos- 
sibly, if the requirements which are de- 
sired were all drawn up and submitted to 
insurance companies, some insurance com- 
pany would make a special rate, based 
upon the acceptance of a great number of 
the Independent companies. 

The session adjourned at 5 p. m., Presi- 
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Dr. R. E. Gordon, of El Paso, President of 
the Illinois Telephone Association. 


dent MacKinnon announcing that the Sat- 
urday morning session would first con- 
sider the financing of telephone companies. 

In the evening the executives were 
guests of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association at a theater party. 

Immediately upon the opening of the 
Saturday session, President MacKinnon 
called Supon RB ae oull eo teebexas i eto 
present the plan originated by Judge S. A. 
Lindsey, of Tyler, Texas, for financing 
the smaller telephone companies. This 
plan, which is based upon the building 
and loan idea, was outlined in TELEPHONY 
of April 7. 

Mr. Still stated that the details are 
difficult to work out, such as organiza- 
tion, incorporation under the state laws, 
etc. However, Judge Lindsey and other 
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F. M. Boardman, President of the lowa 
Independent Telephone Association. 


hackers are going ahead with it and, in 
fact, since the March Texas’ convention, 
have loaned practically $40,000 under the 
plan. These loans wi!l be turned over to 
the loan association wien it is formed. 

As an instance of »hat has been done, 
Mr. Still said that $25.000 has been loaned 
on one property for purchase and in- 
stallation of a new switchboard, substation 
equipment, etc. If this money could not 
have been obtained, the owner would have 
been forced to sell. 

Mr. Still indicated that the plan has 
been copied so far as possible from the 
building and loan idea, which has been 
thoroughly tried out. 

To pay out a loan, °0 monthly payments 
are required, each payment being $15.83 


per $1,000 borrowed. This includes in- 


J. A. Pratt, of Madison, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin State Telephone Association. 


F. V. Newman, of La Porte, Ind., General 
Manager of the La Porte Telephone Co. 
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c. L. Kelly, of North Bend, President of 
the Nebraska Telephone Association. 


terest and a payment on the principal. To 
start with, payments on the interest are 
greater than on the loan, but toward the 
end of the 90-month period, practically 
all the payment applies to the principal 
with very little for interest. 

As illustrative of this, Mr. Still stated 
that the interest the first month would be 
$8.33 and the payment on principal $7.50. 
The 45th month, the interest payment 
would be $5.03, and the payment on prin- 
cipal $10.80. The interest payment the 
70th month would be $2.54, and the pay- 
ment on principal $13.29. The interest on 
the 90th month is 14 cents and the pay- 
ment on principal $15.69, 

The interest charged nets 10 per cent 
on the actual amount outstanding. When 
it is taken into consideration that. 10 per 


of Lafayette, 
the Indiana Telephone Association. 


F. O. Cuppy, Secretary of 
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cent interest is paid only ou money needed, 
this rate really is no more than paid on 
regular loans, where interest is paid on 
the entire sum. Any telephone company 
can figure that it can complete the pay- 
ment in 90 months. 


The loans are secured by a water-tight 
deed of trust mortgage on the property. 
As a tighter rein is required on a small 
property than on a large property, provi- 
sion is made to insure proper spending of 
the money, and the association holds the 
right to see that all taxes are paid and 
that the loan is otherwise protected. 

With an experienced telephone man in 
charge, it is believed that the investment 
is as safe as government bonds, year in 
and year out. 

Mr. Still is very enthusiastic over the 
plan ‘and expects that it will not be diffi- 


J. C. Crowley, Jr., of St. Paul, Secy.-Treas. 
of the Minnesota Association. 


cult to interest people in order to obtain 
money to make the loans to the companies. 
It is figured that of the 10 per cent interest 
charged, about Z per cent will go for ad- 
ministration and 8 per cent to the in- 
vestor. 

The Texas association is determined to 
give the country an example of what can 
be done in the line of an industry fnanc- 
ing itself, and Mr. Still hopes to report 
some definite results within the next few 
months. He was asked a number of ques- 
tions regarding the various details of the 
plan and a great deal of interest was 
manifested in it. The plan was generally 
commended and the Texas experiment will 
be very closely watched. 

President MacKinnon, in 
discussion, declared the plan the 
constructive that has been submitted. 

Jay G. Mitchell, of Illinois, in relating 
experiences in Illinois, brought up the 
point of standardizing the trust deed so 
that a bond of one telephone company will 
be exactly like that of another, and thus 


closing the 
most 
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a general market can be created through 
the standardization. 

The matter of interference 
was then brought up, President MackKin- 
non. stating his belief that the enactment 
of definite laws would settle the question 
by providing a definite procedure to be 


inductive 


followed by both power and _ telephone 
companies. 
Jay Greaves, of Minnesota, outlined 


conditions in that state. He told of the 
bill which was introduced in the legisla- 
ture through the efforts of the association 
and that it had passed the senate and 
would have gone through the house if it 
had been voted upon. Since the legisla- 
ture adjourned, the attitude of the power 
companies has changed and there is every 
indication that they desire to codperate. 
In the discussion it was brought out 


Jay G. Mitchell, of Springfield, Secy.-Treas. 
of the Illinois Association. 

that Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 

and Pennsylvania have the matter of in- 

ter ference handled by their state commis- 

sions and that it is working quite satis- 

factorily. 

It apparently was the general opinion 
that the best solution of the question is 
the agreement of. power and_ telephone 
companies to a definite procedure and then 
the enacting of this into a law whereby 
the state commissions will have the en- 
forcing of the procedure. 

J. C. Crowley, Jr., of Minnesota, moved 
that it be the sense of the meeting that 
the benefit and finance plans should be 
made the leading subjects for the program 
at the national convention in October. 
This was unanimously carried. 

J. G, Ihmsen, of New York, moved that 
the investigation being made by the officers 
of the association of the employes’ benefit 
plans be extended to obtain information 
from insurance companies to cover all the 
benefits and pension requirements, and also 


without compensation insurance for the 
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benefit of companies in states where the 
compensation insurance has to be placed 
with the state department. This motion 
being seconded, was likewise carried. 
After a unanimous motion of thanks 
to the officers of the association for the 
entertainment provided and the successful 
meeting, the conference adjourned. 


Vermont Association Will Have 
Annual Meeting June 28-29. 
Arrangements which are being com- 
pleted for the third annual convention 
of the Telephone Association of Vermont 
indicate that it’s going to be a very in- 
teresting meeting. It will be held in Bur- 
lington, at the Hotel Van Ness, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 28 and 29. ‘ 
Secretary C. L. Ovitt, of Enosburg 
Falls, who is “in the know” of what the 


R. W. Hedrick, of Jefferson City, Secretary 
of the Missouri Telephone Association. 


committee in charge is planning, prophe- 
sies a large attendance, for matters of im- 
portance to all telephone men in Vermont 
will be taken up and there will be many 
benefits to be gained by being present. He 
urges that plans to attend be made early. 

There will be, in addition, a very fine 
exhibit of all that is latest in equipment 
for telephone systems. 


District Meetings for This Year 
Started in Oklahoma. 

The telephone division of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association recently held the first 
of the district conferences for this year. 
The meeting was at Broken Arrow, and 
J. W. Walton, manager of the Broken 
Arrow Telephone Co. and chairman of the 
telephone division, was in charge. The 
conferences last year proved of great value 
to the telephone companies, and plans for 
the gatherings this year assure both great- 
er interest and greater benefits. Addresses 
and discussions, followed by a_ banquet 
made up the program for the day. 


In Partnership With the Public 


What Constitutes the Subscriber’s Impression of the Company—How the 
Operators Can Create a Better Understanding of the Company by the 
Patron—Paper Presented at a Recent Operators’ School in North Dakota 


Before getting down to any definite sug- 
gestions as to the relations which we 
should undertake to cultivate and develop 
between the public and ourselves, let us 
look first at conditions as they exist and 
consider what is the theoretical relation 
between the public and the public service 
corporations from the company’s point of 
view, and from the point of view of the 
public. 

The relation of the company to the pub- 
lic has been likened to a partnership. The 
transmission of freight, individuals and so 
forth from one part of the country to 
another, or from one state to another, is 
a public service. 

The facilities for the public service 
might theoretically be furnished by the 
government, either state or municipal. 
This is the method in this country as far 
as public roads are concerned. It is gen- 
erally the case in the furnishing of water 
supply, sewer facilities and so forth. 

The demand for other classes of public 
service came so much faster than the 
government authorities were ready to un- 
dertake them that private individuals 
assumed the risk and responsibility and 
therein was developed the great privately- 
owned railroad and transportation services 
and later the privately-owned telegraph 
and telephone. These corporations or- 
ganized to furnish this service and as soon 
as they functioned as such they became 
public service corporations. 

What then is our relation to a public 
service corporation? To the public? We 
form a certain partnership with the public. 
They furnish us rights in the streets, etc. 
It is to them that we must try to give first- 
class service. 

By «first-class service I mean service 
that is just as good as human ingenuity 
can devise and produce at a fair cost to 
the consumer. In other words, just as 
good service as can be expected. By 
comprehensive service, I mean _ service 
which, within reason, is within reach of 
the entire public. We cannot simply touch 
the high spots and take all of the cream. 


The popular outcry of the public has 
been against corporations. The public con- 
siders them all the same; if some have 
been bad, all are bad. The public who 
raise this outcry have never become well 
enough acquainted with us to know that 
we are not bad; at least, that our inten- 
tions are of the very best. 

Again, we are a monopoly. What does 
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it mean to one of the public when he 
classes us as a monopoly? He begins to 
get angry right away. He cannot look 
around and decide for himself what people 
he wants to do business with in regard to 
his telephone service. He has to do busi- 
ness with us or none at all, and having 
no choice grates on him. 

He believes that the price has been fixed 
and, having no other recourse in case he 
does not like the product, thinks that the 
company is bound to make an extortionate 


WORKING TO ONE END. 


There are three factors in our eco- 
nomic system today that must be taken 
into consideration in our work—the 
shareholders, the employes, the com- 
munity. 

If we can develop right relations and 
conditions in industry, we shall have a 
much more satisfactory relation—not 
only between capital and labor, be- 
tween employer and employes, but also 
between the community as a whole and 
the various parts of that community, 
for we shall all be working to one end. 
—Gerard Swope, President, General 
Electric Co. 
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profit by furnishing him a cheaper article 
than he is entitled to for the price. This 
we know to be a misapprehension on the 
part of the interested public. The fact is 
that with the price fixing, the public serv- 
ice corporations are striving for an exis- 
tence, let alone seeking any investments 
for profits. It is this misapprehension that 
brings about many of the misunderstand- 


_ ings between the company and the sub- 


scriber which we have to “iron out” with 
tact. 

We must use fact always. Lack of tact 
when dealing with a subscriber has been 
the cause of trouble in a great many cases. 
Subordinates, while they cannot be taught 
so that they will be infallible in tactful 
treatment to the public, must be courteous 


- and more can be done in that line in the 


future than has been done in the past. 


Just remember when a man comes to the 
telephone office, or calls to ask for a 
change, or to register a complaint, that he 
has a perfect right to do so. 

He should be waited upon and attended 
to courteously and not be referred around 
from one office to another. Why treat a 
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man who is angry in an angry way? He 
is not going to leave until he gets this 
grievance out of his system. Use him 
courteously. Use tact. Do not irritate our 
troubles. Don’t make them any worse. 

Bear in mind every day that you are 
“serving the public.’ And always bear in 
mind that service means not only furnish- 
ing the public with telephone connections, 
but waiting upon them courteously when 
they come to the office and giving them 
the same cordial treatment in looking after 
the smaller things and the many details 
that we try to give them on the main 
proposition. 

We must remove all misunderstanding 
as far as possible. We must let them know 
that our problems are simply the difficul- 
ties we encounter in their service. They 
should understand that all our problems 
and difficulties and trouble come in at- 
tempting to give them service. If we can 
make them understand this, it will simplify 
matters appreciably. The nearer we get to 
a complete understanding, the better. 

We should ever keep in mind that we 
are “serving the public” and try to secure 
the respect of every member of the public 
with whom we come in contact. Win re- 
spect for yourself and respect for the ~ 
company. If the subscriber is in any way 
fair-minded, you can get his respect if 
you spend time and tact enough—and once 
you get their confidence you remove their 
distrust. 

Treat your subscriber a little bit better 
than he expects to be treated. Surprise 
him! Leave the obligation on his part. 
You then have done’ something worth 
while. Use the same kind of gilt-edged 
treatment in cases of minor importance — 
that you use in cases of fire, death, sick- — 
ness, etc. In this way we will make many 
lasting friends for the company and will 
help to solve the question of public rela-_ 
tions. : 

It has been said that human nature 
divides people into two different groups— 
reasonable and unreasonable—but we have — 
never seen anything within the law which 
limits the duty of a public service corpora- 
tion to merely serving reasonable people—it 
is up to us to serve unreasonable people 
as well. As the unreasonable people are — 
the ones who are most likely to make trou- _ 
ble for us, we ought to be more anxious 7. 
to meet and explain to them than to the 
others who are very likely to look at things 1 
reasonably without detailed explanation. _ 


Drrts. 
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Every subscriber in this vast territory 
of ours hears the voice of some telephone 
operator every day. That is the operator’s 
contact. This is where the’ smile in the 
voice acts as the public crier for the com- 
pany. Thrice blessed is the operator who 
has a “smile” voice. This accomplishment 
may be acquired, and we must work every 
day and never forget that we are striving 
to.attain that musical voice. 

In closing let me say that the public will 
respond to reasonablness, courteousness 
and good will; but we, as employes, must 
feel those elements within ourselves before 
we can extend them to the public. Re- 
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member the “smile” voice. The poet says: 


When time, life’s adviser, 
Has made you much wiser, 
You won't be so quick with the blow; 
You won’t be so willing 
To fight for a shilling, 
And change a good friend to a foe. 


Summing the whole'in one rule, I would 
say, “Always put yourself in the other 
person’s place, and when in doubt, apply 
the Golden Rule.” 


That is fairly simple. Put yourself right 
in his place, look at it from his viewpoint, 
and then treat him fairly with his point 
of view and never let a man get away 
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from you without leaving in his mind a 
feeling of respect toward you and the 
company. 

Let every individual treat the public as 
if he, himself, were the whole company 
and had the whole responsibility, present 
and future. We should try every day as 
a public service corporation to be just a 
little different and a little better than the 
average. 

It may be a task to do those things at 
first—to remember to do them—but after 
awhile they will come naturally to us, and 
then we'll be surprised: at the pleasure it 
gives us to do them. 


Problems of a Small Town Operator 


The Operator as a Servant of the People and of Her Company—Courtesy, 
Patience and Other Qualities Which Will Lighten Her Work—Paper Read 
at Operators’ School Held Under Auspices of North Dakota Association 


The problems of an operator cannot be 
laid out as exact concrete facts because of 
the varying conditions of villages of this 
size, and also the variations of the charac- 
ters of the people of the different com- 
munities cause all business concerns to 
deal with them in a little different way. 
As my work has been in one of the small 
exchanges, I can speak of my experience 
in a small-town way. I will discuss this 
matter from the standpoint of an operator 
as a servant to the people; then I shall 
deal with her duties as a servant to the 
company. 

To begin with, what does the public ex- 
pect of the girl,at the switchboard? Some 
people expect far too much; others under- 
stand and are satisfied with the service as 
required by the company; and others do 
not care. 

The first group is the hardest to deal 
with and sometimes very trying to one’s 
nerves. They do not realize how tedious 
and tiresome it is for an operator to sit at 
the switchboard all day long; bvt they 
imagine her to be a careless, ambitious, 
gum-chewing girl, who has nothing to do 
but sit around looking wise. Even when 
things are running at their smoothest, they 
display their unfortunate dispositions over 
the wire. 

Our rebellious characters are sometimes 
heated to a burning point, but if we are 
of a good metal, we can control ourselves 
and meet the worst with a smile. Of 
course, there are extremes which must be 
met in a ladylike and congenial manner, 
and the necessary explanations will gen- 
erally settle the dispute. 

You all know that one of the first 
things you are taught when becoming’ an 

operator is to be courteous to your sub- 
 scribers. ‘How many times have you tried 
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your best to give service to a subscriber 
and gone out of your way to accommodate 
him and jeopardize the business of the 
entire exchange by waiting on his call, only 
to have him make the statement over the 
telephone to one of his friends that he 
“couldn’t get any service’ ? 

We all have our troubles with the sub- 
scriber who takes down the receiver and 
holding down the switchhook gives a ring 
and expects us to answer before he can 
say anything. He is the subscriber who 
believes that the operator is nothing more 
or less than a mechanical being, and his 
whole thought is of his own problems to 
the exclusion of the operator. 

Requests for correct time are numerous 
in small exchanges and sometimes they do 
interfere with the service; but if they be- 
come too numerous, the subscriber should 
be tactfully informed as to the rules of 
the company and possibly the reasons for 
such. Other requests for information 
should be dealt with in a like manner. 
Visitors at the exchange should be treated 
with respect and in a courteous manner. 

Only occasionally a visitor becomes a 
nuisance by trying to use the central office 
as a loafing place. In a case like this, the 
visitor should be informed that the ex- 
change is a place of business and not a 
restroom. The operator should strive to 
show the people that the telephone com- 
pany is a business concern and does all of 
its business in a business-like manner; at 
the same time she should show them that 
the company is giving them its highest 
service to the best of its ability. 

Corporations are judged to a certain ex- 
tent by their employes, so it again remains 
our duty to make an impression on the 
public, learn to know them, mix with 
them, and make them feel that we are in- 


terested in their affairs as well as our own. 
If we make a good impression among the 
citizens, they will respect us and the com- 
pany for it. Any company which has 
gained the respect of the people will be 
forgiven for minor offenses, but if disre- 
spected, it will often be condemned for 
unjust causes. 

This question arises in the minds of. 
many employers: “Are my employes work- 
ing for a salary, or are they working for 
the good of the concern?” 

If they are working merely for the pen- 
nies, they are tramping on their own toes 
as wellas their employers’. It is the person 
who faithfully works for the good of the 
concern and love of his work who suc- 
ceeds, and the higher salaries and the suc- 
cess of the company follow close behind. 

How is an operator going to do this 
in her position? It is easy enough if she 
will imagine herself owner of her own 
exchange and the company as a sort of 
director or guardian. 

In a town the size of Anamoose, it is 
necessary for the operator to be at the 
exchange so long each day that she can 
almost call it her home. Therefore, it 
remains her duty and the duty of the com- 
pany to make the office as homelike and 
comfortable as possible. 

Agreeable location and quarters should 
be provided with homelike fixtures and 
other necessities which go to make things 
comfortable and agreeable. After these 
things are provided by the company the 
duty falls on the operator to care for and 
keep things just as tidy as she would have 
it in her own home. 

Surroundings play a great part on one’s 
disposition, and as a telephone girl must 
have a good disposition, clean, wholesome 
and agreeable surroundings are necessary. 
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Then comes the operator’s duty to the 
switchboard. She should feel the same as 
an engineer does toward his engine— 
“These are mine. I will give them the 
best of care and they will give me the best 
of service.” 

The switchboard should be dusted often; 
care should be taken that it is not dam- 
aged or marred, nor any liquid or sticky 
substances spilled on it. She should be- 
come interested and know the switchboard 
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and other central-office equipment so that 
she understands it.and knows the parts. 
She should be able to make minor re- 
pairs, such as replacing defective fuses and 
heat coils, making connections and tests 
for the benefit of the testman. She should 
always be on the lookout for any defects 
in the service and report the trouble 
promptly, giving its nature, location and 
other necessary details as accurately as 
possible, so that it can be taken care of 
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with the least possible delay and annoy- 
ance to the subscriber. 

Personally, I think that an operator 
must fight her own problems, meeting them 
with a level head—which she must have if 
she is to make a success of her work—and 
I believe that a consistent policy of fair- 
ness will mean much to her success. 

Imagine everything the company owns 
at your exchange as your own; therefore, 
it should receive the best of care. 


Value of System and Co-operation 


No Enterprise Can Afford to Ignore These Watchwords—There Must Be 
Co-operation Between All Factors—Each Person Is an Important Part of the 
Whole—Paper Read at Operators’ School of the North Dakota Association 


System and cooperation are the two 
main watchwords in all fields of present- 
day activity. It was system and codpera- 
tion, as well as their highly-trained armies, 
upon which the Central Powers relied to 
win the war. And it was not until the 
Allies had grasped to the fullest extent 
and remedied their lack of these two fund- 
amentals that they were successful in over- 
coming the enemy. 

There is no enterprise so great—none so 
small—that it can afford to ignore the 
importance of applying these watchwords 
as necessary factors to its success. By 
“applying,” I mean translating them into 
action. 

The telephone business is daily growing 
in importance. Daily, everywhere, it is 
becoming an indispensable adjunct to the 
business and social worlds. It is an indis- 
pensable concomitant of the paraphernalia 
which, before its advent, was considered 
sufficient to the efficient running of a busi- 
ness. This being so, let us examine what 
can be done to improve our system and 
cooperation. 

I hold that the first thing to keep in 
mind is codperation between the company 
and its employes. If the company works 
hand-in-hand with its employes, and the 
employes with the company, there will soon 
grow up a system which will be unbeat- 
able. If the company stands aloof and, 
by its aloofness, discourages confidence; 
or if it adopts an attitude of indifference 
towards suggestions, it will fall short of 
its object of attaining full codperation. 

The second item of importance in this 
discussion is codperation between the em- 
ployes. Quick, efficient, cheerful service, 
first by each individual operator; second, 
between the operators at the respective ex- 
changes. 

There should be no indifference to the 
requirements of either a nearby or a dis- 
tant station; no jostling or shunting along 
the line. The “line” is the property of the 
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company—not of any single operator. The 
“line” is for the service of patrons, and 
each operator should, so to speak, toss 
her ball of efficienc. to every other op- 
erator with whom she comes into contact 
along the line. Keep on tossing that ball, 
and the public will have no just cause to 
complain on the score of inefficiency. 

Let us all pull together! Let us under- 


stand the kind of service we are selling; 
be prompt in delivering it; be quick in con- 
necting at connection points, and equally 


prompt in disconnecting. A loyal atten- 
tion to these points wil! save many minutes, 
even hours of time. 
As part of. system 
would like to suggest 


nd codperation, I 
the value of giving 


a definite answer at once, whenever 
feasible. 

There is one party who is interested in 
this discussion, though he may not take 
part in it. I mean the “dear public.” The 


public is, as a whole, as ignorant of the 
operation of the service he demands as a 
child is of the mechanism of a watch. 

Whenever possible, try to bring this 
party to the point where he also. will 
cooperate; also become part of the desired 
perfection in system. 7% achieve such an 
end, cultivate personali‘y. 

Personality will make itself felt in most 
cases. The knowledge that the voice at 
the other end of the line belongs to some- 
one who is not an atitomaton, but who 
really and truly desires to render service, 
will soon be effective in removing a great 
deal of discontent, which is principally due 
to ignorance. 

Also, I would remind you of the precept: 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

We have to deal with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women. Courtesy, 
even under the most trying circumstances, 
should be shown towards all; for, if you 
are duly performing your bond with the 
company, you can afford to overlook re- 
marks that seem directed versonally to you. 


And if we are pestered with “fool” 
questions once in awhile, remember the 


command: “And. whosoever shall compel — 


thee to go a mile; go with him twain.” 
Often, we have not only to perform our 
whole duty, but a good deal more than is 
actually required of us. 

To sum up then: Let each individual 
operator keep in view what it devolves 
especially upon her to perform. Let the 
company bring its full quota of codpera- 
tion in the common work, Let each sta- 
tion bear in mind that it is only a part of 
a magnificent whole; that a call from any 
station to another is as important a cog in 
the wheel of system as any other call. 

In unity is strength. Then let us not 
work deviously, as though we had no 
responsibility for our fellow workers, but 
unitedly, conscious that we are together 
operating a machine which is conferring 
untold blessings upon mankind, and that 
the complete success of that machine de- 
pends: First, upon our individual effi- 
ciency; second, upon the hearty codpera- 
tion between all who are engaged in run- 
ning that machine. We shall then have 
system in the complete sense of the word. 


Change In Billing Toll Charges By 
Bell Connecting Companies. 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has been making a number of new con- 


tracts with Nebraska connecting companies _ 
covering the handling of toll traffic origi- — 


nating on the latters’ exchanges. In order 
to save considerable circuit time, a new 
method of accounting has been devised. 


Under this plan it will not be necessary, — 


except in unusual cases, to furnish the 
connecting company operator with the time 
and charges of the call. 

Under the old plan the charge tickets 
prepared by the connecting company were 
used to bill its subscribers, while the Bell 
company made out a ticket that it em- 


ployed in settlement with the originating — 
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company. Under the new plan the con- 
necting company makes out no tickets, 
while those of the Bell are made in du- 
plicate, one going to the connecting com- 
pany for use in billing its subscribers and 
the other to the accounting department 
for recording and settlement with the con- 
necting company. As this is a time saver 
for the smaller companies, they are gen- 
erally accepting the proposition. 


District Meeting of New York Up- 
State Association June 22. 

The Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York will have a district meeting at 
Vernon, Oneida County, on Friday, June 
22. It will be held at the Sconondoa Inn, 
and will commence promptly at 10 a. m., 
standard time. There will also be a traf- 
fic conference for the operators, in con- 
nection with the meeting. 

J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president and general 
manager of the association, is continually 
striving to make each district meeting bet- 
ter than the preceding ones, and he wants 
every telephone company within the dis- 
trict to send several representatives and 
as many operators as possible to the meet- 
ing. 


Southern New England Company 


to Increase Stock $20,000,000. 
A special meeting of the Southern New 


England Telephone Co. has been called for 
June 25 to increase the authorized stock 
from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000. It is pro- 
posed to increase the amount of the issued 
stock from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

It is expected that the directors will 
offer $3,000,000 in stock next fall to the 
present stockholders, payable in full on 
January 3, 1924, or in two installments in 
January and April of next year. 


Northwestern Bell Plant Engineers 
Discuss Future Extensions. 

Thirty of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s plant engineers met at Omaha, 
Neb., recently to plan the expenditure of 
the $30,000,000 which that corporation 
expects to spend within the next few years 
for new property and plant extensions in 
its territory. The meeting was presided 
over by H. I. Dodson, at the head of the 
outside construction staff in the chief en- 
gineer’s office, who said that the object 
of the meeting was to prepare the engineers 
for the expenditure of the money in the 
most economical way possible. 

One of the interesting features of the 
gathering was the discussion of a stand- 
ardized outside plant engineering practice 
book, just put out by the plant engineering 
department of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and submitted for con- 
sideration and criticism. The book fur- 
nishes a uniform basis for engineering 
analysis and encourages the exercise of 
judgment upon problems that grow out 
of experience. 

A number of the more important of- 
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AN ILLUSTRATED LESSON. 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Riding on trains these beautiful spring days is not dull and tiresome; 
nor does one need a book to read, to pass away the hours. Nature’s great 
open book, full of wonderful pictures, lies spread outside of the car windows 
for our pleasure and comfort as we travel. 

Only a few months ago the trees stood stark and brown, their branches 
laden with snow. The branches, which still cradled deserted bird nests, rocked 
back and forth in the wind and crooned mournful lullabies—even as a 
broken-hearted mother might rock the cradle of her lost baby. 

But Nature bent to the cold winds and the snow unresistingly. 

Then, in the fullness of time, old Mother Earth sent up the sap of life 
into Nature, and it soon budded, leaved, and blossomed into existence again. 
Thus Nature knew, waited, and fulfilled its mission. Those same trees which 
had bent to the winds, and crooned a mournful lullaby over the empty bird 
nests cuddled in their bare arms, are today beautiful green homes—homes for 
tiny birdlings cradled and soothed to sleep by the fluttering of leaves in the 
breezes. 

Life has burst through the dead brown shrubbery and grasses of last 
year. Buttercups, violets, and other gifts of spring nod at us as we pass by. 

Out in the fields, the farmers are planting their seeds. Where today we 
see only black earth, we shall soon see wheat, oats and corn waving in the 
breezes. Later the picture will shift to the harvest time. 

Thus, Nature submissively waits until old Mother Earth unlocks the 
door for Spring to enter; Spring starts all nature to growing, and then invites 
Summer; Summer, with her rain and sunshine alternating, causes all nature 
to grow and bear fruit; then Summer invites Fall to burnish nature in red 
and gold—a sign to Man that the harvest time is ready. 

And we talk of Heaven! If we only had faith enough, Heaven is here— 
in lowa first, and then everywhere else. 

The only difference that I can see between nature and human nature is 
that each one of us human beings is expected personally to make the grade— 
the accomplishment of some purpose, while Nature is guided by other forces. 
Nature is dormant. 

The grade which each of us is expected to make has four steps: Inspir- 
ation, aspiration, desperation, and perspiration—and the greatest of these is 
perspiration. 

In other words, we must be inspired with a purpose to accomplish some 
definite work; we must aspire, take pleasure, in the thought of accomplish- 
ment; we must be desperately anxious to accomplish that purpose; and we 
must perspiringly set our shoulders to the work, if it is to be accomplished 
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only through great effort. 
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ficials addressed the conference on the 
general topic of codperation of all depart- 
ments with a view to uniform development 
of the service. 


Newark, Ohio, Company Has Been 
and Is Now Progressing. 

President and General Manager W. L. 
Cary, of the Newark Telephone Co., New- 
ark, Ohio, announces that the improvement 
of the company’s outside plant will be 
started within a very short time. Exten- 
sive work is to be done and it will keep 
the mén busy for a considerable period. 

The Newark company started operation 
about 30 years ago, being in the Smucker 
building in East Church street. Warren 
S. Weiant was promoter of the enterprise. 
He interested a number of local men in 
organizing the company and obtained a 
franchise from the city council. 


The exchange started with 200 tele- 
phones and the rate was just half the rate 
that the public had been paying for the 
Bell service. This rate was unchanged 
until 1910 when a slight increase was given, 
and from 1910 until May 1 of this year the 
rates remained the same, though the num- 
ber of subscribers had increased to about 
7,000, with branch exchanges in several 
other towns. 


The company outgrew two or three of- 
fices in Newark and finally—after hav- 
ing previously obtained a long-time lease 
on some vacant property—erected a two- 
story fireproof building to house its gen- 
eral offices and the automatic telephone 
equipment. 

This was in addition to its quarters in 
the Arcade building, which were later sup- 
plemented by adding another story to that 
building. 


Chicago Calls by Machine-Switching 


First Panel Type Automatic Equipment Cut Over in Chicago.on June 9 on 
‘Central’ Office— Thousands of Test Calls Were 
Cut Over—How the Subscribers Were Instructed in Dialing Their Calls 


Chicago had its first use of “machine 
switching” telephone service at midnight, 
Saturday night, June 9, one manual office 
having been cutover at that time. The 
change affects only the subscribers having 
CENtral numbers, and the rest of Chi- 
cago’s 654,000 telephones will be operated 
as heretofore. 

All the telephones having CENtral num- 
bers were’ equipped with dials, and since 
the cutover, calls from these telephories 
are made by dialing instead of with the 
aid of operators. 

This cutover involved the transfer of the 
service of 15,000 telephones and 550 pri- 
vate branch exchange switchboards from 
the CENtral manual office at 69 West 
Washington Street, to the machine-switch- 
ing equipment in the Franklin Building 
at 311 West Washington Street At the 
same time 2,400 trunk lines connecting 


the so-called “panel type,” manufactured 
in Chicago by the Western Electric Co. 
It is this type of machine-switching equip- 
ment that is in use-in Omaha, Kansas City, 
Mo., Philadelphia, Buffalo, Providence, 
Seattle and New York City. 

Another cutover, which is expected to 
be made later this year, will be 8,500 
STAte telephones and 332 P. B. X. switch- 
boards to the new STAte machine-switch- 
ing unit, which is housed in the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co.’s building at 311 West 
Washington Street. 

The introduction of the 
switching telephones did not cause any 
operators to lose their jobs. It will be 
a great many years }efore all the offices 
are changed over, and the usual turnover 
in the operating force will automatically 
take care of any rediiction in force. Even 
with machine-switciing operators will 


machine- 


Out Trunk Test Desk at the Right, and Sender Monitor Posi- 


tion at the Left. 


CENtral with the 75 other offices in the 
city were transferred. 
The machine-switching equipment is of 
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Central Machine Switching Cutover—Semi- 
Mechanical ‘‘A’’ Switchboard. 


iandle special calls, 
ind similar traffic. 


always be required to 
toll calls, information 

Previous to the cutover last Saturday, 
the apparatus had been conditioned and 
made ready for service and then proven by 
sending several million test calls through 
it. One hundred fifty women were em- 
ployed in sending and receiving these test 
calls which were sent to and received from 
all. offices. 

There is a special switchboard provided 
where operators will complete calls to 
nearby toll points, such as Oak Park and 
Evanston, and where subscribers, who are 
unable for any reason to dial numbers for 
themselves, may receive assistance. Calls 
for not working or disconnected numbers 
will also be intercepted at this switch- 
board. oh 

The system is thoroughly protected with 
so-called “time measure alarms.’ In the 
event of either failure of the apparatus 
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Made Preliminary to 


Machine Switching Cutover—Ser- 
vice Observing Desk. 


Central 


or incomplete dialing or other improper 
manipulation in the use of the telephone by 


Cordless “B’? Switchboard—“Central’”’ on the Left, ‘‘State’’ on 


the Right. 


the subscriber, after a predetermined time 
interval, alarms are given at suitable loca- 
ticns in the switchrooms, calling attend- 
ants to the assistance of subscribers who 
may be in difficulty. The time measure 
system is uncanny in its accuracy and 
almost human in its ability to call atten- 
tion to matters requiring it.. ~— 

All CENtral subscribers using the new 
system were instructed how to use the dial 
telephones. This was done by sending in- 
structors to visit each subscriber and by 
actual. demonstration, accomplished by 
having the subscriber’s line temporarily 
connected to the machine-switching office, 
showing the subscriber just how calls 
should be made. Subscribers were also 
encouraged to make practice calls. 


Within a few seconds after a subscriber 
removes the receiver from a telephone he 
hears the “dial tone,” the equivalent of 
-the operators’ “Number, please?” which 
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indicates that the apparatus is ready to 
receive the dialing. The subscriber then 
dials the first three letters, which are cap- 
italized in the directory, of the exchange 
name followed by the four figures of the 
telephone number proper. 

The dialing is recorded on rotary 
switches in a complicated device employ- 
ing many pieces of apparatus called a 
“sender.” Associated with the sender is 
a “translator,” which serves to translate 
the subscriber’s dialing into information 
which the apparatus can use in selecting 
an idle trunk line to the office which is 
being called. This selection is made almost 
immediately after the first three letters 
have been dialed. As soon as the dialing 
has been completed, a lamp associated with 
the selected trunk line lights in front of 
the operator, who sits before it at its dis- 
tant end, indicating to her that a call has 
arrived on the trunk. The operator then 
depresses a key and the number being 
called appears in lighted numerals before 
her, and she then completes the connec- 
tion in her board to the number indicated. 

If the call is for another machine- 
switching telephone in CENtral office, the 
equipment is directed to find an idle trunk 
to the particular group of 500 lines which 
includes the called number. Within this 
group the particular hundred, ten and unit 
identifying the called line is selected and 
the connecting apparatus, called a “final 
selector,” moves to the line terminal. Be- 
fore it establishes connection, however, it 
tests the line to see if it is busy. If it is 


busy, the busy signal is given to the calling 
If the line is not busy, con- 


subscriber. 
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nection is established and ringing starts. 

Calls coming from manual offices are 
completed by operators who use a key set 
like an adding machine to set up the num- 
ber being called. 

To call long distance, subscribers dial 
“211” and the sender then directs the 
apparatus to find an idle line to the long 
distance operator. 

In the building at 311 West Washington 
Street the machine-switching equipment is 
located-as follows : 

First FiLoor: Main distributing frames 
where all the underground cables are 
terminated on lightning arresters. 

Power plant. Three 1,500-ampere di- 
rect-connected, charging generators and 
several smaller machines. These are all 
used for charging the storage batteries. 

Ringing and tohe machines. These ma- 
chines furnish the various tones required, 
such as the “dial” and “busy” tones, and 
provide the current that rings subscribers. 

Storage battery. Two large storage bat- 
teries« These furnish the power to run 
the office at such times as the charging 
generators are not in operation. 

Repair department. Here are received re- 
ports of trouble on subscribers’ lines. 

Loeal test desk, 8 positions from where 
trouble on. subscribers’ lines is identified 
and located and troublemen are dispatched 
to clear the trouble. 

SECOND FLoor: Entirely devoted to the 
major apparatus comprising the “STAte” 
machine-switching office. 

TuHirp FLoor: The major apparatus of 
the “CENtral” machine-switching office is 
on this floor. 
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Automatic Sender Testing Equipment in Chicago’s First Ma- 
chine-Switching Office Which Was Cut-over Last, Saturday. 
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Sender monitors, where all trouble indi- 
cated in senders, because of improper dial- 
ing, is cared for by men who can estab- 
lish contact with the subscriber affected 
and help him to get his party. 

“Out” trunk test desk, where all the out- 
going trunk lines to other offices appear 
so that they may be tested periodically. 

Firth FLoor: Intercepting positions. 
Six of these to answer calls for not work- 
ing or disconnected telephones and to ver- 
ify reports of “busy,” etc., for other oper- 
ators. 

Ten special service positions to complete 
calls to nearby toll points and to assist sub- 
scribers who are, for any reason, unable 
to dial numbers for themselves. 

Cordless “B” position—27 CENtral and 
30 STAte to complete incoming calls from 
manual offices to the respective machine- 
switching offices. 


Fire Cuts Off Toll Lines But Man- 
ager Soon, Restores Them. 

Considerable damage was caused in the 
business section of Granville, IIl., ‘last 
month by a fire which was supposed to 
have started in the telephone building. 

For a time, the entire business district 
was in danger, and the three 75-pair cables 
and three toll lines coming into the ex- 
change were burned out. However, U. S. 
Wilson, manager of the exchange, was 
quick to handle the emergency. He started 
to work and had the toll lines in order 
before the fire was out. The cables serv- 
ing the local subscribers were next taken 
care of and all but 20 lines were working 
within a few hours. 
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in Chicago. 
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Office 
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‘fitable service in small towns and 


equate service, of course. You 
one or more operators. If you 


: satisfactory service twenty-four The C. A. X. switchboard can 
. be housed in very inexpensive 


; : quarters; in fact, it is seldom 
ill set up your local connections necessary to erect a special build- 
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Valuation of Telephone Properties 


Discussion of the Various Features Which Enter Into’ an Appraisal of 
the Properties of Public Utilities—Address Delivered at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Up-State Telephone Association of New York at Rochester 


Generally speaking, appraisals may be 
divided into two classes: First, those made 
by individuals, usually engineers, having 
an engineering or accounting knowledge 
of the properties they are called upon to 
value; and, second, those which are the 
product of the organized, concerted effort 
of many men, each of them a specialist in 
some recognized phase of valuation. 

The appraisal of the first class is usually 
based upon an opinion; in most cases a 
sound, well-reasoned and reliable opinion, 
but at best the judgment of only one man, 
supported only by the facts and experience 
that have come within his purview. 

The conclusions of the organization ap- 
praisal are rooted in the experience of 
each and every man who participates in 
the appraisal, all of their work being 
checked, proven and backed up by the sta- 
tistics, records and analyses accumulated 
by the organization’s analytical staff from 
hundreds of different sources. 

Opinion values, if we may use that 
term in definition of the first of these 
classes, are perfectly legitimate and have 
many uses. In financing, for instance, or 
checking one’s own belief as to the value 
of a property in which one may be inter- 
ested or whose purchase one may contem- 
plate, opinion values may serve as a guide. 

Opinion values must be accepted on the 
authority of and confidence in the indi- 
vidual. If that individual should die, move 
away or go out of business, it would be 
dificult to secure his assistance in con- 
vincing a critical examiner of the legiti- 
macy of his opinion. And even though 
he may be accessible, convincing and able 
to substantiate his opinion,-cold, hard facts 
presented by those in opposition to his 
conclusion may largely discredit his valua- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the organization ap- 
praisal, basing its conclusion only upon 
proven and accepted facts, and backing 
these facts with the records and statistics 
of years of experience in like cases, is 
always in a position to substantiate its con- 
clusions from its records. 


In this connection there has been re- 
cently issued by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau a recommendation by its Commit- 
tee of Appeals and Awards (No. 747) as 
to the conditions under which an’ appraisal 
would be accepted in the determination of 
invested capital, and I would like to depart 
from my subject long enough to read an 
extract from this recommendation. 


By H. M. Engh 


American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The values as stated in the four sets 
of appraisals mentioned above were appar- 
ently fixed by men who were well qualified 
for the work, but a different value is stated 
in each appraisal which indicates the dif- 
ficulties experienced in carrying out such 
a task and the practical difficulty in estab- 
lishing cost. The first appraisal being 
taken at 1917 values, and the affidavits 
comprising the second and third appraisals, 
so called, being nothing more than general 
statements, cannot be accepted.” 

As opposed to this, the recommendation 
advises that: 

“Retrospective appraisals be accepted 
Say: . when made upon the basis here- 
in outlined, and the facts upon which the 
appraisals are based have been established 
by proof.” 

It should be apparent from this that 
there cannot be the same degree of useful- 
ness to the utility corporation in an opinion 
appraisal and in an organization appraisal. 
It has well been said that “facts are stub- 
born things,” and an appraisal which is 
backed up by ascertained and provable facts 
will offer the most stubborn resistance to 
any attempt to discredit it. 

Public Regulaticn. 

Government regulation of public utility 

properties originated in Wisconsin, and. I 
believe that most states try to regulate 
some, if not all public utilities within their 
borders, You all, of course, are familiar 
with the policies of the New York com- 
mission and the rules which they impose 
upon you in matters of accounting, rate 
makipg and financing. 
_ It is’a well recognized fact that a pub- 
lic utility is as much entitled to“a~ fair 
return upon the fair value of its property 
as is any person engaged in private indus- 
try. The nub of the whole question of 
government regulation of public utilities is 
the valuation upon which they are entitled 
to earn a fair return, and any rule or act 
of government expressed through its com- 
missions or other agencies, which impose 
upon a utility the necessity of rendering a 
service at an inadequate rate, is entirely 
opposed to all the principles of equity and 
justice. ee 

I believe it is the present intent and 
practice of all regulatory bodies to exer- 
cise a fair discrimination between rights 
of the investors_in public utility properties 
and the public who make use of their ser- 
vice. A review of all the cases decided by 
commission rulings shows that it-has been 
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their constant endeavor to hold the scales 
of justice level as between the producer 
and the consumer. ~ + 

The value upon which a utility is en- 
titled to its return may be loosely defined 
as the “going value.” The courts have 
stated explicitly the elements composing 
this value. 

To state it briefly, a going value must 


include all of those costs necessary to 


create and develop a business to its pres- 
ent living operation condition. It must 
go—must move—for without the animating 
flow of production and consumption a 
property, no matter how many thousands 
of dollars have been spent in assembling 
and constructing its physical parts, is but 
an empty shell, of no value to anyone 
until it moves and serves and thus justi- 
fies its existence. 

The elements of value are classed as 
tangible and intangible and, since I am 
talking of physical valuation, I can only 
refer in passing to the intangible factors 
of a utility value, some of them being 
expense of organization, expense of secur- 
ing business or subscribers, raising of 
capital, and so on. 

The tangible property, the physical ex- 
pressions of the going value, includes each 
and every item of construction and equip- 
ment, used and useful, constituting the 
permanent operating plant. In determin- 
ing the value of the physical properties, 
however, a factor often forgotten or ig- 
nored is the fees of the engineers who 
design and supervise the construction of 
the plant, and the expense of maintaining 
an office staff before there are any reve- 
nues. to pay them, and last but not least, 
the interest paid upon the money used 
during the construction period. 

Many times we have seen home-made 
appraisals that were models of exact in- 
ventories and accurate costs but which 
omitted any consideration of these impor- 
tant factors, the importance of which may 
be appreciated from commission rulings 
which have made allowances for overhead 
charges, ranging from 10 per cent to 20 
per cent upon the bare cost of the property. 

Fair Value. 

Before proceeding further let us dis- 
cuss the term “fair value,” the most im- 
portant term in utility value terminology 
for it is the law and the ruling of the 
commission that states a utility is entitled 
to a fair return upon its fair value over 
and above the expenses of operation. 
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.’ Most of us believe that we- understand 
the meaning of the term “value,” but the 
term “fair value” when applied to property 
of a public utility depends upon $0 many 
conditions and is used in so many different 
ways as to almost defy definition.. 

The rulings of the commission and the 
courts have consistently refused to place 
a hard and fast definition on this term, the 
conditions under which the valuation -is to 
be determined in any two cases being so 
variable that a method used in one case 
might be extremely unreasonable and un- 
fair in the other. So far as the physical 
property of a company is concerned, it has 
been held that its fair value is covered by 
one or more of the following elements. 

The original cost of the plant, the origi- 
nal cost less accrued depreciation, the 
original cost as modified by the cost of 
subsequent additions, the cost of reproduc- 
tion based upon an average for a certain 
term of years, the cost of reproduction 
new less depreciation, the book cost,’ the 
purchase price, all of these items are some- 
times considered in determining fair value. 

The courts: have, in fact, held that all 
of the factors mentioned, together with 
the capitalization, gross and net earnings 
of the plant, should receive consideration 
in determining the fair value of a public 
utility property. 

Depreciation. 


In any case, no matter how the basis of 
valuation is determined, the depreciation 
of the property is a vital factor in deter- 
mining its value. Value is not cost—it 
may be higher or lower than cost—and 
is a thing altogether dependent upon the 
conditions of time and of place. Neither 
can we say that the value of a property is 
its cost less the accrued depreciation, but 
for all general purposes, when considera- 
tion is given to the other factors, a valu- 
ation may be determined by first ascer- 
taining the cost of reproduction new at the 
present time, or upon an average cost for 
a period of years, and deducting there- 
from the depreciation which has accrued 
from physical deterioration, inadequacy 
and omsolescence. 

The subject of depreciation is generally 
considered from two viewpoints; one that 
the owner of the property is entitled to 
set aside from his earnings an annual 
amount which would be sufficient to replace 
practically in kind any of the items of his 
property which might be worn out in ser- 
vice. The second theory, and the one 
which is most generally accepted by the 
courts and commissions, is that a deprecia- 
tion reserve should be adequate only for 
the protection of the capital invested in 
the property, in order that those who have 
subscribed capital to the creation of the 
property may receive their capital back at 
the expiration of its use. 

- Another theory being advocated at the 
present time is that the accrued deprecia- 
tion based upon the expected life of the 
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propetty should not be given such, .promi- 
nence, but that the property should be 
valued on’ the basis of its persent, operat- 
‘ing efficiency, the contention being that a 
property which -is maintained at 100 per 
cent efficiency should be valued upgn the 
basis of its cost of production with no 
deduction for depreciation since deprecia- 
tion has been made good through mainte- 
nance. 

If, however, the property has not been 
kept up to this peak, its value should be 
reduced only by the amount that it has 
shrunk through neglect or deferred main- 
tenance. As .to the soundness of this 
theory, I express no opinion, but it will 


take a long campaign of education and 


argument before it is definitely accepted 
by the commissions, 
Even if this theory is adopted, the de- 


preciation accrued through deferred main- 


tenance must still be determined, and the 
theory itself emphasizes the importance of 
a careful consideration of depreciation. 


Variability of) Depreciation. 


An annual rate of depreciation which 
will be applicable toall telephone proper- 
ties, no matter where located, cannot be 
determined, for the amount of deprecia- 
tion to be applied varies so much with 
the local conditions under which any given 
exchange operates that it is necessary to 
make a careful investigation of the condi- 
tions surrounding the property before a 
fair rate of depreciation can be applied. 

The telephone business is peculiar in 
that depreciation of its. property requires 
a different treatment from that applied to 
any other public utility. A large portion 
of its property is made up of central office 
and substation equipment which is more 
or less fragile and delicate in character 
and construction. These parts are subject 


to hard usage -and are, therefore, of a 


relatively short life as compared to the 
more substantial and rugged equipment 
used by other utilities. 

In common with other utilities, how- 
ever, a large percentage of telephone prop- 
erty is located upon grounds not under 
the company’s control, such as public high- 
ways, streets, alleys, etc., and is therefore 
subject to the changing conditions affect- 
ing public property, as well as by the re- 
quirements of abutting private property. 
The company is also required to place a 
portion of its property in the premises 
of its individual patrons, and this class of 
property has, by the very nature of the 
business, a relatively short life necessitat- 
ing frequent replacements. 

In no other business are the items of 
inadequacy and obsolescence so prominent 
as in the telephone business, and while any 
company in planning its plant may provide 
facilities for the expected business, the 
trend of growth in the community may be 
such as to render its plant totally inade- 
quate within a- few years after its incep- 
As regards obsolescence, it has been 
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the experience of the industry that com- 


plete changes in plant equipment and 
methods -have taken place in cycles of 
10 and 15 years, such as changing from 


aerial wire to cable, aerial plant. to under- 


ground, magneto central office equipment to 


common battery, then to automatic, and 


so on. : 
- Obsolescence. 
The physical factor in the depreciation 


of the differing classes of equipment can 
‘be easily determined by an inspection of 


its present. condition of serviceability and 
a computation of its expired and future 
serviceable life. The factors of inade- 


‘quacy and obsolescence are, however, quite 
‘different, and unless it can be shown defi- 


nitely that a given equipment will become 
obsolete at a given time, no provision can 


‘be made for a depreciation allowance to 


cover this. contingency. 

As an example of determinable obso- 
lescence, we may consider the case of an 
exchange having aerial wires in a grow- 
ing city which has decided to pave and 
otherwise improve the streets of its busi- 
ness district. The fact of paving alone 
demonstrates the importance of the street 
and because of its importance objection 
is made to poles with aerial wires or 
cables along the street. Despite the fact 
that many years of useful life remain in 
the poles, wires and cable, the telephone 
company is required to remove them to a 
new location or to replace them with un- 
derground structures. 

It would seem only fair that, if the 
subscribers of the community force such 
an issue upon the telephone company, they 
should pay for the cost of this removal 
through increased rates which would 
enable the company to pay for this cost 
and reimburse it for the unused life of 
the superseded equipment. And in this 
case a depreciation amount, additional to 
the physical depreciation, should be 
imposed. 

I have not the time to discuss the mat- 
ter of depreciation completely, but believe 
that enough has been said to show that a 
rate of depreciation applicable to a tele- 
phone company is a local affair to be deter- 
mined only after an examination of all the 
factors for the particular company under 
consideration. Recently the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under the amended 
section No. 20 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, requested a statement of the 
various telephone companies as to what 
would constitute a fair rate of deprecia- 
tion upon telephone properties. 

The reply of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was practi- 
cally the same as has been set forth. It 
recommended to the commission that each 
telephone company be allowed to deter- 
mine its own rate according to the local 
conditions, the rate varying between a 
minimum of 4 per cent and a maximum of 


8 per cent, annually. This is the view 
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that has been held by the appraisal pro- 
fession for a number of years and coin- 
cides with the practice of the skilled 
appraiser. 

Careful consideration should be given 
to unit costs of each class of property 
and it is at this point that the organiza- 
tion appraisal shows its superiority over 
the opinion appraisal. From records and 
statistics running back for many years, 
the organization can determine the cost 
of any of the materials and labor at any 
given time; and, from records of the ex- 
perience of various telephone companies 
and statistics compiled from many different 
sources, can justify and explain the cost 
or value which may be placed upon the 
property of the company. 

Again, as an instance, let us consider 
the setting of the unit price upon the 
poles. We have, first, the cost of the 
pole at its shipping point. 

To this must be added the freight neces- 
sary to deliver it to its place of use, the 
cost of unloading it from the cars, the cost 
of shaving it and transporting it either by 
team or truck to the location where it is 
to be set, the cost of framing the pole, 
the cost of digging the hole, the cost of 
setting the pole; and in determining all of 
these costs consideration must be given to 
the manner in which the work is carried 
on, the size of the gang used, the per- 
centage of superintendence, the control 
which must be added. 

After the unit cost of setting the pole 
has been determined, there must be added 
to this cost a percentage sufficient to 
cover the cost of engineering and other 
overhead charges. This same process must 
be carried out for each and every class of 
equipment, in order that the facts set up in 
the appraisal, no matter how minute, may 
be easily and directly proven. 
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After the completion of the field inspec- 
tion, all of the notes and records are sent 
to the home office of the organization and 
are subjected to a searching check and 
comparison, the quantities listed in the ap- 
praisal of the buildings are compared with 
drawings prepared by the field man, pole 
line maps are verified, checked and traced, 
unit prices are verified and the computa- 
tion checked, summaries are prepared for 
all of the different classes of property of 
their cost of reproduction, depreciated 
value and a statement prepared of the 
depreciation rates applicable. 

Each step in the computation of the 
value is checked and rechecked and finally 
the report is delivered to you a lasting, 
unimpeachable record of your property 
costs and values that may be used for 
which value is 
needed. 

Rate Making. 

Some of you may have had experience 
with the commission in requesting author- 
ity to increase rates. If you have, you have 
undoubtedly learned that all of the com- 
missioners were from \!issouri. They had 
to be shown. 

In preparing an app al for a readjust- 
ment of rates, the physial valuation of the 
property which we ha\~ spoken of is but 
one of the many evidvices that must be 
prepared. Many other ‘acts must be pre- 
sented, such as the intingible values cre- 
ated during the early story of the util- 
ity, the records of whic are almost in- 
variably missing, the cost of different 
classes of service, an analysis of the actual 
accrued depreciation an its relation to 
depreciation reserves esiablished, an esti- 
mate of future deprecia!ion to be provided 
for, a forecast of the iuiure operations of 
the utility, the actual «pital investment 
and the returns received from it in the 
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past and expected in the future, and so on. 

To gather this evidence and to present 
the facts and conclusions, are the func- 
tions of the appraisal organization. The 
problems of any given case are so intricate 
and so apt to modification by the local 
conditions governing any particular utility 
that it requires a wide range of knowledge 
and experience in similar cases to success- 
fully put the case over. 

Volumes have been written upon the 
subject of physical valuation. The li- 
brary belonging to the organization which 
I represent comprises some 5,000 volumes, 
the greater part of which have a bearing 
either directly or indirectly on valuation 
problems. The extent of this library is 
only one of the evidences of the magni- 
tude of this subject and an indication of 
the extremely widespread interest in your 
problems and in the technique which has 
grown up to serve you. ‘ 

The thought that I have tried to conyey . 
and want to leave with you is this—that no 
matter how well you may keep your books, 
no matter how good a guesser on values 
you may be, or no matter how good a 
home-made inventory you may have, you 
still need a disinterested, accurate ap- 
praisal of your property made by experts 
who understand and who handle as a mat- 
ter of daily practice the intricate and 
varied problems of valuation. The organi- 
zation appraisal offers you the vitally nec- 
essary attributes of authoritativeness dis- 
interestedness and and provability. 

Disregarding the specific problems of the 
public utility, without these elements back 
of your statement of property values, the 
promises of intelligent property accounts, 
financial strength and protection from loss 
through confiscation, which you have made 
either directly or by implication to your 
investors, cannot assuredly be fulfilled. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies ‘iaving Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Ma‘ters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Power Transmission Line Conflict 


Settled By Conference. 
The right of the Firth Telephone Co. to 


call itself in law a telephone company be- 
cause it operates a grounded line circuit 
was challenged before the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission in a recent hearing, 
where it had objected to the Blue River 
Power Co. paralleling its lines from the 
south into Firth. 

The power company contends that a com- 
pany that operates an out-of-date and 
obsolete type of equipment cannot plead 
that use as a reason for denying it the 
right to occupy the most available highway 
for its own purposes when that highway 
is the one used by the telephone company. 


Commissioner Randa!!. who heard the 
case, made unnecessary any decision by 
the commission on this question by secur- 
ing a conference between the contending 
parties’ representatives, out of which grew 
a stipulation for the withdrawal of the ob- 
jections if the power company will move 
all of the telephone company’s poles to one 
side of the road. Having been cheaply 
built years ago the rural lines zigzag back 
and forth across the road in order to 
avoid the expense of tree trimming. 

The Iowa commission ruled some time 
ago that a transmission company desiring 
to use a highway which had long been 
occupied by a telephone company was 
bound to make only such use of it as 


would not interfere with the proper op- 
eration of the telephone plant, and that 
as the company was operating a grounded 
equipment, it must pay the cost of making 
it over into a metallic plant. 

The Nebraska commission has been suc- 
cessful in avoiding any definite position 
on the matter by reason of its policy of 
insisting upon the transmission and _ tele- 
phone companies engaging in a conference 
with its own engineer present to advise. 
This has resulted each time in the problem 
being amicably solved. It has invariably 
included in its authorization to the trans- 
mission lines that if later trouble should 
develop in the operation of the telephone 
lines, nothing in the order should preclude 
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the telephone company from again pre- 
senting the matter to the ‘commission for 
whatever relief it may find necessary and 
proper to give it. 


Government Map Exaggerated 
Distance—Toll Rates Reduced. 
The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

advised the California Railroad Com- 

mission on May 29 that it would file for 
immediate effect rates conforming to the 
general schedules based upon a distance 

of 12 miles or less for the town of Mill 

Valley for exchange service to and from 

San Francisco. 

The new station-to-station rate is 10 
cents, effective as of June 1. This is 
50 per cent reduction of the old rate which 
was based on the station-to-station schedule 
for distances from 12 to 18 miles, or 15 
cents, plus 5 cents war tax. The 10-cent 
rate applies for the first five minutes of 
conversation and 5 cents is charged for 
each three minutes thereafter. No war tax 
is added to the 10-cent rate. 

The complaint of the town of Mill 
Valley has been dismissed upon the agree- 
ment of the company to charge the rate 
which. places Mill Valley on the same 
basis with towns equally distant from San 
Francisco. 

The old rate was based on the govern- 
ment post route map. This showed Mill 
Valley to be in excess of 12 miles from 
San Francisco, but later survey showed 
it to be incorrect. 


Asks Leave to Build System in 
Riley Peak, Colo., District. 

John J. Mullen, a rancher of Conifer, 
has asked the Colorado Public Utilities 
Commission for authority to build a tel- 
ephone line between Conifer and Shaef- 
fer’s Crossing, up Turkey Creek Canon, 
and -from Shaeffer’s Crossing through 
Cub Green Canon, connecting all places 
in the entire Riley Peak district. The com- 
mission has taken the case under advise- 
ment. 

The territory this line would cover is in 
the heart of the mountains, where travel 
by automobile is very heavy during the 
summer months. 

There are places where the Mullen line 
might compete with the Mountain States 
company lines, while at other places there 
is now no telephone service. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind., Company Asks to 
Issue Stock and Bonds. 
Authority to issue $1,000,000 of 6 per 
cent bonds, $1,188,250 of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, and to sell $311,750 of 7 per 
cent preferred stock to exchange for an 
equal amount of 6 per cent preferred now 
outstanding, is requested in the petition 
recently filed with the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission by the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
The petition also requests that the com- 
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mission make an evaluation and fix new 
telephone rates for the Home company. 
Rates now in effect in Ft. Wayne are 
charged under authority of the local fed- 
eral court, which some time ago set aside 
as too low the rates fixed by the com- 
mission. 


Preliminary Hearing on Increased 
Rates for Michigan Company. 
Commissioner W. M. Smith, of the 

Michigan Public Utilities Commission, 

conducted the preliminary hearing May 28, 

in Lansing, on the application of the Union 

Telephone Co., of Owosso, for increased 

rates in 19 towns served by it. 

The commissioner instructed General 
Manager W. J. Melchers of the Union com- 
pany to furnish copies of the rate petition 
to all municipalities affected; also to fur- 
nish a detailed financial statement to City 
Attorney Frank McNamara and Attorney 


Nugent Dodds, representing Mt. Pleasant 


and the chamber of commerce of that city, 
together with copies of exhibits to be in- 
troduced when the case finally comes up 
for determination. 


Michigan Commission Fixes Rates 
for Citizens-Bell Merger. 
Rates to go into effect with the con- 
solidation of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., with the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co., were fixed by 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
on May 29. The consolidated rate order 
is based, the commission says, upon the 
rate scale provided August, with 
allowance for the subscribers’ share of 
the consolidation costs and anticipated in- 

creased service. 

It will probably be a long time before 
the new rates go into effect. It was the 
plan of the Michigan State company to 
bring about the consolidation at an early 
date by making temporary physical con- 
nections at the outset, but the commission 
specified in its order that the increased 
rates will not go into effect until all 
obsolete equipment is eliminated and the 
consolidated plants have installed modern 
equipment. 

When an exchange is equipped to give 
a good grade of unified service, the com- 
mission is to be notified. It will then 
make an investigation and, if it sees fit, 
will authorize the rates to become 
effective. 

The Michigan State company now has 
pending in the supreme court an appeal 
from an order of the commission, effec- 
tive last August, fixing reduced rates in 
its exchanges. The order of the commis- 
sion approving the sale contract of the 
Citizens company with the Michigan State 
company is also in the court. 

The rates ordered for Lansing are: 


last 


Business, One-pamew............7. $6.50 
Business, two-party ............. 6.00 
Residence, on@*party ............. 3.50 


29 
Reasidence,two-party ....... 04+. +< 3.00 
Residence, four-party ............ 2.50 


These rates are specified for unlimited 
service. For business, coin-box service— 
12 cents per day to be guaranteed by the 
subscriber—a charge of 5 cents is provided 
for local messages, with a refund of one 
cent per message on local message charges 
in excess of the guarantee. 


Higher Rate Schedule Approved 
for Sanborn, Minn., Company. 
An increase of 75 cents a month in the 

business and 25 cents in the residence and 

rural rates of the Sanborn Telephone Co., 

of Sanborn, were allowed on May 28— 

effective June 1—by the Minnesota Rail- 

road and Warehouse Commission. 

The company operates a magneto ex- 
change at Sanborn, serving approximately 
95 town and 139 rural stations. 

An exhibit presented at the hearing 
showed that the operating expense ot the 
company has been normal and that the 
revenue from the rates under which it has 
been operating was inadequate. The old 
and new schedules are as follows: 


Old New 
rates. rates. 
Business, one-party.......... $150" $2.25 
Residence, one-party......... 1.00 B25 
Ruralanolticpartys.:. dw 2 1.25 1.50 


Doesn’t Know Which Rates Are 


Legal—Suspends_ Collections. 

Suspension of all collections on tele- 
phone rentals of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Mississippi 
was ordered on May 25 by W. A. Deale, 
state manager of the company, following 
the decree issued by the circuit court on 
May 21, which set aside the increased 
rates. 

“We don’t know which rate is legal,” 
said Deale. “The Mississippi Railroad 
Commission granted an increase; the cir- 
cuit court has decided on another rate. 
Suspension of collections will have to be 
made until we know what rate to collect.” 

Approximately 180 telephone exchanges 
in the state are affected by this order. 

Judge Wiley H. Potter, of the circuit 
court, granted a writ of certiorari on May 
21 which would compel the company to 
reduce the rates to the schedule in effect 
prior to January 1, 1923, 

The rates which were set aside by the 
court order were granted by the Mississ- 
ippi commission but the ruling of the court 
was on the grounds that the commission 
had not determined whether the increased 
rates were “reasonable rates for the serv- 
ice rendered.” 


Business In Country—Wants In- 
dividual Lines. 

As illustrating the value of telephone 

service even to rural patrons, witness a 

recent complaint filed by W. O. True, 
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with the Nebraska State Railway,Commis- 
sion. True is a chicken: farmer who: has 
discovered a lucrative way of marketing 
his chickens, turkeys and geese. He is 
located along a pleasant road within ten 
the populous and _ prosperous 
part of Omaha, and cleans up several 
thousand dollars a year serving fowl din- 
ners to automobile parties from the city. 

Many of these patrons make their ap- 
pointments by telephone. As True is lo- 
cated on a party line he misses out on a 
number of orders because his line is busy 
when a call is put in. He wants the 
Northwestern Bell to give him individual 
service to Omaha, but it has declined on 
account of the investment necessary to 
furnish service. 

Mr. True wants the commission to order 
the line built, and*says he is willing to 
pay almost any price for the service be- 
cause of the big returns from it. 


miles of 


Sd 
Asks Commission to Settle Toll 
Line Charge Dispute. 

The Sod Town Telephone Co., of St. 
Michael, has appealed to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for an order 
enjoining the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. from discontinuing service between 
its exchange and that of the Bell at Cairo. 
Years ago the Sod Town company: made a 
deal with the Nebraska Telephone Co., 
predecessor of the Northwestern, whereby 
it was allowed to string its wires for the 
ten miles on Bell poles, and use them as 
a toll line with a ten-cent charge. 

Recently, it says, the Northwestern told 
it that it would have to pay a yearly rental 
17 cents to 22 cents a 


charge of from 
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pole, and when the Sod Town company 
declined, the Bell ordered the wires taken 
down. When this was refused, it ordered 
the service discontinued between the two 
exchanges and has increased the toll rate 
to 25 cents, including war tax. 

Alleging that this is unjust and un- 
reasonable the Sod Town company asks 
that the Bell be restrained from denying 
the old service until such. time as a hear- 
ing can be had. 


Ordered to Repair Rural Line and 
Give It Direct Connection. 


The application of the Scholls Tele- 
phone Co., of Scholls, Ore., for permis- 
sion to discontinue the so-called Hill line, 
was denied by the Oregon Public Service 
Commission on May 4. Instead, the com- 
pany was ordered to reconstruct the line 
and maintain it in proper condition to 
serve the 14 or 15 subscribers on it, and 
to build the line necessary to connect them 
to its switchboard at Scholls. 

The Hill line is not directly connected 
with the switchboard. of the Scholls com- 
pany, but is owned by that company and 


receives switching service through the 
Cornelius exchange of the Western Ore- 
gon Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The company stated that it would re- 
quire the building of some 12 miles of 
lead in order to connect the Hill line to 
its exchange and that the revenue from 
the line is not sufficient io justify the ex- 
tension. It also contended that the exten- 
sion would ‘be into territory already served 
by the Cornelius exchange. 

The arrangement of billing the subscrib- 
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ers on-this line at a rate of $1.50 a month 
each for service which the company was 
not in a position to render, and in turn 
paying the Western Oregon company 50 
cents a month for rendering the service, 
was termed by the Scholls company as “a 
freak arrangement.” 

The company desired to turn the line 
over to the subscribers connected to it. 
Several of the patrons entered objections 
to this, however. 


The commission found that a of the 
objectors were also stockholders in the 
Scholls company, as they were. required, 
when the line was installed, to subscribe 
$35 each for one share of stock in the 
company, and to buy an instrument from 
the company, paying $15 for it. In con- 
sideration of this, the company agreed to 
maintain the line and give them service 
over it at reasonable rates while they con- 
tinued to be stockholders. 

The objectors contended that when the 
line was installed and while properly 
maintained the service was satisfactory, 
but that in later years it had been allowed 
to get into a very run-down condition, so 
that the service has been very poor. 

The Scholls company, they said, has 
regularly charged and collected $1.50 per 
month less 25 cents each—which the com- 
pany allowed as monthly rental for the 
instrument—during a period of about 15 
years, except that in 1921 the service be- 
came so grossly inadequate that some of 
the subscribers refused to pay until the 
line was put in condition. 

The commission declared that the 
present condition of the line is due to the 
neglect of the company, and that it is the 


Net rate per ann — <a te 


Type Total i- 2- 3- = - Rural 
of No. of party party party party party party party Rural Rural switch- 
Popu- equip- _ tele- busi- busi- busi- resi- resi- resi- resi- busi- resi-ing ser- 
Name of Company. City or Town. lation. ment. phones. ness. ness. ness. dence. dence. dence. Wie ness. dence. vice. 
Hpibeisyall Thats 55 sacco Wowelleeenee. 1,197 er 8.00 $42.00 $..... $33.00 $27.00 $..... $24. © Fieciee Bicees 
ag 
Paola elelon, WANs aerepie BSP VEN Aneaguor 3,238 an sete *33.00° erent #2400: *1980) 216.200 fe ee erent 15.00 6.00 
Carbondale; cans tant Carbondale 383) Magia. *24.00 a EA ies CHU  sodde Gdiodd  eacce 6.00 
Otis ticlosekanstereeerEe Otis nee ee 505 uae 2 Seats *21.00 2 ¥915.00 Gicind- Peril ate Sic, Bete eet 6.00 
ag. 
ISDA WaeLlelow WV 1Se) section Cleshorn ee ee 100 oe PRIS Meee ste Sotto dee ecatrchort. ) Radidtcuc 21.00) Sete 
1Oketo Mut., Kans. ...... Oketower ee eee 225 WEN sooo CBMMBBBEBRGAEEree do Socugg ddosc odoS6 oG5. -scccc 212.00 
1Harmers’ Mut., Kans.... Beattie ...... AGOV “SMSC lees 2 orate sists See eee 315500; eee 
Farmers’ Telo., Kans..... Rush Countys \.cece Geese cielo MIMS Soc) cout: end Basico: -S0ceS PEAR Sond “odsoo. oocon 
United.,Telo., Kans: ..... Belleville 2.254 ~~ Mag eae ea. 33.00 “Scns 91.00 25.0 cee tea SO ee 
Cassville -Telo., Mo. ..... Cassville 1.002 Maer i Re ern in SHIM cad “ido: Goofs 4.00 
1Campbell Telo., Neb. Campbell 561 Mag. =.-..--; 21.00; “L850 0 ERT has) Gonads 15.00 1550 Ome eee 
Tama “Telos Wis. (s0isescc si) cielee oie ete alee eunio saree ome 192 tenes.) Ue E55. sone ~Sao0.: 3.00 Meme. 
Garretson Coép., S. D.... Garretson .... 715 Mag. 173 *21.00 ¥15.00 2: ote 2h eee 12°00. ee 
Eastern Wis., Wis. ...... Mt. Calvary .. 200 Mag. 107 21.00 ne eee 18.007 ie. MEE eee 21.00 18.00 7.50 
Zenas aUelow INGwe. cere Nebraska .. 150 Mag. 174 12.00. 22 Pee 9.008 pasty Srcioheers Rete anata: Shin ts 
Amazonia Bh Nl 
Avenue City + as) s 0) ee 
Boleckow ..... 344. Mag. .-«-- 
Cawood, 2251-5 Maser Rel Segal: 
Cosby . 163. ~"Cy TSieeles 
EMImorne wee 272 Reo vsth l 
Andrew (COs, sLOcmse rere Elage Springs cece errr . 18.00 . £15.00 413.80 12:00... 56 ee 9 ee. cieetmeianels 
FI@len ayer Peo ds = | Gacn | 
Nodaway 100 <)> see eas | 
Rea: Ses ser 127°C, 20 Seeks | 
Rochester: oss sis 7as. cape Ox RS 
Rosendale .. 329° eke meer i | 
Whitesville .. 275  ...6- 0 e+e b- 
Pewaukee-Sussex, Wis... Pewaukee .... 800 Mag. .--... PERU Seon aces 518.005515:00) fee. 512/00: cet De cae es aerate 
Annaton-Preston, Wis: .. Stitzer ....... 175° Soca 417 20.00 | SRR meneinte 00. it Bea sit eiecaece ie Marine eae O00. ecieise 
Barrett Rural, Minn. *).... Barrett) ..<..: 858 Magi x.) «6 S10) MSS Ronap eRe tr re es ts Sia) venta Sg oS 6.0 


*Desk sets $3 per year extra. 
Reduced rates. 


2Subseriber-owned instruments, $3 less. 
3Subscriber-owned, $4.80 no 


4Subscriber-owned: Business, $15; residence, $12. 
b’Rates for summer season of five months. 
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New Rate Schedules Approved by Various Public Utility Commissions and Published in “Telephony” During April. _ 
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legal duty of the company to keep the 
line in good condition and furnish adequate 
service. 

Regarding the arrangement by which the 
switchboard at Cornelius was used to serve 
the subscribers on the Hill line, the com- 
mission said this was the company’s own 
affair, entered into for its own convenience 
and to save expense. 

It was shown that from Cornelius south- 
ward for about 2% miles the Hill line is 
in good condition, but the balance— 
amounting.to seven or eight miles—is in a 
delapidated condition and must be recon- 
structed. 

The the Hill 
commission stated, were entitled to the use 
of the company’s switchboard at Scholls. 

The last annual report of the Scholls 
company showed that its authorized capital 
stock was $7,000, of which about $6,000 
had been issued and outstanding; that it 
had total assets of $10,100, with liabilities 
of only $1,300, and that for last year its 
operating revenues were $12,355, expenses 
$7,425, $4,930 as net operating 
revenues. 

It has furnished service since November 
10, 1902, has 498 subscribers, and it op- 
erates about 300 miles of line. 


subscribers on line, the 


leaving 


Town Says Service Is Good— 
Commission Approves Increase. 
The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

on May 31 granted an increase in rates to 

the Galion Telephone Co., of Galion. The 
rates became effective June 1, and are 


as follows: 


B1SiNeSS)y agee ae Woe eee ont rea $4.00 
Residence, one-party........55+-++8 2.50 
Residence: twoO-DAabty sme -cietlrd stsrrerae 2.00 


That the service rendered by the Galion 


company is of a good grade is indicated - 


by the fact that the mayor, city solicitor 
and a committee appointed to investigate 
the reasonableness of the rates asked for, 
endorsed the advance. 

Frank A. Knapp, of Bellevue, is presi- 
dent and general manager of the company. 


Approves Sale of Certain Bell 


Property in Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 


mission gave its approval on May 19 to 
the sale of certain property in Upper 
Milford and Lower Milford townships, 
Lehigh County, by the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania to the Emaus Tele- 
phone Co. 


Greenville, Tex., City Council 
Fixes Rates for Three Years. 

An ordinance passed May 31 by the city 
council of Greenville, Texas, fixes the rates 
of the local telephone company for a period 
of three years. 

No increase in subscriber station rates 
is allowed, but an installation charge is 
authorized. The ordinance also provides 
for a local charge of five cents for using 
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an instrument to make a long distarice 
call, when the call originates at the tele- 
phone of or is charged to the account of 
the subscriber. 


Wisconsin Commission Suggests 
Rearrangement of Lines. 

Following an inyestigation, the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission decided—on May 
31—that the rate for service over the so- 
called Foley’s switch is not unreasonable 
and that its application is in accordance 
with the agreement of |ebruary 26, 1920. 
However, a rearrangement of the lines in- 
volved was suggested, as the present sys- 
tem is unsatisfactory. 

Foley’s switch operates between the lines 
of the Annaton-Preston Telephone Co., of 
Montfort, and the Muscoda Telephone 
Co., of Muscoda. It is located in the 
home of John Foley near the town of 
Castle Rock, and its original installation 
dates back to 1901 when two lines of the 
Muscoda company cornected through this 
switch. 

Later, two farmer lines were also con- 
nected to the switch, without authority of 
the Muscoda company, 1d after some dis- 
agreement the service | irough the switch 
was suspended. 

Several farmer lin 
upon the switch for co 
coda were connected 
Annaton-Preston, and [| 
an agreement on Febru: 
the Muscoda company, ‘ 
agreed to reinstall the 
the former agreed to 
and pay $2.25 per year, 
regular Muscoda switc!) 
subscriber connected directly thereto. 

On January 1, 1921, the switching rate 
of the Muscoda compatiy was increased to 
$6 per year, and the Annaton-Preston com- 
pany was billed $3—which increased its 
bill from $67.50 to $90 per year. The 
Annaton-Preston company objected to this 
charge, and the commission instituted an 
investigation. 

As the switch was reinstalled for the 
benefit of persons connected to the Anna- 
ton-Preston company’s lines and the Mus- 
coda company’s subscribers had not asked 
for its installation, it appeared that the 
burden of the costs should rest with the 
Annaton subscribers. The charge did not 
seem to be unreasonable, being only one- 
half of the regular switching charge. 

However, the commission did not ap- 
prove of the manner in which the service 
was rendered, and suggested that the 
switch be discontinued. The two com- 
panies concerned, it said, should agree to a 
rearrangement of their lines, whereby all 
subscribers desiring Muscoda service in 
preference to Montfort should be carried 
on lines centering at Muscoda, and those 
desiring Montfort services should be car- 
ried on lines centering at that town. Regu- 
lar toll service over clear lines should then 


which depended 
ction with Mus- 


t company made 
ry 26, 1929, with 
hereby the latter 
ley switch, and 
perate the switch 
or one-half of the 
ing rate, for each 


‘ 


the lines of the ° 
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be established, the commission declared. 

Subscribers desiring Muscoda service 
should assign their interest in their lines 
and equipment to the Muscoda company, 
the commission stated, and that company 
could then serve them over its rural lines 
in the same manner as it serves its other 
rural subscribers. 


Summary ‘of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
May 1: Complaint filed by Farmers 
Telephone Co., operating in Grant County, 
Wis., against the manner in which long 
distance calls are handled by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

ALABAMA. 

June 11: Hearing held at Montgomery 
on petition of the Greenville Telephone 
Exchange for authority to increase its 
rates at Greenville. 

CALIFORNIA. 

May 29: Complaint of the town of Mill 
Valley against the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. dismissed, the Pacific Bell 
having advised the commission that_ it 
would file rates—for service with San 
Francisco—conforming to the general 
schedules based upon a distance of 12 
miles or less. 

June 5: Santa Barbara Telephone Co., 
of Santa Barbara, granted an extension of 
time in which to sell $60,000 of its first 
mortgage, 5 per cent, 30-year, sinking 
fund, gold bonds, from December 29, 1922, 
to December 31, 1923. 

June 5: Application filed by the Reedley 
Telephone Co. for authority to change its 
Reedley-Pinehurst line from a combina- 
tion suburban and toll line to a toll line; 
also for a certificate to establish exchanges 
at Squaw Valley, Dunlap and Pinehurst. 

CoLorAvv. 

May 31: In the matter of application 
of John J. Mullen, of Conifer, for au- 
thority to build a telephone system in the 
Riley Peak district, taken under advise- 
ment. 

ILLINOIS, 

June 5: Hearing held at Springfield on 
proposed rates of Illinois Telephone Go. 
of Jacksonville, for toll service from its 
exchange and toll stations at Jacksonville 
and other points. 

June 5: Hearing held at Springfield on 
application of the Macomb Telephone Co. 
for a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to operate an exchange for toll lines 
from Macomb to Adair, Table Grove, 
Vermont, Astoria and Ray. 

June 5: Hearing held at Springfield on 
petition of W. J. Rossilott for the estab- 
lishment of physical connection between 
Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and Independent Telephone Co. in_ the 
northern and southern parts of Gallatin 
County. 

June 6: Hearing held at Springfield on 
application of Canton Home Telephone Co. 
for authority to charge increased rates 
for service in Canton. 

June 6: Hearing held at Springfield on 
joint application of the Central Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. for approval of purchase 
by the Illinois Bell company of certain 
sections of toll circuits in the vicinity of 
Paxton. 

June 7; Hearing held at Springfield on 
petition of the National Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co. for authority to issue its five-year, 
7 per cent, convertible notes in the aggre- 
gate amount of $75,000, and for authority 
to execute its trust agreement to secure 
the issue by a deposit of $100,000 par 
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Bind Your Telephone 


Poles With 


MR. EUGENE C. STACY, 

Tiffin, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—I will state the question of using the 
Load Binder, as described in your circular, was 
taken up at our Accident Prevention Committee 
Meeting and everybody agreed that they were 
O. K., and instructions have been issued to order 
as Many as necessary. 


The Chairman of the General Accident Preven- 
tion Committee has been trying them out, and my 
last report was that they were entirely satisfac- 
tory and that they would be made standard and 
would replace all boom poles. 


If you have not received any orders direct, you 
will probably receive same from the Western 
Electric Company, as all of our material is ordered 
throughthem. = Yours very truly, 


(Name on request) 


Not So Long Before 
The Telephone Trade 


Will Demand a 


Higher Voltage Cell-- 


“ANCASTER, ono. U.S: 


are the only real higher volt- 


age telephone cells. 
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load Binders 


Telephone companies find Stacy Load Binders big time 

and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious 
and expensive accidents caused by loads slipping. You simply 
pass chain around load—hook the ends of the Stacy Binder in 
links of chain—one pull of the handle and load is bound 
securely and safely—one man can bind any load in a jiffy. 


Safer — Easier— Quicker 


Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable — last indefi- 
nitely—never break. Made in two sizes. Regular size and 
Jumbo size. Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo size $3.75 
each, $7.00 per pair. Sold 
by leading hardware deal- 
ers and hardware jobbers 
—if yours can’t supply you 
order direct from 


Eugene C. Stacy, 
Manufacturer 
Tiffin, Ohio 


@Victor started something 
when it introduced the higher 
voltage dry cell. 

@The “higher voltage” feat- 
ure took a little time to get 
across, but 

@Like all good things, the 
telephone industry was not 
slow in recognizing the ad- 
vantages of a 1.6 volt cell 


@And, they appreciate a say- 
ing of several dollars per barrel. 


Write for the big story. 


The Carbon Products Co. 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


Chicago, IIl. 
New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Texas 


109 W. Monroe St. - = s 
11-19 Moore St. - 
706 S. Second St. 
Plymouth Bldg. 
1001 Main St. = 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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value of its 7 per cent preferred stock. 

June 14: Hearing held at Chicago in 
the matter of proposed advance in the 
rates of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for service in Sterling Falls and vicinity. 

INDIANA. 

May 25: Application filed by Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Fort 
Wayne, for a new rate schedule; also for 


authority to issue bonds and preferred 
stock. 
MICHIGAN. 
May 28: Preliminary hearing held in 


Lansing on application of the Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Owosso, for increased rates 
in 19 towns served by it. 

May 29: Order entered fixing rates 
which are to be charged by the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. in the towns affected 
by the consolidation with the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Grand Rapids, after the 
unified service is in operation. 

NEBRASKA. 

June 4: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to close toll 
station at Princeton; it appearing that 
the present location is no longer avail- 
able and that no other is to be had, ap- 
plication granted, toll service to be fur- 
nished over party lines. 

June 5: In the matter of the protest 
of the Edison Telephone Co. against re- 
cent order of the commission permitting 
an increase in switching rates at Edison 
of the Beaver City Telephone Co. from 
25 to 50 cents, ordered that matter be set 
for hearing at Edison on June 27. 

June 6: Complaint filed by H. L.. Web- 
ster on behalf of the Farmers’ Telephone 
Co., of Tekamah, alleging poor service by 


From Factory 
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the Northwestern Bell over rural lines. 

June 6: Complaint filed by W. O. True, 
of Omaha, alleging inability to secure in- 
dividual service from Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

June 8: Complaint filed by Sod Town 
Telephone Co. against Northwestern Bell 
company asking that it be enjoined from 
discontinuing service because of failure 
to agree as to joint use of pole lines. 


__ Onto. 
May 31: Higher rate schedule approved 
for service by the Galion Telephone Co. 


in Galion. 
OREGON. 

May 4: Petition of, Scholls Telephone 
Co., of Scholls, for authority to discon- 
tinue the Hill line, denied; ordered to re- 
pair the line and connect it directly to the 
switchboard at Scholls. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

May 27: Complaint filed by the Stuben 
Telephone Co. against the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co., alleging that the latter is 
constructing a line from the Nelson post- 
office to the borough of Elkland. The 
complaint states that if the line is per- 
mitted to be completed it will add to the 
competition in the territory, without mate- 
rial aid to the service. of the public, and 
asks that a restraining order be issued. 

TENNESSEE. 

June 12: Hearing held in Nashville on 
the rates of the Cumber!and Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 2: Authority given Deerfield 
Telephone Co., of Deerfield, to issue 332 
shares of its capital stock at a par value 
of $10 a share, making a total issue of 


$3,320. 


and 


What Do You Want to Know? 
Buchan Records Give the Answer. 
Telephone people will be interested in an 
announcement which comes from St. Louis, 
Mo., of the formation of the Buchan Tele- 
phone Records Co. As its name implies, 
the business of this company is the design 
and manufacture of the great variety of 
forms, binders and indexes used in keep- 
ing the information and other records of 
telephone companies. 
Although the company itself is new, the 
men who compose it are all thoroughly 
experienced in 
their chosen field. 
H. G. Buchan) 
the president, 
was formerly 
connected with 
the Buchan- 
Murphy Co., of 
New York. He 
has been a 
manufacturer of 
telephone __rec- 
oOrds; stores 
years, W.- #; 
Flynn, the sales 
manager, brings 
to the new or- 
ganization an 


experience of 20 years in the loose-leaf 
business. For the last seven years he has 
been perfecting his know!cdge of the sales 
end, serving first as assistant sales man- 
ager and later as general sales manager of 
the Wilson-Jones Loose Leaf Co., of 
Chicago. 

P. B. White, the treasurer, occupied a 
similar position with the Dawson Mfg. 
Co., of St. Louis, manufacturer of bind- 
ers and specialties, whic! 
company has retired 
from the field. 
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June 8: Hearing held at Madison on 
application of the Alliance Telephone Co., 
of Minong, for increased rates. : 

June 15: Hearing held at Madison on 
petition of the New Auburn Telephone 
Co., of New Auburn, for authority to in- 
crease its rates. 

June 15: Hearing held at Madison on 
application of the Fennimore Telephone 
Co., of Fennimore, for a rate increase. 

June 18: Hearing to be held in Madi- 
son on petition of the Wise Telephone Co., 
of Birchwood, for an advance in rates. 

June 22: Hearing to be held at Collins 
in the matter of complaint of J. C. Voss 
and others against the New Rockland 
Telephone Co. and others, relative to the 
exchange at Collins. 

June 22: Hearing to be held in Potter 
on complaint of Alves & Harmes Co. and 
others against the Soo Ry. Co. and the 
Tantoul Telephone Co. relative to a tele- 
phone in the depot at Potter. 

June 23: Hearing to be held at Green 
Bay in the matter of investigation rela- 
tive to discontinuance of telephone serv- 
ice to B. H. Dinny by the Oneida Tele- 
phone Co. and the Freedom Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 

June 29: Hearing to be held at Kil- 
bourn on application of the Farmers Inter- 
County Mutual Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to discontinue connection of its line 
No. 4 to the Grossman Central at Lewis- 
ton. 

July 6: Hearing to be held at Kiel on 
complaint of the Kiel Woodenware Co, 
and others against the Eastern Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., the Mosel Centerville 
Telephone Co. and the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 


Salesroom 


Mr. Buchan, it will be recalled, is the 
inventor and patentee of the condensed 
numerical record bearing his name, the 
well-known Buchan binders and other tele- 
phone specialties which are standard equip- 
ment with many of the Bell companies. 

His latest contribution to the art, the 
Buchan patent visible jack and panel sys- 
tem, already adopted by Bell companies in 

several states is shown on this page. 
He has specialized for 15 years on 
designing, binding and indexing tele- 
phone records, and his productions— 


Buchan Records Are Welcomed in the Telephone Office for Facility in Locating Information. 
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Permanently Adjusted 
Unusually Sensitive 
Kick-Down Feature 
Armature Cannot Stick 
Convenient Connections 


The telephone man recognizes immediately, the fact that 
Monarch drops and jacks are exceedingly strong, both mechani- 
cally and electrically. The adjustment of the armature and all 
other parts is permanent, because more delicate parts are fully 
protected, while others are held rigidly in place. The armature 
is short, and is so constructed and adjusted that a perfect balance 
is secured. The armature swings freely so that the slightest pull 
of the magnet kicks the shutter down, insuring a sensitiveness 
that could be secured in no other way. 


No soldered connection need ever be broken in removing a 
drop coil, the entire jack, or any other part of our combined drop 
and jack. This is one of the outstanding features of Monarch 
equipment. 


We have literature illustrat- 
ing and describing each and 
every part of this equipment. 
Bulletin No. 35 will be sent free 
upon your request. 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas DISTRIBUTORS Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Every Variation 9 


OR the past forty years the North Electric Manufacturing 

Company has been a pioneer in the development of telephone 

equipment. Asa result of this long period of practical study of 
telephone operation, we have developed two variations of machine 
switching apparatus which meet every traffic requirement, 
large or small. 


Both of these variations are based on the same fundamental 
switching equipment; practically the only difference in operation 
is that one set of apparatus is driven by an automanual keyset, 
while the other is driven by a dial. 


North Automcanual systems provide a keyset, an ultra-rapid form 
of the dial, located in the exchange and operated with extreme 
rapidity and accuracy by a trained employee. This apparatus has 
for many years been used successfully by independent telephone 
companies in the United States. This system gives all of the advan- 
tages of machine switching without necessitating any change in | 
ordinary common battery outside plant. It permits operation of 


The North Dial — 


| 
Precision in making parts and accuracy in- 
assembly that rival the skill of the finest 
watchmakers—care in selecting materials to 
assure only the best. 
The North Finger Wheel is solid rust-proof 
Monel-Metal. If worn clear thru it would re- 
tain its original lustre. The governor and 
spindle bearings are carefully housed in a dust 
proof case to assure long service. 
The North Dial may be used to operate any) 
type of machine switching system—its appli- 
cation is universal. 
The price is surprisingly low for a mechan- 
ism so fine. 


| 
} 
} 


I 
} 


| 
|. 


| 


Ghe NORTH ELECTRI 


| 


Manufacturers of Telephone Equipment Since 18 
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Aachine Switching | 


small exchanges from a desk in the main office, many miles away, 
and facilitates toll operation, in addition to its many economies 
_ for handling local traffic. 


The North Keyboard replaces all cords and jacks. The work of 
_ the operator is confined to setting up the numbers on the keys. 
_ The ringing, busy buzz and disconnect are automatic. Operators 
_ easily handle as high as 1250 calls per hour with Automanual. 


Dial Automatic systems, in which subscribers do the switching, 
have been or are being adopted in Chicago, New York and elsewhere. It is 
particularly significant that the advantages of this method have justified the 
tremendous investment that must necessarily be made in these cities. 


Many DialAutomatic systems have been manufactured by the NorthCompany for 
operation in Scotland and in India. TelephoneCompanies contemplating theDial 
Automatic system will appreciate the significance of the satisfactory performance 
of North equipment so far from the factory in which it was made, and under 
the climate conditions to which telephone equipment in India is subjected. 


The North line offers every variation of machine switching telephone service— 
tried by time, both here and abroad. Wecan help you select the system best 
suited to your traffic requirements. 


cae 
nn 


North Automanual 


Speedy operation is one outstanding feature 
of North Automanual. The North Keyboard 
Operates very much like an electric adding 
machine. 


Each desk is equipped with three banks of 
keys, similar to those on an adding machine. 
As numbers are given, the operator depresses 
the corresponding keys, pushes the start key, 
and takes the next call. 


Because it’s so easy, an inexperienced girl 

will, in a few days, be able to set up the 
' numbers as fast as they are given, and do it 
/ with uncanny accuracy. 


ANUFACTURING COM Y, 


LION, OHIO 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Here’s the 
Telephone 


Packet 


Dust proof, germ proof, 
self contained, ready for 
use. 


COMPAG DE WEE Ke 
GEN CY DRESSINGS 
are complete First Aid 
treatments, scientifically 
prepared and so compact 
they take up a minimum 
of space. 


Put up in kits to meet 
special hazards of indoor 
and outdoor telephone 
work.. Used by the larg- 
est telephone system of 
the world. 


Send for Booklet T-6 


Company, Inc. 


First Aid Specialty 


35 Nassau St., New York 
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struction and ease of reference with the 
minimum of weight—have made for them- 
selves a good repufation in the trade. 
The Buchan Telephone Records Co. has 
collected a staff of experts on fundamental 
telephone-rec¢ords and has arranged to-offer 
an unique service to telephone managers. 
While it has complete standard sets of 
records for practically all telephone pur- 
poses—including information, line assign- 
ment, multiple working and cable records, 
etc.—suitable for exchanges’ of various 


sizes and types of equipment, which can be - 


furnished on short notice, it recognizes 
that conditions in some exchanges make 
individual records necessary. Therefore, 
it offers the services of its staff in design- 
ing records to meet special requirements. 

Managers requiring such services are in- 
vited. to write to the company giving. their 
approximate requirements and estimates 
and samples will be furnished them. 

The Buchan company has the plates from 
which were made many of the forms now 
in use by both Bell aid Independent com- 
panies. Companies which can use these 
standard forms will tus be spared the ex- 
pense of having plates made. 

The Buchan staff keeps in constant 
touch with developments in information 
practices and works continually to devise 
methods which make {or greater facility 
in obtaining information. 

The new Buchan visible jack and panel 
record has several important features and 
is heralded as “a short-cut to instantaneous 
information.” It is casy to operate—one 
movement of the hand exposing the record 
for reference or corrections, doing away 
with the delay of thumbing the sheets. Its 
loose-leaf construction makes additions 
and replacements a siimple matter. 

The materials and workmanship which 
enter into the production of Buchan equip- 
ment are guaranteed y the company to 
be the best obtainable. 


The New Scottish 
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signed for its purpose. Thus, where equip- 
ment does not have to stand hard usage— 
for example, an alphabetical information 
record in an exchange of 500-or less sub- 


Which combine extreme sturdiness of con-— "Every article’ turned out is especially de-. 


scribets—an article which will give the Te-. 
quired service'‘and present a good appear-. 


ance but which will at the same time be in- 
expensive, is offered by the company. 
Where the records: are bulky and are 
handled constantly, every effort is made to 
build equipment which will stand up under 
the strain—the protection of the records 
and the cost of reference being the primary 
consideration. It is recognized that the ex- 
pense of such records lies not in the first 


cst, but rather in replacement cost and cost _ 


of clerical labor in maintaining them. oe 
The plant of this, company—which is q 


located. at 314 North» Second street, St. 
Louis, Mo—includes a print shop, ; metal 
and leather goods factory, bindery, and 
plating works, all equipped to give prompt 
delivery of complete equipment for han- 
dling an infinite variety of records. 

Here are just a few suggestions of the 
lines carried: Equipment for alphabetical, 
numerical and street address information 
records; condensed numerical records, 
cable records, bookkeeping systems, ring 
books, etc., and binders and coyers for. 
station and hotel directories, magazine 
operating instructions, tariff and ‘ro 
books, block rate charts, toll point direc- 
tories, and many other purposes. 

Supply bags, leather portfolios, pigskin 
wallets; tool bags and tool rolls, especially 
designed for the telephone trade, are also 
manufactured. 


Scottish Rite Temple at Joplin, 


Mo., Equipped with P. B. X. 
The Scottish Rite Temple at Joplin, 
Mo., dedicated early this year, is—with the 
exception of the Holy Temple in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—one of the finest in the 
United States, from the standpoint of art 


Rite Temple at Joplin, Mo., Is Equipped with a Stromberg-Carlson 
Ps -B: X: Board: : ? 


| 
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You should have Vac-M Arresters 
if you would have effective service 
the whole year ’round. 


“They succesfully balk lightning 
and crosses with high tension cir- 
_cuits and in their metal containers 
are proof against wind and weather. 


Endorsed by telephone men the 
country over. 


At prices that you'll like. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO, 


Toledo, Ohio 


TELEPHONE 


WIRE 


Covered with the leaviest practical 
coat of spelter. Highest electrical and 
mechanical properties. 


E. B. B, B. B. and STEEL GRADES 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Note Protection at Corners i 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 


and grounds. 
4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 


Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 
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Slotted 
Air Inlet 


Flared Air Inlet 


Separate Needle Valve 


MEER EEO oie 


There’s no excuse now 
for using an unsafe 


Blow Torch 


Safety with a blow torch is no longer a ques- 
tion of daily concern. Lives, limbs and eyes 
can now be safeguarded. Likewise there re- 
mains not an atom of doubt as to where to find 
the very maximum of blow torch efficiency, 
no matter where and how you wish to use it: 


JRNER BLOTOR( 


V2 as i r Caamille 


is truly a distinguishing piece of fine engineering. 
A striking example of seasoned thought and keen 
determination on the part of men who know Blow 
Torches, and the blow torch. problem. 


Fuel, Heat and Metal, Pressures, Turbulence and 
Vaporization were problems the designers faced, 
and not one question of doubt remained when the 
name “Turner” went on it. 


Eleven patented and exclusively “Turner” features 
are a part of it. There are no seams or soldered 
connections in the fuel tank. It’s a solid piece with 
but one opening.and that above the fuel line. 


It burns kerosene for gasoline, and the flame ejected is 
400° hotter than the torch you were fearful to use. The 
safety valve is noticeably there—another symbol of Turner 
ingenuity. 

Great ‘Turner’? production: has. made possible an un- 
believably low price. 

Our No. 2 Firepot has no equal. 
May we quote you today? 


(HE TURNER BRAss 


Park Ave., Sycamore, IIl. 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Blow Torches, Fire Pots and Brazers 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


RICE-HITT CO., 709 Mission Street RICE-HITT CoO., 416 Hibernian Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 


RICE-HITT CO., 1427 L. C. Smith Bldg. THE TURNER BRASS WORKS, 
Seattle, Wash. 36 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 


A. H. Deveney & Co., Fourth National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Valeations—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGIMEER 
Member A.T.F. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, II. 


Franke Rowe eon 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadoock Building CHICAGO 


Appraisals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


& Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Financial Reports 


(See REESE AMES SRT TTL ES 7 


HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 
BEYER & MANLY 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Procedure and Income Tax Practice 


8154 Fourth Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 


Ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates.and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 
Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bidg. Kansas City, Me. 


W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 


CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


i Manufaetured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CEDAR POLES 
Northern White and Western Red 


C. P. TINKHAM 


1400 Majestic Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


WIS. 
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and convenience. The structure cost 
$350,000. 

A Stromberg-Carlson No. 101-B, P. B. 
X. switchboard, equipped with 20 lines 


and four trunks, is installed in the build- 


Close-Up of the No. 1C1-B, P. B. X. Strom- 


in the Temple 
Mo. 


berg-Carlson Boar 

in Jopli: 
the installation, 12 
erg-Carlson hotel 
ious parts of the 


ing. At the time of 
stations of the Strom 
type were placed in yi 
building. 

The officers of the 
pleased with the hand: 
the board. and the efi 
eration. 


lodge are well 
me appearance of 


iency of its op- 


Cook Eectric Co. Issues Handsome 
New Catalog. 


The Cook Electric ~o., 2700 Southport 


avenue, Chicago, has just issued a new 
catalog and price list of its various 
products. 


President G. R. Folds in a brief outline 
of the company’s histo: y, states that since 
1915—when he became responsible for the 
company’s management—special efforts 
have been made to simplify and perfect 
the apparatus put out by the company, and 


the new catalog shows the results of this 


work. 

Exceptionally clear illustrations and dia- 
erams are utilized {9 supplement the 
printed descriptions of the various cable 
terminals distributing frames, terminals, 


and central office protective equipment. 
The various types of substation protectors 
and lightning arresters and also a radio 
protector are likewise illustrated and de- 
scribed. 

The catalog includes descriptions and 
data’ covering other Cook products such 
as copper and tinned steel sleeves, fuses, 
connecting strips, test connectors, guy 
clamps and the Cook electric soldering 
iron. 

Telephone managers will naturally want 
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The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line 1s short, crosses, or 
A grounded and how many miles it is from 

you. Sosimpletheoperator can use it as 
m easily asthe men. Reuds direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, ill. 


__ TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 


' Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Acceuntants 


TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federal Control 
Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 
PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. ©. 
ES 0 EE 


GUSTAV HIRSCH ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUN BUS,ONIQ 


Appraisal Construction Reports 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Ap raisals, Ra Susw. A 
Nace ae Inves tions. “Oiganie on, fe) 


of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, Fellow. A. I. &. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II}. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 j 
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CABLE RINGS 


TELEPHONE 


Here are some, construction specialties that 
command the respect of every lineman and 
others interested in practical methods of econom- 
ical and simple installations. 


NATIONAL C-B KNOBS 


In place of the old-style rigid insulators which cannot 
help but wear away drop-wires and wear on the nerves 
of your linemen, these knobs adjust themselves auto- 
matically to any strain and are ruggedly built to with- 
stand abuse. 


NATIONAL DOUBLE-TUBE SLEEVES 


Ever since these sleeves have been in use by telephone 
companies they have been looked upon as standard equip- 
ment because of the simplicity, strength and accuracy that 
can always be relied on. When twisted, the sleeve forms 
practically a welded joint. 


NATIONAL JUNIOR CABLE-RINGS 
“The Ring With the Tension Grip” 


An appliance that can be installed with one hand— 
quickly and easily. The two prongs grip the messenger 
with a regular strangle-hold, the harder they are pulled 
she greater the tension. Ample space for reclipping a 
eature. 


Construction Specialties 


Manufactured by 


The National Telephone Supply Co. 


5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, O. 
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AMUTH 


$ ey si % = oe 

This combination Cable Reel Carrier and Pole Dolly 
simple in design—perfect in operation—is immeas- 
urably practical and useful for the telephone com- 
pany. Of finest materials. Splendid construction. 
Pole Dolly bunks furnished without extra charge. 
Complete line of two and four wheel trailer equip- 
ment—specially designed for telephone use. More 
“Utility” trailers in use with telephone companies 
in western U. S. than all other makes combined. 
Interesting catalog on request. Write now. 


UTILITY TRAILER MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Formerly Los Angeles Trailer Company) 


1328 Palmetto St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


You fellows are all busy on line work 
and don’t have much time to read 


BUT HOW ABOUT 


“COPPERWELD” 
LINE WIRE 
TWISTED PAIR 


AND 


GROUND RODS 


for your new and replacement jobs? 
Use it and you will not have to worry 
about future Rust Troubles, Sleet Storms 
or Drop Wire Failures 


Value is determined by service—Copperweld gives service 


DO IT RIGHT AND AVOID REPLACEMENT 
AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 


WRITE NOW 


COPPER CLADe STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 129 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: BRADDOCKP.0. RANKIN, PA. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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a copy of this catalog. If one has not 
already been received, a copy may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Cook Electric 
Co., 2700 Southport avenue, Chicago. 


Sheffield, World Famous City, to 
Have Automatic. 

A contract has recently been placed by 
the British Postoffice for equipping Shef- 
field with an automatic telephone system. 
This will be the largest automatic area in 
England and will comprise an initial equip- 
ment of 12,451 lines distributed between 
one main exchange of 5,988 lines and eight 
subsidiary exchanges. 

There will also be a toll board for han- 
dling long distance calls, as well as a 
manual board for records, local trunks, 
etc., the whole comprising a switchboard 
of 50 positions. 

The contract has been awarded to Sie- 
mens Bros. & Co., Ltd., who have recently 
completed an automatic exchange at 
Southampton and are now installing auto- 
matics at Swansea and Sketty. 


Mountain States to Build Denver- 
to-Pacific Coast Line. 

The Mountain States Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. announces that it will build 
another telephone line from Denver to the 
Pacific Coast. The cost’ is estimated at 
$2,000,000. 

The present transcontinental line from 
New York to San Francisco via Denver, 
is routed via Cheyenne and Salt Lake, 
while the one to be built will be routed 
via Albuquerque, El Paso and Phoenix. 

Not only will the new southern route 
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be away from the area of the winter 
storms, but it adds the safety of having 
such an important line on an _ entirely 
different route so that any prostration of 
one route leaves the other for a fall-back. 

Increased demand for telephone service 
from New York to the Coast necessitates 
the early completion of the second trans- 
continental circuit, it is said. 


Prices in Metal Markets. 
New York, June 11—Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic, spot and future, 15.00c. Tin— 
Easy; spot and nearby, $42.12; futures, 


$41.87. Iron—Steady; No. 1 northern, 
$29.00@31.00; No. 2 northern, $28.50 
@30.00; No. 2 southern, $27.00. Lead— 


Steady; spot, $7.25. Zinc—Easy; East St. 
Louis spot and nearby delivery, $6.20. An- 
timony—Spot, $6.75. 

Improving Long Distance 
Facilities in V/ashington. 

Work is to begin some time this month 
on 83 loop lines—two-wire service—of 
additional long distanc: lines in Washing- 
ton, between Spokane and Lewiston, cost- 
ing in excess of $82,000, according to an- 
nouncement of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The jo! will be completed 
about October 1. 

Additional copper circuits are to be pro- 
vided and a net total of about 83 miles of 
wire will be placed. 

The contemplated 


Bell 


improvements will 


provide three additional circuits between 
additional 
and one 
and Spokane. 


Pullman and Lewiston, one 
between Colfax and Pullman 
additional between Colfax 
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Part of this last improvement between 
Rosalia and Spokane has already been 
completed as part of the early spring 


Dakota Central to Take Over Put- 
ter County Company July 1. 

On July 1 the property of the Potter 
County Telephone Co., with headquarters 
in Gettysburg, S. D., will be transferred 
to the Dakota Central Telephone Co., 
Aberdeen, in accordance with the rec« 
action of the stockholders, who confirm 
the sale made by the officers of the Getty 
burg company. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED-—Sixteen years’ 
practical experience in plant, commer- 
cial, engineering and traffic work, 
backed by technical education. Pleas- 
ing personality and clean record. Will 
produce results you expect. Give de- 
tails of position and salary. Address 
5318, care of TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—First 
with or without 
Address Peninsular 
Tampa, Fla. 


WANTED—First class all around 
switchman. Address Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co., Tampa, Fla. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—Kellogg magneto switch- 
board equipped with at least 50 drops, 
and 10 cord pairs. Give condition and 
price. Address A. H. Skinner, Gen. 
Mer., Citizens Telo. Co., New Castle, Pa. 


cable man 
experience. 


(ox 


class 
bridge 
Telephone 


SOLDERING 


The delicate connections, small units anc all fine work in general is as simple 
as writing with a lead pencil, if you use 


THE POST SOLDERING IRON 


PLATINUM HEATING ELEMENT a ee ree TIPS——WORKS ON ANY CURRENT 
arge and Small) 


The smallest electric soldering 
instrument on the market 


POST ELECTRIC CO., Mf’rs 


eo Amott oy 


ie on 
* Pit accents scm amb: Boe Satta os 


One Half Actual Size 
FROM YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE 


INSULATION IN ONE UNIT. 


7 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN, 


Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 


M. LANZ BOLT CO. 


IN USE! N FIVE CONTINENTS 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DENMARK 


NORTHERN POLE 
anode 
LUMBER COMPANY 


poLe 


List price $6.00 


Dept. G, 30 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ERVICE 


MINNESOTA 


To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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There is no slack- 
ening of the public 
demand for tele- 
phone service, apparently, either in the 
cities or in the smaller communities and 
rural districts. Wherever a thrifty citizen 
builds a home, or a group of enterprising 
Americans starts either a town or even a 
factory, there at once is created an oppor- 
tunity for additional telephones. 

The federal government, in describing 
the big irrigation projects in the Western 
States, refers to the enlarged opportuni- 
ties for farming thereby furnished, and 
especially reminds the telephone interests 
that the opening of these districts will be 
immediately followed by a demand for 
telephone lines. 

The press bulletin issued by the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. states that the esti- 
mated telephone growth of the next five 
years exceeds all previous records for a 
like period. This forecast is probably based 
on the surveys which the parent organiza- 
tion makes in order to provide for future 
requirements. Los Calif., ex- 
‘pects to double its 196,000 telephones in the 


Angeles, 


next five years. 
ee 

If the demands for service in the next 
five years outstrip past records, the whole 
telephone industry will have need of all 
its resources to meet the situation—in 
capital, in manufacturing output and in 
men to handle the job. 

Since 1900, the figures show, the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased 
45 per cent, while the increase in the num- 
ber of telephones has been about 1,240 per 
cent. According to the statistical experts 


STATISTICS ON TELEPHONE GROWTH 


the present growth of telephones is at a 
rate three times as rapid as the rise in 
population, but we doubt the absolute ac- 
curacy of this assertion. 

The telephone follows population. <A 
booming town, growing in population over 
When for 


some reason wholesale desertions befall a 


night, clamors for telephones. 


community, telephones are taken out. 


Probably 


other places where the shifting population 


they eventually re-appear at 
locates, so that the net loss the country 
over is negligible. 

In affirming that the telephone growth 
is three times as. rapid as the increase 
in population, the Bell bulletin adds that 
“saturation is still far off.” 

a ae 

Statistics showing the magnitude of their 
industry are always of interest to tele- 
phone men. 

January 1, 1923, New York City had 
1,072,632 telephones in service, which is 
more than there are in the entire country 
1,028,258. 


Chicago, with more than 650,000, has more 


of Great Britain, which had 


telephones than all of France. Philadel- 
phia, alone, with close to 300,000, has more 
telephones than both Belgium and The 


Netherlands, 
delphia. Pittsburgh has a little less than 
200,000, but has more than all of Italy. 

Detroit, 


Boston has more than Phila- 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Cleveland and St. Louis are now approach- 
ing the 200,000 mark. 

But it is in the smaller towns and the 


farming districts that American telephone 


development towers 
still more impres- 
sively over that of 
all other countries. Its influence is plainly 
noticeable across the border in Canada. 
* * OK x 

There are only 4,400 telephones on all 
the farms in Great Britain, according to 
the latest statistics. In the Canadian prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan there are 58,000 rural 
telephones, which is about one to every 
Canada, : it 
patterns after the United States 


rather than England, in the matter of rural 


nine people in the province. 


seems, 


telephone development, and finds it pays. 

In Saskatchewan the distances are wide 
and the population meager, but the tele- 
phone lines reconcile the settlers in the 
which 
otherwise would be extremely lonely. More 


newly-opened sections to a life 
than 4,000 miles of new rural telephone 


lines were constructed in Saskatchewan 


and Alberta alone last year. 

Government figures say there are 3,000,- 
000 farm telephones in the United States. 
This is believed to be short of the actual 
number. The extensive irrigation projects 
in the West and Southwest will open mil- 
lions of acres to farmers and fruit-raisers 
within the next two years, and create. a 
demand for much additional telephone 
equipment, as telephone service is one’of 
the first things they plan for in their new 
homes. 

PER LE 

In Great Britain the telephone system, 
it will be remembered, is operated by the 
government whose management has not 


succeeded in popularizing the service. The 


12 


superiority of American service (which is 
admitted by the English) no doubt is an 
important reason for the United States’ 
supremacy, but the comparative figures 
bear testimony to the fact that private 
ownership does a better job than govern- 
ment administration. 
ab eck 

The fact that there are 13.6 telephones 
in the United States to every 100 popula- 
tion, whereas in Britain there are but two 
telephones per 100 people, is a discomfort- 
A re- 
cent editorial in the Loudon Daily Tele- 


ing fact to the English observers. 


graph discusses the matter in a fashion 
which reveals considerable disquietude. 
“Figures demonstrate,” it says, “what 
every one familiar with life in the United 
States and Canada has discovered by ob- 
servation, that we are far behind in the 
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application of the telephone to daily life. 
In Great Britain, according to the latest 
statistics, there are only two telephones per 
100 people, while in the United States 
there are 13.6 telephones; in Sweden, 6.4, 
and even in Norway 4.4. 

There is no denying this evidence that, 
from whatever cause, the telephone is not 
as much used in this country as in others 
which, we may be allowed to believe, are 
not more highly developed or better organ- 
ized.” 

The editorial goes on to say that it 
would be superfluous to argue about the 
advantage of increased development and 
greater use of the telephone, and then 
asks: “Why, then, is it that we have set up 
less than half the telephones per 100 of us 
that Norway needs, and less than one-sixth 
of the number they demand in America?” 
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In answering this query the editor places 
the blame on the government management, 
as he adds: “The main reason, we take 
it, is that the post office has not yet put 
the telephone within the reach of more 
than a limited number of the population. 
A secondary reason is that the service 
offered is not sufficiently good to tempt 
those who can manage their affairs with- 
out it.” 

a 

Better service, lower rates and the pri- 
vate initiative which seeks to extend its 
business and please and keep its patrons, 
are the reasons why the American tele- 
phone industry has outstripped the achieve- 
ments of the European governments that 
are in control of the business “over there.” 

That is why the United States has 65 
per cent of all the telephones in the world. 


Discussion of Reproduction Cost 


Complete Text of Dissenting Opinion in the Case of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. vs Missouri Public Service Commission Filed by Justice 
Brandeis and Concurred In by Justice Holmes of U. S. Supreme Court 


I concur in the judgment of reversal. 
But I do so on the ground that the order 
of the state commission prevents the util- 
ity from earning a fair return on the 
amount prudently* invested in it. Thus, I 
differ fundamentally from my brethren 
concerning the rule to be applied in de- 
termining whether a prescribed rate is con- 
fiscatory. The court, adhering to the so- 
called rule of Smyth v. Ames, and fur- 
ther defining it, declares that what is 
termed value must be ascertained by giv- 
ing weight, among other things, to esti- 
mates of what it would cost to reproduce 
the property at the time of the rate hear- 
ing. , 
The so-called rule of Smyth v. Ames is, 
in my opinion, legally and economically 
unsound. The thing devoted by the in- 
vestor to the public use is not specific 
property, tangible and intangible, but cap- 
ital embarked in the enterprise. Upon the 
capital so invested the Federal Constitu- 
tion guarantees to the utility the oppor- 
tunity to earn a fair return.? Thus, it sets 
the limit to the power of the state to regu- 
late rates. 

The Constitution does not guarantee to 
the utility the opportunity to earn a return 
on the value of all items of property used 
by the utility, or of any of them. The 
several items of property constituting the 
utility, taken singly, and freed from the 
public use, may conceivably have an aggre- 
gate value greater than if the items are 
used in combination. The owner is at lib- 
erty, in the absence of controlling statu- 
tory provision, to withdraw his property 


from the public service; and, if he does 
so, may obtain for it exchange value. Com- 
pare Brooks-Scanlan Co. v. Railroad Com- 
mission of Louisiana, 251 U. S. 396; Erie 
Railroad Co. v. Public Utility Commis- 
sioners, 254 U. S. 394, 411; Texas v. East- 
ern Texas R.R. Co., 258 U. S. 204. But 
so long as the specific items of property 
are employed by the utility, their exchange 
value is not of legal significance. 

The investor agrees, by embarking capi- 
tal in a utility, that its charges to the pub- 
lic shall be reasonable. His company is 
the substitute for the state in the perform- 
ance of the public service; thus becoming 
a public servant. The compensation which 
the Constitution guarantees an opportunity 
to earn is the reasonable cost of conduct- 
ing the business. 

Cost includes not only operating ex- 
penses, but also capital charges. Capital 
charges cover the allowance, by way of 
interest, for the use of the capital, what- 
ever the nature of the security issued 


1The term prudent investment is not 
used in a critical sense. There should not 
be excluded from the finding of the base, 
investments which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be deemed reasonable. The 
term is applied for the purpose of exclud- 
ing what might be found to be dishonest 
or obviously wasteful or imprudent ex- 
penditures. Every investment may be 
assumed to have been made in the exer- 
cise of reasonable judgment, unless the 
contrary is shown. 

“Except that rates may, in no event, be 
prohibitive, exorbitant, or unduly burden- 
some to the public. Covington & Lexing- 
ton Turnpike Co. v. Sanford, 164 U. S. 578, 
596; Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 544; 
San Diego Land & Town Co. v. National 
City, 174 U. S. 739, 757; Minnesota Rate 
Cases, 230 U. S. 353, 454: Mr. Justice 
Miller in Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. Co. v. Minnesota, 134 U. S. 418, 459. 


therefor; the allowance for risk incurred; 
and enough more to attract capital. The 
reasonable rate to be prescribed by a com- 
mission may allow an efficiently managed 
utility much more. But a rate is constitu- 
tionally compensatory, if it allows to the 
utility the opportunity to earn the cost of 
the service as thus defined. 

To decide whether a proposed rate is 
confiscatory, the tribunal must determine 
both what sum would be earned under it, 
and whether that sum would be a fair re- 
turn. The decision involves ordinarily the 
making of four subsidiary ones: 

1. What the gross earnings from operat- 
ing the utility under the rate in controversy 
would be. (A prediction.) 

2. What the operating expenses and 


charges, while so operating, would be. (A- 


prediction. ) 

3. The rate base, that is, what the 
amount is on which a return should be 
earned. (Under Smyth v. Ames, an 
opinion, largely.) 

4. What rate of return should be deemed 
fair. (An opinion, largely.) 

A decision that a ratio is confiscatory (or 
compensatory) is thus the resultant of 
four subsidiary determinations. Each of 
the four involves forming a judgment, as 
distinguished from ascertaining facts. 
And as to each factor, there is usually 
room or difference in judgment. But the 
first two factors do not ordinarily present 
serious difficulties. 

The doubts and uncertainties incident to 
prophecy, which affect them, can, often, be 
resolved by a test period; and meanwhile 


ners 
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protection may be afforded by giving a 
bond. Knoxville v. Knoxville Water Co., 
Bree Ure se ieelo 19s Ste Lois..lron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway Co. v. McKnight, 
244 U. S. 368. The doubts and uncertain- 
ties incident to the last two factors can be 
eliminated, or lessened, only by redefining 
the rate base, called value, and the meas- 
ure of fairness in return, now applied un- 
der the rule of Smyth v. Ames. 

The experience of the 25 years since that 
case was decided has demonstrated that the 
rule there enunciated is delusive. In the 
attempt to apply it, insuperable obstacles 
have been encountered. It has failed to 
afford adequate protection either to capital 
or to the public. It leaves open the door 
to grave injustice. 


To give to capital embarked in public 
utilities the protection guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and to secure for the public 
reasonable rates it is essential that the rate 
base be definite, stable, and readily ascer- 
tainable; and that the precentage to be 
earned on the rate base be measured by 
the cost, or charge, of the capital employed 
in the enterprise. It is consistent with the 
Federal Constitution for this court now 
to lay down a rule which will establish 
such a rate base and such a measure of the 
rate of return deemed fair. Jn my opinion, 
it should do so. 

The rule of Smyth v. Ames sets the 
laborious and baffling task of finding the 
present value of the utility. It is impos- 
sible to find an exchange value for a util- 
ity, since utilities, unlike merchandise or 
land, are not commonly bought and sold 
in the market. Nor can the present value 
of the utility be determined by capitalizing 
its net earnings, since the earnings are de- 
termined, in large measure, by the rate 
which the company will be permitted to 
charge; and, thus, the vicious circle would 
be encountered. 


So, under the rule of Smyth v. Ames, it 
is usually sought to prove the present value 
of a utility by ascertaining what it actually 
cost to construct and instal,it; or by esti- 
mating what it should have cost; or by 
estimating what it would cost to reproduce, 
or to replace it, To this end an enumera- 
tion is made of the component elements of 
the utility, tangible, and intangible.’ Then 
the actual, or the proper, cost of produc- 
ing, or of reproducing, each part is sought. 
And finally, it is estimated how much less 
than the new each part, or the whole, is 
worth; that is, the depreciation is esti- 
mated,* 7 

Obyiously each step in the process of 
estimating the cost of reproduction, or re- 
placement, involves forming an opinion, or 
exercising judgment, as distinguished from 
merely ascertaining facts. And this is true, 
also, of each step in the process of esti- 
mating how much less the existing plant is 
worth, than if it were new. 

There is another potent reason why, un- 
der the rule of Smyth vy. Ames, the room 
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for difference in opinion as to the present 
value of a utility is so wide. The rule does 
not measure the present value either by 
what the utility cost to produce; or by 
what it should have cost; or by what it 
would cost to reproduce, or to replace it.° 
Under that rule the tribunal is directed, in 
forming its judgment, to take into con- 
sideration all those and also, other ele- 
ments, called relevant facts.” 


Obviously “value” cannot be a composite 
of all these elements. Nor can it be ar- 
rived at on all these bases. 
different; and must, when applied in a 
particular case, lead to widely different re- 
sults. The rule of Smyth v. Ames, as in- 
terpreted and applied, means merely that 
all must be considered. What, if any, 
weight shall be given to any one, must 
practically rest in the judicial discretion of 
the tribunal which makes the determina- 
tion. Whether a desired result is reached 
may depend upon how any one of many 
elements is treated. 

It is true that the decision is usually 
rested largely on records of financial trans- 
actions, on statistics and calculations. But 
as stated in Louisville v. Cumberland Tele- 


“In estimating replacement cost the first 
step is to determine what part of the prop- 
erty owned is used and useful in the pub- 
lic service. That involves, among other 
things, a consideration of retired or dis- 
earded property and the question whether 
the size and capacity of the plant are, in 
part, excessive. 

The property included in the valuation 
is commonly treated under the following 
heads (See Report of Special Committee 
on Valuation, Amer. Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, October 28, 1916, 42 Proceedings, pp. 
1708-1938): 


A. Tangibles: 


(a) Land and buildings. 
(bb) Plant? 
B. Incidentals during construction: 
(a) Administration. 
(b) Engineering and superintendence. 
(c) Legal Expenses. 
(d) Brokerage. 
(e) Promotion fees. 
(f) Insurance. 
(g) Taxes. 
(h) Bond discount. 
(i) Contingencies. 
C. Intangibles: 
(a) Good will. 
(b) Franchise value. 
(c) Going concern value. 
(d) Working capital. 

“Going value’ was declared by the 
special report (p. 1727) to embrace, among 
other things, ‘“‘efficiency, favorable busi- 
ness arrangements and design’’; intangi- 
bles to include also ‘“‘leases, easements, 
water rights, traffic and operating agree- 
ments, strategic location and advantages 
and other privileges.” 


*Several different methods are used for 
measuring depreciation: (1) The replace- 
ment method; (2) the straight-line method; 
(8) the compound interest method; (4) the 
sinking fund method; (5) the unit cost 
method. It is largely a matter of judg- 
ment whether, and to what extent, any 
one of these several methods of deprecia- 


tion should be applied. They may give 
widely different results. Special report, 
October 28, 1916, Valuation of Public 


Utilities, Amer. Society of Civil Engineers, 
ey: 42 Proceedings, pp. 1723-1727; 1846- 

*This court declared in Smyth v. Ames, 
169 U. S. 466, 547, that ‘‘present as com- 
pared with original cost of construction”’ 
is to be considered; and in Minnesota 
Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352, 452, that ‘‘the 
cost-of-reproduction method is of service 
in ascertaining the present value of the 
plant, when it is reasonably applied and 
when the cost of reproducing the property 
may be ascertained with a proper degree 
of certainty.’ Reproduction cost was thus 
held to be evidence of value. But it has 
Heeer been held to be the measure of 
value. 


They are very _ 
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graph & Telephone Co., 225 U. S. 430, 436, 
“every figure ... that we have set down 
with delusive exactness” is “speculative.” 


The efforts of courts to control commis- 
sions’ findings of value have largely failed. 
The reason lies in the character of the rule 
declared in Smyth v. Ames. The rule 
there stated was to be applied solely as a 
means of determining whether rates al- 
ready prescribed by the legislature were 
confiscatory. It was to be applied judicial- 
ly after the rate had been made; and by a 
court which had had no part in making the 
rate. When applied under such circum- 
stances the rule, although cumbersome, 
may occasionally be effective in destroying 
an obstruction to justice, as the action of a 
court is, when it sets aside the verdict of 
a jury. But the commissions undertook 
to make the rule their standard for con- 
structive action. 


They used it as a guide for making, or 
approving, rates. And the tendency devel- 
oped to fix as reasonable the rate which 
is not so low as to be confiscatory.’ Thus 
the rule which assumes that rates of utili- 
ties will ordinarily be higher than the 
minimum required by the Constitution has, 
by the practice of the commissions, elimi- 
nated the margin between a reasonable rate 
and a merely compensatory rate; and, in 
the process of rate making, effective judi- 


®Some of these so-called relevant facts 
are, as the rujie has been applied: 

(a) Capitalization, i. e., bonds, 
and other securities outstanding. 

(b) Book cost, i. e., the investment ac- 
count as shown on the books. 

(c) Actual cost, i. e., amounts actually 
paid in cash for installing the original 
plant and business, and the additions 
thereto. 

(d) Historical cost, i. e., the proper 
cost of the existing plant and _ business, 
estimated on the basis of the price levels 
existing at the respective dates when the 
plant and the additions were constructed. 
This is often called prudent investment. 
Historical cost would, under normal condi- 
tions, be equal in amount to the original 
cost. The phrases are sometimes used to 
denote the same thing. But they are not 
the same; and they are often ascertained 
by different processes. 


Original cost is the amount actually paid 
to establish the utility. The amount is 
ascertained, where possible, by inspection 
of books and vouchers, and by other direct 
evidence. If this class of evidence is not 
complete, it may be necessary to supple- 
ment it by evidence as to what was prob- 
ably paid for some items, by showing 
prices prevailing for work and materials 
at the time the same were supplied. But 
the evidence of these prices is merely cir- 
cumstantial, or corroborative, evidence of 
the amount actually paid. 

In determining actual cost, whatever the 
evidence, there is no attempt to determine 
whether the expenditure was wise or fool- 
ish, or whether it was useful or wasteful. 
Historical cost, on the other hand, is the 
amount which normally should have been 
paid for all the property which is usefully 
devoted to the public service. It is, in 
effect, what is termed the prudent invest- 
ment. In enterprises efficiently launched 
and developed, historical cost and original 
ecest would practically coincide both in 
items included and in amounts paid. That 
is, the subjects of expenditure would co- 
incide; and the cost at prices prevailing 
at the time of installation would substan- 
tially coincide with the actual cost. 

(e) Reproduction cost of plant and 
business—estimated on price levels pre- 
vailing at the date of valuation. 

(f) Reproduction cost of plant and busi- 
ness, estimated on average price leveis 
prevailing during periods of, say, 
ten years preceding the valuation. 

7TThis. it appears, was the purpose of the 
board in Galveston Electric Co. v. City of 
Galveston, 258 U. S. 388. 
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cial review is very often rendered impos- 
sible.” The result, inherent in the rule 
itself, is arbitrary action, on the part of 
the rate regulating body. For the rule 
not only fails to furnish any applicable 
standard of judgment, but direct considera- 
tion of so many elements, that almost any 
result may be justified. 

The adoption of present value of the 
utility’s property, as the rate base, was 
urged in 1893, on behalf of the community ; 
and it was adopted by the courts, largely 
as a protection against inflated claims 
based on what were then deemed inflated 
prices of the past. See argument in Smyth 
v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 479, 480; San 
Diego Land.& Town Co. v. National City, 
174 U.S! 739, 757,°758= San Diego Land 
& Town Co. v. Jasper, 189 U.S. 439, 442, 
443; Stanislaus County v. San Joaquin & 
Kings River Canal & Irrigation Co., 192 
UnNSis201e214) 

Reproduction cost, as the measure, or as 
evidence, of present value was, also, 
pressed then by representatives of the 


SA rate order will not be set aside, un- 
less the evidence compels conviction that 
a fair-minded board could not have 
reached the conclusion that the rate would 
prove adequate. San Diego Land & Town 
Co. v. National City, 174, U. S. 739, 754; 
San Diego Land & Town Co. v. Jasper. 
189 U. S. 439, 442; Knoxville v. Knoxville 
Wiaters Cou) iy 6 eal eee aie Dyke v. 
Geary, 244 U. S. 39, 49; Galveston Blec- 
tric Co. v. Galveston, 258 U. Ss. 388, 401, 
402. The range for difference of opinion 
on each of the many factors to be taken 
into consideration in fixing the rate base 
iS SO wide that such compelling evidence 
can rarely be adduced, where the report 
filed recites that, after full hearing, all the 
so-called relevant facts were given con- 
sideration by the commission in reaching 
the decision made. 


There may often be found in Opinions 
of utility commissions, after a lengthy 
and detailed discussion of a vast quantity 
of expert opinion, a conclusion like the 
following from Re Tllinois Northern Utili- 
ties Co., P. U. R. 1920 D, 979, 999: 


“After considering all the evidence and 
arguments of counsel in this case, bearing 
upon the valuation of the properties here- 
in involved, the investment therein, their 
original costs, cost to reproduce, and pres- 
ent values, including all Overheads; pre- 
liminary costs; cost of engineering; su- 
pervision, interest, insurance, organiza - 
tion and iegal expenses during construc- 
tion; working capital; materials and sup- 
plies; and all other elements of value, 
tangible and intangible, and considering 
the plants are now going concerns in suc- 
cessful operation, the commission finds. 
: for the purpose of this proceeding, 
and for those purposes only, the fair rate- 
making values... as follows.” 


Hence, a commission’s order must ordi- 
narily be allowed to stand, unless it ap- 
pears that there was some irregularity in 
the proceedings or that some erroneous 
rule of law was applied. 


Since Smyth v. Ames this court has 
dealt with the validity (under: the Four- 
teenth Amendment) of rate regulation by 
the states in over 50 cases. In only 25 of 
these has the court passed upon the ques- 
tion whether a rate fixed; or approved, by 
a state commission denied to the utility 
the opportunity of. earning a fair return 
upon the fair value of the property. In 
none of these 25 cases has an order of a 
state commission, made after a full hear- 
ing, been declared void by this court, on 
the ground that the finding of the rate- 
base, or value, was too low. In none of 
them has the order been declared void on 
the ground that the commission fixed too 
low a percentage of return. Lower federal 
courts and state courts have occasionally 
intervened with effect. But the instances 
are relatively few as compared with the 
number of adverse decisions of the com- 
missions. Even where orders fixing rates 
have been set aside for irregularity ~-or 
error, the result of the new hearing is not 
always advantageous to the- company. * 
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public who sought to justify legislative 
reductions of railroad rates.” The long de- 


pression which followed the panic of 1893- 


had brought prices to the lowest level 
reached in the 19th century. Insistence 
upon reproduction cost was the shippers’ 
protest against burdens believed to have re- 
sulted from watered stocks, reckless 
financing, and unconscionable construction 
contracts. Those were the days before 
state legislation prohibited the issue of 
public utility securities without authoriza- 
tion from state officials; before accounting 
was prescribed and supervised; when out- 
standing bonds and stocks were hardly an 
indication of the amount of capital em- 
barked in the enterprise; when deprecia- 
tion accounts were unknown; and when 
book values, or property accounts, fur- 
nished no trustworthy evidence either of 
cost or of real value. 

Estimates of reproduction cost were then 
offered, largely as a means, either of sup- 


plying lacks in the proof of actual cost’ 


and investment, or of testing the credi- 
bility of evidence adduced, or of showing 
that the cost of had been 
wasteful. For these purposes, evidence of 
the cost of reproduction is obviously ap- 
propriate. 

At first reproduction cost was welcomed 
by commissions as evidence of present 
value. Perhaps it was because the esti- 
mates then indicated values lower than the 
actual cost of installation. For, even after 
the price level had begun to rise, improved 
machinery and new devices tended for some 
years to reduce construction costs.” ; 

Evidence of reproduction costs was cer- 
tainly welcomed, because it seemed to offer 
a reliable means for performing the diffi- 
cult task of fixing, in obedience to Smyth 
v. Ames, the value of a new species of 
property to which the old tests—selling 
price or net earnings—were not applicable. 
The engineer spoke in figures—a language 
implying certitude. His estimates seemed 
1o be free of the infirmities which had 
stamped as untrustworthy the opinion evi- 
dence of experts common in condemnation 
cases. 

Thus, for some time, replacement cost, 
eon the basis of prices prevailing at the 
date of the valuation, was often adopted 
by state commissions as the standard for 
fixing the rate base. But gradually it 
came to be realized that the definiteness of 
the engineer’s calculations was delusive; 
that they rested upon shifting theories; 
and that their estimates varied so widely 
as to intensify, rather than 
doubts.” 

When the price levels had risen largely, 
and estimates of replacement cost indicated 


installation 


to allay 


*See Steenerson v. Great Northern Ry. 
Co., 69 Minn. 353, 374; San Diego Water 
Co. v. San Diego, 118 Calif. 556, 568; Met- 
ropolitan Trust Co. v. Houston & Texas 
Central R. R. Co., 90 Fed., 687, 688. 

Compare Mr. Justice Field in Railroad 
Commission Cases, 116 U. S. 307, 343, 344; 
Steenerson v. Great Northern Ry., 69 
Minn. 358, 374. 
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values much greater than the actual cost 
of installation, many commissions refused 
to consider valuable what one declared to 
be assumptions based on things that never 
happened and estimates requiring the pro- 
jection of the engineer’s imagination into 
the future and methods of construction 
and installation that have never been and 
never will be adopted by sane men.” 
Finally, the great fluctuation in price 
levels incident to the World War led to 
the transfusion of the engineer’s estimate 
of cost with the economist’s prophecies 
concerning the future price plateaus. Then, 
the view that these estimates were not to 
be trusted as evidence of present value 
was frequently expressed. And state 
utility commissions, while admitting the 
evidence in obedience to Smyth v. Ames, 
failed, in ever-increasing numbers, to pay 
heed to it in fixing the rate base.” ; 
The conviction is widespread that a sound 
conclusion as to the actual value of a utii-’ 
ity is not to be reached by a meticulous — 
study of conflicting estimates of the cost 
of reproducing new the congerie of old 


4Thus in In re Marin Municipal Water 
District (Calif.) P. U. R. 1915 CG, 433, 452, 
the several valuations of five experts were: 
$670,163; $723,001.85; $763,028; $919,204; $1,- 
031,436. In Springfield v. Springfield Gas 
& »Hlectric Co) (il), PaO Raivio: 281, 
307, the several valuations of five experts 
were $547,488; $588,262; $806,404; $898,785; 
$940,988. In Duluth Street Ry. Co. v. 
Railroad Commission (Wis.), P. U. R. 1915 
D, 211, the valuations of two experts, both 
employed by the state, were $600,000 and 
$1,100,000. 


1215 Mich. Law Rev. 205, 216: Re Graf- 
ton County Electric Light & Power Co. 
(N..-H.), Ps Us Remo 6 byes Sees speeees 
Compare Appleton Water Works Co. y. 
Railroad Commission, 154 Wis. 121, 154, 
quoting: “Skilled witnesses came with 
such prejudice in their minds that hardly 
any weight should be given to their evi- 
dence.”’ 


In Danbury v. Danbury & Bethel Gas & 
Electric Light Co., UU Rao 2 Diei938 
at 206 (Conn.), the commission said: 


“This method [reproduction at prices 
prevailing at time of valuation] of de- 
termining value usually includes percent- 
ages for engineering services never ren- 
dered, hypothetical efficiency of unknown 
labor, conjectured depreciation, opinion as 
to the condition of property, the supposed 
action of the elements; and, of course, its 
correctness depends upon whether super- 
intendence was or would be wise or fool- 
ish; the investment improvident or frugal. 
It is based upon prophecy instead of real- 
ity, and depends so much upon half truths 
that it bears only a remote resemblance 
to fact, and rises at best, only to the plane 
of a dignified guess.”’ i 


In Public Service Commission v. Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., P. U..R. 1916 
D, 947, 955, the commission said: ‘The 
old methods have proven uncertain, in¢ 
definite and unsatisfactory to honest utili- 
ties and commissions alike.’’ tg ; 


See also_In re Northampton Gas Peti- 
tion (Mass.), P. U.. R: “1915: A, 618, 626; 
Public Service Commission v. Pacific Tele= 
phone & Telegraph Co., P. U. R. 1916 D 
947, 955. f ; ‘ y 

“Their action is in accord with views 
commonly, heid by legal writers. Com- 
pare Edwin C. Goddard, ‘Public Utility 
Valuation,’ 15 Mich. Law Rev. 205; Robert 
L. Hale, ‘‘The ‘Physical Value’ Fallacy in 
Rate Cases,” 30 Yale Law Journal, 710; 
Donald R. Richberg, ‘‘A Permanent Basis 
for Rate Regulation,’’ 31 Yale Law Jour- 
nal, 268: Robert H. Whitten, ‘‘Fair Value 
for Rate Purposes,’’ 27 Harv. Law Rev. 
419; Henry W. Edgerton, ‘‘Value of the 
Service as a Factor in Rate Making,” 32 
Harv. Law Rev. 516; Gerard C. Hender- 
son, “Railway Valuation and the Courts,” 
33 Harv. Law Rev. 902, 1031; Armstead 
M. Dobie, ‘Judicial Review of Adminis- 
trative Action in Virginia,’ 8 Va. Law 
Rev. 477, 504. See also 32 Yale Law 
Journal, 390, 393; 19 Mich. Law Rev. 849. 
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machinery and equipment, called the plant, 
and the still more fanciful estimates con- 
cerning the value of the intangible elements 
of an established business.“ Many com- 
missions, like that of Massachusetts, have 
declared recently that ‘capital honestly and 
prudently invested must, under normal 
conditions, be taken as the controlling 
factor in fixing the basis for computing 
fair and reasonable rates.’”” 

To require that reproduction cost at the 
date of the rate hearing be given weight 
in fixing the rate base, may subject in- 
vestors to heavy losses when the high war 
and post-war price levels pass—and the 
price trend is again downward.” 

The aggregate of the investments which 
have already been made at high costs since 


“The Public Utility Reports for 1920, 
1921, 1922 and 1923 (to March 1) contain 
3638 cases in which the rate-base or value 
Was passed upon. Reproduction cost at 
unit prices prevailing at the date of valua- 
tion appears to have been the predomi- 
nant element in fixing the rate base in 
only five. In 63 the commission severely 
criticised, or expressly repudiated, this 
measure of value. In nearly all of the 
363 cases, except five, the commission 
either refused to pay heed to this factor 
as the measure of value, or indeed as evi- 
dence of any great weight. 

The following summary shows the pre- 
dominant element in fixing the rate base 
in the several cases: 

In 5 cases: Reproduction cost at unit 
ree prevailing at the date of the valua- 
ion. 

In 28 cases: Reproduction cost at unit 
prices prevailing at some date, or the 
average of some period, prior to the date 
of the valuation. 

In 12 cases: Reproduction cost at unit 
prices prevailing at some date not specifi- 
cally stated. 

In 22 cases: Reproduction cost of an 
inventory of a prior date at prices prevail- 
ing at that date or prior thereto, plus sub- 
sequent additions at actual cost (so-called 
split inventory method). 

In 3 cases: Reproduction cost on basis 
of future predicted prices (so-called trend 
prices, or new plateau method). 

In 102 cases: A prior valuation by the 
commission plus the actual cost of subse- 
quent additions. 

In 85 cases: The actual original cost 
(including both initial cost and additions). 

In 6 cases: Original cost arbitrarily ap- 
preciated. 

In 27 cases: The historical cost or pru- 
dent investment. j 

In 28 cases: Book cost or investment. 
7 In 12 cases: Bond and stock capitaliza- 
ion. 

In 36 cases: Determination and classifi- 
cation of method impossible. 

bBay State Rate Case, P. U. R. 1916 F, 
221, 233. And see ibid for a quotation from 
an address delivered at the ‘“‘Conference 
on Valuation” in Philadelphia. November, 
1915, in which the late John M. Eshleman, 
first president of the California Railroad 
Commission, said: 

“Tf we had this problem at the begin- 
ning and were not attacking it in the mid- 
dle, we would have no difficulty in agree- 
ing with the holder of capital upon this 
subject, for he would quite readily agree 
to take ths cost of doing the business plus 
an earning upon the money actuallv in- 
vested comparable to the earning offered 
in other available investments. Therefore, 
the cost of doing the business, plus a re- 
turn upon the capital necessarily invested 
in the business, which return shall be as 
great as is offered in other businesses of 
similar hazard, is all that ought to be ac- 
corded for the future, and it is all that 
will be accorded if the public has any bus- 
iness sense. And if more is asked by the 


private owner, then he may exnect no 
sympathy when he finds the public his 
competitor and his earning power im- 
paired.”’ 


No case involving the fixing of rates bv 
a commission has ever come to this court 
from New England. The only case in- 
volving in any way the validity of rates 
is Interstate Consolidated Street Ry. Co. 
v. Massachusetts. 207 U. S. 79. 

See also Re Crivple Creek Water Co. 
(Colo.). P. U. R..1916 C. 788, 799. 800: But- 
ler v. Lewiston, Augusta & Waterville St. 
Ry. (Maine), P. U. R. 1916 D, 25, 35. 
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1914, and of those which will be made be- 
fore prices and costs can fall heavily, may 
soon exceed by far the depreciated value 
of all the public utility investments made 
therefore at relatively low cost. For it 
must be borne in mind that depreciation is 
an annual charge. That accrued on plants 
constructed in the long years prior to 1914 
is much larger than that accruing on the 
properties installed in the shorter period 
since.” 

That part of the rule of Smyth v. Ames 
which fixes the rate of return deemed fair, 
at the percentage customarily paid on sim- 
ilar investments at the time of the rate 
hearing also exposes the investor and the 
public to danger of serious injustice. If 
the replacement-cost measure of value and 


1Hngineers testifying in recent rate 
eases have assumed that there will be a 
new plateau of prices. “in Galveston Elec- 
tric Co. v. Galveston, 258 U. S. 388, the 
company contended that a plateau 70 per 
cent above the price level of 1914 should 
be accepted, and a plateau 331/3 per cent 
above was found probable by the master 
and assumed to be such by the lower 
court. In Bluefield Water Works & Im- 
provement Co, v. Public Service Commis- 
sion (No. 256, October Term, 1922), one 50 
per cent above the 1914 level was contended 
for; in the case at bar a plateau 25 per 
cent above. 

But for the assumption that there will 
be a plateau, there is no basis in Ameri- 
can experience. The course of prices for 
the last 112 years indicates, on the con- 
trary, that there may be a practically con- 
tinuous decline for nearly a generation; 
that the present price level may fall to 
that of 1914 within a decade; and that, 
later, it may fall much lower. Prices rose 
steadily (with but slight and short reces- 
sions) for the 20 years before the United 
States entered the World War. From the 
low level of 1897 they rose 21 per cent to 
1900; then rose further (with minor fluc- 
tuations, representing times of good bus- 
iness or bad) and reached in 1914 a point 
50 per cent above_the 1897 level. Then the 
great rise incident to the war set in. 
“Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1921,’ U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Bulletin No. 320, pp. 9-26. These 
are averages of the wholesale prices of all 
commodities. In the Bureau chart the 
1913 prices are taken as the datum line 
(100). As Gompared with them the 1897 
level was 67, the 1900 level S81. The chart 
on page 10 of the pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Price 
Changes and Business Prospects,’’ pub- 
lished by the Cleveland Trust Co., gives 
price fluctuations for the 110 years prior 
to 1921. It shows three abrupt rises in the 
price level, by reason of war; and some 
less abrupt falls,- by reason of financial 
panic. These may be called abnormal. 
But the normal has never been a plateau. 
The chart shows that the peak price levels 
were practically the same during the War 
of 1812, the Civil War, and the World War; 
and it shows that practically continuous 
declines, for about 30 years, followed the 
first two wars. The experience after the 
third may be similar. 

wThe new enterprises undertaken at the 
present high level, or projected, are many; 
among them, development and long dis- 
tance transmission of hydroelectric power, 
and of electric power generated at the coal 
mines. Moreover. nearly every utility now 
existing must make expenditures upon its 
plant to provide improvements, additions, 
or extensions. The growth of our commu- 
nities, and increase in. the demands of the 
individual. constantly compel enlargement 
of a utility’s facilities, 

The present annual investment in public 


utility enterprises is much greater in 
amount than at any time in the past. 
Some of the construction done during the 
war was at prices for labor and materials 
120 per cent above those prevailing in 1914. 


Recent construction was at prices 70 per 
cent higher. If replacement cost should 
become the measure of the rate base, the 
return on enterprises entered upon after 
1914 would. obviously, be imperilled. And 
a serious decline of the price level would 
subject the return on many utilities estab- 
lished earlier to like dangers. A collapse 
of public utility values might result. And 
the impairment of public utilitv credit 
might be followed by the cessation of ex- 
tensions and new undertakings. 
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the prevailing-rate measure of fairness of 
return should be applied, a company which 
raised, in 1920, for additions to plant, 
$1,000,000 on a 9 per cent basis, by a stock 
issue, or by long-term bond issue, may find 
a decade later that the value of the plant 
(disregarding depreciation) is only $600,- 
000, and that the fair return on money 
then invested in such enterprise is only 6 
per cent. 

Under the test of a compensatory rate, 
urged in reliance upon Smyth v. Ames, a 
prescribed rate would not be confiscatory, 
if it appeared that the utility could earn 
under it $36,000 a year; whereas $90,000 
would be required to earn the capital 
charges. On the other hand, if a plant 
had been built in times of low costs, at 
$1,000,000 and the capital had been raised 
to the extent of $750,000 by an issue at par 
of 5 per cent 30-year bonds and to the 
extent of $250,000 by stock at par, and ten 
years later the price level was 75 per cent 
higher and the interest rates 8 per cent, 
it would be a fantastic result to hold that 
a rate was confiscatory, unless it yielded 
8 per cent on the then reproduction cost of 
$1,750,000. For that would yield an in- 
come of $140,000, which would give the 
bondholders $37,500; and to the holders of 
the $250,000 stock $102,500, a return of 41 
per cent per annum. Money required to 
establish in 1920 many necessary plants 
has cost the utility 10 per cent on 30-year 
bonds. 

These long-time securities, issued to raise 
needed capital, will in 1930 and thereafter 
continue to bear the extra high rates of 
interest, which-it was necessary to offer in 
1920 in order to secure the required capital. 
The prevailing rate for such investments 
may in 1930 be only 7 per cent; or indeed 
6 per cent; as it was found to be in 1904, 
in Stanislaus County v. San Joaquin Co., 
192 U. S. 201; in 1909, in Knoxville v. 
Knoxville Water Co., 212 U. S. 1; and in 
1912, in Cedar Rapids Gas Co. v. Cedar 
Rapids, 223 U. S. 655, 670. A rule which 
limits the guaranteed rate of return on 
utility investments to that which may pre- 
vail at the time of the rate hearing, may 
fall far short of the capital charge then 
resting upon the company. 


In essence, there is no difference between 
the capital charge and operating expenses, 


- depreciation and taxes. Each is a part of 


the current cost of supplying the service; 
and each should be met from current in- 
come. When the capital charges are for 
interest on the floating debt paid at the 
current rate, this is readily seen. But it 
is no less true of a legal obligation to pay 
interest on long-term bonds, entered into 
years before the rate hearing and to con- 
tinue for years thereafter; and it is true 
also of the economic obligation to pay divi- 
dends on stock preferred or common. 


The necessary cost, and hence the capi- 


tal charge, of the money embarked recently 
in utilities, and of that which may bé in- 
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vested in the near future, may be more, as 
it may be less, than the prevailing rate of 
return required to induce capital to enter 
upon like enterprises at the time of a rate 
hearing ten years hence. To fix the return 
by the rate which happens to prevail at 
such future day, opens the door to great 
hardships. Where the financing has been 
proper, the cost to the utility of the capi- 
tal, required to construct, equip and oper- 
ate its plant, should measure the rate of 
return which the Constitution guarantees 
opportunity to earn.* 


The adoption of the amount prudently 
invested as the rate base and the amount 
of the capital charge as the measure of 
the rate of return would give definiteness 
to these two factors involved in rate con- 
troversies which are now shifting and 
treacherous, and which render the pro- 
ceedings peculiarly burdensome and large- 
ly futile. Such measures offer a basis for 
decision which is certain and stable. 


The rate base would be ascertained as a 
fact, not determined as matter of opinion. 
It would not fluctuate with the market 
price of labor, or materials, or money. It 
would not change with hard times or shift- 
ing populations. It would not be distorted 
by the fickle and varying judgments of 
appraisers, commissions, or courts. It 
would, when once made in respect to any 
utility, be fixed, for all time, subject only 
to increases to represent additions to plant, 
after allowance for the depreciation in- 
cluded in the annual operating charges. 
The wild uncertainties of the present 
method of fixing the rate base under the 
so-called rule of Smyth vy. Ames would be 
avoided; and likewise the fluctuations 
which introduce into the enterprise un- 
necessary elements of speculation, create 
useless expense, and impose upon the pub- 
lic a heavy, unnecessary burden. 


In speculative enterprises the capital cost 
of money is always high; partly because 
the risks involved must be covered; partly 
because speculative enterprises appeal only 
to the relatively small number of investors 
who are unwilling to accept a low return 
on their capital. It is to the interest both 
of the utility and of the community that 
the capital be obtained at as low a cost as 
possible. 


About 75 per cent of the capital invested 
in utilities is represented by bonds. He 
who buys bonds seeks primarily safety. 
If he can obtain it, he is content with a low 
rate of interest. Through a fluctuating 
rate base the bondholder can only lose. He 
can receive no benefit from a rule which 
increases the rate base as the price level 
rises, for his return, expressed in dollars, 
would be the same, whatever the income 
of the company.” That the stockholder 
does not, in fact, receive an increased re- 


1%The community may, of course, de- 
mand, in respect to financing, as in re- 
spect to operation, that the right to earn a 
fair return be limited by the requirement 
that reasonable efficiency be exercised. 
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turn in time of rapidly rising prices under 
the rule of Smyth y. Ames, as applied, the 
financial record of the last six years dem- 
onstrates. But the burden upon the com- 
munity is heavy because the risk makes 
the capital cost high. 

The expense and loss now incident to 
recurrent rate controversies is also very 
large. The most serious vice of the pres- 
ent rule for fixing the rate base is not the 
existing uncertainty; but that the method 
does not lead to certainty. Under it, the 
value for rate-making purposes must ever 
be an unstable factor. Instability is a 
standing menace of renewed controversy. 
The direct expense to the utility of main- 
taining an army of experts and of counsel 
is appalling. The indirect cost is far great- 
er. The attention of officials high and low 
is, necessarily, diverted from the construct- 
ive tasks of efficient operation and of de- 
velopment. 

The public relations of the utility to the 
community are apt to become more and 
more strained. And a victory for the 
utility may in the end prove more disas- 
trous than defeat would have been. The 
community defeated, but unconvinced, re- 
members; and may refuse aid when the 
company has occasion later to require its 
consent or co-operation in the conduct and 
development of its enterprise. 


Controversy with utilities is obviously in- 
jurious also to the public interest. The 
prime needs of the community are that 
facilities be ample and that rates be as low 
and as stable as possible. The community 
can get cheap service from private com- 
panies, only through cheap capital. It can 
get efficient service only if managers of the 
utility are free to devote themselves to 
problems of operation and of development. 
It can get ample service through private 
companies only if investors may be assured 
of receiving continuously a fair return 
upon the investment. 

What is now termed the prudent invest- 
ment is, in essence, the same thing as that 
which the court has always sought to pro- 
tect in using the term present value.” 
Twenty-five years ago, when Smyth v. 
Ames was decided, it was impossible to 
ascertain with accuracy, in respect to most 
of the utilities, in most of the states in 


wOf course anyone who chances to have 
money to invest, when money rates are 
high, gets the advantage incident to in- 
vesting in a favorable market. If he in- 
vests in utility bonds, the higher agreed 
return upon his capital would be pro- 
vided for by a rule which measures fair 
return by capital charges, as suggested 
above. If he elects to invest in the stock, 
he would, under the rule suggested, have 
the opportunity of earning a return com- 
mensurate with the value of the capital 
at the time it was embarked as stock in 
the enterprise. 


2°Compare Mr. Justice Field in Railroad 
Commission Cases, 116 U. S. 307, 348, 344; 
Mr. Justice Harlan, ibid, p. 341; Dow v. 
Beidelman, 125 U. S. 680, 690, 691: and 
Reagan v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 154 
U. S. 362, 409, 412; where the necessity of 
limiting the broad power of regulation 
enunciated in Munn y. Illinois, 94 U. §. 


113, was first given expression. See also 
“Public Utilities, Their Cost New, and 
Depreciation,’ by H. V. Hayes, pp. 255, 


256. 
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which rate controversies arose, what it cost 
in money to establish the utility; or what 
the money cost with which the utility was 
established; or what income had _ been 
earned by it; or how the income had been 
expended. 

It was, therefore, not feasible, then, to 
adopt, as the rate base, the amount proper- 
ly invested or, as the rate of fair return, 
the amount of the capital charge. Now 
the® situation is fundamentally different. 
These amounts are, now, readily ascertain- 
able in respect to a large and rapidly in- 
creasing proportion of the utilities. The 
change in this respect is due to the en- 
largement, meanwhile, of the powers and 
functions of state utility commissions. 

The issue of securities is now, and for 
many years has been, under the control of 
commissions, in the leading states. Hence 
the amount of capital raised (since the 
conferring of these powers) and its cost 
are definitely known, through current su- 
pervision and prescribed accounts, supple- 
mented by inspection of the commission’s 
engineering force. Like knowledge con- 
cerning the investment of that part of the 
capital raised and expended before these 
broad functions were exercised by the 
utility commissions has been secured, in 


“many cases, through investigations under- 


taken later, in connection with the issue 
of new securities or the regulation of rates. 
The amount and disposition of current 
earnings of all the companies are also 
known. It is, therefore, feasible now to 
adopt as the measure of a compensatory 
rate—the annual cost, or charge, of the 
capital prudently invested in the utility.” 
And, hence, it should be done. 

Value is a word of many meanings. That 
with which commissions and courts in these 
proceedings are concerned, in so-called 
confiscation cases, is a special value for 
rate-making purposes, not exchange value. 
This is illustrated by our decisions which 


21In 1898, when Smyth v. Ames was de- 
cided, only one state—Massachusetts— 
had control by commission of the issue of 
securities by all public utility companies. 
(New Hampshire controlled security issues 
of railroads and street railways; Maine 
and New York controlled increase of capi- 
tal stock by railroads; and Connecticut, 
the issue of bonds hy railroads.) In 1923 
at least 24 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia controlled through commissions the 
issue of securities of public utility compa- 
nies. Legislation for 1923 and 1922 (in 
part) has not been available. Other states 
may have legislated on the subject in 1923 
or 1922. 

In 1898 no state had control by commis- 
sion of the accounting of all public utili- 
ties. Massachusetts controlled the ac- 
counting of gas, electric light, street rail- 
way, and railroad companies; Iowa, of 
railways and carriers; New York, Texas 
and Vermont, of railroads only. In 1923 at 
least 36 states and the District of Colum- 
bia controlled through commissions the ac- 
counting of public utility companies. 

In 1898, only one state—Massachusetts— 
exercised through a commission control of 
all public utilities. In 1923 such control is 
exercised in at least 39 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This does not include 
those states exercising commission control 
over railroads and related utilities, such 
as street railways, express companies, 
telephone and telegraph companies. These 
states number 47. The number of states 
having commission control of railroads in 
1898 was 27. In 1922 every state except 
Delaware had commission control of rail- 
roads. 
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deal with the elements to be included in 
fixing the rate base. In Cedar Rapids Gas 
Co. v. Cedar Rapids, 223 U. S. 635, 669 ; 
and Des Moines Gas Co. v. Des Moines, 
238 U.S. 153, 165, good will and franchise 
value were excluded from the rate base in 
determining whether the prescribed charges 
of the public utility were confiscatory. In 
Galveston Electric Co. v. Galveston, 258 
U. S. 388, the cost of developing the busi- 
ness as a financially successful concern was 
excluded from the rate base. In Des 
Moines Gas Co. vy. Des Moines, 238 U. S. 
153, 171, the fact that the street had been 
paved (and hence the reproduction cost of 
laying gas mains greatly increased), was 
not allowed as an element of value. 


But, obviously, good will and franchise 
value are important elements when ex- 
change value is involved. And where the 
community acquires a public utility by pur- 
chase or condemnation, compensation must 
be made for its good will and earning 
power ; at least under some circumstances. 
Omaha v. Omaha Water Co., 218 U. S. 
180, 202, 203; National Waterworks Co. v. 
Kansas City, 62 Fed. 853, 865. Likewise, 
as between buyer and seller, the good will 
and earning power due to effiective organ- 
ization are often more important elements 
than tangible property. 

These cases would seem to require re- 
jection of a rule which measured the rate 
base by cost of reproduction or by value 
in its ordinary sense. 

The rule by which the utilities are seek- 
ing to measure the return is, in essence, 
reproduction cost of the utility or prudent 
investment, whichever is the higher. This 
is indicated by the instructions contained 
in the special report on Valuation of Pub- 
lic Utilities, made to the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, October 28, 1916, Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. 42: 


So long as the company owner keeps a 
sum equivalent to the total investment at 
work for the public, either as property 
serving the public, or funds held in reserve 
for such property, no policy should be fol- 
lowed in estimating depreciation that will 
reduce the property to a value less than 
the investment, ... (p. 1726). 


Estimates of the cost of reproduction 
should be based on the assumption that the 
identical property is to be reproduced, 
rather than a substitute property (p. 1719), 
—although such a substitute property, 
much less costly than the existing plant, 
might furnish equal or better service, it 
is not reproduction of service, but of prop- 
erty, that is under consideration; and clear- 
ly the estimate should be of existing prop- 
erty created with public approval, rather 
than of a substituted property (p. 1772). 


If the aim were to ascertain the value 
(in its ordinary sense) of the utility prop- 
erty, the enquiry would be, not what it 
would cost to reproduce the identical prop- 
erty, but what it would cost to establish a 
plant which could render the service, or in 
other words, at what cost could an equally 
efficient substitute be then produced. 
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Surely the cost of an equally efficient 
substitute must be the maximum of the 
rate base, if prudent investment be rejected 
as the measure. The utilities seem to 
claim that the constitutional protection 
against confiscation guarantees them a re- 
turn both upon unearned increment and 
upon the cost of property rendered value- 
less by obsolescence. 


Graphic Comparison Development 
of United States and Europe. 
The best way to measure the relative ex- 
tent of the development of telephone ser- 
vice in two places is to compare the popu- 
lation of each place with the number of 
telephones in use in that place. This has 
been done for the United States and Eu- 
rope in the accompanying chart, which 
shows the number of telephones per 100 
population from 1877 down to the latest 
date for which information is available. 
The superiority of the telephone devel- 
opment of the United States over that of 
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the Granville Telephone Co., of Granville, 
N. Y. This will take place in the conven- 
tion hall. 

There will also be held, at the same time, 
in the reception parlor, an operators’ con- 
ference in charge of Miss Lillian A. Vava- 
sour, of Albany, N. Y. 

So that everyone may be in attendance 
when the sessions open, the officers of the 
association urge that each person register 
early and secure a badge of identification 
and introduction. 

Special papers are being prepared for 
the conferences, which will continue—with 
a brief intermission for lunch—until 4 
o'clock. 

At 4 o’clock there will be a demonstra- 
tion of public address transmission, with 
prominent telephone men in Boston ad- 
dressing the convention. This will be new 
to a Vermont audience and should not be 
missed. 

It will be followed by a first aid demon- 


TELEPHONES PER 100 POPULATION 
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Is Competition Responsible for This 


Europe is clear. In proportion to popula- 
tion, there are ten times as many tele- 
phones in the United States as there are 
in Europe, and Europe today has suc- 
ceeded only in making a point which was 
passed in the United States as early as 
1900. In other words, telephonically speak- 
ing, Europe is 20 years behind the times. 


Good Time and Beneficial Talks at 


Vermont Convention. 

The program for the convention of the 
Vermont Telephone Association—which 
occurs June 28 and 29, at Burlington, with 
headquarters in the Hotel Van Ness—in- 
dicates that it’s going to be an affair worth 
while going out of one’s way to attend. 

The convention will meet in the forenoon 
of Thursday, and after a brief session 
there will be a conference of managers and 
plant men, led by C. J. Knickerbocker, of 
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Difference in Telephonic Development? 


stration, and a visit to the operating rooms 
of the local exchange. 

In the evening, the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will be host at a 
banquet. 

J. G. Ihmsen, of Albany, N. Y., vice- 
president and general manager of the Up- 
State Telephone Association of New York, 
will be one of the speakers at the Friday 
morning session. He is well known for 
his ability in association work and the Ver- 
mont men expect to get some valuable 
ideas from his talk. 

At noon there will be a trip to Ethan 
Allen Park, where a picnic lunch will be 
served, after which there will be a ball 
game. 

Secretary-Treasurer C. L. Ovitt, of 
Enosburg Falls, requests those who are go- 
ing to attend to let him know so that 
preparations can be made. 


Suggestion System of Co-Operation 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., Has Been Using ‘The 
Suggestion System” with Great Success—Plan for Securing Co-operation of 
Employes Adapted from Scheme Used by Large Industrial Organizations 


The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has been employing for nearly three months 
a system of co-operation with employes 
that has been markedly successful. It is 
an adaptation to the telephone business of 
a plan that has been developed in some of 
the large industrial organizations, and is 
called “the Suggestion System.” 

Briefly stated, it is a convenient method 
employed for the submission of sugges- 
tions by employes on all classes of im- 
provements, the careful analysis and study 
of them by the supervisors of the organi- 
zation, and their adoption in the most. prac- 
tical way, where this is found to be advis- 
able. It also includes provision for the 
proper recognition of the value of the 
suggestion. 

A form has been adopted for use in 
transmitting these suggestions. On this 
form, in a convenient place, are blanks 
which enable the management to keep a 
complete record of the progress of each 
one as it traverses the road of routine. 

“We have adopted the suggestion sys- 
tem,” said W. E. Bell, commercial superin- 
tendent, “as the best means of affording 
each and every employe a medium through 
which ideas may be submitted to the man- 
agement, and to assure the proper receipt 
‘and disposition of them and to give proper 
credit for them. 

“The opportunity is presented for the 
employe to exercise his initiative along the 
lines of constructive suggestion. Upon 
the enthusiasm and interest displayed de- 
pends the success of the system, and so 
far we have been greatly pleased with the 
result. We are trying to impress the em- 
ployes with the fact that their development 
and progress means the development and 
progress of the company, and the proper 
appreciation of the opportunity means much 
in the future development of the individual 
employe as well. 

“Our plan includes what we believe to be 
interesting features that will bring out 
ideas on improved methods, plans for the 
economical and efficient operation of our 
plants, and general suggestions pertaining 
to the successful conduct of our business.” 

CLASSIFICATION OF SUGGESTIONS. 
Class A—Commercial Department. 

1, Improvement in methods of commer- 
cial operation providing for a material 
decrease in expense or a considerable in- 
crease in revenue. 

2. Improvement in commercial methods 
where a decrease in expense is effected, or 
an increase in revenue is realized, but 
where the improyement, while valuable is 
relatively less important. 


Class B—Plant Department. 

1. Improvement in methods of operation, 
manner of doing work and design of equip- 
ment providing for increased safety of 
employes, decreased costs or more efficient 
operation. 

2. Improvement in methods of operation, 
manner of doing work and design of equip- 
ment when such improvements are of con- 
siderable value but do not involve a mate- 
rial lessening of cost. 

Class C—Trafic Department. 

1. Improvement in method of operation, 
service conditions and reduction in cost of 
operation in those cases where the im- 
provement is marked and _ considerable 
economy may be effected. 

2. Improvement in operating methods 
and service conditions where the improve- 


The New Ideal in Business. 


The public utility industry has been 
revolutionized in its ethics and stand- 
ards. Its ideal must be, and now is, 
SERVICE, and it is worth while devot- 
ing one’s life to making this new ideal 
a reality to the people. There is a tre- 
mendous lot of fun in dealing -directly 
and frankly and honorably with the peo- 
ple, and in striving to promulgate in the 
public.utility world that state of mind 
which makes a man say, “What can 
I give?” instead of “What can I get?”— 
W. E. Creed, President, Pacific Gas. & 
Electric Company. 


ment is marked but does not result in ma- 
terial lessening of operating costs. 
Class D—Auditing Department. 

1. Improvement in methods and auditing 
systems when the improvement results in 
material economy or increased efficiency. 

2. Improvement in methods and auditing 
svstems in those cases where improvement 
is marked but does not result in any actual 
cost reduction. 

Class E—Gceneral. 

1. Improvement in general practices, 
changes in policy, and in matters pertain- 
ing to the convenience of employes, where 
no reduction in cost of operation is in- 
volved or any increase in revenue is antici- 
pated. 


SUGGESTION RULEs. 

1. No person directly connected with the 
disposition of a suggestion shall be given 
credit for such suggestion. 

2. Suggestions may be forwarded by all 
employes in, the organization, including 
general office and district supervisors. 
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3. Should more than one suggestion be 
received on the same subject, the one first 
received will be accepted and the others 
will be filed without action being taken, 
and the employe forwarding the suggestion 
will be so advised. 

4. It is understood that the person mak- 
ing the suggestion receives credit for what 
he suggests, subject however to the fore- 
going rules. 

5. The above rules are subject to modifi- 
cation by the suggestion committee, after 
all facts bearing on the particular case 
have been taken into consideration. 

A suggestion system committee has been 
named and it has entire supervision of the 
operation of the plan. It is made up of 
cne member from each of the commercial, 
plant, traffic and auditing departments, 
with a secretary. It receives the sugges- 
tions, classifies them, refers them to the 
proper departments, studies and analyzes 
the questions proposed, and recommends 
action to be taken. In short, it conducts 
all details of operation and attends to the 
proper functioning of the plan. District 
managers or others to whom suggestions 
on the prescribed form are made are re- 
quired to forward weekly all suggestions 
they receive. 


‘We make it plain in our frequent bul- 
letins that the ideas of any employe,” said 
Mr. Bell, “whether they pertain to im- 
provements in the service, methods of do- 
ing work or use of safety devices, im- 
provement in equipment or design or for 
the betterment of our general plan of op- 
eration are welcomed. We encourage the 
men to send them in whether they think 
very much of them themselves, for fre- 
quently an idea that at first glance may 
look to have little value will prove really 
worth while after it has been studied 
from various angles by men who look at 
the business from different viewpoints. 

“We recognize that the most discourag- 
ing thing to an alert, active-minded man 
or woman with ideas is to have his next 
higher in command—either out of failure 
to appreciate the idea or indifference or 
carelessness — treat lightly suggestions 
made to him. Usually, after two or three 
such experiences, the employe quits sug- 
gesting. We have now provided a system 
by which he not only need not consider 
himself or herself bound to speak first to 
a superior officer, but provide a channel 
through which their ideas go direct to a 
committee whose business it is to study the 
suggestion and to get expert opinion upon 
its value. 

“We are trying to impress upon our 
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employes that the company is constantly 
looking for better and improved ways of 
doing things in all of its departments, and 
that it is aware that suggestions from em- 
ployes are valuable because industrial his- 
tory shows they have been important fac- 
tors in the solution of both large and 
small problems. So we take steps to pro- 
vide against any division of credit for 
good suggestions, and by providing a form 
upon which the idea may be outlined and 
which provides thereon for a report, in- 
sures him that whatever he has to submit 
will not pigeon-holed or lost, but will be 
given a respectful hearing.” 

For the purpose of further enlisting the 
interest of employes the suggestion com- 
mittee sends out monthly a bulletin listing 
the suggestions sent in during the 30 days 
previous, the author, department concerned 
and the exchange. 

The committee has adopted the policy of 
immediately acknowledging the receipt of 
a suggestion, and has gone further than 
the original plan of notifying the employe 
‘ofthe final action on it. It will use the 
regular bulletin as a means of keeping him 
‘adviséd of the‘status of his suggestion and 
at the same time advise other employes of 
the details. ' 


Illinois Eight-Hour Bill 
Women Abandoned. 

Proponents of legislation to limit the 

hours of women in industry in Illinois de- 


for 


cided late last week to abandon further 


efforts at this session of the Illinois gen- 
eral assembly. 

Senate opponents of an eight-hour-day 
bill, which passed the house by a wide 
margin, succeeded in amending the meas- 
ure to provide that the industrial commis- 
sion fix the hours of female labor in all 
commercial lines of endeavor. Until the 
commission acts, a nine-hour day and fifty- 
six-hour week would prevail. This change 
was objectionable to senate leaders for 
-welfare legislation. 

After an attempt on June 14 to suspend 
the rules and eliminate the. industrial com- 
mission clause, which failed, it was de- 
cided to drop the fight.. The bill remains 
‘on the calendar on second reading, but 
‘Senator Barr (Rep., Joliet) said no fur- 
ther move would be made in its behalf. 


World’s Longest Guided Radio 
Telephone and Telegraph. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. recently 
placed in operation the “World’s longest 
guided radio telephone and telegraph sys- 
tem” between the Vaca-Dixon substation 
and Pit River power house No. 1, a dis- 
tance of 202 miles. This system utilizes 
the twin circuit, 220,000-volt transmission 
lines between the two points for a con- 
ducting medium, a total distance of 202 


miles, and will be for the sole purpose of 


directing the operation of the two stations, 
both under normal and emergency condi- 
tions. 
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The receiving equipment consists of a 
universal receiver which has been modified 
to make it a non-regenerative receiver, and 
a loud-speaking outfit using two stages of 
audio-frequency amplification. 

One of the new and unusual features is 
the unique method of calling. This is ac- 
complished by mounting a calling micro- 
phone in the horn of the loud speaker 


ce 
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Equipment Used in Experimenting with 
Guided Wire Radio. 


which, when the calling circuit is com- 
pleted, will oscillate and howl in much 
the same .manner that the ordinary tele- 
howl when the 
placed against the transmitter. This gives 
a very loud note, whose pitch will depend 
upon the natural period of oscillation of 
the diaphragms and is clearly audible in 
all parts of the station. 

Ordinarily, it is not necessary to use 
the calling system as the receivers are 
always in service and the operator near 
the set so that the loud-speaker simply 
talks at him and he starts up his set and 
talks back. The system is arranged for 
simplex operation and all. that is neces- 
sary’is to operate a small telephone switch 
which energizes a contactor to connect 
either the transmitting or receiving set to 
the antenna, thus permitting talking or 
listening. 

The system is coupled to the transmis- 
sion line through a single wire antenna 
about 1,800 feet long. This wire is at- 
tached to the twin vertical circuit’ trans- 
mission towers at a point on the center 
line of the tower and at the elevation of 
the middle cross arm. Six suspension in- 
sulator units are used for dead-ending and 
supporting the antenna. The main station 
ground system is also used as a ground 
for the radio equipment. 

The transmitting equipment is the vacu- 
um tube telephone transmission equipment 


phone will receiver is 
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similar to that used by the high-powered 
broadcasting stations, Four 250-watt and 
one 50-watt Radio Corp. of America radio- 
tron tubes are employed, two of the tubes 
being used as oscillators and two as 
modulators with the 50-watt tube as a 
speech amplifier. 

The engineers of the company have no 
doubt as to its dependability even with one 
of the 220 kv lines down and grounded. 
They expect to effect communication be- 
tween the stations under conditions when 
the wire lines will be out of service. 


All of the experimenting and development 
work necessary to place the equipment in a 
satisfactory operating condition was done 
under the direction and supervision of Dr. 
L. F. Fuller, one of the foremost authori- 
ties in the field of radio activity. The 
accompanying illustration shows the tem- 
porary equipment during the experimental 
stage at Pit River Plant No. 1. 


Federal Supreme Court Again Fa- 


vors Reproduction Costs. 

The United States Supreme Court on 
June 11 again declared in favor of repro- 
duction costs as a factor in determining 
rates of public utilities. An order of the 
West Virginia Public Service Commission 
fixing rates of the Bluefield Water Works 
& Improvement Co. was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of West Vir- 
ginia and taken to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which reversed the state su- 
preme court. 

“The records clearly show,” said Justice 
Butler in the federal court’s opinion, “that 
the commission in arriving at its final fig- 
ures did not accord proper, if any weight 
to the greatly enhanced costs of construc- 
tion in 1920 over those prevailing about 
1915 and before the war as established by 
uncontradicted evidence and the company’s 
detailed estimated cost of reproduction 
new, less depreciation of 1920 prices, ap- 
pears to have been wholly disregarded. 
This was erroneous.” 

Further on in the opinion Justice Butler 
observed: “The question in the case is 
whether the rates prescribed are confisca- 
tory and, therefore, - beyond legislative 
power. Rates which are not sufficient to 
yield a reasonable return on the value of 
the property used at the time it is being 
used to give the service are unjust, unrea- 
sonable and confiscatory and the enforce- 
ment deprives the public utility company 
of its property in violation of the Four- 


teenth amendment.” 


In affirming a decision of the District 
Court for the North District of Georgia, 
the United States Supreme Court, through 
Associate Justice Brandeis, in the case of 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. vs. the 
Georgia Railroad Commission, pointed out 
that consideration of reproduction costs of 
public utilities as well as of the original 
cost must be given in reaching a fair valu- 
ation of public utilities, 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


I love to seek the quiet nooks 

Of some drowsy woodland glen, 
To watch the cares of other worlds 
Not ruled by restless men. 


The busy bee flies to its work, 
Nor keeps nor cares for hours, 
Intent only on the job it likes, 
Of robbing wildwood flowers. 


The thrifty ant its way betakes, 
Nor stops for rest nor pleasure, 
Content to add for good of all 
Some mite to the common measure. 


Each spider spins a silken web 
And puts the deadly snare, 
In some likely spot to catch 
Some flying insect unaware. 


The nimble squirrel on leafy bough 
Great things doth contemplate, 

The cheerful cricket in the grass 
Calls loudly to its mate. 


Of each of these and others, 
Few reck the world of man, 
Each hath a horizon all its own, 
Each measures by its span. 


Conceiving not of other worlds— 
That’s saved for man alone— 

Each follows an ordained career 
The why to God only is known. 


We are apt in our wisdom to look down 
on the insects, birds and beasts and, per- 
haps, feel a mite superior to them, for the 
reason that they are circumscribed in their 
vision so as not to be aware of other 
worlds and other spheres of life outside 
their own; but how much better off are we 


when we come right down to facts? 

Even in our own lives among men it is 
often a source of wonder that so little is 
known by people in one line of work about 
the inside workings of another occupation. 


podness sake uncle, 
dont youl have to pump 
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She Had Never Thought Much About It, But Had an 
Idea They Took the Cow by the Tail and Pumped 


Out the Milk. 


The little girl on her first visit from the 
city to a farm was amazed to see the cows 
milked. She never had thought much about 
it before, if any, but had a nebulous idea 
that they took the cow by the tail and 


By Well Clay 


pumped out the milk, the same as she had 
seen water gotten from a pump. 

We are much the same and do not often 
stop to think of the technical side of the 
other fellow’s job. 

The conductor of the 
street car is human, when 
you stop to get acquainted 
with him, and not just a 
part of the machine that we 
are apt to get in the habit of 
considering him. The jeweler 
whom we see day after day 
sitting with a magnifying 
glass held like a monocle at 
one eye, intently peering into 
the inner works of watches, 
has an occupation very much 
different from ours, but he 
has the same drawbacks in 
it as we have in ours. 

He is serving the public and, like the tel- 
ephone man, if the machines he is fixing 
go wrong, then he gets kicks and criticisms, 
the same as we do when our machine—the 
exchange—goes wrong. When our watch 
goes wrong after having been repaired, we 
are quite apt to kick and condemn the 
watchmaker or the repairman, without stop- 
ping to consider whether it is really his 
fault, the fault of the materials and work- 
manship of the watch itself or ours, due 
to the way we carry and use it. 

The loss or gain of time may be traced 
to an imperfectly stamped balance wheel, 
just as an error of telephone service may 
be traced to an incompetent operator, a 
careless lineman, or an indifferent third 
party to the transaction. The watchmaker 
may do his best but a fault in the construc- 
tion, careless handling by the owner, or ex- 
treme climatic conditions 
may make his efforts go for 
little at times. 

We may do the same and 
wonder why the general pub- 
lic should not take the other 
factors into consideration 
when something goes wrong. 
At the same time we may 
unjustly condemn the watch 
repairman when our Inger- 
soll goes on the blink with- 
out ever stopping to consider 
that he is no more to blame 
than you are when you are 
asked to transmit through 
your exchange a message to some distant 
point via a series of grounded farm lines. 

You may conscientiously try to do your 
best with the means at hand, and yet fail 
to give anything like a satisfactory service. 
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We Are All in the Same Game, 
and Blind to the Handicaps of Those in 
Other Occupations. 


You say: “If I only could have a clear, 
full metallic circuit all the way and good 
telephones and connections, ‘there would be 
no trouble giving service; but how can the 
public expect service over such lines?” 


Each with Handicaps 


Then you go to your watchmaker friend 
and complain because your dollar watch 
has lost half an hour in a day or so. He 
might tell you: “If you would only get 
a good watch of a standard make and quit 
using it for a hammer to crack nuts, I 
could keep you out of trouble easily.” 

The automobile repairman has the same 
problem, so has the butcher, the baker and 
the golf stick maker. We do not stop to 
consider when we kick; if we did we would 
inquire carefully into the matter and then 
reserve our criticisms to a large extent. 

The farmer might say the same thing as 
his brother in trouble, the watchmaker: 
“Give me a fertile soil, no drawbacks in 
the way of frost, bugs, hot winds, rust, 
scab, floods or blight, and I will show you 
a real service in the way of providing food 
supplies, if I can get the help cheaply 
enough and realize a better price. 

Don’t you see we are all in the same 
game, each with handicaps and to a large 
extent blind to the conditional handicaps of 
those in other occupations? We see, and 
understand fully, only those drawbacks 
which affect our own walks of life. 

The “white” hearse driver at a colored 
folks’ funeral is not apt to resort over- 
much to the use of his pocket handker- 
chief, if you have ever noticed; but with 
his own color and family, it’s different. 

That is why we condemn the watchmaker 
so thoughtlessly at times while bemoaning 
the tendency of the public in their habit 
of picking flaws with the brand of service 
you are giving them. You know your own 
handicaps, but you don’t stop to consider 
that the other fellow has any. 

APHORISM: A slave is chafed only 
by his own collar. 


Precedence of Long Distance Calls 


A Practical and Helpful Form of Instruction Used in the Iowa Telephone 
Operators’ Schools to Show the Relative Importance and Order of Each 
of the Five Different Classes of Toll Calls — Method of Presentation 


By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


Crass 1 Enters: “Good Morning! 
My name is ‘Cut-Off.’ You do not like 
me, I know. No one likes me—the com- 
pany, the subscribers or the operators. 
And yet, I am the highest class call 
which travels over toll circuits. 

“Why? - Iam rare, but that is not the 
reason. Well, it is because wherever or 
whenever a ‘cut-off? on conversation oc- 
curs, connection must be re-established 
with as little loss of time as is possible. 
Therefore, an operator puts this work 
ahead of all other work on hand. 

“When she says to any operator she 
meets out on the toll circuit. ‘Cut-off,’ 
these words act like magic. The circuit 
is open for my operator’s use until she 
can get the parties who were talking into 
satisfactory conversation again. All 
other calls, orders and reports are held 
back to let me through, just as a fast 
train must have a clear track, and locals 
must wait. 

“The reason the subscribers do not like 
me is because the connection has been 
broken in the midst, perhaps, of a business 
deal. Even when the connection is re- 
established, it is hard to continue where 
the conversation left off; in fact, there 
must be a little review of the subject 
under discussion. Thus, the subscriber 
loses, even though an allowance is made; 
besides, the telephone company often loses 
the confidence of this patron—perhaps, the 
next time, he will telegraph. 

“The company can much better afford to 
lose the revenue than have a dissatisfied 
patron. You can see why the company 
does not like me. I am ‘a revenue-loser 
and a confidence-loser. 

“Of course, as soon as a conversation 
is ‘cut-off,’ the operator stamps off the 
ticket. But there is one situation in which 
she does not know immediately about a 
cut-off. That is when she has no visual 
supervision. 

“In such a case, she must be sure to 
make enough allowance, and thus the 
company is likely to lose in the deal, for 
it is better that the company should lose 
than the subscriber should be penalized. 

“No, there is no honor sitting in this 
Class 1 chair. I am humiliated by having 
to sit here today. But I wish you to ask 
me all the questions you want to. So if 
there is anything you want to know, ask 
me now!” 

Crass 2 Enters: “Good morning! My 
name is Appointment Call. I feel very 
sorry for poor old ‘Cut-Off.’ She is such 


The tableau, the words of which are 
presented on this page, makes a very in- 
teresting and instructive presentation of 
“Precedence of Calls.’ Miss Barnes 
used it in several of the Iowa operators’ 
schools this spring and it proved very 
helpful to operators. 

The tableau is presented as follows: 

Average five chairs across the front 
of the room, placarded from left to, 
right.) > Clascwigeme class 2,” “Class 3,” 
"Class 4,” “Classas.. 

When each operator is to take her 
part on the program, she comes forward 
and stands behind the proper chair. She 
opens her talk with: “Good Morning,” 
and then tells her story. 

At the conclusion she advises her au- 
dience that she is ready to answer any 
questions which may be asked. 


a trial to, and makes so much trouble for, 
the company, operators and _ subscribers, 
that we all stand aside when we see her 
coming. 

“I am next in importance. Do you know 
why? I will tell you: 

“You see, if a man down at Hocum 
wants to talk to a man up at Hustleville at 
a specified time, the telephone company 
takes it for granted that there are particu- 
lar reasons why he wishes to talk at that 
time and no other; besides he is willing to 
pay a higher rate, called appointment 
rate. 

“This rate is just double the station 
rate. You see I come high but sometimes 
they have to have me. I have often heard 
operators say, and maybe someone is 
thinking, ‘ I don’t see why Appointment 
Call should have a higher rate.’ Well, I 
will tell you a few things. 

“Did you ever stop to think of the work 
I require? When I start out, I am no 
more important than any other call—I 
must take my time with other calls re- 
quiring the circuit. But when we arrive, 
my operator must arrange the appointment 
with the distant party personally. 

“Sometimes he is reported out. In such 
a case my operator cannot arrange with 
anyone else at the distant telephone to in- 
form the desired party that the calling 
party wants him. No—my operator must 
just leave word for the desired party to call 
when he does return. When he returns he 
is told to call “‘Hocum.’ Then my operator 
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has to arrange the appointment. If it is 
satisfactory, I wait in my proper compart- 
ment until five minutes before the time 
the parties arranged to talk. 

“Now is the time that there is some 
class to me. I come right down on top of 
all of the tickets on the keyshelf, and I am 
first out on a circuit. If we meet any 
other operators on the circuit, my operator 
just mentions my name—and I get right 
of way over that circuit faster than the 
president of the company could. 

“Can’t you see my value now over other 
calls? And can’t you see why that man 
who is willing to talk at a specified time 
must not be delayed? 

“Here is an important fact: If that 
connection cannot be established within 
half an hour after the’ appointed time, and 
the fault is not the patron’s, the telephone 
company cannot charge that high rate— 
after all of the work I have caused and 
the loss of circuit time. 

“If you want to know anything more 
about me, ask me!” 

Crass 3 Enters: “Good morning! I 
see by your faces that you are glad to meet 
me—operators always are, as my name is 


a WETS 


“The definition of my name means 
‘Ready’—ready to establish a conversation 
on a call which has experienced a delay 
previously; ready to deliver the goods; 
ready to make circuit time revenue bearing. 

“Don’t you think I deserve to belong in 
Class 3? That means that I usually be- 
long on top of the delayed pack on the 
keyshelf. It means that, no matter what 
the operator has on hand—unless she has a 
cut-off to establish, or the completion of 
an appointment at the appointment time— 
if she has an available circuit she is going 
to start me quickly toward the originating 
office. If she meets any other operator 
on the circuit who challenges her right to 
the circuit, she is going to say. ‘Mine is 
WH.’ 

“Tf you want to ask me any questions, 
do so!” 

Crass 4 Enters: “Good morning! We 
three belong to Class 4. You operators 
have been much better to us this last year 
than ever before. Now, since it has be- 
come ancient history, I can speak of it 
and no one will take offense. I will intro- 
duce ourselves: 

“This is ‘Miss Next Call Attempt to 
Secure a Busy Line.’ Some distant opera- 
tor has left a call order for a ‘by’ number 
at this office. 
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“This is ‘Miss Next Call Attempt to 
Secure a Number Reported DA,’ and a 
distant operator left a call order here. 

“IT am ‘Miss Later Attempt to Reach a 
Calling Party for Whom Word has been 
Left.’ 

“We have long names, but what’s in a 
name? We do not involve the use of a 
toll circuit until some kind of a report is 
gotten after the operator makes this sub- 
sequent attempt. Now I told you that you 
formerly did not treat us as well as you 
do now. It was like this: 

“When that busy distant operator left 
you the call order, she had faith that she 
would hear from you at a certain time if 
you could possibly get back to her. She 
also knew that she must allow you a cer- 
tain number of additional minutes, and 
then she could come back to you and make 
inquiry about her call order—one of these 
call orders here. 

“When the time arrived to take up 
Called Party’s line and to make an at- 
tempt to complete the distant operator’s 
call, you first slipped in a call or two of 
your own. You knew she was so far away 
that she would never be the wiser. 

“Now what might have happened if you 
had played square? You likely would 
have turned those ‘BY’ or ‘DA’ call orders 
right into ‘WH’ reports—and ‘WH’ has 
told you how important she is. So you see 
us ‘Next Call Attempts.’ 
home the bacon.’ 
to know anything more 


you must watch 
We often ‘bring 

“If you want 
about us, ask us now!” 

Crass 5 Enters: “Good morning! You 
see there are four of us who belong to 
Class 5. Here is Miss New Call. She has 
never been away from home yet. This is 
Miss ‘Ag on an Lw.’ Rather a long name 
isn’t it? Just because she has been clear 
to her destination one or more times doesn’t 
make her one bit less important than Miss 
New Call. Some of you used to think so. 

“Don’t you remember, when an operator 
challenged you, you would say ‘Mine is a 


new filing. Is yours an Ag?’ You 
wouldn’t think of doing that now, would 
you? 


“Here is ‘Miss Aging a Call Order.’ It 
looks as though some operator has forgot- 
ten her. I hope not. 

“T am Miss ‘Delayed Report to Pass.’ 
I really do not get anyone anywhere—but 
I do make a subscriber feel better toward 
the company, if I travel to him, for he 
then knows the operators are working on 
his call. 

“If you want to know anything more 
about us, ask us, please.” 


Wisconsin Association Will Hold 
Mid-Summer Meeting. 

The mid-summer meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Telephone Association will 
give both benefit and enjoyment to those 
who attend. It will be held Friday and 
Saturday, June 29 and 30, in LaCrosse. 

Among the important topics coming up 
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for discussion at the meeting are the ap- 
plication of the new electrical code of Wis- 
consin; the securing, through co-operative 
effort, of insurance covering compensation, 
public liability, and pensions, for com- 
panies which are not now able to secure all 
those forms of insurance. 

There will also be a conference for the 
operators, at which there will be talks on 
traffic matters and suggestions for opera- 
tors in small exchanges. 

On the entertainment program is a boat 
ride on Saturday afternoon. As LaCrosse 
is ideally located in a territory unsurpassed 
for natural scenic beauty, the trip is cer- 
tain to prove enjoyable. 

Secretary J. A. Pratt of the association 
points out that this is a good opportunity 
to travel to LaCrosse by an automobile, and 
that state trunk highways 11, 12 and 33 
all lead to that city. 

He invites all telephone companies to 
send as many representatives as possible. 


New York Operators’ Conference 
Full of Interest. 


Forty-three operators were present at 
the district conference of operators of the 
Up-State Telephone Association of New 
York held in Wellsville, June 4, in the Odd 
Fellows’ rooms. It was a most successful 
meeting in every Delegates were 
present from numerous offices not only in 
Allegany county but Cattaraugus and Steu- 
ben as well, representing these organiza- 
tions: Allegany County Telephone Co., 
Allegany Mutual Telephone Co., Cattarau- 
gus Union Telephone Co., Fillmore Tele- 
phone Co., Friendship Telephone Co., 
Greenwood Telephone Co., and Whitesville 
Telephone Co. 


way. 


Upon arrival the delegates were regis- 
tered by Mrs. Thelma Walker and the 
morning session convened promptly. Miss 
Lillian A. Vavasour gave a short address 
setting forth the aims and purposes of the 
meeting, after which the fundamentals of 
good local service were carefully gone over 
and demonstrated by practice drills partici- 
pated in by the delegates generally. 

The details of ringing subscribers prop- 
erly, enunciating distinctly, and correctly 
adjusting transmitters were discussed and 
their importance as direct aids to good 
service emphasized. 

The best method of recording comp‘aints 
was another subject of discussion and the 
importance and desirability of a prompt 
and satisfactory adjustment of them with 
subscribers was dwelt upon. 

A special feature of this session was an 
address by Miss White, Traveling Chief 
Operator, Buffalo suburban, on repetition, 
enunciation and voice expression. 

At one o’clock an adjournment was 
taken for dinner which was served by the 
ladies of the Rebekah Lodge with the com- 
pliments of the Allegany County company. 

The afternoon session immediately after 


-coming to order proceeded to a considera- 
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tion of operating practices used in the 
handling of toll calls. A special talk on 
this branch of the work was given by Miss 
White, which was most instructive and 
was followed with particular attention by 
the delegates. 

Her subject dwelt on the proper routing, 
and rating of long distance calls. At its 
close the different steps involved were per- 
formed under her direction by various 
operators selected at random from the au- 
dience. 

The offices participating in this confer- 
ence, with their representatives, were :. 


Andover, Mrs. Edna Langworthy; An- 
gelica, Mrs. Gibson, Mrs. Helmer; Belfast, 
Mrs. Coons, Miss Bucheister; Belmont, 
Miss Colligan, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Rice; 
Bolivar, Miss Reynolds, Miss Moses, Miss 
Skerritt, Miss Perry ; Buffalo, Miss White ; 
Cuba, Mrs. Lewis, Miss France, Miss Her- 
rick, Miss McGraw; Ellicottville, Miss 
Holloran; Fillmore, Mr. and Mrs. Harris, 
Miss Stone, Miss Wheeler; Franklinville, 
Miss Kingsbury, Miss Williams; Friend- 
ship, Miss Doran, Miss Hickcox; Green- 
wood, Mrs. Yourigs, Miss Waters; Hor- 
nell, Miss Hennessy; Olean, Miss Hough- 
ton; Rushford, Miss Cole; Salamanca, 
Miss Murrin; Wellsville, Miss Gonter, 
Mrs. Walker, Miss Connell, Miss Tanner, 
Miss O’Connell, Miss Gardner, Miss Hath- 
away, Miss Leonard, Miss McHale, Miss 
Stoll, Miss Perry; and Whitesville, Mrs. 
Ainsworth. 


The Cuba conference on May 18 and the 
one at Wellsville were the first two meet- 
ings of the series inaugurated by the Up- 
State Telephone Association of New York 
during the current year and are the only 
ones that are planned for that immediate 
section of the state. The Allegany County 
Telephone Co. was selected to initiate the 
series and, aside from the honor thus con- 
ferred upon it, feels a genuine satisfaction 
in its efforts to improve the telephone 
service through the agency of these meet- 
ings. 
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Illinois Bell $50,000,000 Bond Issue 
Goes on the Market. 


The $50,000,000 bond issue of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. has been placed on the 
market. 

The bonds are to run 33 years and are 
offered at 95% to yield 5.30 per cent. They 
are secured by a first mortgage on all 
property owned by the company, appraised 
at more than $133,000,000, according to 
the statement of the company. 


Proceeds from the bonds will be used 
to the extent of $19,000,000 for refunding 
the issue of Chicago Bell Telephone Co. 
bonds assumed by the Illinois Bell com- 
pany ; $15,000,000 for refunding an issue of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
bonds also assumed by the Illinois Bell; 
and $16,000,000 as new capital. The new 
bonds will mature December 19, 1956, and 
are callable at 105 after 1929. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Indiana Company Moves to Halt 
Power Line Construction. 

The Citizens Independent Telephone Co., 
of Terre Haute, Ind., filed an application 
in the circuit court, June 5, for an injunc- 
tion against the T. H. I. & E. Traction 
Co., asking that the latter be restrained 
from erecting a high tension line in the 
Maple Ave. road from Terre Haute to the 
traction substation at Seelyville. 

The injunction is asked on the grounds 
that the erection of the line would render 
totally ineffective the telephone company’s 
line in the same road, causing damage to 
the extent of $25,000. 

According to the complaint, the traction 
company contemplates the erection of a 
high tension line carrying 66,000 volts and 
plans to abandon the present high tension 
line in the Fort Harrison road. The com- 
plaint also states that the work of erecting 
the poles has been started. 

The telephone company declares that the 
_hew power line would render ineffective 
the telephone line to Seeleyville. 


Illinois Farmers Mutual Company 
Asks Leave to Quit. 

Authority to discontinue operating its 
service and to sell what equipment it owns, 
is asked for by the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. of Pike county in a petition 
filed with the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion June 8. The owner is George W. Van 
Gundy of Bluffs, Scott County. 

The company states that there is no de- 
mand for its services and that it has dis- 
continued operation. It served a number 
of localities in Pike County. 


Resume Hearings on Rates of the 
Illinois Bell in Chicago. 

Considerable documentary evidence re- 
garding the corporate articles of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., was submitted 
by the city of Chicago, June 13 and 14, 
at a resumption of the hearings in Chi- 
cago before the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission on the present rates of the com- 
pany. 

The attorneys for the city attempted 
to show that profits from allied indus- 
tries, including the Western Electric 
Co., should be taken into consideration 
when the commission was considering the 
finances of the telephone company. 

Several officials of the Western Elec- 
tric and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph companies were placed on the stand 
during the hearing and were cross-ex- 
amined as to the corporate relations of 
the companies. 


Attorneys representing the city con- 
tended that more than 98 per cent of the 
stock of the Western Electric is con- 
trolled by the A. T. & T., and that fair 
prices are not set upon the material sold 
by the Western Electric, as all the profits 
So: to. the: Ase bemereL. 

The 4% per cent contract with the par- 
ent company was also attacked by the 
city’s representatives. 


Action Started Against New Eng- 
land Bell by “Common People.” 
A petition asking that the New Eng- 

land Telephone & Telegraph Co. be re- 

quired to establish a  one-cent-a-call 
schedule to replace the present contract 
system, has been filed with the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Utilities 
by Attorney A. P. Connor, representing 
the Common People, “an incorporated 
organization having in view better politic- 
al and civic conditions.” The hearing is 

set for June 26. 

It is also asked in the petition that the 
company be ordered to reduce the sal- 
aries of its chief executives, and to dis- 
continue the payment of the 4% per cent 
to the A. To Gao. 


Court Says Mississippi Must Go 
Back to Lower Rate Schedule. 
The motion of the Cumberland Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co. to dismiss a writ 

of certiorari granted the attorney general 
of Mississippi, May 21—by the 

Cumberland company was ordered to re- 

duce telephone rates to the scale prior to 

January 1, 1923—was denied on May 27 

by Judge Wiley Potter of the circuit court. 
Judge Potter, in overruling the motion 

of the company, said that in his opinion the 
order of the Mississippi Railroad Commis- 
sioners was void, and that the company 
cannot legally collect the increase granted 
by the order. 


which 


“Dark Horses” Appointed to Mis- 


souri Service Body. 

Thomas J. Brown of Charleston, Mis- 
sissippi county, and R. H. 
Plattsburg, have been appointed members 
of the Missouri Public Service Commission 
by Governor Hyde. 

Mr. Brown, a Republican and a member 
of the constitutional convention, was named 
to succeed Noah W. Simpson, of Labelle, 
Democrat, for a:term ending April 15, 
1929. Mr. Musser, a Democrat, was ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Hugh McIndoe, 
Republican, of Joplin, for a term ending 
April 15, 1925. 


Musser of 
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Neither of the new commissioners has 
figured prominently in state politics, al- 
though Mr. Brown has been a member of 
the constitutional convention since May, 
1922. He has been active in Republican 
politics in Southeast Missouri, and was 
tendered an appointment in the state insur- 
ance department by Governor Hyde last 
year, but declined. The appointments of 
the two men are effective immediately. 

The term of Andrew J. O’Reilly of St. 
Louis expired April 15, but the governor 
has not announced when he will fill the 
place. 


K. C. Long Distance Authorized 
to Sell Missouri Properties. 
Approval was given on June 15 by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission to the 
transfer by the Kansas City Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. to the Kansas City 
Telephone Co. of the local telephone prop- 
erties’ serving Excelsior Springs, Rich- 
mond, Norborne and surrounding rural 

communities. 

The consideration mentioned in the order 
is $225,573, which is to be paid on or be- 
fore January 1, 1925, with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent from April 1, 1923, pay- 
able semi-annually on the 15th day of 
June and December of each year. 


Commission Asked to Settle Dis- 
pute Regarding Poles. 

The Columbus Railway & Light Co. has 
asked the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
to intervene and settle a dispute it has with 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. over the build- 
ing of a power line on the national high- 
way from Bexley into Hibernia. 

The Railway company, according to 
the application, has made an agreement 
with the Columbus, Newark & Zanesville 
Electric Co. to use its poles and has a 
franchise from the Franklin County com- 
missioners for the power line. The tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, however, 
have all the available pole space, and it 
has been found impossible to reach an 
agreement relative to erecting higher poles 
for the power line, in accordance with 
power line regulations of the commission, 


Propose Abolishing Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission. 
Initiative petitions were filed June 8 
with the secretary of state in Oklahoma 
having for their purpose an amendment 
to the state constitution abolishing the Ok- 
lahoma Corporation Commission, The 
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Keystone Telephone Company’s Main Office, Philadelphia 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS OF 
KEYSTONE TELEPHONE COMPANY 


For twelve 
months ending 

Dec. 1922 
as Gay 1 07 ee Parnes ay yf $1,703,274 
Operating expense and taxes..............-... 977,681 
INeenityIEwT:....... tt ee ee Mow ie pe y 5 
Lessvirtevestechar ges... . . «<0 a een eee 501,235 

Balance available for dividends, 

Si pigemnnd reserve . i. x". ee, ee $§ 224,358 
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r hat Strowger Aatetatic Has Done 
for Keystone 


it can do for your company too. 


If the installation of Strowger Automatic equipment did 
nothing more than permit the rendering of a completely 
_ satisfactory and up-to-date telephone service, any company 
| would be justified in adopting it. 
| But besides the furnishing of a uniformly satisfactory 
service to the user, Strowger Automatic can and does. 
increase the profits of the company operating it. For example, 
| just glance at the table on the opposite page, showing the 
statement of earnings of the Keystone Telephone Company 
for 1922. It is interesting to know that while the gross 
revenue of this company has increased less than 3% since 
1919, the net profit has increased more than 14%. 


To improve service is worth while. To increase profits 
is better. Strowger Automatic does both for Keystone, and 
can do both for you. 


Let us show you how to do both,—now. 


Aufomatic Hlectric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
{International Automatic ae eubons Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour V Exploitation des procédés Thomson-Houston 
ondon Paris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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movement is backed by the Farmer-Labor- 
Reconstruction League and the farm labor 
group which is active in all departments 
of the state administration. 

The proposed amendment would sub- 
stitute for the corporate commission a 
commissioner of railroads and warehouses 
who would be elected for four years, the 
present governor to appoint, however, for 
the interim, which would mean the period 
expiring with the Walton administration. 
The proposed commissioner would receive 
a salary of $5,000 a year. 

The companion proposal would limit the 
legislature to an appropriation not to ex- 
ceed $75,000 a year for maintenance of the 
The movement is headed by 
Cleveland, who has 
opened headquarters in Oklahoma City. 
His argument in support of the 
project is that it would greatly reduce the 
financial outlay necessary in the regulation 
of railroads and such other business as 
might still be regulated. 


department. 
Tom Latham, of 


Citizens Think They Should Share 
Cost of Improvements! 

The Garber Telephone Co., of Garber, 
asked the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion on June 14 to authorize an increase in 
rates for business and residence service. 

The application is endorsed by city and 
chamber of commerce officials of Garber. 
Municipal improvements of extensive char- 
acter, including street paving, are necessi- 
tating removal of the telephone lines from 
the streets to alleys and underground con- 
duits and the citizens take the position that 
they should share with the telephone com- 
pany the financial burden involved in this 
development. 

E, E. Mills is president and general man- 
ager of the company. 


Deerfield, Wis., Company to Issue 
$3,320 Capital Stock. 

A capital stock issue of $3,320 was au- 
thorized for the Deerfield Telephone Co., 
of Deerfield, by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission on June 2. 

The issue is divided into 332 shares of 
par value of $10 each, and is to be sold 
for cash and at not less than its par value. 
The funds are to be used to pay for ad- 
ditions and extensions to its property and 
plant. 

The company is required to file with the 
commission, within 30 days after the sale 
of the stock, a verified statement showing 
the proceeds, and later, a statement show- 
ing how the proceeds have been applied. 


Wisconsin Company Complains of 
Bell Long Distance Service. 
Telephone service between Grant Coun- 
ty, Wis., and points outside of the state 
was discontinued over the lines of Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Co. on May 1, when com- 
plaint was filed by the board of directors 
of that company with the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission at Washington regard- 
ing the manner in which the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. was handling long 
distance calls routed over its lines. Off- 
cials of both companies and business men 
of the locality held a conference but the 
situation has not been altered. 


Must Obey City Ordinance Regard- 
ing Placing Telephone Poles. 
An ordinace required telephone poles 

to be placed within or adjacent to the curb 
line of the street. The fact that the curb 
line and property line of an alley were 
the same, and that to place the poles ad- 
jacent to the curb line would cause cross- 
arms to extend over private property, is 
no justification for the company to set its 
poles out in the paving 2% feet from the 
curb line. 

The company may either construct its 
cross-arms to extend from one side of 
the pole only, or procure from private 
owners the right or permission for the 
overhang of cross-arms over their prop- 
erty.—Harris vs. Central Power Co., Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska, 191 Northwest- 
ern, 711. 


Duty of Illinois Commission to 
Establish Fair Rates. 

While the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion has no authority to makes rates for 
a public utility in the first instance as 
the right lies with the utility—the com- 
mission, in order to prevent unjust dis- 
crimination, undue preferences, and ex- 
tortionate rates and charges, is charged 
with the duty of establishing just, rea- 
sonable, and uniform rates. 

In a hearing it is the commission’s duty 
to establish the rates or the charges, clas- 
sifications, contracts, practices, rules, or 
regulations proposed, in whole or in part, 
or others in lieu thereof, which it shall 
find to be just and reasonable. Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. vs. Illinois Commerce 
Commission; Supreme Court of Illinois, 
137 Northeastern, 449. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
June 2: Application filed by the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of West 
Virginia for authority to purchase, for 
$5,000, certain properties of the Trap Hill 
Telephone Co. located at Beckley and else- 
where in West Virginia. 

ILLINOIS, 

June 8: Petition for authority to es- 
tablish a schedule of increased rates filed 
by the Auburn Telephone Co., of Auburn. 

June 8: Application filed by the Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Co. of Pike County 
for authority to discontinue doing busi- 
ness and to sell its equipment. 

June 13-14: Hearings resumed in Chi- 
cago on rates of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for service in that city. 

June 19: Hearing held at Springfield 
on application of the Canton Home Tele- 
phone Co. for increased rates for service 
in Canton. 

June 19: Hearing held at Springfield on 
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petition of W. J. Rossilott for an order 
requiring the Commercial 
Telegraph Co. and the Independent Tele- 
phone Co. to establish physical connection 
between their lines serving the northern 
and southern parts of Gallatin County. 

June 20; Hearing held at Springfield 
on application of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for an advanced rate schedule 
for service in Alton and Wood River. 

June 20: Hearing held at Springfield 
in the matter of proposed advance in the 
rates of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in 
Edwardsville and vicinity. 

June 20: Hearing held at Springfield 
on petition of the Commercial Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Olney, for higher 
rates for service in Norris City, Galconda, 


Shawneetown, Ridgeway, Equality and 
Elizabethtown. 
June 20: Hearing held at Springfield 


on petition of the Citizens Telephone Co. 
for authority to execute its deed of trust 
to secure ‘an issue of $250,000 of its first 
mortgage bonds, and for permission to 
issue $200,000 of the bonds. 

INDIANA. 

June 5: Hearing held in Indianapolis 
on application of the Harrison County 
Telepnone Co., of Elizabeth, for increased 
rates. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

June 26: Hearing to be held in Boston on 
petition of A. P. Connor, representing an 
organization known as the “(Common Peo- 
ple,” for an order requiring the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. to es- 
tablish a new schedule, reduce the salaries 
of its officers, and discontinue payments 
under the 4% per cent contract with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Missouri. 

June 15: Authority given the Kansas 
City Long Distance Telephone Co. to 
transfer certain of its properties to the 
Kansas City Telephone Co. 

NEBRASKA. 

June 12: Complaint filed by McCaull- 
Dinsmore Company of Omaha against the 
Northwestern Bell alleging that the com- 
pany insists upon holding complainant 
liable for long distance charge made by 
an employe from another station than that 
in complainant’s office. 

June 13: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Ames Creek Telephone Cor, 
of Obert, serving 150 stations, for permis- 
sion to increase rates: it appearing that 
the revenue needs of the company require 
a larger income, it is ordered that certdin 
rates be increased 15 per cent, to apply to 
business and farm stations, the rate for 
the former to be $2.30 a month, and for 
the latter $1.15 a month. 

June 21: Hearing at Arapahoe upon 
the application of the Arapahoe Telephone 


Co. for permission to issue additional 
- stock. | 
OHIo. 
June 7: Petition filed by the Columbus 


Railway & Light Co. asking commission 
to settle dispute with Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co; 
relative to pole space. 

June 18: Hearing held in Columbus 
in the matter of rates of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. for service in Dayton; wit- 
nesses for the city of Dayton cross- 
examined by attorneys for the company. 

- June 25-26: Hearings to be held in 
Columbus in the matter of increased rates 
in Akron for service by the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. 

OKLAHOMA. 

June 14: Application for increased 
rates filed by Garber Telephone Co., of 
Carber. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 


Whose Job Is the Biggest? 
By Layton E. Meadows. 


It is a commendable ambition that 
prompts the desire to do big things. We 
all of us do or should, aspire to places 
of great responsibility. The way to real- 
ize that ambition is to make of the jobs 
we have the very biggest and greatest jobs 
in the world. Learn to do well the things 
your hand finds to do. 

The fellows who make themselves in- 
dispensable are in the direct line of promo- 
tion and, consequently, of greater power 
and influence. The trouble with many of 
us is that we are inclined to begrudge the 
time and effort devoted to the necessary 
period of trial and apprenticeship. The 
top of the ladder is not reached in a day. 

We all hope, perhaps, to some day 
emerge full-winged and well-equipped from 
the preparatory school of life, ready to 
accept large responsibilities. Doubtless 
when we step forth we are prepared for 
this, but we should remember that the op- 
portunity given, no matter how seemingly 
unimportant in this great organization of 
ours where we find ourselves, is one of 
great responsibility. 

As we make of our present job the big- 
gest and most important job in the com- 
pany, we prove our readiness to advance. 
Our position may not be regarded by 
everybody as the most important in the big 
scheme which is being made to function 
harmoniously, but it is the most important 
to ourselves because in it we are proving 
to ourselves the faith which is within us. 

Look about you, if you will, and you will 
discover one fellow doing line work, one 
installing, one a laborer. It matters not if 
he is fitted for this seemingly unimportant 
work, he is making of his job the biggest 
job in the organization. He takes justifi- 
able pride in doing well: the task which 
is his. 

The rule is universal in its application. 
We get out of our job only what we put 
into it; and it is satisfying to remember, 
our own prejudices and complaints to the 
contrary, that we actually get all that we 
do put in. As there are exceptions to all 
rules, so there probably are exceptions to 
this, but it may be stated as a general 
proposition that those who complain of in- 
adequate rewards are those who have 
failed to realize the importance to them- 
selves of the jobs which they have under- 
taken. 


There is a man in San Francisco who 
claims to have the biggest job in our com- 
pany. He has. We telephone people are 
inclined to believe that the president of 
the A. T. & T. Co. has the biggest job. 
He has. 


To them their jobs are the biggest be- 
cause they are trying to do their work 
better than anybody else has ever per- 
formed tasks similar to those they have 
undertaken. Your job is the biggest and 
everyone else’s is the biggest also—but this 
is true only as we, too, try to do our par- 
ticular tasks better than they ever have 
been done before. 


Missouri Company’s Employes 
Have Quarterly Meetings. 

An illustration on this page shows some 

of the employes of the Missouri Union 

Telephone Co., of Clinton, Mo., who took 


was a percentage of 97.6 on collections for 
1922. 

The last meeting was held June 7 at 
Moultrie, at which there were present at 
least two employes from each of nine ex- 
changes. The main part of the program 
was in the afternoon, following luncheon 
at the Russell Hotel. 

After the talks by the employes, the 
president and the general manager, there 
was an automobile trip to a beautiful place 
in the “piney woods” where there is a lake, 
so that swimming and games made the 
afternoon pass quickly. 

In the evening the crowd gathered 


Group of Employes of Missouri Union Telephone Co., Who Gathered in Conference Re- 
cently at Clinton, Mo. 


part recently in one of their quarterly con- 
ferences. 

These meetings, held every three months, 
prove exceptionally helpful and a great 
deal of interest is taken in them. Prob- 
lems which come up between meetings are 
discussed and viewpoints 
various matters having to do 
nishing telephone service. 

The Missouri Union company was or- 
ganized in April, 1899, and now has seven 
exchanges—Clinton, Windsor, Calhoun, 
Deepwater, Montrose, LaDue and Urich. 
It operates 4,300 stations. 


presented on 


with fur- 


Employes’ Meetings at Moultrie, 
Ga., Develop Loyalty. 

An employes’ meeting every once in a 
while—one that combines the business with 
the social side of life—is an excellent way 
to develop a spirit of loyalty and coopera- 
tion. 

That has been the experience of the Con- 
solidated Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Moultrie, Ga., and one of the very per- 
ceptible results of this coOperative spirit 
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around a large camp fire, and a basket sup- 
per was served. It was such an enjoyable 
affair that everyone was reluctant to go 
home, tired as he was. 

The following informal talks were made 


at the conference: 


“Effectiveness of Our Organization and 
What We May Accomplish in the Future,” 
B. Y. Chambers, general manager, Moul- 
trie. 

Supervision of Toll Lines,” 
Miss Eunice Hiers, toll supervisor, Moul- 
trie. 

“Service from a Plant Man’s Stand- 
point,’ S. M. McCarty, manager, Boston. 

“Satisfying the Public,’ Miss Ida Cone, 
chief operator, Barwick. 

“What I Think of the Telephone Busi- 
ness,” W. A. Pringle, president, Thomas- 
ville. 

“Proper Discipline Essential to First 
Class Service in Operating Room,’ Miss 
Jewel Hester, assistant 
Moultrie. 

“Proper Use and Care of Central. Office 


“Proper 


chief operator, 
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Equipment,” W. A. Lowder, superintend- 
ent, Moultrie. 

“Handling Collections,” Mrs. Allene 
Hester, cashier, Moultrie. 


Extension of French Telephone 


System Urged at Conference. 

At meetings during The Posts, Tele- 
graph and Telephone Week, there was con- 
siderable criticism of those services in 
France, more especially of the telephone 
service, says a report from Commercial 
Attache C. 1 Jones, Paris to thesWnas- 
_ Department of Commerce. 

Discussions indicated that the govern- 
ment appreciates the necessity for marked 
improvement in the service. Responsible 
officials commented very severely on the 
inferior service rendered by the telephone 
system. Toll lines were said to be so un- 
satisfactory that they may be said to be 
hardly a factor in communication in 
France. Rural service is in its infancy. 
Other speakers commented on the fact that 
the telephone was an instrument of every- 
day use in the United States and an item 
of luxury in France. 

At the end of the sessions the confer- 
ence expressed itself in favor of: (1) the 
replacement of aerial wires by cables in 
interurban service at the earliest possible 
date; (2) the installing of automatic tele- 
phone service; and (3) the development of 
the telephone service in the country 
through the organization of small codpera- 
tive companies, 

The government has put before parlia- 
ment a comprehensive plan for the devel- 
opment of the French telephone service in- 
volving the expenditure of 200,000,000 
francs per year for ten years on new 
equipment. 

The pledging of an amount so large as 
this under the financial conditions now ob- 
taining in the republic has given rise to 
considerable comment. The plans received, 
however, the hearty support of all those 
in attendance at the conference, because of 
the great importance which the telephone 
should have in the economic life of the 
country. The bill authorizing the expendi- 
tures has passed the Chamber of Deputies 
and is now in the hands of the senate 
finance committee. 


Unexpected Source of Trouble 
Found in “Buried” Cable. 


Telephone companies that practice lay- 
ing bare cable in the ground have more 
than a tile-man’s spade and the elements to 
fear. The accompanying photograph shows 
a gopher who sharpened his teeth on the 
cable laid underground by the El Paso 
Telephone Co., El Paso, Ill. 

He had built a nest right over the top 
of the cable and evidently took the 15-pair 
cable for a root of some tree and tried to 
cut it, but abandoned his purpose when he 
discovered he was interfering with public 
service. 


femme PU ONY 


The company had an interesting time 
discovering the cable trouble which came 
in shortly after a rain. At first it was 
thought to be “in the aerial cable but it 
was soon discovered that it was under- 
ground. 

As there had been no digging along 
the underground cable route, the trouble- 
men were at a loss to account for the 
trouble. 

By the use of a coil and tone test the 


This Gopher Interfered with Public Service 
in El Paso, Ill, When He Was En- 
gaged in “‘Underground Construc- 
tion’? Work. 


approximate location was found and after 
digging down to the cable and following 
along it for a few feet, the gopher’s nest 
was found and likewise the damaged cable. 
The illustration shows that both the 
trouble and its cause were removed. 


Filter System Applied to Radio to 
Secure Secrecy. 


One problem of radio telephony—privacy 
of conversations—has been solved by engi- 
neers of the Bell system, according to a 
recent announcement by the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., which reported 
that the invention was working success- 
fully over a 30-mile stretch of ocean be- 
tween Los Angeles and Catalina Island. 

Secrecy for the “phantom wire,” said the 
engineers, had been accomplished through 
an invention which “scrambles” the con- 
versation at one end and “unscrambles” it 
at the hearer’s end. The radio-telephonic 
talk is just a jumble to any one else who 
“listens-in” on the same wave length. 

“The wireless ‘talk bridge’” said an 
engineer of the company, “which has given 
telephone service across the 30-mile gap of 
water, was designed and installed in 1920 
to permit two-way talking between the 
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mainland and the island. It has given sat- 
isfactory transmission day and_ night 
throughout the year. 

“At the time the radio apparatus was in- 
stalled a submarine cable could have been 
laid joining the island and mainland, which 
would have supplied a better grade of 
service at less expense. But the conditions 
at that time, which grew out of the war, 
were such that the manufacture of cable 
would have involved a long delay. How- 
ever, suitable submarine cable will be avail- 
able in the near future and will be laid to 
the island as soon as available, but not be- 
fore the new private radio system has re- 
ceived a thorough trial. 

The radio system, even with privacy as- 
sured, can only be considered somewhat in 
the nature of a temporary affair. A cable 
could handle the messages more econom- 
ically. 

The installation of the cable will make 
the ether wave lengths now used by the 
radio system available for broadcasting 
or essential radio service. 

The wireless link connects Catalina Island 
not only with Los Angeles, but also, 
through the trunk lines of the Bell system, 
with every commercial center in the United 
States. After the laying of the telephone 
cable between Key West and Havana, the 
longest telephone circuit on record was set 
up between Catalina Island in the Pacific 
and the Island of Cuba in the Atlantic. 

Starting from Catalina Island, the first 
30 miles of this circuit were wireless; from 
Los Angeles to Key West, a distance of 
5,000 miles, the transmission was by long 
distance wires of the Bell system, and from 
Key West to Havana by 110 miles of sub- 
marine telephone cable. 

The Catalina Island radio link is the 
first to be equipped with the wireless tele- 
phone privacy system recently developed 
by the engineers of the Bell system. Here- 
tofore talks over the Catalina Island link 
have been “picked up” by amateur receiv- 
ing stations in the region. The talker could 
not tell how far afield his words might go. 
The privacy system was designed to 
remedy this. 

It is not claimed that the new system 
is absolutely secret, but at least privacy 
has been obtained, so that no one will 
inadvertently overhear the conversations 
which are transmitted. 

The new radio equipment, before putting 
the messages on the air, will distort or 
“scramble” them, and no receiving set 
which is not specially designed or manipu- 
lated to “unscramble” them can obtain any- 
thing intelligible. While anyone familiar 
with the system, and possibly an ingenious 
person not familiar with it, might devise 
a set which could listen to the system, such 
a set would be much more complicated 
than the ordinary set, and the added com- 
plication would be of no value except for 
picking up transmission over this system. 
It is, therefore, not likely that many peo- 
ple will try it. 
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You Cannot Afford to Install a City Telephone 
Without Cook Substation Protection. 


Cook Electric Company 
2700 Southport Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Independent Makers Deserve Credit 


Stromberg-Carlson Company Has Contributed Many Improvements 
to the Telephone Art—‘'The Story of Electricity,’’ Edited by T. Cummer- 
ford Martin, Lists Some of the Accomplishments of the Rochester Concern 


Reference was made recently in a 
TELEPHONY editorial to the important part 
played by Independent manufacturers in 
developing improved apparatus that help 
to make American telephone service the 
best in the world. Quotation was also 
made of a statement in an article appearing 
in the Nation’s Business, which gave 
credit to the Independents for introducing 
many of the devices which have speeded 
up service and made it more efficient. 

Among those who expressed approval 
of the comment made was W. Roy Mc- 
Canne, treasurer and general manager of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., who says in a letter 
to TELEPHONY that he is gratified to note 
such recognition of Independent contribu- 
tions to the telephone art. 

In his letter, Mr. McCanne quotes from 
“The Story of Electricity,” edited by T. 
Commerford Martin and Stephen Leidy, 
which contains a chapter on “Independent 
Telephone Origin,” that lists the principal 
achievements of the Stromberg-Carlson 
company in the development of apparatus. 

This chapter (found in Volume 2) says: 

“The Stromberg-Carlson company has 
been a pioneer and leader in many respects, 
and has produced equipment that at all 
times has been in step with its leadership 
of the development of the art. Some of 
its important advances that stand out are 
described below: 

[t was the first company to pay atten- 
tion to mounting apparatus in switch- 
board cabinets so as to «be accessible. 
Originally, relays, repeating coils, condens- 
ers and operator’s circuit equipment, were 
mounted with apparent disregard for main- 
taining the equipment after the switch- 
board was installed. 

In the early switchboards, it was neces- 
sary for the maintenance man to disturb 
the operator in getting at most of this ap- 
paratus, as panels had to be removed from 
the front of the cabinets to reach vital 
portions of the equipment. 

Realizing through its customary close 
association with the operating companies 
the necessity of helping them solve oper- 
ating and maintenance difficulties, the 
Stromberg company was quick to adopt 
schemes which would overcome such de- 
fects in switchboard design. Apparatus 
such as repeating coils and condensers 
were soon designed to mount on metal 
plates similar to relays, and later all of 
this apparatus was assembled on swinging 
relay gates, so that the maintenance man 
could get at both sides of the apparatus 
from the back of the switchboard and 


without disturbing the telephone operator, 

Another advantage of this swinging re- 
lay gate was the placing of more of the 
switchboard apparatus in the cabinet than 
was heretofore the standard practice. ‘This 
resulted in economies in wiring and great- 
ly simplified the maintenance. In the 
standardized Stromberg P. B. X. switch- 
boards, this accessibility has been further 
improved by mounting the trunk circuit 


THE JOY OF BUSINESS. 


Any man who goes to business with 
but one thought, asking grimly how 
much he is gcing to get out of it in dol- 
lars and cents, will probably get actually 
less dollars and little, if any, of the joy 
of the man who approaches the business 
from a quiet and different angle—from 
the angle of doing something worth 
while, building, creating, serving.— 
James Simpson, President, Marshall 
Field & Co. 


apparatus on removable plates, which allow 
extensions. or replacements to be made 
without the use of soldering irons. 

The four-relay cord circuit, developed 
by this company, is the fundamental cord 
circuit used in the Independent telephone 
field today. 

As four-party line service was developed, 
it was found necessary to have a key that 
would show the operator which subscriber 
had been rung last and the Stromberg- 
Carlson company met this need by the de- 
velopment of the four-pariy, plunger type, 
indicating key. Until recently this has 
been standard on all modern party line 
manual boards. 

The requirements for telephone sérvice 
underground in mines resulted in the de- 
velopment of the first iron-clad, moisture- 
proof special mine telephone which is pure- 
ly a Stromberg product. 

The bridge type of substation circuits 
for use in central energy telephone sys- 
tems was also a product of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company. 

Next, its organization was responsible 
for the first commercial two-gong har- 
monic party line telephone. They followed 
the first harmonic converter ringing ma- 
chine, which practically revolutionized se- 
lective ringing and made possible the pres- 
ent extensive use of the four-party bridged 
selective ringing system. 

The first instantaneous disconnect man- 
ual cord circuit, which made it possible 
for a talking subscriber to sever the talk- 
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\ing circuit at the switchboard and institute 
‘another call without requiring the oper- 
ator to take down the first connecting cord 


circuit, also was developed by it. 

Another development was the first small- 
size, but highly efficient relay, which ef- 
fected great economies in mounting space, 
operating and first cost. 

It is generally conceded that the Strom- 
berg organization also developed or mar- 
keted the first removable lever switchhook. 
This type hook allowed the telephone to 
be packed for shipment in a more compact 
shape and thus avoided injury to the in- 
ternal mechanism. It is now used by most 
manufacturers of telephone apparatus. 

The demand for a disconnect signal on 
the keyshelf for a magneto switchboard, 
that would function similarly to the dis- 
connect signal on a central energy sys- 
tem, was met by the Stromberg company 
in the development of the famous No. 169 
key, which mechanically restores the two 
associated disconnect signals, when the 
operator throws the listening key forward 
to answer a call. 

During the Great War, the Stromberg 
company led in standardization work under 
the War Service Board, and apparatus 
models were quickly reduced to necessary 
types. As a consequence, untold good was 
done to the telephone industry. 

During this period the first standardized 
stock magneto switchboard was developed 
on which every cord circuit was of a uni- 
versal type, allowing interchange of con- 
nections between the different types of 
lines found in the country exchanges to- 
day, and containing the key type, double 
clear-out signal in the keyshelf and line 
signal code alarm drop. These ‘boards 
were so designed as to be built and carried 
in stock, and packed securely and ready 
for shipment—an ideal arrangement  be- 
lieved impossible previous to that time. 

In like manner the Stromberg company 
developed the standardized stock private 
branch board containing a removable type 
of circuit plate which allowed adaptation 
to different classes of service. 

One of the latest developments of this 
company is the master key selective ring- 
ing system, which was first installed and 
is now in operation at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and in which each keyshelf possesses but 
a single four-button key for a plurality of 
cord circuits: This scheme allows more 
calls to be completed in a given time by 
the operator and with less fatigue. 

The Stromberg company was the first 
to manufacture and use in the United 
States the combined receiver and trans- 
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“The Perfect Magneto Switchboard” 
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One of the largest users of Monarch equipment recently 


paid us the compliment of referring to the above switch- 
board, his most recent purchase, as the “PERFECT 
MAGNETO SWITCHBOARD.” 


Wired to full capacity of 320 lines. 

Each position wired for 15 cord equipments. 
Breast Plate or Suspended type operators’ sets. 
Straight or code ringing type drops and jacks. 
Complete with all necessary switching keys. 
Cable may leave cabinet at place specified. 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas DISTRIBUTORS Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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mitter telephone, known as the combina- 
tion-phone or micro-telephone. 

The Stromberg company also developed 
many unique features in the art of switch- 
board construction for better handling of 
increasing telephone traffic, among which 
was the installation at Knoxville, Tenn., 
in the year 1912. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of this installation was a lamp call- 
distributing system, in which the traffic 
was uniformly distributed to the idle oper- 
ators by means of an automatic relay-con- 
trolled call order wire scheme.” This pro- 
duced quicker answering time, and more 
uniform service, as well as making an 
economical reduction in the operating force. 


A further application of this system was 
made at Louisville, Ky., in which the 
lamp call-distributing equipment was prin- 
cipally used to handle the overflow traffic. 
It also facilitated the handling of the 
Sunday and night loads with a very much 
reduced operating force. 

Later were produced ‘the “concentrated 
lamp signals,’ where each line lamp with 
an associated jack is concentrated in one 
or two standard switchboard sections in 
the face equipment. These features were 
added to the switchboards in modern ex- 
change installations such as Dixon, IIL, 
Oil City, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind. For 
the smaller exchanges the value of this 
ingenious arrangement resulted in the as- 
sociated lamp signal multiple switchboard, 
which is standard today, ideal in economy 
of operating, and has improved the han- 
dling of telephone traffic. ' 

A particular advance in the method of 
handling the problems today in traffic and 
operating practices has been developed by 
the Stromberg company in the cord circuit 
equipment installed at Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; Mt. Vernon, Wash.; 
Mobile, Ala.; Bowling Green, Ky.; Frank- 
lin, Pa.; Lexington, Ky.; Centerville, 
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Iowa; Hanover, Pa.; Bari, Italy; Rio de 
Janeiro, South America; Manizales, 
Columbia, South Amercia. This has revolu- 
tionized the former type of switchboard 
and affords a high standard of efficiency 
and economy. j 

The fundamental principle of this cord 
circuit retains the same basic four-relay 
system which played such an important 
part in the cord circuit design developed 
by Independent manufacturers. Addi- 
tional features in this circuit were in- 
corporated as labor-saving devices for the 
operators, permitting connections toe be 
established with minimum physical effort. 
These improvements are as follows: 

Machine ringing, which relieves oper- 
ators of all manual ringing operations; 
flashing recall, which regains the oper- 
ator’s attention by an intermittent flashing 
signal on an established connection so as 
to promptly serve a subscriber’s line that 
is plugged up and requires re-attention ; 
keyless listening, which eliminates entirely 
the use of a listening key; operator’s bar; 
advance plugging-in; operator’s listening 
indication; operator’s secret service; mono- 
tone ringing indication; instantaneous 
ringing cut-off; calling subscriber’s ring- 
ing control; call registration; emergency 
ringing ; and a master-key-controlled party 
line ringing by means of relay selection, 
which eliminates individual ringing keys 
per cord circuit. 

These later developments in the art of 
switchboard construction are, it is asserted, 
by far more ingenious and helpful in ad- 
vancing the art than any of the other early 
achievements in the recognized standards 
of telephone exchange switchboards.” 


Summaries of Reports of Class A 
Companies for March. 

The 71 Class A telephone companies had 

746,743 more stations in service at the end 
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of last March than at the end of March, 
1922, according to the statement compiled 
by the bureau of statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This was an 
increase of 7% per cent. 

Total operating revenues increased 11.7 
per cent for the month, and about the 
same for the first three months of the 
year, while expenses advanced something 
more than 8 per cent. 

The item in the revenue which showed 
the largest percentage increase—both for 
the month and for the quarter-year period 
—was message tolls. This amounted to 17 
per cent for March and 18 per cent for 
the three months. 

Taxes assignable to operations took about 
17 per cent more from the funds for the 
first quarter than during the preceding 
year. 

Operating income was 18% per. cent 
greater for March and 20 per cent greater 
for the quarter than. during these periods 
in 1922, while the ratio of expenses to 
revenues has decreased about 2 per cent. 


District Meetings of Oklahoma 
Associations Are Postponed. 

The district conference of the telephone 
division of the Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion which was scheduled to take place at 
Broken Arrow last week, has been post- 
poned to July 19, on account of floods. 
This was to haye been the first of the sea- 
son and the one at Quinton on June 21 the 
second. The latter meeting has been post- 
poned one month—to July 21—for the 
same reason. 

The programs for the Oklahoma district 
meetings contemplate a full day. The 
morning sessions open with the first talk 
at 9:30 a. m., and continue until noon. The 
afternoon sessions convene at 1:00 o’clock 
and adjourn about 5:00. In the evening 
there is a banquet and informal talks. 
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Item. 


—For the month of March——_—_ 7 
Increase or de- 
crease (*). 


Number of company stations in service at 


end of month 

Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Publie pay station revenues 


Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 


Depreciation of plant and equipment ... 


All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 


Telephone operating expenses 


Net telephone operating revenues 


© 9 0/46/86 'vxe 0 


0 \e 6\le pe 01.0 


Ratio, 

1923. 1922. Amount. Pet. 
soleil) LOO tb 6 9,969,413 746,743 53 
--+» $34,066,194 $31,160,346 $2,905,848 93 
ade 2,536,467 2,230,900 305,567 13.7 
wane 439,170 420,367 18,803 4.5 
wee 14,4275028 12,310,695 2,110,333 ie. 
Seki 1,515,684 1,368,445 147,23 10.8 
we on 943,576 804,849 13827 27 eee re 
sapere 1,968,824 ieDs, (38 215,086 12.3 
ee 1,967,715 1,754,615 213,100 12.1 
-.++ $58,923,228 $48,294,725 $5,628,503 11.7 
seo. © 1,102,110 $16,979,162 $ 722.955 10.4 
sae 7,240,127 6,794,967 445,160 6.6 
.... 14,451,934 13,216,686 1,235 948 9.3) 
Ere 4,758,047 4,503,430 254,617 ar 
wuss 2,543,129 2,253,733 289,396 12.8 
-..+ $36,695,354 $33,747,978 $2,947,376 8.7 
«... $17,227,874 $14,546,747 $2,681,127 18.4 

Siete 342 750 *408 ¥*54, 
i 3,478 1,450 2,028 i399 
L Fes 312,891 241,671 71,220 29:5 
16,911,847 14,304.376 2,607,471 18:2, 
oti 4,231,472 3,608,071 623,401 17.3 
...- $12,680.375 $10,696,305 $1,984,070 18.5 

68.05 69.88 *1 Soiree 


or the three months ending with March. 
Increase br de- 
crease (*). 


Ratio, 
1923 1922. Amount. Pct. 
$100,568,042 $92,175,549 $ 8,392,493 9.1 
7,156,792 6,349,686 807,106 12.7 
1/308'362 —_1'273'939 34.423 2-7 
40,817,848  34/550/907 6,266,941 181 
4,433,139 4,043,230 389,909 9.6 
2'833.583 2,392’ 883 440.700 18.4 - 
5,835,595 5,229,002 606,593 11.5 
51832542 5,230,385 602,157 11.5 
$157,120,810 $140,784,811 $17,540,322 11.6 
$ 22,941,189 $20,767,738 $ 2,173,451 10.5 
21/583,981 19,798,427 17785554 90 
41,849,843 38,733'993  3'115'850 «8.0 
13,850,442 13°211'177 639,265 4.8 
7,266,531 6,788°357 478,174 7.0 
$107,491,986 $99,299,692 $ 8,192,294 83 
$ 49,628,838 $41,485,119 $ 8.143.714 19.6 
1,264 2,854 #1590 *55.7 
6.853 5/203 1650 31.7 
948°261 668.001 280,260 42/0 
48,674,983 40,814°769 7,860,214 19.3 
12,622,523 10,791,305 118312218 17.9 
$ 36,052,460 $30,028,464 $ 6,028,996 204 
68.41 70.53 212° 3, 


Operating Statistics of Class A Telephone Companies for March, Compiled by Interstate Commerce Commission 
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Carry your heat right 
along with you 


Try the little Prest-O-Lite tank that saves 
you waiting, interruptions and delays. Hang 
the MC Tank over your back—it is light in 
weight. It gives you a concentrated easily 
controlled heat that saves you time and steps, 
and makes you master of your job. Or leave 
the B Tank on the ground, carrying up only 
the tubing and torch. 


No extra irons to carry and heat—no pre- 
heating—no climbing up and down—no 
M C Tank may be strapped irons cooling at the critical moment. 


on back as shown. 


Prest-O-Lite is right on the job as long as 
you want it. It is the efficient tool of the 
efficient man. 


22,000 P-O-L Stations 
exchange full tanks for 
empties. Pay only for 


Fhe Wake Wherever there is line work there is one 
of the 22,000 Prest-O-Lite stations ready 
to furnish equipment and to exchange full 
tanks for empties. No charge except for 
gas. Write us for details and the name of 
your dealer. 


Srost-OLite Gas 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
SMALL TANK SALES DEPARTMENT 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


B Tank stays on ground 
while you work on line. 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd St. Pacific Coast Office: 599 Eighth St., San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Officers of Automatic Electric and 


International Sales Corporation. 

The annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Automatic Electric Co. 
was held at the offices of the company in 
Chicago on June 12. The report submit- 
ted by the officers of the company showed 
that the corporation is operating on a very 
full schedule for the year with its output 
largely sold and with the prospect for 
future business most bright. 

Several changes were made in the ex- 
ecutive organization of the company: 
Theodore Gary retired as chairman of the 
board, but will continue to serve as chair- 
man of the executive committee. Mr. 
Gary was succeeded as chairman of the 
board by A. F. Adams, who retired as 
president of the company in favor of H. L. 
Gary, and H. L. Harris was elected vice- 
president. Other officers who were re- 
elected are: 

H. A. Harris, vice-president and general 
manager; A. E. Keith, vice-president in 
charge of development and research; Grant 
Pelton, vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion; Walter I. Patton, secretary; and W. 
F. Benoist, treasurer. 

Theodore Gary’s many activities, in- 
cluding the important work which he is 
carrying on as chairman of the Missouri 
Highway Commission, make it impossible 
for him to give as much time as formerly 
to the affairs of the Automatic Electric 
Co., although his position as chairman of 
the executive 


committee will continue to 
keep him in intimate touch with its affairs. 

The election of H. L. Gary to the presi- 
dency of the Automatic Electric Co. is in 


Se ee ee eee 
H. L. Harris, Executive Vice-President of 
Manufacturing and Sales Organizations. 


line with the policy which makes Mr. Gary 
the active executive head of the various 
Gary manufacturing enterprises. Mr. Gary 
is also president of the Monarch Telephone 
Mfg. Co. and of the International Tele- 
phone Sales & Engineering Corp. 

H. L. Harris’ election as vice-president 
of the Automatic ‘Electric Co. is also in 


Theodore Gary, Chairman of Executive 
Committee of Automatic Electric. 
accordance with company policy, Mr. Har- 
ris being vice-president and executive 
officer of Theodore Gary & Co., as well 
as vice-president of the several other cor- 
porations associated with Theodore Gary 


SS 
H. L. Gary, New President of Automatic 
and International Companies. 
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& Co. Mr. Harris’ long experience in the 
telephone field, some eleven years of which 
were spent with the Dean, Garford and 
Stromberg-Carlson manufacturing com- 
panies, especially fits him for his enlarged 
duties. 

As an executive vice-president of the 
Gary manufacturing properties, Mr. Harris 
will spend a portion of his time in Chicago 
as well as in Kansas City, where he will 
still retain his official connection with the 
Kansas City Telephone Co. 

On the same day the annual meeting of 
the stockholders and directors of the In- 
ternational Telephone Sales & Engineering 
Corp. was held in Chicago, at which meet- 
ing the following directors were re- 
elected: Theodore Gary, A. F. Adams, H. 
L. Gary and H. L. Harris, all of Kansas 
City, Mo.; F. H. Woods of Lincoln, Neb., 
and H. A. Harris, Chicago. 

The directors elected the 
officers for the ensuing year: 

A. F. Adams, chairman of the board; 
H. L. Gary, president; H. A. Harris, vice- 
president; H. L. Harris, vice-president ; 


following 


C. A. Bennett, treasurer, and W. F. 
Benoist, secretary. 

O. V. Dodge was appointed sales 
manager. 


Business Is Good on Bierce Guy 
Wire Protectors and Augers. 

The Specialty Device Co. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, advises that, at the present time, it is 
enjoying a splendid business on Bierce guy 
wire, protectors and standard earth augers. 
Both of these specialties are used exten- 
sively by telephone companies and other 


A. F. Adams, 
matic and 


Chairman of Board, Auto- 
International Organizations. 
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Men had to be men 
in the days when 
fighting clothes often 
weighed as much as 
35 or 40 pounds. 


Like Nigroli 
cArmor 


French Telephone Batteries Are 
Proof Against Hard Service 


The skill of the old armor makers developed a fabric of steel 
links, soft and pliable like cloth yet capable of turning the 
thrust of a dagger. The force of the blow might stun the 
recipient but the blade could not penetrate. In the days 
when fighting was the principal business as well as pleasure, 
this armor was subjected to very severe service, but the 
work of the master armorers survives to this day. 


French Telephone Batteries are designed and built with 
the peculiar demands of telephone service in view. They 
must deliver adequate current when in use, yet with idle 
loss reduced to the minimum. They must have long life. 
How well French has analyzed the needs of telephone serv- 
ice is clearly shown by the fact that thousands of telephone 
companies use French Telephone Batteries exclusively. 


FRENCH BATTERY © CARBON COMPANY, Madison, Wis. 


Atlanta Dallas Denver Chicago New York Minneapolis Kansas City 


FRENCH 


For years French Telephone 
Batteries have stood for the 
highest development of 
practical battery efficiency.. 
°o 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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public utility concerns in all sections of the 
country in connection with the extensive 
construction work which has been going 
forward this year. 

Circulars descriptive of these articles 
will be gladly furnished on request, also 
circulars of “Bierce”? guy anchors. 

The Specialty Device Co. also announces 
that some time ago it discontinued the 
manufacture of Bierce cable sleeves and 
Bierce cable sleeve terminals. 


A New Style Cable Terminal— 
The “Real” Terminal. 


A new cable terminal, developed by a 
man who has spliced cable for 23 years and 
worked on all kinds of terminals, has re- 
cently been placed on the market. It is 
known as the Real terminal and is supplied 
in three sizes, either protected or unpro- 
tected—for 10-pair, 15-pair and 25-pair 
cable. 

The housing of the Real terminal is 
made of No. 16 gage ingot iron which is 
lead coated to prevent rusting, and there 
are no soldered seams. It has a slip cover 
and is practically waterproof. The handle 
on the cover is strong and is designed to 
hang on the pole step. 

The panels of the terminal are made of 
white selected maple, properly prepared, 
which means less low insulation trouble 
and better service. It will not chip and 
break or sweat. 

The lugs are the double type which make 


A NET INCREASE 
IN REVENUE!— 
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it possible to cut in new leg without in any 
way interfering with or slowing up the 
service. The binding posts pass through 
the cable lug to the line side of the panel 
and are made fast by a lock washer and 


two locknuts. The 
panel swings down 
when the thumb 


screw is taken out, 
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The ‘Real’? Cable Terminal, Open and with 
Cover Off. 
and the repairman knows at once whether 
the trouble is on the cable side of terminal. 
The fuses are of the mica type and, it is 
stated, cannot work loose and cause shorts, 
crosses, etc., because of vibration of the 
pole. 
The lead sheathed, 


rubber-covered pot- 
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head type cable goes to the top of the 
terminal and is securely fastened by a 
cleat. It lies close to the pole, thereby 
eliminating trouble due to hand or foot- 
holds. 

“Tf by chance at any time the cable goes 
bad,’ the manufacturer instructs, “just 
take out the cleat holding the cable in 
place, move the old cable over and take 
out the slide bottom, which gives plenty 
of room to place a new cable. Put on the 
cleat, half-tap the new cable, and cut over. 
Cut off the old cable, put in the slide bot- 
tom—and the job is complete. All you re- 
new is your cable. 

“You have done your work just once 
and in half the time, and have not had to 
transfer lines.” 

Complete information regarding the Real 
cable terminal may be obtained from the 
manufacturer, Irwin M. Cook, 13508 Gar- 
den Road, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Carthage, Mo., to Have Strowger 
Automatic Exchange. 


Carthage, the third largest city in Mis- 
souri and the home of the far-famed 
Carthage marble, is to have a complete 
new telephone exchange, which, when 
completed, will be as up-to-date as the 
best in the country, and in keeping with 
the other important features of the city’s 
growth. 

Telephone service is at present being 
furnished to Carthage subscribers by two 


Constant Voltage 
Constant Frequency 


Can be obtained only by getting 
that construction work done eco- 
nomically. Your tools and equip- 
ment have a great deal to do in this 


Do YOU Have These Conditions 
In YOUR Exchange? 


Install the Holtzer-Cabot 


direction. If you use 


IWA 


They are 


coming 
telephone 


You will be certain to save 
money on time and labor. 
designed 
cially for pole and anchor 
hole digging and are be- 
standardized by 

companies all 
over the country. 


IWAN tools are recom- 
mended by 
anchor manufacturers. Do 
you want further proof of 
our desire and ability to 
fill your requirements. 


Write Us for Descriptive 
Booklet Today. 


IWAN BROTHERS 


South Bend, Indiana 
UssaAc 


AUGERS & 
DIGGERS 


espe- 


the leading 


Chicago 


CREPES REAPPEAR 


Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator 


And you are assured PERFECT RINGING SERV- 
ICE under all conditions. 
subscribers and you owe it to your exchange. 


You owe this to your 


IT PAYS! 


THE HOLTZER - CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Boston 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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The Policy 


Of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and com- 
prehensive insurance to be had any- 
where— 
Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost 
Embodying all the standard 
features and more 
Covering special clesses and se- 
lected risks 
Selling at established rates 
Returning savings at the end of 
the policy period, depending 
upon the individual experience 
of the risk. 
Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
TEAMS LIABILITY 
CONTRACTORS’ LIABILITY 


ELEVATOR 
It is an honest policy, carried out in PLATE GLASS 
an honest way and gives a square AUTOMOBILE 


deal under all conditions. 


This forms the creed of every mem- 
ber of the organization and has 
built up the reputation of Lynton T. 
Biock & Co. until it is one of the 
best and most favorably known in 
the Mississippi Valley. 


7] 
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LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


Underwriters of 
Insurance at Cost 


Utilities Indemnity and Fire Exchang?s 
Employers Indemnity Corporation 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SMALL GANG 


First Aid Specialty 


35 Nassau Street 


TOURNIQUET . 
FORCEPS 


FOR THE 


engaged in cable splic- 
ing, drop wire installing 
and construction work— 


the gang that may be 


miles from hospital or 
surgeon when an acci- 
dent happens—C. E. D. 
Kit No. 10 has been es- 
pecially designed. 

The Compact Emer- 
gency Dressings are fit- 
ted in a solid 16-Gauge 
Steel Case. Each dress- 
ing is a complete appli- 
cation for a specific in- 
jury and the No. 10 kit 
is supplied with suffi- 
cient dressings to treat 
the special hazards of 
this branch of telephone 
work. 

We specialize in In- 
dustrial First Aid and 
our equipment is used 
by some of the largest 
industries in the world. 


Send for Booklet T-6 


Company, Inc. 


New York 
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offices, one operated by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., giving common battery 
service, and the other by the Joplin Home 
Telephone Co. giving magneto service. In 
response to public demand for the elimina- 
tion of competition and for improved serv- 
ice standards, plans have been completed 
for the merging of the two systems and 
the replacement of both of the manual ex- 
changes with a single Strowger automatic 
exchange. 

The present common battery central 
office is located in rented quarters while 
the Home company’s office building is 
company-owned. It fortunately happens 
that the latter building is so designed and 
situated that it is possible to effect such 
alterations and additions as may be re- 
quired by the installation of the new equip- 
ment without great difficulty, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity for erecting an entirely 
new building. 

In this way the Home company’s build- 
ing, with the extension now in course of 
construction, will house all of the auto- 
matic equipment necessary to care for the 
traffic of the merged system. 

The automatic exchange will be of the 
four-digit type with the standard three- 
digit code for special services. The initial 
installation will consist of 1,700 plunger 
type line switches trunking to first select- 
ors through 170 rotary secondary line 
switches. The connectors will be divided 
into 25 groups, providing 2,500 subscribers’ 
terminals. 

Each connector group will consist of 
seven combination toll and local connect- 
ors and one test connector. In this way 
both the Carthage subscribers and the toll 
operator will have access to all of the con- 
nectors in each group. ‘The toll operator 
will have access to the connector equip- 
ment through a chain of toll selectors. 

For private branch exchange service 
there will be installed a group of P. B. 
X. (rotary) connectors, three for the ex- 
clusive use of the toll operator and nine 
for local service only. 

An intermediate distributing frame is to 
be provided so that any line switch may be 
cross-connected to any line in the office. 
Four-party service will be full selective on 
a jack-per-station basis, using two fre- 
quencies with two parties reversed on the 
line. Eight-party service will be semi- 
selective on a terminal per station basis, 
using two frequencies, reversed line, and 
one and two rings. 

With the completion of the new tele- 
phone ‘system, Carthage will have added 
another commercial and social advantage 
to the many it already possesses. Located 
in the Ozarks, Carthage is the center of a 
prosperous agricultural region as well as 
a rapidly growing dairy district. Carthage 
is also the home of the wonderful Carthage 
marble, a stone recognized by architects 
everywhere as one of the finest building 
materials available. 
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The Carthage business interests are rep- 
resented by a Chamber of Commerce of 
more than 600 members, who, incidentally, 
registered their complete approval of auto- 
matic telephone service at a recent demon- 
stration of Strowger equipment at one of 
their meetings. 


Automatic Telephone Service on 
the S. S. “Conte Verde.” 


The automatic intercommunication tele- 
phone system on a liner is nowadays con- 
sidered one of the most important features 
of the equipment, and an installation of 
the most modern type has now been fitted 
on the S. S. “Conte Verde” of the Lloyd 
Sabaude Line. This system was manu- 
factured and installed by the Relay Auto- 
matic Telephone Co., Ltd., of Marconi 
House, London, a similar exchange being 
installed on the B. B. “Conte Rosso” last 
year with ‘eminently satisfactory results. 

The “Conte Verde” will carry an auto- 
matic exchange with 26 connections, the 
exchange, however, being capable of ex- 
tension of the system up to 35 lines at any 
time without disturbing the existing serv- 
ice. Automatic telephones are fitted in 
the navigating offices, cabins, engineers’ 
quarters, staterooms, smoke rooms, sa- 
loons, etc. 

From a shipbuilding point of view, the 
simplicity of running only twin wires in 
lead-covered cables is a great advance on 
the multi-cables required in the old-fash- 
ioned inter-communication systems. 


Condenser Making an Art with 
Automatic Electric Co. 

Probably less thought is given by the 
average telephone man to the ordinary tele- 
phone condenser than any other piece of 
telephone equipment—yet to make a con- 
denser that will stand up under all condi- 
tions of service it must be made of the best 
materials and with the utmost care. Re- 
alizing this, the Automatic Electric Co.’s 
engineers have made a special study of con- 
denser construction, and their product is 
said to be one of the most scientifically 
constructed available. 

The rice paper, tinfoil and thin sheet 
copper, of which their condensers are made, 
must be dry, clean and without a flaw or 
spot. Special machinery is required to 
wind the rice paper and tinfoil properly to 
obtain accurately the necessary number of 
turns. The thin copper contacts, that are 
later soldered to the terminals, are care- 
fully cleaned with an acid before assembly. 

At this stage it is placed in a “condenser 
baking oven,” automatically kept at a tem- 
perature of 270 deg. Fahrenheit, for a 
period of 36 hours. The next operation is 
to place it in a “paraffine vacuum tank” 
where it is boiled in paraffine for 15 min- 
utes. After being removed from the boil- 
ing paraffine and cooled, it becomes an ex- 
tremely hard mass and is then placed in a 
tin container: and. its copper contacts are 
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Mr. Eugene C, Stacy, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 


I will state the question of using the Load 
Binder, as described in your circular, was 
taken up at our Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee Meeting and everybody agreed that 
they were O. K., and instructions have been 
issued to order as many as necessary. 
fne Chairman of the General Accident Pre- 
vention Committee has been trying them 
out, and my last report was that they were 
entirely satisfactory and that they would be 
meee standard and would replace all boom 
poles. 
If you have not received any orders direct, 
you will probably receive same from the 
Western Electric Company, as all our mate- 
rial is ordered through them. 

Yours very truly, 


(Name on Request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 


Stacy Load Binders eliminate all risk and danger of binding poles, lumber, 


etc., as with the old fashioned, dangerous boom poles. You simply pass 
chain around the load—attach the two hooks of the Stacy Binder in the links of the chain 
—pull down the lever and your load is bound and bound to stay. 


Telephone companies find 


Stacy Swivel load Binders 


big time and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious and 
expensive accidents caused by loads slipping off. 


Stacy Load Binders are made in two sizes—Regular and 
Jumbo. Regular size sells for $2.50 each—$5.00 a pair. Jumbo size sells 
for $3.75 each—$7.50 a pair. For sale by leading hardware dealers and 
hardware jobbers. If your dealer can’t supply, order direct from 


EUGENE C. STACY, Manufacturer 


No Tools 


Necessary 


“INDIANA”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 


—=—— —— 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 
Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us_ to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


If you want quick work and a 
cable ring that is strong, safe, 


STEEL STRAND durable, economical, flexible, 


d iceable, if 
Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, GGSET VICES Ue eSDECILY: 


Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra BONIT AS 


High Strength Grades. t 
Standardized by A. T. & T. Co. 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. - Bee W G0 Xe) \iy-W id aa e-W kee Oe 


MANUFACTURED BY 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


EVERETT, MASS. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELHPHONY. 
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Vuleatiuns—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGIMEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, II. 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 


Appraicale Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


4 Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 


Financial Reports 


CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufaetured by 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Plane, Estimates.and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 

Oad arrenge a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 


W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 


Charles W. McKay 
i And Associates 
| ‘A Balanced Consulting Service 
at Reasonable Cost’’ 


646 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
® Telephone—Superior 6535 


— 


CEDAR POLES 
Northern White and Western Red 
C. P. TINKHAM 


1011 Majestic Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


Esper H ON Y 


soldered to the terminal block. A_ boiling 
mixture of tar and oil is then poured in to 
fill the small space between the terminal 
block and lid. 

The condenser is now absolutely mois- 
tureproof and airtight. Other operations, 
such as washing in benzine, wire brushing, 
painting, etc., are completed before the 
final severe breakdown tests of 500 volts 
direct current and 350 volts alterating cur- 
rent are applied. 


Paragraphs. 

JAmes B. Nicuotson, of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, chairman and managing director of 
Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., is 
in the United States on agency matters. 
Mr. Nicholson is spending considerable 
time at Kansas City, Mo., and Chicago in 
consultation with the officers of the Auto- 
matic Electric Co. with regard to the de- 
velopment of automatic telephony in his 
part of the world. He is accompanied by 
his wife, two daughters and a son. 

A. A. Burcn, of Sydney, Australia, one 
of the representatives of the Automatic 
Electric Co. in Australia, is spending sev- 
eral weeks in Chicago. He reports that the 
automatic telephone is becoming more and 
more popular in Australia and New Zea- 
land, where it is in successful operation. 

Lyman Q. TRUMBULL, general manager 
of the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, and manager of sales for the manual 
division of the Automatic Electric Co., is 
making a six-weeks’ trip through the Pa- 
cific Coast territory. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Trumbull. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, June 18.—Copper—Quiet; 
electrolytic spot and futures, 154%4@15%c 


Tin—Easy; spot, and nearby, $40.62@ 
40.75; futures, $40.25@40.37. 


THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


7 Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


= Bowdle Accounting System 
- Cerro Gordo, Illinois 


Acomplete stock of 


KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
eereenssecrmnre tm, 


The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line is short, crosses, or 
A grounded and how many miles it is from 
™ you. Sosimple theoperator can use it ag 
easily asthe men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, ill. 
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‘Typewrites” names, 


» addresses and rates oa 
bills. 1900-1500 an hour. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 
906 W.VanBuren St., Chicago 
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TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


"COFFEY SYSTEM”. 
The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accsauntanse 


TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 


Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federal Control 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented, 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. O. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUNBUS,ONUQ 


Appraisal] Construction Reports 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rat rveys, 
Financial Investigations, \orupnteacen: Raa 

Operation of Telephone Companies. 
. G. Wray, F I. E. E, 
20. Wear, Fe 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicage 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II}. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satzsfactory and 


permanent service. 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 
mitres, and bends. 


Send today for complete 
particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INDIANA | 


HAZARD 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 


1848—1922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


Chicago 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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The Right Tool 
for the Right Job 


Every OSHKOSH Construction 
Tool is exactly designed and made 
to do a particular job, and do it 
well. Long experience has taught 
certain features of design which 
speed up the job. The efficiency 


of OSHKOSH Construction Tools 
is likened only to their quality, 
which is second to none. 


OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


138 Tell St. Oshkosh, Wis, 


ructionJools 


To the Telephone Trade: 


We adie uinmexcellentechape ato 
ceive prompt attention to your or- 
ders for vanyor the stollowine 
specialties: 


“Bierce” Guy Anchors 
 Bienee MertiyeVViireserotectors 
“Standard” Earth Augers 


Many of the leading independ- 
ent telephone companies have been 
using these articles for years and 
are thoroughly familiar with their 
merits. If you are not yet on our 
list, write for catalogs and prices. 


The Specialty Device Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers of patented specialties for 
the telephone trade. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


DinuBA, CALir.—The General Grant 
Park Telephone Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $50,000, divided 
into 1,000 shares of $50 par value each— 
$250 of which is subscribed. 

Iota, KAns.—The Neosho Valley Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized with a capi- 
tal of $500. 

Rusu Cpnter, Kans.—The Rush Cen- 
ter Telephone Co. has been organized with 
$5,000 capital stock. 

Rist) Ky. Hs) eh Ossem Oa bolteand 
W. Rife have incorporated the Bottsfork 
Telephone Co. with $2,000 capital stock. 

ORANGEVILLE, Our10.—C. A. Hobart, R. 
F. Pruden, E. C. Boyd, J. H. Case and 
E. U. Hydr have organized the Jefferson 
& Warren Telephone Co. The capital stock 
mentioned is $10,000. 

PortLAND, TENN.—An application for 
a charter has been filed by the Buntin 
Farm Mutual Telephone Lines, in which 
W. E. Freedle, M. Caudill, N. E. Arm- 
strong, D. Potts and R. Harris are named 
as incorporators. 

BucKHANNON, W. Va.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed for the Upshur 
Telephone Co. The incorporators are E. 
M. Anderson, M. Anderson, F. Kesling, W. 
O. Hinkle and A. L. Hinkle, and the capi- 
tal is $5,000. 


Financial. 


Grover Hirt, Onto.—The Country 
Home Telephone Co. has declared ‘its first 
dividend. The company has been in oper- 
ation for years as a mutual concern. 


Construction. 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—The Fayette Home 
Telephone Co. has announced its plan to 
place another section of its cables under- 
ground. The cost will be about $45,000. 

Waseca, Minn.—Improvements at a 
cost of between $15,000 and $20,000 are 
to be started soon by the Waseca Telephone 
Co. The plan includes installing about 
five miles of underground cable. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.—The Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
begun work on a new $50,000 toll line 
from Santa Fe to Espanola. Telephone 
service to Nambe and Pojuaque, hitherto 
without service, will be added. It is the 


plan to extend the Espanola line finally to 
Taos. 

Targporo, N. C—An improvement which 
contemplates the expenditure of about 
$500,000 has been started by the Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. It is planned 
to run new copper circuits to various 
towns in the district, as well as to improve 
the service at Fayetteville. An addition 
will be made to the exchange building in 
Fayetteville, a new building will be built 
at Dunn, and work has been started on a 
new exchange building at Washington. 

Apa, Outo.—A rehabilitation program, 
to be completed within six months, has 
been announced by D. H. Hering, general 
manager of the Ada Telephone Co. 

NEwarkK, Onio—Improvements to the 
outside plant of the Newark Telephone 
Co. are to be started within the near 
future. 


HarrisBurG, PA.—The Cumberland Val- 
ley Telephone Co. will construct addi- 
tional lines from Harrisburg through Pen- 
brook and Progress to Linglestown, from 
Lemoyne through Camp Hill, to Chambers- 
burg and to Enola, it has been announced. 
The cost is estimated at about $200,000. 


Emery, S. D.—The Tri-County Mutual 
Telephone Co. is making many improve- 
ments to its system. Over six miles of 
new poles and wires have been installed to 
replace obsolete rural lines, and other im- 
provements are being made right along. 

Faitu, S. D—A. N. Van Camp, of 
Highmore, who has, purchased the ex- 
change at Faith, has had a force of men 
busy for some time repairing, readjusting 
and overhauling the exchange. 

Bristol, TENN.— The Intermountain 
Telephone Co. will start work soon 
on its new building, which is part of a 
large construction program planned for 
this year. New equipment will be installed, 
including a new common battery system. 

CotumBiIA, TENN.—A new switchboard 
has been installed by the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co, 

Elections. 


CopetLt, Kans.—At the recent annual 
meeting the following officers were elected 
for the Codell Telephone Co.: President, 
G. Zeigler; vice-president, R. W. Gilpin; 
secretary, E. N. Sidwell; treasurer, P. Mat- 
son. D. Brummett was elected a director. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—At their recent annual 
meeting the stockholders of the Cumber- 
land Valley Telephone Co. elected as direc- 
tors: S. W. Foulkes, E. Clay Krebs, F. ©. 
Zimmerman, W. E. Weller, A. E. Pender- 
gast, J. C. Motter, C. L. Long, W. J.) Les- 
cure and W. F. Rauch. Officers for the 
coming year are: President, W. J. Les- 
cure; vice-president, J. C. Motter; secre- 
tary-treasurer, O. K. Kines. S. W. Foulkes 
is chairman of the board, and C. L. Baer, 
general manager of the company. 

Miscellaneous. 

BERRYVILLE, ARK.—R. E. Norris has 
bought the controlling interest in the 
Berryville Telephone Co. and will assume 
management. 

Bancroft, MicuH.—The Union Telephone 
Co., of Owosso, has purchased the property 
of the Shiawassee Mutual Telephone Co. 
in Bancroft. 

St. James, Mo.—C. A. McComb has sold 
the St. James Telephone Co. to W. E. 
McComb, at a stated price of $12,000. 

TIFFIN, Ou10.—By virtue of an ordi- 
nance recently approved, the Tiffin Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. will commence 
work soon on its underground cable 
system. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Manager for an exchange 
of 4,000 stations. Advise experience in 
telephone business and submit refer- 
ences with reply. Address 5327, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Experienced automatic 
Maintenance switchman familiar with 
two wire equipment. Salary $165 
month. Apply Santamonica Bay Home 
Telephone Co., Ocean Park, Calif. 


HELP WANTED-—Switchboard wire- 
men. We are in need of several first 
class telephone switchboard wiremen 
and cable layout men for factory work. 
Address Automatic Electric Co., 1001 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


WANTED—First-class cableman. 
Must be able to locate trouble. 
wages and steady employment. 
C Telephone Co., Clearfield, Pa. 


ARGUS PROTECTION MEETS 
EVERY REQUIREMENT 


The 
proverbial 
install these economical but 
enjoy real immunity from 
electric troubles. 


among telephone men. 


sure 


jFOOTE PIERS 
me OTE FIER SON A 


ML YORK 


ARGUS STANDARD Type A 


dependability of ARGUS Arresters is almost 


protectors, 
lightning 


When you 
you 


aN 


other H | | 


and 


i ll i ! | 


foolproof, adaptable. 
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TYPE ‘‘C’? COMBINED ARGUS LIGHTNING 
ARRESTER AND HIGH TENSION PROTECTOR 


offers you adequate protection against high tension currents as , 
well as _ the other proven features of Argus Arresters. 


Simple, 


Write for literature 


Foote, Pierson & Company, Inc. 


160 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Bathing weds teow! 
black spots on the 
map, where political 
mischief-makers are still busy, the public 
business is 


utility steadily approaching 


excellent condition all over the 
United States. 


industry, as a whole, undoubtedly is funda- 


more 


In fact, the public service 


mentally in better shape than ever before. 

The relations between the public and the 
companies which furnish telephone, gas, 
electric and street car service are improy- 
ing nearly everywhere, and the situation 
should yield satisfaction to the managers 
of utility enterprises who sense this im- 
portant change in popular sentiment. 

The 


among the rank and file of the people that 


belief -is perceptibly increasing 


public service companies deserve more 


ciedit and consideration than they were 


accorded not very many years ago. 
a a 

Business men particularly, and, in fact, 
the substantial element of every communi- 
ty, have come to realize how indispensable 
the various utilities are to modern life, 
and they are insisting more and more on 
the necessity of giving them a fair deal. 

The president of the Merchants’ Associa- 


tion of New York, Lewis E. Pierson, in. 


an address June 7 before the National 
Slectric Light Association, described the 
He asked what 
would happen if the electrical utilities were 


situation very effectively. 


to suffer a complete break-down, and he 


answered his own query by saying: 
: * * Ok * 


“With the telephone, the telegraph and 
the wireless gone, the world would step 
back half a century. 


UTILITY SITUATION IS IMPROVING 


The 


would be thrown into hopeless confusion 


railway systems of the country 
and food and freight shipments would im- 
mediately cease. The cities of the world 
would spring apart and the business man 
of Chicago’ would be to all practical intents 
farther from New York than China is at 
present. 

Deprived of the telephone, local business 
would slow down to the pace of the leaden- 
footed messenger, and the modern office 
would revert to correspondence and the 
days of the quill pen. 

This would hardly matter because only 
a small percentage of the millions that 
gather from distant homes into the busi- 
New York, 
would be able to get to their offices in 


ness section of a city like 


time to do more than turn around and walk 


home. For under this theoretical situa- 
tion all surface cars, elevated and subway 
systems and suburban trains, operated by 
electricity, would be motionless, 

As night drew on there would no doubt 
be a modicum of lighting from the houses 
that are still supplied with gas jets, but 
the streets would be even darker than the 
picture I am trying to paint. 

In brief, 


to cease functioning for a single day, mod- 


if the electrical utilities were 


ern life, as we know it, would come to a 


sudden halt.” 
* kK *k * 
Statements like the foregoing make valu- 
able publicity material for utility com- 
panies, and telephone men should broad- 


cast them in their local press. 


The speaker pro- 
ceeded to stress the 
fact that it is in the 
public interest to see that service com- 
panies are provided with rates that will 
insure good service, and also protected 
from the attacks of politicians and theor- 
ists who for selfish reasons try to inter- 
fere with their operations. 

An excellent point also made in the ad- 
that the 


dress was public takes utility 


service for granted, and seldom stops to 
think what lies back of the telephone, the 
electric light and the other utilities which 
are always “ready to_serve.” 

The need of such companies educating 
the people as to. their business problems 
difficulties 


borne in mind. 


and should continuously be 
It will influence the serv- 
ice users—which means the whole people— 
to appreciate the service rendered, and 
thereby enlist them as friends instead of 
permitting them to remain indifferent by- 
standers when political attacks are pro- 
jected. 

The organization and effective work cf 
committees on public utility information in 
many states have undoubtedly contributed 
a great deal toward improving the standing 
of service companies. In fact, they have 
accomplished so much genuine good that it 
is rather surprising to remember that it is 
only four or five years ago that the first 
committee was formed. 

Telephone men have been and aré active 
in these useful organizations. They should 
continue to cooperate in this work, and 
thus be able to help the telephone industry 


materially. 


10 


On the Illinois committee—which was 
the first to be organized—for instance, are 
the president and secretary of the Illinois 
Telephone Association, the editor of TEL- 
EPHONY, a representative of a large Inde- 
pendent group, and a representative of the 
Bell. 
phone Association and the president of the 


The secretary of the Indiana Tele- 


Indiana Bell are members of the Indiana 
committee, while on the list of the Ohio 
committee are two prominent Independent 


peel ek PHONY 


telephone men and two Bell representatives. 
In other states having committees on 
public utility information—there are 22 
such committees—telephone men are par- 
ticipating in the work. In Pennsylvania 
and Texas the presidents of the Indepen- 
dent telephone associations are active mem- 
bers of such organizations, while in Kan- 
sas and Kentucky leading Independent op- 
erators are members of the committees. 


Generally speaking, the purpose of these 
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committees is to inform the public on the 
fundamentals, and particularly the econom- 
ics, of the public utility industry, to the 
end that a better understanding of the 
business may tend to facilitate the devel- 
opment of utility service for the people. 

The telephone men associated with the 
committees can render operating companies 
a valuable service along this line, and 
should be encouraged to continue their 
cooperation in the work. 


Keeping Upthe Telephone Plant 


Telephone Growth of the Future Will Be Marvelous—Several Matters to Be 
Considered in Planning for It—Paper Read at the Annual Convention 
of the Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic Association at Harrisburg 


By Walter Spofford 


Telephone Engineer, Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania 


Less than 50 years ago the telephone 
plant of the world had just two tele- 
phones; today there are over 21 million 
telephones in service and 65 per cent of 
these, or more than 12 telephones per 100 
of population, are in the United States. 
The creative genius, vision, enterprise and 
hard work that have linked together these 
United States alone constitute a remark- 
able series of achievements. When some 
few years ago transcontinental service be- 
came a commercial reality, it was thought 
by some that the advances of the telephone 
art had reached their supreme height; yet 
today there is commercial service under 
the sea to Cuba and over the sea to Cata- 
lina Island. 

The radio telephone, especially in com- 
bination with wire lines, possesses great 
future possibilities. Radio connections 
have been set up through a radio station 
to a ship at sea and then by wires to a 
point as distant as San Francisco. The first 
public demonstration of the combined use 
of ship-to-shore radio, the regular tele- 
phone system and the telephone loud 
speaker was given in this room on April 
6, 1922, when no less an authority than 
General John J. Carty declared that in due 
course of time a way will be found to con- 
struct a telephone system connecting the 
entire world. 

What the Future Will Demand. 

The future, however, is not by any 
means limited to advances in the art itself. 
The prospect for attaching additional sta- 
tions, is equally dazzling, and while it has 
taken the telephone systems 45 years to 
acquire over 1,000,000 stations in Penn- 
sylvania, it may be confidently anticipated 
that within the next decade there will be 
twice this number, 

It is evident that future demands will 
necessitate not only a_ greatly enlarged 
telephone plant to meet the needs of each 
locality, but a plant that is capable of ren- 


dering a more uniform grade of speech 
transmission to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for a more universal service. The 
telephone plant of the future must, there- 
fore, conform not only to a standard for 
design, construction and installation, but 


SERVICE FIRST. 


I do not believe any merchant 
achieved success whose first thought 
was, “By doing this I shall become 
rich.” Coming before the money-mak- 
ing idea, was the thought of rendering 
some benefit—of supplying better goods, 
or goods at a lower price, or of some- 
thing that would be an improvement up- 
on things then in use. 

There is no implication here that bus- 
iness is philanthropy; a reward was an- 
ticipated by the service, or it probably 
would not have been conceived.—Joseph 
French Johnson. 


must also be maintained in a more uniform 
condition. 

Service—the product of a telephone util- 
ity—comprises the furnishing of the neces- 
sary plant and the operation of the same. 
Certain of the principal elements of sery- 
ice such as the adequacy of the service de- 
velopment with respect to the classes of 
service available to each locality, and the 
adequacy and dependability of speech 
transmission, largely determine the type 
and capacity of the plant to be provided, 

The principal causes for the failure of 
a plant to function are usually to be found 
in the neglect of the little things. 

The adequacy of plant facilities is close- 
ly related to the adequacy of classes of 
service, because plant must be available for 
each kind of service and in advance of 
actual need; otherwise great delays occur 
in establishing service for new connections. 


Before any new or additional plant fa- 
cilities, such as central offices, subways, 
cables or trunk lines, are provided, a com- 
prehensive survey of the territory to be 
served should be made in order to obtain 
the prospects for additional lines and sta- 
tions which determine the nature and 
amount of plant required within a reason- 
able future. And because a large propor- 
tion of the plant must be provided in ad- 
vance of actual need, the greatest amount 
of foresight is required in order to eco- 
nomically construct and locate central of- 
fices and main conduits and cables involy- 
ing large initial costs, and further, because 
such costs bear an important relation to 
the cost of the service. 

While recently, due to congested plant 
facilities caused by the demands of war, it 
has been possible to restrict the sale of 
service in certain localities to particular 
classes of service, and in some localities 
to no service at all, it is quite probable 
that in the future, even in rural sections, 
all classes of service required by reason- 
able needs will be sold without restriction. 
Likewise delays in completing new con- 
tracts, removals and changes, regardless of 
cause, will be materially shortened. 

Anticipate Needs of New Buildings. 

Surely the time is approaching when it 
should be possible to anticipate the tele- 
phone needs of all new buildings and to 
provide them in advance of their need. At 
the present stage of development it has 
not been practicable for economic reasons 
to provide distributing facilities in advance 
for every potential subscriber, but when ap- 
plication is made for service outside of the 
area provided with facilities it is the duty 
of the utility to make a thorough survey 
of the locality involved. 

An investigation should be made to de- 
termine the number who will contract for 
service at once, the probable additional 
number who will contract for service with- 
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in the near future, the estimated construc- 
tion cost of the extension and the esti- 
mated revenue to be derived therefrom. 
With this information the utility can de- 
termine whether or not in its judgment 
the expenditure is warranted, since a well- 
managed utility knows how much out of 
each dollar of revenue received is required 
to pay operating costs and taxes. 

This amount, usually termed the operat- 
ing ratio, may be used as one of the tests 
in determining whether or not the exten- 
sion should be made. However, this is not 
the only test to be applied, because in many 
instances the extension should be made re- 
gardless of whether or not it is directly 
supported by the return, so that no fixed 
rule relating to extensions is advisable and 
this conclusion is undoubtedly supported 
by the trend of court and commission de- 
cisions. 

The current, which reproduces the hu- 
man voice in a distant telephone, varies in 
strength corresponding to the original 
speech sounds spoken into the transmitter. 
The quality of transmission depends upon 
the degree of loudness of the reproduced 
speech, upon the accuracy of its reproduc- 
tion and upon the degree of uniformity 
with respect to both. ° 

The transmission efficiency of a tele- 
phone circuit, including subscribers’ tele- 
phone sets at the ends, is determined by 
comparing it to a standard circuit, and the 
results obtained depend upon the judgment 
of the listener who may unconsciously as- 
sign greater or lesser weight to loudness 
than to intelligibility. The problem, 
therefore, is to obtain loudness without 
sacrifice of naturalness. 


Much Depends on Plant Conditions. 


Much depends upon plant conditions be- 
cause the physical properties of the cir- 
cuits or parts thereof which attenuate the 
transmission currents are seriously affected 
by certain plant conditions. All contracts 
which are a part of the switching appa- 
ratus are designed to afford ample con- 
ductivity and should be kept clean. 

At the subscriber’s station, all binding 
post connections should be made tight be- 
cause any resistance in the battery supply 
to the transmitter will reduce the transmis- 
sion efficiency of the telephone set. Like- 
wise, service wires should be properly con- 
nected to binding posts in cable terminals 
and the terminals periodically inspected to 
eliminate loose connections which for me- 
chanical reasons occur. 

Wire joints are made on the basis that 
the resistance of each joint should be neg- 
ligible and are subject to only slight de- 
terioration if well made, but poorly-made 
joints seriously’ affect transmission. The 
practice of splicing line wires by hand, so 
frequently found in rural sections and 
elsewhere, cannot be too severely con- 
demned. Hand connections are not only 
lacking in tensile strength, causing breaks 
in the line which might not otherwise oc- 
cur, but also cause intermittent openings 
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of the circuit to the serious impairment of 
transmission. 

The insulation of the outside lines, 
which are subject to weather conditions, 
also seriously affects transmission. Because 
of low insulation resistance, due frequent- 
ly to broken or faulty insulators, current 
is allowed to escape. Inspections usually 
disclose many defective and broken insu- 
lators. 


Batteries Must Not Be Neglected. 


The dry cell batteries located at the 
subscribers’ stations in local battery sys- 
tems decrease continuously in ability to 


supply electric power for speech transmis-. 


sion as a result of both age and use, and 
good practice dictates that they be in- 
spected at least annually in order that they 
may be replaced with new ones before the 
falling off in strength of current reaches 
a value below which good transmission is 
impossible. 

Actual tests made disclose that batteries 
used five times a day for two-minute 
periods each will last 36 weeks. Neglect 
of the local batteries is responsible for 
much of the dissatisfaction expressed by 
rural subscribers and very largely accounts 
for their failure to hear the called party or 
the failure of the called party to hear the 
calling party. It will be appreciated that 
when one set of batteries is down, trouble 
is made for the other fellow and one fel- 
low at least must raise his voice in order 
to be heard. 


Inductive Interference. 

Every telephone line in proximity to any 
other circuit of the alternating current 
type is subject to disturbances which are 
usually manifested as humming noises 
which impair the intelligibility of conver- 
sation. This phenomenon, termed “induc- 
tion,” is the transference of energy through 
space from one circuit to another circuit 
without any contact between the wires of 
the two circuits. 


The transmission of power electrically 
by wire circuits requires a “current” of 
electricity and as all circuits offer more 
or less resistance to an electric current 
there must also be electric pressure or 
“voltage” in the circuit in order to make 
the electricity flow. 

The voltage is accompanied by an elec- 
tric field of force in the surrounding space 
and at the same time the corresponding 
electric current is accompanied by a mag- 
netic field of force occupying the same 
surrounding space; their intensities are 
directly proportional to the voltage and to 
the current respectively. Thus any changes 
in the magnitude or direction of the volt- 
age and current, such as in alternating 
currents, are accompanied by correspond- 


ing changes in their fields. 


The intensity of these fields of force, in 
general, diminished very rapidly with in- 
creasing distances from the circuit. Con- 
versely, any other circuit within these 
fields of force will have voltages and cur- 
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rents set up or “induced” on it when the 
voltage or current changes in the first 
circuit. 

In telephone circuits the variation in 
current is extremely complex, the currents 
varying in frequency from about 100 to 
4,000 cycles per second. In electric cir- 
cuits of the type most commonly used in 
Pennsylvania the frequency is 60 cycles 
per second. This is the fundamental fre- 
quency, but there are also present in power 
circuits other voltages and currents, usual- 
ly of relatively small magnitude of vari- 
ous higher frequencies up to several hun- 
dred frequencies per second. 

These higher frequencies, or harmonics 
of the fundamental frequency, are the chief 
cause of interference to telephone circuits, 
since they cover a considerable portion of 
the range of frequencies of human speech, 
at which the telephone apparatus is most 
sensitive. Increasing the frequency, even 
when unaccompanied by increases in mag- 
nitude of the current, causes a rapid in- 
crease in the detrimental effect up to about 
2,000 periods per second. 


Designing Plant and Buildings. 


The dependability of speech transmission 
is directly dependent upon the plant de- 
sign, the plant construction and _ installa- 
tion, and the condition of the plant. Plant 
should be designed to provide adequate me- 
chanical strength and durability, and pro- 
tected insofar as possible from mechanical, 
fire or electrical hazards. 

Although central office buildings are fre- 
quently erected in sections, they should 
nevertheless be designed to accommodate 
the ultimate equipment to be installed 
therein. They should be as nearly fire- 
proof as it is practicable to make them 
and located, if possible, where the sur- 
rounding structures afford a minimum of 
fire hazard. 


Central office equipment should be de- 
signed to economically meet the ultimate 
requirements of the area served and in- 
stalled so that additions thereto may be 
added from time to time without interfer- 
ing with the service. The service reac- 
tions caused by installing new or addition- 
al equipment is a problem which will re- 
quire considerable attention in the future. 


Poles and Wires. 


The design of the outside plant is of 
prime importance because it is not only 
necessary that approved construction spec- 
ifications be employed but that the plant 
be designed to meet the ultimate require- 
ments for its expected life. For example, 
there have probably been more mistakes 
made in the design of pole lines than in 
any other class of plant, yet poles have a 
pretty well recognized useful life, depend- 
ing of course upon the kind, the soil in 
which they are placed, the thickness espe- 
cially at the butt, and upon the butt treat- 
ment. 

It would appear that the height, thick- 
ness and butt treatment of the poles se- 
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lected would depend almost entirely upon 
the number of wires they may reasonably 
be expected to support during their normal 
life. However, the element of cost is also 
a determining factor in the design of pole 
lines because it may be more economical 
to erect an aerial cable instead of open 
wires; and in this event, although wires 
may be placed at the time of the initial 
construction, the line should be designed 
to support a cable. 

The number of wires which can be eco- 
nomically placed before a cable should be 
erected, of course, varies with price levels. 
But as aerial cables are more dependable 
than open wires in times of sleet or other 
severe storms, they afford a service less 
subject to interruptions, and where it is 
possible to prove them in, aerial cables 
should be used in preference to open-wire 
lines. 


Study the Matter from All Angles. 


Careful study is thus necessary in plan- 


ning pole lines in order that the greatest: 


amount of economy, efficiency and continu- 
ity of service may be obtained. Good prac- 
tice dictates that before providing outside 
plant facilities, careful studies should be 
made not only to show the initial construc- 
tion costs of the different kinds of plant 
that could be used to serve the territory, 
but that a comparison should also be made 
of the fixed charges, such as interest on 
the investment, annual allowance for de- 
preciation and the maintenance cost of the 
different kinds of plant considered. 


The overhead plant should be located 
where possible to avoid mechanical injury 
such as occurs when vehicles accidentally 
or otherwise come into contact with poles. 
Poles in rural districts are less liable to 
injury when located well back from the 
traveled highway and in built-up districts 
when located opposite to building lines at 
street intersections rather than at the point 
of intersections of the respective curbs; 
that is, when the curbs intersect at 90 
degrees. 


It is also good practice where possible 
to locate aerial cables at such horizontal 
levels as will not interfere with the normal 
use of the buildings in front of which 
they may happen to be located, and like- 
wise so as not to interfere with the placing 
of fire apparatus in the event of a confla- 
gration. 

Telephones which are served by outside 
lines that can in any manner come into 
contact with electric light or power lines, 
or which are exposed and thus subject to 
lightning discharges, are protected by a 
device called a protector. This includes 
all telephones served by drop wires from 
aerial cable terminals, open-wire lines and 
underground distributing poles 
either upon public highways or upon pri- 
vate property and all ring wiring loops 
crossing public highways, alleys or light 
and power circuits carrying more than 250 
volts. 


located. 
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It is the practice in some localities to 
omit the use of a protector at the sub- 
scriber’s station when the drop loop is from 
aerial cable terminals located in public 
alleys more or less free from interference 
with electric light or power circuits and, 
in lieu thereof, to place protection at the 
cable terminal. 

Although experience may prove that few, 
if any, persons or property are injured by 
reason of lightning discharges or extrane- 
ous currents entering the drop loop, such 
practice, however, is not as secure as the 
more approved method because the user of 
the telephone is not afforded all possible 
protection. 

N. E. C. Rule on Protectors. 


The regulations of the National Board 
of Underwriters, National Electric Code, 
provide that signaling systems, when 
hazardous because of liability to become 
crossed with electric light, heat or power 
circuits, “must be provided with an ap- 
proved protective device located as near as 
possible to the entrance of wires to build- 
ings. The protector must not be placed in 
the immediate vicinity of easily ignited 
stuff or where exposed to inflammable 
gases or dust of flying combustible ma- 
terials.” 

In view of such requirements it would 
appear that if a telephone company pro- 
vided protection at the subscriber’s prem- 
ises it had done all that it could be reason- 
ably expected to do to protect the sub- 
scriber, the subscriber’s property, and the 
telephone company’s property from light- 
ning or other electrical hazards which may 
be introduced by the presence of the tele- 
phone wires. 

And although such a protective device 
is not designed to function positively 
against the effect of a direct flash of light- 
ning, or against high voltage circuits 
which may possibly come into contact with 
the telephone lines, it does provide a reas- 
onable amount of insurance to the tele- 
phone company; and, moreover, telephone 
lines are rarely struck by a direct flash of 
lightning and there are other means of 
guarding against contacts with high pres- 
sure electric circuits. 

A protector comprises two fuses mount- 
ed usually in insulating tubes and two 
small carbon-block air gaps, covered with 
a metal cap and separated by protector 
micas, by means of which high pressure 
electric currents can pass through the 
fuses and air gaps to the earth. 

The purpose of the air gaps is to pro- 
vide a path to ground for any potentials 
in excess of 450 volts that may be im- 
pressed upon the telephone line. The for- 
eign current will then flow through the 
carbon blocks and across the gap. This 
current tends to heat up both the tele- 


phone wires and the carbon blocks. To 


reduce to a minimum the possibility of 
any dangerous overheating of the tele- 
phone equipment, together with its conse- 
quent hazard to the subscriber’s property, 
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the fuses were introduced between the eut- 
side lines and the carbon blocks. The 
operation of the fuse opens the circuit and 
breaks the current flow. 

As a further means of reducing the 
overheating of the carbon blocks, the block 
on the ground side contains in its face a 
cup-shaped depression that is filled with 
an alloy which melts at a comparatively 
low temperature. The heating up of the 
carbon melts the fusible alloy permitting 
it to run down between the two blocks, 
bridge the gap and so put out the arc. 
This operation of the alloy also reduces 
the resistance of the path to ground and 
tends to hasten the operation of the fuses 
by increasing the current. 

These protective devices, however, have 
a very bad habit of collecting dust and, 
when extraneous currents enter the tele- 
phone loop and are carried to ground, the 
dust which has collected on the carbon 
blocks frequently creates a path to ground 
with the result that the telephone is out of 
service until such time as the carbon 
blocks are cleaned. 

Porcelain Blocks Help. 


To overcome this difficulty porcelain 
blocks with a small carbon block mounted 
therein have been designed and are used 
in combination with a carbon block; that 
is, one of each type is used, the carbon 
block being on the ground wire side. These 
porcelain blocks have not only overcome , 
this difficulty but have also eliminated the 
use of protector micas because the carbon 
blocks are inserted in such manner as to 
provide the necessary air gap without the 
use of a separator. 

The use of porcelain blocks has not only 
resulted in a considerable saving in main- 
tenance costs but has also reduced the 
number of interruptions to service caused 
by lightning discharges. The porcelain 
block has also eliminated the use of the 
fusible alloy in the carbon block. In its 
place the carbon insert of the porcelain 
block is cemented to the porcelain by a 
material that melts at a low temperature. 

Any hazardous overheating of the block 
melts this material and permits the pro- 
tector spring, pressing against the back of 
the carbon insert, to drive the insert 
against the face the carbon block on the 
ground wire side of the air gap. The re- 
sult is the elimination of the arc between 
the blocks and the solid grounding of the 
telephone line. 

One telephone company adopted the 
practice of mounting protectors of ap- 
proved design on porches where they were 
more or less exposed to dampness and in 
place of the usual tubular fuse substituted 
therefor a piece of soft composition wire. 
This wire not only fused too readily, caus- 
ing unnecessary openings in the circuit by 
currents which ordinarily would have been 
carried to ground, but by reason of too 
rapid corrosion at the point of contact with 
the fuse mountings failed mechanically 
also; that is, the wire broke off at the bind- 
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ing post under the slightest pressure. Thus 
a small initial saving was lost on account 
of increased maintenance costs and the 
continuity of the service also impaired. 

The central office equipment to which 
the outside telephone plant is connected is 
more sensitive than the subscriber’s station 
equipment insofar as extraneous currents 
are concerned. These currents may be im- 
pressed upon the equipment either directly, 
if the aerial plant is carried into the cen- 
tral office, or through the underground 
plant when such plant is utilized between 
the central office and the aerial plant. 


Central Office Protection. 


Accordingly central office protection 
should consist not only of fuses and car- 
bon block air gaps similar to those used 
at the subscriber’s station but an addition- 
al protective device known as a heat coil 
for each entering wire. The heat coil 
operates on a current of approximately 0.5 
ampere, which is distinctly less than the 
current required to operate a fuse, and by 
grounding the line protects the central 
office equipment from small currents which 
would not be taken care of by the fuses 
or carbon block air gaps but which would 
be none the less a hazard. 

The fuses used for central office pro- 
tection should be placed at the office when 
the aerial plant is carried directly into the 
office, but for reasons of economy may be 
placed between the aerial and the under- 
ground plant when the latter is used be- 
tween the central office and the aerial plant. 


Open-wire lines in general are subject to 
more electrical hazards than any other 
form of construction, the chief hazard, of 
course, being lightning. While electric cur- 
rents seldom damage open-wire lines, the 
wires are excellent conductors and carry 
the currents to cable terminals and, in 
turn, to the aerial and underground cables 
with the resultant possibility of damage to 
either or both. 


Up to the present time it has been found 
impracticable to provide protection at the 
cable terminal which will materially re- 
duce the damage to the telephone cable 
that may result from a cross between open 
telephone wires and electric light and 
power circuits. The practice of today, 
therefore, is to reduce the possibility of 
such crosses to a minimum by the type of 
construction employed in both the tele- 
phone plant and the electric light or power 
plant. 


A second source of extraneous current 
which is a hazard to the cable plant is the 
current carried over the open wires, due 
to lightning discharges in their immediate 
vicinity. 

As a protection against this sort of haz- 
ard all telephone loops of one-half mile or 
more in length should be connected to 
cable terminals through grounding devices. 
According to the most approved practice 
such devices are not a part of the cable 
terminal but are separate and mounted ad- 
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jacent thereto and are similar to those used 
at the subscriber’s telephone. 

A plant may be designed with great 
skill, but unless it is constructed or in- 
stalled according to the requirements of 
approved specifications, it is not always de- 
pendable. The experience of one company 
some winters ago will suffice to illustrate 
the value of constructing in accordance 
with approved specifications. 

In this instance, repairmen were detailed 
to connect through certain lines which 
were down as a result of a severe storm. 
When the repairmen arrived at the job, 
they found the pole line lying across the 
road with scarcely a broken pole; in other 
words, the line had simply fallen over for 
about a mile or so. Investigation disclosed 
that because of a strata of soft rock 
located about three feet below the sur- 
face, these poles had been set to a depth 
of three feet only. 

The plant, regardless of design or con- 
struction, is more or less subject to dam- 
age and is always subject to deterioration, 
due to the elements and to wear and tear 
of operation. The operation of the appa- 
ratus wears the moving parts and eventu- 
ally compels replacements—notably in the 
case of switchboard cords and telephone 
cords—and damage may be caused by me- 
chanical or electrical injury, fire or the 
elements and result in broken cross arms, 
attachments or poles. While they cannot 
be entirely eliminated, they may be re- 
duced in amount to a degree dependent 
upon economic considerations. 


Maintaining Plant Reasonably De- 
‘pendable. 


To maintain the plant so as to provide 
reasonable dependability requires efficient 
maintenance, and this involves preventive 
maintenance work as well as prompt and 
adequate repairs. External hazards and 
encroachments, such as dangerous over- 
hanging tree limbs, underbrush and inflam- 
mable materials or structures, should be 
eliminated or avoided wherever possible. 

Careful and periodic inspection and test- 
ing of parts of the plant which are liable 
to failure should be made and efficient re- 
pairs of defective parts, or replacements 
of the whole, made before actual failure 
occurs to cause interruptions to service. 

At some localities where telephone lines 
and stations are owned and maintained by 
small mutual companies or clubs, which 
depend upon operating companies for their 
switching, the condition of the physical 
property is so wretched that a serious eco- 
nomic loss must result unless some meas- 
ures are taken to rehabilitate the plant. 

Such conditions are frequently the cause 
of serious complaints. While it is true that 
their members are responsible for the plant 
condition, it is also just as true that their 
energies are frequently not applied to ad- 
vantage on account of the lack of men 
trained to make the needed repairs, with 
the result that reasonably adequate service 
is next to impossible, 
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It would appear in some of these cases 
that the condition of the plant is respon- 
sible for the alleged failure of the operator 
to answer signals when calls are originated 
and likewise for the alleged necessity of 
the calling party to ring many times be- 
fore the operator answers. The divided 
responsibility which permits one or the 
other to evade its share of the maintenance 
is also a cause for frequent dissatisfaction 
with the service. It would appear to all 
that such conditions must be remedied. 


And before leaving the subject of plant 
maintenance it cannot be too greatly em- 
phasized that the moral effect upon the 
entire telephone organization, of maintain- 
ing the central office quarters and equip- 
ment in the best of condition, is worth the 
cost. 


Safety. 


The safety element of service is not con- 
fined to the user of the telephone but in- 
cludes also the safety of employes and the 
public. Safety is a very large subject, and 
while the design and construction of the 
plant provides for this element there are 
certain special conditions when additional 
safeguards must be provided. 


In the case of joint use of pole lines, 
consideration must be given to locating the 
different classes of circuits, the spacing of 
the wires to provide climbing space for 
employes, the vertical clearance between 
conductors, the insulation of the several 
classes of circuits to provide both mechan- 
ical and electrical safety, and the size and 
kind of wires to be used. 


The specifications prepared by repre- 
sentatives of the engineering committee of 
the Pennsylvania Electric Association and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which were presented to the Pennsylvania 
Electric Association at its convention in 
1919, may be profitably employed in design- 
ing and constructing joint pole lines. 


Special construction is also required at 
the point of crossing of the wires of a 
telephone company, over or under the fa- 
cilities of another public service company. 
The wire crossing specifications adopted by 
the Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania in its general order No. 13, pro- 
vide the required standards for design and 
ccnstruction. 


These specifications include a section for 
“Collinear Construction of Overhead 
Lines”; that is, as defined therein, “the 
condition where one line is built over, un- 
der, or alongside another line on separate 
supports so situated that one line is wholly, 
or partly, over the other line,” but it is 
also stated in the specifications that “so far 
as practicable collinear construction shall 
be avoided except when joint construction 
is employed.” It is the consensus of 
opinion of practically all joint committees 
which have considered this subject that 
joint line construction is preferable under 
any or all conditions to collinear con- 
struction. 


Opportunity in the Independent Field 


What the Chances for Advancement Are in the Independent Industry as 
Compared with the Bell—Employes in Independent in Close Relation to 
Manager—Things Which Are to Be Considered in Working for Success 


It has been stated, and seems to be 
the opinion of some of the operating 
people in both the Bell and Independent 
fields, that the same opportunity for ad- 
vancement to better positions and to ac- 
quire a comprehensive operating knowl- 
edge of telephony does not exist in the 
Independent field that exists in the Bell 
field. This condition is indeed debatable. 


From the viewpoint of the writer, there 
does exist a far better opportunity for 
advancement for the young man in the 
Independent field who has the same re- 
quirements which he would have to have 
in order to be advanced to better posi- 
tions in the Bell field. In addition, one 
must consider that the advancement to 
positions of relatively the same value in 
supervision and salary in the Independent 
field, is not restricted by routines and 
the lack of individual thought and ef- 
fort, nor is the employe thrown into as 
keen competition due to the fact of a 
smaller number of people employed. 


While there may be a lack of titles 
for positions in the Independent field, 
there is, however, the same relative value 
to the positions. As very few of the 
Independent companies are large enough 
to set up a functional operating arrange- 
ment, the positions in the smaller com- 
panies are more general in character re- 
cuiring a greater working knowledge 
from the persons who hold such posi- 
tions. 

One can, therefore, readily see that, in 
order to hold the same relative position 
in the Independent field, it is necessary 
to have a better general knowledge of 
telephony. In the plants where the man- 
ager is required to handle all depart- 
ments it is necessary for him to have a 
general understanding of not only the 
commercial problems, but also the tech- 
nical and operating problems as well. 


A man of this character has the oppor- 
tunity of becoming much farther ad- 
vanced than does the man in the Bell 
companies holding the same relative po- 
sition, for the reason that most Bell com- 
pany organizations are built up on a 
functional arrangement whereby it is 
neither necessary nor required that de- 
partment heads of the various divisions 
and subdivisions have a comprehensive 
knowledge of any other functions of the 
business. 

In the Independent field the employes 
are in very close relationship to the em- 
ployer or manager, thereby having the 
advantage of having their work very 
closely supervised. In addition, the em- 


ployer or manager has the facility to be- 
come acquainted with the temperament, 
habits and living conditions of the em- 
ployes and can readily get a line on the 
ability of the employe under observation. 
This condition allows the manager to de- 
termine from his observations the relative 
merits of the employe, thereby allowing 
him to give his individual attention to 
the training of the employe. 

There are a great number of men in 
the Independent field who have risen 
to the position of superintendent, man- 
ager, or owner who have worked their 
way up through the various steps in the 


Words—and Something Else. 


Some clever paragrapher has seen the 
say-it-with-flowers, say - it - with - candy, 
say-it-with-ink, and say-it-with-nearly- 
anything-kandy, and calls things to a 
halt with the suggestion that we go 
back to saying it with words. 

But we want to add that if you want 
to say SUCCESS the words to use are 
STUDY and PREPARATION and if 
you want to say PROMOTION, the 
words to use are PREPARATION and 
STUDY. But the words are no use 
unless mixed with (1) brains, (2) right 
attitude, (3) enthusiasm, and (4) action 
—lots of action.—Personal Efficiency. 
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same company in which they were origi- 
nally employed. There are others, who 
have been promoted or have obtained bet- 
ter positions in the larger companies 
through their success in the smaller com- 
panies. 

Tf one will look around in his imme- 
diate locality, he will find people in re- 


sponsible positions in the Independent 
companies who have worked up to these 
positions through the very conditions 


which have been outlined. 

There are many things which should 
be considered by those in the telephone 
field who are looking ahead for advance- 
ment. One should consider not only the 
monetary side, but should take into con- 
sideration the conditions under which 
he and his family or dependents must 
continue during a period of years. 

To some, positions of title represent the 
height of their aim. By this, is meant 
that many people are satisfied with a title, 
compensation and working conditions be- 
ing a secondary issue; and once they 
have secured a title, they are not in any 
manner concerned in getting farther along 
in the business. Others are concerned not 
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only with the compensation but also with 
their love of the game, and are not par- 
ticularly concerned with a title except as 
to the value it has in being an anchor until 
such a time as they can advance to an- 
other position. 

Some persons are not concerned particu- 
larly with their position and are only con- 
cerned with that position as long as it 
pays a fair salary and as long as the en- 
vironment in which they work suits their 
ideas as to the requirements in life. 


The man in a small telephone plant with 
a reasonable salary is no doubt better sit- 
uated and in a much easier berth than 
those in a large city at a higher salary, 
as the balance between living expenses and 
salary at the end of the year is in a great 
many cases in the smaller companies, much 
greater than it is in the larger cities. 

One must consider, that as he associates 
himself with the larger companies, he im- 
mediately loses his identity and individ- 
uality and becomes a part of a machine, 
with the prospects of never going much 
farther unless he is endowed with excep- 
tional ability and a definite aim in life. 
This condition increases in ratio with the 
largeness of the company. 

Opportunity in the telephone game is 
not so much of a chance that merely slips 
by and the knowing one grasps and hangs 
on, as it is first, ability; second, ambition; 
third, determination to go ahead. 

An employe must be capable of “pull- 
ing himself up by his own boot straps,” 
generally speaking, if he desires to go 
ahead. If he does not have the ability, 
ambition and determination, he will stay 
in relatively the same position throughout 
the remainder of his life. 

There is no class of telephone employe 
better situated to progress than the em- 
ploye in the Independent field, as he is 
not bound down by an set procedure in 
any division of the work. In other words, 
if he desires to progress, he must have 
some initiative and be able to do his own 
thinking under conditions which he meets 
with in every day work. 


Should he run up against a condition 
which he cannot handle, he always has 
some one athand who can direct him prop- 
erly or at least give him the value of their 
judgment. This makes for a more self- 
reliant person and gives his mind the 
proper value of various conditions which 
he has to meet not only in the telephone 
work, but in many of his personal prob- 
lems. 

The great majority of Independent com- 
panies are single-unit companies and, 
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therefore, must be self-supporting within 
themselves. This gives the manager or 
superintendent the opportunity to develop 
business acumen and makes it necessary 
for him, if his company is to prosper, to 
apply such measures in all departments, 
as he finds necessary. 

He is in-a position to reduce his operat- 
ing expense to a minimum by such 
methods as he may find desirable. In the 
final analysis, it is his judgment which 
governs the condition of his company. If 
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he makes a false step, the company may 
lose money; and if he makes the right 
step, the company can continue on a pros- 
perous basis. 

It is up to him to recommend to his 
board of directors the policies which he 
desires to follow out during the coming 
year. 

Tf extensions are needed, he must sell to 
the board of directors the necessity of se- 
curing additional capital. 

One can readily see that a manager in 
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the smaller companies who has all of the 
various functions of the business to con- 
tend with has a better opportunity for 
studying the general telephone situation 
in all of its branches than does the func- 
tional heads of departments in the larger 
companies where all of the financing, en- 
gineering and operating methods are de- 
termined by persons removed from the 
particular locality in which the financing, 
engineering and operating methods are to 
be used. 


Northern Indiana at Lake Wawasee 


Mid-Summer Meeting of Northern Indiana Telephone Association at Summer 
Resort Most Enjoyable and Profitable Affair—Many Interesting Papers Read 
and Addresses Made—Quarterly Meetings to Be Held—Officers Elected 


The Northern Indiana Telephone Asso- 
ciation’s mid-summer convention was held 
at Lake Wawasee, Ind., at the South Shore 
Inn on June 12, 13 and 14.  Indiana’s 
largest fresh water lake and the commodi- 
ous South Shore Inn is an ideal location 
for such a gathering, and it affords a 
splendid opportunity for those in attend- 
ance to become acquainted. 

The program committee, of which F. V. 
Newman, of LaPorte, was chairman, 
planned the program so that social fea- 
tures were given prominence after the busi- 
ness of the convention had been attended 
to. ; 

On the spacious porch on the evening of 
June 12, Colonel Seymore Bullock, of 
South Bend, addressed the gathering on 
the subject of “Woman.” He particularly 
dwelt on the importance of women in the 
telephone business. 

At 9:00 p. m. the social committee, con~ 
sisting of Miss Marguerite Norris of 
LaPorte, chairman, and the Misses Belle 
Bernetha of Rochester, Ethel Payne of 
Logansport, Loretta Pesch of Plymouth, 
Ethel Anglin of Leesburg and Mrs. A. L. 
Miller of Syracuse, assumed charge of the 


Edith Anglin, of Leesburg; Belle Bernetha, 


Rochester; Ethel Anglin, Leesburg, 
and Max Hosea, Indianapolis. 


social festivities for the evening. They 
were ably assisted by the “peddlers,” H. W. 
Hogue of the Kellogg company, C. W. 
Wilkins and Jack Harper of the National 
Carbon Co., Geo. W. Rodormer of the 
Reliable Electric Co., F. L. Eldridge and 
C. W. Hallen of the French Battery & 
Carbon Co. and Tom Guillon of the Leich 
Electric Co. 

Dancing was indulged in until the wee 
small hours. Between dances solos were 
given by Miss Mary Bodley of Columbia 
City, Mrs. C. A. Breese of Indianapolis, 
the Anglin sisters quartette of Nappanee 
and Mr. Miller of Chicago. 

On June 13 at 9 a. m. Henry Barnhart 
gave the address of welcome. He dwelt 
on the necessity of improvements and a 
better maintenance of toll lines. At 10 


a. m. the operators’ conference in charge 
of Miss Marguerite Norris of La Porte, 
was held. Sections of “Magneto Operating 
Rules” by Miss Anne Barnes of Lowa were 
read and the subject thoroughly discussed. 


Doris Kindie, Belle Bernetha and Dorothy 
Powell, All of the Exchange at 
Rochester. 


The value of having uniform operating 
rules in local work was also demonstrated. 
The balance of the morning program 
was indeed interesting due to the fact that 
it was in charge of chief operators who 
read some very interesting papers—the first 
of which was by Miss Ethel Anglin, chief 
operator of the Public Service Telephone 
Co. at Leesburg, Ind. Her paper is as 
follows: 
“What These Conventions Mean to 
Each of Us.” 

The first thought we might have when 
a convention is suggested is to get away 
from this daily task, or in other words, a 
“Spring Vacation.” It is truly in one sense 
of the word a vacation, but when we stop 
to think of the good that really comes 
from these “get together” meetings we are 
more than eager for the time to come. 
We have the opportunity of hearing prob- 
lems discussed that are facing us today, 
ideas exchanged, and the making of real 
friends. 

Some of you may be able to call to mind 
operators who do not have the opportunity 
of coming to these conventions. When we 
come in contact with one of them in our 
daily work, we find her more selfish, never 


Lillian Knoll 
Montague Assist in Giving Service to 
the LaPorte Territory. 


Mildred Moran, and Laura 
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willing to lend a hand; she does not have 
this ‘Voice with a Smile” that is so much 
talked of at these meetings. But did we 
ever stop to think that she may not be to 
blame. Let us not criticise her too severe- 
ly, but think of the one whom we have 
met. 

When we hear her voice our face fairly 
beams, and we are sure it is the same with 
her. She is always eager to serve us at 
any and all times. Yes, I hear you say, 
“Strive to give service always.” That is 
true but there as a “Something’”—I can’t 
tell you what it is—that real friendship 
carries and which originates at these “Get 
together” meetings that makes service 
“quicker” and “easier.” 

President Harding said: ‘Service is the 
greatest thing in the human calendar, and 
the better we equip ourselves the better 
we serve, because in the expansion of the 
mind comes the better understanding of 
how best to serve.” 

Let me tell you young men and women, 
that no matter what your fortunes in life, 
the greatest compensation which will come 
to you tomorrow, or the next year, or the 
closing year of your life, will be the con- 
sciousness that you have been of service, 
either to your friends, your state, or your 
common country. This is the greatest 
thing that can happen. 

I am sure there isn’t a chief operator or 
an operator here but what appreciates this 
opportunity of coming here, which is af- 
forded them by their managers—and when 
we go back to the work we love so much, 
let us show this appreciation by the work 
we do. The old proverb, “Actions speak 
louder than words,” is a good one to re- 
member. Teamwork is the secret of suc- 
This meeting is not only good for 
the operators, but for the managers as well. 
May they feel that it is time and money 
well spent, 

Girls, may we always stand back of our 
managers; we are their representatives. 
If our company is a failure, we are to 
blame; if it is a success, our efforts have 
not been wasted. 

Last but not least, we cannot forget the 
“Peddlers” who help to make these con- 
ventions a success. They are all firm 
believers in the old proverb, “All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

In behalf of the operators I want to 
thank them for their part of this con- 
vention. 

May we always remember: 


“The value of Today; 
Yesterday is an outlawed account; 
Tomorrow is a risky promissory note, 
Today is real money—invest it.” 


The second paper was read by Miss 
Belle Bernetha, chief operator of the 
Rochester Telephone Co., Rochester, Ind. 


“Some of the Qualifications cf An 
Operator.” 


cess. 


In 27 years of work as an operator and 
chief operator, I have come in contact with 
many girls, and feel that I can tell the 
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making of a good operator when I see her. 

If an applicant comes in with her mouth 
filled with chewing gum, dressed as a 
chorus girl and says, “I have nothing else 
to do just now, and thought I would come 
up to the telephone office until I can get 
something else to do,’ I do not consider 
her application. On the other hand, when a 
neatly-dressed girl comes in and asks if 
there is an opening, or if I would consider 
her when I need some one, that she has 
always been interested in the work and 
would like to learn, I always place her on 
the list of applicants. Appearance means 
much in any class of work. 

“Interest” would be my first thought of 
a successful operator. Success is in the 
person who wins it, not in conditions. In- 
terest means regularity and punctuality. 
Regularity in attendance is valuable to 
any organization, for work does not have 
te be assigned to other employes, in addi- 
tion to their own responsibilities, during 
your absence. 

There is nothing like a steadfast person 
iri whom you can have confidence, one who 
is always found at her post, who arrives 


es ee el, 
Miss Margaret Norris, of LaPorte, 


ducted the Operators’ School at 
the Meeting. 


Con- 


punctually, and who can be trusted when 
you rely on her. Such persons are worth 
their weight in gold. 


“Cheerfulness” and “courtesy” are two 
very valuable assets in an operator. Cheer- 
fulness is almost as necessary as food, air 
or water. It stirs hearts as a pebble 
thrown into a lake sends ripples to every 
shore, returning again to you, making the 


heavy load lighter and the dark road 
brighter for all. 
Cheerfulness is contagious. Did you 


ever have one of your grouchiest-of- 
grouchy subscribers say in his meanest-of- 
mean tone of voice something to you, and 
when you have answered in a sweet cheer- 
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ful tone his voice changes immediately 
and is as pleasant as it is possible for him 
to be? 

Mr. Agnew gave me this little poem one 
day when I was just a little provoked over 
a complaint of a subscriber—but the sub- 
scriber did not know it. I had remarked 
that I did not have much patience with 
Mr. “B”, as I did not like him. 


You can never tell what your thoughts will 
do. 

In beginning you hate or love; 

For thoughts are things and their airy 
wings, 

Are swift as a carrier dove. 

They follow the law of the Universe, 

Each thing must create its kind; 

And they speed over the track to bring 
you back, 

Whatever went out from your mind. 


If we adopt the plan of making a better 
friend of every one we deal with, we will 
not have to wonder if we are courteous. 
It is the little courtesies that are of great 
value. The question that seems absurd 
to an operator is just as important to the 
one asking as numerous other questions 
that we deem important. 

I admired one of my operators very 
much recently when she referred the party 
to me, who wanted the telephone number 
of Dorothy Babcock’s aunt, who had been 
married twice. She did not even smile 
over the telephone, but said in an interested 
tone of voice, “I will give you Miss Ber- 
netha, possibly she knows.” We found 
the aunt all right. 

Honesty and loyalty adds to efficiency. 
All combined means service. 


Four things one must learn to do, 

If you would make your record true; 

To think without confusion, clearly ; 

To love your fellow men, sincerely; 

To act from honest motives, purely; 

To trust in God and Heaven, securely. 


Following Miss Bernetha was a paper 
by Miss Loretta Pesch, chief operator of 
the Plymouth Telephone Co., Plymouth, as 
follows: 

“Why Recording Operators Should Ac- 
quaint the Patron with the Different 
Classes of Long Distance 
Service.” 

The chief aim of the telephone company 
is to see that efficient service is rendered. 
One of the most important factors of good 
service is a better and wider knowledge 
on the part of the patrons of the best 
method of using the service. 

Telephone companies have been trying 
for several years to educate the toll users 
to a thorough understanding of the econo- 
mies and advantages of the different classes 
of toll service, which may now be obtained, 
so that the patron will get the most out of 
it and select the service best suited to his 
own particular needs. Therefore, it is 
quite important for the patron to know 
the different classes of business the com- 
pany has to offer. 

The recording operator takes all orders 
for long distance service, and if the patron 
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indicates that he is not familiar with the 
various classes of toll service she should 
make as complete an explanation as may be 
necessary to make the matter clear to him 
before dismissing him. 

Telephone companies prefer to give sta- 
tion-to-station service rather than calls for 
particular persons. Although the charge 
is smaller, faster service can be maintained 
in this way and more economical use of the 
toll circuits may be obtained. 

Person-to-person service requires a 
greater amount of operating effort and use 
of the toll circuits. The rate naturally is 
higher—about one-fourth higher than the 
station-to-station rate. Person-to-person 
calls are subject to a report charge under 
certain conditions, 

The patron often feels that the report 
charge is unreasonable and long distance 
operators frequently have trouble in col- 
lecting report charges at pay stations; 
but we all know there is just as much ef- 
fort, and sometimes more, in trying to 
locate the particular. person as in cases 
where he answers the call and for that 
reason the report charge is fair and rea- 
sonable. | 

The public in general, I think, have be- 
come familiar with the different classes of 
toll service. Traveling men at pay stations 
know what class of service they want. 
Even our rural subscribers, when entering 
a call, show they are familiar with the 
classified service. 

R. B. Still, of Tyler, Texas, president 
of the Texas Independent-Telephone Asso- 
ciation, addressed the convention at 2 p. 
m. on the question of financing the smaller 
Independent telephone plants. There was 
great interest manifested in Mr. Still’s 
remarks. 

Public Service Commissioner Edgar M. 
Blessing, of Indianapolis, urged the tele- 
phone companies to take every step pos- 
sible for the improvement of the telephone 
service. He laid particular emphasis on 
this important phase of the work as the 
vital need of today. He urged the com- 
panies to adopt customer ownership and 
stressed the absolute need of devoting time 
to a satisfactory public relationship. 


The speakers at the afternoon session of 
the operator’s conference were E. L. Gaines 
of Ft. Wayne, A. M. Taylor of South 
Bend, D. H. Whitham of Indianapolis and 
J. Lowman of South Bend. 


Through the courtesy of “the peddlers,” 
the guests were given launch rides. 

At 8 p. m. one of the most enjoyable 
illustrated talks on radio was given by 
E. F. Potter of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. of Chicago. 

Paper novelty caps and decorations were 
used to a good advantage in the evening 
when dancing was again indulged in. Fred 
Thomas of Indianapolis called his famous 
“John Riley” dance. 

On Thursday morning, June 14, during 
the business session the following officers 
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were elected: Wilbur |. Van Horn of 


Wabash was elected president, Sam Tom- 
linson of Plymouth, vice-president ; Roscoe 
Pontius of Rochester, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Walter J. Uhl of Logansport 


Zelse. Estelle Kotoske, Olinda 
Frances Kistler and Mildred 
Neblung, All of LaPorte. 


and Frank V. Newman of 
directors. 

An invitation was tendered by Henry 
Barnhart and accepted for a meeting in 
September at Rochester. It was also de- 
cided to hold four district meetings during 
the coming year for the purpose of inter- 
esting more telephone companies. The an- 
nual dues of $5 were discontinued, there 
being a sufficient amount in the treasury 
to take care of all necessary expenses. 

A vote of thanks was given President 
E. L. Miller and other retiring officers for 
their efforts during the past year. 


Helen 
Draves, 


LaPorte, 


Lincoln Company Purchases Two 
Exchanges in Butte Co., Neb. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has purchased from the Surprise Telephone 
Co. the two remaining exchanges of the 
latter at Surprise and Rising City, in But- 
ler county. This gives the former control 
of almost all exchanges in the county. 

The Surprise company was formerly one 
of the big, strong Independent organiza- 
tions of the state, serving a rich territory 
and receiving fair rates. It fell into the 
same error that has wrecked many other 
Independent enterprises in that it failed to 
make provision for depreciation. When 
rebuilding time came around, the manage- 
ment found that the stockholders, while 
they had been recipients of big dividends 
in the flush years, were unwilling to re- 
turn any of the money for replacement 
purposes. 

Five years ago the company sold four of 
its exchanges, David City, Garrison, Shel- 
by and Bellwood, to the Lincoln company. 
It had been in competition with the latter 
company at the county seat, David City. 

The company was capitalized at $37,500, 
and has been operating 523 stations. De- 
preciation had reduced the value of the 
property to something like 75 per cent of 
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that total, and the purchase was made on 
that basis. The purchasing company has 
given stockholders the option of taking 
stock or cash, and a number have chosen 
the stock. Several factors entered into 
the determination of the 150 widely scat- 
tered stockholders to sell. The Lincoln 
company did not solicit the purchase, but 
the proposition came from the stock- 
holders. 

D. L. Sylvester has been manager and 
the main spirit in the enterprise for a num- 
ber of years. He had notified the com- 
pany that he intended to resign in the near 
future, and there was no one else to take 
his place. A sleet storm had damaged the 
property some months ago, and complaints 
of service that the company was in no 
position to better had been made to the 
commission. With a rebuilding program 
ahead, the stockholders unanimously voted 
to make the sale. Mr. Sylvester has agreed 
with the Lincoln company to remain for a 
year at Surprise, his home town. His 
managerial duties will be lighter, and his 
services during the transition period are 
considered valuable. 

Ten thousand dollars’ worth of the stock 
is held by the Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, located in a Lincoln suburb. It was 
given that institution, a Methodist college, 
by W. H. Greenslit, a wealthy lumberman 
of Surprise, for its permanent endowment 
fund. 

It is not expected that any immediate 
change in rates will be asked, although 
business and party residence schedules are 
below normal. 


Up-State Association District 
Meeting at Middleburgh, July 6. 
Another of those district meetings from 

which the members of the New York Up- 

State Telephone Association derive so much 

benefit and at which they have such good 

times, will be held at the Baker Hotel in 

Middleburgh on July 6. 

The operators will have a conference 
at the same time, at which there will be 
informal talks on traffic and discussions 
of the various problems which come up in 
telephone operating. 

The sessions will begin promptly at 10 
a. m., standard time, and Vice-President 
and General Manager J. G. Ihmsen wants 
every company within the district to send 
several representatives and as many op- 
erators as possible—and he wants everyone 
to be on time. 


Illinois Bell Directors Approve 
Over Half-Million for Plant. 


At its May meeting the directors of 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. approved an 
expenditure of $333,481 for new plant in 
the city of Chicago, and $236,836 for Illi- 
nois outside of Chicago, making a total of 
$570,317.00. 

The _ total 
$6,681,009. 


approved this year is 
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he Party Line “Ringing Key” of the 


Strowger Automatic System 


Most telephone men are familiar with the various selective 
tinging key arrangements used with magneto and common battery 
manual cord circuits. Their usefulness in party line selection is 
»zenerally accepted. 


| Not every telephone man knows that the same results are 
accomplished in Strowger Automatic exchanges in a very simple 
and satisfactory way. 


Just glance at the switch shown opposite. Note that beneath 
the usual group of relays is mounted an auxiliary switch. This is 
the party line “ringing key” of the Strowger system. 


Operated through the medium of an extra figure in the sub- 
‘criber’s call number, this switch selects the required ringing cur- 
‘ent, imposes it on the line, and so rings the bell of the one station 
lesired. 


Full selection up to ten stations per line is obtainable as well 
is all of the benefits of full automatic operation. 


The use of this switch, (frequency selecting connector,) offers 
nany benefits to the purchaser of Strowger Automatic central office 
quipment. Not the least of these is greatly lowered first cost. 
-et us give you the details. 


Automatic Electric Compamy 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
ternational Automatic pelephone Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour l Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
London Paris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpoo! Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings, 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

A recent Sunday issue of the La Crosse 
Tribune and Leader Press, La Crosse, 
Wis., carried an interesting article show- 
ing that there has been a great increase 
in the number of telephone calls made in 
La Cross—an increase of 28 per cent in 
the past 10 months. Here is the manner 
in which the information was presented: 

“Residents of this city are talking more 
over the telephone than ever before. 

This is a fast age. Notwithstanding 
the rapidly increasing number of automo- 
biles and the facility with which citizens 
can journey to any place in the city to 
transact business or visit friends, people 
here are relying more and more on the 
local wire service. 

A remarkable increase in the use of the 
telephone during the last year is revealed 
by a perusal of the books of the La Cross 
Telephone Co. In a period of ten months 
from July 1, 1922, to April 30, 1923, the 
increase in average daily calls through the 
local telephone exchange was 28 per cent, 
while during the same period the number 
of telephones increased only 4 per cent. 
The computation shows an average of 
seven daily calls per telephone for this 
period. 

‘I can’t explain it,’ said Manager W. 
F. Goodrich, ‘except through the fact that 
since the company installed the new equip- 
ment last year, the service has been more 
prompt and citizens have learned they can 
make more calls over the telephone in a 
given period than formerly and are using 
the service more. 

‘As a result of this increased business 
in the exchange new equipment is being 
installed to take care of the calls. Right 
now the number of calls passing through 
the exchange equals two per day for every 
person living in La Cross.’ 

Following is the schedule of average 
daily calls by months and average calls 
per operator hour from July 1, 1922, to 
April 30, 1923: 


No. Daily Av. Per 


Month Tel. Aver. Opr.Hr. 
1922— 
Joly en-Geee eee 8,536 48,277 401 
AUSUS tee teen 8,532 48,555 402 
Septembetwwn.s sees 8,594 51,747 394 
October se... ee 8,601 53,114 406 
November ........ 8,662 55,005 414 
Decembera, ssc 8,700 60,520 439 
1923 
WEMEKaT Asp ooads oe 8,757 60,221 436 
Hebruany th o..c aos 8,822 63,284 436 
March aetomna near 8,866 61,636 446 
Aptile eee et nce 8,879 61,793 425 


Increase in average daily calls during pe- 
riod, 28 per cent. 

Increase in telephones during period, 
4 per cent. 


Average number of daily calls per tele- 
phone, seven. 


Speaking recently before the Executives’ 
Club of Chicago, on the subject “Human 
Relationships in Business,” O. W. Bartlett, 
a former president of the club, said many 


“The Better Your Use of the Telephone 
’ the More Valuable Its Service Becomes” 


The thought expressed in this ticle has been the theme for a series of 


advernsements designed to help telephone users realize the greatest 
benefits from the telephone in business and social activities. 
This advernsement — the fast of the series — gives the substance of 
correct telephone habits, and serves as 2 brief summary of the important 
points in preceding advertisements. 

Incoming Calls 
Anawer your telephone promptly and 


pleasantly, ennouncing your name and 
the name of your department 


Outgoing Calls 
Consult the celephone directory first to 
make sure you call the mght number 
Give the central office name first and 
then the number and pronounce borh — / you require help in handling the call 
g 

clearly and distinctly properly. get it at once or politely rrans- 
Acknowledge the operator's repennion fer the call to the person who can best 
‘of the central office mame and number —_ handle 
by saying, right If you answer for another person, offer 
Hold the line until the person called ro take che message. and deliver it at the 
answers, first opportunity 


General Suggestions 
Giee the courtesy and consideration you expect. Remember your telephone isa 
mirror that reflects yeur personaliry 
Talk directly into the transmurye> sour mo an an inch enay 
Speak clearly and pleasantly. 30 th ncenrrate upon your message 
and repeation of words and sentences v1 
To recall the operator, move the receiver hook 
the hook rapidly. 
When you have finwhed talking. sy "goodbye" and replace 
the hook quietly. 


“Correct Telephone Habits’ in card form, may be secured 
from our business offices, or our Commercial Service Bureau 


ry 
and down SLOWLY Do not jiggle 


the receiver on 


New York Telephone Company 
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This Clever Advertisement in New York 
Metropolitan Newspapers Made Such 
An Impression That It Was Re- 
peated, by Request. 
things that are of interest to telephone 

people. 

“Big and little concerns,” said Mr. Bart- 
lett, “are adopting higher business stand- 
ards and using greater care in the selection 
of their executives. 

The old-fashioned method, known as 
the ‘rule of thumb,’ is giving way to the 
modern ‘smile and do it now’ system. The 
personal equation is a greater factor in 
business, in professions and in the colleges 
than ever before. 

Executives are learning that it pays big 
dividends to surround themselves with 
persons possessed of pleasing personali- 
ties, optimism, and ‘I will’ spirits. 

If your batting form as an executive 
is only 50 to 75 per cent of what it should 
be, you can make yourself more valuable 
to your company and society in general 
by trying out these suggestions: _ 

When you leave home in the morning 
for the office, smile and say ‘Good Morn- 
ing,’ cheerfully to the newsboy and every 
friend and acquaintance you meet. Do 
the same thing whole heartedly when you 
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enter your office. This attitude helps you 
and others start the day right. Keep smil- 
ing. Don’t be grouchy. 

When you meet a friend, acquaintance, 
or are introduced to a stranger, shake 
hands as if you meant it. A wishy-washy 
shake is a good index of a man’s character. 
Look the other chap in the eye and smile. 
Be cordial! 

Don’t go about your work with a chip 
on your shoulder. Men with axes make 
chips. Let someone else do the chopping 
and cussing. Saw wood. 

If you have a half an hour to spare, 
con’t spend it with someone who hasn’t, 

A good executive form is dependent 
upon a good nervous form, a good sleep- 
ing form, a good eating form, a good home 
form, a good playing form, a good think- 
ing form, a good friendship form, a good 
office form, a good ‘do it now’ form and 
the Golden Rule form.” 


The Franklin County Telephone Co., 
with main offices at Rocky Mount, Va., 
has always believed that it pays to make 
improvements before being driven to it 
and also that the public is willing to pay 
a fair price for real service. 

“At the present time,’ writes Manager 
B. L. Fisher, “we are preparing to replace 
all of our magneto equipment in our ex- 
change at Rocky Mount with common 
battery. The telephones are already on 
the ground and the switchboard and power 
equipment are expected to arrive within 
the next few days. The installers are now 
half-tapping cables, etc., and the installa- 
tion will be completed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Rocky Mount is a town of some 1,500 
population and we believe that we are one 
of the very few towns of this size to enjoy 
common battery service. 

Our present rates are: Residence, $2 per 
month and business $3 per month if paid 
rot later than the tenth of the month in 
advance; after the tenth of the month, 25 
cents in each case more. ; 

When we got ready to install common 
battery the writer personally called on 40 
of the business men of the town and ex- 
plained what the change would mean to 
them. I frankly told them the extra ex- 
pense it would mean for the company and 
asked that if they favored the change to 
sign accordingly with an increased rate of 
$1 on business and 50 cents on residence 
service. 

Thirty-seven signed in favor of the 
change; two were neutral. The other one 
favored it, but due to certain business 
relations stated that he would rather not 
sign. Most of these men had two tele- 
phones and some more than two. 


June 30, 1923. 


This petition was turned in to our state 
corporation commission with a request that 
we be permitted to collect the extra rental 
when the installation has been finished. The 
request was granted and we were com- 
mended for being willing to improve our 
service in this way without being driven to 
it; also for the way in which we had han- 
dled our patrons in connection with the in- 
creased rates. 

We also might add that our present sys- 
tem in the town of Rocky Mount is almost 
an all-cable one; and nearly all cables are 
underground, or buried direct in the 
ground. We have no street railway sys- 
tem and, consequently, are not bothered 
with electrolysis. 

We are not changing because our mag- 


This Group of 40 Plant Men of the Jamestown, N. Y., Company Had a 


neto equipment is not good, for it is. We 
have one of the very best magneto boards, 
equipped with supervisory pilot lamps, 
etc., that has been in service only about 
seven years, and our telephones are all in 
good order. 

We knew that our folks would some 
time call for the change—in fact a few 
had already made inquiries as to when we 
would have telephones, so they could get 
Central by lifting the receiver off the hook 
—and thought best to do it with their con- 
sent before we were forced to it. 


On Saturday noon, June 16, all of the 
male employes of the Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y.—more 
than 40 in number— were the guests of 
the company at a dinner served in the 
private dining room of the Black Bear 
Restaurant. 

After the dinner, Dr. Hall G. Van Vlack 
was introduced. He is a Jamestown sur- 
geon who served overseas in the British 
and American forces and has since been 
associated with Dr. George W. Cottis as 
a specialist in bone surgery and first aid. 

After reviewing briefly the accidents 
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most common among plant men, the con- 
tents of first aid kits furnished by the 
telephone company were enumerated and 
the use of each item explained. Dr. Van 
Vilack emphasized in no uncertain language 
the importance of immediate attention in 
case of an accident and of calling some 
doctor if there were indications that the 
case was at all serious. Above all things, 
he: declared, is the absolute necessity of 
keeping the fingers away from the wound 
to prevent infection. 

By referring to a large first aid chart 
and using one of the men to work upon, 
demonstrations were given to show the 
proper method of bandages, 
tourniquette, slings, etc., and of restoring 
consciousness and natural breathing after 


applying 


electric shock, drowning, etc., by means of 
artificial respiration. 

This subject is one of special interest 
and importance to telephone men in gen- 
eral. The Jamestown employes showed 
by their careful attention and questions 
that they are anxious to learn all of the 
points explained in this talk and demon- 
stration, which lasted for an hour. 

After Dr. Van Vlack had finished his 
subject and all questions had been an- 
swered, a group photograph of all present 
was taken in front of the Third St. Bldg., 
formerly the Bell building but now owned 
by the Jamestown Telephone Corp. and 
used by the plant and traffic departments. 

The meeting was entirely informal as 
may be judged from this extract from a 
bulletin board notice: 

“Wear your working clothes, come pre- 
pared to eat a good dinner, smoke a good 
cigar and hear a good talk by one of 
Jamestown’s best authorities and speakers 
on the subject, who will tell us how to 
prevent accidents and what to do if one 
does occur.” 

The number of accidents 
among plant men employed by the James- 


occurring 


Meeting to Study Accident Prevention 
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town Telephone Corp. has been exceed- 
ingly low. Last year there were only four 
accidents, none of which might be classed 
as serious. Up to the present time this 
year, only three accidents have occurred, 
one of which was serious. There has 
never been a fatal accident among the em- 
ployes of the Jamestown Telephone Corp. 

The policy of the company and the em- 
ployes is to maintain this good record and 
improve it if it can possibly be done. In 
order to do this, as well as increase in- 
terest in the work and efficiency of each 
employe of the plant department, meetings 
will be held from time to time to discuss 
and explain subjects of special interest to 
telephone plant men. 

Vice-President John H. Wright and his 


and First Aid. 


associates in the management and operation 
of the company are proud of the past 
record of employes and are strong for 
a better one. 


Ohio Reports Decrease in Rural 
Telephones. 


Records of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission show that the number of tele- 
phone users in Ohio at the start of 1923 
was 739,778, a decrease of 4,717 from the 
preceding year. This decrease was entire- 
ly confined to the small rural companies 
which showed a falling off in telephone 
users of 7,887 as against a gain of 3,170 
by the larger companies. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 


New York, June 26.—Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 15c. Tin— 
Firmer; spot and nearby, $40.87; futures, 


$40.37. Iron—Steady; No. 1 northern, 
$29.00@31.00; No. 2 northern, $28.50@ 
20.00; No. 2 southern, $26.00. Lead— 


Steady; spot, 7.00c. Zinc—Quiet; East St. 
Louis spot and nearby, 5.77c. Antimony— 
Spot, 6.90@7.00c. 


Federal Court Authorizes New Rates 


Illinois Commerce Commission Postponed Action on Increased Rate 
Schedule of Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Finally Sus- 
pended, Perpetually, the New Rates—Federal Court Orders Rates Increased 


In ruling May 8 for the Commercial 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Olney, IIL, 
in the matter of rates, the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Illinois Judge George W. English, declared 
that certain sections of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission law are invalid, as ap- 
plied to the Commercial company and its 
system and property, because they are con- 
fiscatory and contrary to the 14th amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution. 
The order, signed by Judge George W. 
English, was handed down on May 8. It 
gives the company higher rates. 

The sections referred to provide that 
rate schedules which were in effect on 
July 1, 1921—the date on which the iaw 
creating the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion became effective—must continue until 
the new commission should, in its discre- 
tion, change them. Heavy penalties are 
authorized to be inflicted for violation. 


Not only were the commission, attorney 
general and other state officers permanently 
enjoined from enforcing the sections com- 
plained of against the Commercial com- 
pany, and from interferring with the col- 
lection of the rates set forth in the 
schedule filed by the company with the com- 
mission on October 1, 1921, but the court 
held that even those rates were insufficient 
and stated in its order that it would re- 
tain jurisdiction for the purpose of con- 
sidering any application for change in the 
decree. The federal court declares it has 
jurisdiction in the case because of it being 
a suit which involves a violation of the 
14th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


The court found that the Commercial 
company is a corporation organized under 
the laws of Illinois, with its principal of- 
fice at Olney; that it has acquired and 
constructed a considerable amount of tele- 
phone property and plant in the south- 
eastern portion of the state; and that on 
July 1, 1921, it was rendering long dis- 
tance service and had local exchanges at 
Robinson, Mt. Carmel, Flat Rock, Olney, 
Clay City, Flora, Wayne City, Enfield, 
Salem, Kinmundy, Carlyle, Beckemeyer, 
Aviston, Trenton, Germantown, 
and Fairfield, all in the jurisdiction of the 
Eastern District Court. 


Breeze, 


The present fair value of the property 
used and useful in the 17 exchanges men- 
tioned devoted to the rendering of public 
telephone service, was found to be in ex- 
cess of $600,000. 


On July 1, 1921, the company had in 
effect a schedule of rates which had been 
made under prior laws by filing schedules 
at various times—some previous to June 1, 
1914, when the first law regulating tele- 
phone service in Illinois went into effect. 

Giving consideration to the increasing 
costs of operating, the court said: 

“Beginning with the World War, the 
prices and costs of material of all kinds 


The Thoroughbred Goes Beyond 
the Limit. 


There come times in the lives of all 
of us when we feel like giving up, when 
we are tempted to acknowledge to our- 
selves that we are defeated, when we 
sink into the “what’s-the-use?” state of 
despondency. It is when such a crisis, 
when such a test overtakes us that we 
either give up or start afresh to climb 
up. 

Remember, always, that the difference 
between the scrub and the thoroughbred 
is that the scrub goes until he can’t go 
another yard, whereas the thoroughbred 
goes until he can’t go another yard— 
and then goes the other yard.—B. C. 
Forbes. 


entering into the construction and main- 
tenance of the plant, equipment and fa- 
cilities of the telephone property of the 
complainant, and the prices and costs of 
labor—both skilled and unskilled—neces- 
sary to the construction, maintenance and 
operation of the telephone property of the 
complainant, have continually—from time 
to time and year to year—advanced. 

“The complainant, in order to make nec- 
essary construction and properly maintain 
such property in a condition to render good 
public service, and to secure the necessary 
labor for operation of the plant, has been 
compelled from time to time and year to 
year to meet such advancing costs and 
prices.” 

Regarding depreciation, the court said, 
“For the purpose of maintaining in an 
efficient manner the telephone property de- 
voted to the public use, an amount of not 
less than 6 per cent should be annually 
set aside for depreciation.” It found, how- 
ever, by the court that the Commercial 
company—after the payment of interest, 
labor, taxes and other fixed changes—had 
been unable for some years, (from Janu- 
ary 1, 1917, to the present time) to set 
aside such necessary amount and that the 
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average set aside during that period had 
been 3 per cent. 

The operation of the property was found 
to have been on an economical basis and 
yet, as a result of the low operating 
revenue, the company had been unable to 
pay dividends to its stockholders. 

Regular reports of its operations, the 
court said, have been made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission and, later, the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, which re- 
ports “have been received and accepted 
without complaint or objections.” 

Declaring that the rates as limited and 
fixed by the statute which became effec- 
tive July 1, 1921, are confiscatory, the court 
said: 

“The application and limitation of the 
maximum rates for the service, as fixed by 
the statute, operates to take the property 
of the complainant without just compensa- 
tion and without due process of law, and 
denies to the complainant the equal pro- 
tection of the law, and the enforcement 
thereof constitutes a violation of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


The company was found to have out- 
standing stock, common and preferred, in 
the amount of $449,400; outstanding bonds 
amounting to $125,681; current indebted- 
ness of bills payable and drawing interest, 
$241,770; all of which items were used in 
the construction of the telephone property 
and system. 


The net income for 1921, before setting 
aside an allowance for accruing deprecia- 
tion of the property, was $13,579—a re- 
turn of a little more than 2 per cent on 
the fair value as found by the court. 

The depreciation which should have been 
set aside, the court said, was $36,834, and 
if this had been done there would have 
been a deficit of $23,255 for 1921. Sub- 
sequent to that year, there was found to 
be an increasing deficiency in the net rev- 
enues of the company. 

“The revenue which the complainant is 
able to earn and receive under the maxi- 
mum rates established by said statute for 
rendering the telephone service mentioned,” 
the court held, “is wholly inadequate and 
insufficient to pay the operating expenses, 
depreciation upon physical property, and 
interest, taxes, and other fixed charges out- 
standing against the complainant.” 


On October 1, 1921, the company filed 
with the commission a new schedule which 
would establish rates in excess of the maxi- 
mum rates fixed at the time the statute be- 
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came effective, the proposed rates to take 
effect on November 1. 

The commission, on October 18, 1921, 
suspended the schedule of proposed rates, 
filed by the Commercial company on Oc- 
tober 1, 1921, determining to have a hear- 
ing on them. The hearing was commenced, 
continued and delayed, and the rates sus- 
pended from time to time, beyond the 120 
days and six months fixed by law for such 
suspension. b 

Finally, on December 14, 1922, the com- 
mission entered a final order perpetually 
suspending the advanced rates, leaving as 
the only legal rates those which had been 
in effect on July 1, 1921, and which must, 
under the statute which went into effect 
on that date, continue until new ones were 
approved by the commission. 

“By this administrative act,” the court 
said, “the commission determined to con- 
tinue the enforcement of said statute and 
thereby it did by such order confiscate the 
property of complainant and take the same 
for public use without just compensation, 
and denied it the equal protection of the 
laws; which said act of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission is in violation of the 
constitutional rights of complainant.” 

The court found that the rates in the 
schedule filed October 1, 1921, “would 
yield less than a fair and just return upon 
the fair value of the property of com- 
plainant used and useful in rendering tele- 
phone service...... and would not be ex- 
tortionate nor unjust to the patrons.” 

The state officers and commission were 
permanently enjoined from instituting or 
prosecuting any action to recover any pen- 
alty for violation of the statute, by the 
Commercial company, and from making 
any order which would limit or restrain 
the company in the collection of the rates 
listed in the schedule filed October 1, 1921. 

The decision closed with the statement: 

“Tt is further ordered that the parties 
to this cause may at any time hereafter 
apply to this court in this proceeding by 
supplemental bill, petition or otherwise, for 
any further order or decree and modifica- 
tion of this decree whenever it shall ap- 
pear that by reason of a change in circum- 
stances a modification thereof may be 
equitable or proper; for the purpose of 
hearing and determining any such applica- 
tion, the court hereby retains jurisdiction 
of this case.” 


Interstate Utilities Co. Buys Idaho 
Systems. 

The purchase of all telephone property 
of the Clearwater Telephone Co., operating 
the telephone system of Clearwater Coun- 
ty, Idaho, and of Elk River Telephone Co. 
at Elk River, Idaho, by the Interstate 
Utilities Co., of Spokane, Wash., was 
announced June 14. 

The Clearwater Telephone Co., owned 
by Samson Snyder, of Orofino, Idaho, and 
with telephone connections reaching a 
score of communities in Nez Perce, Lewis, 
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OUR TOMORROWS—A LONG, LONG TRAIL. 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“Mother, it’s raining, you had better stand under the shed.” 
These words were spoken by a young lad about twelve years old, as 


he leaned from the car window. 


He was a bright-eyed little fellow and 


very clean and neat looking, although he wore his clothing as if he were 


not used to its kind on week days. 


His hair, too, looked as if it had had 


an unusual session with a comb and brush and was threatening to stand 


up for its rights almost any minute. 


And the mother—how can I describe her appearance, when the only 


thing I can remember about her was the expression on her face. 


The tears 


in her eyes were so close to coming that the smile on her lips scarcely hid 


her anguish of heart. 


And as I watched her, I felt sure there was more 


cause for that pent-up grief expression on her face than the fact that her 
little boy was going away on the train, alone. 
The rain came faster and harder, but there she stood close to the train 


looking up into the face of her little lad, who would soon be gone. 


As the 


train moved out of the station and he was beyond the gaze of those mother 
eyes, he slumped down in his seat and forgot all about his Sunday clothes 


and slicked down hair. 
about his mother. 


He sat very quiet. 


I wondered if he was thinking 


After a little while, he seemed restless, so I offered him an apple. He 


was a friendly little chap. 


By way of continuing the conversation he said, 


“IT don’t know anyone on this train, but the conductor is going to tell me 


when to get off.” 


I queried, “You are going quite a distance from home, alone?” 
He then told me that he had been to see a man in Des Moines, who was 


farming boys out. for the summer, and he was given a job. 


He said he did 


not know the people who were hiring him. 


That was a long chance for a little fellow to take, wasn’t it? 


But it 


was a heart-rending chance for that poor mother to take, besides losing 


one summer of her boy’s life. 


Recently, I heard an operator say, “Yes, I am going to be married; 
then, good-bye to responsibility and this job of work, work, work.” 
I thought of that toil-worn mother standing in the rain— 


Oh, there’s a long, long trail awinding out into our tomorrows. 


Who 


knows what responsibilities we shall meet on the trail of our choice? 


and Clearwater counties is one of the 
largest Independent telephone companies 
in the Inland Empire, and the sale of this 
property consummates one of the largest 
deals made in telephone property in sev- 
eral years in that section. 

The property of the Clearwater Tele- 
phone Co. includes an exchange of 500 
telephone subscribers at Orofino and a 
smaller exchange at Weippe. The Elk 
River Telephone Co. was purchased from 
Mike Smith of Elk River. 

Plans are under way to connect the new 
property with the main system of the 
Interstate Utilities Co., probably through 
the construction of a toll line from Elk 
River to Clarkia, Idaho, the nearest point 
now reached by the Interstate company to 
its new property. 

The new property of the Interstate com- 
pany, including the exchange at Elk River, 
will be directly under A. Z. Hadley, of 
Orofino, with the title of district manager. 
Mr. Hadley has managed the telephone 
system for Samson Snyder for a number 
of years. 


in Use in Historic 
Palestine. 

Even in historical and picturesque Pal- 
estine the telephone has found its way. 
At the present time the system comprises 
31 central offices to which are connected 
1,130 instruments. The average number 
of conversations per year is about 3,- 


300,000. 


Telephones 


Benton Association (of Indiana) 
Picnic Meeting July 19. 

The members of the Benton Telephone 
Association will hold their annual picnic 
on Thursday, July 19, at Gay Park—five 
miles east of Brookston, Ind. 

Thé committee has been busy for some 
time with the arrangements and it is go- 
ing to be the biggest and best affair the 
organization has ever had. Every com- 
pany in the association should make plans 
early to have a good representation at the 
meeting, for inestimable benefits accrue 
to those who take part in these “get-to- 
gethers” of telephone folk. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Fort Wayne Home Rates Contin- 
ued Indefinitely. 

An indefinite continuance of the present 
temporary telephone rates of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., as the regular rates of the 
company, was ordered by the Indiana Pub- 
lice Service Commission June 21. The 
present rates were put in effect under the 
authority of the United States district 
court, on an appeal by the company from 
a previous action of the public service com- 
mission in declining to authorize higher 
rates. 

The commission also found a rate base 
valuation of $2,440,000 for the company, 
of which $132,000 is going value and 
$108,000 is working capital. 

The commission’s order was issued after 
a public hearing in Indianapolis June 11, 
and prior proceedings covering about two 
years. The order will enable the com- 
pany to carry out an extensive expansion 
program in Fort Wayne and vicinity. 

The commission also authorized the 
company to issue $1,000,000 of 6 per cent 
bonds at not less than 95 per cent of par, 
and $1,500,000 of 7 per cent preferred 
stock, at a commission of not more than 5 
per cent. Of the preferred stock, $311,- 
750 will be used to retire a like sum of 6 
per cent bonds, and the remaining securi- 
ties will be used to reimburse the treasury 
for capital expenditures made and pro- 
posed. 

The rates now in effect and which were 
authorized by the federal court in a tem- 
porary injunction are: Business, $6.00 
a month; single party, residence, $2.75; 
four-party, residence, $1.75 a month; farm 
line residence, $1.75 a month. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
improvement program provides for the 
erection of a new main exchange and gen- 
eral offices at Barr and Berry streets, a 
new south side exchange at Piqua avenue 
and Rudisell boulevard, new equipment 
for these exchanges and _ continuance 
throughout the city of the company’s 
underground cable system. These im- 
provements, it is said, will greatly improve 
telephone service in the community. 

Relative to the decree continuing the 
rates authorized by the United States dis- 
trict court, the commission’s order said: 

“Petitioner’s income account, prepared 
and checked by the commission’s account- 
ing department, which does not differ from 
the income account submitted by the peti- 
tioner, shows that for the last full year 
during which period the present rates have 
been in effect and during the three months 
ending April 30, 1923, petitioner has failed 


to earn a reasonable return, so that the 
cemmission now finds that the schedule of 
rates now in effect should be continued 
as prayed for by the petitioner. 

“These rates are now in effect by virtue 
of a judgment of the United States dis- 
trict court and are high, considering fail- 
ure of the petitioner to provide adequate 
facilities and service in its territory, and 
are continued for the present on the as- 
sumption that these conditions will be 
remedied without delay by the completion 
of the financing and building program pre- 
scribed in this order. 

“The continuation in effect by this com- 
mission of this schedule of rates is con- 
tingent upon a prompt, full and complete 
carrying out by petitioner of the building 
and construction of two fireproof ex- 
change buildings and the installation there- 
in of complete new central office equip- 
ment for the entire system, and rebuilding 
and replacement of underground and aerial 
outside plant, all in accordance with rep- 
resentations made by petitioner in federal 
court and in this case.” 

The commission’s decree recites that one 
of the principal grounds set forth by the 
telephone company in asking the federal 
court to enjoin the commission from inter- 
fering with the proposed increased rates, 
recited in details its intention and deter- 
mination to spend $2,500,000 or more in 
the upbuilding of its property, and that it 
was stated at that time by officers of the 
company that the expenditure of such a 
sum of money was absolutely necessary in 
order that service might be continued. 

The utility board’s decision further says 
that it has found that the company now 
has upwatds of 1,000 applicants for serv- 
ice which it cannot take care of and that 
two or three thousand more applicants 
will be received during the next year on 
account of the extraordinary growth and 
development of Fort Wayne. 

In connection with the granting of per- 
mission to issue the large amount in se- 
curities, the commission’s decree declares: 

“The commission being sufficiently ad- 
vised in the premises, finds that petitioner 
should be authorized to issue, sell and ex- 
change bonds and preferred stock as 
prayed for in the petition. 


“It is, therefore, ordered that the peti- 
tioner, the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., be, and is, authorized to issue and sell 
at not less than 95 per cent of par, $1,000,- 
000 par value of its 6 per cent bonds; 
$1,188,250 par value of its 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, and to pay a selling commis- 
sion for the sale of the same. 

“It is further ordered that petitioner, 
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the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., be 
and is authorized to issue and sell, or ex- 
change at par, $311,750 of its 7 per cent 
preferred stock, and to pay not to exceed 
5 per cent commission for the sale or ex- 
change of same. 

“It is further ordered that the $311,750 
par value of 7 per cent stock above au- 
thorized, to be issued or exchanged, be 
used for the retirement of an equal amount 
in par value of 6 per cent preferred stock 
now outstanding.” 

Tke commission also orders that the 
proceeds derived from the sale of $1,188,- 
250 par value, preferred stock be used 
for the payment and retirement of $500,000 
of 7 per cent three-year notes now out- 
standing and for the payment and retire- 
ment of $304,396 in 90-day notes now out- 
standing. 

It is also ordered by the commission 
that the remainder of the proceeds derived 
from the sale of the securities, “such re- 
mainder amounting to at least $2,258,854,” 
be used among other things, for defraying 
the expense of the company’s 2% million 
dollar building program. 

The commission further orders the tele- 
phone company on or before September 1, 
1923, to file with the engineering depart- 
ment of the commission plans for two 
central office buildings to be constructed, 
and copy of the executed contract for the 
new central office equipment. The com- 
pany is also ordered to file monthly reports 
on the amount of securities sold and the 
disposition made of the funds derived 
therefrom, as well as detail progress be- 
ing made in consummating the company’s 
extension program. 


Would Take Off $1,000,000 from 
Bell Reproduction Cost. 
Hearings on the rates of the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Ten- 
nessee were resumed on June 12 in Nash- 
ville before the Tennessee Railroad Com- 
mission, the first day’s session consisting 
mainly in taking the testimony of W. H. 
Corddry, telephone expert, who is a wit- 
ness for the protestants to the increased 

rates. i 
Mr. Corddry said the company estimat- 
ed its reproduction costs as of December 


31, 1921, to be $21,840,765, whereas his. 


check of the company’s books at Nashville 
and Atlanta revealed the figures should be 
$20,450,539—a reduction of more than 
$1,000,000. The proper reproduction cost 
for the five-year period from 1913 to 1917, 
inclusive, was $13,741,305, he said, whereas 
the company’s figures were $15,503,789. 
The witness had an exhibit showing the 


a 
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Spool Fits the Hand 


As shown above, the one pound 
spool fits the hand comfortably— 
likewise the one pound coil that 
comes in a carton. Both of these sizes 
are “handy” for the tool kit and for 
carrying from job for repair work 
and installation. 


The five and ten pound spools are 

ideal for bench and routine work in 

telephone equipment manufactur- Clean your Telephone Switchboards 
ing; besides they are a bit more if eee Ae 
economical. an GHIPTLCTUL WE 


With Kester Self-Fluxing Wire Sol- 
der, “one requires only heat” because 
it supplies its own flux in the tiny 


solder. This eliminates bothering 
with messy acid pots, paste cans, 
swabs, sticks and brushes, and per- pide Sip 
mits better work with less time and 


material. Electric VACUUM Cleaner 


“Sample for Test Upon Request”’ 


pockets inside a virgin tin and lead A yf 


The feather.weight .powerful, 


; This is a new and different type electric vacuum 

° cleaner that weighs only 6% pounds. It is sup- 
ported by a strap over the operator’s shoulder. It 
has powerful suction. It is built and guaranteed by 
one of the world’s largest makers of electric vacu- 
um cleaners. 


Sold by live dealers everywhere in one pound coils, in 
cartons, and on one, five and ten pound spools 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY Foi sf . 
A Chitnos or cleaning telephone equipment, by suction, 
4211 Wrightwood Avenue, 8 use the end of the rubber hose, the bristle brush 


Direct Factory Representatives: tool or the small rubber tool. When you desire to 

THE FAUCETTE HUSTON CO. use the PREMIER HANDY as a blower, remove 

Chattanooga, Tenn. the bag, attach blower coupling, put on the hose 

LOUIS J. ZIESEL CO. RICHARD F. ELY and you then have a powerful blower for cleaning 
eee Cal Se eee : surfaces inaccessible to the suction tools. 

The Premier Handy has been tested in scores of 


exchanges, and has been found to be practically 
indispensable for cleaning switchboards, cable run- 
ways, relay racks, distributing frames, and for gen- 


eral cleaning of telephone equipment and apparatus. 


e 
c/Acid Gre WIRE SOLDER. The retail price of the PREMIER HANDY with all the 


equipment, as described, is only $35.00. Write for trade dis- 

counts. This is about half the price of many standard 
(ENLARGED PHANTOM STANDARD SIZE /eINCH DIAMETER) electric vacuum cleaners with attachments and only a very 
7 = > pa small fraction of the cost of a Pump Type Vacuum Cleaner 
truck equipment or an installed Vacuum Cleaner System. 


— eonrpannintee ms 


Les i sisindbia ee fecal PE The Premier Handy will mean labor saving, convenience 
FLUX IN POCKETS VIRGIN TIN & LEAD and economy in your exchange. 
Order direct from us or from your jobber. 


PREMIER HANDY DEPARTMENT 


Hequires Onbyfleat Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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reproduction cost of the company’s prop- 
erty as of December 31, 1921. He accepted 
the company’s inventory as correct, except 
the item showing paving over underground 
conduits and other items. Mr. Corddry 
deducted $221,274 from this valuation on 
the paving item and because of board, 
travel and team expense in the large cities, 
which, he said, was not an allowance item 
in the cities, where construction crews are 
at home. 

The underground conduit valuation was 
reduced by $183,644 because, he said, he 
was unable to check up the company’s fig- 
ures on conduit and the work prices were 
too high. 

He reduced land and building valuations 
also when such were owned by the com- 
pany, but not used in telephone operations. 
The land reductions totalled $16,755 less 
than the company’s inventory. The land 
is located in Nashville, Memphis and Hum- 
boldt, he said, while the reduction in the 
inventory on buildings was $80,282. 

The witness told of many other items 
his inventory revealed should be lowered 
making his estimate of the correct figures 
for the company’s inventory as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, stand at $20,450,539 instead 
of $21,840,765, as contended by the com- 
pany. 

Discussing the annual additions to the 
company’s capital in its Tennessee opera- 
tions, Mr. Corddry said the total additions 
to capital since 1911 have been $16,638,558. 

In the early years of the company, he 
said, it was evident the company had al- 
lowed replacements to accumulate and then 
build the plant up all at one time. Ina 
20-year period, he said, practically all the 
property would-have to be replaced. The 
company owns no property now it owned 
when it started in 1883, as it has all worn 
out, he said. The total charges on de- 
preciation since 1900 have been $16,000,- 
000, he said. 

In the period from 1915 to 1922 the 
balance set apart as a depreciation reserve 
to be used for replacements has been les- 
sened, .according to Mr. Corddry. In ar- 
riving at the figures, he took the reserve 
as of the beginning of the year 1915, which 
totalled $3,404,466. Taking from this the 
amount of the credits which left a balance 
of $2,432,263, he added the balance in re- 
serve left over from 1914, or $821,663, 
making the total set apart for the depreci- 
ation reserve in Tennessee as of December 
31, 1922, amount) £0 3,253,926. Li ethe 
adjustment be allowed of 1911, the present 
amount in this reserve would be $4,149,098, 
he said. 


In answer to technical questions tending 
to bring out the average percentage which 
this depreciation reserve bore against the 
capital account for the state, the witness 
said that in 1915 it was 5.52 per cent; in 
1916, 2.98; 1917, 3.07; 1918, 2.03; 1919, 


3.65; 1920, 3.36; 1921, 3.26; and 1922, 2.35,” 


so that the average percentage for the time 
covered by his investigation was 3.23. 


Be 
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To get at the reproduction cost less de- 
preciation he said he used the company’s fig- 
ures of slightly over 11 per cent. 

“Deducting depreciation, the company’s 
property on the last day of 1921 was $18,- 
704,000,” he said. “The ratio of reserve 
to fixed capital is 19 per cent, and the de- 
preciated reproduction cost of the com- 
pany’s property on December 31, 1922, was 
$15,319,730.” 

Leaving out the ‘“‘public’s equity” in the 
property, it figured at 19.7 per cent. Mr. 
Corddry said the depreciated cost of the 
company’s portion of the property, physi- 
cal property and not money invested there- 
in, was $10,329,216 on December 31, 1922, 
and that the book cost of the property on 
the same date was $16,527,270. 

In arriving at this figure he deducted 
the appraisal expense, excess law expense, 
and certain taxes which are paid in arrears. 
company’s total current expenses 
amount to $3,488,280, according to his esti- 
mate, which is $1,420,189 less than the 
company’s figures because of these de- 
ductions. 


He figured out the proper working capi- 
tal to be $295,732. 

About 60 per cent of the company’s con- 
struction, the witness said, has been made 
at prices current since 1913, or at war 
prices. The total plant additions in the 
ten-year period amounted to $6,132,000. 
Had these been constructed at pre-war 
prices they would have cost $3,817,00, ac- 
cording to Mr. Corddry. 

“The present book cost reflects war 
period prices to the extent of 29 per cent 
above pre-war prices,” he said. 

The actual book cost of the property, 
he gave as $15,743,386, and the same prop- 
erty at pre-war prices would have been 
$12,678,122, he said. 

Replying to a question by Commissioner 
Julian Campbell as to whether the com- 
pany had been able to take care of its de- 
preciation during the period when it was 
under the control of the federal govern- 
ment, Mr. Corddry stated that it had been 
able to do so. He said it had set aside 
about 5 per cent for this purpose and had 
actually expended but 3.27 per cent. He 
also stated that the condition of plant 
property is 89 per cent, which he declared 
to be exceptionally good. 

It was also stated by the witness that 
at the old rates the company can make a 
return of 13 per cent and above, depending 
upon the valuation fixed as a rate base. 
He fixed three bases ranging from $13,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000, and claimed on either 
base the company’s returns would be 13 
per cent or over. 

The witness declared that more than 
90 per cent of the company’s business is 
intra-state and less than 10 per cent inter- 
state. 

On cross-examination by Thos. N. Greer, 
attorney for the Cumberland Bell, Mr. 
Corddry said that he had not allowed 
anything for good will or going value. 
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When asked if he did not think a com- 
pany’s business had a value, he said he 
did where it was a competitive business, 
but in this instance, it is a non-competitive 
business, in which its service is a public 


necessity and in public demand, and if the — 


present plant was wiped out, the minute 
the new plant is ready to operate the busi- 
ness is still in existence and ready to be 
accepted. 

The protestants were represented at the 
hearing by P. E. Cox of Franklin, Charles 
Hatcher of Columbia, and Roy H. Beeler 
of Knoxville. 


Objections Entered Against High- 
er Rates in Greenville, Ala. 

The hearing on the application of the 
Greenville Telephone Exchange for au- 
thority to establish increased 
Greenville was held before the Alabama 
Public Service Commission in Montgom- 
ery on June 11. The case was taken under 
advisement. 

The company maintains that under the 
present schedule of rates the exchange is 
not yielding a reasonable return on the 
investment represented. Testimony was 
submitted tending to show that last year 
the profits of the exchange amounted to 
only between $300 and $400. 

Protests were entered against the pro- 
posed advance by Mayor W. S. Blackwell 
of Greenville, members of the city council, 
also by some of the citizens, stating they 


do not believe that the service now ren- © 


dered by the exchange justifies the ad- 
vance in rates proposed. 


Wakarusa, Kans., Telephone Com- 
pany Gets New Rate Schedule. 


An order issued June 13 by the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission gave the 
Wakarusa Telephone Co. authority to 
make the following rates effective for 
service in Wakarusa: 


Business,” oné=party.. 25. see eee ee $2.50 
Residence, one=party).4..eeaue see 1.75 
Residence, party line. 5 saecanee eee 1.50 
Rural, party liné.. 3.20. eee 1.50 
Rural switching service............. 50 
Busmess extension.4ackc.s eee :/ 5 
Residencesiextensionenen seen eee 50 
Desk sets... °c Gite euie oe eee 25 


The commission ordered that an im- 
provement be made in the plant and that 
service on Sundays and holidays be the 
same as on every other day. 


Sale of Properties of Kansas City, 
L. D., in Kansas Approved. 


The petition of the Kansas City Long 
Distance Telephone Co. for authority to 
sell the local exchange properties serving 
Independence and Lenexa and rural com- 
munities immediately surrounding these 
points, to the Kansas City Telephone Co., 


was approved by the Kansas Public Utili- | 


ties Commission on June 4. 
The consideration is named as $296,398, 
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We are a people scattered over 
three million square miles of territory 
—a people whose daily commercial 
transactions and social interests are 
as wide-spread as our boundaries. 
Only a unified telephone service, 
covering the whole country, can serve 
our needs. 


Such a service, in turn, requires a 
national organization with uniform 
policies and operating methods; and 
also in each community a local 
organization with full authority and 
responsibility for the problems of that 
community. 


Such a service is the service of the 


Bell System. Two hundred and fifty 
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=~ = State Boundaries 


the Nation’s need 


thousand employees and approxi- 
mately six thousand local operating 
units cover the length and breadth of 
the land. Uniting these community 
organizations are the Associated 
Companies of the Bell System, each 
responsible for service in its territory. 
Linking together the Associated 
Companies is the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. It operates 
the long distance lines, develops nation- 
wide policies, standards of practice 
and equipment for the improvements 
of the service and for the benefit of all. 


In this commonwealth of service 
the best interests of the nation and of 
the community are equally served. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Servicé 


® Operoting Heodquarters 
== Boundaries of Operating Units 
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We can prove to you the economy of Cook 
Protected and Unprotected Terminals as we | 
have to hundreds of others all over the world. 


COOK ELECTRIC 
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Cook Terminals are Low in Price—Simple 
to Install—Perfect in Service—Easy of 
_ Access—Low in Maintenance—Long in Life. 


PANY, CHICAGO 


THE BEST 
ALPHABETICAL 
RECORD 
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consists of listings from the 
subscribers’ directory pasted 
or printed on a 


Buchan Special Filler 


with changes entered by 
hand, or with rubber type, 
the sheets 


Indexed by Buchan 


for ease of reference, and 


bound in 


BUCHAN BINDERS 


for lightness and protection. 


We manufacture Alphabet- 
ical, Numerical and Street 
Address Information, Cable, 
Multiple, Jack and Panel, and 
other Plant, Traffic and Com- 
mercial Record Systems for 
the biggest telephone com- 
pany in the world. 


We ought to be making 
them for you, too! 


Tell us of your record and 
binder problems ; we can help 
you solve them. 


BUCHAN TELEPHONE 
RECORDS CO. 


314 No. Second Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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and is to be payable on or before January 
1, 1925, with interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum from April 1, this year, 
payable semi-annually on the 15th of June 
and December of each year. 

The Missouri commission has also given 
its consent to the transfer of certain ex- 
changes in that state by the Kansas City 
Long Distance company to the Kansas City 
Telephone Co. 


Grant Portion of Increases Applied 
for in Belvidere, Ill. 

The Belvidere Telephone Co., of Belvi- 
dere, received, by an order issued June 6 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission, a 
schedule containing a portion of the in- 
creases applied for. 

The company estimates that additional 
revenue from the increase will amount to 
about $3,000, whereas it had hoped to 
gain $10,000, so as to be in a position to 
make improvements demanded by the city 
council. 

The old and new rate schedules follow: 


Old New 
rates. rates. 
Business: 
One-party "seein... .....- $3.25". poet 
Extension ween. s 0.65 1.00 1.00 
Residence: 
Oneé-partyaue Ge <5. 5 6 2.00 2.75 
Two-partyaeeeee. «>. 5s 1.50 1.60 
Extensionseeeeen . os... 50 50 
Rural: 
Four-party residence.... 1.50 1.60 
Switching service ...... 33 es 


The new rates are effective as of June 1. 


Reduces Company’s Figures and 


Denies Advance in Rates. 

In denying the application of the Wyan- 
dotte County Telephone Co. for an increase 
in rates for service in Bonner Springs, the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission made 
certain reductions in the figures submitted 
by the company and decided that a return 
of more than 8 per cent was being made on 
the investment. The decision was rendered 
May 29. 

The items of right of way, cost of es- 
tablishing business, and working capital 
were reduced by the commission to about 
one-half of the amount set up by the com- 
pany. The reductions totaled $12,572, mak- 
ing the commission valuation $27,886. Con- 
sidering depreciation, it was held that 5.98 
per cent was a proper basis. 

The allowances for manager’s and book- 
keeper’s salaries were reduced—that of the 
former being cut from $1,800 per year to 
$900. 
With these reductions, the commission 
held, the return on investment under the 
present rates equals more than 8 per cent. 


Contract to Sell Telephone Plants 
Canceled by Court. ) 


Contracts and notes figuring in the sale 
of two telephone company plants in Tippe- 
canoe and Montgomery counties, Ind., 
have been set aside in a decision made by 
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Henry H. Vinton, judge of the Tippecanoe 
superior court, at Lafayette, in the case 


‘of Carl Lamb against the Akers Telephone 


Co. and the Linden Telephone Co. The 
action of the court, if sustaineed by the 
Indiana Supreme Court, to which an ap- 
peal will be taken, will invalidate the tele- 
phone deal. 

The two companies, owning telephone 
exchanges in Romney and Odell, Tippe- 
canoe county, and in Linden, Wingate and 
Elmdale, Montgomery county, in October, 
1921, contracted to sell the five plants to 
Carl Lamb, of Boswell, for $57,000, in ex- 
change for a farm owned by Lamb, and 
$30,000 in notes. 

Before the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission had approved the sale or given 
authority to issue the notes, Lamb with- 
drew from the agreement and brought suit 
in the Benton county circuit court to can- 
cel the contract and notes, setting forth as 
his reason, that the public service commis- 
sion had not given authority to sell and to 
issue the notes. A change of venue was 
taken to Tippecanoe county and Judge 
Vinton has sustained Lamb's contention 
and canceled the contract and notes. 

The case presents a new question under 
the public service commission act and in- 
volves the constitutional question of the 
power of the legislature to limit the right 
to contract to sell public utility property 
and to issue securities against it. 


Sale of Certain Michigan Bell 


Company Toll Lines Approved. 
On June 11 the Michigan Public Utili- 


ties Commission approved the sale to the 
Reading Central Telephone Co., of Read- 
ing, of the Michigan State Telephone 
Co.’s toll lines from Hillsdale to Ransom 
by way of Frontier, and from Hillsdale to 
Camden by way of Reading. 

The Ransom line is being connected with 
Reading at Cambria. 


Hearings Before Federal Court 
On Nebraska Rate Case. 


The question of a proper amount to be 
allowed for depreciation is being fought 
out between the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission and the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in the hearing in progress in 
Omaha before a federal court master in 
chancery. 

The hearing calls into question the jus- 
tification of the order of the commission 
reducing exchange rates. In arriving at 
this decision the commission held, among 
other things, that the company had a suffi- 
cient amount in its depreciation reserve to 
take care of all replacements, and that for 
the future it need only set aside a sum 
sufficient to keep this total available. This 
fund represents about 20 per cent of the 
company’s property, and as a result of the 
commission holding it cut down the claim 
for depreciation to be set aside in the 
future. 

The company maintains the position that 
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JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, IH. 


| Frank F. Fowle & Co. : 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 


Menadoock Building CHICAGO 


Rate Investigations 


Appraisals 


The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 


HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Procedure and Income Tax Practice 


815% Fourth 


Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 


ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 
Oan arrange a Moderate amount of financing. 


Télephone Bldg. Kansas City. Me. 


W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


|| 9 South Clinton St.. Chicago 


CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufaetured by 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CEDAR POLES 
Northern White and Western Red 
C. P. TINKHAM 


1011 Majestic Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 
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it is entitled to accrue enough to keep the 
value of the investment at 100 per cent, 
and that the sums it asks to be set aside 
represent a proper amount for this purpose. 
It also holds to the position that as this is 
a sum set aside to reimburse the stock- 
holder for property that has disappeared 
by use, it belongs to him, and that he need 
not account for any income arising out of 
its investment in securities. 

The commission contends that this re- 
sults, practically, in the accrual of a de- 
preciation reserve to be paid out in divi- 
dends. Take, for instance, a property that 
is built at a cost of $100,000 and in the 
course of time 20 per cent of this disap- 
pears by use. To keep the investment in- 
tact a depreciation reserve amounting to 
$20,000 has been accrued. Under a cir- 
cumstance like that, the commission attor- 
ney contended that if the company were 
given rates sufficient to give a reasonable 
return on the $100,000, it could not claim 
the income from the $20,000 depreciation 
reserve invested in securities. 


Mr. Morsman, for the company, insisted 
that as the depreciation reserve is the 
property of the stockholders it was no 
business of the public or the commission 
what profits it may earn on it. He said 
that as the law gives to the owner of a 
mare the ownership of her colt, so also 
the ownership of the reserve gave the com- 
pany the right to the income derived from 
such ownership. 

Both sides, through their attorneys, 
argued these two conflicting theories of 
depreciation and Chairman Taylor asked 
for permission to state the commission 
side of the matter in person. 


Attorney Lamaster for the commission 
cross-examined H. A. Livermore, the com- 
pany’s accountant, on the figures he sub- 
mitted. Strenuous objection was entered 
by the commission to the charging up to 
the Omaha exchange of the cost of the 
installation of machine switching in the 
congested section of the city. 

It was argued that Omaha had been used 
as an experiment station by the American 
Bell company as a sort of laboratory for 
determining the value and operating effi- 
ciency of this method of giving service, 
and that it was unfair to make the Omaha 
patrons stand the expense in its entirety 
when the entire Bell system would profit 
by the experience gained in its installation 
and operation. 


Engineer Cozad submitted a series of 
traffic studies which showed that machine 
switching had quickened service in Omaha, 
and thus was a benefit to the patrons. The 
average length of elapsed time from the 
taking down of the receiver on the calling 
telephone until communication was estab- 
lished with the person called was about 
30 seconds, which is materially faster than 
the manual service. 

Mr. Lamaster thinks he scored a point, 
however, when he got Mr. Cozad to admit 
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The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line is short, crosses, or 
® grounded and how many miles it is from 


you. Sosimple theoperator can use it as 
m easilyasthemen. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, Ill. 
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TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


"COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standerd 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclustse Telephone Accountants 


TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 
Supply Co. 
Atianta, Ga. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federal Control 


stems of accounts installed to meet the 
or rdleetinnts of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 
oz1 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. 0. 
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Opera of Telephone Conipa 


J. a, weer om” 1. E.E. 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, IH. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 


No. 24 PHONE-KIT 


Designed for the use of: 


Heavy Construction Gangs 


(1) Pole Line Construction 
(2) *Subway Construction 
(3) Cable Installation 


(a) *Underground Cables 
(b) Aerial Cables 
(c) Building Cables 


*For the use of underground gangs 
a special assortment is prepared. 


It is fitted with Compact 
Emergency Dressings— 
each a complete treatment 
for a specific injury—sur- 
gically clean, ready for in- 
stant use, packed in a solid 
case of 20-gauge steel. 


Compact Emergency 
Dressings are time-savers, 
money-savers, life-savers. 


We want you to know 
what they are doing for 
telephone companies 
everywhere. 


Send for Pamphlet T-6 


First Aid Specialty 
Company 


35 Nassau Street New York 


weet Pi ONY 


that when the call was from the business 
to the residence section, in the latter of 
which the manual service is still given, it 
took about ten seconds more, due to the 
fact that a manual central had to be em- 
ployed in making the connection. Mr. La- 
master insisted that this represented a con- 
siderable wastage of time,,when compared 
with strictly manual records, with a cor- 
responding expense to the patron, 

The -4% per cent contract. with the 
parent company received another airing. 
The commission called for and was shown 
the; correspondence between the company’s 
staff and the general staff with respect to 
the various services which ft is claimed 
justifies this contract. Several engineers 
testified at length on what benefits resulted 
from having the general staff services 
available at all times. 


Chamber of Commerce Complains 
of Rates, Then Withdraws. 


The New York Public Service Com- 
mission on June 19 ordered closed a com- 
plaint filed by the Lowville Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc., against the Black River 
Telephone Co. over a schedule of rates 
effective on June 1. 

The complaint was particularly directed 
against the rates in Lowville, and after 
it was served upon the company the cham- 
ber announced its desire to withdraw the 
complaint. 

Rates Fixed for Findlay, Ohio, 
After Consolidation. 


Increased rates for Findlay and sur- 
rounding territory, under the consolidation 
of the Ohio Bell and Ohio State telephone 
systems, were ratified by the Public Utili- 
ties Commission on June 13. 

The rates which will become effective 
upon completion of the consolidation are: 


Business: 
One-pareaeetee |... Do aes $7.50 
TWOsDGGt VEE. ..: . ss situa eb 6.00 
Residence: 
Oile-paliyee 5. cs evap edn WAS) 
TI WORDR TOMS 06 6 ie od 2:75 
FOUr=peMERENETS: .. . . os 28 os Saceee 2125 
Rural: 
RUSINCGUMEEM. .)s.. 0s eee enn 3.25 
ReSICIIOGMEETS «ss ccs ce chy oneelene 225 
PS Bake 
aeabodlke |...) ner Coe 125 
Scaticlilycciesl 6 oeiePrer tek bes.5. 6.00 
STALIO TETRIS. «+ oss ccc Seton 1.50 


New Switching Rate—Must Give 
Free Town-to-Town Service. 


An order issued June 19 by the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission establishes 
a rural switching rate of $5 per year per 
telephone for the Carnegie Telephone Co., 
of Carnegie. The minimum annual rate 
for any one line is $20, and the rate of $4 
instead of $5 per year per telephone is 
authorized where full payment for one 
year in advance is made. 

The order denies the request of the Car- 
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negie company for permission to discon- 
tinue free town-to-town service heretofore 
afforded. 


May Not Furnish Its Own Toll 
Service—Connects with Bell. 

Connection between the lines of the Red 
Fork Telephone Co., of Red Fork, Okla., 
and those of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., was ordered by the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission on June 19. 

The order establishes a rate of 10 cents 
per call for person-to-person calls and 5 
cents per call for two-number service. A 
division of proceeds is provided in the 
order. 

It also establishes a rate of $3.50 per 
month for one-party business and $2.50 
per month for one-party residence service 
at the Red Fork exchange. 

The order further provides that sub- 
scribers on rural line between Tulsa and 
Red Fork may be connected with either 
city’s exchange but not with both. 

This case has been a hard fought con- 
test before the commission—the Red Fork 
company’s demand for a connection with 
the Bell being made when the commission 
refused to permit the Red Fork company 
to’ furnish the toll service between Red 
Fork and Tulsa over its own lines. 


Must Refund Excess Switching 
Rate Collected Since Jan. 1. 


Effective June 18, the Oklahoma Corp- 
oration Commission ordered the Frederick 
Telephone Co., of Frederick, to furnish a 
switching service for its rural patrons at 
a charge of $5 per telephone per year, the 
minimum rate per year for any one line 
to be $18 and the maximum rate $100. The 
company is required to refund all moneys 
collected since January 1, 1923, in excess 
of the schedule just authorized. 

The Frederick company had made appli- 


- cation for exemption from the commis- 


sion’s order of April 1, 1922, reducing the 
rural switching charge from $6 to $4 per 
year. It desired to continue the $6 rate, 
but is subjected to half of the amount of 
the reduction established by the January 
order. 


Summary of. Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA. 
June 11: Hearing held in Montgomery 
on application of the Greenville Tele- 


phone Exchange, of Greenville, for in- 
creased rates. 
ILLINOIS. 


June 5: Order entered dismissing com- 
plaint of Commercial Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Olney, against Southern Il- 
linois Light & Power Co., alleging induc- 
tive interference with rural and toll lines 
of complainant. 

June 5: Approval given to . supple- 
mental agreement dated March 1, 1923, 
between Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
LaHarpe Telephone Co., eliminating iron 
metallic circuit between LaHarpe and 
Bushnell, and exchange of the Disco Tele- 


June 30, 1923. 


phone Co., Disco, together with an iron 
grounded circuit from LaHarpe to Disco, 
and to include an iron metallic circuit of 
the LaHarpe Telephone Co., between La- 
Harpe and Macomb. 

June 5: Order entered approving first 
supplemental agreement, dated April 1, 
1923, between Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
and Murphysboro Telephone Co., being a 
modification of an intercorporate agree- 
ment dated February 1, 1919, and eliminat- 
ing one iron metallic circuit between Du- 
Quoin and Elkville, which includes an iron 
metallic circuit between Carbondale and 
DuQuoin, with Elkville bridge. 

June 5: Order entered approving first 
supplemental agreement, dated April 1, 
1923, between Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
and Fayette Home Telephone Co., being a 
modification of an intercorporate agree- 
ment dated June 1, 1919, including in the 
toll line traffic agreement, supplemental 
to traffic agreement dated June 1, 1919, 
regarding exchange at Brownstown. 

June 5: Order entered approving agree- 
ment and supplemental dated March 1, 
1923, between Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
with exchanges of the Inter-City Tele- 
phone Co. at Biggsville, Kirkwood and 
Oquawka, for the handling of toll busi- 
ness. 

June 5: Order issued directing that 
rate schedule IPUC 2 of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., for telephone service in 
Lewistown, be continued in- effect until 
otherwise ordered. 

June 5: Approval given to supplemen- 
tal agreement dated February 15, 1923, 
between the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
and the Murphysboro Telephone Co., be- 
ing a modification of an intercorporate 
agreement dated February 1, 1919, which 
eliminates a portion of an iron metallic 
circuit between Levings and Olmsted. 


Bind YourTel 
Poles With 


MR. EUGENE C. STACY, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Dear Sir:—I will state the question of using the 
Load Binder, as described in your circular, was 
taken up at our Accident Prevention Committee 
Meeting and everybody agreed that they were 
O. K., and instructions have been issued to order 


as Many as necessary. 


The Chairman of the General Accident Preven- 


bo Lobes O N Y 


June 5: Order entered dismissing com- 
plaint of E. N. Irish against Blandins- 
ville Switchboard Co., same having been 
adjusted. 

June 5: Order entered dismissing com- 
plaint of Samuel A. Culp against Line No. 
20, Eureka Telephone Co., Eureka, for re- 
fusal of Line No. 20 to furnish telephone 
service. 

June 5: Sale of the telephone toll 
property of the Gibson Home Telephone 
Co., Champaign County, to the Fisher 
Telephone Co., as set forth in order, for 
$51.10, approved. 

June 5: Order entered dismissing com- 
plaint of the Plymouth Farmers Switch- 
board Co. against Plymouth Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. and Mississippi Valley Tele- 
phone Co., complainant having been satis- 
fled. 

June 5: Approval given to lease by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
certain space on the 11th floor of the Bell 
Telephone Building, 212 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, from May 1, 1923, to 
April 30, 1928, at a rental of $23,295 per 
year, to be paid in monthly installments. 

June 6: Order issued permanently can- 
celling rate schedule IPUC 3 of the Bel- 
videre Telephone Co., also, authorizing 
the company to file Ill C. C. 4 for service 
in Belvidere and vicinity, effective June 
lo 23: 

June 6: Order issued authorizing J. A. 
Young, doing business as the Young Tele- 
phone System, to execute and deliver a 
mortgage upon property of the company, 
to be dated not later than July 1, 1923, 
and to run to R. O. Renner, as trustee; 
also, authorizing the company to issue and 
sell $800 aggregate principal amount of 
mortgage notes, consisting of eight notes 
of the principal amount of $100 each, all 
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to become due four years after their re- 
spective dates, bearing interest at 6 per 
cent per annum, payable quarterly. 

June 6: Motion passed that an order 
be prepared suspending rates of Illinois 
Telephone Co. at Jacksonville and other 
points described in Schedule Ill. C. C. 1, 
filed by the company. 

June 26: Hearing held at Chicago on 
citation to Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to 
show why rates for service in Chicago 
and the Chicago exchange should not be 
reduced. 

INDIANA, 

June 21: Present rates of Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, 
which were authorized by United States 
district court upon appeal from. order of 
commission denying higher rates, ordered 
continued indefinitely as the regular rates 
of the company. 

KANSAS. 

May 16: United Telephone Co., of 
Abilene, granted a certificate relating to 
proposed issue of preferred stock in the 
amount of $47,700 to reimburse the com- 
pany for expenditures made as per sup- 
porting schedule filed with application. 

May 29: Application of Wyandotte 
County Telephone Co. for authority to 
establish increased rates at Bonner 
Springs, denied. 

June 4: Order entered dismissing the 
complaint of the city of Garnett, alleging 
excessive rates charged by Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. 

June 4: In the matter of application of 
the city of Ottawa for a reduction in rates 
charged by the Kansas Telephone Co., or- 
der entered making permanent the rates 
which had been temporarily allowed No- 
vember 27, 1922, and December 21, 1922, 
modified as follows: Kansas company al- 
lowed to add a penalty of 25 cents to each 


: Stacy ad Binds 


Telephone companies find Stacy Load Binders big time 


tion Committee has been trying them out, and my 


last report was that they were entirely satisfac- 
tory and that they would be made standard and 


would replace all boom poles. 


If you have not received any orders direct, you 
will probably receive same from the Western 
Electric Company, as all of our material is ordered 


throughthem. Yours very truly, 


(Name on request) 


Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 


and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious 

and expensive accidents caused by loads slipping. You simply 
pass chain around load—hook the ends of the Stacy Binder in 
links of chain—one pull of the handle and load is bound 
securely and safely—one man can bind any load in a jiffy. 


Safer— Easier— Quicker 


Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable — last indefi- 


nitely—never break. Made in two sizes. Regular size and 
Jumbo size. Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo size $3.75 


each, $7.00 per pair. Sold 
by leading hardware deal- 
ers and hardware jobbers 
—if yours can’t supply you 
order direct from 


Eugene C. Stacy, 


Manufacturer 
Tiffin, Ohio 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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bill for individual line residence and 20 
cents to each bill for four-party  resi- 
dence telephones not paid by the 10th of 
the month in which bills are due. 

June 4: Approval given to transfer of 
certain property by the Kansas City Long 
Distance Telephone Co. to the Kansas City 
Telephone Co. 

June 5: Certificate issued to the 
United Telephone Co., of Abilene, relat- 
ing to the proposed issue of its preferred 
stock in the amount of $35,000, for the 
purchase and acquisition of the Herington 
Cooperative Telephone Exchange. 

June 6: New rate schedule authorized 
for Parker Telephone Co. for service in 
Parker. 

June 6: Complaint of the citizens of 
Potter against Potter Telephone Co., al- 
leging insufficient service, continued for 
30 days to give company time to improve 
its plant. 

June 6: Application of A. V. Hirschler 
for permission to sell his telephone plant 
and property at Lone Elm, to L. Q. Adam- 
son, allowed. 

June 6: In the matter of application 
of Eastern Kansas Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates for telephone 
service at Kincaid, service rendered found 
to be very inefficient; found that appli- 
cant has been negligent in not keeping its 
lines in good working order and in not 
furnishing sufficient competent operators 
at its exchange at Kincaid; that rates 
charged are rather low but that they are 
sufficient to pay for the poor and ineffi- 
cient service being given; and application 
therefore denied. 

‘June 6: Application of Mrs. H. W. 
Whittaker for permission to sell her tele- 
phone plant and property at Mildred to 
L. Q. Adamson granted. 

June 8: Midland Telephone Co., of 
Leonardville, authorized to establish the 
following rates: Business, $2.25; residence, 
$1.25 per month; rural switching service, 
$5 per year. 

June 8: United Telephone Co. granted 
certificate relating to a proposed issue of 
its preferred stock in the amount of $59,- 
000 to reimburse working capital used in 
extensions and additions to property as 
per schedule submitted. 

June 8: Application of B. J. Wells for 
permission to sell his telephone plant and 
property at Tribune to C. D. Bennett al- 
lowed. 

June 11: Peoples Telephone Co., of 
Lebanon, relating to the proposed issue of 
capital stock in the amount of $9,000: 

June 11: Application of Trego County 


Cooperative Telephone Co. for a certif- 
icate to transact the business of a public 
utility in Wakeeney denied. 

New rate schedule granted 


June 13: 


GEGE PHONY 


Wakarusa Telephone Co. for service in 


Wakarusa; company: ordered to make 
improvements. 
MICHIGAN. 
June 11: Approval given to sale by 


Michigan State Telephone Co. of certain 
toll lines to the Reading Central Tele- 
phone Co., of Reading. 


NEBRASKA. 

June 19: Application filed by the Chap- 
pell Telephone Co. for permission to 
charge gross and net rates. 

June 20: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Arapahoe: Telephone Co. for 
permission to issue additional securities, 
continued until June 29 at the commission 
offices. 

June 21: Application by the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permis- 
sion to charge at the exchanges at Sur- 
prise and Rising City, the same schedule 
of rates, after July 1, as are now being 
charged by the Surprise Telephone Co., 
from whom they were purchased. with 
some amendments. 

New York. 

June 19: New rate schedule filed by 
Northern New York Telephone Co. for 
service at its various exchanges. 

June 19: Application filed by North- 
ern Tioga Telephone Co., of Newark Val- 
ley, operating in that village and various 
towns in Tioga, Tompkins and Cortland 
counties, for authority to establish new 
rates for service in Newark Valley and 
Richford districts. 

June 19: In the matter of complaint of 
the chamber of commerce of Lowville 
against the Black River Telephone Co. 
over rate schedule, case closed upon an- 
nouncement by chamber of its desire to 
withdraw complaint. 


Nortu Dakota. 

July 19: Hearing to be held in Bis- 
marck on application of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. for authority to per- 
manently close Spiritwood exchange and 
establish a new class of service out of 
Jamestown. 

July 20: Hearing to be held in Bis- 
marck in the mater of investigation into 
rates, charges and practices of North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in the state. 

July 20: Hearing to be held in Bis- 
marck in the matter of investigation into 
rates, charges and practices of the North 
Dakota Independent Telephone Co. 

OHIo. 

June 13: Rates in Findlay for service 
after the consolidation of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. and Ohio State Telephone 
Co., fixed. 

OKLAHOMA. 

June 18: Rural switching rate of 

Frederick Telephone Co., of Frederick, 
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reduced from $6 to $5 per station per 
year; minimum yearly rate for one line to 
be $18, maximum rate $100, 

June 19: Order entered establishing 
rural switching rate of $5 per telephone 
per year for the Carnegie Telephone Co., 
of Carnegie; minimum rate per line to be 
$20; rate of $4 authorized for payment in 
advance. 

June 19: Authority given for connec- 
tion between the lines of the Red Fork 
Telephone Co., of Red Fork, and the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., and toll 
rates established; one-party business and 
residence rates also fixed for the Red Fork 
exchange. 

June 30: Hearing held at Heavener on 
application of the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co. for increased rates in 
Heavener. The company proposes to in- 
stall a complete new telephone plant if the 
schedule applied for is approved, and the 
application is endorsed by citizens and or- 
ganizations of the town. 


TENNESSEE. 


June 12: Hearings begun in Nashville 
on rates of Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


VIRGINIA. 
June 11: Order entered directing R. O. 
Garrett, receiver for the Fluvanna & 


James River Telephone Co., to appear at 
a hearing on June 12 in connection with 
complaints filed by patrons in Richmond 
and Cumberland counties, alleging inade- 
quate service. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced automatic 
maintenance switchman familiar with 
two wire equipment. Salary $165 
month. Apply Santamonica Bay Home 
Telephone Co., Ocean Park, Calif. 


WANTED—First-class cableman. 
Must be able to locate trouble. Good 
wages and steady employment. H & 
C Telephone Co., Clearfield, Pa. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED~—Responsible experienced 
telephone man wants to trade quarter 
section clear cheap land as first pay- 
ment, rest reasonable terms, on good 
telephone system. Address 5331, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone plant 
located in Middle West. From 200 to 
500 stations. Address 5326, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


The smallest electric soldering 
instrument on the market 


POST ELECTRIC CO., Mf’rs 


SOLDERING 


The delicate connections, small units and all fine work in general is as simple 
as writing with a lead pencil, if you use 


THE POST SOLDERING IRON 


PLATINUM HEATING SEEN Te on NCEABLE TIPS——WORKS ON ANY CURRENT 
arge an ma 


One Half Actual Size 
FROM YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE 


BR pared 


REO: BS peed & 


List price $6.00 


Dept. G, 30 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK 
By TELEPHONY PUBLISHING Corp. 
608 S. DEARBORN St., Cu1cago, ILL, 


TIE WIRES 


ANACONDA 
COPPER 
MINING CoO, 
Chicago 


EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 
lead the 


world 
in anchor sales. 


WHY? 


POLE LINE 
HARDWARE 


includes every piece of hardware for 
pole line construction. Made of 
open hearth steel, double hot gal- 
vanized, rigidly inspected. Hubbard 
Hardware has become the standard 
by which all hardware is judged. 


Ask your jobber 
Hubbard & Company 
PITTSBURGH--CHICAGO 


The Hardware makes the line 
Hubbard makes the Hardware 


[Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND 
CAPACITIES 


> 
Sy 


Telephone Wire 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 


CHICAGO—112 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI—Traction Building 
NEW YORK—Pershing Square B'dg. 


BOSTON—176 Federa St. 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Ce. 

8t. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 


Hard Drawn Copper 
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Naugle 
Poics 


IMMENSE STOCKS—Northern 
and Western Cedar. 


24 HOUR LOADING—ordered 


9 A. M.—en route 5 P. M. 


BUTT-TREATING — any form 
—open-tank method. We PEN- 
TREX treat. 


NAUGLE POLE 
& TIE CO. ciicacor nz. 
New York Columbus, O. Kansas City Boston Spokan 


MAIN YARDS: *Chicago, *Pinconning, Mich., Green Bay, Wis. 
*Pentrezing and treating plants at these yards. 


NGLE Copizs 10 Cents 
YEARLY, ur. S. A., $3; CANADA, $4 
ALL OTHER CounTRIES, $5 


American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W&M 
Boge 
e coe 
Wire 


Strand -—steer wire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago 
New York Company 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Treated or Plain 
Pentrex a Specialty 


NATIONAL POLE Co. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 
220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Summit St., Toledo Ohio 
Rialto Bldg, San Francisco 


PRINTING 


hee and simplicity 
and merited univ r 
lowering —cannot be 


in 


Distributed b tl 


Western Elecite 


and other jobbers of qua You can prevent contact disturbances and 
unreservedly guaran os dere paint odors by specifying 


Templeton Kenly Co., Ltd. 


Sole Mfrs. S 


Established 1899 < 20, Ill., U.S.A: = 


WHERE PAINT IS USED 


In or ab ut telephone buildings, especially 


For complete Information and Details 


Printers and “Blank | 
Book Manufacturers | 


Write for Samples and 
Priceson I. C.C. Forms 


Ours Are the’ Best 


switchboard rooms, use 


° 


The time saving paint 


Wire or Write 


ewall Paint & Glass Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
ansas City, Mo. Dallas, Tex. 


ARE YOU USING THE AUTOMAPHONE? 


More telephone companies today are buying automaphones than ever before. There are many 
substation installations in which an automaphone will better fill the requirements than a magneto 
set. Business houses, Doctors, Lawyers, 
and Dentists Offices almost universally pre- 
fer the automaphone service to turning 
the crank. 
The increased revenue obtained from 
automaphone service amply repays the cost 
of additional batteries. What is more im- 
portant, the subscribers that appreciate im- 
proved service and frequently demand it, 
are the ones for whom automaphones will 
render the best service. 
The automaphone fulfills a real mission 
in every Magneto Exchange. 
The automaphone booklet gives the | 
16A Desk Automaphone details. 7 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. ey | - 
Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories | | 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
_ ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. Spokane, Wash. 


ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cincinnati, Ohio B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 


Pe “INDIANA” 
TUT SS fo ttt &. TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH WIRE 


ee ee ee 


Se 
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PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 
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STEEL STRAND 
Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, Hish Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


This combination Cable Reel Carrier and Pole Dolly 
simple in design—perfect in operation—is immeas- 
urably practical and useful for the telephone com- 
pany. Of finest materials. Splendid construction. 
Pole Dolly bunks furnished without extra charge. 
Complete line of two and four wheel trailer equip- 
ment—specially designed for telephone use. More 
“Utility” trailers in use with telephone companies 
in western U. S. than all other makes combined, 
Interesting catalog on request. Write now. 


UTILITY TRAILER MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Formerly Los Angeles Trailer Company) 


1328 Palmetto St. , Los Angeles, Calif. 
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YOUR TELEPHONE RINGING BRACH 
. will not interfere with 
RADIO TRANSMISSION VACUUM 
if the ringing is done by a ARRESTERS 


HOLTZER-CABOT 
Magneto-Ringing Motor- r-Generator 


at prices 
within 


When the best protection costs no more, why not have it? 
BRACH arresters insure: non-grounding of lines, cables, 
clear transmission, balance of potential between pairs, and 
full protection against power crosses or lithtning. There 
are no carbons to clean and no maintenance bills. 


We are prepared to ship you one of these ma- 
chines subject to.a guarantee to this effect. It is 
non-interrupting, and the ringing is uniform under 
all conditions. Eventually you will install one— 
why delay giving your subscribers the BEST 


You can readily afford BRACH Vacuum Arresters at our 


SERVICE? present low prices. Type 440, shown above, complete with 
porcelain base, fuses and mountings, sells at $1.75 each. 
THE HOLTZER - CABOT ELECTRIC CO. L. S. BRACH MEG. Co. 
Chicago Boston NEWARK, N. J. 


POLE PUSHER 


A mechanical pike pole with the 
pushing capacity of at least ten 
men. Straightens leaning poles— 


FOR SWITCHBOARD 
INTER-PHONE WORK 


takes slack out of wires on cor- 
ners—moves a pole through a 
trench on resetting—holds a pole 
straight when pulling—in fact, it 
will save time and back straining 
labor everywhere the _ ordinary 
pike pole is used. Light enough 
for one man to carry and oper- 
ate. Capacity—6000 Ibs. 


Write for prices. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 


Cables are made of tinned copper or enameled 
copper wire, insulated with the highest grade 


BLOOMFIELD, 


IANA of Tussah Silk and long staple cotton. 


Core — Our standard practice is to furnish 
cables with saturated wax core. This has 
proven far superior to the so called dry core 
cable. We can, however, supply the dry core 
cables. 


Switchboard and Inter-Phone Cables can be 
furnished in both Braided and Leaded Types. 


RUNZEL-LENZ ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Telephone and Switchboard Cords, Cables and Wires 
1751-1757 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Stromberg-Carlson No. 896 Magneto Telephones are wired and arranged 
to take care of your future purposes as well as your present requirements. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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WITH UNIVERSAL WIRING 


HEN you install a telephone you 

never know but what at some 
future time you may want to—adda 
‘‘Sure-Ring Condenser,’’ provide for 
‘*Silent-Ringer,’’ install ‘‘Divided Cir- 
cuit Ringing,’’ or supply some other 
popular service modification. 


The designers of the Stromberg-Carl- 
son No. 896 Magneto Telephone knew 
this. They also knew what an advan- 
tage it would be to have a regular 
bridging telephone provided with uni- 
versal wiring so that quick changes of 
this kind could be made without either 
adding or splicing wires in the cable. 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 896 Magneto 
Telephones are therefore, not only 
wired but are arranged so as to facili- 
tate quick changes, from regular 
bridging service to any of the follow- 
ing classes of service :— 


Regular Bridging with ‘‘Sure-Ring 
Condenser” 


Regular Bridging with ‘‘Silent 
Ringer” 


Regular Bridging with “‘Non-Inter- 
fering Push Button” 

Divided Circuit Signalling 

Harmonic Four- Party Selective 
Signalling 

Synchromonic Four- Party Signal- 


i 
! 
e 
¥ 


eee aay areas 


Bulletin No. 1022-T tells you how easy it 


ling is to make these changes provided that 
Synchromonic Eight - Party Signal- you have Stromberg -Carlson No. 896 

ling Magneto Telephones. 
Biased Ringer Two and Four-Party 

Signalling This universal wiring is one of the 
Twenty and Sixty Cycle Two-Party twenty-four reasons why you will 

Signalling prefer the Stromberg-Carlson No. 896 
ets a8 Sixty Cycle Four-Party Magneto Telephone. 

ignalling 


Common Battery Signalling Bulletin No. 1022-T will be sent upon request. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


FACTORY and GENERAL OFFICES—ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI TORONTO, CANADA 
DISTRIBUTORS: JOBBERS: 
Garnett pose S x aut San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. Midland Electric Company, Regina, Sask. 
tland, Ore., Seattle, Wash. Charleston Electrical Supply Company, Charleston, 
eects ‘sharcunrita Company, Atlanta, Ga. West Virginia 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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A short wrench-turn : i 
—positive, lasting adjustment. N f i 


7 
ogee 
«get 
c en ec 
So ; 


The Easy But Positive 
Adjustment of Kellogg Harmonic Ringer 


Loosen the nut with the screw driver—then using the special wrench provided, turn the 
eccentric lock nut to the proper adjustment—then lock the nut again by turning the screw and 
the adjustment is completed—in a jiffy. 


The center-mounted concentric brass gongs are held rigidly in place by substantial screws 
and spring washers. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD 


Sain Office and Factory: 
Branch Offices 


COLUMBUS, OHIO KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
ut N. Front Street ; 407 Broadway 
Branch 


THE HAGUE, HOLLAND — Sweelinckstraat, No. 8 


PAA AAA AeA AAAs AA AAA ALAA AAA A AAA ALAALAA ATA AAT ALA A ALAA ALA AAA EAA AAA AAA ARAA A AAA AAA AAA AMAA AA AAA AA i 
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Solve your harmonic ringer adjustment troubles by installing this 
new Kellogg ringer. After properly adjusting it, forget it is there, as 
it will bother you no more. 


The long type coils are wound with silk covered wire, preventing 
any possibility of short circuiting. The magnet wire terminates on 
metal punchings, which are securely fastened to the spool heads. 
Gongs are of brass, heavily enameled, giving a rich, clear tone. They 
are of standard size—21,% inches. Length of stroke and armature air 
gap remains unchanged during life of ringer. 


a ee eee 


Kellogg ringers are extremely sensitive, operating on 25% less 
current than any other make, as shown by repeated tests. 


With the new adjustment all movable parts are locked immova- 
bly in place and remain so indefinitely. The fine adjustment necessary 
for harmonic ringers is easy to make with this Kellogg product. 
Even if locking screw should be left loose, the nut holds adjustment 
perfectly. 


today. 


No. 72A for frequencies 3314-50-66 2/3-16 2/3. 


| 
| Order a supply of these ringers with the permanent adjustment 
No. 73A for frequencies 30-42-54-66. 

{ 


No. 74A for two-party service, 20 and 60 cycles. 


No. 75A for other make telephones. 


We will furnish these ringers in any other cycle that may be 
ordered, special. 


USE, Is the Test 


6 SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and Warehouses: 


PORTLAND, OREGON SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
357 E. Burnside St. 86 Third Street 
Offices: 


SHANGHAI, CHINA —_ 6a Kiangse Road 


i: DUUUUU TUT UU TTT UUTTUUTUUUTTUUTUDUUUUTU TEU UOUUUUDUDUTD ETD DITY PUT TTT 
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AMERICAN CROSSARM & CONDUIT CO. 


RELIABLE PROTECTION CROSSARMS THAT LAST 


“RAINIER” FIR) LONG LEAF PINE CREOSOTED 


FOURTEEN MILLS MAKING THEM 
THIRTY-SIX WAREHOUSES DISTRIBUTING THEM 


Your Greatest Need is the uninter- ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OUR PRODUCT 
rupted use of your telephone plant. SUCCESSOR TO AMERICAN LINE MATERIALS CO. 


Our catalogue, “Reliable Protection”, 
shows the complete line of Reliable spe- USE 
cialties designed to eliminate interrup- 


tions to telephone service. Lyf Ee M l N G Q AY 


Mica Fuses Cable Hangers 

Fibre Fuses Cable Terminals REGISTERED. 

Pencil Fuses Cable Compound Standard Glass Insulators 
Steel Sleeves Telephone Arresters HEMINGRAY GLASS CO., Muncie, Ind. 
Copper Sleeves Baby Knife Switches 

Test Connectors Main Distributing Frames 


MANUFACTURERS EXCLUSIVELY 


feciric Company ie 
3145 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Il. It Will Pay You 


To Try 


7 ti 
ROEBLIN This drop wire is a specially made product 
designed to furnish a combination of greatest 


strength, flexibility, high conductivity and 


TELEPHONE toughness of insulation. 


It is offered at prices that will save you money in 


WIRE first cost and the long service it will give you will 
save you the extra expense of replacing poor qual- 


ity wire. 


Buy from any Jobber 


pais sie te eens pees ) ‘ 
t iter. i t i 
cochorial propcrist) Sai Paragon Grounds 


E. B. B, B. B. and STEEL GRADES Why Take Chances 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. with Poor Grounds 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Paragon Grounds furnish abso- 

lute grounding protection from 
lighting and crosses with high § 
potential. ‘ 

They are correctly constructed 
of pure copper and are cheaper in 
first cost—and cost less to install 
than any other ground you could 
use furnishing adequate  dis- 
charge area. 


Paragon 
Electric Co. 


37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 


206 Third Avenue, S., Seattle, Wash. 
86 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Feeney 817 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
: oe: 357 E. Burnside St., Portland, Ore. 


These aerial cable rings cost 


less to buy, less to put up, less 
for upkeep, and less to take 
down. That’s why there are 


over 50 million in use. 


Standardized by A. T. & T. Co. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
EVERETT, MASS. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHON YY 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 


“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


end exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 
SWITCHBOARDS 

—Telephones—Apparatus — Protection 
Equipment — Cable — Everything you 
need for the installation and operation 
ef a complete exchange—Magneto or 
Central Energy—of the best and most 
reputable manufacturers. 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Quality and price will make 
you a permanent customer. Better in- 
vestigate. 

Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bargain 


Bulletin. Address 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


PREMIER ELECTRIC CO., 


Chicago, IIl. 


‘REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something 


SANDWICH 


POLE-CHANGERS 


PARTS AND REPAIRING 
RAILWAY TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 
9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western Elec. No. 27A Repeating Coils @........ $1.50 
Dean No. 1470 straight line C. B. desksets @ $6.50 


Harmonic 16-33-50 or 66 Cycle @.............. 6.75 
Dean straight line C. B. steel hotel sets $5.00— 

Harmonic 16-32-50 or 66 Cycle ringer @........ 25 
Stromberg No. 681 C. B. desk sets with straight 

line signal set @ Mier cia dtatclets aia.s cinletateiiiets’ siecle: eie-s 7.00 
Monarch 4-Bar Bdg. hand Gen. complete with 

CEADED.@ 05 bien crltn eo ow ttisc co oleleiets pinie ilies = 0:sie:vie 1.75 
H. C. 1000 ohm Nonself contained ringers @..... 75 
Dean Elec. 3-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. desk sets $8.75— 

4bar $9.25—5-bar @..........cscrcssscsccee 0.50 
Monarch compacts 3-bar 1000 ohm $8.00—4-bar 

1000 or 1600 ohm Sear Roti coc. SCS 9.25 


4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm $9.00—5-bar 
Garford (Demo type) 5-bar 1600 ohm Bdg. com- 36 
BOER. Gisiomaic ie whole eicielc-s ele o's" a: 06 :6-0lnie eiaiahe es) ele I 
Stromberg No. 22 2-M-F. Condensers @.........-. 35 


pair @ 7.00 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Not Inc. 
E. C. Stoeffhaas, Mgr. 
1940 W. 21st Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We are not connected with or successors to Rebuilt Telephone Equip. Co 


eer ees ocerscses eee eeseeesersessereses 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Rather than 
sacrifice will you sell me your property 
at its fair value with a down payment 
of $1000 to prove my confidence in my 
ability? References and a record of 
accomplishment furnished. Address 
5332, care of TELEPHONY. 


| GUARANTEED REBUILT 


TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


Rebuilt—W. E. Co. No. 317, 48-A Gen., 


1000-2500 Ohms .fec. 2... ce cc cc nes $10.00 
Rebuilt—W. E. Co. No. 317—voutside 

Conn. 47-A GOR... ccc cece eres cvccens 9.00 
Rebuilt—Century Compact 4-Bar, Pul. 

or A. C., 1000 or 1600 Ohms......... 8.00 
Rebuilt—Dean Compact, 4-Bar, 1600 

PENG eels e elele cipisietisine cst cescenecscs 8.00 
Rebuilt—Kellogg No. 39 Desk Stands 

ONL POLO ALY DG nw cieitietials <0. vec cs acces 4.50 
Rebuilt—Monarch Comb. Drops and 

of OME os cre wie ale e\clausieieats sc cee ei dcohics "eferetane —- 
Rebuilt—W. E. Co. Ball Type Drops.. 
Rebuilt—S. C. Self-Contained Ringers 

TOO ON O Fir iarc ere ecetettiae)0 oeislainie sso sisi 1.00 
Rebuilt—Monarch 1000-Ohm Ringers.. 1.00 
Rebuilt—S. C. Steel Hotel Sets......... 6.50 
Rebuilt—S. C. Recelvers..............- 1.00 
Rebuilt—Kellogg No. 85 Signal Set.... mate 
Rebuilt—Auto. Elec. Co. Dials......... Drsien’, 
Rebuilt—Auto. Elec. Co. Transmitters. c 
Rebuilt—Auto. Elec. Co. Receivers.... wale 
| Rebuilt—Auto. Elec. Co. Ringers....... ° 


We have a large stock of rebuilt telephone 
equipment. Write us in regard to any mate- 
rial you are interested in and we can make 
attractive prices. 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIR CO. 


1050 West Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Dean 500 ohm straight line 
ringers with gong, 75c; in 


cen 2... ee $ .65 
Kellogg 500 ohm ringers.... .75 
American Electric straight 

lintewinin@ersmmeach. .....5.0. 50 


Kellogg 4-bar, 1000 ohm mag- 
neto wall telephones (re- 
finished) 


Kellogg 4-bar, 1600 ohm mag- 
neto wall telephones (re- 
bee) o> a0 ee 


Western Electric 6-Bar, 1000 
or 2500 ohm magneto wall 


CELE D MONE SMM es... + o's ene 9.50 
Kellogg 3-bar generators... 3.00 
Kellogg 4-bar generators... 3.50 


BUCKEYE 
Telephone & Supply Co. 


Spruce and Space Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


‘RROHAADOUEEMAUULANNEGEGORAOTNONNCUTOENTUATTS ONUNTT NCTA UNE NO TET eMNAANDAND A vO TESUATAAE 9100 STL A 


TRY THE HOOSIER for 
REBUILT TELEPHONES 
Switchboards—Other Equipment 


Our available stock insures prompt deliveries 
No order too small. Write us your specifications. 


HOOSIER TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Rebuilders of Telephone Equipment 
: 2806 Higniand Place, 


Minimum charge $1.50. 


Indianapolis, Ind. H 


Send cash with order. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1200 American C. B. 
desk telephones. Write for sample and 
quantity prices. Our telephone repair 
experts are more efficient now than 
ever before. Give us a trial on your 
repairs. The Suttle Equipment Co., Ol- 
ney. III. 


_ FOR SALE—Telephone exchanges 
in Central Illinois, All conditions, 
sizes, and prices. Give size of exchange 
you wish to purchase and amount you 


have to invest in first letter. Address 
P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Ill. 


OVERSTOCK—5/20, 6/20, 5/25, 6/25. 
Cut prices on above sizes. We quote 
lowest prices on all sizes “DIXIE 
BRAND” White Cedar Poles. Willis 
H. Gilbert, Bainbridge, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Account changing to C. 
B., 150 Monarch 4-party direct current 
telephones. Nappanee Telo. Co., Nap- 
panee, Ind. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Charge of magneto ex- 
change as manager, superintendent, 
wire chief, or combination of these. 
Will furnish tools, test instruments, 
and car. Twenty years’ experience. 
Prefer Central states. Address 5333, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—Manager or 
wire chief. Twelve years’ experience 
in supervision, outside construction, in- 
stallation of switchboards, and main- 


tenance of telephone exchanges. Ad- 
dress 5329, care of TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Switchboard wire- 
men. We are in need of several first 
class telephone switchboard wiremen 
and cable layout men for factory work. 
Address Automatic Electric Co., 1001 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


Switchboard Lamps......... $12 

Receivers 90 

GOndensers ise ocean eens 30 

Harmonic Ringers.......... 95 
Cook Unit Protector Mounts 

H-5 ah 

Cook M-10-1 10 Pr. Terminals 5.00 

9.00 

1.00 

50 


Cook M-10-1 26 Pr. Terminals 
Kellogg 15A Repeating Coils 
Generators, all makes, per bar 


STANDARD TELEPHONE EQUIP- 
MENT CO. 
1227-1241 Prospect Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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BUYERS’ REFERENCE 


mare Machines 


Aummoters 
F2, a3 
Anchors, Guy 
C12, 24,°G1, ET, S84. 
Anchors, Twist 
HT 


Appraisers 
A2, H3, H4, P5, V2, Wwe. 
Arms and Brackets (for holding 


telephones) 
A 4, 
Arresters, Lightning (See Protective 
Devices) 
Asbestos Wood, Ebony 
a fh Oe 
Attorneys 
B8. 
Auditing, Accounting and Systems 
B11,.Ci v2: 
Augers 
O1, 14, S84. 
Automatic Frlephors 
AO. SKS 
Bars, aa lee and Digging 
K2, G2) 08 


Batteries. Dry 
B16, C3, El, F6, N1. 
is Wp Magneto 


5. 
Beaita and Safety Straps (Linemen’s) 
B13, K2. 
Binders (For Poles) 


Binders (Books) 


B14. 
Blank Books (etc.) 
F3. 
Blow Torches 
Ea, T4. 
nee and Nuts 
L2. F 
Bolts (Expansion and Toggle) 
L2, N65. 
Bond Wires 


Bores, Battery 
Ps 
Branding Irons 
E3. 
Bridle Rings 
H7. 
Brushes, Motor and Lighting 


Nl. 
Cable 
Ab, A7, A8, B4, Hi, 11, R3, S7. 
Cable Compound 
N10. 
Cable Racks and Rollers 
Cable Reel Carriers 


a HT, L2. 
cable ones 
C2, 


Cable cing Joints 


Cable Terminals 
AZ C8 R22 ST. 
Cableways 
R3. 


Carbon 
F6 if 
Cards, Book Forms 


w4 
Clamps, Ground (Plates, Cones) 
B12 C2: oe 
Clamps, Gu 
C8, B4, D2, N5, R2. 
Climber Straps 
B18, K2, .O1. 
Climbers 
82. 


K2, F 
Clips, Cable 
C2, HT, ‘L2. 
Clips, Testing 
F5, S8. 
Clocks 
Ci. 
Coils, Induction 
A4, A5, M5, S8. 
Coils, Rewound 


E2, P6, Ri. 
Coils, Resistance 


B4., 
con, ‘Winding Machines 


Cinders 
A4. A9, F1, L8, M1, M5, SS, WS. 
eeayeg ‘Fibre 


Deudait Rods 
C9, J1, M3. 
ones ‘(Creosoted) 


Conduit, Underground 
A, C6, J1. 
Connectors, Wire Test 
C8, F5, H6, RZ, S8. 
Construction Specialties 
’ WH Vane KI, K2, 1:2, M65, 
Ol, R2, S2, W2. 
Copper Cables and Strands 
B4, Hi, R3, S87. 
Cords, Telephone & Switchboard 
AS, B4; GleetT, Rb, S39. 
Counters 
V3. 
Creosote and Creosoting 
AS, Is, be 
Cross Arms 
A’, 13, L4. 
Diggers 
Ol, 14 
Dressing, Emergency 
F 


Electrical Instruments 

E2, F2, H5, S8, Wl. 
Engineers, Telephone 

A2, Bi, F4, H3, H4, M4, M6, P5, C10. 
Equipment, First Aid 


F'8. 
bike hep Bldg. Lumber 
Fire Fighting Apparatus 


J1. 
Flux, Soldering 
B44, Biases, Cb. 


A4, C8, R2. 
Generators, Ringing 
H5, L3. 
Grounding Devices 
Cry; 
eh AA: Stretcher 


Wansere Cable 
C6, C2, C8, E4, H7, L2, N3, N65, 
R2, S7. 

Improved Party Line Systems 


, L3, M5. 


Insulate 

B4, G2, R5, S7. 
Insulators 

G2; H2iot eae Ul. 
Insulated Copper Wire 

B4, Hives i 
Insulated’ Staples 


B9 
Insulating Compounds 

G2, J1, N10, S7. 
Insurance, Fire and Employers’ Liability 
Intercommunicating Systems 


K1, M5, S9. 
Jacks, Pole 
His, be 


Linemen’s | Supplies 

Bigs C9, Hi, Ki, K2, O1, S2, Ws. 
Meters (Electrical Testing and Meas- 
arenes 


wi. 
office Supplies 


Ohmmeters 
F2, Wil 


Parts, Special Telephone 


A4,°A9, F1, K1, L3, M5, S98, W3. 
Pins and Brackets 

A3, HT, plewOl- 
Platinum’ 

B2. 
Pliers 


S82. 

Pliers, Insulated 
R4, S2. 

Pole le Pullers 

Pole ENP Re 

Pole Straighteners 
Hi13. 

ih Dolly 


Pole” Steps 
AQ, | FETAL ele. 

Pole Line Hardware 
C2, H7, Ji, Ki, L2, M5, N65, O1, 
$2, W3:. 

Poles, Wood 
Bb, 13. Ki, L4, M5, N6, N3, N4, NB, 
P1, P38. S6, V1, w3. 

Preservatives, Wood 
A&8, 13, L4, 


Printing 


F3. 
Protective Devices 
A4, B12, C8. F2, J1, M8, N2, P2, R2. 
Pruning Tools 


Radio seo apiice 


Rebailt. Telephone Apparatus 
B15, E2, H6, P6, Rl. 
Record Forms 
B14 
Ringing Equipment 
H5, Ki, L3. W38. 
ae! Drivers (Rubber Insulated) 
t 
Semi-Automatic Systems 
NZ. 
Service 
A6. 
Sleeves, Paper 
C8, R2, R3, S7. 
Seed den arse hn 


Soiders, Sticks, Liquids, etc. 
B4, B7, B9, C5. 
solder, Self- Fluxing 


Soldering Irons and Tools 


es i 

Soldering Flux, Paste, Salts 
B4, BT, 5. 

Splicing Clamps, Pliers, etc. 


Stills, Storage Battery Water 


S5. 
Strand and Cord 
B4,)Cliy Hi RSs rts: 
Switchboard Cable 
Ki.) Rb, Si 159: 
Switchboards, Telephone 
AS, D2) Fl, K1;) 3; Mb, NieN?e: 
P6, Teale 89, ws. 
Tanks, Portable 


AS, 12, Fi; 2EK157 Wi3; Ma eNTaeN oe 
P6, R1, S9, W3. 
Telephone Supplies (Jobber, 
I2, K1, M5, N5, N9, W3. 
Testing Sets 
H5, K1, ME, Ss, W3. 
Tie Wires 
Cli, 
Timing Devices 
Cl; 5, V3. 
Tips’ and Termiittals 


Tools 
K2, O1, S82. 
Tool Bags and Boxes 
B13, 2. - 
Torches, Blow 
T4, B3, P8. 
Trailers 


v2. 

Transmitters 
A9, E2, Fl, K1, 8, M6, NY, 
Pé; RI, S3yws: 

e ree {Trimmers 


Trouble Finders 


Underground Specialties 
COMI 2 eae 12: 
py acr ans Cleaners, Electric 


Voltmeters 
E2,. F2, Wl. 
Winches 


Wire, oe aoe 
A4, R38. 


Wire, Copper 
Ab, A7, A8, B4, C11, 11, R38, S7. 
Wire, Copper Clad Steel 
B4, TST; 
Wire, Electrical 
wie ee tee . 
re, Enameled and Magnet 
AT7, B4, Hi, R3. i 
Wire, Galvanized Iron 
AG AT, Ll. Pars 


Wire Rope Slings 
AT, R38. 


Wire, Rubber Covered 
Ad; 4s, lee Roe 

Wire, Telephone and Telegraph 
AT, Cl II P2R 887, 

Wire, Twisted Pair 

Wire, Weatherproof 
AT, B4, Cll, H1, I1, P2, R3, 87. 


The letter with accompanying numher indicates the name of advertiser as given in full in the Alphabetical Index to Advertisers 
on the opposite page. When making known your wants to any company listed herein, please mention TELEPHONY 
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A 1—Addressograph Co. ..... 


A 2—American Appraisal Co. : 31 
A 8—American Cross Arm 
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A 4—American Electric Co. 40 
A 5—American Electrical 
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MINNESOTA 


Note Protection at Corners / 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 


he and grounds. 
4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 
66 @®@ 


Cable Racks 
Conduit Rods 
Winches 
Cable Reel Jacks 
Guard Rails 
Cable Benders 

Fish Wire Pullers 
Star Drills, etc., etc. 


T. J. COPE 


Manufacturer of 
Tools and Supplies for Underground and Overhead 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
2112-2114 Sansom St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Catalog on 
request 


Watch for Our Two- 
age Announcement 


) 


The last one wasin the June 16th issue 


The NORTH ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALION, O. 


Manufacturers of telephone equipment since 1884 


Fortunate is the telephone 
man who possesses a 


Peerless Automatic 


Water Still 


Then pure water for batteries, 
chemical and drinking purposes 
is available—and at the remark- 
able cost of less than 2c a gal- 
lon! Gas and electrically oper- 
ated models. Each extremely 
easy to clean—at prices within 
reach of every telephone man, 


Get all the details—today. 


SPARTA MFG. CO. é 
111 S. Hill St. South Bend, Ind. gy 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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“P & H” Butt- Treated Poles 
in lines of The Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co., Watertown, So. Dakota. 


Tiger HO NY 


, The aendiien 


There is only one “Guaranteed 
Penetration Process” - its “the 


P & H”. It guarantees- in 
writing - a full one half inch uni- 
form penetration throughout the 
ground line area. 


A written guarantee goes with 
every shipment of “P & H Guar- 


anteed Penetration Process’ poles 
agreeing to refund the butt-treat- 
ing priceon any pole that does not 
have the full specified half-inch pen- 
etration. 


The P&H” 


Guaranteed 
Penetrauon Process 


gives you absolutely certain results 
no guesswork. For the most re- 
liable pole service - for the longest 
pole life - insist on the genuine 


pie 11" 


We can fill any pole needs - for Butt- 
Treated and untreated Northern White 
and Western Red Cedar poles - or for 
any form of Butt-Treatment. 


Prompt Shipment assured by the 
convenient location of our yards in the 
North Central and Western States. 


Our interesting folder on the Butt- 
Treatment of cedar poles will tell you 
the why and wherefor of the “P & H 
Guaranteed Penetration Process.” Write 
for a copy 


Copyright, 1922 by P&HCo. ~ 


Vol. 84. No. 26. 


am 


PAGE>? HILL, CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS ., MINN. 


MAIN YARDS AND BUTT-TREATING PLANTS AT SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA (Minnesota Transfer) 


Buffalo, N. Y. 950 Ellicott Sq. Bldg 3 
Louisville, Ky. 1416 Starks Bldg. 


New York, N. Y. 50 Church St. 
Ree Ill., 19 So. LaSalle St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 717 Bryant Bldg. 
eee pail 513 Electric —s 


Houston, Texas, 1111 Carter Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas, 311 Sumpter Bldg. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Creating Another Source 


of Profit 


Our Push Button type Cordless P. B. X. offers an opportunity of 
securing greater profit out of your P. B. X. service. Why not suggest 
its use to certain of your patrons in place of the regular cord type switch- 
board? The initial cost of installation is low and the upkeep is.practi- 
cally negligible. Its operation can be easily handled by a stenographer 
or clerk. 


These features mean that you can offer adequate but inexpensive 
service to patrons for whom a regular P. B. X. board would be too costly. 
Your own profits are greater because your investment is smaller and 
maintenance less expensive. 


Trunks are provided to connect with Common Battery, Magneto or 
Automatic main exchanges. For the night man, keys may be provided 
for connecting trunk lines direct to any stations desired. 


The Monarch Cordless P. B. X. offers to exchange managers the 
means of creating additional profits, and they should become familiar 
with its operation. The switchboard shown above is equipped as follows: 


Wired for 10 Local Lines, with 8 equipped 
Wired for 4 trunks with 3 equipped 
Wired for 4 connecting circuits with 4 equipped 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


; DISTRIBUTORS 
Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MAGNETO OR 


No. 46 CRADLE SET common gattery 


MAKES TELEPHONING A PLEASURE AND CONVENIENCE 
Use One “and Only for Holding Light Weight Hand Set 


Transmitter is always in right position for talking. Supply 
your subscribers with these up-to-date sets. ‘ 
No. 17 Hand Set makes an attractive and practical instrument 
for extension telephone or for use in place of standard trans- 
mitter and receiver on wall phone. 

Full Information and Prices Upon Request. 


MANUFACTURER 


No. 46 TELEPHONE 


Trade Mark Registered 


Buy it of your jobber in 4-lb., 
5 |b. blue and white enameled cans. 
Alex R. Benson Co., Inc. 


Hudson, N. Y, 
For list of distributors see McRea’s 1923 Blue Book 


It’s 
Rightly Named 


+ This cable com- 
/ pound is for un- 
/ derground cable 
without use of 
conduit. Through 
its use, corrosion 
and deterioration 
of cable sheath 
by chemical ac- 
tion are 
nated. 


Prevents depredation by rats—damp- 
ness due to defective cable sheath and 
defective wiping of joints. It’s flex- 
ible. It’s lasting. 


Write for important data—today. 
| Order from your jobber or direct. 


NATIONAL CABLE 
COMPOUND CO. 


Incorporated 
| MITCHELL ~ - . 


TRADE MARK 


elimi- 


INDIANA 


Acomplete stock of 


KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


service. 


DESK TYPE 
No. 720-M 


AGER’S SOLDERING SALTS 


COMPANY 


State and 64th Streets 


| Ib. & 


The ‘Lineman Can Efficiently Trim 
Those Overhanging, Interfering 
Branches with the 


Bartlett No. 1 
Rope-Pull Trimmer 


[t has the easy cutting qualities 
of our regular No. 1 trimmer, also 
the insulating feature, being op- 
fy erated by a rope. Ten feet of 
f rope furnished with each trim- 
mer and two 4-ft. sections for 
lengthening pole to 12 or 16 ft. so 
higher branches may be reached. 
Main pole 8 ft. long with 14-inch 
pull lever. Handle lever on op- 
posite side from cutting knife is 
a double-strength feature. 


Write today for prices and com- 
plete particulars on’ this quality 
pruning tool. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
451 E. Lafayette Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


H. F. HILL 
NOMTMINQHAM BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Cansulting Expert 
Pubiic Utility and Industiiai Corporations 


Write Today for Bulletin No. 601 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Butt Treating 


| our 22 years’ experience in the construction of complete 
telephone systems we have met the most exacting require- 
ments for durable, economical equipment rendering perfect 
Let us discuss your telephone problem with you. 


! Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. No.17 HAND SET 


Northern CEDAR POLES Western 


Guaranteed Grades 


Bell Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CEDAR 
POLES 


A full assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 


Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


<= Northern- 
Western 


Platinum 


| Wire, Sheet, Rivets and Contacts } 


Scrap purchased cr exchanged 


BAKER & CO., INC. 
Murray and Austin Sts., 


NEWARK, Wt. J. 


5 S. Wabash Ave., peer see site 
30 Church St., New. York, 


TYPE 65 
Oak Cabinet 
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